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DEEP DESIGN ON SOCIETY. 

I KNOW ])ow to read and write, and 1 
have a pretty knack at ciphering, in all the , 
‘ hrauehes of that useful art which oversha^w | 
the human mind on this side oP Vulgasi 
Practions. As to any attainments, however, i 
heyfmd these, I think I may safely s.ay i 
(having due consideration for my superior! 
station in life) that I am, out of .'ill eoiop.ari- j 
son, the most ignorant m.an in this country. | 
I attribute my want of information on every ■ 
subject under the sun, to the unnecessary', 
and vexatious didicultics which beset the 
. acquisition of knowledge in all directions. 
Everything else thatl w.ant, I can get easily, 
hly apartments (furnished, in an excellent 
neighbourhood), my little tasteful dftmer, 
my gentlemanly clothing, my comfortable 
reserved seat at public amusements; my neat 
carriage, to tiike me out and bring lift home ; 
my servant, who bears with my small ca¬ 
prices, and takes troubles of all kinds oil 
my hands—these .accessories, which revolVc 
round the great fact of my e.xistence, eojpe 
obediently at my call whenever I w.-int them, 
and dance attendance, in excellent time, to 
the faintest jingle of my silver ^nd gold. 
But Knowledge, scrubby Knowledge, declines 
to be summoned at five minutes’ notice ; 
sconis an invitation from me, even when 1 
deliver it myself at the end of my pui'se ; 
w.ants ray time instc.ad of money, and my 
patience instead of my patronage; expects 
me to follow, where I am accustomed to lead ; 
meets me, iu short, on audaciously equal 
terms, and, as a natural and proper conse¬ 
quence, fails to enjoy the honour of my 
acquaiutancc. 

1 had written thus far the day before yes- 
tci’day, turning jny sentences, I think,'very 
prettil 3 % with a soothing use of metaphor 
and a pleasing crispness in my arrangement 
of words—I h.ad wrii/ten thus farj when my 
brother (a very useful unassuming man) 
brought me a present of a little book, which 
informed me, the moment I opened it, that 
Kn*wlete had, so to speak, come to its 
senses ain.ast, and had learnt the necessity of i 
offering itself on re.asonabl} e.isy terms to all 
persons of distinction who might desii’C to 
possess it. 

The book in question is called Things Not 


GeiteraUiAluioioik, It is short; it is por¬ 
table ; it may be taken up one minute and 
put down the next; it presents abstruse 
information rea<ly cut ikid dried into short 
paragraphs on iill subjects—on Domestic 
Manners, and Life and Deatli; on the Ani¬ 
mal Kingdom, and Church and State; on the. 
Marvels of the TIeaven.s, and the Dignities 
of the Earth. I am mucii obliged to luy 
brotiier (a well-meaning man, but without 
ambition or talents for society) for giving 
me ibis book. I am much obliged to Mr. 
John Timbs, the industrious ]>ersou who 
put it together. I intend to recommend 
him. Why should 1 not 'i JIo saves me 
the trouble of digging up my own infor¬ 
mation out of the mine of Knowledge, jusi. 
as my tailor saves me the trouble of making 
my own clothes ; just sis my cook saves ine 
the trouble of prei)aring my own dinner. 
He also .assists me in realising the one 
aspii-ation which my pi'osperous position in 
the world has left me free to form. Hand¬ 
some, engaging, perfectly dressed, comfortably 
rich, the one tiling I want to complete me is 
to bo well-informed, without the inconveni¬ 
ence of preliminary stud}’. My solitary 
deficiency is now supplied ou the most easy 
and reasonable terms, I can rush forthwith, 
by a short cut, into tho reputation of a man 
of vast .'knowledge,^iid a talker of unlimited 
capacity. 1 can silence all men ; I can asto¬ 
nish and captivate all women. Is this mere 
idle bo.asting? Certainly not. T have my 
inestimable pocket Manual of ready-made 
wisdom, to fit all minds; I h.ave modest 
assurance, and au excellent memory; I have 
a brother who will make himself useful as a 
prompter, and who cau be deptfudod, on to 
lead all up to my fiivourite subjects. What 
follows, as a matt®':-,^^ coui’se, from these - 
advantages to sUrt' wV ^ { (-o;*ver3ation 
which is, by the very natu!!|j of it, a raq^jo- 
logue, because it brisUfe afl all iioiuts wiili 
Things Not Generally Kuqwir. * 

1 am candour jtself; I desire to conceiil 
nothing ; and I warn society that I am going 
to. begin covering myself with glor 3 r, as a 
gi’eat talker .and a mine of information, on 
Thursday week.- I have a dinner invita¬ 
tion on that day, to meet a posse of clever ' 
people. It is to be followed by a soir6^ 
with niore clever people. I am not in tjto 
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Jealt" afraid of this mass of intelligence. It 
may be, formidable enough on its own cus- 
tomaar ground of Things Generally Known ; 
but T 'shall ferni it to})sy-tur\ 7 , in no time, 
with Tilings Not Generally Known. I sli,all 
take to this festival my inestimable pocket 
.Manual, my modest assurance, my excellent 
mcmon’, and my brother. On Thursday 
w^^ok, there will be the most remarkable 

• dinner-party in all England. The Indian 
Mutiny, the Panic, the Leviathan, the new 
Parliament, the very weather itself, every¬ 
thing, in short, which is genei’alb' known, 
will be blown away from every mouth the 
instant I open my lips, aift] sow,uiy Things 
Not Generally Known,broad-cast, among the 
company and the dishes, from the first 
course to the desseA. 

For instance, let us say the cover is off tho- 
fisli—cod’s head and shouldei’s, 1 know by 

• anticipation. My brother (previously in¬ 
structed, and a veiy trustworthy person in 
';ni-'dl malt era) whisjiora to me, “ Page tliir- 
teen, .Tack; the Age of tlie Globe.” My host 
(an old-fashioned man, who asks everybody 
wiiat they will have, instead of leaving it to 
the servants) says, ” Ifish,' my dear fellow 1 ” 
I shudder, and turn from him with horror. 
“• (iood Heavens, Simpson ! do you lake me 
for a cannibal 1 ” Sim [won stares ; the com¬ 
pany stare ; everybody is puzzled but iny 
Tisefid brother, who is behind the .scenes. 
'J'lie opportunity is mine—and T let off my 
firsi, Thing Not Generally Known, with a 
loud report, tlnis:— 

“r'isii!” I excl.aim. “You eat fi.sli, after 
the discovery of the great Dcinaillet, whose 
thoughts on the age of the globe arq in the 
h!ui(!.s ot every schoolboy ? Is it jmssible th.at 
nobody here reinondiers the passage in which 
it is .stated distinctl 3 -that man was originally 
a fi.sli ! Nay more, my de.ar ma<lam, tlicre 
ire still fish to be met with in the ocean, 
which are half-men, on their pi ogre.ss to the 
perfect human shape, and* whose dc.scdudan(.s 
will, in process of time—^you understand me, 
in process of time ?—^become men. Ali, j'ou 
smile, sir,” T proceed, stopping a man at Ihe 
lower end of the table, who is asking, under 
his breath, for news from India, and letting 
(^)ir my second Thing at the same time. “ You 
mule ? WelL 'vuell, I am not bigoted about 
iJeniiiiJlet’s ‘theorv. I grant yon there may 
l)e soiuothing in Woodward’s idea that the 
deluge was oecasioii^iifayi a momentary sns- 
j>oiisifin ctf cohesig^amoiig the ))ai'ticles of 
nii>.>r.d bodies-<ffior^am 1 prepared to deny 
(as whf. is '!) that' OTen—^may 1 trouble yon 
iov the .snlf?—tliat Okeii has perhajw solved 
the gre.)t deluge problem in those five iui- 
mortai word.s, ‘ All is done by Polarisation.* 
>^iiort, j'ou will say, doctor—hut how full of 
I'ioauing, how very full of meaning ! ” 

I offer this as a specirnen^f the neat man- 
iier in which a Tidng, so generally known as 
a ,Cod’.s I Scad, m.ay be nnule, as it were, 
td, fire a mine of recondite informalSoa in 


l^lie midst of an a3>)^ished companv, thanks 
rto my pocket Manual and to the indnstiions 
[ }iereon who has put it togetlier. But, if need 
be, I can dogwithbut dishes, and c.au use the 
l)eople who §at from them to serve niy pur¬ 
pose instead. I tike it that a n'ervf)u.s ol<i 
lady, iieatlv' dressed in stiff black sine, who 
was a^great beanty in some past century, and 
who is now a wondei'ful woman for her age, 
i.« a Tiling generally known at feinily dinner¬ 
parties. Nothing is more graceful and be¬ 
coming in a j’oung and dashing gentlem.an 
than a litt'c delicate convemational attention, 
on his part, offered to venerable age in the 
presence of a mixed company; and nothing 
is n#re difficult t'lan to hit on .an approjiri.ate 
topic where a man’s mind is unprovided 
with a ]uoper stoi^c of Things Not Generally, 
Kt^bwn.p In my c.a.sp, no such olwtaele as 
Chis ean possibly exist. 1 o.an stick a fact 
with which nobody is famili.ar into tb" head 
of the typical old woman, with whom e\'oiy- 
body is familiar, and ean set it a-liglit for the 
public benefit, .at .a moment’s notice. Say, we 
are just tissembling round the dinner-table. 
The venerable lady is slow in getting to lier 
chair, find nervous about sitting down in it. 
Her dfiughtoT says, “ Dyar mama, don’t 
hurry.” 1 instantly fa’oan, sliake my bead, 
and fix my eyes on IVu-s. ^letliuselali. ATy 
brother (perfectly invalnahle. where nothing 
but mere watch fulness is wanted) wliisjievs. 
“P.oge fifteen, Jack—the three inoi.ioiisof tlie 
envtli! ”j—and off I go with another Thing, 
like, a race-horse from the starting-post. 

“Did I hear your daughter, nm’ani, beg 
yqn not to hurry ?” I begin with a faint 
smile. '■ Excuse me, Imt of all the vain 
requests she could possibly have addressed to 
you, this is the mosr utterly futile. You are 
hurrying at this verv nionieiit, ma’am, at the 
rate of a hnndreil and fifty millions of miles 
a-ye.nr toward.s a partienl-ir point in the 
he.aven.s, a star in the constellation Tlore des. 
Wo—or. if you like, our liarth, wlticli conies 
to the same thing.—have tliree Motions. Two, 
gonerallv known, round our own avis .apl 
round the sun*. A third, not at all geuenilJy 
known, and recently discovered by great 
astronomers, willi which I h.avc just had the 
jileasiire of making you ac<pnunted. Don't 
be alarmed, ma’am, tbe sun find al]. the 
planets ate I'usliing in our direction, and nt 
our rate, and it is my private opinion that 
when we do come into collision with that 
star in the constellation Hercules, we shall 
))r()bably smash it, and go on again smootlily 
as if nothing had happened,” 

Shall we get back again to the dishes, just 
to show how e.iBil}’' I can garnish any of them 
with Things Not Generally Known, as I 
garnished the Cod’s Head 1 The i^ner is 
nefirly ovei'. The cheese has appear^; and 
the salad is benig handed round. “Page 
twentj’-six,’.’ mv brother -w'hispers, as tlie 
servant .nppvoacliosrae with the verdant bowl. 

“ Salad, sir 1" 
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Any oil in it 1” \ 

“Yes, sir!” . . 

“ Take it away directly, then. So long as 
sea-sickness cnntinues to toi’ture humanity, I 
cannot reconcile it to ray cons<|ence uselessl^jr 
to consume even the small quantity of oil 
wliicli adheres to the leaf of a lettuce.” 

General astonishment—general anxiety to 
know wliat I mean, Down comes'another 
Thing, directly, shak-en out of my bottomless 
hag of rejidy-inade infuriuatiou. 

“What jiroduces sea-sickness?” I ask, 
leaning hack in ray chair, and putting one 
hanil impressively into ray waistcoat. “ The 
rolling of the sea, and the consequent pitching 
and tossing of the vessel that floats *on it. 
Still the sea, iind yon still the vessel. Still 
the vessel, and you still the human stomach. 
But. who is to still the sea ? Pooh ! pooh Ogive 
me a boat, a I'ial of oil, and a Pi-ofessortto 
pour it out—and tlie thing is done. You 
do iht that, <lo you 1 Ah, dear ' dear ! this 
is what comes of Things not being generally 
kiifiwn. It is a fact, witii which few persons, 
uuliappilj', are. familiar, tint Professor Hoi's- 
ford (you see I ilou’t mind iiientioning 
names)—th.at Professor Ilorsford, by empty¬ 
ing a vi.al of oil upon the sea in a stiff breeze, 
siillcd the surface. ^ After that, don’t talk to 
me aliout sea-sickuesB, and don’t exjiect a 
m.an who loves his species, to eat s il^d, ami 
so waste oil which might be used iu miti¬ 
gating human suffering. Give me a row of 
bo.'its from Dover to tJalais, and^a row of 
Pi'iilc.ssors in them (well wrapped u]), for such 
men .are precious), each armetl with Ids vial 
of oil. Professor Number One empties, his 
bott’e, the iiioment the steamer leaves the 
h.arliour ; Professor Number Two, at a proper 
int( rval. follows his c.xaTuple—and so 'on, all 
thniugh the row, over to Calais, What is the 
inevitable consequence? Astitfbniezeheeornea 
known, to all future age-s, only as a Ilorsford 
calm—the privileges of continental .travel 
are thrown open to tlie most uproarious 
stomtich in existeucer—ani^tho children of the 
next generation, when they see the verb To 
Eetch in tlie English Dictionary, look up inno- 
ceiilly into our faces, and say, with a smile, 

‘ Pa]>a, what does it mean ? ’ ” 

Will that do, for dinner ? If it will, I am 
ready to proceed up stairs, to join the soiree, 
and to go on inexhaustibly scattering my 
Things aliont me, in that new sphere, of 
action. Youtirof the fair sex, wiiicli shuns 
file sober dinner-table, floats in with the 
evening gatliering (I despise the man' who 
can speak of a young lady and not be poeti¬ 
cal) like the be.ams of the young moon; like 
the rays of the rising sun (I throw this sort 
of tiling off very easily); like the flood of 
gdlgeo^Hh^light from a chemist’s window when 
the gas is lit; like the spoi'kles from a 
diamond ring; like the welcome glow from a 
lighthouse that brightens the bosom of the 

deep ; like-well, well, the reader may be 

out of breath by this time, though I am not: 


let ns therefore wind our way back thrDugh* 
the labj'rinth of comparisons to our original 
starting-point of female youth and buauty. ^ 
It (female youth and beauty) comes to the 
soirfSe with its mama arid its nosegay, and its 
smile and ils precious dress, and its plump 
shoulders, and its captivating freslmess in the 
matter of Things Not Generally Known. It 
sits down and looks innocently iuteraeted 
about nothing in particular. It receives com¬ 
pliments from male youth and beauty; and 
blushes and beams, and flirts its nosegay, and^ 
rustles its precious dress, responsive. But 
what compliments! Not the smallest atom or 
useful iliformaflon wrap]>ed up iu any one of 
them. Not so much as the shadow of rivalry 
for me to dread, when I enter the field with 
my soft speech and m/Thing Not Generally 
Knomi—my oil and vinegar ; my iiousense 
and my knowledge—so mixed up together 
that no human art can ever separate them 
again, I bide my time till the eye of 
female youtli and beauty catcher mine, and 
beams iiiJulgent recognition—then turn to 
my brotlier and whisper, interrog.ativeljr, 

“ Compliment to a pretty girl ? ” he answera, 
directl.v, “ Page Forty One ; Bhenomena of 
Vision,”—and I slide olf forthwith to the 
corner where the charming creature sits 
twiildliiig her nosegay and Inshfully expect- 
I iiig me. • 

I “ 1 saw you looking sympathetically at 
I your sister-flowers,” 1 begin, in that soft, 
luurinnring, mysterious tone of voice, which 
we ladies’ men so perjietually and so suc¬ 
cessfully use in all our conimimicntinns with 
the fair sex; “ and I lunged to be one of 
them.—this scarlet geranium, for instance. 
Oo you know why I envy that one little 
flower with all my heart 1 
“Because 1 like to lo<<k at it, I suppose, 
you selfish man! ” says the young ladjr, 
little suspecting that, tinder cover of this 
apparent nonsense, tiiere lies artfully iu wait 
for hef a Thing Not Generally Known. 

“No,” I answer, “not liocause you look 
at it,—though that is much,—but because 
it lias Uie happy, the priceless privilege of 
making yoiir eyes undulate four hundred 
and eighty-two millions of times in a second. 
Todd—do you know him?—states it as n 
scienlitic fact that yon mu^.^ uu.lul.ate all 
tliose millions of times—iu one second (pray : 
don’t forget that) before you can perceive 
a sc.ai’let tiut. Wi'«,-ah why, am I not of a 
scarlet tint?—or, betty- still, #f a violet 
tint? For, believe i^e, am not ea^ge- 
rating when I tell you (on the autliority of 
Todd, whose CyclopieJift may lie procureii 
at any of the libraries) that those laughing 
eyes must undergo seven hundred and seven | 
mi 1 lions of millions of unduliyLory movenieiil s, j 
if they look at a viole-t tint. Out of%ll 
those vibrations^ight there not be one little 
one adventurous enough to stray from the eye ,. 
to th^ heart 1 May I sacrifice all prpprtt^^ 
by wearing a violet waistcoat, the next tune' 
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' jr’e meet,'and will you reward me for that 
putrage on good manners by looking at it, 
, for one'aecoud? Not for my sake and in 
jlly name—ah* no, I dare not ask that!— 
but for the sake of Bcience and in the name 
ofTndd!” 

■After this specimen—a very slight one— 
'• hf what I can do with a young lady at ah 
•eVefKng party, it would be a mere waste of 
thne to offer any proofe of my’ power of 
overwhelming elderly people of both sexes 
f and of all degrees of capacity, I must have 
written vainly, indeed, if I have not made 
it manifest by this time that 1 really 
and truly (densely ignorant‘as I am) carry 
out my intention of becoming a great talker, 
a most ampsing man, and a mine of rai'e 
information, all together and all of a sudden, 
on Thursday week. Confident, however, as 
I feel on this point—thanks to my toilsome 
gentleman who has provided me with my 
ITiings—I must confess to one little mis¬ 
giving, which troubles me at this very mo¬ 
ment, and which' I have no objection to 
communicate immediately. 

Perhaps the intelligent I’eadcr thinks he 
can guess at my toisglving, without the 
slightost assistance from me^, Perhaps he 
thinks that I ^ apprehensive, when 1 am 
quite prepared With my whole list of Things 
Not Generally Known, of becoming, not only 
a great talker, but also a finished and com- 
' plete bore. No such fear ever has, or ever 
can, enter into my head. I have no objec¬ 
tion whatever to being a bore. My expe¬ 
rience of the world has shown me that, upon 
the whole, a bore gets on much better in it, 
and is much more respected aud permanently 
popular, than what is called a clever man. 
A few restless people, with an un-English 
appetite for perpetual variety, have combined 
to. set up the bore as a species of bugbear to 
frighten themselves, aud have rashly ima¬ 
gined that the large majority of their fellow- 
creatures could see clearly enoiigh to look at 
the formidable creature with their eyes. 
Never did any small minority make any 
greater mistake as to the real extent of its 
influence! English society has a placid enjoy¬ 
ment in being bored. If any man teUs me 
Ifcat this is 'a paradox, I, in return, defy him 
to account, qp. any other theory, for threo- 
fonrths of the so-called recreations which are 
accepted as at once useful and amusing by 
the British nation. JjSIqrare people always 
ready to jjive, andfto go to parties ? Why 
do Aey throng ^ ^rtain Lectures and to 
certain Pla 3 ;s ? what takes them to public 
meetings, .-md to the Strangers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons ? Why are the de¬ 
bates reported in full in the newspapers! 
Why are people on certain social occasions, 
alHays re^y to leave off talking together, 
■ : for the sake of making npe^clies and listen- 
' ,^g to them ? Why is it that tbe few critics 
‘"ays disoover the dullness of heavyJmoks, 
the many r^ers never seem to be 


able to find it put ? W^ai^ in short, to put 
the whole question into one sentence, is the 
secret of the notoriety and success of half 
the public nun and half the public and 
private enterwinments in this country! I 
answer, the steady indwelling element of 
Boredom: firmly-settled, long-established, 
widely-|ipcepted Boredom. Let no yo\mg 
man, with an eye to getting on in the worl^ 
rashly despise the Bore: he is the only indi- 
vidum in this country who is sure of his 
position and safe with his public. 

What is it, then, that I am afraid of? 
Plainly and only this:—I am afraid of being 
forestalled in the Peep Design on Society, 
whieh’I have just been endeavohriug to de¬ 
scribe. On the title-page of my inestimable 
pocket Manual, I find these formidable words, 
“ Si^eentl' thomand," Are there sixteen 
tSousand ignorant people who have bought 
this book, with the fell purpose of distinguish¬ 
ing themselves in society, as I propose to dis¬ 
tinguish myself! It seems fearfully probable 
that there are ; and, in that case, it is more 
than likely that we may, some of us, meet 
round the same festive board, and jostle each 
other in a maimer dreadful to think-of Can 
we not, my sixteen thousand ignorant 
brothers and sisters, come to some arrange¬ 
ment ! Shall we have a public meeting aud 
divide, the inestimable pocket Manual among 
us fairly? I must have my subjects for 
Thursday week—I must, indeed. If any one 
of the si::i^'^^ecn thousand is going out to din¬ 
ner on that day, I c.all upon him publicly to 
come forward, as I have publicly come for¬ 
ward in this paper, for the purpose of stating 
plainly what nouse he is going to, aud how 
many Things Not Generally Known he 
means to use, and which they are. If he 
wiH meet me fairly, I will meet him fairly; 
and, what Jfe more, I will even lead up to his 
choice biti^ and throw my brother in to 
prompt. All I want is that we should be a 
united body, aud that we should not inter¬ 
fere with each other. We have a sure game 
before us, if we onlyshuflSe our cards pro¬ 
perly. Let uS be organised like other 
Societies. Why should we not take a leaf 
out of the Freemasons’ book ? I, for one, 
don’t mind sacrificing .my own exclusive 
tastes, and walking in procession occasion¬ 
ally, with an .apron round my loins, profusely 
decorated with symbols of Things Not Gene¬ 
rally Known—supposing that’ceremony to be 
essential, in our case (as it apparently is in 
that of the Freemason^, to the strict preser¬ 
vation of a secret. Let us forthwith have a 
mystic sign by which we may communicate 
privately, in the broadest glare of the public 
eye. Let us awearsaeh other sixteen thousEmd 
times over to secresy on the subjojtikof the 
pocket Manual Jn one last word—for I must 
come to an end somewhere, inexhaustibly us 
I could run on, if 1 pleased—let us in the 
name of everything that is fraternal iwd fair 
and gentlemanly; wOmbine to enjoy the good- 
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Things-N ot-Generall^Kno vn-of - thia-worid, 1 
share and ahai'e alike. If we can do that, 
and if we can only keep the rest of the pab- 
lie out, we are sure of making :our reputa* 
tious, and sure of keeping our ]|oId of society 
as long as we please.' ^ 

THE LEGEND OF MY NATIVE 
TOWN. 

Ttia little country-town in which I was 
born has a legend of its own which is well 
known to many persons there, although 1 
believe it has never yet found printed record. 
This being the season of story-telling, I do 
not know v/hy 1 should not tell this, after my 
own fashion. 

Pull a hundred and fifteen years ago, when 
George the Second was king, there ^ed 
in. this town a saddlemaker. TldS sa^i^-1 
maker, whose name was Hanson, had a 
daughter, and he had an apprentice. Ever 
since there were stories or story-tellers, ap¬ 
prentices have loved their masters’ daughters, 
which, however common, is at all events a 
possible thing. So, old Hanson’s apprentice, 
Hicliard Hayes, took more delight in seeing 
this daughter, in hearing her speak, or in 
oxchaugiug a few words with her than ever 
old Hanson dreamed of, or than ever anyone 
else dreamed of, not excepting the daughter 
or the apprentice himself. What old Iftinson 
would have done if he had suspected it, I do 
not know. He would probably have thra.shed 
Ills apprentice, and been by him*knocked 
down fur his pains, besides converting him 
into a fanatical lover from that hour. As it 
was, the life of his approntice was not a 
merry one, for old Eauson’s notions of the 
treatment proper for apprentices were'de¬ 
rived from the glorious times of Queen 
Elizabeth; having been transmitfjpd through 
a long line of ancestors, till they came to a 
dead stop in his obstinate he.id. He believed, 
like the ancient form of apprenticeship inden¬ 
ture that bound Hichara Hayes to him, that 
all apprentices, when theiy were free from 
control, took to gambling, or profuse swear¬ 
ing, or drunkenness, with a hearty relish. He 
believed, that if their masters’ eye was not 
constantly upon them, they wouM skulk from 
tlieir work, or rob the till, or go out and 
stop the mail. You might argue as you 
would! 

Hichard Hay.es was a steady, honest, and 
industrious fellow; but, about tills time his 
miud was apt to wander from his work, so 
that some damage vms occasionally done to 
the old saddler’s materials. 

“You are an idle villain,” said the master 
one morning early. “You eat and drink 
liere, and render no return.” 

Hayt^made no answer, though deeply 
wounded. He was no great hero, and was 
still but a lad. He did exactly what many 
other lads have done when offended. He 
refused' to eat that day. When meal-times 


came, he said he would rather work-on; 'Old * 
Hanson bore this' punishment with great 
cheerfulness. He quoted old proveike about 
a proud stomach. . He set the room-door 
oi»n at dinner-time, that the savoiiry steam 
might wander up the long ahop^ and tease 
his refractory appi'entioe. lUcnard Ht^jres 
worked on; but sometime^ wheh the old 
man made a joke at his expense,. He pausod a 
while, and listened. Bid she lough at him,. 
:Or join in the persecutioul If she did, he 
j would starve himself to death. But she did, , 
> not; nor did he hear her speak a word.' 

That aftei’noou, when it was getting dui^ 
and Hico^d HAyes was still at his workj 
while the master saddler was smoking in hfs 
little back-room, Margaret stole through into 
the shop, so gently thift the apprentice did 
not hear her step until she stood beside him. 
She laid her hand' upon his arm. 

“ Come, Biok,” she said ; “ come in for my 
sake. I know, you have not broken fast to¬ 
day.” 

“I have been called a villain, and an 
eater of broad that I have not earned,” said 
Dick. 

“Never mind,” said the girl. “You are 
vexing me, and vexing my father, too. l)o, 
pray, come in.” 

“No, Mar^ret,” replied the apprentice. 

“ I’m not without a guinea of my own. I’tl 
buy my own bread. I’ll work after hours. 
I’ll eat at no man’s table.” 

“ Have you a bad heart ? said the girL 

“ I have a right feeling,” replied Dick. 

“ Well; and if you have, Dick,” replied the 
girl, “ you’ve fasteil long enough. Why do 
you grieve me, too ? Well, well, I cannot 
make you come; so good night.” 

Dick took her little trembling hand, and 
held it for a while, and felt a strong desire . 
to blubber, and give in. He could have held 
out against anything but her compassion. 

He stood there, still holding her hand for 
some minutes, saving not a word ; till, just 
at the moment that she turned away, he 
whispered to her hurriedly : “ I’ll go. 1 care 
for nothing. You sha’nt grieve about me. 
I’ll give in. They shall say or think what 
they like.” With that, he set his work aside 
ami went into the room where the saddler 
was, and sat down insileuce^ aqd ate his meal. 
He bore all the old man’s joke^, and let him 
tell of how often he had known such stub¬ 
born folks brought roiw^d by hunger, and made 
no answer: while the oh’t,sadrller,svise in his 
own conceit, sat the^e sad little thought 
what power had wrought Ihe change. That 
night, Margaret met her, father’s apprentice 
on the stairs, and bade him good night, and 
I told him he was a kind-hearted, fellow, and 
I that she would remember that day, 

I From that time, old Hanson had no more 
' power to uakm bis apwenticc miserable. 
Dick worked hard and did his best, and i?; / 
the old man cofnplained, he gave him 
ansirrf. The time was drawing near, 
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'*ai)preiiticesliip ^oald end, and Dick 
I; tbotignt w'hut he should do when master 
aad planned out many a scheme, 
old ]^ns«ii grew every day more irri- 
taMe.*' Dick’s silence, when he spoke to him, 

. Wok^'like contempt. He saw the time 
drawh^ near when he supposed that his 
sfFpreutice .would throw oft' the mask and 
hetdiim at defiance. All things soared him ; 
dad, one day when he had been rating his 
api^euUce for some trifle, Dick, who thought 
f no more of the matter, began to whistle at 
his work. iJlie old man’s anger was roused 
at this. He rushed at his appreijitice and 
struck Idfn. If Dick had paused no think 
a moment, he would not have returned 
the blow; but he didn’t pause to think, 
a moment. He knocked him down. There 
could be no reconciliation after that. The 
old man declared solemnly that Dick sliould 
be taken before a magistrate, the next 
day, and sent to jail. . l^uson, it is true, 
had struck tlie apprentice first; but ma¬ 
gistrates had DO sympathy with appren¬ 
tices. The old man had bniises; Dies had 
none. There was nothing more certain than 
that Dick, if he came before a magistrate, 
would be sent to a prison, to associate with 
thieves and rogues. Dick turned it over in 
his mind that flight; but, Iook at it how he 
wPuhl, he saw no hope, except in running 
away: so he made uP bis mind at once. 
He tied in a bundle all he possessed, put 
on all his clothes, dropped out of the low 
window on to the porcli, and so into the 
road-way, and walked away. 

A runaway apprentice in those days was 
a far blacker villain than he is now. There 
was not a man or vroman in the country 
round abmit where poor Dick had spent his 
days, who would iiave helped him with a 
crust if they had known it. The very dogs 
were in the interest of masters, and bai kwl 
at all such unnatiual rei^ls. Dick had a 
little money, and he did not doubt of getting 
work when he had got far enough to be 
safe. Dick’s plan was to make a fortune at 
once, and return and claim Margaret tor 
his wife, to compel old Bauson, to forgive 
him and forget the past. But, although 
^is scheme seemed to him well defined and 
practical encpigh,* he found difficulties. In 
many towns, there was not a single saddler to 
be found. More than a week after he had 
left his home, he came«to a place where he 
learned at lastthakffheie was a saddler’s shop. 
Diob surveyed thf house, and determined to 
go in and usk for work; but, going across 
the road to clean his shoes and shake the 
dust from his clothes) he made a discovery | 
’ which turned him in a moment from his 
purpose. Eight facing him was the watcli> 
house, and there, for the first time, Di(& 
caught sight of ^ owiit;nkme upon a large 
jsA*ndbilJ, evidently newly stuck upon the 
iHi^d beside the door. Dick ..read humedly 
vl&deBcription of himself, which made him 


of a down.and sullen It^kj and, on the whole, 
was not flattering. It gave Dick a pang to 
think how his detractors must have it all 
their own way now; hots' every little fault 
he had comn^tted would be raked up and 
exaggeftted, and how Margaret, hearing 
such things all day, might come before long 
to lose her liking for him, and to think that 
th^ vrire right. ‘ 

« would not lielp this story to tell all Dick’i? 
sufiTerings : or how his stock of money gradu¬ 
ally went; or how his stick and bundle 
dwindled down at last to a stick and no 
bundle. In some places people told him at 
once that he was a runaway apjsreuliee. They 
knew it, they said, by his looks, and would 
not harbour him: in other places they 
wanted a character with him—wanted to 
knolt w b^re he came from, and who employed 
bun last; and said that he looked young, and 
most be only just out of his time. To all 
these things he could give no good auswer ; 
and, therefore, in the end, went on his way. 
In this manner, Dick soon began to look like 
a miserable tramp. He slept in barns and 
outhouses, where poor toavellers took shelter 
with him, and became in looks, at least, a bad 
sample even of their class. The very beggars 
on the road addressed him familiaidy, without 
a doubt that he was one of them. But Dick 
woulil.uot be. He would go and be a soldier 
first; and to this end, in fact, he had been in¬ 
evitably coming from the first. 

It was jm New Year’s-day irfthe year seven¬ 
teen hundred and forty-five, that Bichard 
Hayes found himself, hungry and weaiy, and 
cold, in the town of Newcastle on Tyne. He 
wandered up and down the steep and angular 
street, and looketl in at shops, and saw two 
saddlers; but he was too beggarly in his ap¬ 
pearance now, to go in and ask for employ¬ 
ment, like a decent workman. There was no 
help for him, Bebelliou was rife in the 
north. Only that week, the regiment called • 
the Old Buffs, and that called the Bing’s 
Own, commanded, by Colonel Wolfe, had 
lauded there from Flanders. Dick found out 
a Serjeant at a ‘public-house, in a bye-street, 
and there took service at once in tlie Old 
Buffs, and in the nainp of Philip Joyce. 

When all the world conspires to treat an 
honest fellow as an atsuidoned -scoundrel, it 
is ten to one tliat he begins to get nearer and 
■nearer that character every day. Dick’s 
trials had, in fact, not improved inm ; nor did 
the company of ragged recruits, iii which he 
found himself, tend to piake him better. Ho 
cursed his own fate, and cursed the peu{do 
who had behaved harshly to him in his wan¬ 
derings. He had a bitter feeling towards* all 
easy comfortable folks who sat at that me^ 
lime by cheerful £rea, and ate, ain^rank, 
and sang. He h^rd of lighting and cruel- 
'ties in the north with a savage pleasure, and 
wished to be on the march to liave a dieenst* 
to lay waste and kill; and if he shpuhl get 
killed himself ? Well, Dickhad no objection 
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tu that.* The world dhd he had duuc with 
Due ioiother, in a friendly way, for ever. 

In this mood, he wandered and down the' 
streets of Newcastle, during t^ Short time 
the regiment stayed there. lOue day, he 
came, in this way, upon a little gfoup of 
people in an open space, in the town, to 
■whom a man was preaching, slauding in the 
midst. The audience were poor colllbra and 
seafaring men, and some soldiers. The 
preacher belonged to a sect, then too poor 
and despised-to preach under roofs, save 
here and there iu larger towns. He y^as a 
weather-beaten,humble-looking man, seatcely 
less poor in his appearance thim his hearcra 
He stood'in the blustering wind bare-headed, 
holding iu his hand alittle worn and thumbed 
Bible, and preached from that in a rough, , 
coarse way, which all there understood And 
felt. He told them he was a poor fellow lilsa 
themselves ; pointing to his broken boots, in 
which he had walked from London, and in 
j which, God willing, he hoped to get to Scot¬ 
land, to preach there to our men, whom civil 
strife liad turned to devils j but who, if he 
hafF strength, should hear-from hua the 
words of Christ, He spoke to the colliers ; 

ux his rude way, drew illustrations from 
thrir daily life. -• To the sailors ho used 
some seamen’s tei'ms, aiding he had been to 
sea himself. lUchard Hayes listened to him 
with a.curious interest; till, suddeufy the 
man’s eye fell upon him, and he spoke some 
words which he knew well were ijjeant for 
him alone. They were blunt, but not un¬ 
kindly wrorda. They pictured to him his 
position with a truth that made him st^'t. 
They guessed his past life so nearly what it 
was, that the man seemed, in his hearer’s 
eyes, endowed with something more than 
human power. When he stopped and bade' 
bis hearcr.s good night, and the little crowd 
began to disperse, Dick followed him in^the 
gathering twilight, till he came up with 
him, and touched his arm. The man looked 
round. , 

“ You have spoken kind words to a poor 
friendless fellow,” said Dick. “ I walked after 
you to thank you.” 

“Not my,words,” said the man. “ I preach 
as 1 am bidden. God grants that they fall 
not upon stony ground.” 

“ Master,” said Dick, earnestly, “ I’ll tell 
you what 1 feci. 1 , have met uukinJness, and 
wrong, and insult whex-e I did not quite de¬ 
serve them. No human being save you bas 
given a thought to what I am, or where I am 
going, or what may bewmie of me for many a 
day. If you have found the world as I have 
found it, you may be glad to know that I am 
grateful.” ■ ■ 

*nie ^n took Dick’s proffered hand, and 
graspedTit: and then pointing to a little pub¬ 
lic-house bade his bearer follow hint there, 
that Uiey might talk awhile. They found a 
clean quiet room whei’e a bright lirS was 
burning, and glittering in the glass of the old- 


fashioned pints upon the walls. -Dick* iq, 
his joy at ^din^ « itew friend, told hint' Ml 
bis history, and the ;old man gave hlilf hdvice. , 
It was too late, he feared, to back. The 
war demandeil men, and nothing would re¬ 
lease him: but lie exhorted Dick to do his { 
duty; to avoid the evil courses too common j 
with Ms comra les ; to pray to Heaven to j 
turn the hearts of men from violence and I 
bloodshed, and relievo him from' his dreadful, 
burden. Dick assured him fervently that ha 
would strive to follow his advice. And so 4 
they parted; promising to meet next day, 
before the old man went upon his jourOTT.. 
When Bick saV him again, they had a 
longer conversation; they walked together 
a mile out of the town, upn the old 
preacher’s road: and there Dick resolved 
to ask him a favour. 

“You know,” said Dick, “after battles, 
they form a list of all the men who are 
killed. Now, I want you to, promise to 
look always to these, and if ever you lind 
the name of Philip Joyce, which is my name 
in the regiment, to let Margaret Bauson and 
her father know that I am dead,” 

'■ (3od forbid ! ” exclaimed his friend; “ but 
should it be so, His will be done. 1 give my 
promise, and, if I live, it shall be fulfilled.” 

“ Do not say where, or how,” said Dick, in 
a fakering voice, “ for it would grieve hSr 
more than need be.” Say that you saw me 
after I left them, and that I was sorry ibr 
the pain that I had given them.” 

The old preacher grasped his hand and ' 
bade him hope, and be confident of tlie good 
wiishes of Jacob Boniiell; and then took Ids 
farewell, and went upon Ids way. 

Eecruits were drilled rapidly in that lime 
of rebellion, for soldiers must be had whether 
t:iught or not. 

J^chard Tlayes was with the army under 
Wade and General Hawley at Falkirk and 
CuUodei), and saw,many a scene of’carnage, 
but esdkped without a. wound. He heard no 
tidings of the old preacher; but his words 
were not forgotten. There wata not a better 
or more iiumaue soldier in all the army- 
Most men liked him, :uul the cavalry ofiicers 
employed him to mend their saddles for them. 
Two years after he had enlisted, he embarked 
with ld.s regiment for Fltocb{s, and then 
fought at Eoueoux. From the day he left 
his liome, he had never heard of Mar^ret 
or her father, but hcwtill cherished the hope 
of seeing her again. The desire had grown 
with time. Ho guarded the money'ihnt 
he eurued with the hope of bein^ allowed to 
buy his freedom, and relurn lo England; and, 
with this idea for evei*present, he acquired a 
greedy love of money that looked like ava¬ 
rice in his comrades’ eyes, and indeed gi-ew 
nearer to that quality every day. The long 
delaj' preyed u})AiJhis spirits, and he became 
by degrees a sullen and silent man. Th» ■. 
waste^iud luxury of young ofiieers filled 
with envy. The good luck of others madh 
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hkt»- them. The sight of successful After resting a few lafunents, he felt quite 
ttpmed all his thoughts to bitter- revived, and determined to go at once in - 
ness, 's- - ■ search of his comrades. 

Sometimes, ia his great dejection, doubts To those who have ever listened for noises 
' would arise in his mind whether ail honesty real or fanciiil, in solitary places, where 
Were not a mere delusion — a doctrine there is no wind, it will not seem strange 
preached by knaves who were too wise to, that Hayes felt doubtful in whiA direction 
follow it, but palmed it upon weaker men for the body of the army lay; for sometimes he 
their own gain. He knew that sometimes, seemed to hear a confused murmur upon 
after an engagement, or even when -on the either sides, and sometimes a noise, like one 
march, men would grow suddenly possessed halloaing at a great distance. Not doubtitag, 
f of & store of money-—from what source none however, that he should soon rejoin his com* 
toM. Some would gamble this away, sitting rades^ he wound his way round a low hill 
at«ight by watch-fires, and would l^se good till he came to a field of brushwood, where 
sums without a thought, of with a laugh, tracesof the fight Were visible. The flush of 
Dick never joined in these ; but- he would sunset filled the sky, like a crimson vapour 
sometimes look on with a strong interest, risen from the battle-field; but the light was 
One night he j/as watching such a party, beginning to fail. Hayes walked quickly till 
who wei-e quietly throwing dice upon the top he slink again into a hollow, and there, a little 
of a dnim. The man who won was an idle off the path beside a pool of water gleaming 
and dissolute .fellow. Hayes fixed his eyes crimson in the sunset like a pool of blood, 
upon the little heap of money which the he found the body of a man. He lay there 
winner swept into his poueh, and felt a motionless, as if he had striven to gain the 
gnawing envy. The blood rushed to his pool and drink, but had died before he reached 
head. The forms of the men shot up into tin- it; and, being then some distance lrom|i,he 
natural size, and dropped again: the whole battle-field, had, remained thei-e unobserved ; 
scene reeled before nis eyes in the ruddy ibr Hayes knew, by the richness of bis 
glare of the wood-fire. A strong desire pos- nnitbrni, that he was an ofiicer of superilr 
aetsed him to seize the dice-box, and chal-; rank. 

lenge the winner to stake his gains oiieo i Ha^es paused a few moments, watching 
more. A superstitious whisper was in his: the body for some sign of life, but it gave 
ear, that the purpose for which he wanted j none. His epaulettes and sword-hilt glit- 
gold was good .-wid just, and that the other tered even in the waning light, and seemed 
man would squanrler it—and that, seeing aH to dazzlp,the young soldier’s eyes. The un- 
these things. Fortune would favour him. controllable madness of the night before 
He advanced to the drum, luid asked eagei-ly came upon him once again. The lust for 
to be allowed to throw. The man accepted money; the yeamiug after his abandoned 
his challenge, and Hayes lost; he doubled home; the casuistry that made the basest 
his stake, and lost again; doubled it, aud thing seem good, all drew him on. 
lost once more. Some men who knew their It was too late to help the man. The gold 
comrade’s, avaricious character, had gathered or other things .about him could bo useful' 
round, and he knew that they felt a satisfac- to him no'more. Befoi-e many hours, the 
tion ntbis losses. Indeed, as he cMt down wretches who hover about a Ixittle-field would 
his guineas and left the spof, a half-smothered plunder him of all. Hayes’s comrades had 
laugh caught liis e-ar, and roused in him never yet shown scruples on this point, 
thoughts more bitter still than he had felt He stooped quickly beside the body, and 
.upon that New Year’s-day when he wandered drew forth a purse. The man lay sideways, 
bm^y and weary, a stranger in the streets and Hayes perceived a ribbon that was round 
of Newcastle. his neck, as if fastened to some' trinket 

There was a great battle on the next day, worn beneath his shirt. He clntched it 
%(rhieh lasted from daylight until near sunset, greedily, and found a cross thick set with 
many hundr^ bfcing slain. The fight had diamonds that sparkled as he. drew it forth, 
spread, over a wide country, many sharp Hayes shrank flrom touching the body as he 
Struggles having taken place at distant strove to disentangle the ribbon, when, to his 
points. The company to which Hayes be- astonisliment, the wounded into uttered a 
longed hadflieen pushed on to the front; until, faint groan. 

iieaW the close of tlje day,it found itself alone, Hayes stai-ted ; and ^^hen pau.sed ; holding 
and the word was given to fall back. At the cross still fii-mly. The man was evi- 
tjik moment he rrtseived a blow upon ,the dently awakening from a swoon. His hand 
from what cause® he knew not, for he passed quickly "to hifl breast, as if to feel for 
i-eeled at once, and fell. the cross there, and as quickly caught Ifie 

,He could not have lain long. When he plunderer by the lyriet. ^ 
awoke, ft Was still daylight; but the place “Laiasez-rooi Mon Dleu ! la croix ! ” 
-ddierc he found himself; .w&s deserted. He exofaimsd the oificer, as if still lialf-dream- 
,iiruW)ed his head and found a little bipod,* ing. 

w]i|ch Ae wiped with hk handkerchitjf, but Hayes strove to disengage' himseli^ but he 
brnke^l^ to have nothing but a loiiise. himself was weak. Vith recent loss of blood, 
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and the man's strengtl^ was i;eturning. He preacher; "and foi; these iwo yeat^s T 
half-raised hiihself, and cltdchied Hayes with believed that we coaid hitver qieet again in 
both hands, and they, fell together and this world." 


UAJi/ix su&va uuojr, Awaa 

struggled with their whole 8tr(|igth. Hayes 
held the cross still, inslanctively, which en- 


Hayes was too jnueh, a^tated to,, spealc 
many words. He begged his friend to go 


g^ed his hand, and his antagonist drew a home with him: and there the preacdrer told 
pistol from his belt. In another moment he him that he had visited his native town, and, 
would have shot his opponent dedU ; but according to his compact, had coihmnnicaited 
Hayes held off his arm, and, blinded by the^ to Margaret and her father the intel%euce , 
fury of the struggle, draw a pistol from his that be was dead. , .. . 

own breast, and tired at his opponent. The " Promise me,” exclaimed Hayes, "neVisr to 
officer uttered a ^oan, his hold rolas^d, and let them know that 1 still live.” * 

he fell back heavily. Horrified by the dread- The ^ilduess of his manner struck his 
ful act into which his cupidity had betrayed hearer with asSonishmeut; but Hayes that 
him, Hayes Bed froto the ground. night made confession to him of the crime of 

Night had fallen as he hurried on over which he had been guilty, 
fields, and through lanes, till he must have "This is horrible,” Aid his friend, “and 
journeyed some miles. He discovered no can scarcely hope for forgiveness.” 
trace of his comrades, nor did desire to Hayes made no answer; but, taking a little 
meet them again. The words of the preacher box he unlocked it, and 4>»playdd to his 
who had left him at Newcastle rang iu his visitor’s eyes a jjurse of money and a cross, 
ears, and reproached him with his crime, sparkling with diamonds. 

He would Imve given all that he possessed “ They are here as I stole them," says 
—^all hopes that ho had ever cherished, to go Hayes, " the accursed things that tempted 
back and wipe out that one day from his me to murder a wounded man. I have 
memory for ever. Towards daylight, he met touched no atom of their value.” 
some labourers, who directed him to a little “Such justice as is possible must be done,” 
village, where he purchased a blue linen said the preacher. “ I will endeavour by this 
blouse, and a cap and trousers, which con- duo to discover the fiiutily to whom they 
ceoled his military uniform. In this garb he belong, that you may restore them.” • 
wandered about for some time, till finally, he Hayes thanked him, and his visitor took a 
found his way to the coast, and took ship for description of the cross. They spent that 


England. 


night in serious converse, and H;iyes felt a 


Hayes found employment in LoJfion ; but support in his presence which he -had not 
he lived a solitai’y life. Of those who cm- known for a long time. When they parted, his 
ployed him. or c-ame in contact with him, friend told hini,that he was going&omLoudon 
none knew nis history, but all remarked‘his for some tune, but would return again, 
reserved and gloomy cbaracter, and shijuak 

from him with dislike or dread. Some even Many months after this event, the young 
sa^d that he had been a highwayman; others workman was sitting one night alone in his 
did not scruple to hint their belief that he room, seeking occupation for his miml in 
had stained his liands with some dreadful reading, when a tapping at his door aroused 
deed. Hayes knew their distrust or hatred him. Taking his lamp in his hand, he threw 
of him ; but he lived too much with his own the door open, aifd there found his faithful 
thoughts to heed it. His sole idea was to friend, Jacot) Bounell, with a stranger. The 
remain cut off for ever from all who had light uijon the stranger’s face reveamd a man 
known him or eared for him, suffering a life .advanced in life. His countenance was stern 
of volnntaiy hardship in expiation of his and worn, and he had a thick monstache like 
crime; though, sometimes, the thought of the a foreigner. Hayes shrank from the man’s 
misfortunes he had met with, and how these gaze, as if he remembered some one like.him, 
had, step by step, drawn him onward, and iemembered him with slread. 
through a kind of madness to this dreadful " Enter Monsieur Bonnell*’ said the 
end, passed throsilgh his min4, and eased him stranger to the street preacher, iu a foreign 
for a moment of some portion of the burden accent. “You can bgst explain this visit.” 
that’he bore. " This,” said the preacher, “is,the Count 

Two years had elapsed, when one de Beau^ant, the reprasentatlve of Count de 
night, coming to his “cheerless' home, Hayes Beaus6aut, who was killed ib the action at val. 
pajssed a man, who stiircd at him fur a mo- After much correspondepcir witR persons on 
ment, and then, following him, called to him the continent, I have ^iiscovered him, and he 
in an aujuons manner to stop. Hayes turned Ws travelled here in person to obtain from 
bdheat^a lamp,. and the man, suddenly your hand the diamond dtosa, a precious heir¬ 
coming up^with him, called him by the name loom belonging to his family, which you took 


Hayes, recognised him as Jacob Bonnell 


lom belonging to his family, which you iook 
©m his brothcA person on the liattlefield, 

“ They are here I" exclaimed Hayes, sud-j^ 

_. 1 - . I_* ..._ xl.'L 1__ anywxLiA ' 


the street preacher, whom he had parted denly unlocking box; but the stranger 


wHh in 'Newcastle. 


^Ticey reported you Mled,” said the l hanqi held it up to hiseovru face, aad bMe 


him, and taking the l.atnp from his 
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•S&ym scan liis features, and tell liim i£ lie 
knew 

The roan lacked steadily at him, wd Ha^es 
trebled violently, with a sudden suspicion 
of tike truth that awaited him. ~ 

“ I have deceived my fiiend here,” said the 
foreigner impressively. “It was I myself 
who was cruelly attacked and plundered on 
the' field of Val. See here ! ” 

, The stronger thrust open his shirt, and 
revealed, near his left shoulder, a bnllet- 
' wound now healed. “ This is your act,” he 
added. 

Hayes uttered a ory of joyj and sefeing the 
stranger by the hand, fell on his face, and 
implored his pardon for the terrible wrong 
that he bad done, t 

Some tears rolled down the weather-beaten 
cheek of the old soldier as be took Hayes’s 
hand, and assured him of his forgiveness. 
“This noble friend of yours has told me your 
strange story,” he added. 

“It is happily ended so far,” said the 
preacher; “ but with God’s blessing it may 
nave a h.appier sequel. Would you see Mar¬ 
garet Bauson once a^inl ” 

“The hope of such a happiness was gone 
for ever,” replied Hayes; “ but this night and 
its unexpected joy revives rt. Would she, or 
wpuld her father, see me again ? ” 

“She believes you dead,” replied Bou- 
neU : “ that she would be rejoiced to find 3 ’ou 
living, how can I doubt 1 When I saw her 
last, she still wore mourning for her loss, and 
her father spoke of you with tenderness and 
regret as one who might have been happy 
with his daughter, and who might have 
relieved him of the cares of his business now 
in his old age.” 

On the morrow, Jacob Bonnell wrote to 
Margaret and her father, that Bichard Haj es 
was known to be still living, and that he 
■ would come to them that week, to bring 
more important tidings; ainl in a daj' or two 
Hayes and he start^ together. It was in 
the winter time, with some snow on the 
ground, and the old-fiishioned Highflier conch 
Wras four days upon the road—an endless and 
a weai^ time; but Hayes’s heart was lighter 
than it had been for many years. In the old 
%in»; where he stp,yed on the road, when he 
succeeded in fhhing into a doze at night, he 
dreamed of being asaiu and again an appren¬ 
tice in the old sadalemajcer’s shop, with all 
the miserkf of his future life still mercifully 
ladden> from his knowledge. A dream of 
dre^s it was; btft, w&en tliey stood before 
'the old house' agaim and looked up at its 
Titered front, and its worn wooden steps 
leiidiBg into the shop, in which he bad known 
BO mttdh of sorrow ,and delight; and at the 
ebrall-paned lattice window, from which he 
bad dropped on to the poffh OQ the night 

C hen lie fled—and found all still unchaimed,. 

shkde of doubt and iisar passed over him, 
80 ^ happily to vanish. Jacob Boniktl en¬ 
tered firsts and s^ydj some time,r preparing 


the way for bis compaaion. Then, he came 
out, and led his .fiompanimi into the room 
behind the shop, -where the old man, though 
now decrepit, yras sitting in an arm-chair by 
the fire, exactly as of old ; and, oh .1 mowning 
delight of all 1 fais own good Margaret, who, 
had mourned for .and loved 'his memory, 
through all, fell on his shoulder * Utterkig no 
word, but only sobbed for joy. Nob dead! 
Unless the miserable outcast, the poor sol¬ 
dier, and the gloomy misanthrope were one 
with hijn. 

Jacob Bonnell stayed with them for some 
days, doing many good ofiices to poor peiuons 
in the town, though he visited them after¬ 
wards once a-year, taking tlieir town in the 
cil’cuit of his labours. He exhorted them 
alwiys to be mindM of the ZVovidence which 
^d led Vhem to so happy an issue: for 
Hayes, before his next visit, was the huaband 
of Margaret, and the old saddlemaker, who 
had retu-ed, leaving all the conduct of his 
trade to his old apprentice, had caused to he 
written over his windows the words “ Eanson 
and Hayes, Saddlemakers.” 

SIXTY NEW YEABS’ DAYS AGO. 

Is my darling tired already. 

Tired of her long day of play? 

. Doaw yonr little stool besido me, 

Smootii this tangled hair away. 

Can she pnt the logs togotiier, 

Till they make a cheeifui blaze; 

Sliall Eer blind old Uncle toll ber 
Something about long past days? 

. Hark! The wind among tbo cedars 
AVaros their white arms to and tiu, 

•I remember how 1 watch’d them. 

Sixty New Years’ Days ago : 

Then 1 dreamt a glorious vision 
Of gi eat deeds to crown each year; 

Sixty New Years’ Days have found me , 

Useless, helpless, blind,—and here 1 

As I feel my darling stealing 

'Warm soft fingers into mine; ' 

Shall I tell her what I fancied 

In that strange old dream of mine ? 

I was kneeling by the window, 

Reading how a noble bond 
AVilh tlic red cross on their hrea^t-plat^ 

Went to gain the Holy Land, , 

While with eager eyes of wonder 
Over the dark page 1 benf*^ 

Slowly twilight shadows gather'^ 

Till the letters came and went; 

Slowly, till die night was round me, 

Then my heart bcat^ioud aud-.faat * 

. For I felt before I saw it 

That a spirit .near me i«a^d. 

So I laised my eyes, «id aMniag . 

’ Where the moon's first 1*7 was biigld* 

Stood a winged Angel-warri^ 

Ckthed and j^inoplied in light • 

So, with Heavoh's love upon liim, . 

Stem in calm and nsolute wfll, 

Look’d St. Mitjiwli in rioi^Tt 
-Docs the pictuio hang thbro' sUlt? , * 
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’nirettfold were the dreme of'honetir 

ahsoib'd Toy heart and brain } ' 
Threefold crowne the Aa^l p'ornbed. 

Each one to. he hduf^t by. pdiu ' 

While he »poke, a threefold hleteiHg 
.Fell upon my sotil like tud. 

Helpes.. or THE pooa *ito eupFUttNO ; 

ViCTOa m A GEORIDCB ITHIVB ; * , 

S™d«a or * noble pobn ; 

Such the hvDourB of my life. 

Ah, that dream I Long years have brought me 
J oy Bud griof as real things; ^ ' 

Yet never touch'd the tender memory 
Sweet and solemn tliat it brings.— 

Never .quite efiuced the feeling 

Of those white and shadowing wings. 

# 

Ah, I guess, those blue eyes open ! 

Does my &ith |po foolisli seem ? 0 

Yes, my dailing, years have taught Ire, ^ 
It was nothing but a dream. 

Soon, too soon, the bitter knowledge 
Of a foaifnl trial rose, 

Rose to crush my heart, and sternly 
Hade my young ambition close. 

More and more my eyes were clouded. 

Till at last God’s glorious light 
Piisa'd away from me for ever, 

And I lived and live in night. 

Dear, 1 will not dim your pleasure. 

New Years should be only guy. 

In niy night the stars have risen, , 

And 1 wait the dawn of day. 

Even then 1 could be happy, 

For rty hrotlicis’ tender rare • 

In their boyish pastimes ever 
Made me take, or feel a sliarc. 

Philip, even then so thoughtful, • 

Cliarles so noble, brave and fiee ; 

And your father, little Godfrey, • 

Thu most loving of the three. 

Philip reason'd down my sorrow, 

Cliarles would lough my gloom away, 
Godfrey’s little arms put round me. 

Help'd me through my dreariest d.ay. 

And the promise of my Angel, 

Like a star, now blight,, now pale, 

Hung ill the black night above me. 

And 1 felt it could not fail. 

Years pass’d on, my brothers left me, 

Kach went out to take his share 
III the '.train of life ; my porliou / 

Was a humble one — to bear. 

Here 1 dwelt, and learnt to wander 
Tliroiigli the woods and helds alone, 

Every cottage in the village ’ 

IW a corner call'd my own. 

Old nnd. yoting, all fought their trouldes 
Great OP'small for me to hoar; 

I ha'^e often bless'd my sorrow 
That drew others’ grief so near. 

Much the people needed helping— 

Ij^'ded love—for Lovo and Heaven 
Are the-only gifts not barter'd ; 

They alone are freely gileu. 

Aadlgave.it. 'Philip’s bounty 
,^^e yuii^ oridtans dear) made toil 
Pwspep; And want nowr Aton’d _ ^ 
■tOanfe’tenlinaKif the soil. 




Pliilip’s name' turii .X gloried 
He so young, to see it rise!) > 

Soon grew net^ among stateAnen 

As a patriot true and wise. ; ' ^ 

And his people, too, felt honour'd , 

To be ruled by snob a name;, . 

I was proud, too, that they lov^ m, 

Through their pride in liftn it came. . 

He had gain'd what I had long’d for, ■ , 

1 meanwhile grew glad and gay,- 
Mid his people, ts be serving 

Him and diem, in some jioar way. ' , 

Hov his noble earnest speeches, 
r With nntifing fervour came ; 

HApBR or THE POOR AND SDPFERINS, 

Truly ho deserved the name!. 

Had my angel's proinfle fail'd me ? 

Hod tlnit word of hope grown dim ? 

Why, luy Philip liad fnlflll’d it. 

And I loved it best in him! 

Charles mcanwhile-r-ah, you, my darling, 

Can liis loving words recall— 

’Mid tlie bravest and the noblest. 

Braver, nobler, than them all. 

How 1 loved him! how my heart thrill’d 
When his sword clank'd by his side, 

When I touch’d liis gold embroidery, 

Almost tfXW him in his pride ! 

So we parted; he all eager 

To uphold the name lie bore, ' 

Leaving in my charge—lie loved me— 

' Some one whom hie loved still more: 

I must tend tliis gentle flower, 

I nmst spbak to her of him, i 

For he toar’d—Lovg still is fearful— • ■ 

That his memory miglit grow dim. 

I must guard her fi-nm all sorrow, 

I must play a brother's part, ' 

Sliield all grief aud trial ftnm her, 

If it need be, with my heart. 

Years pass'd, aud his name gi'ew famous, 

We wei^ proud, botli she and I; 

Ami we lived u|)on his letters, 

^Whilo the slaw days fleeted by. 

1'hcn at last—} ou know the story, 

ITow a fciu-ful rumour spread, 

Till all hojie had slowly iiuled. 

And wc knew that he was dead. 

Dead! Oh, tliose were hitter hours ; 

Yet witliin my soul there dwelt 
f-'oinetliiiig, while the rest all mourn'd, him, 
Something like a hope I felt* • 

His was no weak life os mine was. 

But a life, so ftill and strong. 

No, 1 could not think he perish'd ^ . 

Nameless, 'mid a conquer’d throng. 

How she droop’d! Tearsspass’d; no riding 
Came, and yet {hat Tittle ^ame* , 

Of strange liope within dly ipiiit 
Still ^urnt on, and lived tne samei. 

Well, my child, our hearts will fail us 
Then, when they the strohgest seem; 

I can look b.i^.oii those liotirs 
As a fearful eVil dream. 

,She had long desjiairid; what wonder 
If.herlieart had turn'd to mum f 
&rthly loves are ilecp'.*nd tender, 

• Net eternal and diviffe I i-’ ' 
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. ; . ijd&'I say how bright a future 
«' ' cBbft) bofiire tny adul that day ? 

.s'^i'boatnngd^ BO gweet,ao tender, 

'And I had to turn away. 

Hafd and terrible the atruggle, '' 

' SW the pain not mine alone ^ 

' I call'd back my Brothei'i gpirit, 

And I bade him claim Ilia own. 

Told her—now 1 dared to do it— 

That I felt the day would riac 
„ When he would return to gladden 

My Weak heart and her bright ejea, 

' And I pleaded—pleaded atemly— ^ 

, In bia name, and for hia aakd: 

Now, 1 can ap^ calmly of it, • 

Then, I -thought my heart would break. 

■ Boon—ah. Love had not deceived roc, 
(Love’a true inatiimta never err ;) 
Wounded, weak, escaped from prison. 

He return'd to mo : to her. 

1 ooold thank God that bright morning. 
When I felt my nrotlicr’a gaze, 

That ray heart waa true and loyal, 

As in our old boyish days. 

Bought by wounds and deeds of daring, 
Honours he had brought away; 

Qlory crown’d his name—my Brother's. 

Mine, too 1—wo were one that day. 

Sinoe the crown on him had fallen, ’ 

' « , “ VlCTOIl IN a NOBLE STRrFE,” 

, I could live and die contented 
With my poor ignoble life. 

Well, my darling, almost weaiy 
Of my story ? Wait awhile; 

Hhr the rest is oniy joy^l, 

I can tell it with a smile. 

One bright promise still was left me. 
Wound so close about my soul, 

That as one by enc had fell’d roc. 

This dream now absorb'd the wliulr. 

"SlHOBK OF A NOBLE Popil,” 

Ah, my darling, few and rare 
Bum the names of the tme Poets, 

Like stars in the pniple iflr. i 

That top, and I glory in it. 

That great gift my Godfrey won; 

I have my dear share of lionour, 

Gain’d by riiat belovM one, 

Gue day shall my darling road it, 

' ^<)i Now ahe cannot understand 

the noble thtmgbts, that lighten 
Through' the genius of the land. 
liti , 1 au) proud to be hia brother. 

Proud to dliuk that hope was true; 

', Thopgh 1 long’ d and stfbve so vsiol]-, 

Wfaaf I fell’d in, he could do. 

• -1 was long beforb 1 knew it, 

• , • i ^ Longci" ere I feiy it BO; , 

' .'ft^ken 1 strnM.ony'rhymea together 
.d" Only for tnfe poor add low.' ^ 

It pleases me, to know it 
. '^or I loved them Well indeed), 

; '30iey care for my humble yerses, 

. J V Wtted for their huiiibfohii^. 

*' ^ cheers my heart to bear ii^ 

.Where ftp fer-offsettlen. roam,' ' a 
' .My poor words are-jfong and cheritU'd^ 

-''j. -Jtuit'TOcauijrahcy speak of Home. ' • 
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And the little children li^g theni 
{That, I think, has pleased mo best), ' 

Often, too, the dying lope ftom^ 

Fvjr they tell of Heurps and rett.- 

So my last vain dream has faded. 

(Such as 1 to think of feme !) 

Yet },will not say it fail'd me. 

For It crown’d my Godfrey’s name. 

No; my Angel did not cheat me. 

For my long life has been blest; 

He did bring me Low and Sorrow, 

He will bring me Light and Uest. 

A MOENING CALL ON A GREAT 
PERSONAGE. 

Whek, some years ago, th# first clearance 
was made in that marshy ahiii-buildiujf yaril 
at Millwail, and the plan^was laid down of 
th^t huge vessel •which bore the name of the 
Great Eastern up to Tuesday, the third of 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
but which on that day, from the lips of a 
young lady named Hope, took the title of the “ 
Leviathan—^there, on the bordeiw. of that 
river, which continually bears upon its bosom 
the full stream of commeijee which flows un¬ 
ceasingly to and from the eVer-ivstless, hun¬ 
gering city—there, in the face of Deptford 
dockyard, with all its old naval associations 
—ther**, within sight of those long webs of 
masts and rigging which mark the outline of 
the crowded docks—there, within sight of 
those old, weather-beaten warrior .vessels, 
strong in a strength that we hope we shall 
want no more—there, within sight of those 
Hospital cupolas, beneath which repose the 
maimed find aged defenders of wooden walls, 
the Representatives of a past lime, was im¬ 
planted the first stake of a great experiment, 
which, if it proves successful, will un¬ 
doubtedly inaugurate a new era in the naval 
world. We may bid farewell 'to tar and 
bunkum, to barks,* brigs, schooners, sloops, 
and frigates, and welcome huge machines 
that savour mores of the engineer’s fac¬ 
tory than the shipbuilder’s yard. And 
thou,my unsteadyfnend of EatcliflFe Highway, 
with those peculiar trousers, so broad and. 
loose about the feet, and so tight and nairow 
round the waist, with that short blue jacket, 
and those small, low shoes, with that black 
neck-tie slung so carelessly round the 
bronzed open Ueok, and that shining cap 
stuck so wonderfully at t^k of thy head 
—am I to part with thee, with all thy dear 
charaoteilatic. waws, thy tavern broils, thy 
exteraperaceous hornpipes, thy rollickinga 
upon dangerous elevktums 'on the tops of 
eabs,,driv^hyrecW^ joyous cabmen) thy 
utter disre^rd of'money, and thy love for 
rum, tobacco, swearing. Extern ma«ic halls, 
comic BOng% argQjnsnts with helpless police¬ 
men, and lodgings somewhere about Stepney, 
or Saint George’s in the East*! Am I to aee 
thee fade slomy from my oot 

enraptured gaete^fadb, as I have, seen the 
stage ooaehman lade l>e%o theer'ki^ 
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place to a respectable, vellroondacted, but are the mea. who. hare b^u workiug ibr ao ^ 
utterly'Ufelesa KJinetMag—a,mixture of the many weary months npoa .the grea§»ship’s 
stuker and the supercargo 1, ' abell; and they are thm^ with their wives 

1 am a passive mstminbut in.the hands of and their children—babies in arms—to wit- 
fate, and I may add in the hands of science; ness the success , or failure of their handi- 
and on the morning of that drizzling, cheer- work. Some of the women hare brought 
less November day, heedless, even ignorant their husbands’ dinners. Mid tikey wait, 
of the impoitanoe of the occasion at which lookingcuriously at the arrangemMits around 
1 am about to assist, I follow the stream them, until the repast is finished upon a piece 
of expectant sight-seers, and find myself, in of old iron, or inside a boiler. Some bfi the 
due time, upon the dismal Island—^the Isle dinner-bearers are not so fortunate in finding 
of Dogs. Over the trembling wooden bridge their husbands in the crowd at .the exact V 
that divides us from London, properly so- moment if hen they want them, and they ruii . 
called, and on through the mist and steamy about bewildered in the general din, be- 
exlittlationi^ and along the sides of the moauing the fact that the dinner is getting : 
green ditches that skirt the roadway,- up cold. 'The sparrows seem to be aware that 
the crowded, noisy, bustling street, hung something is going on ?f far more interest 
with a few dingy flags, and I appi^ach to them than the gigantic launch, and they 
long, silent monster, stretching along abov» assemble in great force, chirruping for-the 
the house-tops — above the tree-tops—and crumbs that may fall from the poor man’s 
standing in impressive calmness:, like some table. One very clean, neat old widow, after ’ 
huge cathedral. As I enter Mr. Scott some difficulty, finds her son, a very greasy,* 
liussell’s yard, I contrast the calm of the muddy lad, with a good deal of lamp-black 
great vcssel-t-the sullen silence of inert about liis face. To the old lady’s great con- 
matter—with tho eager bustle and hurry cern he does not seem to care about his 
of the two thousand workpeople who are dimier, and, she is sure that ho must want I 
employed to assist in the launch, something after being up all night about tho 

1 am in the empire of mud. I am assisting j'ard. The lad iias been stimulated by some 
at a festival in which mud forms the prevail- fellow-workmen with a large allowance of 
ing element. I am surrounded by muddj na- beer, and this, together with the exciting 
vigators, muddy engineers, muddy policemen, event of the day, had made him so indiffe- 
muddy clerks of works, muddy, reckless, ladies, rent to food, that the old Iady,veryunwil- 
muddy directors, muddy secretaries; ^ud I be- lingly, is compelled to leave the carefully 
come muddy myself, Mud-^softelayeymud— prepared comforts to take their chance in 
is the distinguishing feature in this Mand of tiie course of the afternoon. Such domestic 
dirty Dogs. Not to be muddy is to argue yopr- events go on, no matter what great interests 
self unknown, and to be confounded with are hanging in the balance. Dinners were i 
the unimportant rank and file of visiters, brought to workmen by careful wives and 
who number in and around the yai-d, and motliers at the building of the Tower of 
upon the river, and the opposite coast, full Babel, and wiiy not at the launch of the 
one hundred thousand souls. • Leviathan ? The welfare of her greasy. 

The birthplace of the Leviathan presents muddy son, was of more moment to the clean, 
rather a chaotic picture. Lying about in the old, widowed motlier, than the great, sullen 
clay, like plums in a pudding, are large carcsiser which one "liundred thousand people 
screws, crowbars, broken .hammers, bits of were so auxious to see floating on the 
iron, cogwheels,' sheets of metal, scaffol'd waters. 

poles and blocks of timber, big spike-nails, On all occasions of this kind you meet 
felled trees, iron girders—pieces of cable, with a good deal of character, brought out 
chain, pulleys, and boilers, into which by the surrounding circumstances. 'J'here is 
people creep out of the rain. the practical man, bloated with all the tradi- 

There is the hum of many voices upon tions of the 1>ast, but a hoppless blank as 
land, and the shouts from the river, the to the future ; who would f-ather (ding to the 
music and ringing of the bells on the oppo- inventions and appliances |hat we liave, 
site shore, .the* hissing of steam, and the thau fly to others t^t he knows not of. He *1 
clatter of' the engines. Cai-cworn. offi- is, at the present time, a good represen- J 
cials })a88 me, who, have b^en hard and tative of those men, laughed at now, vho | 
anxiously at work for many weeks; and who backed a Margate hoy agauist the first loco- i 
' Lave been up all night They look at me motive enmue that ever nan *Qn rails, and who 
with a sorry welcome, 'ronderiug how I and considerecT the man .wlro proposed to 
Bc^many persons can take an interest in what light London with gas a dangerous lunatic of 
appeaisAo them an irksome task. There are the Guy Fawkes’ breed, against whom every 
groum'of stout, powetfa! imYvie% Lancashire man’s fiand ought to be turned who did not 
and Yorkshire, who are not occupied to-day wish to see bift .home in .flames, and his 
in the work of the yard, ami (li^ent classes children calcined. . , 

of LuBging workpeople, some in bluejackets, Such men as these were very plentiful oh , 
a&dsi^e, in clayey brown shirts, and some the morning of the third of November, 
in fhatiah suits, aqdvei^ greasy cape. The«e standing in the centred of a little attentive 
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«,Kr(rap,. itiid delivering such oracniar phrases 
' at ^^Woo^, sir, uever did it before, and^ it 
, .vr^' ffever do it again!" confidently wttbg 
'..t|^eiir opinions, the result of fiva minuter 
superficial,.and untrained examination, 
against the plans of men who have thought 
^and diieamed of nothing else than the great 
' work before them, day and night, for pany 
weary years. 

Then, Uiere were fussy men,—probably 
shareholders in the Company to the extent 
of one small share,--who were taking out 
the value of their individual subscription in 
a minute examination of ^very [fart of the 
complex and powerful machinery, and who 
w^e begging the visitors to keep back, as 
ax£- attendant clowi clears the ring fur a 
tumbler. ' 

Then, there were important men of stately 
forms, clad in dbuble breasted coats and 
waistcoats, who awed you with authoritative 
glances like incarnate beadles. Tliey must 
Jhave been directors, or sworn friends of 
.directors, for Board-room was written iu 
every line of their important countenances. 

Of more real importance iu connection with 
the event of the day were those two mud iy, 
anxious ordinary working men, lookuig like 
a decent master carpenter, and liis attendant 
. forem.an, whose minds and bodies were too 
much occupied to afibrd time or inclination 
for any pose plastique of official dignity. 
They were Mr. Brunei, the engineer, and 
Mr. Harrisou, the captain of the Leviathan ; 
i&e former almost bent double with fatigue, 
and the latter with eveiy particle of the 
salt-sea captain drawn out of him during his 
long residence in Mr. Scott liussell’s ship- 
buuding yard. 

Then, there were fidgeting men, who tried 
to catch the eye of persons in high authority, 
upon the^ strength of havjng met them once 
or twice somewhere at dinner. . You could 
hear such men saying to*friends: “,I know 
Brown very intimately; very nice fellow, 
Brown ; if I could only get hold of Brown 
for half a second, he would put that matter 
right in an instant.” . “ That matter ” gene¬ 
rally referred to a rebuff they had met with 
/^om a muddy policeman, who prevented 
wem rushing into a position of imminent 
peril; « • 

i'Then there were pretty little groups of 
•elegautly drwfced ladies, carefully escorted 


carefully escorted 


across chains and cables, to some position 
. 9 pppdsed to be more thhn ordinarily interest-1 
iftg, ,fpr the ^rjAse of exclaiming La !' 
isn't it wondffi’ful f” I 

there were advebturous spirits 
ammi^t the direptors, who would get into 
positiuns' of danger, to thq, great horror of 
their wives and daughters ; and. who seamed 
disposed < to counsel the whole Board, with 
the-Chbirman„at their head, to go dovwi with 
theNM||^ and venture to a man. , 


The riynr, abgut twp o'lilock in the after- 
nooi^ presented the appen^uos .of a solid 
mass ot human beings out^e tb«;liimtsjpre* 
scribed by the Leviathmi authorities. Jcdly 
young watermen were in charge' of crews 
such as they had never seen since the .first 
steamer was launched upon the Thames. 
Thei'i* werp coal-barges, lumpy Scoteh and 
Hamburg steamers, Dutch galliots, skiffs 
and cutters, barks, schooners, and sloops, 
neat little Chelsea steamers, worn-looking 
Woolwich boats, ambitiom Gravesend crafts, 

E olice barges, floatu^-engiaes, mooring- 
arges, fislmcg-smacks, fruit vessels, light 
jaunty yachts, and grimy coUiers from Sun¬ 
derland. I think I see the little, dirty, naval 
drudge on boatd the Bounding Betsy, from 
Sijjelds, looking up with awe and admiration 
^t the great vessel which overshadows him, 
and wondering if he will ever be on board 
such a craft. There must be some charm iu 
the sea for this poor lad, which our wisdom 
does not enable us to measure. His life 
seems hard enough ; bis berth is grimy; his 
hands and face are grimy ; his food is grimy, 
for he crunches the coaf-dnst as he eats Lis 
pork and greens; his captain is grimy; the 
cook, who is also the chief mate, is grimy ; 
and the two able seamen are grimy. He has 
to obey orders from every grimy mouth, and 
occasionally he gets a stout cuff from a grimy 
fist.. He has little or no bed daring the 
short grimy vayago, and his life is passed 
amidst Coal-dnst and water. Yet tho lad is 
happy and cheerful; and if his old mother 
wishes to keep him on land, she must ohaiu 
hhn up strongly to the cottage-door. 1 wonder 
whether the c.aptain of the Leviathan Wks 
ever such a boy 1' I know many great 
captains who were. 

A general spirit of reckless daring seem.s 
to animate the majority of the visitors. They 
delight in insecure platforms; they crowd on 
smaU, frail, houso-tops; they come up in 
little cockle-boats, almost under the bows of 
tlie great ship. In the yard, they take up 
positions where .the sudden snapping of a 
chain, or the flying out, under severe pres¬ 
sure, of a few heavy rivets, would be fraught 
with consequences that they either have not 
dreamed of, or have mado up their minds to 
brave, ilany in that dense floating m-oss on 
the river and the opposite shore wjould not 
be sorry to experience the .excitement of a 
great disaster, even at the eminent risk of 
theirmwn fives. Others trust with wondei-ful 
faith to the prudence alnd wisdom of the pre¬ 
siding engineer, .although they know that the 
sadden uneheckedcfafling over or rushing 
down of such a mass into the water would, in 
all probability, swamp every boat upon >1116 
river in its immediate neignbournbod, and 
wash away the people on the opposite shore. 
Everything about we yard and the vessel is 
large, and rough, and strong; and many who 
contemplate tbese«tffiiQKs become, imlimagpia- 
tion, large, rough, and strong IfifewiBS.- H 
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the fe^Ieat Tiattor in the yard auddenly 
asked to lift balf-a-ton w'Kght, dr hold a chain 
"‘againat a . tugging power of six hoi’see, he 
would tnm up hia onijh and try. 

The masB that has to he launched, or 
pushed into the water, weighs twelve thousand 
tona It is as high as an ordina^ church, 
' and exactly -the length of the Art Treasures’ 
Buliding at Manchesteror, to convey the 
dimensicms more approximately to the mind 
of a Xiondouer, we may tell him that the 
length, breadth, and height of the Le^than 
corresponds very nearly to the length,breadth, 
and height of Great George Street, West¬ 
minster. This measnres the mere shell of 
th(' vessel; for, when it is finished and has 
its crew and cargo on board for voyaging, it 
will be more than double its present wei^t. 
The problem to Solve, then, out of*the pei^ 
and-ink abstraction, and the undisturbed soli¬ 
tude of a civil engineer’s office, and in the 
broad light of day, before a hundred thousand 
eager, trusting, sceptical, anxious speclators, 
is, to let down an iron hull gradually into 
the water, six hundred and eighty feet (or 
nearly one-eighth of a mile) long, eighty-three 
feet hroad, sixty feet high, and weighing 
nearly twelve thousand tons. This is the 
task that Mr. Brunei has undertaken. He 
stands in a Very diffei-ent position from that 
of a great military or naval commanded on a 
^jgrand emergency : they employ great forces 
to destroy; he employs them to preserve. 
Oil one side he has the capital of flie Com¬ 
pany, to the extent of a million, under his 
cluiige ; and on the other, many thousands; 
of visitors to shield from injury or dealh. 
This task, also, Mr. Brunei has uudertal^en. 

The army that he employs to carry out his 
orders, is rude and ill-organised, about two 
thousand in number, unaccustomed to work 
in unison, and strong and hearty as they look, 
practically useless without the aid of machi¬ 
nery. Til at aid the engineer has availed 
himself of very largely. Two steam-engines 
stationed at each end of the yard, opposite 
the head and stern of the vessel, operate by 
drawing in chains ^ working round barges 
moored in the river, and acting to draw the 
vessel down its Isnnching-ways. Pour other 
barges are moored in the river, working 
drawing tackle equal in force to two hundred 
and fifty tons. These with the hydraulic 
pumps nsed on. the land side to press the 
vessd forward, are the forces employed to 
overcome the reluctance of the Leviathan to 
move. There it standi), like a stilky monster, 
firm in its two cradles, at the top of its 
launching ways, which slo^ie down gently to 
the water’s Mge, well covered with himp- 
blA;k and grease. The machinery used to 
keep th? great vessel back, and prevent its 
plunging too hastily into its new element, 
injuring itself and everyone near^it, is twd 
enormous cables, the links of which are as 
th)ok as a mail’s thigh'-j yoUed round drums 
as high as a smfttl house, and govern|^ 1^ 


four windlasses, twp 'lo eae^ T|d** 

with the two thousand navnes and wtrkm'en, 
standing like terriers idkimt-holes, watting for 
orders, IS the power placed in Mr. Brunei’s 
hands to use for one ohjeet—ddte louach of the 
Leviathan, twelve thousand tons weiglM:-^n 
the third of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, at one o’clock in Ihe day. 

At that hour, everything being in readi* 
ness, the operation commences, and for some 
few minutes no result is visible. All onoe, - 
a loud, united shout is heard, and those'.at ’ 
the ster^-qable see the head of the vessel ’ 
slide some little distance down the ways. In 
an instant afterwards—^before the shout has' 
died away—^the. huge mass quiyered from 
head to foot, and the siftm part follows the 
lead of the head with a grinding crash and 
sullen roar, and in two seconds, before the 
dazzled eyes of the people have scarcely 
realised the fact, the mighty vessel baa 
slipped six feet down her ways, like a boy 
down a slide. The stern cable drum savagely 
pays out its gigantic chain, and one of the 
windlasses revolves with frightful rapidity, 
hurling a dozen poor men, who are uupre* 
i>ared for the sudden movement, like acro¬ 
bats, into the air, and in another moment 
they are lying bleeding, senseless, and writh¬ 
ing on the ground. The men at the other 
windlass—a mere handful—see that every¬ 
thing depends upon their redoubled efforts, 
and a dozen strong, earnest arms, aided by 
machinery, pull up the retreating monster— 
the twelve thousand tons—with a sadden 
check, :ind a quiver fell throughout its enor¬ 
mous length and breiidth, as if it was the 
most tottering horse, or the most shaky cab 
-that ever came out upon a night-stand. 
The engines stop, and a rush takes place 
towards the Injured men j and, while they 
are being carried to the hospital in the arms 
of their fellow workmen—two of them to die, 
and baptise the "Leviathan in blood—the 
shouts from the river and the opposite shore 
came wafted, on the wind, from men who 
little know liow much they are indebted to 
that handful of resolute men at the stern 
windlass. 

After the lapse of one hour, the work is 
re-commeuced, but the surly monster refuses 
to move. One of the drawing-chains snaps 
under extreme tension, ..and the hydraulic 
pressure pump gets out of order. At half 
past two o’clock, the launch of the JjeviathaD, 
’as far as the public are concerned, is finally 
closed. * 

As I join the Teluemit • crofid, and file 
slowly out of thp wel^ muddy yard into the 
outer chaos of drunken sailors, overflowing’ 
beer-shops, atreamitie houses, misty marehes, 
laden omnibuses, Bplashed broughams, inde¬ 
pendent cabs, aiM close, drizzling rain, I f’d 
that, as the experiment of tlie day has de¬ 
monstrated the i)ower to pro})el and the 
poweFto check, the first imijcrtaut sts^c in . 
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*be aa aeoure. The launch, con- in'the presence of a man who has so very 

tintt^cthrough Novemher, has nbt, at this many relations,” • ' • , 

preattit writiiig, been fully effected'; but will, “ 0, dear, no! ” said -the Lieutenaht. “ A 
ihero ia every hope, in ^ite of tJ^acherous man with such a- frightful lot of oonpexi*^* 
ohaina and dragging anchora, be‘speedily has no right to ben-and. is not generaUy-r- 
odmpleted. very sensitive. Elees me! if I h^d-nothing 

. v-:---- for my relationa, i 

WANDEEINGS IN INDIA.* should run the risk of being perpetually 

■ -—r- < kpocked down. Life is much too short i'or 

The next encainpment-ground at which soi’t of thing. Therefore, when I hear 
we halted was close to a d4k bungalow; £my one abuse or reflect upon any rtlation or 
and, during the day, there were several coimejiion of mine, I am invariably silent; 
arrivals and departures ; the /travellers or, if appealed to, express my indifference by 
meyely halting for an hour br so, while some u shrug -of the shoulders." 
refreshment Was got ready. The Lieutenant, we were interrupted by the old 

. who appeared to know everybody in Hin- Soiibahdar, who came to the door of the tent, 
doostan (I never m@b a person who did not Bfe liad dined, washed, smoked, slept, and had 
know him) contrived to use his own plirase, got up to grumble. His huge teak box 
to "screw a small chat oSit of each of them.” c—which'ineasured four feet by two, and two 
On one occasion he returned to the tent f'^et deep, and without which he never tra- 
.richer than he left it He earned in one hand veiled—had received a slight injury, and of 
' a small basket containing preserved oysters, this he had come to complain. He said, that, 
crystallised apricots, and captains’-biscuits, iu the’ time of Lord Clive or Lord Lake, if 
and in the other a stone bottle of Mai-aschino. i s«cb a thing had happened, the men in charge 
Under his arm was a quantity of gauze,';‘'f tim liackeries (carts) would have heoii 
which he wanted for a veil, he s.aid. These hanged on the spot; and Phool Singh Brah- 
contribufions he had levied from a lady who “dw. whose exertions, he alleged, prevented 
was going to Muttra, where her hush.and was' utter destruction of the box, would have 
an official of some niiignitude. She had just: been promoted to the rank of havildar. 
rfcturned from England, the Lieutenant in-1 “ Clive and Lake I” whispered the liieii- 

formed me^ and was looking as blooming as' tcnailt to me. “ He talks like a leading 
possible. To my question, “ Do you know ! article in a London newspaper.” Then, tum- 
her?” he responded, “ O, yes! she is one of>g to Ae old man, he inquired, “Would 


my sixty.” 

“Sixty what 1” 

“ First-cousins.” 

“All in India!” 

“ Every one of them. My good sir, I have 
at this moment, in the Bengal Presidency 


alone, upwards of two hundred and twenty self-denying men, who dieerfully endured 
relations and connexions, male and female, uny personal inconvenience ; not by a parcel 
and every one of them—that is to say, the ol' old grumblers like yourself, who have no 
men and the boys—in the service of tlie right to refer to the career of those illus- 
government.” trions men.” 

“Is it possible?” “ Sahib, I was with Lord Lake’s army.” 

“Yes. What is more, four-fifths of tlie “Then, that’s W very reason that yu 
number are in the civil service. I should ought not to be here.” 
have been in the civil service, too, only I ” Eut our present Colonel, Sahib, was 


“Is it possible?” “ Sahib, I was with Lord Lake’s army.” 

“Yes. What is more, four-fifths of tlie “Then, that’s W very reason that yu 
number are in the civil service. I should ought not to be here.” 
have been in the civil service, too, only I Eut our present Colonel, Sahib, was 
was sent away from Haileybury for rebel- with Lord Lake.” 
aUou and card-playing. It is not an easy ** And I wish he was with Lord Lake 
matter for to go to any station in th'ese' now ! ” 
provinces without finding a cousin in it.” “ T shall report this. Sahib. 

“ Do you know the assistant-magistrate of “Very well. Do!” , 

Jigea, ? ” Whereupon the ohi officer Left the tent, and 

“ Yes." . the Lieutenant assured me that the Colonel, 

a is he a cousin of yours ?,” who was as imbecile as the Soubahdar, would 

'“//e isn’t. But' his wife’s father and my 0 “> 08 e the matter to be*lnvestigated, and that 
father were* own brothers ; so it amounts to be, the Lieutenant, _ would, to a certainty, 
- ,pretty much the same4hing.” receive a severe reprimand. 

V ‘‘lAnd do you know :&e judge of Jam- “ what ? ” I asked, 

pore-?:"-’ This was a gentleman to whom I not having made arrange^geiitslor 

had letters of introdnetion. the safe conveyance of the baggage, and 

“Yes. His mo^er was illy aunt.” for having treated with a want of courtesy 

.“It must he dano'eraus/’ I suggested, a native'pommissioned officer of the regiment. 
JlditM express an opinion of anyone im India ^ need scarcely teU you, that this reprimand 

^ ''' ® will in Kn» wnir diatiirb mv niirlit.’a 




■ * See miftber 404, p. 


will not in ary, way disturb my night’s 
rest.” 


Lbrd Clive or Lord Lake have sanctioned 
your carrying about that beastly trunk on 
luai'ch at all ?” 

*“Yes, Sahib.” 

‘,‘It is not true. Lord Clive and Ijord 
Lake gained their victories by the help of 









“ But, fhe complainant will fotget it,” (laid 
I, “ before he gels back to the regiment.’? 

“Forget it?” exclaimed the Lieutenant. 

“ Forget it ? A natire-r^speeadly a native 
commissioned officer—^forget a grievance ? 
Catch that old man forgetting the tligiitest ' 
unpleasautnesa that has occurred to him 
during this march. He will, it is true, for- 
getihis present gi-ievance to-tnorrow,*when 
he has a fresh one; but, at the end of ^ 
journey they will be forthcosning in a lump.” 
<§ This prophecy was destined not to be ful¬ 
filled; for, presently, a sepoy came to the 
Lieutenant, and reported that the Soubahdar 
was very ill. We hastened to the old man’s 
tent, iind found him, strange to say, in the 
last extremity. He was going very fast; hut, 
nevertheless, he continued to gurgle forth 
a grievance. He demanded, with, his list 
breath, why the East India Company did no# 
give him Lis pay, as in Lord Lake’s time, in 
fSicca rupees ? 

“You shall, in future, receive it in Sicija 
rupees,” said tlie Lieutenant, bending over 
the old man, whose hand he grasped tightly. 

“ Ami will my past losses be made good ? ” 
he asked with awful energy. 

“ Yes,” said the Lieutenant. 

“It is well!” and the old man, slipped 
almost imperceptibly from one world to 
another. ^ 

That the old Soubahdar, who was upwards 
of eighty, had died, of natural causes, there 
could be no question; but, clamqfous as 
was the entire company for the interment of 
the body, the Lieutenant determined on 
taking it to Agra, for the purpose of a.sur- 
gical examination. Meanwhile the old man’s 
effects M'ore scrupulously collected and put 
under seal. 

,■ *- We were now only twenty-six miles from 
“■j^gra, the capital of the North West Pro- 
' vlnce.s, find it was agreed to perforin the 
distairce in one march. We, therefore, 
started at sundown and travelled all night. 
The moon was shining brightly; the load 
was in excellent order; and, notwithstanding 
that the old Soubahdar was lying lifeless on 
the top of some of the treasure-boxes, the 
sepoys were in high spirits ; and, on several 
occasions even jocular in respect to the 
tl<‘(o.'i,se(rs weakness — that of periietually 
grumbling. 

* Shortly after the day had dawned, I be¬ 
held on the distant horizon something like 
a large white cloud. Had we been at sea, 

I should have said it tyis a sail or an iceberg ; 
to which it bore a very striking resemblance. 

I pointed it out to the Lieutenant, who 
smiled; 

“r)on’t yon know what that is ?” 

• ‘^o,”«I answered. 

“ Can’t you guess ? ” 

“No. What is it?” 

“ That is the famous Taj Mahal, That is 
tbe building that defies the most graphic pen | 
in the world to do justice to its grandeur and I 


its transcendent beanfy Bulwe&in the'Lsi^. 
of Lyons, 'has a passtige whi^n Bomethues 
reminds me of the Taj : *' 

‘ A palace liftiog to etenial' lammer " r 
Its marble balls from out a glossy biigwr 
Of eoaloBt foliage, musiod mtli WrHs.’ i ’ 

But, how far short must any description of. 
such a place fiiU I How far distant, do yoti 
suppose we are from that building ? ”■ 

“ About two miles.” 

“ Upwards of nine miles—as the crow 
flies! Yes, that is the Taj, the tomb of a 
woman—4he wife of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 
The pure white iftarble of which it is bnil% • 
was brought from Ajmere. For upwards’of 
twenty-five years, twenty-five thousand men 
were employed, day by dhy, on that edifice. 

I am afraid to say how many millions it cost. 
The Mahrattas carried away the huge silver 
gates and made them into rupees. What 
became of the inner gate, which was formed 
of a single piece of agate, no one can say. 
Tlie general opinion is, that it is buried some¬ 
where in Bhurtpore, The original idea was 
to build a corresponding tomb on this side of 
the river for the Emperor himself, and con¬ 
nect the two by a bridge of white marbk. 
A very pretty idea—was it. not ? LmU 
William Bentiuck was for pulling the Taj 
down and selling the marble, or using it for 
building purposes.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“Not at all. He thought it was very im¬ 
politic to allow these gor'geous edifices to 
stand—^these monuments of folly, extrava¬ 
gance and. superstition, which served none 
but the worst of purposes, leading the natives 
to draw prejudicial comparisons between the 
simple and economical sti'uctures of the British 
and these stupendous and costly erections 
of the Mogul Emperors. Aud most assurediji 
our bungalows, churches,'aud other buildings 
do present a moat bpggarly appearance along¬ 
side these masses of polished marble aud red 
stone. It looks as though we had>no con¬ 
fidence in our hold of the country, and there¬ 
fore would not go to any exf>enao worth 
speaking of. Look at our court houses, iu 
the civil lines, as that part of Agra is called, 
—a parcel of paltry brick and mortar pigeon 
holes, not to m compared wHh«%e tenements 
that the*menial servants of the Emperors 
inhabited. Look at the Government House, 
the Metcalfe Testimonial, and other paltry 
European edifices.” • 

“ Surely,” said I, ‘byou, would preaeiwe 
rather than deface or destroy the^e magnifi¬ 
cent works of art—thesw wonders of the 
world ? ” • • 

“ Works of art and wonders of' the w»ld 
they doubtless are ; but, under existing cir- 
enrastanees, they are eyesores, and I would 
pull down eveiyftie of them, and convert the 
material into useful buildings—4 )arracks— 
splen(^,d barracks for our British and native 
troops'; hospitals, worthy of being called, 
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^ Hi>apltal*u (jotot-bouses, cliurohes, magasmes, 
andfao forth.” 

“ Btft what barbarians the natives would 
tbiuktus!” ' 

What does that signify 1 Are we the 
flonqueroifb of the country or are we not? 

, As to what they, would think of us, they 
jean’t think much worse of us than they do 
already. Do we not eat swine’s flesh, and 
do not English ladies dance (the natives call 
it ‘jumping about ’) and with men who are 
not their husbands ? Barbarians ? Why, 
the very dress that we wear renders us 
barbarians in their sight.” f 

The Sun had now risen high in the heavens, 
and Iris rays fell upon the Taj, which we 
were, gradually, ap^oachiug. I was wrapped 
in admiration, and wishing in my inmost heart 
that my talkative companion would cease, 
and leave me to gaze, in silence, on that 
glorious scene, when suddenly the procession 
Halted, and the Lieutenant shouted out the 
word “ Hulloa ! ” in a voice so loud that 1 
was completely startled, 

“ What is the matter ? ” I asked. 

“Matter!” the Lieutenaut echoed me. 
“Matter ? Look a-head ! There is a wheel 
oj one of those i iekety carts, and those con¬ 
founded boxes are scattered all over the road.” 
Here the little oflicer bounded like :ui 
Indian-rubber ball from his seat, and, in a 
towering passion with .all the world in gene¬ 
ral, but nq one in particular, rushed to 
the spot where the disaster had occurred, 
and there began to fret, fume, aud oiiort 
moat violently. 

“Hush, S.ahib!” said one of the S'poys, 
saluting Ills oflicer very respectfully, ‘‘ or you 
maj' wake the Soubahuar, and then what 
will happen?” 

This appeal had the eflect of restoring the 
^lieutenant to calmness aud good-humour. 
He smiled, and.seemed to feel that matters 
would certainly have bqcii worse, and tlie 
delay more protracted, had the old man been 
alive and witucB.5ed the accident. 

One of the boxes was am.ashed to pieces, 
and the rupees were lying about in all direc¬ 
tions—the sepoys picking them up, and 
searcliiug for others in the dust and sami. 
I never witnessed a more ridiculous or gro¬ 
tesque scene thdn this: the native soldiers 
in their red coats and chaco,«, hut With bare 
legs, and without shoes, kneeling, and sifting 
the earth through their fingers—the Lieu¬ 
tenant in his pyjamahs aud .solar hat, a 
dTroot In hia muath*, and in his hand the 
buggy whip, yelucli hS used as a b.i.ton while 
giving his order's. " 

“Does this often happen! ” I was tempted 
to iwik. 

“ (lonqtantly,” was the Lieutenant’s reply. 
“ The Government have a j)u]lock-tram for 
the conveyance of stores, and even private 
individual^, by paying for the carriage, may 
have their goods taken from station 4o sta¬ 
tion ; but in, respect to treasure, we cling to 


the old sTOtem. The miljtary authorities 
apply to the magistrates, wliose subordinates 
provide these hackeries, which wera,in vogue 
some five thousand years ago. And just 
observe those rotten boxes.” 

“ Why ai« they, not lined with cast iron or 
zinc ? ” 

“ It^would be too expensive. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot afford it.” 

•“ But why should not the Government use 
its owu bullock-train for the conveyance of 
treasure, instead of hiring these antiqnatodW 
and rdlten conveyances ? ” 

“Because .the bullook-fe-ain is under the 
post-office authorities; and the military 
authorities have nothing to do with the post- 
oflice authorities.” 

“Is that a reason?” 

* No-tuor is it rhygie ; but it is a pait of 
bur Indian 'system, and, what is more, it is 
Government logic. However, I am not going 
to stop here all ihay. We will push on, and 
get into Agra for breakfast. The trcasim: 
will dome all right enough, and I will he 
tlierc to meet it at the office of the magistrate 
ami collector.” 

We now took our seats in the old buggy, 
nie hood was raised ; the Syce sat behind, 
and otf we went at a canter, which very soon 
became a gallop, lu the parlance of the 
lieutenant, tin; old horse w'as indeed a ripper. 
WJieu warm there was no hohliug him, and 
ho went over his seven and a-hiuf miles ot 
, groiiiul in thirty-seven minutes. At tliebiidge 
i of boats which crosses the Jumna, wc met, By 
, chance, the assistant-magistrate (the’ friend 
I with whom I was going to stay, and the hus- 
I band of the Lieutenant’s fimt cousin), lie was 
dr»s.sed in a pair of hirj^e jack-boots, corduroy 
breeches, .a shooting coat, and a solar helmet; 
and was riding an immensely jwwerful Cape 
. horse. 11% did nut recognise either of us at 
fiivt, but pulled up, aud turned roumr the 
I moment the I.icutenant shouted oat his 
name with the addition of “ Old boy! 

I —household words in the mouth ol the 
Lieutenaut, for he pot only ap])lied them to 
things animate, but iiiauiiuale ; for instance, 
his corkscrew, his tea-pot, his buggy, hi.-, 
w.atcli, his hat, everything with, him was an 
old boy, in common with the Lieutenant- 
I Governor, or tlie general commanding the 
: division. , 

, After I had been greeted by my friend, 
who had been at a loss to account lor my 
delaj' in reaching Agra—the Lieutenant thus 
addressed him : <. ' 

“ 1 say, old boy. Look here. I have a lot 
of treasure for you about seven or eiglit miles 
!irom this ; but there has been a break-down. 
Send out a loj. of fellows to give as-sistivice 
I will you ? ” ' 

I “Yes.” 

“ And look here, old boy. There's a dead 
, Soubahdar.” 

“ A what ? ’’ , 

1 “ A dead Soubahdar. He died suddenly. 
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•and I do«’t wish him th he barieA without an comparatively skilful operatot,' and clSijld ' 
examination, hecausc I bullied mm inildlyj take olf an' aim a leg with'surprising* 
only a short time previous to his going out. dexterity. Notwitl^tdnding his ^vious 
You will manage that for me, old boy, won’t character—that of a sensualists and faithless 
yon ? ” ( , intriguer: one, indeed, who had not been 

“Oh, veal” constant even to his own vUlainiea—1 could 

“He died of old age, and his last grievance ; not help liking his conversation; which was ' 
but still I should like a medical man’s oertili- humorously enlivened with imitations pf 
cate ; just to satisfy the colonel, who terved English officers with whom he had\ coine in 
with him in Lord Lake’s time, you know, and contact and was entertaining to the last degree, 
all that sort of thing.” His anecdotes, relating to the late Bunjeet 

“lean manage ail ^hat for yod,” replied Singh, were peculiarly iutevestmg; coming 
the offiei-al, riding by the side of the Igiggy; s| they did from the lips of a man who had 
“ but push on, for the sun is becoming rather been so fiuch in the company of tliat re- 
oppressive, and I have no hood to my saddle, markable monartb, who in many respects 
remember.” resembled' Napoleon the First, esijecially in 

My host and hostess made me as comfort- the seleotion of the instruments of his power, 
able and as happy as any traveller could “All his” (Bunjeet’s) “8hief men,” said the 
wish to be made. Of the former I saw liHIe Eajah, “ were persons of obkiure origin; Tej 
or nothing from eleven in the moAing till* Singh, Sawan Mull, Deenauauth, and the 
three or four in the evening, for he was what rest of them." 

is called a conscientious officer, end attemled “ Hut you were an exception ? ” said 1. 
strictly to his work. During these lioiirs I “ Indeed not,” was his reply. “ I began 
used to read, or pay a visit to the mess-rooms i life as a muleteer, and hence my partiality 
of a regiment where a billiard-table was for juules, perhaps.” 

kept. To the officers of the regiment I was Alter a wlnlc the IJajali invited me to take 
introduced by Lieutenant yixtie, previous to a drive with Mm to a house about two miles 
his return to hib own corps. lie stayed eight in the country, and situated on the banks of 
days in Agra—^upou some plea or other—and the .lumna. It was not his own house, which 
sent his company on in advance of him. was then under reptiir, he said, but had been 

Agra—^that is to say, the society of Agrsi— jilaced iit his disposal by a friend. I thanked 
was at the time split into two sections* the the llajah, and stepped into his carriage; he 
civil and the military. They were not followed me, seized the reins, shook the whip, 
exactly ;it open war; but there was a cool- and away we went at the rate of sixteen 


ness existing lietween the t^o bfauches. 
They did not invito each other, and very very 


miles an hour. 

The garden-house, 


which we soon 


seldom exchanged calls. For me, who was i arrived, was a spacious building of European 
desirous of seeing all parties, this was rather 1 architecture. Ii had formeilj'belonged to a 


nesirous ot seeing au parties, tins was ratner arcnitecture. it nail tormeiij' oeiongea to a 
awkward; living, as I was, in the house .of general officer who had married a native 
a civilian. So 1 resolved upon taking a woman of considerable wealth. The furni- 
sniall bungalow for a short period, and fur- ture was all of European make, and was 
nisliiiig it in a mild and inexpeusisp manner, arranged very much in the same manner a% 
I was candid enough to confess to luy host that in tlie Sahib Ixiguc’s ajiartmeuts at 
that, .as 1 was in no way connected with Bhitoor. In jioLnt of quality it was also very 
eitlier brunch of the service, I was anxious much the same,—if portion costly, and tiie 
to avoid taking any part in their local difl'ei- rest of a common description. , This house, 
ences ; and lie had the good sense, not to too, W'as constantly iiiliabited by English folks 
press me to remain under his roof. who sought a cliauge of air for a few days. 

A few days after I had located myself in iiiuce his removal to Agra, Lidl Singh lived 
my bungalow, I i-eceived a call from a native more like an European than a native, and 
geiitlciuan, a Seik chieftain, who was, .and hail got into the habit of silting at ease in a 
now is, a state prisoner on a handsome chair, instead of cross-legged^ li^e a tailor, on 
stipend. He drove up to my door in a small the carpet. His dress was ol tlie .simplest 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of Wge black mules aud most unpretending character imagiaable; 
of iuorodible swiftness and agility. This and, with the exception of a signet-ring on 
fallen chieffoin—a tall and powerfully built his foreiiuger, be had no ornament on his 
man—was no other than the renowned llajah person. The table o{ the apartment . 
Lail Singh, who commSmled the 'Seik cavalry which he conducted me was*literally covered 
at tlie battle of Ferozesliah, and who was with surgical instrumen4B,-^aws, knives, 
subsequently Prime Miui§iter at Lahore, scalpels of every .size and shape. Amongst 
during a portion of tlie time that the British' them I perceived a pair of awor,ds, in wooden 
Go'#ferun^ut undertook the administration of scabbards -covei’ed with rich green velvet, 
the Punjab on behalf of Malirajah Dulleep and ornamented with gold and precious 
Singh. LalL Singh was now studying sur- stones. Observif^' that my eyes rested on 
gery. More than one medical officer in these swords, he took one up, and remarkcil, 
charge of the hospitals which he attended, “ These have perfonned some curious 
informed me that the Bajah was already a i operations in their time; but never in au 
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hp&it«Ji They hare been used chiedy for 
* taking otf headsl This “once belongra to 
Dhyatf Singh, and that to Heera Singh, 
•who were-both assassinated. They are of 
Dampens steel, and are sharper than any of 
these knives or scalpels, 'i have sent a 
number of swords to England to have them 
made into suigical. instruments.” Here oar 
conversation was interrupted by a domestic, 
who announced— 

"Tse Laiuh SAnis;” . 

and presently a native gentleman walked, m 
rather limped (for he was lame ot /the ngnt 
leg) into the room, and made a very graceful 
salaam, first to the Bajah and then to myself. 
He was rather short in stature, but very 
stoutly built, and 'rfbout forty years of age. 
His eyes were full of intelligence and vigour, 
and his features regular and well-sliapen. 
His manners were easy, alFable, unassuming, 
and modest, and his attire as plain and 


qniet ais possible. 

' “ This gentleman, Sahib, 


addressing me, “is a 


said the Rajah, 
great friend of mine. 


This house belongs to him. A strange world 
is this! Only a few years ago I offered a 
reward of a lac of rupees (ten thousand 
pounds) for his head, or two lacs to any one 
who would bring him alive to my tent.” 

• “ Indeed! ” 

“ Yes; and if I had c.aught him, how 
changed would have been the whole Ikce of 
affairs in this cooulry ! ” 

“ How BO ? ” 

“ This gentleman was the contractor for 
the^British army ; and, if I had got hold of 
him, the army could not have been supplied.” 

“ But why was he woi-th more alive than 
de.ad ?" 1 asked with a laugh, in which the 
native gentleman heartily joined. 

, “ Because,” returned the Ihajah, coolly, “ if 
we had secured him alive we would have 
made him feed us with the sup]>lies bought 
with his own money; which should also have 
paid the reward for his capture. This, by the 
a'ay, was claimed by several who bi’ought in 
hoaiJs, alleging that each was the head of 
the Lallali the contractor; but the .ittetapted 
imposition was discovered, and the perpe¬ 
trators were themselves decapitated.” 

Unlike Hindeos and Mussulmans, who 
drink in secret, Lall Singh drank neat 
brandy openly; and, rising from his chair, 
he administered unto himself a couple of 
glasses—qr rather a tumbler half-filled—on 
11^8 occasion. He coi?ld take moi-e than two 
bottles of brandy'without being in the least 
iutoxicatedi This was owing, of course, to 
the circumstance that jie consumed consider¬ 
able quantities of bhang j just in the same 
■vfij that an opium-eater is rarely or never 
affected by drinking deefdy of wine. 

; ‘ The Rajah’s viator, thet Lallah Jootee- 
l^pers&d, had a grievance, and a rather sub¬ 
stantial one. He had claimed from the 
P^Sovernment fifty-seven lacs of rupees (half a 


million) 

as the balance due to him for feeding the 
armies employed during the two Seik cam¬ 
paigns ; and the Qoveniment had threatened 
to prosecute him, in one of their own courts, 
for an attempt to. make an overcharge of 
forty thousand rupees, or four thousand 
pounds. 

“ Affd if they understand the principles of 
good . government thoroughly,’’ said the 
Rajah, “ they will convict you, imprison you 
for life, and confiscate all your possessions, 
real and personal. Tliat is the way the 
Lahore Durbar would have settled so large a 
claim. But the Indian Government has not 
the courage to act in that way.” 

“ But 1 have not attempted to make an 
overcharge ; and if my agents have done so, 
lei^it be deducted, if it be incorrect,” said the 
Lallah. 

“ You are a criminal,” said the Rajah. 

“ How so ? ” asked the Lallah. 

“ Yon say tlie Government owes you fifty- 
seven lacs ? ” 

“ Yes—^and honestly.” 

“ Well, is not that enough to warrant your 
being transported for life, or hanged ? But, 
.as 1 have told you, the Government has not 
courage to prqsecute you.” 

In this opinion, however Lall Singh was in 
error ; for, that very night, the Lallah was 
informed that he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a prisoner, and must not leave 
Agra. The firm belief of every native, not 
only ill “the flistrict but throughout India, 
was, that these piy>ceedinga had been taken 
to_ evade payment of the contractor’s just 
demands. But the Lallah himself was the 
fir*tt to deny this assertion, and to declare 
that the prosecution arose out of the circum¬ 
stance of the Commissary-General being a 
near relat^ive of^ the Governor-General of 
India; that a civilian in power had a quai - 
rcl with the Commissary-Gcnetal, and had 
represented, semi-officially, that groat frauds 
had been committed, and there could be no 
question that the heads of the departments 
were cognisant of such frauds; that ilie 
Governor-General, 'anxious that the honour 
of a member of his ancient family should be 
cleared up, had determine)! upon'a strict 
investigation ; and that the civilian in ques¬ 
tion suggested the public prosecution of tlic 
contractor as the speediest and most s.atis- 
factory means of arriving-at the result! 
And such was the opinion of many officers 
of the Government, civil and military, 

The contraictor, however, was eventually 
acquitted, and the Government paid the bill. 
But, to this day, the natives of India believe 
that the object of the Government was to 
cheat their creditor ; while the officers, cfvil 
and military, are equally sanguine that i£ 
was “the honour of the'family’’that led to 
the most extraordinary and protracted trial 
that ever was known in India, and which 
was emphatically denounced,, by the press 
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and public of every country idipurope, as 
absurd, unjust, and shameful. N6vertneless, i 
Jooteeper^d cannot bare harboured auy i 
revenge for the wrongs (involving disCTace. 
and dishonour) which were heaped upon him; | 
for it is he who has fed, since July last, the i 
five thousand Christians during their incar-1 
eeration in the fortress of Agra ; and, amongst i 
the number of civilians there shut up, is the j 
gentleman who conducted the proaeoutton on i 
the behalf of the Government, and who, in j 
the execution of his duty, strove very hard ; 
indeed for a verdict of guilty. 'VWthoutj 
Jooteepersad we could not have held Agra, j 

When the sun had Mne down, and it was | 
cool enough to walk miroad, Lall Singh led| 
me into the extensive gardens which sur-i 
rounded his temporary abode. The Lalldij 
liad left us, and 1 was now alone jvith Uie 
ex-Coramauder of the Seik Cavalry and the* 
ex-Prifne Minister of Lahore. I felt much 
more pleasure in his society tlnm 1 should 
have felt had he beeu in the plenitude of his 
power; for he bore his altered condition' 
with great dignity and cheerfulness, and dis- ; 
coursed upou all sorts of topics without any, 
rcstr.-iiiit or reserve. He oven talked about 
the Eanee of Ijahore—with whom his name' 
had been so frequently coupled—and with a I 
chivalrous spirit (whethei’ his assertions were 1 
true or not is another matter) assured me.that I 
his intrigues with her had been confined exclu- j 
sively to politics. I asked him where this 
helpless woman had fled to, after hear mira¬ 
culous escape from Benares, in the gai'b of a | 
man 1 He replied that he knew not. He was 
sure she was not in Nepal—where the' 
authorities supposed her to be—but some-j 
where in <Tur own provinces. * I 

" Was she a beautiful woman ? ” I .asked. ' 

“ No—^and never had beeu,” was his reply. 
“But she had eyes which could <Aiarm like 
those of a snake, and a voice sweeter than 
that of a bird.” 

“ They say she was the Messalina of the 
East,” and I explained to him what the allu¬ 
sion signified. 

“ It is not true,” he exclaimed vehemoutly. 
“ She was a vain and clever woman; but the 
very opposite of the character that she has 
beeu described. . She was proud of the influ¬ 
ence she possessed over men in making them 
subservient to her will and her caprices.” 

“H.ad she great power over Runject 
Singh 1 ” 

“ None. She was his doll, his plaything,' 
and the only being w1k> could calm him when 
he had the horrors. Nothing more.” 

“ How the horrors ? ” 

“ Euujeet Singh began life as a petty ebief- 
tai^ with a few hundred followers. He ac¬ 
quired apvast kingdom, and had the most 
powerful army that the East ever saw, or will 
see. Whilst he went on conquering, she<ldiDg 
blood, and plundering, he was easy in his 
mind; but, when he found that he had got as 
much as he could manage, he stopped; and 




then came hie disquiet. His great fear then* 
woathathecoulduotTetaia whathehad {^ecome 
possessed of—and bis chief h^rfor was that 
the Koh-i-noor would be carried off—that 
diamond which Bunjeet Singh stole, and 
which the Banee has worn a thousand times 
as a bracelet. That diamond which is now 
in the crown of EnglanA” 

“ Where did it come from originally ?’* 

“ No one can say that. Hie history of the 
Koh-i-noor has yet to be written. Did you 
ever see a likeness of Bunjeet Singh 1 ” 
“Never.” 

“ Then u will sliowyou a very faithful one ; 
a miniature taken by a famous painter who 
came from Delhi, and sixmt hislifeiuLahorei 
The Maharajah was a digiiuntive, shrivelled 
man, frightfully pitted with the small-pox, 
which had destroyed one of his eyes; but 
with the other he could gaze for an hour 
without ever winking. He had a shrill and 
squeaking voice; but it terrified those who 
heard i^ especially when he was angry. 
He did not talk much; but he was a great 
listener. Tlien, sbrivelled and emaciated, 
as he was, in his later yearn, he was pos¬ 
sessed of immense physiciil strength, when 
roused ; and, upon horseback, where skill 
could be exercised, few men iu his kingdom 
could have disarmed him,” 

“Indeed?” 

^‘He inspired all those who approached 
him—whether European or native — M'ith 
respect mingled with intense fear.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by 
a gardener, who presented the Bajah and 
myself, respectively, with a nosegay; and 
who volunteered the information, that some 
workmen, in digging the foundation for a 
vine trellis had come upou an old house 
under the earth, and iu it liad been found 
several gold and silver coins. 

“ Where ? ” asked the Itajah. 

“ There ! ” said the gardener, pointing in 
the direction. 

We hurried to the spot, andfound that the 
workmen bad gone; but sure enough, there 
were the walls of on apartment, formed of 
red stone and white marble. 

“Tliis quarter of Agra,” said the Bajah to 
me, “Wiis formerly inhabited by persons of 
the highest rank. Where we a*’* now stand¬ 
ing was, no doubt, once the site of a palace ; 
and these walls are those of the ty-kfaana 
—a vault beneath, the dwelling from which 
the light is excluded. In these datk places 
are usually perpetrated what you, Engli^, 
call ‘ dark deeds.’ ” . • 

I expressed a desire to c&plore this, newly 
discovered apaa'lnfent bf former days; but 
the Bajah told me it was then too late, as the 
workmen had gone ; but he promised me that 
if I would come^ him at daylight, on the 
following mofnmg be would have great 
pleasure in gratifying my curiosity. 

On ^he following morning, having spent a 
very dreamy night, I was carried iu my 
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• palLiquia to the Jatnee Bagb. Such was was jealoidfefher, andtlioughtber guiUy,and || 
/ the a»me of the JiioteeperaS^Va g^den-honae, punislieii her thu^ — ■'bincked her up alive iu !; 
■' iu wlHoh TjhII Siogli^ then reside. The this wall, with no room to move about, only 

Maharajah \^as dressing, I was confronted standing room. Perhaps she deserved it,— !i 
by a Seik with au enormous beard, whose perhaps she- was plotting against his life; 
bair was a yard long and tied np in a peAaps she ^as innocent: who can say ? ii 
peculiar knot on the top of his bead, and Hindoos as well as Mahommedans punish 
who politely inquired if I would take coffee, their jvives in that way.” 

Ere long the llajah made his appearance, “ ^oa mean that they used to do so in i 
and we went together to the newly dis- formA times, previous to British rule in | 
j covered ty-khansj which was now guarded India. But such a thing could not occur in i 
suice gold and salver bad been found there, our time.” 

Tlie workmen, some twenty in number, “ If does not occur so often as it did; but 
came and commenced tl;eir labour : that it does occur, sometimes, even in these d.ays. 
of clearing away the earth in all diroetions. How do you know what happens in the 
1 in order to get to the bottom of the apart- establishment of a we.althy native 1 Let 
raent in the ty-k^ana. This was accom- us look a little farther into the wall. It 
plished in about two hours, and we then stjikcs me that we shall find some more of i 
stood upon a stone-floor in the centre of a them.” « I 

room, about sixteen feet square. In several “■ Orders were given accordingly to the | 
of the niches were little lamps, such .as are workmen to remove, with great care, the | 
burnt upon the tombs of Moslems, .and a whole of the ledge, in short, to pull iiway 1 
hookah and a pair of marble chairs were! its entire face. This w.as done; and how j 
found in this subterraneous apartinenl.; of shall I describe the awful siiectach; then 1 
wliich the sky was now the roof. AYliiist presented 1 In that wall there were no less I 
examining tJio’ walls, I observed that, upon than five bodies,—four besides that alreaily '! 
one side, there was a ledge about six feet'alluded to. One of the number was a young j' 

high from the floor (and carried np there-! man, who from his dress an<| the jewels j 

from), and about a foot in width. This '■ ou his finger-bones, must have been a person i 

ledge, which was of brick and phusler,'of high rank; perhaps the lover of <ine, j 

rc.sembled a huge mantel-jiioce, and was con-1or Ixoth, of the young women; for lie had 
timietl from one end of the apailraent to the been bricked up between two of them. The 

other. I asked the Rajah the reason of such : others were evidently those of confidential 

a structure in the apartment. He replied | servanW-; old women, for they had grey hair, 
that he did not know, nor couhl any of tlie j They possibly had been cognisant, or were 
workmen account for it; one of them, how-1 supposed to be cognisant, of whatever offence 
ever, took a pick-axe and dug out a portion, tke others had been deemed guilty, 
when, to my surprise and horror, I discovered The sun was now shining brightly on these i 
that iu this wall a human being hiid been ghastly remain,s, covered with garments , 
bricked up. The skin was still upon the eiuliroidered in gold and silver. The air ! 
i! bones, which were covered with a costly had a speedy effect on them, and, one by | 

|| dress of white muslin, spangled all over with 0110 , they'fell; each forming a heap of bones, j 
i gold ; around the neck was a string of hair, shrivelled skin, dust, jewels, and finery, j 
' pearls ; on the wrists ajd ancles were gold The latter were now gathered uji, placed in j 
I bangles, and on the feet were a pair of a small basket, and sent to the Lallan. Their j 
I slippers, embroidered all over with silver value, jiossibly, rma upw-ards of a thousand j 
! wire, or thre.-id ; such slippers as only Ma- pounds. How many ye.ar8 had p.asaed Miice j 
! hommedan av omen of rank or wealth can that horrible sentence had been put into ■ 
i afford to wear. The body resembled a well- execution ? Not less than one luuidred and ' 

I ^ preserved mummy. The features were very seventy, or perhaps two hundred, ' 

d'stinet, and were those of a woman, whose-—— - 

age could <nt>t,' at the lime of her death, TESTIGES OF PROTECTION, 

It have exceeded eighteen or nineteen years. . - 

ij The head was partially covered with the I ajt a stern, unflinching, thoroughgoing 

;! white dress. Long black hair was still ding- free-trader. Whenever I use a ea]b, I give a 
ij ing to the scalp, and was parted across the cabman whatever he tltfnks projwr to de¬ 
ll forehead and canned behind tlie ears. It was mand; and when any regulation comes out 
! the most horrible and ghastly figure that I about omnibus-fares, I shall pay no more 
j s. ever beheld. ‘ • regard to it than I do to the orders of the 

* The workmen appeared’ to take this dis- Trinity Bo^rd. That’s my character—firm 

I eovery as a matter of course; or, rather, to and consistent. ». 

regard ,it only with, reference to the gold I like clean boots. I may be Stout and . 
j; and silver oraaments upomthe skeleton, and puffy as regards figure; but my feet are 
ji it was with great dimeulty* that I could always neat. Much, however, as I covet 
1, prev^t their stripping it forthwith. As for clean boots, 1 will not have them pplished by 
the IMah. he simply smiled and coally re- a gaudy little, Protestant ruffian, clad in red, . 
jj nisrk#; ‘‘.A! ease yf jealousy. Her husband sackcloth, like a drummer in the Spanish 
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■with one l*oot shining like a mirror, and the 
other presenting a dead, dull surface of -wet 
blacking that has gradually got dry, because 
I have employed a slioeblack unlabelled as 
Protestant or Catholic 1 Why should I, for 
;he .-.aine reason, be subject to the indignity 


r)f having a boy with a foot-box, Slacking-1 part in an illegal entertainment. 


bottle, and slioe-brushes slung over his 
shoillders, beckonhig me round the corner of 
a. banking-house, as if I was playing touch or 
hi-bob ree, or baking a part ifi some nefarious 
proce -ding ? Why, Administr.itivo Eelbnuer, 
should I be condemned to a weary pilgrimage 
about town, with one boot muddy and the 
other polished, to find a legally qualified 
Protestant or Catholic shoeblack to restore 
the 01 ‘uainental 'balance under the protection 
of the police 1 I say agaui, Why 1 • 

"Why am I interrupted, in ihe middle of a 
purchase of a few ribstone ^jipjnns, because 
Tuy unfortunate fiTiilerer stands behind an 
old basket in tlie streef, instead of a massive 
mahogany counter inside a magnificent plate- 
glass shop 3 Why do I see, her flying across 
the road at the approach of a policeman, 
scaiterin^her wares in the frightlbl huiry ofi 
the transW. Wliy am I ordei’gd into a flashy 
d6p6t, to give sixpence for a peach, paying 
for all the gorgeous fittings which I do not 
want, and wliich 1 detest, when I can buy 
the same, if not a better article outside, if| 


legion, o» .another gaudy littljif Catholic' the law would only allow me, for one peaify ! | 
ruffian, clad in yellow or blue sackcloth, like' Why are humble traders to be prevent^*" 
a badly-dressed jockey at Newmarket. I, from supplying me with the exact thing, that 
hale a Protestant shoeblack as I hate ti Pro- i I want, at the exact time that I want it, and 
testaut champion at a Parliamentary elec-1 at the lowest possible mice, because their 
tion ; and T hate a Catholic ehocblack in the capital will not allow them, or their trade 
same proportion. I do liot deal with a | does not require them, to stand anywhere 
Protestant baker, I do not employ a Pro-; else than in the gutter 3 I ask again, Why 3 
testaut sweep, 1 do not patronise a Protestant i I hale shams ; and I ask why my place of 
buicher, and I will not encourage a Pro-j dissipation is sometimes called a Casino, 
to,slant shoeblack. I am not clothed by a I and sometimes a Dancing Academy 3 I 
C;y holie tailor, I am not shaved by a Catholic | want to know why a thing that is considered 
Iwrber, my dustbin is not emptied Jiy a ; to be rotten, utterly bad, aud to be extep- 
Catholic dustman, and I will not have myiminated any cost in the,parish of Saint 
boots cleaned by a Catholic shoeblack. j Straitlace the Martyr, can he immediately 

1 will not allow tlie police to be the sole, transplanted, to flourish in the adjoining 
judges of markets. I will not, without pro -1 p-arisli of All Serene 3 I want to know what 
test, give them the power to determine when' earthly good a licensing* system is, which 
any street trade is overstocked, and to say«- , meridy alters the title of a place from C.'isino 
“So far shall you go, aud no fartliftr." If-to Dancing Academy, the thing itself remain- 
Ihere is such a demand for good boot-cleau- ing the same 3 

ing, h i it be fully supplied, until four stock- 1 cannot imagine, for a moment, why any 
brokers are polished off for one penny instead public-house, which has alre.idy got full pe^, 
of one. Let the plinth of every column, the ' mission to sell any quantity of the fiery, ma^ 
base of every statue, Ibe recess of every .ai*ch-! deidng liquors which eat into mind and'body, 
way, bristle with unfettered shoeblacks, | and soul, should be rofusetl the power of tem- 
plyiii.; their useful triidc in sublime indiffer- i periiig that permission with a little harmless 
cnee to the peiiodical piisr'ing to and fro of music. J may sit for hours on a tub in front 
the h.aleful obstructive officer of the l.aw. j of a glittering bar drinking the awful poi.son, 
Why should I in a free country—a tax-payer] in the coinjyaiiy of half-palsied juniper idiots, 
of tj.irtv years’ standing—be left m front ofi and no one will interfere with me in the name, 
the L’oyal Kxchange, in the broad*lare of a 1 of the law ; but if I go into a spacious, well- 
simiiner's day, in the'ridiculous imsition of i lighted building, at the rear of the house, and 
having one trouser-leg tucked uj>, and the | join a large and compsiratively well-conducted 
other not—with one boot polished i#id the! audience of common people who have learned 
<>ther not; or, which is equally annoying, j to drink less, and to seek liarmless amuse¬ 


ment more, and if the man who is singing on 
the .small stage, and the little orchestra which 
accompanies him are not licensed pui'suant to ' 
the twentj'-fifth of King George the Second, I 
stand a chance of spending ray night in the 
comforl.Ie.ss ceil of a police-.station for taking 


T w.ant to know what puriioso that ]>art of 
the licensing systerh'serve.s, which is applied 
to the regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. 1 am sure of one great fact tliat 
supplied liow, when, or where it is, a certain ' 
quantity of gin, for example, will be used in 
this country at a certain price within a 
certain time. If the licensing system has any 
effect it deteriorates the quality of all the gin 
sold in the given time, without deceasing the 
quantity directly, or through the operation of 
an increase in price. Supply and demand 
wUl fit into each other in spite of (jujiposed 
legislative restrictions. 'I'he licensing systen^ 
by increasing the cost of supJ31j', in this case, 
has given the consumer turjjputine *5nstead of 
'gin, for the consumer^ will not have his 
quantity lessened or his price raised, and 
the supplier meets the difficulty by adultera¬ 
tion. 

If gin was sold*to-morrow at every apple- 
stall,—if rum-punch was manufactured and 
ladled out at street-corners like stfewed eels, 
aud if Seer was hawked about in cans from 
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holiae to house, like milk, does any reflecting loins of mottpn, and 'sheep slung up by their 
*' man suppose that our workhouses, our legs, with their bleeding noses and ci'acked 
prisoRS, and our lunatic asylums would be crowns dangling at my feet, because a little 
overrun with paupers, thieves, and mad- knot df butchers have found it profitable and 
men more than they are now ? When men convenient to extend their trade from the 
resort to those very convenient and un- narrow limits of their shops, under awnings 
molested dens of vice, whose outward shell of carried across the pathway, flush with the 
apparent virtue consists ot a teapot, a French gutter? Why am I hustled under the 
roll, two stale eggs, and the word Coffee nnwdcome shade by greasy bullies, who a^k 
written in prominent letters upon the shop- me in stentorian tones,to buy, intimidating >ne 
window-blind ; they find a strange charm in all the while with knives of fearful aspect ? 
drinking the forbidden fire-water in a teacup, Why am I brought to a dead stand under a 

long after midnight, purely because they aie similarawuing,because an enterprising green- 
engaged in something which the daw, in its grocer has blocked up the way with greens 
wisdom, has thought pioper to prohibit, and carrots, four or five siicks of coals, and 
When the night-cabman goes over to the half-a-dozen lai’ge baskets of potatoes? 
very early breakfiist-stall, and befiind the Why am I compelled to wend my weai-y 
friendly shelter of'the bacon, the cofliee-eups, way under large tin baths and warming-iraus, 
and the quartern loaves, asks the guileless gt-nts’ Wellingtons at seven-and-six, firkins 
proprietor, with a wink, for a dr-op oil of hutfer, and second-hand perambulators, 
“ physic,” he does so, in many cases, for nri intermixed with easy chairs and fenders ? 
other reason than because the “ physic ” is a If the ]K»lieeman is to be left the sole arbiter 


Jitt le more difficult to get at than cofiee. of the destinies of trade, I do not think lie 
^ben once the great intoxicating drink- should he allowed to compound for undue 
selling monopoly is broken up, and the trade leniency to a compact phalanx of eucroach- 
is not confined to a number of metropolitan ing shopkeepers, by excessive severity to a 
licensed jialaces, dram-drinking, divested of body of weak, poor, disunited, struggling, 
all its meretricious and alluring adjuncts, is houseless traders. 

likely to decrease in proportion as it descends If law-making is to be anything but an 
to the common-place level of the oyster-stall inflated sham, it will be well for our legis- 
and the baked potato-can. lators ta|||tee that they do not put liown 

So much for trade restrictions; now for nanies, b^ realities. 


certain branches of commerce that are more If we arc to guide ourselves by the great 
free than welcome. I)rincijile of free trade, let ns carry it inlo llm 

Why do I find stall-keepers limited, and verj-^ smallest nooks and crevices of corn- 
heterodox shoeblacks forbidden under the iiierce. There is no reason why we should 
pretext that they interfere with the street have a penny fixed arbitrarily as the price 
trafiic, when I cannot walk down any large lor boot-cleaning, when a halfpenny might 
trading thoroughfare without being com- sufliee ; and there is certainly no reaso-i 
polled to pass under groves of cabbages, why a lad should be subject to an exaimiia- 
groves of carpet brooms, groves of blucher tion in one of the two great schools of theolo- 


boots, and groves of legs of mutton ? AVhy gical doefrine, before he is considered w orthy 
should I be edged into the gutter because to be entrusted with a blacking-bottle. 


little Heels, the haberdasher, has once, .. ■ ■" ■ - = v.:.... 

during a long trading career, received Sow Eoadj-, rncu Thrcopeuce, or stamped Pouvpuuee, 
au enormous ti-uss full of some stuff or T If E P K RIL S 

another from the country, and be likes to of 

keep it on the pathway in front of his shop certain ENGLISH PRISONERS, 


Sow Eoadj-, Prifu Thrcopeuce, or stamped Pourpouoe, 

TIfE PERILS 


the whole day long, that hia neighbours may iinsia tbkasuke 

see what a gigantic trade he is doing, and IN IVOMEN, CHILDKflN, SILVEK, AND JEWELS. 

that his rival over the way may be driven • fobmino 


mad with e^vy ? 


f tlie way ma 
Why should 


be edged THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


into the gutter because old Yoicks, the Of household wOBDS; and contfiimng Tiiirtv-six 
saddler, or young Strawbottom, the uphol- pages.'brthoamoimtofOiioregul.arNumborand.iH.iU'. 

Bterer, has positively packed up ten wooden NortrBtmnd^'Md 
cases, the size of egg-chests, which he places., ^ay stations. ’ 


ton -wnoflen Honsehold Words Office, No. 10. IVoUington Street 
. , V 1 North, Strand. Sold t>y all BookseUei-s. and at all Kail. 
* ich he places. ■„g_y stations. ’ 

tcross the pavement for several days, that — -;z—r .r: : ,7 

the public W see they are directed to no i^.t’rdi^TdoV™* " ^ 

less a Tierson thap. “His Excellency the Right n t vT'C'U'W'nT 'VAT TTTin? 

Honourable Lord Peppercraft, Bamibum- IHE yULUJilE 
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sirloins of beef far nmm fresh, melting and puty-sevon. 
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A LESSON LOST UPON US. 


Official in a subterranean Downing Street, 
thare is a certain Morpheus to whom, once 
upon a time in the days of the Faery Qne^e, 
were brought ticUngs of work that'must b* 
done: 

Tlic mciscngcr spproacliing, to him Ephe, 

But his waste words return’d to him iii vain : 

‘So sound lie slept, that nouglit mought him awake. 

'i'lien tudclr ho him thrust, and push’d with pain, 

Whereat lie ’gan to stretch : but he again 
Shook him so hard, that forrdd him to speak.” 

Once on a time, in the days of Queen 
Victoria, there were brought tidings to the 
Somnus of our own dearly beloved Downing 
Street, concerning work that must be ddne at 
once with energy in the Crimea. An army 
sent but lately from our shores was perishing 
for want of proper shelter, clothing, and 
rest. Tlie'messenger was the newspaper cor¬ 
respondent, whose waste words returned to 
him in vain, nutil he thrust rudely with home 
truths more painful than Englishmen can 
bear, even though they be set apart And shut 
off from the vulgar toil and moil of men by 
official doors, with drugget ovei^cast^ and 
blessed with clerks who— 

• “ Wakeful dogs, before them fur do lie. 

Watching to banisli care, their enemy.” 

The state sleeper then sirred in his bed, 
and, being further shaken, spoke and said, 
Let all be done that should be done., Let the 
troops have proper shelter, clothing, food, 
and rest. Let filth be cleai'ed out from 
among them. .Let them live.—And they did 
live. Never was there a more conspicuous 
example furnished of what a great nation 
can do if it tries.- An army, managed in de* 
fiance of the laws of health, was perishing. 
The laws of health wf^re obeyed, and, as the 
immediate* conaec^nence of this obedience, 
Death gathered ms black skirts about him 
and stepped out of camp. The troops in the 
East became absolutely healthier than the 
mefl of the household brigade living in Eng¬ 
lish garrison; there was less death among 
them than there usually is among the quiet 
citizens who stay at home. 

Bul^ when the Morpheus of the days of 
Gloriana, Queene of Eaerie, had done the bit I 


of work he was Constrained to do, what was 
bis next proceeding 1 It is recorded of him 
that he 

(town did lay 

Hie heavy head, devoid of careful cark. 

Whoso senses all were straight benumb’d and Itarlc.” 

Precisely the same course was taken by 
the Official Somnus. Having allowed tbs 
worM to see that pestilence can be check^ 
in mid cai*eer; that an army encamped fer 
awa,y from England can have sickne.ss 
banished from its huts; that soldiers on the 
tented field <Hin be made more robust than 
English ploughmen, if only there be due at¬ 
tention paid to the requirements of man's 
body; having allowed, during one moment of 
trial, use to be made of that knowledge of the 
day which should be brought to bear upon 
the whole day’s work; our government fell 
fast asleep again. It has been said, If any 
man coinpel you to walk a mile, go with him 
twain. The government of England having 
been compelled forward a mile, considers 
itself bound in honour to go back a mile as 
soon as the constraint is at an end. The 
soldier, whom it was found possible to care 
for properly when he was stationed thousands 
of miles away from the supplies requii-ed for 
him, has come home to his old wallow in 
English barracks, v(here he lives next door to 
the supplies that never come; deprived of 
half the necessaries, and all the decencies, 
of life. Bands of men, without whoso aid 
in the commissariat and in the field-works 
an army could not thrive when in the field, 
were called into existence, trained by strict 
experience of war, and then dimersea. The 
very next men sent fronf Iraglancl to a 
distent shore are welcomed by disease and 
hunger at the landing-place. The fost four 
thousand of the troops coming as reinforce¬ 
ments into India—troops intercratetii on their 
way to China—^wero fof many dam becauilh 
there was no house-room provided for them, 
left on board crowded tranfporb^ moored in 
the river at Galciitte, during the most un¬ 
healthy month of the year. Even -^e men 
of the Fifty-third reguneift, that had been 
for some time at.^Calcutte am Buraokpori^ 
went forty-eight horns without food when 
upon guard during the Mohurmm. Steamer 
after a^eamer broke down with the Marine 
Brigade tmder Captain There was not 
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*a com'otusai'iat officer in Allahabad when 
General Neill arrived there : and fugi¬ 


tives Mim that town, conveyed down the 
Ganges in goveftuneut steamers, suffered from 
wMch in one case at least, ended' in 

death. 

If it be said that the beginnmg of the In¬ 
dian Revolt, lihe the beginning of the siege 
in the Crimea, took us by surprise; and, if we 
be pooh-poohed for considering that a well- 
organised system ought to know how to stand 
the shock of a surprise, let ns look simply at 
the garrisons at home. Nothing seems to 
have been learned from the grezA lesson 
taught before Sebastopol How well it was 
tau^t we shall show presently : how little 
has Deen learnt from it by government officials 
we remark at once,* with shame. Nothing 
whatever has been done to amend the gross 
defect-of ventiLition in the barracks of this 
country. There is still only one way of cook¬ 
ing soldiers’ meat officially recognised : it is 
invariably boiled. The private soldier has 
but one* un vessel from which to diink his 
tea, beer, physic, or whatever else it may 
become his fate to drink. We must disgust 
our readers, too, by adding that here, at home, 
whel’e every convenience is accessible at 
small cost, in some instances his only washing 
tub is peed for such other unmentionable 
purposes, tliat the economy exercised on be¬ 
half of the nation, in this matter, causes 
frequent inflammation of the eyes among its 
victims. We read of barracks in one 
English county town which have their 
kitchen and their dead-house side by side 
under one roof; the stench from the dead- 
house passing through sloping shatters into 
the kitchen, to perfume the diuueis of the 
men. 

Now, let ua con over again that Ciimeau' 
lesson, which we cannot have too perfectly 
by heart. In England, the Sanitaiy Com¬ 
mission, and in France, M. Baudeus who 
was sent out to the Freiicli army on special 
mission as a Medical Inspector, made, 
during the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, their experience public. From other 
sources, also, minute information is acces¬ 
sible. More emphatic and instructive lesson 
^ upon public he^th the nations never have 
received. » « ' 

When the allied armies landed on the 
shores of the Crimea, it was the belief of the 
English govenunent that Sebastopol would 
he taken by a coup-de-main. It has since 
appeared tliat the fortress might have beeuj 
BO taken, sfid that it was not the Ei^lish 
who,, in that fimll ditiool time, held back. A 
consiiderable part of the French army had 
previous eneriehpe of the business of the 
field. Iho Englisl^en, having only expe- 


twelvsenma atM to consid^ -smat new sort of 
protviffl^^^t be rtecessary for the mainte-’ 


nance of soldiers in ‘their new fkosition. 
Routine was in bewilderment. Stores were 
mis-sent, or stored improperly; roofo of huts 
were forwarded to one quarter of the world 
and walls to another ; clothing sailed round 
the world, and then came home again; 
cooking became one of the lost arts, whole¬ 
some food a cariosity. 

Our ^generals magnanimously undertook 
that every Englishman should do as much 
as two Frenchmen : that being the necessity 
imposed upon our soldiers by the proportion 
held between extent of lines and the force 
at disposal for trench duty. Hunger, expo¬ 
sure, want of sleep, and that wild strain of 
overwoz-k which was the chief burden of the 
soldier’s complaint when ho came into hos¬ 
pital, produced horrible mortality in the 
winter ol^ eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 
Baiwivors were com|>eIled to add to their 
own overwork, much of the duty of sick 
comrades. 

At first sight, it was natural—after break¬ 
ing vials of wrath on the heads that ^ould 
have taken thought concerning all these mat¬ 
ters, and did not—it was natural, when tins 
whole army seemed to be sickening and 
dying, to attribute much blame to our army 
medical system ; and, as we heard nothing 
of the sufferings of the allies, it was not less 
natural to laud the French ambulance sys¬ 
tem, the French hygi&i^ the French method 
in everything. Time tries all. There is solid 
reason fqr bSlieving, that at no time was the 
sickness and mortsdity in tlie French army, 
for tiiree successive months, below the rate 
of sickness and death in the same mouths 
among the English. 

Discreditable statistics were suppressed 
by the Fwnch government, when they re¬ 
ferred to France ; but, when they referred to 
England, ttzey wert* proclaimea with just 
wrath by the English people. The correction 
of a fatal course was imperatively demanded. 
The nation was absolute and had its will. 
When peace was .signed, the English army 
was in perfect vigour and high spirits, its 
hos^ntals were empty, its physicians out of 
work. The French army was rotten to the 
core. M.Baudenshadtoreporfctothe Emperor, 
tliroug^h the Minister of War “the criti¬ 
cal situation in which the army of the 
East was placed by the invasion of typhus,” 
An army scourged by typhus, means an 
army cursed with dirt, hunger, and foul air. 
The French medical ^tem Ivoke down &r 
more hopelessly than ^nrs did; because it 
was, much more thou ours, the slave of the 
bureau. That may stand here for a moment 
as assertion' only. We shall bru^ it presently 
to proof. 

In the middle of February, eighteen hun¬ 
dred, and fifty-five, while the horrors of that 
first Crimean winter were still filling our 
newraapers, Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Gavin, and 
Mr. i^wlinson, the civil engineer, were ap¬ 
pointed metubeis of a Sanitary Commission, 
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vhioh -Hraa, \rithin three days of its app<dfi^ 
meat, to set out for the seat of war, iuTesti- 
gate, state fully, and urge strongly, all mat¬ 
ters relatiog to the preservation of health 
and life among the soldieij. They obtained 
leave to take with them Mr, Newtands, who, 
as Borough Engineer of Liverpool, had ac¬ 
quired experience in working th^ oldest 
local Sanitary Act in England; they, took 
with them, also, three inspectors; and pro¬ 
ceeded with all haste to the Crimea, where 
they were joined soon afterwards by i)r. 

' Milroy. * 

At Scutari they found the great 33arrack 
Hospital, with lofty rooms and insufficient 
winaows, with edn'idora well-windowed, but 
crowded with a double row of beds, and placed 
indirect communication with a Turkish s^wer 
' at the end of each; these sewers being loaded 
cesspools opening above the level of the se'^. 
Certain Winds blowing into tlie sewer mouths 
forced the, foul gases though the corridors. 
Accordirigiy, a change of wind sometimes 
caused an accession of fever cases, and the 
aggravation of existing ailments. The wards 
and corridors being both occupied by sick, 
they coiild, in fact, be considered only as two 
hospitals built back to back, with the foul 
air in each intermingling by the doors. A 
considerable part of this building was, more¬ 
over, used as a d6pdt, to the great risk of 
liealth among the soldiers stationed there. 
Though these and other faults, were mani¬ 
fest enough, the Barrack Hospital <vaa infi- ■ 
nitely better than it had been ; for there, as 
elsewhere, the military and medical nutho-! 
rities had begun to amend what was most 
intolerable. 

The Sanitary Commissioners ordered first, 
a system of constant scavenging and cleansing; 
secondly, the adoption of simple plans of ven¬ 
tilation for the rooms and corridofs : thirdly, 
the ventilatore, water-traps and tanks for 
flushing the sewers opening into the corri¬ 
dors, and constant ventilation across the end of 
each corridor, to which* the sewer was 
attached. In the fourth place, they directed 
that there should be only one row of beds 
in a corridor, and that the allowance of 
breathing space to each patient, exclusive 
of ventilating shafts and window recesses, 
should not be less than a. thousand cubic 
feet. They attended to water supply, 
ordered a frequent use of lime-wash on the 
walls, required' all refuse to he instantly 
removed out of the building, .and advised 
the speedy departure •of all soldiqrs or per¬ 
sons not necessary for the care and comfort 
of the sick. 

In this spirit, the Commissioners famished 
di(^otions also for the improvement of whole- 
Bomeuedlin other hospitals. In the General 
Hospital they found air poisoned by the 
sewerage. In the Palace Hospital, the harem 
apartments were found poisoned by foul exha¬ 
lations caused by total wont of dt^iuage ; the 
ball-room was more wholesome, but destitute 


of ventilation. The Stable Huspi'tal was aft 
foul that'its use had to be disoontw^ed. The 
burial-ground for these Sigatari hospitals ' 
being limited iu extent, ofiScerg were buried 
singly; and men, wrapped in sheets, were laid 
side by ude as closely as possible, twenty 
together, within shallow graves. As matter 
of health the fault was great, but we must 
not omit to say, that English soldier’ burials 
at Scutari and everywhere in the Crimea, 
were, on the whole, ordered most decently. 
All accounts tell of the tenderness shown by * 
British I soldiers towards sick comrades; of 
reverent interment of the dead; even in some 
Crimean burial-grounds ; of a loving decora¬ 
tion of the grave, by men of the regiments to 
which they might belong. Health, neverthe¬ 
less, required the establishment of certain * 
rules; that, where many were buried, to¬ 
gether, each body should have a clear iqiace 
of twelve inches on each side of it; that 
there should be no burial of men over jnen; 
that all graves should be at least six'feet 
deep ; that peat charcoal, instead of lime, 
should be laid over the bodies ; and that no 
burial should take place daring the heat of 
the day, when it was least safe for the living 
to assemble over bodies of the newly dead. 
Afterwards, in the case of all buiial-groundB* 
belonging to the British army, similar re¬ 
quirements were enforced. The other hos¬ 
pitals were in the same way cleansed and 
reformed. Tiiat of Knlali, standing on damp 
kSoil, wa.s also placed over a basement, from 
which fifty Turkish dung-heaps, and two hun¬ 
dred Turkish cavalry horses, sent their exhala¬ 
tions up. There were two hospital ships on 
the Bosphorus, in which low typhoid fever 
had broken out. Their bilge-water was foul; 
their ventilation was bad; they were over¬ 
crowded with men who had been long prisoners 
to bed, in a low-ceiled, confined space , they 
were not properly lime-washed. Instructions 
were given for th» remedy, as Ikr as possible,, 
of these defects. Bilge-water was pumped • 
out, w.atcliod, deodorised, and often again 
pumped. The ships were cleansed and lime- 
washed ; a system of ventilation was esta¬ 
blished ; the number of occupants was re¬ 
duced ; and they were made to consist only 
[ of convalescents. The Bpyal Naval and 
Marine Hospital at Therapia,* dbnsisted of a 
Turkish private residence and a kiosk be¬ 
longing to the Sultan, partly used for con¬ 
valescents. The kiosk, situated, in a fine 
garden, was airy and wholesome. The pfi- 
vate residence had the Mefucts usuaPin 
Turkish houses; and wh^u- used as a hos¬ 
pital, became a fever-nest, liow typhoid 
fever cases were bred,*and prevailed through 
all the rooms. Three of nime fem^e nurses 
were affected. 

The Smyrna Hospital was a large Turkish 
barrack, well placed over a clean bit of coast, 
and exposed all day to the sea-breezes. It 
was o^en on two sides ; and, on the otjier two,, 

I sides, had the town of Smyrna coming close 
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I8t> to Of the lower 'i^atriet of 

Smyi^ja^ the, shore, a considerahlo part 
jui^.' biipdt oh’pilM over swamp, s6wer, and 
. ‘bahlu composed of the towa*iilth. The 
vtaheaw streets between such houses, espe- 
^all^ those coveied in from air and light to 
fom bazaars thick with stench, are mmost 
pipipassable for Europeans They are not 
dmned, paved, or cleaned in any rational 
KQd human sense. That there should ever 
be a house in them free from fever or 
r the plague, is wonderful. A part of the 


too near the building. There were foul open 
ditches, also, to hilt up, choked drains to 
• opep, dear, and purify. Thoroilgh veniila- 
tion was established, the unhealthy base¬ 
ment ""story was abandoned, water was fil- 
tepsd, walls were lime-washed, and' the 
usual recommendation was made, of an allow¬ 
ance' of a thousand cubic feet of air to every 
patient. 

The , sanitary works in and about those 
hoB]>ita]s began on the seventeenth of March. 
During, the three weeks previous to that 
dale, we propoi-tiou of dt^aths among the sick 
^n the Barrack, General, Palace, and Kiilali 
Hospitals had been nearly ten in eveiy 
hundred. During the three weeks next 
I following the commencement of tlie improved 
! arrangements tho mortality fell to exactly 
one-half of what it had been. During 
the next three weeks of sanitaiy disci¬ 
pline, the proportion of deaths among the 
sick fell a^n from nearly five to three 
per cent During the three next weeks the 
proportion, fell bdow two per cent. Finally, 
during the three last weeks of June, there 
died of the sick, in these hospitals, one in a 
hundred, only. 

At the end of June, cholera—which had 
prevailed in the Crimea and at some points 
on the Bosphorus, and which liad touched 
the hospitals whei'ever a defective drain 
had been left —broke out in the rooms 
, occupied bj^ the dfipOt of soldiers at the Bar- 
radr Hospital. The rooms in which it made 
itself at home were not clean: they were 
^.crowded, and ^he ventilation was inade¬ 
quate. Tht; ‘dauitary Oommissionei's had 
urged the removal of the d6p6t. Cholera 
came among the soldiers. In four days there 
' were fourteen casesi and nine deaths. 
!!C^ dfipdlwas removed, and the epidemic 
viuiished. ■ 

The hospital at Abydos was nnserviceable. 
The (^vU Hospital at Beukioi, fitted up 
nnddr the Energetic dbperihtendence of Dr. 
IWkes, peiTeot ill every detail, and would 
ImvB b^ of ifie»tiimble value had the war 
asied another <* 

Ka>w«['we;,iC(me|^the Crimea, where the 
dhi)^ is&d«bi|HKridouB, and the soil has, 
in sdiBej^^districts^[|e''nawboleBome icfitiences 
commoQtd anc(iltivt^.ed1and;bntwhmre,on the 


whole, nothing more-Is’needed tjvan'reasoni 
aide and moderate preeantlon to seenre 
capital health. Hot sunshihe fell sometimes 
dozing the day, our soldiers said, ti^e mi^lted 
lead upon their backs; but, when they turned 
out at nigbt the chill struck to Idietr marrow. 
Given, however, proper heed to food, dwel¬ 
lings and di-ess, there is ^ much to thrive 
upon affd little to die of, in the air of the 
Crimea. 

The Allies occupied ground in which good 
springs abounded, yielding clear and whole¬ 
some u%ter, with the single fault of being 
hard. The Sanitary Commissioners found that 
very simple engineering devices, which would 
have made the water-supply large and pure, 
had not been used by tho aa-my on its own 
belij^lfi Large open tanks were being cleared 
outon loaipy or clayey ground. The soldiers did * 
nbtdraw water from service-pipes, but dipped 
with canteens or buckets into tanks, which 
they made muddy, and' round about which 
they slopped ,‘ind trod the nnpaved ground 
into mire that yielded rnnlets of dirt to the 
well. 

Down the upper part of Uie valley of 
Balaklavii, flowed a valuable stream. It was 
fouled near its source by Turks and French j 
lower down, dead animals were thrown into it, 
and, for want of care, it became zmfit.for use.' 
Again, tberewerespi'ing8atBalaklava,yielding 
a large stream of pui-o water, that ran towards 
a I’avine under the castle-i’ock. This stream 
was polluted by washing frota the ships, and 
even by worse nuisances. The Oommissionei’s 
advised that it should be covered over, or at 
any rate protected by guards from pollution. 
A"ain, in watering horses throughout the 
whole camp—easy as it would Lave been to 
supply each trough by pipes coming direct 
from the well—the plan was to pass the over¬ 
flowings of<the first trough into the second, 
the overflow fooiu that into the third, and so 
forth, the water thus becoming more and 
more polluted, until at last it was so filthy that 
the homes would not drink it. At Balaklava, 
(where Nature had been most bountiful uf 
springs), the cattle landed from the traiis- 
porta, after having been kept lieveral days 
without water during the voyage from'tlie 
ports of the Black ^a, even in the hottest • 
weather, found nothing to drink. They 
were driven on to the ddpOts without water; 
although a few yards of piping—of which there 
was plenty in the place-^laid from the 
stream in the castle ravine to a few troaglis 
on the cattie-wharf, «would have permar- 
neotly supplied the want. This, defect 
was pointed out by the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners, and after a delay of some inouths, 
was at last reipedied by the commissariat 
works corps. * 

The sanitary condition of the British troops 
in the Crimea was, in the beginning of Api^ 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five^ by no means 
good, al&ough hardly below wimt has in 
bU former «mea been considered a fair 
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etaudaM of haaltb *for, armies in the. field, extended farther inland; and, ito .hea^' 
The sick and woonded were an ei^th part the portion filled nn had heennte a noisome 
of the entire force, and, to every five tnen, marsh. The native, mmEfes in tl^e.llKtle town. , 

. incapaci^ted by their wounds, there were calculated for the tutwhbles&me lodgment of ; 
nitiety-fi« laid up by sickness. During the five or six hundred people, were damp,,and 
next five weeks the sick were a tenth part, bred fever. Then this harbour became filled 
and the wounded only a hundredth part <h the with shipping: and, from the ships, aH ofial 
army. Half the sickness was m^e up of and ^th went to pollute the stagnant water, 
fevers. Three cases in five were %)f those The town became crowded with peqple. 
diseases which are induced by unwhole- Twenty or five-and-twenty thonfmo, men ■ 
some ways of life. In the week ending the and a large number of animals, cazno.&to it 
twelfth of May, cholera increased in the and left it every day on the service of the^ 
camp; forty cases of it went into diospital, army.. for all this increase of population* 
and half of them were fatal coses. Daring and traffic, there were no adequate cleansing 
that one week the admissions into hospital or other sauitafy measure. Tliere wasno road . 
were thirty-seven in a thousand of the force, past the clitffi leading out to sea: nobody had 
of which only about five were due to woimils. thought of carrying away the filth in barges. 
During that week the mortality was great, Ail went to pollute the narbour water and the 
■ and four deaths in every five werg deatns by harbour shores. The Commissioners found 
preventible disease. In the week ending »n that nearly the whole of the easteni margin 
the idpth of June, there were one hundred of the harboni'—the part nearest the town, 
and fijrty-five. deaths from cholera. The and directly under the sterns of the shipping, . 
week ending on the twenty-third of June where men were at work unloading stores 
contained one of the bloodiest struggles of for the army—was composed of a mass of 
the whole war,—the attack on the Redan, organic matter-, consisting of filth, stable 
Sixteen or seventeen hundred wounded men manure, offal aud numerous carcases of dead 
went into hospital; but, there went into animals. Wiieu Orientals are thus filthy, . 
hospital during the same week nineteen him- they get some of the required scavenging 
(Ired oases of preventible disease. Her own done for tliem by the troops of dogs in eveifia 
unwholesome camp was a more devastating town. At lialaklava all dogs had been bus? 
enemy to Britain than the Russian with his martly destroyed. 

fortress and his batteries. Thirty in 'a hun- Disease and mortality increased. It was 
dM of the deaths in hospital, that week, were most clearly traceable to the foul s^te of the 
dfeatlfis from ■wounds ; the proj^ortion of place. Epidemics broke out in those ships 
deaths from preventible disease was more that were moored where the air was most 
than twice as great. pernicious, and they were arrested suddenly by 

The ten weeks ending in the middle of sending such ships out into the open sea. The 
July include the first advance of springraud town became so pestilential, that it was not . 
the setting in of the fierce summer lieat. safe for men to pass even a few hours in it , 
They include the beginning and the first while on duty. The great winter mortality of 
decline of cholera. They include a period of eighteen hundred and fifty-four, aud eighteen 
harassing and dangerous trench*luty. They hundred and fifty-five, led to the use of the 
include one terrible assault. During those marsh as a place of burial. A large number 
weeks three men in five of the whole British of men were pnj there, close to the line of 
force went into hospital. Of those ailmitted, public road ; were laid almost in water, and 
seventeen in each hundred went in because weresosparinglycovered with earth, that when 
of wounds: only twenty deaths in each lain- the Sanitary Commissioners first examined the 
dred were produced by wounds. All the place, portions of the clothing pf the dead, 
rrat was disease, and of every ten men killed and even limbs, protnaded above ground, 
by a disease, nine were killed by a zymotic When these graves afterwards were being 
disease,—that is to say, by a disease that covered with peat charcoal and sand by the 
might have been prevented. The more men yielded to the service the Sanitary- 
obvious privations of the vrinter wei-e Commission, wine and stimulants had to he 
abated; men were belter clad aud better administered to them hourly, 
fed ; fresh meat, vegetables, and bread had Colonel Harding aud Admiral Boxer had 
fouhd their way. to camp. . Nevertheless, gi-eatly exerted themselves to malreBalaklava 
' zymotic, or preventble maladies were in- wholeBomer;butfailAifoi,wantofmea. Che 
creasing ; the men who suffered most, being Sanitai'-y Commissioners nevey pbtained the 
the new arrivals. There was an epidemic working bodies uecesriify’ for the perfect 
influence abroad. In the camp were damp, maintenance of wbolesomeness. Want of 
filth, and foul air: therefore the epidemic labourers was still the difficulty, till the 
iSfiaenae was irresistible. Army Works’ Corps lamped, i^iey set to 

At Balaklava the .“more men from Eng- work, however^on the biuinesBof cleatusing. 
land ” suffered most. The harbour being Simply, to maintain wbofesomenes^ ’ when 
nearly landlocked in a tideless sea^ there was once estabUsbed, would require the daily 
dependence only upon winds and, currents iudeistry of seventy-five men.' Fairly to be 
for renewal of the water. Jt had formerly* prepared against the adveatbfjvarm weather . 
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needed' at* lAit two hundred and ninety- 
three mea, wMi tools and mcaiiB of transport. 

, This eaUakte Was sent to bead-quarters, ahd 
t, ttapiber of then was granted, avera^g 
twenty-five a-day. Warm weather toew 
nftu^er. Cholera was expected. At the 
hN^gboning of May, five hundred men were 
needed. Eighty were spared; and, at the 
banning of June, that number was raised 
to a hundred and fifty-five,—^these being 
native labourers, of whom about six do the 
^ day’s work of an Englishman. Tliero were 
no men to be spared to cleansing (.opera¬ 
tions ; they could so much better be given to , 
disease and death. The large exhaling sur-j 
face of tfa« marsh never was covered, for want 
of labour; neither wps the Turkish burial 
mwund, on the west side of the harbour. 
They continued to generate malaria through¬ 
out the summer. Meanwliile, to the utmost 
of their skill, and to the utmost strength of 
the force granted them, the Cuminissioners 
worked for the removal of the causes of dis¬ 
ease. Cholera came, and they battled vigor¬ 
ously with it. I 

In camp, there were ill-ventilated tents 
and huts, constructed witli a singular neglect 
of all the rnloa of health,—deliberately sunk 
Aslow the level of damp, fiudraiued soil, and 
Unprovided, often, witii the very simplcbt 
means of ventilation. In some, there were 
but a hundred and fifty cubic feet of air 
allowed at night to every sleeper. The usual 
aUowanoe was only about throe hundred 
cubic feet. The camp of the Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders, on Maruie Heights, furnished 
a strong illustration of the influence exer¬ 
cised by the position of huts upon their 
tenants. None of the huts were wholesome ; 
but one batch oi them, planted for special 
military reasons on soft and wet ground, a 
hundred feet below the rest, were uotieoably 
fittai to the men who occupied them. After 
the Seventy-ninth had let^ the Thirty-first 
Regiment arrived at Balaklava, lived in the 
same camp, and was smitten with disease 
most fatally in those same lower huts. The 
company removed higher up, and the disease 
abated. Four companies of the Royal Artil¬ 
lery then disembarked at Balaklava, and were 
parched into the old huts of the Seventy- 
ninth. Death toeik possession again of his 
own ground in the hollow: and at last the 
medical oificer ordered all the olTccted huts, 
namely, the twelve^uilt on ground below 
the rei^ tu be puned down. They were 
rebuilt higher up, and then became compara¬ 
tively healthy. 

Jn the camm onHhe platoau before Sebas¬ 
topol, while then wasHUji the whole a great 
npglect of matters upon which health most 
immediately depouds, there was much diffe- 
reso^ as to t&|^' sanitary aState, between 
dilfelppt divislcll^ of the force-proportioned, 
in tibps (foarMters of the medical and 

milftary ofitors who had in each the power 
to eitfwoe good rc^latidus. There were 


some portions of tbewOamp in which if wduld 
have been moat difficult to find a fault. 

I We need, not dwell upon the nameroos 
shortcomings to which the C'ononiuion^ 
upon their first arrival in camp called atten¬ 
tion. The right work was done. The sur¬ 
face of tfaO ground was cleansed; the huts 
and faoroitals were drained and ventilated; 
skughtmng places ceased to be nuisances: 
room was made for the sun, rain, and wind 
to purify the soil In the meantime oven- 
work ceased, food became abundant, and at 
last oui* hospitals were almost empty, and 
there were few nuisances to report, except 
those suffered by meu stationed in the 
neighbourhood of a French slaughter-house, 
or otherwise reminded of the filthy state of 
our allies. In one week of April before the 
evacuation* of the Crimea, there were cmly 
ifl^ deaths among the seventy-two thou¬ 
sand niou in position there, and twenty-two 
in aU the hospital estahlislmente,—namely, 
at the front, Kertch, Sentari, Benkiui, and 
Smyrna. 

Now, let us turn for a few minutes to the 
French camp, A peculiarity about the am¬ 
bulance service Of the French is, that it 
deprives the military surgeon of one-half 
the freedom ot action on behalt of the sick 
which ho enjoys in England. The French 
regiiuepial sni'gcoii, although of advanced 
rank, treats only slight cases, and sends all 
that requiro more than about two days atten¬ 
tion to ti;e ambulant, whiuh, by the 

rules of the French service, sliould be able 
to i»rovidc for one sixth part of an array 
warring on a foreign soil in this hospitm 
metlical duties are performed under the 
direetion of the war-minister, who deleg.ites 
.his authority either to the commauder-iu- 
ohiuf, or the oflicers of the Inlendance. The 
Intondance vis a board unknown to the 
English, and is composed of officers of every 
' grade, permanently withdrawn from regi¬ 
mental duties and promotion, and charged 
with' the administrative direction of garrison 
and field hospital services. The lutendance 
commands the medical staff in all matters of 
military discipline and police; it fixes the 
number of beds and the amount of furniture 
to be contained in any ward; it cjmtraots 
for all hospital requirements, and is alone 
answerable for their supply; it regulates 
the dietary on a scale which no surgeim may 
transgress in any one partibular, save at 
his own personal cost. It appoints and 
removes surgeona It establbhes, in &ct, a 
board, with all its apparatus of filei^ dockete, 
and red tape, not on^ between the army 
surgeon and what an English doctor would 
regard as the military position due to him, 
but also to a very groat extent beta t*en the 
army surgeon and nis patients. Unless we 
are to believe more evil nf French suigeona 
than we know to be doe to a body of men, 
very competent, and enlightened, we must 
Say that with French army in the Crimea 
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tltklfoard proved unicixial to its datj, and that as ws have given, \ve itave ^ven twp 
the ambulance system, very neat upon paper, reasons. First, to mt utterly «»tde all argn- 
very pretty in a time of peace, and equal, ment to our discredit fioin -eonajp^son with 
doubt, to the requirements of society as France, as to these matters df hygiene. Bad 
it was in the old Penuisular days, thoroughly ^ we arc, and much as we desire to become 
Iwoke down. , , better, lot us be just to ourselves, and under- 

The fact is pointed out by a physician stand that we need not set up our ueighbonis 
resident at Constantinople, who was attached as a standard of perfection. The French 
to the medical service of both the English and govemuieut retums—which, by the way, do 
French army hospitals; who saw the truth COD- cmlit to the reputation France has for its 
oeming each, made searching iuquiiy, and cookery—admit that the per-centage of mor- 
has published the result of it in what we tality iu the Fronch army of the East wUs 
know to be, on the whole, a veiy truslwortby a trifle—but the merest trifle—^higher than* 
book, or pamphlet, upon “ England and France that of Hlie English. And the Frenw govern- 
before Sebastopol, looked at from a medical ment returns ‘quietly give tliemsSves a 
point of view.” Be tells us, that in the months margin of twelve thousand nine hundred and 
of December, datiuary, and Febrnary, pre -1 four men difference between outgoing and 
vions to the evacuation, when the En^ish incoming, for whose Qisappearance sundry 
camp was not less healthy thou an Eilglish I theories propose to account; and they daim 
country town,the daily avera^u of dick treatad I to have had iu the Crimea au effective 
in the fourteen hospital divisions atKamiesch strength of one hundred aud forty-six thou- 
nlone (which aervod ibr but < third of the' sand two hundred and forty men wlien the 
French army), exceeded fourteen thousand; j war closed. But, when the allied aimies were 
and that during these three months, in piiruded before General Luders, on the oou- 
these divisions only, the aggregate loss by elusion of peace, the French Commander-in- 
doatlm wa.q at least eighteen thousand ! ehief, 'with cveiy effort, placed in review 
Tlt^ medieal staff was so unequal to the order a force of, at the utmost, forty thousand 
duties with which it was overwhelmed, that ni(>n. S ly there wore in all hospitals forty 
one surgeon was habitually called upon to, thousand sick “ eflectives,” add the twelv^f 
order medicine aud food for about two tliousand men at Eiqiatoria, leave a wide 
hundred e.’ises in succession, and was buuud maigiu for any po^ible addition, aurl there 
also to get through his round in'about must remain a missiug force, which, with the 
two hours aud a-haif, because breidvflist or twelve thousand unacconntables, makes, at 
dinner could not be served until his work the lowest calculation, fifty thousand men 
was done. • * beyond the recognised mortality, who once 

The eouditiou of French hospitals in tlie have been alive in fiesh and blood, but now 
latter days of the Crimean occupation was live only in ink and paper, 
even worse than tliat of the English £ 03 - Even in ordinary times French hygiOue is 
pitals in the lieginuiug of it At Pera, the loss etficient than our own. Beturns $£ a 
minibcr of sick was disproportiouate to the more trustworthy kind show that tlie mon- 
cajuicity of the hospital—there being double tality of infants—^the best test of nnwhule- 
the number of patients that there ever were some conditions of life—is in France decidedly 
even of healthy soldiers in the 2 uaoe. They greater than in EnglamL Hard work kills 
were a prey, of coui'se, to typhus. The more of us in middle life; but, again, we have 
aspect of the patients brought to the mind mui« longevity. Cur oilier reason for referring 
of an observer the fever that spread daring to the French mortality in the Crimea during 
the days of Irish famine.* The diet of the the last months of thhUnssian war is, because 
hick private was meagre and insutficient, this moitolity shows that the marvellous 
while that at the otficeis’hospital consisted improvemeut in the health of English soldiers 
of game, fisli, oysters, turkey, pigeons, pastry did not depend upon any aeddent of cluuate, 
of ml kmds, &iiits, fresh and preserved, and or on tho mere cessation of siege-work, 
the finer kinds of wine. Tho.se advantages the army <4 |Vance shared 

Of the French hospital sheds for sick with us. We had obeyed tho conditions of 
soldiers at Gulhaneb, at the same period, we life ; but, they sank under the unwholesome 
are told that ^‘tlie air was fetid, pungent, influences we had overcome. Our men were 
loathsome, occasioning an instinctive impulse even healthier tlran they would be>iu barrack 
to rush fj^m its infifoeucc. To hoar of the on an English heatli ;*lhcrp was less sickness 


daily rate of mortality ” (from twenty to among them, than there is amoim the house- 
thirty) “was not so shocking as it was to hold cavalry at home, iffhe whole French 
observe the irremediable state of the living.” army was perishing, and, had not peace been 
Of those who do not die, few only, under such conclude!^ would have perished utterly. 
Cdhdititfui, can recover. There is reason for Aud is all this to yield ns nothing but a 
the assertion that, throughout the war, not bit of record 1 Never before was there so 
one in five reeeiv^ in the French hospitals oonspicuous aif evidenee aflSatded of the 
on the Bosphorus was sent back for service nature of those fevers and plagues wltioh infest 
hi the Crimea. our (pwns and villages, aud> of the resdmess^ 

Wo need not multiifly these details. Such with which they cim be conquei'ed, when Y 
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tfe th&t tbejr shall not conquB^r] 

ng. Of ^tt Vast saving of life that can he 
eflaetfl^' army, and not less siorely also 
&!^y'atate; of* the economy of sanitary disco,* 
imd 0 ^ the ease with 'which it can be 
nrcnight to bear on a oommnnity, we have 
had |hodf. No use, ho-wever, has been yet 
made of the kho-wledge thns impressed upon 
' ihw; country. QuestTons of public health 
stahd where they did.* The soldiers saved to 
the country, come bach to foul barracks. 
Sven in the application of the laws of health 
to military disctoline, not one step for\jrard has 
been conceded. Having wakened up, under the 
urgency of a great dread; having established 
hi (me place and for a few montbs, rules that 
shoidd ne common aqd universal, and, having 
demed signal advantage from so doing, our 
%hhnas “down did lay his heavy head,” and 
t^bus has come to his own again. Army 
oraeials' sneer as judicionsly as ever, at all 
sanita^ crotchets, and with a pleasant short¬ 
ness of memory ask, what good the sanitary 
.people did in the Crimea 1 


THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 

This is the true story of the escape of a 
vlittle Huguenot from the'Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day. 

The matoacre took place .at Paris, in the 
year fifteen hundred and seventy-two. It 
Was the practical consequence of the hatred 
of the Papists for the members of the Be- 
formed Beligion, who desired nothing but 
to think for themselves on subjects which 
concerned their eternal salvation. The 
Kiag of Fiance and his mother were at 
thftifaead of the conspiracy ; and the signal 
fto the heginning of the bloodshed was the 
tMling of a church bell, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Boyal Palace. Men 
B.na women of the Beformed Beligion, and 
their innocent children, f^ere assassinated, 
under the encouragement aid snperinlend- 
enee of the Church and State, in all quarters 
of Paris. The •chief man of the Huguenots— 
the iamona Admiral de Coligny—suffered 
with the rest of the victims. He was offi- 
dally murdered at night, in his own house, 
^i^d his dead body was thrown from the 
window'of hjBii bedchamber into the court¬ 
yard. below. This atrocious massacre was 
peipetoated in tbo name of Christianity; and 
was invented and directed by men who were 
ncquhinted'With the existence of the New 
' Teetament, toid who, iu' the natural (murse 
o£ their studies, must have read the words of 
ihe Sermon on the Mount. 

In those times of sav^e cruelty and of 
wmne than Pagan wickedness, thera lived at 
Paris two who were Huguenots, 

»nd gentlemen-of; mstmetio]^ in that day. 

bore bm family name,' 
M^oa/Aenr de la Force, The 
othm^w^ ttnewn the title of the Sieqr de 
Caumoilt.-iS ■ ; 


It so happened that acme time befb^' the 
day bf the massacre, M. de Id Force, the 
younger of the two brothers, had proved 
himself to be a good cuttomer andfriend to a 
certain horse-dealer, of whom he had pur¬ 
chased, on various occasions, 'lane or ten 
horses. Strange as it may appear, thispersouj 
although he was a horse-dealer, was rtolly & 
8en8ibl^hamane,aiidhone8tman. Afewhours 
before the massacre began, he happened to be 
in the neighbourhood of Admiralue Colign'y'g 
house, and he there saw, or heard, somewing 
which gave him a suspicion of the murders 
which the Papists were then on the point of 
committing. He immediately thought of Ms 
kind patron and customer, and determined to 
warn him in time of the imminent danger to 
which he was exposed, as a man of dwtinc- 
tioi/among the Huguenots. To do this, it 
necessai'y for the horse^^dealcr to cross 
the Seine; M. de la Force living on that 
bank of the river which was opposite to 
the bank on which the King’s Palace and 
the house of Admiral de ,Coligny were 
situated. 

The liiver Seine was crossed by ferry-boats 
in tho.so (lays. When the horse-dealer reached 
that part of thq bank on which the Boyal 
Palace stood, and asked for passage in one of 
the ferry-boats in attendance there, he was 
told that they were all engaged on special 
service. He went a little further on, to try 
what he could do at the next station—but 
here the ^ferry-boats had Ml been removed. 
Knowing that the minuteswere precious, and 
determined to succeed in his errand of mercy, 
the,brave maii took ofiTbis clothes, tied them 
in a bundle on his head, and passed the river 
by Mvimming. Once on the other bank, he 
lost no time in going straight to the house of 
M. de la Force, and warning him of his dan¬ 
ger. The Huguenot gentleman, thereumn, 
immediately betook himself to his brother, 
the Sieur de Canmont, who lived near him ; 
and the two called together all their friends 
of the Beformed within 

reach, to consult on the best means of escap ¬ 
ing the deadly danger which now threatened 
them. 

After some discussion, the Sieur de Cau- 
mont, ignorant of the part which the King 
had secretly taken in organising the massacre, 
proposed that all the persons’ assembled 
shcnild go straight to the Palace, wd plaoC 
themselves under the Boyal prote(ition. This' 
advice was adopted, and they iKt forth at 
once for the nearest sta^on of feriy-bdats on 
that side of the river. ' • ... 

Arrived at the place, they found "that-every 
one of the boats had been removed to the 
opposite bank. This oirenmstance aroused 
their suspicions, and forced them to Hie-edh- 
clusion that the conspiracy against their tlv<^ ' 
was sanctioned inbigu ofiScial quarters. Tltey 
resolved to return imme<hat«ly; to get to 
horse with their families; fo muster in a 
park in. the nei|gh]tourhood of Paris, called 
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tbe F<^aux<<!lorca, and thence t» escape to 
the ea&Bt places of refuge at their disposal in 
the constrj. 

While they were preparine for departure 
news came that the ferryboats were ap¬ 
proaching the side of the riv^er on whiw 
they lived, all filled with soldiers sanaed to 
the teeth. 

tTpou this, the fugitives mounted without 
losing another instant, and made for the Frd- 
aux-Clercs. The horses were ready, for M. 
de la Force and his brother. The Sieur de 
Cauihont rode off with the rest. M. de la 
Force ^who was a widower) was detained by 
some difficulty in getting his two boys safely 
on horseback—was detained so long that he 
gave up all hope of joining the fugitives ;%n(l, 
returning to his house, closed all‘the dooas, 
and determined to defend his children and 
himself on his own hearth. 

Lofeuce, however, was hopeless against the 
number of assailants who were now approach¬ 
ing him. The street was filled #ith soldiers, 
who threatened to break in the door if it was 
not opened. Tt being only too evident that 
they could execute their threat in a few 
minutes, their demand was complied with, 

I fur the sake of not irritating them unnocos- 
I sanly. 

They ruehed in at once, with their drawn 
swoids, headed by a (JiipUin, named Maijtin, 
and all shouting together, “ Kill! kill' ” 
Their first pioci^diug was to disarm the 
master and Ins servants, aud to place them, 
with the two boys, in a corner of jtho 
room. Any one of you who likes may *say 
Ins pr.iyeiB, and had better be quick about 
it,” said Captain Martin; “for you will all 
die together in five minutes’ time.” 
i M- de la Force, preserving his .sclf-posses- 
! sion, replied: 

^ “ Ho what you will with me : I am pre- 

)>ared to die, if need be, in five minutes’ time. 

I Hut have some compassion on these children, 
who have offended no one.* By putting them 
to death you will gain nothing. By preserv¬ 
ing their lives you may profit yourself con¬ 
siderably, for I have the means of rewardmg 
your moderation by payment ot a heavy 
ransom.” 

This last argument made some impression 
on Captain Martin and his men. They put 
%p their swords, and dispersed to pillage the 
house. Being unable to find the necessary 
keys (the Mrson whojeept them having taken 
to flight), they burst open,closed doom, aud 
broke opga lucked boxes in the court-yard. 
In a shmrt space of time, all the property of 
M. de la Force, in money, plate, aud clothes, 
had pa^ed Into their keeping. 

Having completed the pillage, Ckiptain 
lliartin and his men came bock to their pri¬ 
mers, and told them with.many oaths that 
die they must, as the soldiers had orden to 
kill all the Huguenots in Paris, without 
sjiaring anybody. M. de la Force again ap¬ 
pealed to them on their only weak pmut, the 
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love of money, apd ^mised to laflsota the , 
lives of himself, his ehildren, lutd hift servants 
at the price of two thousand crowns. Captaia 
Martin looked at his men, pondered a little, 
and then said roughly: ** 1^ be it Follow me, 
ail of you.” 

Having got his prisoners into the conrt- 
yard, he m^e them tear up their handker¬ 
chiefs, and fix the strips in the fortn of a 
cross on their hats. After which, he directed 
them to turn up their right sleeves ai hi^ * 
as theii* shoulders. The cross on the hat aud 
the tumed-up Sleeve were peculiarities ot 
dress previously agreed upon to distinguish 
the Papists from their BuguSnot victims. 
Thus protected from Bisoovery, they were 
taken across the river by Captain Martin, 
without delay. 

They were altogether five in number. The 
father, the two boys, a man servant 
named Gast, and a Page named La Vigerie. 
On reaching the other side of the river, they 
passed the bodies of murdered Huguenots, 
weltering in their blood, at every dtep. Cap¬ 
tain Mai tin, without looking to the right 
hand or the leit, led his prisoners straight to 
his own house ; aud, havmg bestowed them 
there in safety, made ready to go out again, 
and coiitiuue tlie work of murder and pillage 
in his own neighbourhood. Before he went 
away, however, be addressed himself to M. 
de la Force, and insisted on that gentleman’s 
pledging his word of honour, that neither he 
nor ins children would attempt to escajie 
before the ransom was paid. Having been 
satisfied on this point (for be knew well 
enough that ISL de u Force was a man who 
held his promise sacred), he took himself off, 
lecommeudiug the prisoners to be quick in 
gethug the money, aud leaving two Swiss 
SuldieiH to guard them in his absence. 

M. de la Force, knowing the importance of 
losing no time, immediately sent his man¬ 
servant, Gast, to his sister-in-law, Madame 
de Brisembourg, who lived at the Arsenal. ! 
Gast was to tell her all that had happened, 
aud to implore her to raise the sum of 
money required for the ransom, as soon as 
possible. 

On bis return to his master, past reported 
that the lady would undertake to raise the 
money aud send it by the next day. She also 
sent word that the nows of the lives of her 
hrother-in-law and his children having been 
spared, had already reached the ears of the 
]^ng, and that the worst consequences were 
to apprehended as the result of that 
, unhappy circuitistancu. 

! Having delivered his message, the servant 
implored his master to seek safety by flight— 
the more especially as the two Swiss soldiei-s 
appointed to wafth the prisoners, were secretly 
horrified at the massacre, and ware perfectly 
readji to let them go. But M. de la Forc^ 
with a dauntless sense of honour, which would 
have, influenoed few men at that moment^ 
and which no words can praise as it deserves , 
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j to beJ^BBea stolidly refated to'prc^tbj 

1 * I have passed toy word to wait here till 

I fte rsUBom » paid, said that hr&ve and ad- 
f mh^hlo gentleman; " and £ wiQ not save 
I my life by breaking my promise. Here I will 
I stop till the money comes; and 1 will leave it 
I' to God in his wisdom to dispose of me and of 
I my children, as He sees rood.” 

I these wwds,tneBerTaBtsh(t<ntated 

I'abOnt taking to flight by themselves, not 
I knowing where to go, and not havAig anv 
1 means of procaring horses.* They waited, 
theirefore, in the house, with the purpose of 
' concealing themselves in the upper rooms at 
the first ^proach oi hanger. 

The rest of the day passed, and the night 
followed, and nothing happened. Neither 
Captain Martin nor any 6f his men came 
near the house. On the next day, when the 
ransom was due, there arrived, instead of the 
Captain who was to receive it, a certain Papist 
nobleman, named the Count de Coconas, fol¬ 
lowed by a'guard of forty soldiers. The Count 
informs M. de la Force, that the King’s 
brother had heard of their being taken pri¬ 
soners, and that he desired to speak with them 
immediately. 'While he was giving this mes¬ 
sage, he allowed his men to tear off the outer 
clothing of M. de la Force and his sous. 
Finding themsdves used in this way, they 
suspected that the pretended message was a 
falsehood, and prepared themselves for the 
worst. M. de la Force appealed, as a last 
resource, to the Count’s sense of justice, plead¬ 
ing that his life, and the life of his sous, had 
been spared on condition of paying a ransom, 
and that the money was to be sent that very 
day. His youngest sou, who had shown mar¬ 
vellous courage and coolness in the midst of 
deadly danger, jemod M. de la Force in try¬ 
ing to touch the Count’s heart by his innocent 
entreaties. They spoke lofig; the boy, when 
be found his father getting agitated, trying to 
console and quiet him. When they Itad said 
all that it was possible to say, the only 
answer the Count condescended to give them, 
was this;— 

^ “I was told there were two servants with 
you; and 1 seansither of them. Where are 
they?” 

On the first approach of the soldiers, the 
Page had wisely flown to tlie protection of 
the two Swiss guards. Gast, unfortunately 
foa. himself, had mshed up-stairs to one of 
the garrets, and had there endeavoured- to 
lie hid. Hd was saardhed for by the Count’s 
order, was found, and was brought down-atairs, 
to take bis place wito hie fellow prisoners. 
The Page could-not be discovered t^ny where. 

“Only four't” said tiie Count, running 
thmu over vritir'hiaeye. “Nc’lermind. Mai-ch 
them , 

Th^.left l^e hobm, with thdr guar(ja all 
tojyi^d thjsm, and” were led into a lonely bye-* 
in the nei^lfbourbeod Tltexe„ the 
!' ' halted, drew their sworde^ (^ied 


outaB tc^efher, **£10.1 kill!** tmdattneked 
; them defenceksa pgieoners.. 

The eldest boy was the first sltun; sad his 
father was the next victim. The youngest 
son (the same -who had shown such courage 
in {Heading for his life), had the presence 
of mindPto drop to the ground with tbei& 
and to lie there as still as if he too hkd 
been killed by the same sWord-thrnsts which 
had despatched his father and his brother, 
Gast, the servant, was murdered last. All 
the clothing of the bodies was torn off them. 
The living boy lay naked in the blood of 
his' nearest and dearest relations — to all 
outward appearance death-stmned by his 
wounds, like the rest. 

Ah the Count and his men withdrew, be¬ 
lieving thkt they had successfully accom¬ 
plished the butchery of their four prisoners, 
certain poor Papists living in the street, 
stole out from their houses to look at the 
dead bodies.' One among them, a Marker 
at a Tennis* Court, staid longer than the [ 
rest on the scene of slaughter; and said to | 
himself sorrowfully, looking at the younger j 
son as he lay on the ground: I 

“ Sjid, sad! here is the body of a mere 
child!” 

1 The boy, whose name was Jacques, hear¬ 
ing those compassionate words, ventured to 
raise his head, and said, piteously : 

“I.am not dead. For mercy’s sake, save 
my life I *' * 

The Marker instantly pressed him back to 
the, ground again, and whispered: 

“ Hush ! Bon’t move yet, my little man. 
Thewsoldiers are still in the neighbourhood.” 

• Having spoken those words of warning, he 
withdrew a few paces, and walked backwards 
and forwar(ils for a little while, watching, on 
the other side of the street. In a few minutes 
he came back, and saying; “ They are geme, 
now—you may get up, my boy,” put his 
ragged old cloak ^ over the naked body of 
Jacques, and led'him away by the hand. 
They had not walked many paces, hefoi'e 
some people met them, and asked who that 
strangely-dressed boy was. 

“My nephew,” answered the Marker. 
“The little rascal has been getting drunt^. 
and I am taking him home to give him a gooa' 
vdiipping,” 

I The worthy man’s home was a garret ^ 

; ruinous old house. Arrived ther^ he g|ive 
'Jacques some, water to wksh hiii|[isifl|j odd 
some ragged clothing bcIongingtotltoiXij^hew, 
whom the boy now penonated. m I'inw so 
poor that he had nothing to eat or dihik'; and 
seeing that Jacques had: a little ring s^left 
on bis finger, he ashed leave to go ftut i^d 
mwn it, to get some food. They supped, aitd 
weakfasted, the next morning, on the mone^' 
obtained ^ the xtng; and, then the Mar|^ 
asked Jacques what he proposed to do next, 
and where he wanted to go. 

The boy answered4>y’ begging to be token 
to the Palace, wheto he' had a sister- who 
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oc6npied ft place in the Qaeeft’a homehokL | sembearg, wito hataediat^ ielt that her 
The Itlarker ebook his head at that pro- bephewwasnoloDgeriaBafetjrit&derher oi^ 
poBtd, and declined to mk the gallows by roof. . 

takl&g a young Huguenot^ whose life he had The next morning, accordi^ly, she caused 
saved, to the Imad-quarteia of the Papist con- lum to be dressed as a Page in the servke d 
spiracj. Marshal de Bircai, and placed him, with 

The next suggestion offered by J^eqnes, many tears, under the protection of the 
was tlint they should go to the Arsenal, Sieur de Bom, a Ueatenant^geaeral of artal- 
■where his aunt, Madame de Brisembourg, lery, in whose good sense and humanity she 
lived. The Marker was ready to undertake could put perfect trust. 
this expedition, though it was rattier a long The Sieur de Bom took Jacques out of th^ 
and dangerous one, provided they'passed Arsenal* and brought him to a house in the 
through no principfd streets. Before they neighbourhood Jbudugiug to a person con- 
AN^tarted, be took occasion to remind Jacques nected with the Artillery Department, 
his poverty, and inquired if Madame de named Guillon. “ Be so gOod,” said the Sieur 
Brisembourg was a likely woman to give as de Born, “ as to give this lad house-room for 
I much as thirty crowns for the safe cleliwery a few days. He is the son of an old friend of 
of her nephew, at the gates of the Arsemd. mine, and he is about to enter the service of 
Jacques promised, in his aunt’s name, th^ the Marshal de Biron, in the capacity of 
' the sum should be forthcoming, and they Page.” Guillon accepted the charge readily. 

I started immedLately. He was a sharp man, and he strongly sus- 

! They got to the Arsenal without misad- pectod that the story about the Marshal de 
ventures of any sort. Arrived at the gate, Birou’s page was a mere invention. However, 
Jacques said to his companion :— , fortunately for Jacques, he was under obliga- 

“ Wait here ; and 1 will send you out your tions to the Sieur de Bom ; so he kept Iiis 
! nephew’s clothes, and tlie thirty crowns for suspicions to himself, and received the young 
I taking care of me.” stranger very kindly. 

: While he was speaking, the gate was Jacques remained unmolested in the house 

> opened by some one coming out; and Jacques of Guillon for a week. His host was accus- 
i dexterously slipped in, before it was closed tomed to go out every morning to his duties, 
again. He wandered about the place, look- and to return to dinner—on which occasion 
ing for the building in which his aunt lived, the lad generally ran to open the door for 
and meeting no persona but strangevs, whom him. On the eighth day the usual knock 
he was afraid to inquire.of. At last, who came at the usual time, and Jacques opened 
should he see but the Page in his late father’s the dioor; but, seeing a stranger standing on 
service—^the lad who had been saved by the the threshold, immediately clapped it to 
Swiss guards! agaui in his face. Upon this, the man 

The Page (who had taken refuge with Ma- called through the door, “ Don’t be afraid, 
dame de Brisembouj^'g on the night of the my boy, I am a messenger of your aunt’s, 

I murder), did not recognise his young master and 1 am sent to know how you are.” 

I at first, in the ragged clothing of the Marker’s Jacques called back, that his health was 
nephew. Jacques made himself known, and excellent, and that he was very much obliged 
was taken instantly to his aunt. to his aunt; but'he took good care not to 

Madame de Brisembourg having heard open the door again. The deadly peril 
that her brother-in-law, and both Jiis children, through which he had passed, had taught 
had been killed, was in bed, overwhelmed by him to he as cautious as any grown man in 
the shock of that dreadful intelligence. Her Paris. 

joy and astonishment can hardly be imagined, When the master of tlie house came back, 
when she found her youngest nephew stand- a little later, Jacques told him what had 
ing alive and well by ber bedside. She im.- happened. Guillon, with fi, look of alarm, 
mediately ordered proper clothing for him, started up from his dinner, s&ifl ran to the 
and arranged that his bed should be made in Arsenal to make inquiries at the apartments 
her own dressing-room. Jacques did not for- of Madame de Brisembourg. The iufurma- 

f stilft friend the Marker, in the happiness of tion he received there, justified the worst 
ndingftjiftsylum. He begged thirty crowns suspicions. Madame,de Briaembouig had 
foom h^.ftamt, and ftnt them'out, with the sent no messenger to ibquire after her 
ragge^rik^MS, to hispr^erver, who was wait- nephew’s health. The strajiger was evidently 
ing aifhft gate. a Papist bpy. 

Jacques enjoyed two days of rest and se- There was no' resource now for Jacques, 
writy in his aunt’s dressing-room. At the but to rerign all hopes of finding an asylum 
ted of fhat time, Marshal de Biron (Head of in Paris, and to risk the dang^ of toying to 
the Artilleiy Department), was told that the escape into thft country. If he had not 
Kag had discovered that certain Hugmsaots possessed powerful friends at thoj^gensl, be 
taken refuge at the Arsenal and that would never have been able tO't^ke tte 
His Mwesty was determiaeo to naye tnem attedipt. ^s it was, his aunt’s influence w^th 
sou^ Tfithout delay. This bad news the the Marshal de Biron, T^as pow^ul enimeh 
Marshal qommuniohted to Madame de Bri-J to gi^e him qnother chance for^^ life. The 
_L ' ‘ *Jl&- • 
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IMaiBb^yiftd « xojal passport in^eoded fi>r the 
lUM. of two pei^OoB in ItiB service—^that is to 
e^ii’CeT his steward, the Siear de Fraiase, and 
if one. of the pa^es, who was aceastomed to 
carry, his written orders to the commanding 
officer of a troop of soldiers, then in carrison 
ip the country. It was arranged that the 
steward should make use of the passport im* 
mediately, and that he should take Jacques 
with him in the character of page. 

- At the gate of the city by which they 
pass^ out, they found the Sieur de Born 
waiting to lend them his aseiistance, in case 
of any difficulties. He introduced Jacques 
to the official persons who examined the 
pas^rt, as a relation of liis own, who 
nan recently entered the service of the 
.ACarsh^ de Biron. Tlianks to this rccom- 
mendaiion, the passport proved effectual; 
and the steward and the page rode through 
the gate without hindrance and without 
question. 

As soon as they passed the guard, Jacques 
asked where they were going to. “We are 
going into the country, if it pleases God,” 
said the Sieur de Fraisse. “ I hope from 
my heart it may please Him,” answered 
Jacques. And away they went along the 
high road. 

After two days’ riding they put up at an 
inn, where they met with a Person of 
Quality, who had arrived before them, and 
who rejoiced in a train of seven mounted 
servants. The Person of Quality was a 
zealous l^pist, and talked in high spirits of 
the successful slaughtering of the scoundrelly 
Huguenots^ as he called tliem. He also took 
a great fancy to Jacques, and proposed, os 
they were travelling the same way, to offer 
him the protection of Lis train of seven 
mounted servants. Jacques and the steward 
were afraid to decline this offer. So the next 
day they all travelled together. 

When they put up again for the night, the 
Person of Quality, ordered his dressing- 
gown to make himself comfortable after the 
journey. Jacques recognised the pattern the 
moment the dressing-gown was produced. It 
^ had belonged to his father. 

Once wrapped, wp comfortably, with his 
boots off and his legs on a chair, the Person 
of Quality, resumed his rejoiciup over the 
massacre of the Huguenots. He said that, 
only one mistake of any consequence had been 
yoommitted in the ezeijution of that righteous 
l^tchery, and tlhit was caused by allowing 
Sieur de Cagmont (Jacques’ uncle) to 
iI^|ioap& This circumstance uie Person of 
Qinuity sincerely regretted j but he was con- 
jmed by calling to mind tbat M. de la Force 
and both his childreii had perished, at any 
r^.; and he was not without hope that he 
mi^rflj|fe:^ad ont the place of the Sieur de 
‘ Cauxapt^ 'rotreat^ and have the satisfaction 
' kiKing that detestable Huguenot with his 
oifn hands; , • . 

■ disetoffse Mxd the discovery <ff the 


dressing-gown bad miob an effect on Jacques, 
that be took .^e first oppoi-tunity !of cn- 
treatiag the steward to find out some 
means of continning tbeir journey alcme, tlie 
next day. The. Sieur de Fraisse was only 
too anxious.to grtuit tlie vegnest.. -He 
Jacque^ rose the next morning before:day-, 
break, paid tbeir bill, called for t^ir horses, 
and rode off, while the Person of Quality, was 
fast asleep. 

They encountered other dangers from stray 
Papist travellers, from which they eiusabed, 
however, with very Uttle difficulty. ' The 
further they got from Paris, the fewer riiiks r' 
they ran. On the eighth day after their de- 
pai'ture, they reached a large building, 
situated in a very remote place, aud called 
(Jastlenau. This was the end of their jour¬ 
ney ; for here the Sieur de Oaumout had 
flown for refuge, after riding dut to the 
Pr6-.aux-CleroBwith the rest of the Huguenot 
fugitives. 

“ Nobody,” says the ancient chronicler from 
whose pages these particulars are taken— 

“ nobody would believe, if I tried to relate it, 
how the Sieur de Caumout rejoiced over the, 
recovery of the nephew whom he had given 
up for dead. From that time forth he loved 
the boy as if he had been his son ; and the 
first lesson he taught him was to thank God, 
on his knees, night and morning, for his 
deliverance from death.” 

It is good to know that Jacques showed 
himself well worthy of his uncle’s affection 
and care. He entered the mmy, and ruse to 
thd liighest distinction as a soldier, lu 
French history his mune is famous, as the 
Matelml de la Force. He escaped death on 
the field of battle as marvellously as he had 
escaped it in the streets of Paris, and he 
lived proa'J)erously to the ripe old age of 
eiglity-four ycara 

This is all there is to tell of the escape 
of Jacques from the Massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day. • 

A NEW IDEA OF AN QLD SLAVE- 
CAPTAIN. ;; 

There is probably scarfcely a full-gcd^jfl 
person in this kingdom, who, in conneci^bii 
witli the slave-trade, has not heard of the' 
“horrors of the middle passage." Tim ]^- 
tures that we have had presented.to, «b<4tha 
treatment of negroes in their. ;.txii|^, ;&om 
Africa to America luA'e iuy^i^'fo',qf. 
the most horrible and. heart‘f!|iiMP^ kind. 
Doubtless there is mPeh ^infalt^lh in the 
statements of the au^er^s of the slavps in 
theii" journey from the.iiiterior to tlte'coi^^ 
and afterwards in, ^eir passage ad?oss .the* 
Atlantic, even after allowing for the pardon¬ 
able colouriDg imparted to such statemegiy' 
by the sensitive humanity of those noble aJid- 
disiuterested men, who, amidst all the fa]^. 
principles and venal legislatton of tlm tetter 
part of the last, and oommpDoemuht of 
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the present Miitnry, lived and moved for no were notfortnnate enough to escape, dragged 
other end than to endeavour to pat down on board hy the hair of weir heads, 
an unjust, unchrisUau, and n^uioua traffic. la October, seventeen hundred and eighty-' 
Seventy years of English lahour, twenty mil- three, he set soil for the coast of Aipetica • 
lions of English money, and an Airioan and at Charleston he saw- several vessels 
squadron, kept up by English capital at an arrived from Ireland crowded with poor 
annual cost of Wi-armilUon, havce been labourers, who were to be sold for so soany 
powerless, however, to extinguish the trade years^ by the captains, to defray the chstitn 
in human beings in any places except our ,their passage out. Among them were n;^y 
own colonies. At this present time there half-starved poor creatures, who were 4dver->. 
nviftta an anunal exportation of mor^ than tised to be sold to the highest bidder l ahd 
one hundred thousand negroes from the at the sale, while the whites were bidding, 
coast of Africa to ^ba, the Southern States the blacks, who lattended in large numbers, 
of North America, and the French, Dutch, would indulge their love of fun at the expense 
and Portuguese settlements. As the ship- of the poor Irishmen, by exclatming: “ One 
luents are contraband, they are carried on m dollar more for ’em da; i have ’em. . Three 
vessels constructed more for rapid sailing bit more for ’em da; I have ’em. Negra 
than commodions stowage, and the sufferiug% buy bucki-a: now 1 ” Such Scenes as these, if 
of the unfortunate negroes are consequently nothing else, must have inclined him to Ihok 
increased. Stil^ the demand for slave-labour upon the slave-trade with caimness instead of 
is so great, and the price offered for the hon-qr. 

negre m so high, that the frade is immensely In seventeen hundred and eighty-sine he 
lucrative, even after allowing for the loss of had several offers to go as mate to the coast 
one-half the cargo by death from close pack- of Africa, but be refused them, having not 
ing, or throwing ovei-board, to lighten the yet overcome his repugnance to the slave- 
vessel during the heat of a chase. It is a trade; but in seventeen hmidred and ninety 
melanchoiy and an appalling fact—a fact his friends overruled his objections, and he 
that ought to call Clarkson and Wilberforce was appointed chief mate to a fine brig, and 
from their graves—^that the condition of the sailed on his first voyage to the slave-oountiy. 
negro during the sea-transit - is ten times His visit gave him a favourable opinion of 
worse at the present time than it was when the blacks, especially of the natives of Benin, 
j the trade was lega.1. The only operation of whom he found to be a truly fine, tractable 
the so-called Abolition Bills 1ms been to race of people. His affection for the negro 
impose difficulties iu the way of supply, increased with time, and in every case it 
without destroying to any great extent the seems to have been fully returned. On the 
demand, and the inevitable result is du occasion of his second voyage to New Caia- 
iucrease of price for the human commodity, bai', soon after they had weighed anchor with 

The slave-trade of a hundred years ago a cargo of negroes, they were overtaken b 3 r a 
may have been conducted badly and crueUy tornado^ with thunder, lightning, and rain, 
in individual instances, by brutal captains, and before they could take in sail or Jet go 
such as, unfortunately, we have at tKe present the anchor, they were drive.u ashore. The 
time ilk oar ordinary Merchant Service; but, storm and darkness of the night made their 
I have materials before me that will enable situation one of eiftinent perih To lighten 
lue to give a tolerably authentic picture of the ship they employed gangs in starting the 
a slave-captain of seventebn hundred- and water-casks and heaving the fire-wood over, 
ninety, who may have been a very favourable The ship began to lie over almost on her 
specimen of his ehiss'. beam-cuds; and dreading that the pour 

Captain Hugh Crow was born in the town blacks below, whose cries were most dia- 
of Eamsay, Isle of Man, in the year seventeen tressing, might be suffocated, they allowed 
bbii^ed and sixty-five. When very young, them to come on deck at t}ie risk of their 
^iost his right eye; and when only twelve own lives, for they outnumbered the crew in 
years of age be was nojirljr drowned, but was the j proportion of ten to one. Their chief 
presented to pass the chief pai-t of his life dependence was upon the good disposition of 
on the ^meut that threatened, to desti-oy sixty of the negroes whom they ba^ shipped 
him ip ']bi»-yoath. Being brought up at a on the windward coast, a race superior to 
sbS{Xfft.,tQ 9 (|% he imhibid an inclination fora those of Hew Calabar. Th% confidence was 
searfarii^Ami; and, after two years’ labour not misplaced; for, porcciying lAe danger, 
as'a boat-builder, he went his first voyage in they were so active to assist, that they were 
the s|^g 6f seventeen hundred and eighty- mainly instrumental in saving the ship. 

'^piUe at Cork, before setting sail During this voyage, one of these windward- 
. citavoy for Barbadoes> he saw, for the coast men fell overboard, and the studding , 
fint time; great scenes of oppression and sails being set aft the time below and aloft, 
diWreas uncmr the cruel system of impress- the ship was running at the rate of seven or 
dSe saw sailors swimming fe‘om ship eight knoto aud it was some time before 
to ship to escape thCpress-gaiig; some nearly they cSuld bring her to. Chief mate Hugh 
I smothered-by stowing themselves away in Crow, being anxious to sve the poor fellow, ,. 

confined {dates beiOw decAsothers^ who if possible, he p’evailed upon four of the crew • 

; _ ,« 
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to ftco«capaa 7 him, and they atacUd in a 
loahy boat tonrards the place vhere they 
he hod fallea, and contimted to pall 
in "March of him foi’ about au hour, but in 
> Tain. At laat, when tb^ wmre about to give 
. him up for lost, they discovered him on the 
noird of sinki^, in an exhausted conditiou. 
Uey got him into the carazy boat, which was 
half-full of water, and made towaurds the ship •, 
two m^n constiULtly badiug, two men pulli^ 
for their lives, Hugh Crow steering, and the 
poor black lymg on the stem-seat nearly 
dead. This circumstance made our future 
captaia a great &.voiurite with the poor 
grateful blacka 

J* seventeen hundred and ninety-two, laws 
we» made for the better regulation of the 
Afriom trade, of which Uagh Crow- and 
every person acquainted with the business 
heartily approved. One of tliese laws was, 
that only five blacks should be carried for 
eveiv three tons’ burden; and Hugh Crow 
thinks proper to i^ay an especial compliment 
to Mr. Wilberforce, as one of the promoters 
of these very proper regulations, for this 
wise restriction. 

The following entry goes to show what was 
paid for negroes at Bonny, in eighteen bun¬ 
dled and ten: 

One piece of ebiutz, eighteen yards Jong. 

One piece of haft, eighteen yards long. 

One piece of chilloc, eighteen yards long. 

One piece of baiidanoe, seven handkcrciiiefs. 

One piece of ncccnnee, fourteen yards long. 

One piece of coshtoe, fourteen yards long. 

One piece of phntoe, fourteen yards long. 

Three pieces of jtimaUs, foity-tive handkerchiefs. 

One laj'ge brass pan. 

Two muskets. 

Twenty-five kegs of powder. 

One hundred flinta , 

Two bags of shot. 

Twenty kpives. t> 

Four iron pots. 

Four hate. ' { 

Four caps. 

Four cutlassc'. 

Six bnncheH of beads. 

Fourteen gallons of brandy. 

The articles cpst about twenty-five pounds, 
and in no Vdse were negroes procured, as 
many have supposed, for nothing. 

The diet-seme and regulations of the slaves 
upon the^ sea-passage in Hugh Crow’s vessel 
were thoughtful, an^ calculated to promote 
the health and ^cleanliness of all on board. 
Hiey frequently, bought from the natives 
sOB^erable quantities, of dried shrimps to 
make broth, and a ^ery excellent dish they 
made, raized with flour and palm-oi^ and 
MASeued with pepper and salt. Both whites- 
and b^iks were mtd of tbie mess. In addi¬ 
tion to yams, they gave them, foi* a change, 
fine sheUed beans and rice cooked togeth^, 
and title was served up to each indmdud 
with a plentiM proportion of the soup. On 
other days their smip was mixed with ^ckled.; 


I ya 2 n% cut up. thin and bmled with a propor- 
I tion of pounded biscuit. For the sick were 
provided strong soups, and middle messes, 
, prepared from mutton, goat’s flesk fowls, 


to which were added sago and lUipees, the 
. whole mixed with port-wine ana sugar.. 
i With pegard to the personal comfort of the 
, blacks, on their coming on deck about emht 
. o’clock in the morning, watM was provided 
I to wash their hands and faces, a mixture of 
lime-juice to cleanse their mouths, towels to 
wipe with, and chew sticks (pieces of young 
branches of the common hme) to clean their 
teeth- A dram of brandy bitters was given 
j to each, and clean spoons being served out, 

, they breakfasted about nine o’tdock. About 
eleven, if the day was fine, they washed their 
.,bodies all over, and after wiping themselves 
I dry, were allowed to use palm-oU, their 
I favourite cosmetic. Pipes and tobacco were 
then supplied to the men, and beads and 
other articles were distributed amongst the 
women to amuse them; after whicii they 
were permitted to dance and run about the 
deck to keep them in good spirits. A middle 
j mess of bread and cocoa-nuts was given them 
about mid-day, The third meal was served 
at about three o’clock, and after everything 
was cleaned out and arranged below for their 
accommodation, they wore generally sent 
down below about four or five o’clock in the 
evening. A thatched house was also built 
on dec^ from stem to stern for the comfort 
of the slaves, and the thorough ventilation of 
the vessel. 

'Such a favourite was Captain Hugh Crow 
with the blacks, that on one ocoasiou when, 
Just as the vessel had left Bonny and sprung 
a leak that they stopped up as well a| they 
could with pieces of beef, the negroes all 
crowded i^uud the Captain, shaking his hand, 
and begging that they might be employed in 
assisting the crew; and lay their exertions 
at the pumps kept the vessel afloat until 
assistance arrived in the morning from the 
coast. When an illness compelled the Cap¬ 
tain to stay some time in the harboujr of 
Bonny, he was invited on his recovery, by 
the kings and the great meti to visit-tiiji^ 
on shore, and spend a few weeks witii top)* 
When he reached the town, all classes 
lavish with their presents to him, and the' 
children, amongst whom he .was well known, 

[ sang after him m the stveete. 
r Captain Crow’s voyages •wwe;!;igjt -touiaij* 
taken withodt many tM^seyoto 
with French, privatoen, sin^ ^.ti^p,wenty- 
first of February, ei^^itoen hatulto4< Alter an 
action of nine hours with one .of theto vesse^,. 
he came off viotoaiou^ with the loas 
slaves and with coawmerable dam^e.ti^ 
ship. When the French were fiiiki^ beiS^’' 
off tiie Captain went down below to- retimi 
thanks for'the victory, when the black wjtmto 
crowded round him with tosxa la thefr: eyes, 
saluting him, and .thanking their go^ that 
he had overcome the. enemy. time 
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after this rencontre they arriyed at Kingston 
Jamaica, when eight men-of-war came along¬ 
side taking from them eye^ man and boy 
they had on board, and raising reflections in 
the Captain’s mind aS to the rekthre cruelty 
of slavery and impressment. The most dee-' 
perate engagement that the Captains was 
perhaps ever en^ged in waB on the night of 
the firat of December, eighteen handled and 
six, by mistake with two British men-of war. 
He was hailed hy these vessels in English, 
but he had- his doubts, as he knew that 
French cruisers had a trick of hailing British 
ships in tbeir own language when they 
thought deception would answer their pur¬ 
poses. He, therefore, calmly replied, "No 
one shall bring us to in these seas in tllb 
night.” Ihen addressing his men in a spirited 
manner, he prepared for action; and ior six 
hours they fought between two heavy fires, 
with their masts and rigging shot away, with 
live blacks killed and numbers wounded, and 
nearly all the men more or less disabled. 
After a most gallant, although mistaken de¬ 
fence, which continued until the break of day, 
when he was knocked down senseless by a 
splinter, they were obliged to surrender, and 
they then discovered the error they had all 
committed. The damage done to the Slave- 
ship and the two men-of-war was nearly 
e(^ua], and also the loss on both sides. Cap¬ 
tain Crow was in great distress of mind and 
body, expecting to be blamed by his Swners 
for rasliness in entering upon the unfortunate 
engagement; but to his relief he receive^ 
a certificate from the commander of her 
Majesty’s sloop Dart, the principal of Ilje 
mcn-of-war, to the effect that he had defended 
Ms ship in a running action in a most gallant 
manner from what he supposed werp the at¬ 
tacks of two French cruisers from Cayenne, 
and did not give up till his rigging and sails 
were nearly cut to pieces, and several of his 
people wounded. Six of these people, I may 
add, afterwards died. * 

Bis character, compounded of kindness and 
courage, was well known to the blacks. One 
Swday morning when he landed at Kingston, 
Jatuaca, he found a number of his old black 
sbrnmatra, all neatly dressed, waiting on the 
vrtiSrf to receive him. Some of them took 
hold of his hands, and the general expressions 
of welcoine and good will were, “ God bless 
massa i How massa do dis voyage ! We 
hope masBS^BO. fi^t ’g^ dis time.” While 
tfift eoQvaij^tian wt« going on, a negro said 
in joke t ^ Who he dli Captain Crow, you all 
sabWso mwfehf,” and his black friends re- 
" What dat you say, you black negro ? 
ip|fe%tdo|^iB Kingston sabty Qtptain Crow, 
bad* fellow for no sabby hinj.” They 
wen fell a-beating him with so little oere- 
“eky, although in fun, that the Captain had 
tomterfere. . 

Iir ^ on^gmicieff he did his duty. On one 
occ8«^j^when,a.fire raged on board, within 
three mei the poVdeMnagaziue, he went 


below with great oouragw ntd presehce of 
mind, and, by bis exertion^ and Example, suc¬ 
ceeded in extingmehing the flamen When he 
returned aa deck the blactoM-both male and 
female—dung around faiaH in tears; some 
taking hold of his hands, some of his ket, and 
all with much earnestness and f^ing, thank¬ 
ing Providence for thdr narrow escape. 

On another occasion, when he wmtt to 
Kingston, he received another very gratifyiDg 
proof of the affection of his old bhu^ frisMfis. 
A great number came on deck, dressed in 
their best, and cS'owding round him with 
gestures of respect, exclaimed; "God bless^ 
massa! bow poor massa do 1 Long live 
massa, for he do fight eberjr voyage 1 ” Mimy 
of these negroes had been with him in one 
«or other of his privateer actions, and though 
his attention to them, when on board, was no 
more than he considered proper and humane, 
he was deeply affected by this mark of 
grateful remembrance from poor creatures 
whom he had brought from their homes ou 
the coast of Africa. The women were neatly 
dressed in calicoes and muslins, tbeir hair 
was tastefully arranged, and they wore long 
gold eai’rings. The men appeared in white 
shuts and trowsers, and flashy neckcloths, 
with their bah- neatly plaited. The-whole 
were at once clean and cheerful, and it 
gladdened the Captain’s heart to see them. 
When they left the ship he distributed 
amongst them a sum of m<mey, and they bade 
him good-bye with hearts flill ot thankfalness 
and joy. 

When I call up the form of the stoul^ one- 
eyed, courageous, kind-hearted, old dave- 
captoin, doing all he can to prevent savage 
sacrifices of human life by the natives on the 
African coast, writing from slave-ports 
fatherly, Christian, and affectionate letters to 
his son upon his entrance into life, and advis¬ 
ing him to steer clear of Lord Chesterfield 
and bis maxims, standing up boldly and 
kindly for the character and intellect of the 
poor enslaved African, and working practi¬ 
cally for his comfort, even in administering 
a false and pernicious system; jumping over¬ 
board at the risk of his own life to save a 
slave from drowning, and beipg.at heart a 
thorough abolitioni^ and not a mere trans¬ 
ferrer of the accursed trade from good hands 
to bad,—I give him a hearty shake of the 
hand even aerosB half a eentuiy of time. 

-— ■ - -...—f 

WANDERINGS In'iNDIA. 

Wnii^T I was at Agra,* a diatiBgoished 
military officer of high rank, who had just 
been appointed as a iaemb«; of the Council, 
passed through the station on his way to the 
seat of govemmetit, Cakutta. it was sup¬ 
posed that tbia generid officer would, on tlie 
first vacttU^ become Deputy-governor of 
Beugat; micL «f coura^ the society of Agra 
was re^polvcd to do himshono ur. It would 
* Bee Number 40C, pii{;e 64. 
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not. for anybodj to hane back on an tho pletarcBqtte, and here tlief bad it with a 
occasion iiktf this; and, for me,' nonce, both vengeance.' The Frenchman conld not com- 
tbe civilhuQS and the military were of one prehend this exdusivenesa on the part of the 
mind, and actually met on an amicable and blacks; but the Qerman assured us that 
{deasa^ footing, to talk the matter over, and to him it was a very common sight, and to bo 
to decide umn what was to be done. After witnessed at , every 1^11 in every garrison 
a friendly debate, which lasted for four honrs, townriu his country. "But ibere,’* said he, 
it was resolved that Sir Gunter and Lady “the military look down on the civilians, 
Gailopavray should be invited to a ball and while here, it seems tO me, that the civilians 
supper, and not to a dinner. It was farther look down on the military. See! see ! See 
determined that the entertainment should how disdainfully that old Mrs. Bevenae Board 
take place, not at Government-bonse (that scrutinises the' dress of Mrs. Lieutenant- 
woula be too Civil)—^not*at any mess-room Colonel Damzd ! ” 

’ (that would be too Military)—but at a good- Sure enough such was the case. “But 
siMd hall, called the Metcalfe Institution, regard! ” said the Frenchman, “ how angry 
this being p4rfeetlty neutral ground. My is that Mrs. Sudder Adaulut, because that 
fnend, the civilian with whom I had been little Mrs. Infantry (whose husband, I am 
staying hod a perfect contempt for these local* told, is the younger son of a poor English 
squabbles—although he was really compelled lord) is contemplating her, nose in the air. 
to take a part therein; and, after the meeting Truly this is a magnificent spectacle 1 Is it 
was over,_ he sat down and wrote a metrical always so, I wonder ? ” 
squib, xidicnling the whole affair, and sent it * I was enabled, from experience, to inform 
for publication to one of the newspapers, the him, that in almost every large station—^and 
Delhi Gazette. For this sguib—seeing that at Agra eB|)ecially—^it universally occurs ; 
it sneered at both the civilians and the mi- but that in small stations seldom or never, 
litary—I unfortunately got the credit, and Here we were approached by Lieuteuant- 
the consequence was, that, when I made my Colonel Damzd himseK. After exchanging 
appearance at the ball, several of the heads a few words with the foreign gentlemen bn 
of the society who had formerly received me eithev side of me, be passed on, seemingly 
with extreme cordiality, answered me only proud and happy at having had an 0 )>portu- 
in monosyllables -when I addressed them, nity of slighting me in public, on account 
Indeed, I learnt afterwards, from my friend’s of the doggerel for which 1 had the crqdit, 
wife, that a meeting had actually been called “ Mflis monsieur,” said the Frenchman to 
to consider the propriety of not inviting me, nie. “ Who, in wonder’s name, are all these 
and that I had very narrowly escaped that Damzd gentlemen ? There is one Damzd, 
punishment; for, had it not been for tho vote colonel of such a regiment; another Damzd, 
of her husband, my name would have been n\ajor in another corps. There is a Deputy- 
omitted, as there were fon for and ten against Commissary-General Damzd; there is a Mr. 
me, when he held up his hand in my favour. Damzd in the Indian navy; another Dauizu 
But to the ball. There were present some is a militaiy secretary; some half-dozen 
twenty civilians, all dressed in black, with Damzds are, I have perceived, on the staff of 
white crawta; and each hjid brought with the Commauder-in-Chief. Pai’hleu! C’est 
him his wife, or a sister* or a daughter. Of Damzd—toujours Damzd! for here, by 
military men (all in full-dress uniform) there Heaven, I meet with still another Damzd ! 
were about forty-five or fifty ; and the ladies Who are all theffe Damzes ? ” 
who came with them may have numbered I informed him that Damzd was tho patro- 
thirty.^ In all, say that there were present— nymic of a nobleman in power; and with this 
including visitors and stragglers like myself explanation he was thoroughly enlightened, 
—one hundred and forty. 1 was rather late, and appeared to be perfectly satisfiecE 
and, on entprjng the room, beheld one of the “Let us move up towards, the General,” 
oddest eights that I ever witnessed: all the said the German Baron, who bad been intro- 
black coats were huddled together, and so duced to the old hero. “liOt* us go and say 
were all the reda ^ They had been unanimous a few words to him.” 
only BO fer as giving the entertainment was It was not easy to do this; hemmed in 
eoncemed ; and it teemed to be distinctly as was the General by those who ..desired to 
understood'by each party that there was to make him remember them , in, thui. 
be no mixing; and so the civilians formed However, it was managed at last'}lihd, some- 
quadnUea and daneqd with the civil ladies, how or other, we three interloper^ contrived 
and the soldiers with the military ladies, before long, to monopoUse. his attention— 

Had thwe been a royal regiment in Agra, the only people m thO romn to whoqs^^ 
there.wpbld have' been three parties, owing could sot be of any service—for, 
to thnjnalohsy that existecftormerly between nothing that he could gpve, or get fop its, if 
the *QutBli‘8 and the Company’s officers, we had wanted his patronage. We, nfthei' 
Besldea. myself there w«» iwo^intqyldpei'B malimously-HBo far as the crowd was eon- 
in ftie'Hhit” present at th^ ball. The one, a cerned—stood about the distinguisbed old 
French geUtll^anptbe other.aGermai^Baron. man and guaided him; and I.have reason to 
They, too; p'W^trhvelling about in searoh of know th^ he was grateful to us .for so 
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doing. T(fwards tlie Ifonr of twelve, how¬ 
ever, wo had to stand back; for Mrs. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Dainzd came and Bat upon 
the sofa on the leit side of the General, 
and talked to him in on animated but some¬ 
what anxious manner, which became even 
moi-o anxious when Mrs. Bevenue Board 
approached, and taking a seat on the General’s 
right (eyeing Mrs. Lieutenant-Colonel Oamzd 
with a somewhat haughty expression), con- 
gratiiiated the General on his recent good 
lortune. At this advanced stage of the even¬ 
ing also, Lady Gallopaway was flanked, right 
and left,' by old Mr. Bevenue Board and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Damzd, C.B. The reader 
is requested to note that these two letters— 
C.B.—were DamzD’s by right; or, at all 
events, that he had been recommended for 
the order, and that the recommendation hj® 
been insfontly attended to: albeit Damzd 
had never been within range of an enemy’s 
cannon in the whole course of his life. Lady 
Callo])away yawned. 

At length a gong sounded, and the band 
struck up that usual signal that supper is 
ready, “O, the Boast Beef of Old England, 
O, tlie Old English Boost Beef." 

_ Tlio anxiety of the ladies who sat on wther 
sidp of the General was now at its height. 
They fanned themselves with fearful vigour ; 
and we, the tliree interlopers, fancied that 
we could hear the pali)itatiou of their hearts. 
Meanwhile their husbands, re-spectively, by 
their looks, evinced a correspouding anxiety. 
Each stood ready to offer his arm tif Lady 
lhillo|)away as soon as the General had made 
his electiou—of the lady he would lead t 9 
tlio snppei'-table. Each party was equally 
confident but. equally neivoua; like tlje 
liarties to a law-suit For weeks past this 
question of precedence bad been debated in 
Agra, and very warmly dobatcd-y-namely, 
whether Mrs. Bevenue Eoari), of the Civil 
Service, or Mrs. Lieutenaut-Culouol Damzd, 
C.B.—was entitled to the pas. Now was 
the moment for a decision, oic at all cveuts, 
an authority in suppoit of eiClier positiou or 
aigument. The old General (upon whom 
both Mr. Bevenue Board and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Damzd, C.B., had their anxious eyes) 
rose, smiled, bowed to the ladies who 
had flanked him, left them, and wandered 
about the ball-room, looking to the right 
and left, as if searching for some one. 
Picscutly he stopped sliort, before little Mrs. 
Infantry, who was talking to a oornet of the 
Seventeenth Light CavjjiSy. The General 
offered hw his arm. She took it very gra¬ 
ciously, and was led away. But before leav¬ 
ing the room, she halted, turned round, and 
Bitoed veiy significantly at the two elderly 
®MeB wh^were still seated on the sofa, over- 
wWmod m surprise, horror, and iudignation. 
lamtry, who was only a lieutenant in his 
regiment,’ observing that the General had 
the social right of his wife, which 
sue had derived solely from him, instantly 


rushed np to tiady Gallopaway, and.oflfe'red 
her an arm (which she took) lead her away 
in triumph, leaving his own Colonel (Dkmzd) 
and old Mr. Bevenue Board ^spiug, and 
gazing at each other in mutual disgust and 
consternation. Had a shejl bunt in the 
building; had thepowder-magaziaeexploded 
and shattered all the windows, the commotiou 
could scarcely have been greater than it was 
at that moment. No one could account for 
this extraordinary coiidnct, or caprioSy as it 
was termed, ou the part of the old General. 
Damzd, who had just been flattering him 
concerning his wonderful achievements, now 
declared wat “ th# old tool had become half¬ 
witted unce eighteeu hundred and forty- 
seven,” while Bevenue Board, who, a quarter 
of ou hour previously had; to the General’s 
face, held forth on the unflinching iudepen- 
iiience which has marked his char.acter through 
life, now protested—openly protested—4hat 
he had been a time-server throughout lus 
entire career, and had some object in thus 
truckling before the sou of an influential 
IKer. The ladies, ou the sofa, stared at each 
other; now comiiiiserately and in silence for 
at least two minutes, then simultaneously 
ejaculated : ‘’Wliat can it mean i ” 

“ I thought it would have been me,” said 
Mrs. Bevenue Board. 

“ You ? ” said Mrs. Damzd. 

" Yes; why not ? My husband is a civi¬ 
lian of twenty years standing 1 
“ Is not my husbaud a Lieuteuaut-Goloucl 
and a C.B. I If ho were only a Major and 
a <J.B. he would take precedence of Mr. 
Bevenue Board.” 

“ You are quite mistaken ! ” 

“ Indeed not! Do you suppose a C.T). goes 
for nothing ? ” 

“No,—but—” 

Uere Lieutenant-Colonel Damzd and Mr. 
Eeveuuo Board—who had been discussing the 
same question; but in a calmer spiiit than 
their wives—appruaAied, and, making com¬ 
mon cause against the upstart enemy (In¬ 
fantry aud hiB wife), formed a quartette and 
went into the supper-rooms ; where, to their 
intense mortification, they heard little Mrs. 
Infantry talking loudly, ou purpose to at¬ 
tract the notice of all present. What was 
even more mortifying still, the old General 
was paying her marked attention. 

The red party, that is to say, the military, 
were in veiy high, spirits; the black, the 
civilians, curreS]ioudingly depressed. The 
quartette, consisting of Damzd and Bevenuq, 
Board, and their wives, ate voraciously; but 
evidently without appelite. llhey sipped their 
wine with an absent formality, which was 
very’entertaining to looKers-ou, who were in 
no way interested in the momentous ques¬ 
tion which was preying ou their very souls. 

“It shall not^ end here,” said Damzd, 
moodUy fixing his eyes on the chandelier. 

“ Not, indeed! ” said Mr. Bevenue Board. 

“I shall put my case to the Governor- 
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^ Qeaen^ direct,” said Damzd. ^His Lordsh^i 
* 18 a near oonnectioD of mine.” 

“ I«am perfectly aware of tihat,” said Mr. 
Bevenue Board. “ But it is my mtention to 
Boilamit my case to his Lordship through 
. Mr. Bommersoo, the Lieateuant-Qovemor 
. of these Provinces, offimally; and, if his 
Lordship’s opini<m shoold be adverse, I shall 
, have my appeal to the Court of Directors, 
amongst whom (thank Heaven!) 1 have 
severu relations and warm friends.” 

I “And you will write, I hope, my dear,” 
i said Mrs. Hevenne Board, "to Sir John 
Bobgrouse, who is the president of the Board 
of Control, and whose secretary married your 
first cousin—recollect.” 

." We can write, too," said Mrs. lieutenant- 
Colonel Damzd. ’ 

“You may write to anybody you’please,” 
said Mrs. Eevenue Board, defiantly and com 
temptuously; “ but you will remembei: that 
the point between us is tiiis, that even if 
your husband, in consequence of having got— 
no matter how—a CJB.ship, has the right to 
p’ecede my husband, a civilian of twenty 
years standing, whether you have the right 
to precede mel That is tbp question, and 
1 hope, Bevenue Dear, you will not fail to 
raise it.” 

In truth the question was submitted 
in aU its bearings for the considera¬ 
tion of the most noble the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India; who, declining to take' viK>n 
himself so fearful a responsibility, referred 
the matter to the Home Government. Lea- 
denhall Street had something to say to it, and 
so had the Board of Control. While the 
case was pending, the newspapers in every 
part of ludia literally teemed with letters 
on the subject, and their editors were in¬ 
vited to give their opinions tliereon. Qnlyi 
one of the number was weak enough to do 
this, and bitterly did he refient of his 
rawness; for, having decided in fiivour of 
the C.B., and of Mrs. VJ.B., he lost (so he 
confessed to me) no less than six-and- 
twenty civilians, each of twenty years stand¬ 
ing in his subscription list. For more 
than eighteen mont^ this precedence ques¬ 
tion formed a leading topic, not only in the 
public prints, but in private circles. It be¬ 
came, in B^it, a perfect nuisance. At 
length, the decision of the Home Govern¬ 
ment came out to India; but, alas I they 
had only half done their work ! They had 
. given C.J3. the precedmoe over, the civilian of 
Iwenty.years standing, but had been silent 
about (heir wives 1 So, the matter was re¬ 
ferred back. A clerk in the Private Secre¬ 
tary’s offioe told me ^hat he tras occupied for 
ttose hours in copying on^ the Govemor- 
Qeawral’s miuute on the hurt’s dei^tch, 
whk^ was a very lengthy one, and i^ned by 
the (Aairman for himself and the other 
direetorsi whose names were given in fulL 
He fnrthor htfiirmed me that the v^le of 
/ ^e docomeam, connected with this weighty 


a 

affair, would, if put Into type, form a volume 
five times - as bulky as Sir William Napier’s 
Conquest of Sdude. 

How the matter was settled eventually, 
I do not knpw ; for, when I left India, the 
question had not been decided. On the great 
point, when it was referred for a second 
time to the Home Anthorities, there was a 
difference of opinion between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, and a 
long cori-espondehce ensued on the subject 
between each of' these departments of the 
Indian Government and the Oovemor- 
General, who was retjuired to have the case 
laid before the Advocates-General of the 
supreme Courts, at the various Presidencies. 
These gentlemen differed one with the other 
in their views of the case ; each alleging that 
the point lay in p nut-shell, and was as clear 
as possible. For all I know to the contraiy, 
it may be in the nut-shell at this moment. 
Both, Lientenant-Coloael Damzd, and Mr. 
Bevenue Board, laid casee before -the Cal¬ 
cutta barristers, who pocketed their fees, 
and laconically expressed their opinions, 
xespectively, tliat the parties who consulted 
them were in the right,—“there could be no 
doubt on the point,” they said. • Damzd sent 
a copy of bis case, and the opinion o^his 
barrister thereon, to Eevenue Board, who 
rather triumphantly returned the compli¬ 
ment. I regret to say, that this contest 
engendered in Agra a great deal of what is 
called bad blood, and induced many ladies 
to d^cend to very unseemly personalities. 
For instance, Mrs. Domzd, one evening at 
the band-stand told Mrs. Bevenue Bo.‘ird, 
that when she (Mrs. .B. B.) returned to 
ljugland, she would have no rank at all, as 
her husband was not an esquire even—but a 
“mister” in his own country. To which 
Mrs. Bevenue Board replied: , 

“ And you, pray 1 Is not your husband in 
the Company’s service ? ” , 

“ Yes,” rejoined Mrs. Damzd : “ but you 
forget the C.B.J ” 

let us now’’ return to the BEonourable 
Lieutenant Infantry. When that officer 
came up, and led away Lady Qallopaway 
to Buppm-, Damzd was overiieard to sa^, 
“ I’ll take the shine out of that young gentle¬ 
man ; ” and if taking the shine meant txm- 
stautly bullying the subaltern, Damzd cer¬ 
tainly kept his word. And when the next 
hot weather came, and the lieutenant wished 
to accompany his sick wife to the 
Damzd, when he fb^arded fhe applicudion 
for six months’ leave of absmiee, wrote pri¬ 
vately to the Assistant AdjotahiMSkineral, 
and recommended that it (hoaid net be 
granted. The honourablfi subaltem, how¬ 
ever, was rather too streu^ for 
the way of mterest. Presuming on the 
acquaintanee which existed between 1ms 
father and the eommander-iii-ehtef, hs wrote 
a letter to that funetkmarn imd a ffsw days 
afterwards fcttnd himself general orders. 
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[ bfiicera, of having put a spoke in the lien- official seal of the jndgA The only qubltion 
f teuaat’s wheel. And by way of throwing wiA him now was, whi^ of the litigants 
! salt upon the colonel’s wounds, the lieutmiant would give the most money ;-^Bd to eaw hi 
cldled upon him, aud, in the politest manner private, and in the sahib’s nams^iw ^hibited 
: posuble, inquired if there was anything he the ,documents. The highest ^ bidder, of 
could do him at head-quarters4 course, gained the day, whereupon Nobi®.; 

• kiasen topk the coin, handed bver one of the 
While at Agra, a Bengalee Baboo called dsorees, and burnt the other. ; . 

upon me. Judging from his appearance, I It fell out that NobiuklBseu was attadced 
should have guessed his age' to be about with fever; and, in a state bord^ing on 
fifty years; but he was upwards of seventy, delirium, he parted with, that is to say, SOH 
He spoke English with marvellous fluency, to both respondent and appellant, a decree 
and accuracy, and could read and write tlie under the hand aud seal ot the judge ; such 
. language as well ‘and as elegantly as • any decree arming the holder with the power to 
t educated European, He was, perhaps, the take posse&iou of a very large estate in 
cleverest Hindoo whom I encountered during BengaL Each party, fearful of a disturbance 
my sojourn in ^e aJast. His manners were which often occurs when possession of an 
peculiarly courteous and winning, aud there estate is sought ibr, applied to the magistrate 
was an air of penitence about the man, of a district, under a certain regulation of 
which, apart from his abilities, induced me | goveinmout, for assistance, in order to enable 
to treat him with kmdness and consideration.; him to carryout the judge’s decree which 
His name was—^iet us say—Nobinkisseu. j each, as a matter of course produced. The 
The history of Nobi&issen was simplymagistrate was naturally much perplexed, 
this. He was a Brahmin of the highest; and made a reference to the judge, who could 
caste, and, at the age of eighteen was a writer only say he had signed but one decree. There 
I in the service of the Government, on a salary. was then a report made to the government 
t of ten rupees per month. He ingratiated, by the magistrate. An investigation ensued, 
himself with every civilian under whom he j and the judge was, meanwhile suspended, 

[ served, and gradually rose, step by stop, for great suspicion lurked in the minds of 
uutil he became the Sheristadar or head-1 mauy that he was not so innocent as ho 
clerit, of.a circuit judge of a court of appeal, aft'ectod to be, "When Nobinkisseu recovered 
111 this office he acquired riches—aud was > from his sickness, and saw the dilemma in 
I still adding to his store, when his Official! which his superior, the judge, was placed, he 
I career was brought prematurely to a close. * i made a clean breast of it, and confessed that 
• T must here inform the reader that not ono.j the guilt was his, and his alone. Nobin- 
[ civilian iu a hundred—no matter what his; kisseu was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
rank or grade—can read and write Hiudoor i be imprisoned iu irons for the term of faia 
stance or Persian, although the majority of naturiil life. For nine years he was in the 
.them have some colloquial knowledge of jail at Alipore, near Calcutta. At the ex- 
both tbose languages. Yet, as a npitter of. piratiou of that period he was called upon to 
course, they append their signatures to every furnish some information of which he vw 
document of which, on hearing it read aloud, I possessed, iu relation to certain public affaira. 
to them by their native officials, they approve, j He was brought froA. the prison, confronted 
Their orders they dictate orally; those orders | with several officials, amongst whom was a 
are transcribed % the Bheristadar, who gives; member of the Council. His altered appear- 
them to a native writer to copy. This done, {ance, his emaciated form, his attitude of 
they are read aloud for coirection or an-1 despair, and the intelligence and readiness 
prtrntl, and then signed, in English, by the with which he responded to the questions pat 
covenanted civilisu. Befone leaving office to him, touched the heaiis of those by whom 
every day, smoh civilian may have to sign ho was exainined; and ths /uember of 
fifty, sixty, or a hundred documents; for the* Council, who has been since a director of the 
rule is, not to sign each of them when read ; East India Company, spoke to* the Governor- 
but to sign them in a mass at the leaking General, and eventually obtained Nobin- 
ttp of the court. Here Nolfinkissen in- kissen’s pardon and release. The Hindoos, 
vented his means Of moiqpy-makiqg. '^en- and Mussulmans in India Qilce the Arabs), • 
ever jtidge gave a decree in any do not regard being guilty of a fraud or theft 
I case of wportanoe, he made a counter- as a disgrace. The degi'ading paA: of the 
I^t of such decree, and, when the eigning business is, being .conmeted, end Nobin- 
; time catuey obtMned, wiwout any sort of kisseu, on being set at liWiiy, could not free 
tmuiflfr'oiainqBiiy, the Kgnatureof the Sahib hk countrymen in Bengal, and, therefor^ 
the seal of the Court to both documents, retired to the upper provinces, where he Uvm 
‘ ^ ig comparative oBsourity, and in easy (w- 

et all fisr his own—in possession of cumstauces; for he had not disgraced has ill- 

sometln^ to the fee simple oi gotten gains. His Tvife' had taken care of 

the lands in di^ute^ ^ could arm either^ them during his captivity. 
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At tbe time tbftt Nobinkissen Called upon I “Why so?'* '* , * 

me, the ^government of India were in con- “That is only human—and, certainly, 
aiddfahle difficulty in respect to dtance. A Asiatic—nature. Few of us like to behold 
new loan Ifad been opened, but it did pot o\lr neighbours better off than ourselves ; so 
'fill, and the government had very -wisely de- that the cry of faith-breaking would not meet 
termined upon closing it. Nobiiikissen made with a response in this part of the world.” , 
this a topic of conversation, and his viaws— “ Yes; but in Europe the cry would be too ! 

albeit they came from a man who had been powerful to contend against. The Exeter ' 
convicted of a fraud—are, at the present rlatil orators and the spouters at the Court of ' 
time especially, entitled to the very gravest Proprietors would —” | 

consideration. “ Ah, sir ! India should either bfe governed i 

“Ah, sir!” he remarked, “it is a pitiful in India or in England. It is the number of ' 
thing that the government of a gi’cat empire wheels in the government that clogs the ' 
like tihis Should ever be in pecuniary diflicul- movement of the machine.” 
ties and put to their frits’ end for a few “Very true.” ^ 

millions annually, in order to make the “ But who are these men—these zemindars 
receipts squai-c with the expenditure.” with whom you are required to keep an 

“But how c.m it be helped ?” I asked. illicit faith ? Are they your friends ? If so, 

“ Easily, sir,” he replied. “ Why not make Vhy do they never come forwaid to assist 
it expedient to do away with the perpetusl you in your difficulties ? Did a single 
settlemeilt of Lord Cornwallis, and resettle zemindar, when, after the battle of Foroze- 
the whole of Bengal ? That is by far the shah, the empire was shaking in the balance, Ij 
most fertile pi-oviuce in the East; but it is lift a linger to help the government of India ? j 
taxed lighter than even these j)oor lands of And, to-morrow, if your rule were at stake, 
the Upper Provinces. Look at the Dur- and dependent on their assistance, think you ' 
bungah Rajah. Nearly the whole, of Tirhoot they would render it 1 Tliink you they would ; 
—the garden of liuli.a—belongs to him, and furnish money if your ti’oasury was exhausted ? 
be does not pay into the government troasuiy Not one pice ! Think you they would fur- 
half a lac [five thousand pounds] per annum, nish men to protect your stations denuded o 
while hia collections amount to upwards troops ? No! Although hundreds of them 
of twenty lacs. Those are the men who get can each turn out a thousand or two of fol- 
hold df the money and bnry it and keep it lowers, armed with iron-bound bludgeons, 
from circulating.” swoi-ds, an<l shields, when they desire to inti- 

“But all zeinindarees [lnnd.s] are not so mida^e an European indigo-phanter, or to 
profitable in Bengal 1” fight a battle between themselves about a 

“No. Many are not worth holding—espe- boundary question. These are the men who, 
cially the smaller ones, although the land is .in your greatest need, would remain neutral 
just as good and just as well cultivated.” until, if it so h.appened, you were brought | 
“ Btrthow is tliat?” to your last gasp, when, as one man, they j 

“They are so heavily taxed. You must would not fail to rise .and give you the final \ 
know, sir, -that in tliose days—tlic days of blow.” ! 

Lord Corn-wallis—the greatest frauds -were “ Do you believe that ? I do not” | 

committed in respect to the perjintnal settle- “ .Sir, I know my own countrymen better j 
ment. The natives ^ho were about and than you do.” ! 

under the settlement officers all made im- “ If such a state of affairs were to come 1 
mense fortunes, and the zemindars from about, and thesjj zemindars remained neutral, i 
whom they took their bribes have profited of course the cry of breaking faith would bo i 
ever since to the cost of the poorer zemindars, absurd in the extreme. Neutrality, in such j 
who could not or would not bribe, anti to the a case, would be almost as bad as hostility.” j 
cost of the British government. It is a great [Nobinkisaen’s prophecy has been fulfilled j 
mistake suppose that the whole of the to the letter. Our rule has been at stake, | 
landholdqy^ is Bengal would cry out against in imminent peril, and not one of tliesc men i 
a re-Mttlement of that province. Only men has offered to assist us with men or money, 
holding vast tracts of country, at a compa- The Rajahs of Durbnngah and Burdwau 
rstively nominal ren^ would cry out.” alone, to say nothing of the Newab of Moor- 

“ And tax the British government -with a shedabad, between them coxild have furnished 
« breach of faitl^?” • an army uf, at the very least, five thousand 

“Yes. But what need the government stalwart fighting-men, whereas they have 
care for*that err—especially when its act is looked upon our diffienlties in perfect apathy, 
not only expedient, hut would be just It is from the coffers of men of this stamp 
withal 9 In ]^n^l, all the great zeminaai-a that large sums should be extracted annually 
are riiffi, very rich, men. In these ])ro- towards keeping up a vast-^ah overwhelming 
vinoes, with very, very few exceptions, they —European force in India. Faith with such ' , 
are poor, so that the "whole of Upper men as these What claim have they to our ' 
India -would’ be glad to see the pei'petual faintest consideration? What right to ex- ( 
settlement done away with, and ^le land pect that we shall any linger fqrego the 
re-settled.” collection of severM extra ffiHiionsannunlly— 
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HOTCral extra miUions wkicli, to every iuteat 
and purpose, is our just duo f} . ^ 

“ ITiere is a line in Shakespeare, sir,” Nb- 
binkiesen continued, “ which the government 
of India,should adopt ns its motto, aud act 
up to consistently— 

“ CtMor never, does wrong without just oauec.” 

Our conversation was here interrupleci by 
a noise in the road. I went to the window, 
and, observing a great crowd, inquired of 
one of my servants who was' standing in the 
verandah:— , 

“ What is the matter 1” 

“ A bullock has fallen down, and they are 
trying to get him ifiJ—^that is all, sahib,” was 
the reply. 

I ruslied to the spot, followed by Nohiii- 
kiasen, and there beheld a scene which in no* 
other country would have been tolerated by 
the crowd assembled. 

One, of a pair of bullocks drawing au ovei^ 
laden cart, had from weakness and fatigue, 
sank beneath the burden. The driver of the 
animals (a Hindoo) had broken, by twisting 
it violently, the tail of the poor boast, which 
was nothing hut skin and bone, and was 
covered with wounds from ill-tre.atmeut. 
Heavy blows, and the tail breaking having 
failed'to make the jaded ox stand upou his 
legs, the driver — heedless of my remon¬ 
strance—collected some straw aud sticks, 
and lighted a fire all round him. The poor 
beast now siruggled very hard, hut was 
unable to rise, and presently he i-eslgned 
himself to be scorched to death. 

“I always thought that the cow was 
sacred animal with Hindoos ? ” said 1, to' 
Nohiukissen, , 

“ Yes,” said he. 

" And here is a Hindoo who works one of 
yhis gods till he drops down with sheer 
^fatigue, and then cruelly puts him to 
death ! ” , ^ 

“ Yes, that often happens,” said Nobin- 
kissen, smiling. 

“Then, what an absurdity' and inconsis- 
teucy for the Hindoos at Benares, aud ntlier 
holy places, to make such a noise if an Euro¬ 
pean only strikes a sacred animal with a 
whip! Why, it was only the other day that 
a mob collected around the house of the 
magistrate and set the authorities at defiance: 
all because tbe magistrate had ordered that 
one of the bulls -which crowd the streets 
should be, shut up, on the ground that he 
had gored several people.” 

“That ia the doing of the Brahmins who 
incite tibe people to such acts ; and every con- 
cesslou on the part of the government leads 
those Brahmins to believe that they have 
cre^ and leads the people also to 

believe it. H a Mahommedan finds one of 
those bulla in the way, and gives him a 
thrashuig with, a Hiick- stick, or probes him 
in .the tide with a sword, the &a1unins say 
nothing, nqr do the people of Benares.” 


“Why is that rV . ., 

“Because it would not he, worth wliiie. 
The strife would be profitless; for, yowsee, 
sir, the Mahommedans are not the rulers of 
this country, hut the Sahibs are;, und hence 
the jealousy with which they ore watched. In 
time,, the Government of India will see the 
necessity of forbidding Hindoo festivals in 
the.public stoeets—abolishiug them—j.ost os 
Suttee was abolished. It is only the disso¬ 
lute rich and the rabble who take any delight 
in these festivals, many of which are indecent 
aud disgusting. Sensible and respectable 
Hindoos take no part in them ; on the con¬ 
trary, they avoid them, and think them a 
nuisance. Ilindooism will never become 
extinct, so long as tlus world lasts; hut the 
British government has the power of doing 
away vvitli those obnoxious observances in the 
jjuhlic thoroughfares, which oijly disfigure the 
religion.” 

“ Well, in that case, you would have to 
do away with the Malioinmodaii festivals ? ” 
“Most certainly,—in tlie public streets. 
In private, the Mahommedaus as well as 
the Hindoos, might be permitted to keep 
their festivals in whatever way they thenght 
proper. Do 3 'ou suppose that the Mahom- 
lueaans, wheu in power suffered the Hin¬ 
doos to block up the streets continually with 
their processions, as they do now 1 Think 
you that they entertained the same conside¬ 
ration for the bulls and monkeys at Benares 
as tl)o British now entertaiu ? Aud when, iu 
turn, the Maluvattas over-run this part of the 
country, think j'ou that Agra was ever 
deafened, as it now is, with the din of the 
Buekreo Kde aud the Mohurrum 1 ” 

“ Perhaps not. But then you see^Nohiu- 
kissen, we are a tolerant people, aud wish to 
convince both creeds that we have no desire 
to interfere with their religious prejudices in 
any way whatsoever.” 

“ Yes; but then you are inconsistent, and 
the consequence is, Ihkt you not only get the 
credit of being insincere, but are imposed 
upon at the utmost.” 

“ IJow, inconsistent 1 ” 

“Why, you declare that you have no 
desire to interfere with the religious pre¬ 
judices of the Hindoo aud the hlahommedau; 
but you, neverlheleas, eucour^e missionary 
gentlemen to go from station t5 fetation to 
preivch in the open air concerning the 
superiority of 3 'our religion over all othei'S. 
Believe me, sir, this does a great deal of 
harm." ■» 

“Ah ! but we make converts 1 ” 

“ How many do you suppose 1” • 

“I cannot say.” . 

“ I can. Take India from one end to the 
other and you make, annually, one out of fifty 
thousand.” 

“No more?” 

“ No more, sir! That is the result o. 
preaohinff in the open air, all over the coun¬ 
try, and the distribution of thousands and 
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hu&dreds of thouBands of tracti printed in 
Elodoostanee and Bengalee langnagea.” 

“ Well, that is something, NobinkisseB.” 

“And of'-what class of people are your 
converts 1 ’’ 

“Bespeotable men of all classes, I sup¬ 
pose." 

“The dregs of both Hindoos and Mussul¬ 
mans. The most debased and degraded of 
Indians—men -who only assume Chrifrtranity 
in the hope of temporal advantage and 
preferment—and who fling aside their newly 
put-on faith, and langli and scoff at your 
credulity the moment they find their hope 
frustrated. I could give* you at least one 
hundred instances ; . but one will suffice, 
Kot long ago a Mussulman, named Ally 
^.Ehan, was converted by Mr. Jones a mis- 
sionary in Calcutta, and, shortly after Ins 
conversion, obtained an appointment with X 
salary of one hundred rupees a month, in the 
Baptist Mission Society. Here he contrived 
to ^^einbezzle sixteen hundred rupees, for 
which oflencp lie was indicted in the Supreme 
Court, found guilty, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in the Calcutta ja,il. On hear¬ 
ing the sentence he exclaimed: ‘ Tn the name 
of the devil, is this the reword of renouncing 
roy religion ? Farewell Christianity ! From 
this hour I am a Moslem again ! ’ 

“Another very flagrant case occurred in this 
very station. A civilian took into his service 
a recently converted Hindoo, as a sirdar-bearer. 
The fellow had charge of a money-bag, and 
lan off with it. And where .'ind how <lo you 
suppose he was apprehended ? At Hurd war, '■ 
taking an active part in the Iloolec Festival!' 
The Itoman Catholic priests have long since 
left off asking the natives of India to be¬ 
come Christians. Those who voluntarily 
present themselves, arc, after a stinct exami¬ 
nation, and a due warning that they must 
hope for no temporal advantage, admitted 
into the Church.’’ , 

“ And do they have any applications ? ” 

“Very very few, indeed ; but those whom 
they admit do, really and truly, become 
Christians.” 

Tliese last words of Nobinkiasen were 
scarcely pronounced, when a palkee was 
brought up to my door, and out of it stopped 
a Roman Carthblic priest—an Italian gentle¬ 
man, a Jesuit—^whom 1 had met a few even¬ 
ings previously at the house of a mutual 
ftiend. Nobinkisson, who appeared to know 
the 'revrt'end father intimately, related to him 
'the substance <of tile conversation we had 
just hcld„or rather the latter part thereof, 
and the priest corroborated every allegation, 
that Nobinkissen bad made. 

“Yea,” ho added) “we now devote our 
attention, exclusively, to the spiritual wants 
of the white man who reqpires out aid—con¬ 
vinced, as wo are, of the hopelessness of the 
task of convei-ting the Hindoo and the Mus -1 
sulraan to Christianity.” And, in. addittou! 
to the instances of false converts, afforded by * 


Nobinkissen, he dfd not scrtiple to detail 
several ofhers of an equally atrocious cha¬ 
racter and complexion. 

DOWN AMDNG the DUTCHMEN. 

IT. 

Thebb is a certain picture of prodigtOns 
proportions hanging in the Rijks Mnseuni— 
a pftture of many figures, wherein may bo 
studied advantageously the old Dutch type 
of face and expression. Some twenty or 
thirty figures supping desperately, with stern 
Dutch purpose—some twenty or thirty living, 
siieaking faces, fitted with flesh, ana blood, 
and veins, and unshaven stubble, full of 
startling, outspeaking life. Such a miracle 
of portrait-painting can hardly he conceived, 
most iwrfect memorial, therefore, of how tin* 
Untchmen of old, looked and bore them¬ 
selves. How they gathered round their long 
t.ables in huge parties, how they ate of those 
quaint pies dressed in the likeness of birds, 
how they held aloft those queer cups and 
beakers (mounted Nautilus shells they woul.l 
seem to have been), which, of themselvee, 
together with the eternal lemon rind, .arc 
such popular studies with the old Dutch 
Masters; how they drank the red wine, not 
through the helmet barred, but from blue 
antique flasks, letting it come in a great arch 
—all tills, and much more, may be gathered 
profitably from that picture chronicle. With 
that prevailing type of physiognomy before 
spokqi of, the full radiant faces suffused with 
an unctuous glow, the twinkling eyes, the 
purple flesh, fattened on the juices of many 
meats, the open throats, all in thick rolls 
like so much corded,J)j»wn, so looked the 
burgher and the fighting element in tlie fine 
old days of Dutch glory. Out of such s( uif 
caino De Ruyters and Van Tromps, ainl 
tlicir disniples, it may have been, of tlio samo 
sturdy build—walking their qu.arler-dech.i 
with heavy stride, and holding good cheer in 
the admiral’s cabin. There is another p.at- 
tem of physiogpomy, the direct opposite, and 
these two wonld seem to exhaust the species. 
Tills is the lean lantcm-jawed order, to bo 
•also fonnd abundantly on the walls of the 
Rijks Museum. Mome, melancholy, and 
yellow men, counsellors chiefly, that do the 
thinking work, with small ragged moust.aches, 
and subject eternally to bilious derangement. 
These were the spirits that could weave triple 
alliances, and dictate haughty answers to the 
great Louis. Tliey may be seen in many 
galleries, standing <mt yellow with strange 
effect—work of Rembrandt, Van'Byn, and 
other light and shadow masters—«ide by side 
with their sturdier and robustious brethren. 
They may be seen, too, in the old platgs of 
the Hogen Mogen sitting in oouficil, their 
tri-comored hats on, and periwigs flowing 
down their backs: which two patterns, as has 
been said, the sanguineous and bilious, tbe 
thinkers and the doers, i^ay he held to 
exhaust that ancient company. 
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Beyoud queatlon the Dutch hare this advan¬ 
tage, beyond other nations, in helping us to an 
exact view of how their forefathers looked, by 
reason of this painfully minute handling of 
their painters, a legion of Denners, ropro- 
ducing every hair, and mole, and wrinkle. 
Saving always Bembrandt the Bold, splashing 
in his colours with a nohle purpose, bringing 
out those Babbi heads of his by whatever treat¬ 
ment seemed fittest at the moment, humble 
agency of thumb-nail, piece of stick, brush- 
handle, being all available, and doing better 
service tlian tdie finest brush. That gneat 
supper picture, then, we may take as most 
faithful chronicle of the sturdy old Hogen 
Mogen days, befiwe which may be seen rapt 
connoisseurs, backing absently on neighbours’ 
toes, and imiking lorgnettes of their hands : 
before which, too, great Sir Joshua was filled' 
with wonder and delight, writing down here¬ 
after, that it was the finest portmit picture 
iu the world; compared then, with which 
standard, our mo(jern Dutchman must be 
taken to have not at all fallen away in phy¬ 
sique or mor-alo build of temperament. lie is 
plethoric, diupsic.al, slow of motion, sugges¬ 
tive of apoplexy, and strangely cartilaginous 
about the titurax, as of old. He has an eye 
ol' (Ui—lisliiesl, cheeks of flesh—ilosliiost, iis 
of old. He boars something before him, that 
is fair and round, and with good (rich?) 
capon lined, as of old. He relishes his me.als 
exceedingly, and fails not, at five minutes be¬ 
fore four o’clock to be in waiting at his l^)st’s 
table, doing fciirful work on host's provisions, 
all as of old. He keeps his n.apkin tucked 
under Ins chin, as one who mc.ans business, 
and rejoices in many courses, letting no meats 
go by him without tithe. He afiects prin-. 
cipally, fatty preparations, stews, unctuous 
fish, rich game birds wrapped in jackets of 
richer bacon, and salad floating in strong oils. 
To such fare does ho most seriously incline ; 
wliercuf the marks and tokens are visible 
about his lips, together with a certain ex¬ 
haustion and sense of liaviijg toiled dili- 
gontly in that vineyarrl. The Boswellian will 
be minded of the great Samuel’s fashion of 
deglutition, who would tear his dinner like a 
famished wolf, with strange animal sounds: 
the cords of his forehead swelling, and the 
perspiration running down his clieeks. As to 
wine, “ O ! that a Dutchman’s soul could be, 
As wide ns <he foaming Zuyder Zee,” is the 
only too matural aspiration of every true Hol¬ 
lander. For he is a gourmet as to his neat 
wines, and very often you.may see .the land¬ 
lord bringing in an old cobwebbed flask, for 
which some four or five present have clubbed 
their means, and which, being filled forth into 
spindle-legged glasses, is handed raund and 
sniffed luxiviously, and held up between the 
light, and blinked at with eye half-closed, 
Mynheer lolling back right royally in his 
chair. French vintages are what he loves 
dearest; but your commonalty grow mellow 
of festival dajW over Bhein wine, Selters, and 


sugar eompounded, with entire satisfimtion-. 
He turns not his face away from those pink 
stewed pears, neither does he eBohew*^hi8 
peaches, whereof his country be^ a plen¬ 
tiful crop. Finally, when aU has heeu cleared, 
when his now languid eye roams ik>wn the 
table and up again,.and sees that there is 
nothing left whose quality has been untested; 
when he has had of the mouldy cheese, of 
the pears, of the sweet cakes, of the peaches, 
and of the pears again, he falls to fumbling 
in ins great pocket, and brings out the che¬ 
rished case, from which he picks, with a cer¬ 
tain daintiness and nicety of appetite, a fat 
and fragrant cigar. *So do his brethren about 
him. For an hour to come, he is lost in a 
cloud, speaks out of a cloud, chuckles be- 
^hind a cloud, and at the end, perhaps, drops 
away into an easy doze behind his cloud. 

•Taking him out of these restauratiou- 
hours, which more particulai’ly illustrate 
his physique, your Dutchmau has other 
marks and tokens which give him a certain 
iudividuidity and character. He is given a 
little to discoursing of his oonntry, and is 
great in statistics of her trade. He will 
tell you boastfully, of the gi'eat ludiameu, 
he—that is, his country—has built ; and how 
they come homo richly laden from Java 
and otlier dependencies. He will show to 
you how he (same qualification as before), 
has the whole colfec trade, the whole spice 
trade, of Europe, iu his hands. He will 
point exultingly to that monster auc¬ 
tion held the other night at Amsterdam, 
where polyglot bidders attended, bidders from 
.the north, from the south, from the east and 
west, and where no less than four hundred 
thousand bags of coffee were disposed of. 
Curiously euougb, coming roimd wat way, 
not many niglits before, I find a building, 
lighted up, and crowds going in and coming 
out, with a sort of festive air over the whole. 
Gentlemen, flressed ai^for a partj’, hurrying 
by and entering the building lighted up. 
The stray c.ab, or so of the place iu wait¬ 
ing. A great night—a gala night! The 
great July coffee sale, choicest festival that 
can ho for your trading Dutchman’s heart ! 
Coffee and spices supplied to the world, in 
spite of some undcr-hand trick of that Grand 
Bretagne, striving to turn osldq ^lie trade. 
Ho does not love England, your tme Dntch- 
man. Thinks she has behaved scurvily to 
him in some particulars :—to say nothing of 
that trade matter, in standing by while ho 
had been bullied by tlfe F<;pnoh. Wliich • 
catchword sets him a-going upon jnilitary 
glory, and upon what a great people in arms 
they, the Dutch, are. Witness Chass6 and 
that defence of Antwerp! How he held out, 
and firom his citadel could have laid the town 
in ashes, but forboi:e.\ He is never weary of 
ChaasS and the Antwerp siege. You have it 
everywhere, in every shape, newspaper allu- 
aions, simll coloured prints, large coloured 
prints. Ballads, Chassfi the great, Chassd the 
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' yiiitonous, and the 8 |)mdle atone fotmtsih Or 
pillar, Bet up by a company of enthnaidatic 
geiSUeiuen, in perpetual memorjr of the thing. 
There is cdmplaint, too, of certain advantages 
enjoyed by British traffickers, in such small 
matters as the method of rendering accounts 
and conducting of coiTespoodence. The Dutch 
clerks have to be trained to the British tongue, 
ns the letters come to them in that language, 
and they arc required to reply in the same j 
medium. Accounts reach them in British 
balance-sheets, in British pounds, shillings, 
and pence, in British tare and tret, in gross 
and in net; and it is expected that they 
shall furnish back accounts, not with duo 
reciprocity, in guilders and cents, not in 
Dutoh tare and Dutch tret, in gross, or in 
net Dutchwise; hut, in this old established^ 
British fashimi, and on British book-kooping 
principles. With other nations our l)ut<Ai- 
man dbes business in cosmopolitan French, in 
odsmopolitau francs, as do they with him ; 
therefore he takes it a little hard, that he 
should have to apply himself to the master- | 
ing of this terrible English tongue. Yo\ir Nor¬ 
wegian is much in the same plight. English 
becomes his cosmopolitan Fi-euch, and it is 
enrious, sometimes, to hear him and a friendly 
Dutchman, breaking English together, re-| 
Bpectably enough.—Becalling, at times, how¬ 
ever, the famous meteorological dialogue be¬ 
tween two chevaliers of the French nation, 
who it is to be devoutly hoped, have since ] 
made better progress in the English. 

As to his politics, we may say that our 
Dutchman is a pure Fococurantisl. Trade is 
his politics. The safe arrival of the India, 
deet is news for him more exciting than the 
crash pf an odious ministr}'. So he looks on, 
cUnkts^ 'iijs guilders in his pocket—ratlier 
doM not cara to turn his head .and see what 
> tho^ ore doing with the country. Prices re* 
xaam steady, coffee-berries are firm, freight 
Is lifihh why then, C| man, be troubled iu 
mind, or take heed lest the republic receive 
detriment 1 Heavens, how unlike their Bel- 
gio sires of old: rough, poor, content, ungo- 
vei'nably bold ! So sang one who had staid 
among them, and knew them well. The 
poverty gone, perhaps the contentedness. Be¬ 
yond iqjptake, the ungovernable boldness, De 
Buy ter broom at his mast-head— 

De Witts—sturdy stadtholders—^Mauritz’s, 
ungovernably bold! and surly Hogen Mogen 
—all gone now ! He is inclioed to constitu¬ 
tional monarchy now, and has for King Meat 
.. Boyal Williaiq, wbbse face may be seen on 
the coins, physiognomy awfully unprepos- 
sessiug, and atf'the French have it, ugly even 
to causing fright. „ 

To the old Napoleon days, when he had 
a Napoleonic king thrust upon him, our 
Dutchsum looks back, wi^h a certain tender- 
ness...'iuid veneration. Something of the 


old fire, belonging to their Belgic sires 
was stirred iu him about tliat time. He 
went up with the great man, and with 
the great man he came doim, though 
roughly treated at his hands, he still was 
brought before Europe’s eyes, and was talked 
of. He feels a little lazy pride in thinking of 
those days. Since then, he has only Gbasg 6 
toe lean upon. I have heard that when old 
King Louis was sojourning in Italy, no Dutch 
gentleman came by that way, without turn¬ 
ing aside to pay his respects to his old sove¬ 
reign. He lived, not so long since, near to 
Pisa, along the pleasant banks of the Aimo. 
There, he grew old, and rich, and very great 
in person, and, when verging on his eightieth 
year, gi'ew desperately enamoured of a modest, 
well-favoured, damsel, daughter to a lady, 
next door, who let out apartments for hire. 
Curious to say, neither the halo of depai'ted 
royalty, nor the rich coffers, could outweigh 
with Mademoiselle Maccaropi age, decrepi¬ 
tude, iuid infirmity. Ex-King Louis was 
refused, and weut home drivelling; it is 
to be hoped, were it only to make a pretty 
end to the history, that he portioned her 
handsomely on her wedding, with Carlo, 
or Pietro, or whatever swain w.as fortunate 
enough to win her. Such, however, is not on 
record. Depend upon it that Carlo’s or 
Pietro’s grandchildren, sitting by the fire of 
w'inter nights, shall often hear tlie story liow 
grandmamma might have been wife to one who 
liad piicc been a great king, and ha<j sat on a 
throne. Perhaps grandmamma Maecaroni 
may hereafter sigh, and think she may have 
been a little foolish to have scorned the 
great king! 

This small sketch of but indilferant hand¬ 
ling, may serve, perhaps, as pendant, to hang 
opposite that other cabinet picture of M 3 ' 
Little Dutchwoman, given bciora. He docs 
stand out so pleasingly. 
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SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 

A KKW <liiyR ago, I was walking in a street at 
the west(!i n jiart of T.K>ndou, and i encountered 
a mendicant individual of an almost estiiftt 
species. Some years since, the oratoricali 
t^ggar, who addressed himself to the public 
on each side of the way, in a neat speech 
spoken from the middle of the road, was 
almost as coustiiut and regular in his appear¬ 
ances as the postman himself.' Of late, how¬ 
ever. this well-known tigure — this cadger 
(.'icero of modern days—lias all but disap¬ 
peared ; tlie e.'tsy public ear having probably 
grcjwn rather deaf, in course of time, to the 
])ersunsive power of orators with only two 
subjects to illustrate—their moral virtues and 
their jdiysical destitution. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I stopped 
to look at the rare and wretched object for 
charity whom! had met by chance, and tS listen 
to the address which he was delivering for the 
benoiil of the street population and the stree|; 
]j;isseugcr3 on both sides of the pavement, 
lie wjis a tall, sturdy, seltsatisfied, healthy- 
lookiiig vagabond, with a face which would 
have beoi almost handsome if it had not 
been disiigured by the expreasioji which 
Nature sets, like a brand, on the countenance 
of a common impostor. As for his style of 
oratory, regard for truth and justice compels 
me most unwillingly to admit that it was very 
I'ar superior, both in choice df language and 
in facility of delivery, to half tlie professed 
s^ieeches which it has been my misfortune to 
hear, out of the House of Commons and 
(incredible ns the assertion may appear) even 
in it ns well. Here is a Sjpecimen of my 
oratorical vagrant’s form of address, os I 
happened t§ hear it, when 1 first stopped to 
look at him :— . ■ 

“Good Cliristian people, will you he so 
very obliging as to iea«e off your various 
occupations for a few minutes only, and 
listen to the harrowing statement (ff a father 
of a family, who is reduced to acknowledge 
his misfortunes in the public streets 1 Work, 
hou^ wqrk, is all I ask for; aud I cannot 
get it. Why ?—I ask, moat respectfully, why ? 
Good Christian people, X tliiuk it is because 
I have no friends. Alas ! indeed 1 have no 
friends.” (Cheers—in the shape of money 
cjwt profuselji by the bands of prosperous 


people, revelling in friends, on both sides of 
street.) “ Surely my home ought to be a 
happy one ? I feel, respectfully, tpiito sure of 
that. Yea ! 1 feel quite sure of that. Oh, 
yes, I feel (^uite sure of that. But is it a 
I happy home? No: it is, I regret to say, a 
starving home, because we have no friends 
—indeed it is so—because we have no friends. 
My wife and seven babes ”— (Hear ! hear ! 
in the shape of one philoprogenitive penny 
from a family man)—“ are, I am shocked Hi 
tell you, without food. Yes ! without food. 
Oh, yes! without food.” (A sympathetic 
penny.) “ Because we liave no friends.” (An 
approving poniiy.) “ I assure you 1 am right 
ill saying, because we have no friends. Why 
am I and my wif« aud my seven babes starv¬ 
ing in a land of plenty ? Why atp I injured 
by being deprived of work when I ask for 
it I Wliy have I no share in the wholesome 
necessaries of life, which 1 see, with my hun¬ 
gry eyes, in butchers’ aud bakers’shops on ouch 
side of me I Can anybody give me n reason 
for this 1 I think, good Christian tteople, 
nobody can. Must I perish in a'lknd of 
plenty because 1 have no work and hebanse 1 
have no friends ? 1 cannot perish in a land . 
of plenty. No! I cannot perish in a land of 
plenty. Oh, no ! I cannot perish in a land of 
plenty. Bear with njy importunity, then, if 1 
ask you to leave off your various occupations 
fur a few minutes and to listen to the baiTow- 
ing statement of a father of a £imUy, who is 
likewise a starving and a friendless man.” 

With this neat return to the introductory 
passage of his speech, the mendicant iudi- 
vldttul paused; stared about him for some 
more pecuniary tokens of public tapproval; 
aud, finding none forthcoming, walked for¬ 
ward, with a fanei-eal slowness of step, to 
deliver a second edition of his address in 
another part of the street. * 

While 1 had been luotSing at this man, 1* 
had also been insensibly led to.compim) 
myself as I stood on the pavement, with 
my oratorical vagrant, «s he stood in the 
roadway. In some important respects, I 
found, to my own astonishment, that the 
result of the comparison was not by any 
means flattering on my side. I might cer¬ 
tainly assume, without paying myself any 
great cAupliment, that I was the more honest. 
of the two} also that I was better educated 
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•and/i'little better clad. But bera hape, as it w the fdthion, now-aVlap, to 

riority^ ceased. The beggar was far in take an inyeterately genial view of society in 
odvanro of me in all the outward and visible general, xajf present outbi<eik of missAtiiropy 
s^8 of inward mental comfart which com- may ^ pardoned, ia eoiftideration .of its 
buie to form t4»e afmearance-of an essentially involving a certain accidental originality of 
substantial, healthily-constituted man; and, expression in relation to social subjects, 
making fair allowance for the different How this may bo T cannot presume to say ; 
diiections taken by our aspirations in life, he but I must acknowledge, nevertheless, that I 
aj>peared to me to succeed more prosperously, h.ave never yet been able to appreciate the 
and more to Ids own sntkfaclion, in his pro- advantage of having a large circle of ac- 
fession, than I succeed iu mine. After per- qualntanco. It is a dreadful tbin^to say 
plexing myself, for some time, in tlie attempt (even anonymously); but it is the sad triitb 
to discover the reason for the enviably pros- that L could positively dispense with a great 
perous, healthy, and contented as{)ect of this many of ray dearest friends, 
man—^which appeared palpMdy to any sliarp There is my Boisterous Pnend, for instance 
observer, through his assumed expression of —an excellent cre.ature,who has been intimate 
suffering and despair—1 came to the singular with me from childliood, and who loves me as 
conclusion that the euMJret of his personal ad- his brother. 1 always know wdien he calls, 
vantages over me lay in the very circumstance thbugh my study is at the top of the house, 
on which he chiefly relied for awakening the hear him in the passage, tlie moment the 
sympathies of the charitable public—the door is opened—he is so hearty; and, like 
circu instance of lis having no friends. other hearty jieople, he has such aloud voice. 

" No friends ! ” I repeated to myself, as I I have told my servant to say that I am en- 
walkcd away. “ Happily-situated vagrant! gageil, which means simply, tliat I arn hard 
, there is the trae cause of your superiority at work. “ 1 )e.ar old boy ! ” T liear iny Bois- 
o#er me—you have no friends ! But can the tcrous Friend exclaim, with a gonial roar, 

I marvellous assertion be true ? Is there any “wiiting away, the jolly, hard-working, 

I human being so favoure<l in his circum- clever old chap, just as usual—oh, Susan 1 
1 stances witliin the pale of civilisation 1 (Jan Lord bless you ! lie knows me—he know's I i 
j thw enviable man really go home and touch don’t want to interrupt him. Up stairs, of 
I up his sjjeeeh for to-morrow, with the cer- coimse ? I know my way. Just for a minuto, 

; tainty of not being inlenmiited ? I am going Susan—just for a minute.” The voice .sto])s, | 
I home to finish an article, without knowing .and hfavily-shod feet (all boisterous men ! 
i whether I shall have a cle.ar five minutes to wear thick boots) ascend the stairs, two at a | 
i myself, all the time I am at work. Can he time. ^My door ia burst open, as if wdth a 
j take his money back to his drawer, in broad battering-ram (no boisterous m.an ever i 
1 daylight^ and meet nobody by the way who knocks), and my friend rushes in like a mad i 
I will say to him, ‘Bemember our old friend- bulb “Ha, ba, ha! I've caught yon,” says i 
j ship, and hand ms a trifle’? I have money the associate of my childhooil. “Don’t slop I 
I ws^Uing for md at my publisher’s, ami I dare for me, dear old boy ; I’m not going to in- | 
i not go to fetch it, except under cover of the temipt yon (Lord bless my soul, what a. lot 
, night. Is that spoilt child of fortune, from of writiijg! )—and you’re all right, e.h? | 
.whom I have just separated myself, really That's all I wanted to know. By (leorge, it’s . 
and truly never asked tq; parties and obliged quite refreshing to see you here forming the | 
to go to them! He has a button on his coat public mind! No! I won’t sit down; I ; 
—I am positively certain I saw it—anil is won’t stop another instant'. So glad to have | 
there no niuaan finger and thumb to lay hold seen you, dear fellow—^good bye.” By tliis 
of it, and no human tongue to worry him, the time, his nfl'oetionate voice has made the ! 
while, with the long story of a lamentable room ring again ; he has squeezed my hand, 
grievance ? He does not live in the times of in his Virolherly way, till my fingers are too 
the'pillory, and he has his ears—the lucky sore to hold the pen ; and he has put to 
wretch !—bare'those organa actually enjoyed flight, for the rest of the day, every idea 
the indescribable blessedness of freedom from that I had when I sat down to work. .And 
the intrusion of ‘well-meant advice’ 1 Can yet (as he would tell me himself)lhe has not 
he write—and has he got no letters to been in the room more -than a minute— 
answer ?> Can he read—and has he no dear thriugh he might well have stopped for hours, 
rriend’s boede to,.get through, whether he likes without doing any additional harm. Could 1 
it or not,? No wonder tnat he looks pros- really dispense with him ? I don’t deny that 
peroi’s and hefilthy, though he lives iu a he has known me from the time when I w'as 
dingy slum, and tfaatj look peevish and pale, in short frocks, and that he loves me like a 
i though I reside on gravel, iu an airy neigh- brother. Nevei-theless, I could dispense— 
bouihood. Grood Heavens ! does he dare to yes, I could dispense—oh, yes, I eonlu dis- 
speak of his misfortunes, wkjn he has no calls pense—with my Boisterous Friend, 
j to make? Disgusting Sybarite ! what does Again, there is my DomesticFriend, whoso 
I ho want np*t, I wonimr ? ” time for colling on me is late in the afternoon, 

when 1 have wrought through my day’s task; 
i ' These ai'e crabbed sentiments; but, per- .and when a quiet restorative half liour 
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I by tnysdf, over the ^re, is preeiowa to me 
i beyond all power of expression. There is my 
Domestic Friend, who cornea to ine at such 

i times, and who has no subject at conversa¬ 
tion but the maladies of bis wife and children. 
That afflicted lady and her family have never 
been well, since my Domestic Friend amt I 
first became acquainted, some years since. 
No efforts that 1 can make to change the 
subject, can get me out of the range of the 
family'sick-room. If 1 start tho weather, Head 
to a harrowing narrative of its effect on Mrs. 
Ricketts, or the Master and Miss Riekettse.s. 
If I try polftics or literature, my friend apolo- 

! gises for knowing nothing about any recent 
events in which ininisteM or writers are con¬ 
cerned, by telling me bow his time lias been 
taken up by illness at home. If I attempt to 
protect myself by iisking him to meet a large 
party, where the conversation must surely bS 
on general toj>ic3, he brings his wife with him 
(though lie told me, when I invited her, that 
I she was unable to stir from her bed), and pub- 
I lif.Jy .asksherliowshe feels,atcertaiiiiutervals; 

! waiting that affectionate question across the 
table, as e.asily as if ho was handing the salt¬ 
cellar, or passing the bottle. 1 ha VO given up 
ilefending myself against him of late, in 
:] sheer desjiair. I am reslgneil to my fate. 
|i 'I’hough a single man, I blush to confess that 
I know (through the vast array of facts in 
\ connection with tho subject, with whicli my 
1 friend lias favoured me) as much about the 
i| m!d.adie.s of young mothers and their cjiildron, 
;] as tho iloctor iiimself. The symptoms and 
I treatment of Croup are familiar to my mind. 

So of oilier jiaiuful disorders. Show maa 
, b;iby in a certain state ; let me look at that 
I infant, and listen to that infant, and thou 
I ask me how much Dill-water I ought to 
j throw in directly, and see if I don’t give the 
I rig lit .answer. Docs any other jinmedical 
j single man, besides myself, know when half a 
I pint of raw brandy may he poured down the 
throat of a delicate and sensitive woman, 
'I witliout producing the sligldest effect on her, 
ij except of the restorative kind ? I know 
ij when it may be done—when it must be done 
I —when, I give you my sacred word of 
1! honour, the exhiliitiou of alcohol in large 
!! qn.antities, may be the saving of one precious 
,j life—ay, sir, and perhaps of two! Possibly 

ii it may yet prove a useful addition to my 
'! stores of infoi'tiialion, to know what I do on 

such interesting subjects as these. Possibly, 
I ought to feel grateful to the excollent hus¬ 
band and father who ^rengtbena me to meet 
the nurse and the doctor on their own ground, 
if I am so fortunate as to be married. It 
may be .so—but, good Christian people, it is 
not the less true, that 1 could also dispense 
with, mf Domestic Friend. 

. My Country Friends—I must not forget 
them—and least of all, my hospitable hostess, 
Rady JiukiiiBon, who is in certain respects 
the type and symbol of my whole circle of 
rural acquaintance. Lady Jinldnson is the 


” j 

widow of a pliant general officer. ' Sh# hal 
a charming place in the country, ^he has 
also sous who are splendi{j fellows, and 
daughters who are charming giric. She has 
a cultivated taste for literature—so have the 
charming girls—so have not the splendid fel¬ 
lows. She thinks a little attention to literary 
men is very becoming in persons of distinc¬ 
tion ; and she is good enough to ask me to 
come and stay at her country-house, where a 
room shall be specially reservetl for me, and 
where I can write my “tine tilings” in per- , 
feet quiet, away from London noises and 
Loiulon interruptions. T go to the coimtry- 
houHo with my work in my portmanteau- 
work which mnst be done by a certain time. 

I find a charming little room made reaily tor 
me, opening into my bedroom, and looking 
out on tlie lovely garden-terrace, and the 
noble trees in tho park beyond. 1 come 
down to breakfast in the morning ; and after 
the second cup of tea, I get up to return to 
my writing-room, A chorus of family re- 
rnonslrfince rises insbaiilly. Oh, surely I am 
not going to begin writing on the very first 
(lay. Look at the siun, listen to the birds, 
feel the sweet air. A drive in tlie country, 
.after the London smoke, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary—a drive to Sliockley Bottom, and round 
by Multnm in Parvo, where there is that 
famous church, and a pic-nic luncheon (so j 
nice !), and back by tiriinsliawc’s Folly (such 
a view from the top!), and a call, on the 
way liouie, at Saint Rumold’s Abbey, that 
lovely old house, where the dear old Squire 
has had ray last book read aloud to him (only 
think of that! the very last thing ui the 
world that I could possibly have expected !) 
by darling Emily and Matilda, who are both 
dying to know me. Possessed by a (printer’s) , 
devil, 1 gruffly resist this string of tempta¬ 
tions to he idle, and try to make my escape. 

“ r.unch at iialf-past one,” 8.ays Lady Jin- 
kinsou, .as I retire. • 

“ Pray, don’t wait for me,” I answer. 

“ Lunch at half-past one,” says Lady Jin- 
kinson, as if she thought 1 had not heard 
her. 

“And cigars in the billiard-room,” adds 
one of the splendid fellows. 

“And in the greenhouse, too,” continues 
one of the charming girls, “ wlKft’tfyonr horrid 
smoking is really of some use.” 

1 shut the door desperately. The Ijwt 
words 1 hear are from Lady Jiukiiison. 

“ Lunch at half-past on^,” * 

I get into my writing-room. Table of rare 1 
inlaid woods, on which a dyp of. ink would 
he downright rain. Silver inkstand of enor¬ 
mous size, bolding aboilt a thimbleful of ink. 
Clarified pens in scented papier-m&cii4 box. 
Blotting-bobk lined with crimson watered 
silk,full of violeMind rose-coloured note-paper 
with the Jinkinson crest stamped in silver 
at the top of each leaf. Pen-wiper, of glossy 
new Cl(»tb, all ablaze with be.uls; tortoise¬ 
shell paper-knife ; also piyier-weiglit, exhibit- 













*ing-vidWjof the Colosseum in rar^ Mossle 3 
also, green taper, in ebony c^dl«ii(ik 
wax mlcented box ; matches in scented box; 
penml-tray mafio of fine gold, with a.tur- 

? noise emptiou breahing out all over it. 
Ipon the. whole, over two hundred pounds’ 
worth of valuable i)roperty, as working j 
materials for me to write with. 

I remove every portable article carefully 
from the inlaid table—look about me for the 
most worthless thing I can discover to throw 
over it, in case of ink-eplashea,—^find nothing 
worthless in the room, except my own sum¬ 
mer' paletot,—take that, accordingly, and 
make a cloth of it,—^pull out*my battered old 
writing-case, with my provision of chea^ 
paper, and my inky steel pen in my two¬ 
penny holder. With these materials before 
me on my paletOt (price one guinea), 1 cn- 
deavoiu* to jiersuado myself, by carefully 
abstaining from looking about the room, that 
1 am immersed in my customary squalor, and 
upheld by my natural untidyuess. After a 
little while, I succeed in the effort, and 
begin to work. 

Birds. The poets are all fond of birds. 
Can they write, I wonder, when their fa¬ 
vourites are sirring in chorus close oatside 
their window 1 I, who only produce prose, 
find birds distinctly a nuisance. Cows also. 
TTfifi that one piirticular cow who bellows so 
very regularly, a bereavement to mourn ? I 
think we shall have veal for dinner to-day ; 
I do think we shall’ have nice veal and stuff¬ 
ing. But this is not the train of thought 1 
ought to engage in, if 1 am to etirn any 
money. ' Bet me be deaf to these pastoral 
noises (inclddidg the sharpening of the 
gardenei^ scythe on the lawn), and get on 
vfijQi ^^y work. 

' Tttm-dum-tiddy-hidy-dum •7- toni-tom-tid- 
dydriddy-tom — ti-too-tidy-hidy-ti — ti-ti-ti- 
tum. Yes, yes, that famous tenor bit in the 
Trovatore, played with singular fire on the 
piano in the room below, by one of the 
charming girls. I like the Trovatore (not 
being, fortunately for myself, a musical critic). 
Let me lean back in my chair on this b&Imy 
morning—writing being now clearly out of 
the question—and float away placidly on the 
stream of melody. Brava ■! Brava! Bra- 
viasiml 1 is going through the whole 


laugh, in answer; no more piano—silence. 
Money, money, you must be earned! Work, 
work, you must be done ! Oh, my ideas, my 
only stock ' in trttde, mercifully come back to 
me—or, like the famqus Boman, I have lost 
a day. 

Let me see ; where was I when the Tro¬ 
vatore began i At the fujlowing pusage 
apparently, for the sentence is left unfinished. 

“ TAf farther m .enter into thit interetting 
subject, the more light ”• What bad I 
got to say about Tight, when the Trovatore 


began 1 Wa» it, “ flown in upon us ? ” No; 
nc^hing so meitgre end oommou-piace as that. 
1 had surely a good long metaphor, and a 
fine round close to the sentenoe. “ The mere 

light.**-shines ? bSsms ? bursts 1 dawns 1 

floods 1 bathes? qiaiversl Oh, me! what 
wah the precious next word I had in my 
head, when the Trovatdre took possession of 
my poqr crazy brains ? It is useless to search 
for it. Strike out “the moro light,” aud try 
something else. 

“ The jarther we enter into this interesting 
sMeet,^the more prodigaUy we find scattered 
hefore us the gems of truth which—so setdom 
ride over to see us now”—— 

“So seldom ride over to see us now ? ” Mercy 
on me, what am I about 1 Ending my unfor¬ 
tunate sentence by mechanically taking down 
a lew polite wonls, spoken by the melo¬ 
dious voice of one of the charming girla 
on the garden-terrace under my window. 
What do I hear, in a man’s voice 1 “ Re¬ 
gret being so long an absentee, but my 
schools and my poor ”— Oh, a young clerical 
visitor ; I know him by his way of talking. 
All young clergymen speak alike—who 
teaches them, I wonder ? Yes, I am right. 
It is a young clei’gyman—wisp of muslin 
round his neck, no whiskers, apostolic hair, 
sickly smile, long frock coat, no gaj) in black 
silk waistcoat for display of shirt front. 
The charming girl is respectfully devour¬ 
ing him with her eyes. Are they goiug to 
have their morning chat under my window ? 
Evideufiy they are. Tliis is pleasant. Every 
word of their small, fluent, ceaseless, senti¬ 
mental gabble comes into my room. If I ask 
them to get out of hearing, 1 am rude. If 
I go to the window, and announce my pre¬ 
sence bv a cough, I confuse the charming 
girl. Ifo help for it, but to lay the pen down 
again, and wait. This is a change for the 
worse, with a vengeance. The Trovatore 
was something pleasant to listen to; but 
the reverend gentleman’s opinion on the 
terrace fioWerB, ,|rhich he has come to admire; 
on the lastvolunfe of modern poetry, which 
he has borrowed from the charming ml; on 
the merits of the church system in the Ages 
of Faith, and on the diflioultlea he has had 
to contend with in bis Infant Scbodl, are, 
upon the whole, richer wearisome to listm 
to. And this is the bouse that I entered in 
the full belief that it would offer me the 
luxury of perfect quiet to .work in ! And 
down-stairs sits Lad^ Jiiikinson, firmly be¬ 
lieving that she has ^en me such an oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing myself with my pen, 
as I have iever before enjoyed in all my 
life I Patience, patience. 

Half an hour; three-quarters of an hour. 
Do I hear him taWng nis leave? JTes, at 
last. Pen again; paper again. Where. 
was I ? 

“ The farther we enter into this interesting 
subject, the more prodigally do we find scat¬ 
tered brfore us the gems of truth, which'—— 
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Wliat was I going ^ aay tbo gems of truth 
did, when the young clergyj^iin and the 
chariuiug drl began their senti^ntal inter¬ 
view, on the terrace ? Gone—utterly gone ! 
Bti^ike ont the gems of truths and try another 
waj'. 

“ 77/,e farther we eaUr into this interesting 
subject, the more its vast capabilities'^— 

! A knouk at the door. 

il “Yes.” • 

I , “ Her Ijadyslup wishes me to say, sir, that 
( luncheon is ready.” 

! “ Very well.” 

“ The further we enter into this interesting 
si'hjeot, the more dearly its vast capahilities 
display thmnsdves to our view. The mind, 
itideei, can hardly be pronounced compe¬ 
tent " - • 

A knock at the door, 

“Yes.” • 

I “IJcr Ladyship wishes me to remind you, 
sir, t.li^ luncheon is ready.” 

Prfjr beg Ladv Jinkinson not to wait for 
me.” 

Ij “ The mind, indeed, can hardly he pro- 
!j 'iiviineed competent to survey the extended field 

I of observation ”- 

) A knock at the door. 

I ■ “Yes.” 

! “ 1 beg your pardon, sir, but her Ladyship 

] di'sircs me to say that a friar’s omelette has 
j just i-ome up, which She very much wishes 
! you to taste. And slie is afraid il ,will get 
I Col cl, unless you will be so good as to come 
I clovvu-slairs at once.” 

I “ (Say, 1 will come directly.” 


“ The mind, indeed, can hardly be pro- 



\ which ?—Gone again! Wliat else could I 
I expect 1 A nice chance literature has ill this 
: ho (ISC ^against luncheon. 

J descend to the dining-room, and am 
'! politely told that I look .as if I had just 
j! achieved a wonderful morning’s work. “I 
•j dare say you have not written in sucli per- 
! fe(it quiet as this for months past 1 ” says 
! Liidy .Tiukinkm, helping me to the friar’s 
! omelette. I begin with ^hat dainty : where 
' 1 end is more tlian my recollection enables 

me to say. Everybody feeds me, under the 
iiupi’essioii that I am exhausted with writing. 
All tlic Hjdeudul fellows will drink wine with 
me, ” to set me going again.” Nobody be¬ 
lieves my rueful assertion that I have done 
nothing, which they ascribe to excessive 
modesty. When we rise from table, (a pro¬ 
cess which is performed with extreme ditii- 
cuhty, peaking for myself), I am told that 
Hie carriage will bo ready in an Jiour. I^ady 
Jinkinson will not hear of any objections. 
“ No ! no ! ” she says. “ 1 have not asked 
you here to overwork yourself. I really 
can’t allow that.” 


I get back to my room, with an extraor-. 
dinary tightness in my wa^eoat, ftn(^vltlt 
slight syitiptoms of a deterttiinationofiSsherry 
to the head. Dndtfr ^ese, circumstances, » 
returning to work immediately is not to be 
thought Returning to bed is by far the 
wiser proceeding. I lie down to arrange my 
ideas. Having none to arrange, I yield to 
Natore, and go to sleep. 

When I wake, my head is clear again. I 
see my way now to the end of that bit about 
“’the extended field of oliservation ; ” and 
make for my table in high spirits. Jnat , 
as I sit down, comes another kqock at 
the door. The carriage is ready. 'Ilie car¬ 
riage ! I had forgotten all about it. There 
is no way of escape, however. Hours must 
give way to me, when I am at home ; I must 
give way to hours, whep I am at Lady Jin- 
kinson’s. My papers are. soon slmfiied to¬ 
gether in my case; and I am once more 
united with the hospitable party down-stairs. 

“ More bright ideas ? ” cry the ladies interro¬ 
gatively, as I take my place iu the carriage. 

“ Not the dimmest vestige of one,” I answer. 
Jjady Jinkinson shakes her parasol reproach¬ 
fully at me. "My dear Irieiul, you were 
always absurdly modest when speaking of 
yourself; and, do you know, I tbiuk it grows 
on you.” 

We get back in time to dress for dinner. 
After dinner, there is the social evening, and 
more Troviitore. After that, cigars with the 
splendid fellows in the billiard-room. I look 
over my day’s work, with the calmness of 
deB|)air, when I get to bed at last. It 
amounts to four sentences and a-half « every 
line of which is iierfeotiy wcj^iltfss asn lit^> 
rary composition. 

The next morning, I rise before the rest of ; 
the family are up, leave a note of apology • 
my table, and take the early train for London. 
This is very ungrateful behaviour to pepple 
who have treated me with extreme kindness. 

But here, again, 1 must confess the hard 
trutfi. The demamis of my business in life 
are impej'ativ^; and, sad to say, they abso¬ 
lutely oblige me to dispense witn Lady 
Jinkinson. 

1 luive now been confessing my misanthro¬ 
pical sentiments at some length ; but I have 
not by any means done yet with the number 
of my dear friends whom T •could dispense 
with. To say nothing of my friend who bor¬ 
rows money of me (an obvious nuisance), 
there is iiiy self-satisfied friend, who can talk 
of nothing but himself and hi.<« sifccesse.s in 
life ; there is my inattentive friend, whole 
perpetually asking me irrejlcvaui. questions, 
and who has no power of listening to my 
answers ; there is my accidental friend, whom 
I always meet when I go out; there is my 
hospitable frieud, who is continually telling 
me that he wants so much to ask me to 
dinner, and who never does really ask mu by 
any chance. All these intimate associates of 
min# are persons of fundannintally irre- 
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. proaEchalilo' cLaracters, and of welLdefioed 
|)oai^O(Ml‘in the world ; and yei so «Dlui{>pEjr 
IB m 3 r^tiire coustiluted, that 1 am not ex- 
nggeratinj^ wh^n 1 acknowledge that 1 could 
positively disfwnse with every one of them. 

.^o proceed a little &rUier, now that 1 have 
begun to unburden my mind— 

A double knock at the street door i^ops 
my pen suddenly. 1 make no complaiutf for 
1 have been, to my own amazement, filling 
these pages for the last three horn's, in my 
parlour after diunei’, without interruption. 
\ well-l^own voice in the passage smites 
my ear, inquiring for me, ot^ very particular 
business, and asiung the servant to take in 
the name. 'I'he servant Hi>pear.s at my door, 
and I make up my mind to send these leaves 
to the printer, unfinished as they ax*e. No 
neoessity, Susan, to mention the name; I 
have recognised tlte voice. This is my friend 
who does not at all like the state of my 
health. He comes, 1 know beforehand, with 
the address of a new doctor, or the recipe of 
a new remedy ; and he will stay for hours, 
pemuadiug me that I am in a bad way. No 
escapiug from him, as I know by experience. 
Well, well, 1 have made my confession, and 
eased my mind. Let my friend who doesn’t 
like the state of my health, end tlie list, for 
tha present, of the dear I'rieuds whom I could 
dispense with. Show him in, Susan—show 
him ia. 

BEYOND THE rBAIRIES. 

When the Ohio and Mississipi Itailruad, by 
whioh the cities of Cinoiauati and Saint Louis 
are put in direct communication with each 
other, ^aB' oompletefi, there was a great cele- 
hr^hm.. Xbere were speeches, and dinners, 
and ’prooessioua. The militia paraded ; the 
fimmeo had a trial of their engines ; the 
etonuil principles of lilxerty were invoked ; the 
Union was euthusiustically^laudcd ; the future 
of the Mississi]>i valley was sketched; the 
health of the American Eagle was drank with 
huzzas ; brass-bands played Yankee Doodle 
and the Star-spangled Banner, and the libe¬ 
rality of the Board of Directors was duly 
commemorated. As the stockholders lived 
in Nlw York, and the cei'cmonies of inaugu¬ 
rating the raiWiiy necessarily took place at 
its termini, an excarsion was planned; cards 
of invitation were issued, entitliug the holder 
to a free pasa ige, fur the space of three weeks, 
by almost‘tiny route, from points as fai’ East 
aaf Boston to Sainf Lodis,—and back. 

One of these tickets 1, an American, be¬ 
longing to New York State and City, was 
forjtnaatc enough to obtain. Thus it hap- 

that, after a journey sufficiently com- 
i^h-place to be delightful (as those times 
are said to be the most pros))eiuaa about which 
the hisLoriau finds least to write), 1 reached 
the Mound City, as Saint Louis is called. 
Saint Paul was nearly eight Imndred iniles 


further uorth» wd my j^ket carried me only 
a }>art of jtbftti^BtanoeV but to Saint Paul 1 
determined W go. 

One Saturday morning in June found me 
waiting for the cars on' the line of the lilmois 
Central Bail way at Pai^ since whisked miles 
into the immense praiiie of Sandoval, upon 
which it stands, by one^of those vagrant tor¬ 
nadoes, wMch have been wandering through 
the Sifktes during the spring and snmmer. 
In an hour after X entered the cars, 1 began 
to feel warm and dirty; in a half-iiour more 
I was miserable. Atthe expiration of another 
hour, I tbiuk 1 could have committed suicide, 
had I possessed the requisite energy. There 
are Iravellers who profess to think a prairie 
the grandest object in nature. I had myself 
been weak enough to burst into conventional 
raj^tures, wlicu crossing ray first prairie at 
sunset. But my eyes were now opened 
fo the real character of the thing. A flat 
prairie is a desert, with none of the charms 
of tlie desert: with neither camels, mirage, 
moving pillars of sand, nor oases wift. fouu- 
laius and jxalm-trees. !No hills, no trees 
in sight—unless those dim shapes on the 
horizon be bushes •, no water, unless that 
ghostly cloud is bringing some ; not even 
waving grass in June, to give to the level 
ex pause, an appearance of life ;—^nothing to 
break the monotony, except the straight, 
dead, iron lines ujam which we arc travelling, 
and which cross without dividing the desert. 
Mow unlike the sea, witli which it is so 
frequenlijy compared, in all noble charac¬ 
teristics, except that of immensity ! For a 
nervous man to live a twelve mouth upon 
the open prairie and not go mad, seems im¬ 
possible. 

Ilreseutly, with a snort, the train comes to 
a staud-sllll in the midst of a clumji of 
bouses, too new to have tasted a drop of rain. 
Half-a-dozen loafers, at the door of the in¬ 
evitable village grog-shop, stare from bleared 
eyes. Many squalid children look up from 
their play in the dirt, and two or three sl.at- 
temly women arc, at the windows, all bearing 
the mark of the beast; all have had the 
shakes, as the fever and ague is fltppanUy 
called. 

What is told us of thssc people does not 
enhance our good opuiqn them. The lever 
bi-eaks down the coiMtBution, and takes 
away steength of will The monotony 
of prairie-life drives all but the strongest 
to seek excitement in whiskey and brandy ; 
in fights with the railway operatives; 
and at tlie travdlffig circus or mena¬ 
geries which pitdmii.its tent in the village 
two or three times a-year. We have not 
stopped here fiar the convenience of pas¬ 
sengers—for tbUPe is little way travel ujgon 
these Western railroads—but to delifer and. 
exchange the throe or four letters and news¬ 
papers which compose the mails. 

The instant we leave one of these whiskey- 
besottedplace^tbe weightof thedesert is again 
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felt, and,the oM misery retwans. Vainly I 
look around the ear fat few a^- 

eyed tobacoo-obewers Spittxny in sleep, 
two or three sallow women, and' a goodly 
number of infantile suckers (or hoosiers, as 
the inhabitants of Uliude and Indiana re* 

' spectively are called), compose the bulk of 
my fellow-passengers. Alter such an in¬ 
terior view, the prairie was, for an instant, 
charming. , * 

It seemed ns if that aftemooh would never 
end ; but at length the suu sank, the horuson 
was enlivened for a few moments with brih 
ILanst hues and the evening shades -T)i'etailed. 
The horrors of the prairie partially disap- 
jieared with daylight ; but the horrors of 
tlie gleaming track, laid out stark and stiff 
beliiud us, were more horribly fascinating 
than ever. Coiled upon a seat—a whole qpe 
to myself—tried to sleo]), l.ut closed my 
eyes only to open them again and wonder how 
many hours were between me and morning. 
The constant jumping made my position—un- i 
comfortable enough at best—intolerable ; the 
.'itmosphere •was thoroughly imj)regiiated -with 
bad lotiacco and worse breaths, and the babies 
throttled sileuce. 

I had begun to doubt whether day and 
niglit Buccee«led each other with the same 
regularity upon the prairie as in more 
civilised localities, when the dawn, ]>ale and 
wan, and in not the best of tempers, looked 
in u]>on ns. Daring the night we Imd wound 
onr way out of the prairie, and were now in a 
fine, rolling country, agreeably diversified 
with hills and forests, and neat, thriving, 
country villages. Bushing by Galena, fanieci 
for its lead-mines, we were soon witbin sight 
of the Mississipi. We stopped at Dunleitli, 
a pretty little village, crouching at the feet of 
several tall cliffs, and modestly-looking across 
the river at her big brother, Dubuque, in the 
younger State of Iowa; who had climbed 
higher up the hills than she, and looked a bi. 
boastful, sitting there in the sun. 

A voyage upon the Northern Mississipi,! 
uuw-a-days, is not materially different from a 
voyage upon auy other stream in America. { 
Commerce has rooted up the snags and 
sawyers that were the terror of the early navi¬ 
gators. Therh is »o boafHracing or Imiler- 
bursting; and ^mbliug has beeusoUioroughly 
done away with, that the placards, prohibit¬ 
ing it, are seldom renewed when worn out or 
defaced, but stili hang in the cabin, relics of 
days that were. No rufimns pick their teeth 
with their bowie-knives, flourish revolvers, 
or bid the travelliu^ child of rivillsation 
drink or figlit, as he may elect. Emigrants 
and ioui'ists have destroyed the romance of 
Western river-life, and dulnew reigtis. 

Uhe Defiance, in which our train deposited 
its contents, was a fair specimen of tlie better 
class of Mississipi boats. She was a high- 
l>r«isure, side-wheel steamer, with a huge flat 
bottom, which her pilot displayed no hesita¬ 
tion in runuiug aground, when passengers 


i or freight were, to be land^ or shipped,*and 
an invetesnte h&bit of ^ving vent, upoiuthe* 
slightest provocation, to » •aries of tlig^lcst 
yelps that ever usurped the n%rae of whistle, 
in each of the state-rooms, with which her 
sparely-furnished cabin woe surrounded, were 
a couple of lasrths, where travellers, wise 
with the wisdom of this world, by no means 
go to bed; but lie down with their, boots on 
and their shawls wrap^ied closely round them. 
The Defiance carried a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred passengers, including a score of 
the poorer class, of emigrants, who housed 
between decks,—one with his cow, one wit^ 
his rifie and axf, one with nothing but A 
family, all with their whole worldly {>oa8e$- 
sions. Few invited study, or a mure iutimate 
acquaintance. Two or three lank-haired 
backwoodsmen drew attentive circles about 
their long-winded tales of frontier life ; and 
one married couple excited general interest. 
Tlie wife was young, not very fair, but 
sprightly, and a born coquette; the husband 
was older than her husband should have 
been,' with heavy whiskers, a swarthy com¬ 
plexion, and a hard eye. She was taking 
a‘ bridal lour; he, a business journey, in 
search of the best investments in western 
lauds. Going after strange gods himself, 
he left tlie divinity whom he Lad sworn 
to serve, to other worslujipera. Her pro¬ 
pensity to make love, while her husband 
was striving to make money, was encour¬ 
aged by one, at least, of our fellow-passen¬ 
gers. Doctor Jones—who, by virtue of bei rig 
a Jones, was related to half the world) and 
well acquainted with the other half—was 
aiiparently tlie last person likely to please the 
gay young bride. He was one of those terrible 
bores, who are bent upon the acquisition of 
facts. With the ardour of a youtiiful poet, he 
would battouhole the nearest man, and read 
him asleep with extracts from his diary. He 
talked upon all topics ; cleverly, upon none. 
He was built seniswhat after the fashiou 
of the traditional Yankee, but was older than 
that much-abused personage is reported to 
be, and bad none of the peculiai'ities of dialect, 
accentuation or feature, which are popularly 
attached to the character. But, at heart, he 
was athorough Yankee, sharp, knowing, .Tack 
of all trailes, minding everjibody’s business, 
including his own; and, in hies.bliud way, 
making the most of his opportunities. How 
this modem Paris manageil to steal into our 
Helen’s affections, and how the story, wliich 
opened with chats in tlie cabin, rohgh cour- 
; tesjy at table, and walks upon the deck alt; 
twilight, ended, 1 never knew. • 

The Defiance set before her guests tlime 
meals a-day, at stated intervak, .ami fresh 
Mississipi in goblets at all hours. The 
heart of what citixen, whose daily drink 
comes from af stagnant ]Kmd, through 
miles of brick aqueduct and lead ])ii)C, 
does not leap at the idea of qnafliug from 
the mrn erf the Fathei- of "Waiers ? Let 
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tbe entiinsiABt taste the coveted liquid! 
J'hiek, viscous, brackish, utterly seonied and 
rcfRcli*! of the stoinach, prolific of parched 
lips and suminer complaint, it is never drank 
more tluin once by a sane man. The fourth- 
piwf brandy, which he, who has prudently 
fore-arped himself with three or four bottles, 
mixes with it, it brings into reproach; and 
the tea or coffee which fills the breakfast-cup, 
tastes as' if made from plants that grew on 
the banks of this Stygian stream. What 
wonder that so many poor souls are stranded 
at the bat, near the captain’s office, where 
Ijfinids curious in colour, suspicious in ap- 
peataiice and in what is jocularly called their 
UjBuqnet, are sold under borrower! names, at 
a monopolist’s prices 7 It is said that below 
fhte junction of the Missouri with the Mia- 
eissipi, the river water is both palatable and 
healthy; but few who have drunk it above 
that point, can bring themselves to believe 
the statement. 

W^ith a praisewoithy regard for the eternal 
harmonies, the commissariat department of 
the Defiance strove to tone down the <iuality 
of the eatables to an accord with that of tho 
water. The attempt could not but fail. Stiifl 
such success was attained as led all of ns to 
partake sparingly of the more sulwtantial 
viands, and some to subsist mainly upon bread 
and beans. 

But for its water, the Misaissipi would he 
ill idl respects an admirable river. With 
slow and measured steps, for the most j)art, 
it marches down a single channel, from a 
half-mile to a mile in width ; but occ.-isionally 
discipline is relaxed, and its streams part 
coih{)any, and run races among low, wooded 
islands. On both sides tower limestone : 
bluffs, near the base overgrown with bushes, 
and adorned with clumps of scrub oaks, 
hanging Vines and flowers, but bare, castel¬ 
lated tbek at the top. No two of these, for¬ 
mations are alike, i^metimes the structure j 
is covered with green so far towards the 
summit as to be at once recognised as a 
long since ruined stronghold of robber chief¬ 
tains. tiometimes the fortress is in such 
complete preservation, that the eye instinc¬ 
tively runs along the ramparts in quest of 
their giant dei'endci's. Sometimes a line of 
towtra seems to block up further passage; 
but no sognA' does the Defiance blow her 
steam-horn, th.m the portcullis rises. Gene¬ 
rally, tlio cliffs come down to the water’s 
edge, but sometimes they retire a mile or two, 
and are ft-aiiafbrmed ,into well-rounded hills, 
rough nvider-gaments of woods, but 
exquisitjjly delicate mantle of shade 
aij^shiu.'! flung oirelessly over their shouldem 

e picturesque liVitle''praiHe8, or patches of 

eat, thus left upon the river-side, are 
often crossed by streams, which-join our 
river, babbling, as they run,*'of cool seques¬ 
tered glens, and deer, and 'waterfalls, and all 
t lie mysteries of the forest further inland. In 
such places as these, fresh, pale-faced vitlages, 


with ]}retty Indian n^mes, such as Winona, 
Winneiskni^Thlfiotalii or Waoouta, or horrible 
Americas lutm&l, as Homer,Oassville, Thing’s 
Leanding, Badaxe City, are lUways building, 
never hnih. Most of those which are two 
years of age, already boast of a newspapei' 
office, two or three grogshops, ten or a ,dozen 
Uwjers, a, huge tmm of a hotel, and an 
immense forwarding-house, which receives 
and disburses whatever freight the steam¬ 
boats leave. The few detached log-buts, 
which we see dining to the side of a cliff, 
or osqnat at its foot, belong to the wood- 
choppSrs, who supply the river-craft with 
fuel, and are brown eiiongh to have been 
built by the earliest settlers. Now and then, 
we meet araft of logs bound for New Orleans, 
with a wigwam upon it, in which the 
drivers, and their families, sleep and eat; 
and mqre rarely a steamboat, which ex- 
'ehanges a currish grouting with the Defiance. 

It matters not that our fellow-passengers 
prove as uninteresting as- they promi.sed to 
be at the start, and th^at even the romance of 
Dr. Jones and Helen scarcely merits a second 
rc.ading. Nature fills the day ^\itll bi'inity. 
Every curve of the river discloses a new out¬ 
look, and every outlook discloses or .suggosi s 
a new curve. At sunset, light, fleecy, chnids 
throng the sky, which huddle together and 
change colour, when left alone in the twilight, 
like I'rightened children. A new and more 
delicious charm,comes upon the river; and 
others beside Helen, seated upon deck be-, 
tween hjer Mcnelaus and Paris, grow senti¬ 
mental. With the nearer approach of night, 
sublimity takes the place of beauty. Tin* 
seoneiy becomes wilder, and tlie old back¬ 
woodsmen seem to be listening fof tlie war- 
wboop. There it is, out of the breast oi' 
yonder black cloud, Inirrying down stream ; it 
bursts, and every bluff that hears the sound, 
repeals itv Such a tliunder-storm i never 
witnessed elsewhere. There was so little 
rain that we were able to stay upon deck, in 
the lee of the furious wiml, until tlie cloud,s 
liad nearly passed, listening to the I'oar or 
crack of the th under, catching sudden glimpses 
of the ghastly shore-line and the grluy head.s 
of the bluffs above us, and following the flash 
of the sword of fire, drawn every instant and 
then sheathed again. These magnificent dis¬ 
plays are said to be frequent in Minucsota 
during tho summer season, urheii the rains 
mostly fell in the night. 

The elements do all the war-whooping and 
war-dancing, that is done in these days below 
Saint Paul. Such of aborigines us linger 
in their old haunts sCem quite incapable of 
doing either for themselves. At one landing- 
place, we saw a small party of fat, copper- 
coloured fellows, gorgeously anwed, in 
coloured blankets and ghj.ss beads, ana squat¬ 
ting upon their hams, while they stupidly 
stared at our OTCat fireship, as if wondering 
whether it had brought them a fresh supply 
of fii'e-watcr. Of savages more worthy than 
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these, the one legend of the legend 

of Winona, hints. A half-eraidictd- Indian 
maid, deserted by her lover, after listening 
all day in her wigwam for hk coming, and 
I wildly rousing the echoes with his name, is 
^supposed to have rushed to the top of a lofty 
cliff', and flung herself thence into the water. 
Such is the substance of most Indian le^nds. 
This Maiden’s Bock is a cliff, four bulldred 
feet in height, oomiuandiug a bold bend in 
the river, and at such a distance from the 
water, that the sceptical doUbt whether Wi¬ 
nona could have cleared at a leap the r9ds of 
rook and underbrush that intervene. But 
travelling Young America rarely discredits a 
tradition. 

With the Maiden’s Rock in full view, we 
steamed tiirongh Lake Pepin, an expansion ^f 
the river, some five miles wide and thirty-five 
long, surrounded with gently-rolling, j)rosaic' 
hills, which arc occasionally interrupted by 
bluff's, rarely so grand as where the river re- 
mainc<l a river. As there is little or no cur¬ 
rent in Liiko Pepin, ice and loose logs collect 
there in the spring to the great danger of 
steam-bouts, .ns the wrecks of several which 
we saw attested. 

The scenery of the remaining seventy miles 
of our V 034 ge, was more tame than wliat we 
had been seeing, and we were becoming sur¬ 
feited with the Mississippi, when Monday 
evening showed us baint Paul upon the right 
bank of the river, where it turns a sharp 
angle and makes away to the westward. 
Most of the passengers committed themselves 
to the tender mercies of one of the hotel- 
runners, who had boarded the Defiance, ^a 
hundred miles below. But those of us, who 
were suspicious, economical, or hizy enough, 
not to be afraid of doing what looked mean, 
as the American phrase run% preferred 
berths, whose good and b.id qualities we h.ad 
tested, to experiments, and determined to 
I'emain on board for the night. Scrambling 
over steamboats and piles of lumber, we pre¬ 
sently stood upon the soil, of Saint Paul, 
between rows of ticket offices, belonging to 
rival companies, and at the foot of a steep and 
shattered slope of bills, covered with louse 
dirt and stones, and channeled with deep 
gnlleys. Ascending, we came into the prin¬ 
cipal business street, which stretches for 
nwirly two miles along the bonk of the river, 
and was, at ten o’clock in the evening, still a 
blaze from end to end. We soun caught the 
spirit of the place, and perceived that Saint 
Paul with a resident piipulation of not more 
than fifteeu thousand, was really one of the 
foci of the West. 

Saint Paul is the capital of the moat 
rapjdly^rowing territory, with the exception 
of Kansas, within the limits of the United 
States. The place is a marvel. During the sea¬ 
son of navigation four or five steamboats land 
full freights of passengers every day, and it is 
estimated tliat not less thou fifty thousand 
emigrants pass through the town in the 


course of the summer, l^e' thirteen-hotels, ' 
two of which-can accommodate not lesf^wTan 
six or eight hundred guests a-pijfoe, are con¬ 
stantly crowded to the eaves. Trade is 
brisk between old and new settlers, and 
land is the principal aiiicle of traffic. A 
footing in every Dorado within the tei*- 
ritorial limits of Minnesota can bo pur¬ 
chased hei-e. “ Ijsnd, land, land 1 ” bnrsl 
not more ardently from the lips of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, upon his first voyage, 
than from those of the people of Samt 
Paul and their customers, year in and year., 
out. The newsp^ers, of which there are 
five or six, are crowded with the advertise ’ 
ments of speculators ; section-maps hang in 
every place of resort: skilfully prepared 
historical and topographical sketches of 
new or projected towns in the back country, 
'illustrated with views of the place, us it is 
to be, and informing the reader where ho 
may obtain a share in the venture, waylay 
one at every turn. There ai-e a few hand¬ 
some residences, which look quite inviting, 
upon the upper one of the two plateaus, 
upon which the city is built: but below, in 
the c'lty propen; is a howling wilderness of 
speculators. As one picks his way along 
the street, fording the brooks that cross it, 
wading through an occasional quagiyiire, 
stumbling over loose, protruding stones, and 
trying to keep clear of the unfeuceJ edge of 
the precipitous river-bank, l^he words “ Land 
Office,” in eut)rinous capitals, are constantly 
in his eyes. In buildings of Orecian, gothic, 
mcdimva4 composite, and Americon-back- 
woodsmon styles of architeoture, laud is for 
sale, and a grogshop is sure to stand open 
next door, where seller and sellee are 
chaffering over their glasses. Everybody 
dabbles in laud. The hotel-keeper tells the 
straiiger where to purchase : the attorn^- 
al-law makes it his chief business to draw 
up the paj)ers: th% druggist owns a claim, 
or a coruer-lot, which he cun be indaced to 
part with for three or four hundred per 
cent advance upon the price whidi he gave 
for it. 1 questioned a lad in a hardware- 
store in the adjoining town of Minneopolis, 
who was boarding himself at a Californian 
rate, out of a salary Of six hundred dollars 
a-year, concerning his investfuMits in land. 

“ 1 have made none here yet,” he replied, 
he had been in the {dace a fortnight j ■ “ hut 
in Saint Paul,” where he h:id been receiv¬ 
ing a still smaller stipend for ten vr twelve 
mouths, “I own real estate#” • 

Our German driver, fiym 1j)ie stable, 
casually remarked, that he must soon go up 
country to look • after a little property of 
twenty-five acres, which he had recently 
purchased. Everybody, in short, is a free¬ 
holder, and boA'ows to become so, although 
money couunauds, in the easiest times, two 
per cent a-mouth. Everybody inflates a 
balloRn of bis own, of which J>e is deter¬ 
mined to keep hold, until it rises. Every- 
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his neighbour,« young BpeD4i(itn& from the the advanced age of seven. As we^rore 
city, tlirough thezn, crosaing to Minneopdfis by a 

The Western people appear to do nothing wire suspension bridge, just‘above the falls, ' 

for the love of doing it They do not enjoy we noted signs of neatness and cleauliuess as 

life. They have no choice or relish of food well as of thrift and eager growth. We 

apparently, but feed themselves with what is were soon striking into the prairie, with 

i nearest, as if they thought eating a thing to Minneopolis at our back and' a few farm- 

I be done, an«l done quickly. Aa you go fur- liouses on each aide upon its outskirts. In 

I thor West, the oars stop less and leas time the midst of the plain we encountered an 

for meals, until the half-hour for dinner is open b.irouche, Menelans was talking loud 

shortened to a matter of ten minutes. Most upon the front seat, wliile Helen sat t§te-i- ^ 

of the passengers are impatient of even so tSte with Paris behind, By-and-by, every- '* 

much delay, and may be seen picking their body may bo called upon to pity the deserted 

teeth With their forks, or squirting toliacco- Menelaus. Doe* he deserve pity 1 
juice, their appetites fully satisfied, some An hour’s rapid driving brought us to tiie 
moments before the warning whistle is heard. Minnehaha, a merry little stream whtoli 

At every meal which 1 took during my jour- empties into the Mississipi, about midway 

ney, several relays of eaters came and w*ut between St. Anthony and St. Paul. A few j 

while 1 was discussing my food, in m.'uinc|; steps from the main road, we found the falls 

and form as I was brought up to do. In of Minnehaha, which Longfellow in his last 

Chicago the waiters humoured the tiishioii of ]<oem has helped into notice. The volume of 

fast people, making the few slow ones like me water is not large : tho brook leaps only 

wait me;mwhile, by serving the dessert at seventy feet ; but it falls into such a chami- 

the same time with the soup and meats, as if ing glen, with so merry a laugh, tliat one 

to afford an opportunity of bii<lging over lingers and lingers, to see nmre of the merry 

' with charlotte rasso a possible interval be- maid of the forest. * 

tween boiled and roast. In Saint Paul the After vainly shouting for Hiawatha, and 

business of the breakfast, the only meal which bidding Ids squaw an affectionate farewell, 

I took at a table d’hote, was what are re- we drove oil and soon reached Port Snellitig. 

garded as its incidents elsewhere—couversa- The Port, not many years ago the extreme 

tion, which of course ran on laud, ami the outpost on the fruntiei', and latterly little 

morning papers. The despatch which those more than a d6pbt of stores and a receiving 

who had neither the one nor tho other made place for soldiers, was sold by the govern- 

] was prodigious. It was a queatio* not of meiit, a few weeks since, together with its 

j r.opidity in mastication, but of rsyiidity in immense reservation, which indiides the 

j provisioning the mouth. falls of Minnehaha, to one Prankliu Steele 

I Sooner or later, the noble elements of tfhe for ninety thousand dollars,—a bad bargain, 

I Western character will unfold themselves, if not a corrupt one. A fort no lomger, its ; 

' The awkward boy, selfish, the ercaturd of statistics eeime to interest. Its site, sooner or 

impulse, with manners aa bad as maimers later to be the site of a great city, is magni- 

can be, may yet make a man. One cannot fioent. It stands on the verge of on exieu- 

I rationally exjwct to see parlour gl-aees upon sive jilateau, where are natural gardens and i 

; the person of U van soldier, who is in the orcliards and wood in abnudance. The, soil 

I thick of the battle. England was England statnls ready to do Everything, for the fiirmer 

before the gentleman appeared. All Amc- hut plant his seed. One hundred feet 

riciuM have faith in the- West. Give it below, the Mississipi and Minnesota, the 

lime. former navigable to the Gulf of Mexico, 

Our one day wo devoted to the usual nearly eighteen hundred miles, the latter for 

drive to tho falls of St. Anthony, whicli are tivp hundred miles, unite theb: waters. The 

not wliat one would expect of the Mississipi. air is like the air of mountains, fresh and 

.They,are little more than a continuation of hraemg. In beauty and amplitude of re- 
the rapids, a series of irregular enseades, no sources, I doubt if any sitaatiou*ia the terri- ' 

I one of which leaps more than seventeen feet, tory be its superior. • ! 

Sawdust and logs half choke them up, and Tlie ferry by which we reorossed the 

their roar is almost overcome by that of the Mississipi was established by the purchaser 

saw-mills and flouripg-mills, which have of the Port Snelling lleservation, in eighteen 

seized every available inch of water-power, hundred and fifty-one, \d&en it produced | 

The one is well-named by tho Ojibway three hundred dolLirs. In rightebn hundred 

Indians, Kaboh Bikoh, broken rocks.' Tlie and fifty-five, its .re vepue was twelve thou- 

surrounding country is a magnificent prairie, sand dollars, and this year it cannot not less 

eix«mi^es square, with a line of graceful than double that amount. Of course, we 

hUls mweon it and the horizon. Upon visited tho Fountain-cave on our way back 

opposite sides of the river, close to the falls, to Saint Paul. Gf course, there was no fouu- 

stand St. AnthOuy and Minneopolis, two tain, but tWe was sufficient water to wot | 

model Western cities. The latter, though one’^feat, and white, spectral sandstone, into 

but three years old, ia treading close upon which, armed with tallow-candles, we groped 
the heels of tfie former, which lias reached our way for several rods* 
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seen all the cariosities except ihe 
Isiceg, three or four miles from St 
Anthony's Fi^b, which we had no time to 
visit, we turned our faces homewards. The 
Prairie 'flu Cliien boat was advertised to 
start at six o’clock precisely; at half-past 
£ve we were at her wharf She had been gone 
"fifteen minutes. The fastest thing yet in the 
fastest place in the world: a steam-boat 
neaiiy an hour in advance of its time! A score 
of her would-be passengers swore: a score 
pondered a curious problem, theu and there 
presented. The Defiance and the Phoebus 
■Apollo—under which king ? c Our old friend, 
the .Defiance, did not stai't until one o’clock 
the next day ; but theu she started without 
fail, for she was a regular passenger-boat 
and carried the mails. A fast boat we knew 
her to be. The Phoebus Apollo had already 
bent the bow of his wrath, and was pulling 
away, all ready to go, accoi'ding to the cap¬ 
tain ; but several uuliappy persons, who had 
paid for their passage three days before, 
asseverated that be had said the same thing 
tg them on Si^urday.- There were whis¬ 
pered suggestiom, too, that the Phoebus had 
not wood enough on board to feed her en¬ 
gine for an hour, and that she was a stern- 
wheeler and irremediably slow. The imagi¬ 
nation, instructed by the nose, added several 
counts to the already bristling indictment. 
The promise of a dance in the cabin of the 
Defiance decided most of the company in her 
favour. But haste, iustinct, hope of tasting 
a new experience, and the solemn vow of the 
captain, that he would start precisely at nine 
o’clock, seconded the importunities of the 
three or four runners, through whom Phoebus 
breathed doubtful oracles, and sent us be¬ 
neath hla protection. The negroes who were 
swabbing the decks of the Defiance, seemed 
to look down contemptuously upon the 
plebeian boat, with which we had identified 
our fortunes. We were gl<ad when darkness 
stepped between ns, and then derived a 
melancholy satisfaction from the fact that no 
sounds of " flying fee(^ chasing the glowing 
hours” issued from our patrician neigh¬ 
bour. I 

^ine o’clock came ; the wheels moved and 
Wfi started. Ten o’clock, and we had ad¬ 
vanced five" miles, and were wooding up. 
Twe^e o’clock, and we had' run ashore, to 
enable the captain to transact some nn- 

H ness. Day-light, and wo were 
es down stream. A chilling rain, 
^ad i^eud, imt the thermometer | 
I at txero. The blufis, draped in 
-hidden in cloud, failed to in¬ 
vise thafi as' landmarks; the 
^k we saw again only to sneer 
at the legend of Winona; the few passengers 
were worse than dull, they ’Were repulsive ; 
the novels which we had bought at Baint Paul 
proved' no match for the blues. ,With 
parched lips—fur in our despair we had 
madly drwk deep of the ll^sissipi—we 


cowered on Uw deck to feeward, peered 
through the now furious storm, or gathered 
around the stove in the cabin. At eveiy 
possible landing-place Pfacebos stopped to 
rest. It was a work of time to get his he.ad 
down stream agaiu. In one instauce up¬ 
wards of two hours were consumed in com¬ 
pleting^ this process. Violently revolved the 
sterut^edi, sometimes in, sometimes out of 
the water; puff, puff, puff, went the little 
labouring engine; round swung the bows, 
until tliey were blown back again,—a 
spectacle more curious than enterUining to 
a passenger. Other adventures we had. 
There was almost a fight between our crew 
and the owners of a woodpile to which 
Phoebus had been quietly helping himself 
with the license allowed to the gods. But 
^ few dirty bauk-bills quieted the mortals, 
who dared oppose his will with the pitiful 
pretence that the wood was their property. 
At another point, a hardy young woman of 
Minnesota walked through wind and rain 
over at least a quarter of a mile of floating 
logs to the boat. She would have defended 
her husband, in a block-house, against tribes 
of Indians. 

We reached Prahie du Chieu as early on 
Thursday morning us we had.hoped to get 
there, and with our host bow to Pheabus 
Apollo, and a blessing upon the Father of 
Waters, bade both good day. The next Sun¬ 
day we were at Niagara. 

v~ — - --- - .I,,.. . . -- 

, FAhHNE ABOARD 1 

Whkn 1 was a lad, I was a long time 
aboiu’d a ship that traded with a cargo of 
odds and ends; owner and captain, Abraliam 
Higgiuson; to Callao and other jdaces round 
the Horn. We bad with us a sailor named 
Richard Thoresby, and he was a great frioud 
to me. Everyboay Hked, and had a sort of 
respect fur him. We used to say^tliat if he 
had cared to he a male, or even m'captain, he 
might have been ane long befortj/ Old Abra¬ 
ham, our captain, would talk ^Ih him now 
and theu; which he never wqiuld with us: 
but Thorcsby was a silent maOt aud not often 
cheerfuL I believe I may s^ he had mure 
liking for me, although a bo/compared with 
him, than he had for any else in the ship. 
So, when Thorcsby wont ^hore at Dima, aud 
caught the fever, I nursed hitn. I was 
obliged to do so in a jneasure, for it was 1 
who first heard that Ao was ill, and went 
ashore to see him. 3Sfhen onr captain heard 
of this, he sent boW our trunks ashore with 
our money, audl/aid we should not com'e 
aboard again ; jmd soon after that the ship 
sailed and 1^ u& _ ^ 

This W|^ a dreary situation for me,'though 
I waB,ji; thoughtless fellow.’ The sickp^ ' 
was^plretty general iu lima at th$d: time ; .aU 
the rich merchants went away, and t^e bu4- 
ness of the place was 8top{>ed. We lived in 
on^ of those low, light-built houses which 
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you find in all South American citiei, where 
earthquakes are always expected. Thoresby 
liad enough of money, but nobody but 1 ^ould 
go near him. I used to steal out to buy 
tiiiiii's for him at a distance; for people 
would not serve me if' they knew I had been 
attending some one with the sickness. The 
weatlier was very hot, and the stillnew of 
some of the streets, as 1 went alOne iu the 
bright open day, gave me a strange sensation. 
At night-time I used to doze beside;, my 
patienD’a bed, and wake up now and ^cn 
when he stiirod, or wanted drink. A little 
Jew doctor in the town sold me medicines 
fur him,' but he would not come to see him, 
and Thoresby, after taking the medicines for 
awhile, would take no more. 

For all this, I never lost heart, till poor^ 
Thoresby began to talk very much, which 
gave me a great dread lest he should die 
mad. Tho fcsu* of this made me more serious 
Ilian ever 1 had been iu my life. I thought 
. that iu Ijiat event I must inevitably die too ; 
and one night I sat, with my lamp beside me 
at a little side-table, and wrote a long letter 
for my uncle and aunt in England, meaning 
to write outside it, that it was to be sent to 
them if I died. 'While I was writing this, 
Tlioresby began to mutter in his sleep, and 
then, suddenly awaking, he called me to the 
bedside, and said he had something to tell 
me. What he told me, I will tell pretty 
neai'ly iu his own words. 

“ Wheu I was such a lad as yon,"•said 
Thoresby, “ I ran away from a good home, 
aud went to sea. 1 came buck to England 
man}' times, visited secretly my native place, 
saw my lather and mother, and once even 
heard them speak; but they never saw me* 
again, or knew where I had gone, now this 
Wits does not matter; for it is no part of my 
story. Nearly thirty years ago, I* sailed 
from Montreal for Liverpool, aboard a vessel 
laden with timber. "We had a crew of thir¬ 
teen persons, iududiug the captain; besides 
four passengers—a physician’’and his wife, 
aud an old Canadian Frenchman and his 
niece. It was, in the month of January, 
and we had a fair wind; but we soon came 
among ice-fields, and had bitter cold watches, 
which make men think of home, and com¬ 
fortable fires ashore. Many a time I went 
aloft, aud, holding on with hands or belly 
to the frozen yards, and fombliug with 
numbed fingers at the stiffened reefs, have 
thought 1 must go ofi^ with every blast 
that cut me in the fitce. We kept among 
the ice a long time, and got far out of our 
course: so at lust the captain told tlie 
paasengei-s that, as he had not counted on 
the delay, he must shorten the allowance of 
food for all. 

“TOis set me thinking. What if we should 
be BJMy weeks in that situation ? Our pro- 
visiofis must be all gone, and we must perish 
one by one of hunger and cold, or- do some¬ 
thing worse. I had read stories of drawing 


lots aboard ships in such a sitaation; 
night I dreamed about it. I do ^believe it 
was not BO much the dread of* death as of 
coming to be one at that horrible kiwi of 
feast, that frightened me. However, I 
devised a plan—a selfish plan it was—for 
escaping from such a horror. Our allowance 
of food was as yet very slightly diminished. 
Every day I saved some portion ; aud some¬ 
times, on pretence of being more hungry 
than usual, 1 bought the ration of a man who 
was smkly, and could not eat. Siicii of those 
hoardnigs as could be iiresorved, I put away 
in a box, inside my'cliest, aud now aud then, 
wheu I went down to my hammock, and 
found myself alone, I used to o|)en it, and 
contemplate my store with a miserly sort of 
satisfaction, which is liorrible to me now to 
til ink of; for I knew that in my secret heart 
I looked forward to a time wheu tlie bottle 
of water whidi I lioarded there, would have 
become more costly than any wine that 
mortal liiis ever tasted; when, if 1 had an 
opjiortunity, I meant to use my treasure 
slowly, to maintain my own life, while my 
companions starved. 

“ 'ITie Frenelunau and his niece I knew well, 
for 1 had lodged iu their house, lie was 
a superannuated government clerk with a 
small pension, who w;is going to live in 
France for the benefit of his health. Tho 
niece was au iutelligeut and pretty young 
woman, who spoke English well; for her 
mother was an Englishwoman. They were 
cabin-passengers, but had taken a jiassage 
,at an intermediate sum, wliich restricted 
tliem to plainer food than others got; but 
they fared no worse than the rest now. 
The rations were reduced again, aud we all 
began to feel tho pinch, 

“ We had licavy snow-storms, succeeded by 
bright moonlight uiglits, awful in their silence ; 
but, at last, the ice begame rarer, and we be¬ 
gan to sfiil clear. However, a worse trouble 
awaited us. From the moment that the last 
ice left our sides, it was mauifest that we 
were sinking ra]iidly, from some great injury 
to the vessel’s bottom. It was iu the night 
time when we discovered it; aud, in the hurry 
aud confusion, little was done to save stores 
until too late. One man, who Volunl-eered to 
go below, was killed by tbo floating timber. 
The water bilged up tlie hatches, and ke|)t 
the vessel flooded ajaidships ; but the upper 
deck was comparatively dry, for the timlier 
aboard kept the vessel afloat,^nd there we 
ail took refuge. We knew ‘fte could not 
sink, being merely waterlogged! * 

“ When the firat alarm, was given, I was , 
below,,and 1 thought at once of my box. It 
was heavy ; but, taking it on my shoulder, I 
crept on deck, aid groped my w!>y aft 
with it. On tho way 1 ran .against several 
persons coming forward; but, in the dark- 
iiess they took no heed of me, and 1 deposited 
my treasure in a boat on the after-deck, and 
ooveired it as well as I coMd with coils of 
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I knew tbej voald itot take to this the Frenr 
boas while the vessel floated, and I hoped sailor wh 
that no ond would think .of- disturlnng the This mai 
ropee. droopina 

“ For four days I took the share of the several at 
rations whioh the Captain distributed to us him, soon 
all. The physician’s wife, who was in ill- fined upoi 
health, died, and was oast into the sea. This mer He 
left us fifteen persons. The old FrMiqh- countenai 
man was also in weak health; but he held scars, as : 
«ut, and Ms companion tended him. con- with gun] 
stantly. Everybody took interest in them, in a'way i 
wretched as they were, and it wa8% fine when his 
thing to see her bravery and constant care forehead, 
for her charge. I remember looking at and he r 
them, and thinking that if there were no more such a tii 
than they, I would gladly give them a por- 1 could n( 
tioB of my store; mthough, perhaps, I was ^am, but 
then too selfish for that, and only flatterri impulse v 
myself with the thought. I did not ilare me to me* 

• myself to go to the boat until the first dark 1 felt th 
night, when 1 pulled ofif my bools, and, when I c( 

• groping along, found my box, and stealthily was still 

ate a portion of its contents; eating, how- forward a 
ever, in great fear, lest my secret should be the gloom 
disooverc^; in which case I know my a grimace 
famished comrades would have hilled mo for terrible; 
my selfishness. I knew I could have relieved now and 
them to some degree; but I did not stu*. I sound of 
heard their murmurs, but I held my tongue; “ All tl 
all which I justified to myself; for what, and depr« 
thought I, would be my little hoard amongst of shame, 
all these 1 Better that one should live, than and omitt 
tW all should oat, merely to live another dayMawii 
day. ship enve 

“Soon after this our case became dismal time I hei 
indeed. The ship sunk deeper, and even the man or hi 
after-deek became gradually immersed, so a sudden 
we all took refuge in the tops and rigging, fear I ha* 
where we lashed ourselves; and all day the shro* 
' long, as shipwrecked men will do, reported found ^ wi 
a strange sail. As to my box, I had managed heart. I 
to fold its contents a large sail-cloth quite cold 
whioh I carried with me, and of which we enveloped 
all bad plenty. And now, seeing my com- evidently 
panions’ weakness I took the devilish idea of was her ii 
feigning weakness equal to theirs, lest other- not have 
wise some suspicion might ari.se against me. had they 

“ I hail lashed myself in the mainsh roads, save a fev 
having male a better place for myselt with have coll 
a swinging bbard and an old coat, liumedi- and crept 
ately above me in the maintop were the had still s 
iVenchmnn and his niece ; but mo.st of the some gruc 
crew were in the mizenshrouds and top. I tlie bottoi 
used to look up and exmiange a few words bottle of 
with the Fre^hrahn and his charge. They spirit and 
were better sheltered than I was, and the baud I wi 
girl, wlJo waif of a cheerful temper, bore up vived her 
, welL 4IWe threw ijo more bodies in the sea, happy th 
but several were dead, as' 1 knew by the quite deai 
drooping of their heads, they being lasiied to the top, a 
their places. One man, rho had untied him- which no' 
self accidentally, fell with a splash in the bulwarks. 


the Frencbman and his meoe, and an old 
sailor who was on one of the mizen yards. 
This man, whose name was Ephraim, sat 
drooping, and ap{»rently very dejected, for 
several days; but one day looking towards 
him, soon after daybreak, 1 found his eyes 
fixed upon me in a manner that perplexed 
mor He was a man of a hideous oast of 
countenanoe, his face being farrowed with 
scars, as if it had been at some time burnt 
with gunpowder, and bis epper lip being slit 
in jv way that showed all his front teeth even 
when his mouth was closed. He had a low 
forehead, and lung block hair like a Malay, 
and he regarded me with a scowl that at 
such a time would have terrified the bravest. 
1 could not see him unless 1 turned towards 
^am, but at first a cariosity, aud finally an 
impulse which 1 could not control, compelled 
me to meet his eyes. For, when I did not look 
1 felt them upon me—nay, even at night 
when I could see him no more, 1 felt that he 
was still looking towards me, and.bending 
forward as if striving to discern my figure in 
the gloom. Sometimes he regarded me with 
a grimace which was at once ludicrous aud 
terrible; but he spoke no word, only uttering 
now and then a dismal cry, not like the 
sound of any human voice. 

“ All this so fretted me in my weakness 
and depression, and so filled me with a kind 
of shame, that 1 sat one night in my place 
and omitted to creep dovra to my box. When 
day*Uawned, it was a relief to me to find our 
ship enveloped in a mist; and just at that 
time I heard a moan either from the French¬ 
man or his niece in the tops. Touched with 
a sudden pity, which in my selfishness and 
■fear I had not known until then, I crept up 
the shrouds to whore they lay, and there 
found what might have moved a stonier 
heart.' The man lay back against the raaist 
quite cold, but his ooiupanion, who had been 
enveloped in a cloak aud heap of sail-cloth, 
evidently by his hand, was living still. It 
was her moan'd that I had heard. She couLl 
not have eaten anything for some days, nor 
had they had any water for a longer time, 
save a few drops of rain which th^ mjght 
have collected in the sail-cloth. 1 turned 


water on tlie mid-deck, and no one 
ed to descend, or even-spokei: There 
began a dreadful silence among us, so 
^ wgan tb*doabt if many lived save 1, 


aud crept down again to my box where 1 
had still some biscuits, a piece of raw pork, 
some grocer’s plums, a bottle containing in 
tlie bottom a little rum, aud another small 
bottle of water. With some drops of the 
spirit and water mingled in the palm of my 
hand I wetted her lips, and after a while re¬ 
vived her a little, though still inseusiblo—a 
happy thing. For finding the Frendimaa 
quite dead, 1 moved his body to the edge of 
the top, and then let it down info the sea,' 
which now coverad the mid-deojc above the 
bulwarks. ■ 

“ She remained in this wtak ludf-iMH^ess 
state for some days, during whioh the mist 
oontinuad'jf and shrouded me from the terrible 
gaze of old Ephraim; but I heard him stilL 
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By what dreadful means bo sustained 
bis life, I only guessed. Sometimes he 
shouted out iny name, and then began 
again to utter thorn cries that I had henrd 
before. It was evident to me that be felt 
some spite against me; why, I knew not, 
for he could not have <Kscovered my secret. 
If ho had, he might have rifled my box^long 
before. This idea, however, induced me to 
remove it by night into the top; where 1 
finally withdrew myself, and now souglit, m 
cherishing my poor companion, to find yelief 
from evil thoughts. Once, when she opened 
her eyes, looking round, as if in quest of her 
former protector, she shuddered, and turned 
her face to me imploringly, as it she knew 
tlmt I had power to save him yet: but at 
other times, even when conscious of my oardj 
—as when 1 wetted some biscuit into a paste 
and put to her lips—she seemed to have for¬ 
gotten the horrom of the fiiace. 

“ Hour by hour I felt an interest in the fate 
of this girl growing up within me, more deep 
' than any feeling 1 had ever known. I re¬ 
duced my own share of my little store of food 
and water to the lowest point that I might 
sustain her the longer. 1 watched her face 
as she lay sleeping, and it seemed to me so 
beautiful, tliat sometimes 1 fani-ie«i that my 
snirerings had brought upon me a kind of 
delirium iu which shipwrecked meu see 
visions which mock their horrilile and lonely 
state ; bnt at most times, 1 clung to her with 
no thought but that of saving her from (feath. 
It seemed to me as if iu hiding my store of 
provisions I had but unconsciously prepared 
a means of rescuing her from that dreadful' 
end wliicii had behillen our companions. 
Sometimes, indeed, the idea would come upon 
me that if she shouhl eacai>e she would re¬ 
member that I haii had the power to prolong 
her uncle’s life—that I had marked his 
sufferings, and had yet held my baud.. Would 
this make her hate me ? Tlie thought was 
now more terrible to me even than death. 

“ One night, having shrouded myself in sail¬ 
cloth—worn out with tending her—1 dropped 
asleep. I dreamed of wm’ui and sheltered 
places; of walking in gardens in which the 
sunlight fell on an aneient red-bricked wall 
where fruits were ripening; and with me 
was ray dear companion—she my wife, and I 
no longer a poor horny-handed seaman, but a 
gentleman, as 1 bad thought to be before 1 ran 
from home. I’his, and many such places, 1 
had dreamed of—she wi^i me in them all. 
I was suddenly awakened by a shriek, and, 
starling, found a hand at ray thro.at. In an 
instant, I felt a wound as from a knife upon 
p»y arm ; bnt I grappled with my antagonist 
in the^ar^nesB. A cry that he uttered told 
me in a moment that it wa# old Ephraim. 

“‘"To the devil!’ he exclaimed, os he 
atro(dc«ttme again with great force: ‘Why 
shonM I eat vultures’ food 1 ’ 

“lie was a man of great strength. I 
struggled hard. 1 had no weapon; and if 


I bad not warded off Jifa last blq^ he 
had struck me dead. But the top was 
slippery with the miaty ni^t-dews, and 
his foot tripped, and ho staggered over 
the rope and sail-cloth in vmich I had 
been wrapped. Following up my advantage 
quickly, 1 thrust him from me, and he fell. I 
heard a dull splash in the water below. I 
slipped down the shrouds some distance and 
listened, bnt could hear nothing. Old Ephraim 
had perished. . * 

“Grey light was dawning, and the mists had 
cleared away, when I hastened up again to my 
companion, calling^ her by the way ; for her 
silence made me think that she ha«l fallen 
into a swoon. She gave no answer, nor did 
she speak as I raised her from the ground, 
ami found to ray horror that there was blood 
liipon her. My box, in which I had still some 
biscuits remaining, I had made a resting-place 
for her head, but it had been pulled out, and 
the sail-cloth which covered her had been 
drawn aside. The madman or devil who bad 
assailed me, had roused her in endeavouring 
to remove the box, and when she shrieked 
had slabbed her. She was still warm and 
gave some signs of breathing; but thw 
grew fainter. I spoke to her by name, cal¬ 
ling alond as 1 would odl to some one at a 
dietsuce ; but she was already iu the distance 
of eternity. 

Of all that wretched band none now was 
living e.xcept I. Careless of all, and with s 
superstitious feeling that the box had some¬ 
how brought this fate upon me, I arose and 
cast its contents out into the wind, and sat 
down upon the edge of the top, with my feet 
hanging over, and with my head resting on 
my hand. 

“Loss of blood from my wound quickly 
made me feel a drowsiness in which it was 
strange that I did not fall from that height. 
Sometime after this—like a man neither 
asleep or awake—I heard a noise of voices 
below, and rousing myself, with an effort, I 
looked down and saw a boat alongside, with 
two seamen guarding it; and there, about a 
mile on our larboard side, was a large brig 
brought to in a calm sea.” 

When Thoresby reached this poipt in the 
narrative be paused. Though curious to 
know the end of his strange story, I waited, 
determining not to press him to speak. 

“They nursed me and btought me round,” 
he continued, “but the/did,not like me. 
[They thought that I had killed my com¬ 
panion and h^r protector, and tliat the wound 
th.at I had got had been received in the strug¬ 
gle. They whispered together that I had done 
this to rob them of their stock of food; and 
when they got intOia*Erench port they would 
have had me tried for murder and hung, or 
Bent to the galleys. But they could make no case 
against me ; a»id I was free, .A y, I was free 1 ” 
Thoresby continued, clutching my arm ; “ but 
the caluipnies stuck to me. Che old story baa 
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follbi^ed and oome np a^inst me many a which he might traiierndte metals—a mode 
tim^ forcing me sometimes to fly, and by which he proposed to improve the state of 
making me the sullen, hated fellow you have his finances, and eventually pay his debts. On 
known me,” all other points, Hindoo-Bao was suflicieutly 

Such was the story Thoresby told me, sensible and shrewd; but on this point he 
on the night before he died, and left me was childish, it not insane. Thousantls and 
heir to all that he possessed. Whether it was thousands of pounds 'were squandered by him 
ti-ue or whether it was but a sickly fancy of in tips absurd pursuit, for he was constantly 
Ills mind, as he lay there in the fever, I the victim of juggling forgeries, swindlers and 
never knew, I, alone, followed him to the rogues. His Louse was on a hill, iinme- 
grave; and, when the sickness had abated in diately ovorbauging Delhi, and it lias recently 
Lima, I found myself happily untouched, beeq made famous throughout Europe as the 


got a diip again, and sailed for England. position of one of our batteiies. Night after 

--- ^night, in that liouse would furnaces blaze, 

WANDEllINGS IN INDIA. while some impostor who pretended to have 

' - the secret was at work with hie c)iemic;il 8 . 

Having seen Agra,* its edifices, ruins, , I ought to meution that this Mahratta 
society, European and native, and having Chief was a near relation of the royal 
visited Secundra, Futteypore, Hickri, an<i family ot Gwalior, and that ho had been 
Muttra, I journeyed upwards to Delhi, where banished and pensioned for having been eu- 
I was received by Mr. Joseph Skinner, the gaged in some intrigues against the Gwalior 
eldest son of the late Colonel Skinner, sbite. ° 

renowned as the founder and conimaudaiit of The Mahai'ajah Hindoo-llao was a great 
the famous Skinner’s Horse. Mr. Joseph gourmand; and "lios>- who partook of his 
Skinner’s house was, at all times, open to all dinners never forgot them. It was not 
travellers. He was, without exception, the often that the old chief could be induced 
most hospitable man that I ever met in auy to discuss politics ; but on tlie occasion of the 
part of the world. At his board were Forty-first llegimont of Infantry having 
to be met, daily, either at luncheon or at mutinied at Delhi—a mutiny wliich, by the 
dinner, civilians and military men of every j way, was bushed np—I heard him very 
rauk and grade in the service, as well as native j enei-getically exclaim: “ Ah ! if 5-011 go on 
gentlemen of position in India—Hindoos and 1 humouring your native soldict in this way, 
Mahommedans. Eventheyoiiugprinces—sons j they will never be satisfied until they govern 
of the King of Delhi and descendants of 1 the ebuntry ; " 

the Great Moghul—used frequently to honour j The late Sir Charles James Napier visited 
Mr. Skinner with then- company. The title I Delhi while I was there. He came, not us ordi- 
by which they were_ usually greeted was'nary comniauder-in-chiefs usually come, with 
Sahibau-i-Alum, siguifyuig “ Lords of the a hirge suite and an escort covering u sqnan- 
WorliL” But the most remarkable native mile of encamping ground, but alteiided only 
that 1 ever mot at Mr. Skinner’s'hospitable by twoaides-de-campandamiUtary secrclary. 
board was the late Maharajah Hindoo- It was on the morning of his excellency s 
R^, a little, fat, round Mahratta chief- arrival'that tlie mutiny in the Forty-lirst 
tain, with' small twiukluig eyes, and a liegimeut, to which 1 have just alliidcvl, 
countenance replete Vith fun and quiet occurred. Sir diaries ivviewed the regi- 
humour. He was a pensioner of the Gwalior ments then quartered at Delhi, including the 
State, and drew therefrom twelve thousand Foity-first, ami couiplimeuted them eii masse: 

K unds a-year, wliich was guaranteed to him, The review over, Hiudoo-IUo, who was a 
'the British Government. Lai-ge as was great horseman, rode up to the oominander- 
tSis income, Hiiuioo-Iiao contrived, annually, in-chief onliis spirited charger, and expressed 
tp spend more than double the amount, the happiness it atfonied him to see au officer 
txnsting, .pqntrtiuidly, to fate to relievo him who had so distinguished himself in the miU- 
from his pressing pecuniary difficulties; not tjwy annals of his country, ^r Charles 
that he ever suffered them to prey upon .appeared much pleased with the open, frank 
his mind; on the contrary, he made them manner and independent bearing of tlie old 
a subject of jocularity. In addition to being Mahratta chieftain, and accepted, on behalf 
as hospitabli^ as 'bis friend Mr. Skinner, yf himself and his itallj an invitation to dine 
Hindoo-Tiao was addicted to field-sports on a with him that evening. A litrge number 
large sdale, and kejit up a very lai-ge esta- yf gcntlemeu, European and native, uasem- 
blishment for the'purpose of gratifying this bled to meet his excellency; and when Sir 
propensity. He was considered—and perhaps Charles returued thanks for the honour that 
justly by those qualified to form an opinion— had been paid to him in drinkingjhis health, 
the best shot in all India, and, with his rifle, he made allusion to the pleasure that it 
he had destroyed saveral hundreds (some say afforded him in seeing Chri 8 tiaiui,Hbdo<»s and 
thousa^s) of tigers.' Hindoo-Rao had Mussulmen, on such good terc^ and living 
anotiier very expenmve hobby. He iVssired to together in such amity and concord. What 
possess himself of the Philosopher’s Stone, by a ubauge since that evening,' which to me 
— I . seems but as yesterday! Several of our 
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pjirty, on that occasion,,have, become chiefs] 
of the recent rebellion, and •were accesBory 
to tlib massacre of English gentlemen and 
ladieH. j 

Hiudoo-Eao died in eighteen hundred and j 
fifty-four. Jlis funeral was thus described 
to me by a friend who witnessed it: “ They 
<lre.ssed up the old gentleman’s corpse in his 
most magnificent costume, covered bis igrms 
■witli jewelled bracelets of gold, with costly 
necklaces of pearls and diamonds hanging 
down to his waist, placed him in a chair of 
state, sat him bolt upright—just aa he used to 
sit when alive—and thus, attended by^his 
relations, friends and suite, he was carried 
through Delhi to tlie banks of the Jumna, 
where the body was burnt witli the usual rites, 
and the ashes thrown into the river,” 

Mr. ISkinuer also is dead. Ue died in# 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. Wiicii J 
think of him 1 am rejoiced that he did not 
survive to be bmtiilly massacred, is liis bro- 
tbers have been—or to sec his house (near 
the Gasbmere Gale) which was always the 
scene of good fcllowsliip aim good .feeling, 
turned niio a bfiUery by the relieis—or the 
oluircli, buill by liis '’"it'T, burned and des-' 
troyed by tUe jie , n * iiad for years and ! 
years paid, or alicct'-il to pay, timjualii'ed 
1 aspect and devotion to bis family. 

1 made the acquainlaiiee of another per- 
sciiagc at Delhi, for wliom 1 bad a. very groat 
liking and regard. This was Mirza hutteli 
Alice tihali iialiadoor, the lioir appai'ent to 
the thione ofDellii. lie was a very armaldc 
.Mid iiitolligent prince, and iiad aii extra- 
oTclinary thirst for knowledge. Amongst 
other I Lings that he was curious to learn was 
ihe histoi'y of steam power, milroads, and 
•,he fleetric telegraph. Eor hours together? 
)ie wiiuhl encourage me—nay, importune me 
- to talk with him on these matters. Apropos 
of tliii prince ami his family. Wbilff I was 
at Jielhi, the festival of the Eed ^mc to 
pa.ss, and tliere Avas an omen winch was 
variously interpreted. The King—in other 
Avoj'ds, the Great Moghul—sacrifices a camel. 
The King kills (or used to kill) the camel 
■witli his own hand, by driving a spear into 
the hie,ast of the animuL On the occ.asion to 
wl-n'cli 1 DOW refer, tiio hung, being extremely 
old and feeble, was assisted by two attendants, 
and, in .attempting to drive the spear, it 
lu’oko in two pieces. Tliat was the omen. 
The friends of Mirza Futtch Allee Shah 
ISahadour interpreted it as prognosticating 
the King's death and the speedy succession 
of the heir apparent to the tlirono. Others, 
ho’wever, said that it prognosticated the 
dowufal of the King and of his throne for 
ever. - Mirza died about a year ago of an 
attaek^of eholei'a; and it may not he prema¬ 
ture, perhiM, to say that the throne of the 
Great Moghul will not in future be recog¬ 
nised, Th^e Was another curious prophecy 
connected,■with the thfone of Dellii, and cur¬ 
rent for many years in the Punjab. It wasi 


implicitly believed that the Sikli soldiery 
would one day or other, and hefoi'e lyiffg, 
sack Delhi; and, in eighteen hundred’’ and 
forty-fiye, wlien the Sikh arm^ crossed our 
frontier, Delhi was its destination. This 
prophecy has, to some extent, been fulfilled. 
The Sikh soldiers have tasted of the plunder 
of Delhi. lint who could ever have djoaraed 
that their entry into the city of the Gloat 
Moghul would be in company with BriUsli 
soldiers ? It is as tliougli—.md quito as in¬ 
credible as if—-some one had predicted ill 
eighteen hundred and sixteen that, in 
eigliteeu hundred and fifty-five, the Queen of 
England, a graml-dawgliter of George HI., 
would he a guest at tiie 'I'uilcries, of an 
Emperor of the French, and a ue.phew of 
Najxileon Ihnmaparte ; and that Riich Queen 
• Avould he led njwu the arm of such Emperor 
to visit ihe tomb of the prisoner of Siiint 
Helena. 

After having Delhi, I crossed over to 
Meerut, which was then—it always has 
heeii since its formation—the favourite station 
in the npper provinces of India. In eighteen 
hundred and forty-six and forty-seven there 
' were as many as ton thousand troops 
! quartered a.t Meerut, including two regiments 
of Ilritish foot, a regiment of dragoons, and 
three troops of horse (Eiirojtoan) aiiiillery. 
Until lately, it lias always been deemed 
prudent to keep a very large European force 
' jit Meerut in order to keep Delhi (only forty 
' miles diskant) in check ; for it was stijmlated, 

■ ill one of our treaties with the family of the 
^ Moghuls, that no Rritisli infantry or cavali-j', 

, or other Eurojiean troops, should ever lie 
tiiuarlered in the Jinpcrial City or its imme¬ 
diate vi'dnity. When, liowcver, the Pdnjab 
was annexed, the European force at Meerut 
Avas lessoned, to meet the exigencies of the 
, limes; and, of late, Meerut has not been, in 
respect to the number of Kuropcan troops, 
the station that it was formerly. 

There are no .ancieiTt huihlings to be seen 
I at Meerut. All is of European structure. 

I The church, the Iwracks, the court-houses, 
the treasury, tho theatre, the. hnngiilows of 
the civilians and militui-y otiicers, as well as 
tliose of tho merchants and “ others,’' are all 
of brick and mortar, latli and plaster; and 
they were, for the most part^ thatched, so 
that the Sepoys had vei 7 little’tfouble in 
setting fire to them. The reason why houses 
are comnioiily thatched instead of tiled and 
shingled is, that the tliatch keeps the 
interior of the dwelling so very much cooler. 

While at Meerut 1 was a*guest of the 
editor of the journal which nscchto issue from 
that station, and as my shiy extended over 
six weeks, during wllich j'ieriod I frequently 
assisted the editor in bis work, I gained some 
knowledge of the practical woikiug of the 
press in tlie upper jS’ovinces. 1 am authorised 
to make any use 1 please of this knowledge. 

In Ih^first iilaoe, 1 may mention fliat tlie 
order of government, forbidding civilians or 
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' imlilacy men correspoodiag witia th« press, 
wk^to eveiT intent and purpose, a perfect 
.flurce' and a dead letter. On tne staff of the 
Meerut paper ■weiie several gentlemen he- 
loDging to each branch of the service. Tlieae 
gentlemen not only wrot^ but some of them 
wrote for pay — ^for so much per column ; 
while the correspondence columns were filled 
with letters from covenanted civilians, or 
commissioned ofBcei’s, judges, and magistrates, 
and their subordinates ; brigadiers, colonels, 
majors, captains, and subfilh-rns contributed 
anonymously whenever the spirit moved 
them. Ay ! and frequently the menihers of 
the staff of the govertioi'-genei-al and of the 
commander-in-chief would not only send 
items of news, but comments thereon; and I 
have reason to kitow that this practice was 
continued up to the date of the recent out¬ 
break, and is still coiitinui'd. By the waf, 
the late Major Thomas was viitnally the 
editor of the Mofussilite at Agra at the time 
he I’eceived his death wound in the field of 
battle. The Dellii newsjiaper was also 
written for, by civilians and military men of 
all grades. 

It was the press th.it introduced to the 
notice of the govemmeiit many clover and 
able men, who had no other interest to helj> 
them, 1 could mention scores of instances, 
but two will suftive. Herbert Benjamin 
Edwards, of the Bengal fusiliers, the '• Br.ah- 
minee Bull ’’ of the Delhi (lazette, and Mr. 
Campbell of the Civil Service, wJio was 
“ given up ” to Lord Dalhousie as the “ J>e- 
lator” of the Mofussilite, and promoted to 
an cdfice of great responsibility, in the host 
mentioned paper tliere also appeared in 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, forty-eight, 
and forty-nine, a scries of leading articles on 
military reform and other m.stters, some of 
which attracted the notice of Sir Cliarles 
Napier. They came from the pen of (‘Jeneriil 
Bhen Major) Mansfield, of the Fifty-third 
Foot, and at present chief of the staff of Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was not to silence these 
men, who disidayed their ability in the news¬ 
papers, that they were jilaced in staff employ, 
or promoted. On the contrary, I know that 
they were expected—and, in some instances, 
ajreqnestcd—to use their pens in defence of 
certain goYernment measures ; and th.at, on 
several occasions, they did vigorous battle 
witli their former literary chief, the editor 
of the paper in which they first made their 
appearance in print. 1 remember that on 
■ one occasion^ the* editor, on being beaten 
in an,argument, headed his admission of the 
fact with thd'lullowing lines : 

* 

“ Keen are our pinga; but keener far to feel 

We nurtcd the pinion that impelled the steeL” 

There are no newsmenr in the upper pro¬ 
vings of India, nor, indeed, in any of the 
nresideacies. Whoever wishes to take a 
jpu^nal must subscribe for a certaiu^period — 
or half-year. The rates for the Mofus- 

^ a 

sUite, or Delhi Gaaette, were throe pOtuicbi 
twelve shillings per annum, or two. ppnhds 
per six months. The net profits of both 
these papers, in eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine and fifty were upwards.of five thouaaud 
pounds per annum. With the exception of 
the Friend in India, when under the control 
of its original proprietor, these journals of 
the,^orth-west were 1 ^ far the most remu¬ 
nerative of any in the &st. 

There was a native newspaper published 
at Meerut, called the Jam-i-Jumsheed, which 
titl^ signifies a bowl or glass into which, if 
you look, you wUl see what transpires in the 
whole world. The history of this paper is 
very curious. 

It was founded, without the knowledge, 
privity, or consent of the conductor of tlie 
■European journal, by the head pressman of 
his establisliment, who was a brahmin. Tlic 
editor of this nativ'e print, which was litlio- 
grajihod, in the Oordixj language, wa.s tlie 
mooiisliee of the English press at Meerut, 
lie w.-is well skille I in English, and his chief 
employment was tr.anslatiug the native cor- 
resjiondence. Having constant access to the 
desks of the compositore, this ju-ess mooushee 
acquired a knowledge of every item of news 
furnished by Eurojieau as well as native cor¬ 
respondents, and of ibis knowledge be failed 
not to avail liimself. This, however, was but 
a small evil, comjmratively. Unknown to 
the conductor of the Meerut paper, a much 
greater evil arose from the j|ublication of 
the S'lative jiriut ; availing himself of such 
sources of information its editor seized the , 
views of his employer, views intended only ( 
for European eyes, and gave his own version 
of tliem to liis readers in the Hiudoo.staoce 
Language. And what was equally mis- ' 

chievous, he puhlLshcd quantities of matter [ 
which the conductor of the Mhemt ]>aper ' 
tliouglit proper to suppress, after it w;ia ! 
set uteiu type. These were the morsels \ 
in which the native cJitoi? took most j 
delight. A single instance will suffice. The ' 
following ajipcared in the leading columns of ' 
the .lam-i-.lumsheed ; the facte having been 
kept out of the columns of the Meerut paper, 
at the instance of the friends of the gentle 
man who was guilty of the indiscretion ; 

“ An act of retributive jueticc has just been rou- 
inittcd by the worthy tuagisUate of this district. 

It was supposed that on escaped convict from the jail 
was secreted in a village about four inlics distant fium 
this caiituumont. In die dead of the nigiit, the magis- 
tratc, "at the lieod of a large body of police, visited the 
village, amused the inhabitants from their sinutbers, 
and demanded the culprit The villagers deified any 
knowledge of him. The magistrate, ww eliarMteristic 
kindness and oousidcration, gave them balf-anduittr to 
make up their minds. At ^e expitsffiife of tj^at time, 
as the culprit was not produced, betvjit fua .to. the 
village. In thoK fiaines, which. iliikuuiwteA. ,the 
country for miles round, thirteeB ,U*riis weK sas^cad; 
namely, those of three nten, four 'wooteii, she 

children. One of thd unfortunate wbrneti was in 
labour at the time.'' Some maUdoiis natives in the 
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nei{^t>«urliDucl of Meerut give out that the Sahib lias 
hem ooUiriouBly uiad for BeV^ral ^ears past. Let us 
hope, however, that the Lieuteiiapt>Governor wUl uot 
heed such iubiiiuatioiis, hut after c6mpllaienting the 
magistrate on his vigour and his zeal, appoint him to 
the hrst jndgeehtp that may become vacant. No loss 
tlian six iiuudrod persons are, by this fiiCi rendered 
homeless beggars. But what of that.° Must justice 
be obstrUeted f 

“It remaius for us to add, that the escaped convict 
of whom the magistrate was in search, has been in 
Oude ibr the past month, and tliat no notice of this 
affair Will appear In any of the pa[>crs piiiited in 
English and edited by the Sahib Ijogue. Those 
gehtlemen arc iar too modest to make known *Uie 
manifest blessings which arise out of British rule lu 
India.” 

For upwards of a year and a half the na¬ 
tive paper went on filcliiug news, and writing 
in the above strain ; at leugtii the conductor of 
the Meerut journal was furnished with some 
iuibrniation which led to hU discliargiug his 
eiiijiloyces, the head pressniaii and t lie luuoii- 
shee, and breaking up their Journal, the Jaiii- 
i-dumsheed. And mure than tliis was dune. 
The danger of {lerinibliug native newspapers 
to he publisiied without any sort of siipei- 
visioii was elaborately', and from time to time, 
dwelt upon by the English editor; and at 
length the government was moved to call for 
a return of the Journals printed in the Hin- 
doostauee' language in tlie ujjper proviuuc.s of 
India, and for an account ot the uuiu'uer of 
copies that each issued. Witli this return and 
account the government was well satistied 
first, because the aggregate circulation wwas 
so ridiculously small (ooinpai'atively), that it 
was quite clear that the native press had no 
]iower or influence; and, secondly, that the 
tone of the best conducted and most lespect- 
able journals of the native press were loud 
ill their praises of British rule, and firm sup¬ 
porters of the Government. It w'as over¬ 
looked, with reference to the first point, that 
iu no country, and in Lidia especially, is the 
actual circulation oi a newspaper any crite¬ 
rion of the number of persons acquainted with 
its contents, its chief items oS intelligence, 
and its sentiments on tlie most important 
questions of the day. Let us take for example, 
the greatest paper in the world—^The Times. 
Comjiare the number of copies that are struck 
off daily, with the number of hands into 
which that paper passes, the number of eyes 
that read it, and the number of ears that 
listen to hear it read. As to the second 
{loint, the praise of the Government of Indiii, 
it was laughable to hear it, mentioned, albeit 
the subject was of so serious a choraccer. 
That praise was bestowed very much iu the 
same spirit that Jack Wilkes is said to have 
conveyed a serious warning, with a humor- 
®hs gri^to am election mob—" 1 hear that it 


plaoednm-'aader that pump, and duck him! 
Kdw if yott should do so, no matter how 
much it may be for his own good, you wili—1 


give you this emphit^p, wamiRg—iucur m 
most sex’ious displeasure, gentiemen! ” Tlj^, 
the native editors, used to wrap up the tuust 
bitter irony iu the most coaiplinventoc^ 
fii-aRes; and frequently their allusions, if 
viewed ahatraetedly, were both humorous 
and witty. A case in point. The late lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the north western pro¬ 
vinces, a few years ago, presided at an exami¬ 
nation of the students of a Government public 
school. Amongst other questions which his 
Ilunour put, to the' hoys of lUe first clas^ 
was this: “ How does the world go round ? ” 
'J'he heal hoy, avei-y intelligent Hindoo, gave 
an aduiirable leply*—spoke, as the saying is, 
like a book. The editor of a native paiier, in 
a notice of the examination, predieteu that 
this boy would come to a bad end, for giving 
»sucli au answer to tlie lieutenant-governor 
the north-west jiroviiices. “He ought” 
(said the native editor), " when so questioned 
by so potent a ruler, as to tbe cause of the 
world’s going round, to liave flung science 
into the gutter; and having assumed the 
iuo.st ci'iiiging iitiitiide imaginable, he should 
liavc placed his haud.s logetlier, and tlicu have 
roSixjnJed meekly : ‘ By your Honour’s grace, 
favour, and kindness, dues this planet revolve 
upon its axis.’ ” This same editor once wrote 
a notice of a ball given by the officers of the 
Horse Artillery mesa at Meerut to the ladies 
of the Tweuty'-Nintli foot, on the occasion of 
that Lisl-mentioued and distinguished regi- 
meut coming to the station. When trans¬ 
lated, literally, to an Phiglishmau this notice 
would seem the luost fiaitcring account pos¬ 
sible; but, if such Englishman took it in 
the sense iu which Asiatics understood and 
comprehended it, be would, without any sort 
of doubt, have ailniiitcd that it was the most 
extraordinary and ingenious admixture of 
satire and obscenity that ever was printed 
and published. 

The same editoi^ during the sectnid 
Sikh campaign, burlelqiied the desimtches 
of Ijord Gough; but so cleverly, that they 
were taken b.v English {leople, who heard 
them translated, as genuine productions. 
This was the man who never lost au oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing British rule iu India 
into disgi-ace, ridicule, and contempt amongst 
bis countrymen ; and who, ewutaally, by 
producing his writings, and iiaviiig them 
translated literally, succeeded iu obtaining 
au api'uintment under tbe government worth 
one hundred and fifty rujices per mensem. 
The great article on whieh his good for¬ 
tune was based, was one descriptive of Lord 
Dalhonsie, on tbe back of au ehsphaflt, ]>ro- 
ceeding to a spot appointed as tlie place of 
an interview between his lordship and the 
late Maharajah Goolab Singh. Neither the 
London nor the Fari^Uharivari ever surpassed 
this squib, so far as its spirit of ridicule was 
concerned, while in point of miscliiefl those 
Eui-opeanjouraala of fun would never have 
dreamed oi gcaug the lengths of the Asiatic 
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. writer,, ■ “What became of this QatiTs 
e^titor ? ” may be reasonably asked. I hear 
tlianie isnow aide-de-camp and military secre¬ 
tary to .Babadoor Khan, the rebel, who is at 
the head of a considerable army, and accord¬ 
ing to the latest accounts, in possession of the 
entire Bareilly distiiot! He (the native 
editor), is a Mahommpdan of very ancient 
and good family; he has an extiemely hand¬ 
some person, and plausible manners; and 
shonld 1 again wander in India, it will not 
at at surprise me to find him in the service 
, of the British govenimcnt, and filling some 
office of coijsidevable dignity and emolu¬ 
ment. c 

I have incidentally spoken of the theatre 
at Jleerut, Jt was a building about the 
size of the Adelphi Theatre, and was 
built by subscripti.m, some twenty-five 
years ago. The perlormers were, of com™, 
amateurs, ofiicers in the civil and mili¬ 
tary services, and now and tlieii an inter¬ 
loper, possessed of histrionic abilities. The 
ladies were those \oung gontleiiien who 
could be best made U|> to iiniuto the gentler 
sex. The scone - painters, scene-shifters, 
jirompters, .and so on, were men belonging to 
the various Eurojiean corps quartered in the 
station, men who had been about, or con¬ 
nected with, London theatres, anti who 
understood their business thoroughly. On 
an average, there was a performance 
once a fortnight. 'IVagedy was schlom or 
never attempted; nothing but standard 
comedies .and approved fiirces. It pains 
me to think of the last performance I wit¬ 
nessed oil the Itleerut hoards; for, with 
the eice))(ion of myself .and auothei’ gentle- 
autn, every one who had a character assigned 
t'd him is now numbered with the dead. 
'Hie play was the Lady of Lyons. Claude 
Melnotte was an oilicer in the governor- 
generaTs Body-guard; his lieight vas under 
five feel, and his weight exactly eight stone. 
Pauline was the refiigistrate of Boliind- 
Shahur, who was six feet three, and weighed 
twenty-one stone and some pounds. In short, 
Clande was about the smallest, and Pauline 
about the biggest, man, in British India. 
Tliese two died of natural causes within the 
^last three years. Tlie rest have all been 
massacred or killed in action. Some pe¬ 
rished at Cawnfmre, and other stations, and 
some have fallen before Heliii, and before 
Lucknow. A iid, alas! amongst the audience 
of thill night, how many have since been 
prematurely dcspatclicd from, this world,— 
men, womonjand children ! 

There aiw some matters connected with 
tlie.atrieals in India, in the upper provinces, 
which would strike any goutleinau or lady 
fresh from Burope as very odd. Huge pun¬ 
kahs are suspended from the ceiling, and 
pulled by natives, during the performance. 
Withont the pufikahs the heat in the house 
^<ndd be unbearable. Then,there artno boxes, 
is no pit. One part of the house. 


that nearest to the stage, is set apart fbt 
officers civil and military, and their wivw' 
and families. ,Tb« rest of the house is gene¬ 
rally filled by. non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers. As a matter of ooui;se, tbe 
greatest order prevails tbrougbout the play, 
which is usually produced, “under the 
patronage of the officer commanding the 
staj^ion and his lady.” The actors are never 
hissed; but the applause, in which the men 
always join, is loud, long, frequent, and en- 
couraguig. 

In most of the large stations, where Euro¬ 
pean troops are quartered,—such stations as 
Meerut, Agra, XJmballah, Cawnpore, Lahore, 
—tbe non-commissioned officers and men 
of the I'egiments get up Ihealriool per¬ 
formances, which are attended by the so- 
'■ciety. And very creditably, too, do they 
perfoim. I have seen a sergeant of the 
Eighth Foot (Colonel Greathead’s regiment) 
play, at Agra, the character of Doctor 
O'Toole, in the Irish Tutor, in a style and 
with a racy himionr, which reminacd me 
more of the late Mr. Power than any actor 
on the metropolitan or provincial boards in 
England, ever did. And at 'Dmballah, I 
have seen a corporal of the Third Dragoons 
act the jiart of the Stranger in a way that 
moved an audience, “unused, albeit to the 
melting mood,” in the literal sense of the 
jihrasc, to involuntary tears. But by far 
tbe best actor (I am speaking of non-profes¬ 
sionals) that I ever listened to, considering 
the vangc of cbanictcrs that he played, was 
a private in the Ninth Lancers, i would 
have gone iiiglit after night, to see him in 
tragedy, comedy, or farce ; or even to hoar 
him sing a sentimental or a comic song. He 
was a younger brother of an intelligent, 
influential, neh, and deservedly I'espected 
London Iradesmai), whose name is known in 
every quarter of tho world where the English 
language is spoken. It behoves me to say 
that these three men (who, by the waj’, are 
all dead) were possessed of great general 
ability, and had respectively received a good' 
education. 

It is not for a wanderer and an interloper 
like myself, to make auy suggestions to an 
enlightened (I use the word advisedly) go¬ 
vernment ; but I do hope that when order is 
restored throughout our Eastern dominions, 
when the affaii-s of the country a matter 
of local cousideratiou, the health, comfort, 
and recreation of the British soldier in those 
hot plains will coiqmand more attention than 
has hitherto begn bestowed upon them. I 
hope to see barracks in wludh men can 
live in comparative comfort—barraclra lofty' 
and spacious, and fitted with punkalisj mid 
other conveniences such as reqq^red for 
the climate, and such as one'aiPi^^|i in 
the abodes of officers and gefi^^^. ^^i hope 
to see separate sleeping apaigyniitets' fbr wie 
married couples, and separate sleeping apart¬ 
ments for tbe mass of chiblren above seven 
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«iii^'eight years of age.' i hope never again 
to see men, women, young girls, and boys, and 
infant children, so huddled together that 
those who escaped demoralisatioa Ought to 
have been exhibited as curiosities of tlie 
human species. I hope never again to behold 
white children, girls of thirteen years of age, 
the oifspriug of British soldiers, married, 
in order .that they might remain in the rsgi- 
ment. 

“Surely," I once remarked to the colonel 
of a Boyal regiment in India, who made some 
remarks on the painful topic last alludecL to 
■—“Surely this might be obviated?” 

“ Yes, my good sir,” was his reply. “ But 
it would cost this government an outlay of a 
few thousands of rupees. A little while agd, 
1 had a battle with the government. I in¬ 
sisted on having punkahs bung up in the 
barracks, and I spoke in a tone so decided 
that even the frowsy military board—com¬ 
posed of several very old and feeble Oompany’s 
officers of the last century—w.'is frightened 
into something like activity. Well, sir, tiie 
punkahs were suspended, and I fancied that 
I had gained an immense triumph; but T 
was very much mistaken. It was a case of, 

‘ 'J’here are your punkahs, and now let your 
men pull them, or employ the natives to do 
so I ’ So that the punkahs, after all, instead 
of promoting a current of fresh air, impeded 
it, and served only as perches for the flies 
and fcobweb-booms for the spiders. The idea 
of the poor men paying for punkah coolies !” 

“ What would it cost to punkah the w^iole 
regiment during the hot season ? ” 1 asked. 

“I can tell you exactly," said the colonel; 
“ for I have made a correct estimate. The 
cost for the five hot mouths would be under, 
three hundred pounds; and by laying out 
tills sum the Government would save some 
three thousand or four thousand pounds 
a-ye.ar, at the very least.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Many men cannot bear the beat of these 
barrack rooms, crowded as they are, and left 
witltou^ punkahs. The consequence is, that 
they become ill, go into hospital and die there, 
or spend the greater part of their time there. 
1 shotdd say that if the men had better ac¬ 
commodation, and the same means as we 
officei-s have of keeping their apartments 
cool, we should save m every regiment fifty 
lives annually. Now, every recruit who 
comes from home and joins a r^meht in the 
Upper Provinces, to fill up a death or casualty 
in the ranks, costs the Indian govemmeut a 
hundred ana '^en pounds stening. I have 
pointy all ,t|^ on^ hut it is of no use." 

“ I '^tdd repeat it to the Horae Guards,” 
said ' <'•. 


years J«o. 

“Ai^w^did the Horse Guards say, in 
i^^y^'^i^^'^temeuts 1 ” 

fl^CuMry what the learned world said of 
poor Geoige Primrose's paradoxes—^theysoid 
nothing. They treated them with dignified 


silence, and perhaps' cohten^t. However,^' 
did not stop there. I went further.” , >• 

“You addressed the Throne, or Prince 
Albert?"- ^ 

“No. I did not go so far as that. We 
had Just got the Albert hat out, and after a 
careful examination of it, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that his Royal Highness would hardly 
be disposed to give much ear to my complaint 
touching the discomfort of the British troops 
in India. Bat I wrote to an elder brothei* of 
mine, who represents a borough in Parlia¬ 
ment, and T begged of him to bring under 
the notice of the House of Commons, the con¬ 
dition of the British loldier in India, and, move 
for a report of the officers in command of the 
various regiments doing duty in this country^” 
^ “And he did so, I hope ?" 

“ Not he. He wrote to mo to say that he 
had never spoken in the House, and never 
intended doing so, as he Jiad not the faintest 
ambition to become a ]>ublic orator ; bat that 
ho had shown my Icttel’ to several friends of 
his (members of Parliament), who would only 
bo too glad of an ojtportuuity of bringing 
theiu.selves into notice ; and that they, one ana 
all, blew upon it, remarking tliat tlie condi¬ 
tion of the British soldier in any part of the 
world was a frightful bore ; hut that the condi¬ 
tion of tlieBritish soldier in the East was a bore 
utterly beyond toleration. ‘ My dear George 
(he went on to say to me), your story would 
only be received with an ironical hear, hear, 
followed by a series of coughs, as though the 
subject had given the House a sudden chill 
and a very bad cold. Even that garrulous 
goose, Jamsey, to whom (iu despair, and in 
order to oblige you) I showed your letter- 
even Jamsey, who is always ready to talk for 
hours about everything or anybody, shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, sighed, lifted 
up his hands, groaned it won’t do, and left me'. 
Find ont some indigo-planter who has been, 
or is supposed to be* guilty of some sort of 
oppression towards a sable cultivator of the 
soil, and we will pretty soon gr'uid his bones 
to make our bread, my boy ; but, for Heaven’s 
sake, and the sake of the House of Com¬ 
mons, don’t inflict upon us your British 
soldiers.” 

To leave the colonel, and express my further 
hopes.—I hope to, see, in ever^ ‘larg^ station 
throughout India, ■ two Christian churches 
erected—one for the Protestants and another 
for the Roman Catholics. Both erected at 
the expense of the Government. I hope to 
see, also, in every large statioq, a library to 
which every soldier, at stated hours, shall 
have access. I hope to see soldiefs’ gardens— 
such as the late Sir Henry Lawrence recom¬ 
mended—in which the men may, when they 
feel disposed, work, or amuse themselves 
in the cold season, ol hope to see a theatre 
in every large station, bunt and kept iu re¬ 
pair ; not by subscription from the poor men, 
but at lAe cost of the State. I hope, in 
fact) to see the British soldier in the J^t— 
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01 my aaoeiiions m respeec lo xms norrioie derision, eheeae-eaters. Wlmt sort they kre 
oa^troplie. . ^ j. v - * at the preBont time everybody knowa.” 

The engineer at Loodianah was jmtten to ,„ay revel in such self-glorification, un- 

molested until he lays down this thesis: 
asked why he had not m^e a report of the „Thov am content with what thev have : 


asaea wny ne nan noi m^e a ra^rt oi *ne „They are content with what they have ; 
state of the harraofoi which h^ fallen inJ He 

T^bed that be had written three letter on sous piece for what was worth only two and 
the subieet, and that his predecessor in office „ , „„„ij foir» wU.i-. 


the subject, and that his predecessor in (mce ^ take what they were 

had Witten seven; and the fodish man was ^ 'sWa 

s iipid enough to ransack the rewrds of to it, ^ey^would 

hiB office, and «bad the honour to transmit ^„t understand what yoS at; 

for information of tieJ^jrd. co^es of these ^„^t likely, ask if yon w^^aUiaor- 

lnents’’Forthiea^ardeffortofmcmory ^lored in yourheai” Heavens !'h^ npiSce 
mdicnlous attei^ to clear hm^lf of 3 Con- 

he was removed from his appointment, ° ^ _ ■ 

t to do duty with the Uppers and *-See pe«e »4. 


he was removed from his appointment, 
t to do duty with the Uppers and 1 


ni^ petted, pampered, and made a fass of, Miners,—a sort orvery severe'punishmetEt 
bw made as sensibly comfortable as tbe in tbe East for any engineer officer guilty of 
eHmate in y^hich he serves will admit of an indiscretion! 

bis being made. I hope, from the bottom — --—-—- 

1 of ray heart, never to see brave men put DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN, 
into such a barrack as that at Loodiauah, y 

which fell in upon and boned in its ruins, Takiso those two' cabinet pictures of 

^e ^remnant of her Majesty s Fiftieth Dutchwoman, who looks out at me 

Regiment of Foot: one'of the most gallant 'fre^h, and fair, and dimpled,-and of my 
regimente in the army list Diey went into rmtchman, so roseate and sanguineous in 
the field, during the finst Sikh campaign, yig^ge getting them at convenient distance, 
nmo hundr^ strong. Nine hiimlred bnght mentally tj,atj jg amj retreating admiringly 
bayonets glittered in the sun as they marched Have the better view; nowMenorating him 
away to give tlie foe (in the wwds of Lord 

Gough) “a taste of cold sWe. ’ Tl.ey were at „.0T,g,aches, with a bunch of stubble on the 
Moodkw, Ferozesliah Aliwal, and Sobraon imperialwise, and a grim smile upon 

Ont of that nine hundred, only three huiulro.! j- 155^3^^3,3 ,^^3 

retorned to quarters in March eighteen hnn-A Grotius, syndic of Rotterdam, delegate of 

I" West Ftisia, and most learned writer; now 

hundred had fallen in battle! The camp.a7^ 33tti ^ broad-brimmed hat and feather 
over, they were qnarterei at Tsiodianah, ami ,^.355 3^3^ 5,^^ dressuig him in a jerkin 

placwl m barracks whicli liad been frequently yellow, and short wide hoots, with broad 
reported rotten, unsound, and danprous. gggh about bis waist, like the fellow with the 
But, of this report-though forwanfed by halberd and crimson tassel in the great Night 
the commander-in-chief-the military Wd 5,535^^0; now, trimming close his 

took no notice. 1 he eopeqiienee was, that in hair .and beard, and giving him a starched 
a dust-storm on the night of the twenty-hret 33,5^3 ^^d short cloaS, ami so turning him 
of May, ten J®**'*'® the barracks came 535.3 preacher. From sneli reverie enter- 
down . Beiipth that mass of dust and smoke, t;djiment, I fall at last a-thinkiug how it has 
aoduuburnt bnek.^ lay all the men, women, 333^3 35,33^ 55,3^ ^5^333 umchmeS and Dutch 
to r^repnt the glorious ,5,335^ ,^^^3 5.333^ 333,^ iU 5.3^33^. 

Fiftieth Regiment of Foot ! Beneath that g„ ,^5,3 have been to see them. Some- 
mass, were the hpps who had espj^d tlm 5,3,^ ^hey have few men’s good wor.l. They 
carnage of the battlefields in do winqing ways about them ; and 

one of Regiment had died. Fifty-one jngpire no great yearning to re-visit them, 
men, eighteen wmnen, and twenty-nine child- ^,,3 traveller’s book has no flattering testi- 
ren, were killed by the fall of those barrpks 3,335^53 ^^55^33 ^53^3 concerning them. By 
one hundred and t^nty-six men, thirty- an unlucky chance they seem usually to come 
nine women, and thirty-four children, w^re ijn for the kicks rather than the small coppers 
tedly wound^ —many maimed and dis- 3^ y^.ritt‘r8. Their roughness and ungovcrnalilc 
figured for life ! Well might the Colpel boldness seems to have stood in their way, .ami 
ot thatregimepcry a,lond I My God! there binderCd the favour of the roving world; to 

* such, your rude and ready innkeepers—men of 
worst; but it is the Opmpaiiy Bahadoor that gurly indejiendent ways ; of take it or leave it 
has pven us the finishing blow . creed—do not come pleasantly. Mightily di- 

• The English reader may possibly dpbt verting is it to-hearken to one of their own old 
the arouracy of these details; but there writers, discoursing loftily on what he terms 
IS a pge grave at Loodianah containing Lea D 61 iceB,The Sweets, that is, of his country, 
the bones of those men .women and «jhe Dutchmen of ol^ times,” he remarks, 
,fhildren of the Fiftieth ; and scores of oft- despised by their neighbours, who 

still live, to par testimpy to the truth 4,^33^ 5,3 ^355^ 3^5553 ^^3 53 

of my aaoeitibns in respect to this horrible ^3353533^ eheese-eaters. Wliat sort they kre 
Ca^troplie. j.1.3 nj-egeni. tiujo evervbodv knows.” 
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I oe^ the Laquais de JPlace of the old 
I Hoogeii Mogeu ilaya, respectfully reator- 
, iug the change out of Monaicur’s guilder- 
I piece, protesting that Monsiem' must be mad 
to think of pressing on him more than he 
' was entitled to! Conceive a waiter, aa the 
I guest is stepping out after ftia mails and 
j remembering the servitors, conjuring the 
i Herr to wait only ozm second until he got 
I cJijinge; the Herr having given a quarter- 
guilder, or fivepence too much. Conceive— 

, and most difficult of all things in the world 
I to conceive—a jjriver of the hackney-cogeh 
of those days, a machine in build like a lord 
mayor’s carriage, hung low, and all down 
behiuii, with his cocked hat off, remonstrating 
i tenderlywilhthefarefor hispverpay; perhaps 
j casting about for a schouc, or politieman, to 
■j take ^lousieiir securely to the nsarest asylum 
for persons of unsound mind. Such things 

I sliall Come about towards the Millennium. 

1 would commend to the writir of The 
i| Sweets the following little fact; Wandering 
il thi-ough the town ot La Haye one morning, 
i and getting lost in certain unsavoury lanes, 

,| it was only natural to cast about for some 
j intelligent being, skilled in foreign tongues, 

|, who should direct me conveiiieiitly to the 
J open sqiiai'e known as the Platz maurilz, 

II haril by to which was inj' ■ own particular 
Ijj caravanserai. An individtial in new bhusk, 
i'j eminently respecteble, and something higher 

tharfhhe grade of a notary-public, might have 
ji been descried, crossing the street (laue, that 
j is), picking his steps with infinite pHins. 
I- Here is my man, 1 whisper to myself, 

! exultingly; aud proceed to stop on the 
,| Dutch King’s highway the individual in new 
j black. He speaks French marvellously well, 

I is very gracious, and I can observe a tinge of 
' pity in Ids tones for the stranger alone in a 
; foreign Land, and who lias lost his way in a 
j strange city. Just a step fuither on, and let 
I Monsieur teke the first turning to the right, 
uotliLng more simple. Nothing more simple, 
the new black curving itself into the letter 
I C, many times over. Stay, he >111 just show 
I Monsieur the turning himselfrand picks 
his steps a few perches on, to the mouth of 
the turning; where, sure enough, I can see 
afar olf, the great FlaU opening out, and the 
effigy of Mauritz astride upon a bronze qua- 
I druped. When, as I take off ray hat to the 
i ' shiny black notary-pablic, 1 discover that its 
I hand i.s stretched out, not for affectionate 
interchange of grasp after the British fashion, 
but with undisguised sordid purposa I 
wrap my garment about me and depart in 
the direction of Mauritz and liis brazen beast, 
catching, as I go, sounds of execration, not 
loiifj, but deep. This adventure contrasts 
not refres^stgly with another of lost way in 
< a str&Qg^ tnWn, only iu the sprightly 
land of hilrth and social ease—in bare, 
bleak Calais. Straying negligently here 
aud there, taking turns and alleys that lead 
out of the open square where aami seems 


blowing eternally is meu's syes at each- of. 
the cardinal points; and being invariubiy 
brouglit out a!^in unexpectedly, on the open 
square, it entered into my head fo make out 
that famous hostel, where the late Keverend 
Mr. Sterne, travelling sentimentally, had 
once put ui>, and in .whoso court had lain lor 
four months that vamped-up chaise—^that little 
carnage, the ddaobligeant—which had been 
twice taken to jdeces ou Mount Swis. 
Going out of the square, by a lane <m the 
right, was only sure to biLng me in again by 
a lane to the left. At last, iu some by-plaoe, 
finding before me the open door of a money* 
changer, notary, and house-agent, for there, 
were marks and tokens of all these professions, 

I enter, desiring information, of several gentle¬ 
men, doing scrivenery on very large sheets, 
*coueeri)ing the late Mr. Sterne’s hotel. In¬ 
stant setting aside of his scrivene^ by 
one of the professional goiitlemen (’Tis a 
jiity, aij’t, please your Honor, said Trim, he 
were not a Field-Marshal, ou account of 
those moustaches of his) •—instant leaping' 
from off his stool. He stands out at the 
door, and points, and postures, and gesti¬ 
culates—first this laue, then that tour,—* 
tlu-u to the right — to the left, and le 
Voilk! Whereby seeing that I gather 
nought but mystiiicatioii, he goes iu again 
for a card of the establishment on whose 
blank side be lays out neatly, a ground ^lui 
of the principal streets—Grand Place anu all 
—witli M. Desseiii’s Hotel brought out in red 
ink, so as to catch the eye. This he puts into 
my hand, autl then, all hatlcss as lie is, goes 
out with me to the top of the street to start 
me, and so ilisappears without waiting for 
thanks. 1 sometimes fancy he must have 
come of the same stock as that gentle monk 
of St. Francis, who exchanged snuff-boxes 
witli the Bev, Mr. Sterne. 

But, for that other gentleman in the streets 
of La Uaye. Travellers who have come 
that way, seem to hlive seen the like of 
him, and to have depaited in dissatisfied 
moods, casting the dust from off their shoes. 
Terrible Scaliger, running a muck ai. every 
person, and everything, contrived to have a 
word for him,—a desperate stroke of that 
thorny, rasping side of his tongue. He 
had Bojourued long iu Leyden ^ity, doing 
professor's work. And yet this was the 
sum — small enough — of his estimation: 

“ They are villanously ungrateful,” he says, 
in that curious Patois Book, the Scall- 
gerana—soiit vilainement. higratis. “ Fathers • 
and sons make their bargains in writing with 
each other, not trusting each Other.* There 
are some good folk, after all, in this country ; 
but there is no spot in the world that ci-ies 
out more for the judgments of Heaven.” 

Gentlo Goldsmith came tliat road, journey¬ 
ing to Leyden also, aud likens a Dutchman’s 
house to a temple dedicated to au ox. Even 
my littlo Dutenwoman could not bring him 
over, tliougb, at this period of his life, ho 
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was l^eenlj alire to i^omeh’a personal cifts. tails offish, Eeekingiat church over the cbaBnif 
**A Duldjwoniai) and a Scotch woman,’’ he dish. A vestal turf enshrined in earthen- 
wntes, " will well bear au opposition. The ware Fumes through the loopholes of woixlen 
one is pale and fat, the other lean and; Square.” Nor doth he over-i'elbh ray Dutch- 
ruddy. The one walks as if she were strad- j man; "Fot what a spectacle the skipper gross, 
dluig after a go-cart, aud the other takes too A water jaercules, bntter-coloss. Turned up 
masculine a stride.” 1 with all their several towns of beer.” But 

Thus far the gentle Groldy, never rough j though a little wroth with Andrew Mairvell, 
and ready with his pen ; Who would not write , Esguire, I cannot turn my ears from his 
a harsh thing of his enemy. Yet it is plain i sweet verse that tinkles melodiously like 
he had no great love of that people ; neither, silver bells ; and I wonder how the blunt, 
for that matter', had Andrew Marvell, 1 rude man, that so delighted in rude jokes 
Esquire, late member of the Honourable' on ,his Dutch enemies, could tunc his soul to 
House of Commons, as may be gathered from ‘ such soft conceits, such delicate and gos- 
his poems, imprinted tor Robert Boulter at samer images. 

the Turk’s Head, in Cornhill, a grim effigy of 1 think, too, of M. Voltture, how he, too, 
the late Andrew MiU'vell, Esquire, in un- had come.that road. How, when he has 
limited periwig to face the title-page. Says done with them, and picked his last footstep 
Andrew Marvell, — in no complimeiitiiry', out of the country, he turns about, and with 
humour certainly, but then it was abopt that sneering mouth of his relaxed takes off 
the time that Robert Blake, captain audjbishatinmoekerywiththatalliLerativefare- 
•adrairal at sea, with Dean luid other famous wellof his, "Adieu, oanaux, canards,canaille! ” 
seamen, h.ad been sinking Dutch mon-of-war that is to say, “ Good bye, ducks, dykes, and 
by the dozen ; s-ays Andrew Marvell, Holland dregs ! ” To him they might have rejilied, 
is a country which scarce deserves the name conveniently, as did the Hoogen with their 
of land, being but “Ih’offscouriug of British couiitor-medal to the great Lewis, “ Adien, 
sand,—^uo more than so much earth as was scoffs, sneers, and snarls! ” Tliey were well 
contributed by English pilots when they rid of him, to my mind, 
heaved the lead ! ” Then, stringing most dis- Then I think of Peter the Great and his 
reputable puns, he adds : “ Nor can civility sojourn, aud I speculate as to how the Barba- 
theve want for tillage. Where wisely for a riiin found the people. Mui^ to his liking, T 
court they choose a village. How fit a title suspect. Much more to his liking must hnve 
clothes their governors, Themselves the Hogo, been the strong waters of the country f the 
as all their subjects Bores!” Grim common- spirit mode at Schiedam and such places, 
wealth humour, this : such as my Lord Pro- He 'was a Boor himself as to habiis ; and, 
tector would have chuckled a sour smile therefore. Boors could not have jarred very 
over! The notion of likening their High^ unpleasantly on hia feelings. Naturally 
Mightinesses—tlie awful Hoogen Mogen—to' enough the thought of Peter brings me to 
hogs! Just as in the great French war, our Zaardam or Saardam, and it enters into my 
British public would shriek with laughterover bead to go as a pilgrim to that little town— 
those funny Buonaparte caricaturas, sent out baiely au hour’s travel distant, 
by that droll Mr. Gilray, wherein the Cor- __ _ ' 

Bican upstart was portryed, ridiculously, in Tiuw,j,oac<, or sUmped Fourpcuce, 

green swallow-tailed coat, and absurd cocked 

nat, led along by Johif Bull, glorious and im- / THE PERILS 
mortal. How many of those caricatures, as 

. well M of lean Frenchmen eating frogs, or CEETAIN '-ENGLISII PEISONERS, 

themselves furnishing a meal to John, who . inD iheir TitisASuaK 

takes up three or four of them on the point jj, ^MEN, CHILDEEN, SILVER, ASl) JEWELS. 

of his fork, the uigeinous Mr. Guray Foamaa 

%;wloured with his own hand, and sent out CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

duMg that aveutful time, may now be seen household WORDS; ooutaiuing Thlrty-e,* 
tU the 6 CiUip-bOQks OI COilectorSi and. on old pa^cB, €0*6110 amount of One regular Numboriuid a Half, 
country house screens ; on which you may Household Words Office, iJo. le, WoIUngton street 
follow the whole career of the Upstart in North, Stmnd. Sold by all BookseUem, and at ulUtaU- 
his green swallow tails. It is certainly worthy HtaOens^_____ 

* ^ note that, in what Mr.Cailyle calls the late ready, price Piv 4 Shillings and Bixxience, neatly 

Turk-Bussiau nnsiuess, no phobia of this sort bouudin cloth, 

took hold of'the public mind. raiJL'' CTYTT 7 PMTIT VTflT TTMT? 

Toroturnto Andrew.Marvell, Esquire: It AHE blAlLENlll VULUMIi 

does .not please me that he alludes to my . 
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tOOK noid of'the public mind. raiJL'' CTYTT7PMTIT VTflT TTMT? 

Toroturnto Andrew.Marvell, Esquire: It AHE blAlLENlll VULUMIi 

does .not please me that he alludes to my . 

Httle Dutchwoman, in this unhandsome HOUSEHOLp WOn^PS.- 

f^hion “ See ” the uniraJInnt rromwellinn Containing the Numbers tssued.bettwen'i.the .Fwirthof 
xasnion. ^e, me raigjdiani; Yromweumn Twelfth of December, ^btoeri apadrod 

^ ca^ out, " See but th^ umirmaids with their j and v 


qf Tran8lafin£f Aftichg from HoH8SHOU> Word? it reter^ hgtheHutlmt. 


stCshid el the Otlea No. le, WetUagton Street North, StmiL Ftioted hy BaaseeH ft Ktsiis, WhllelMan, Loadaa. 
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;j THANKS TO DOCTOR LIVINGSTONE. 

In BoBwell’s Life of Johimou it iff related 
of OuvER Goldsmith that he one day brok^ 
’ his shiua in attempting to show his friend* 
that he could perform a certain feat of 
agility, which had conferred great celebrity 
on a Clown who was the popular lavourite of 
'■ the day. Tlie anecdote is generally accepted, 
with a high sense of relish, as one among 
many other amusing proofs of Goldsmith’s 
ridiculous vanity. Speaking for myself, I 
have never been able to look at it in that 
' light. 1 have .always believe}! that the mis- 
; adventure to Goldsmith’s shins was c.HU8ed 
I by his acute sense of the neglected, state of 
his muscular education. Ue knew that he 
possessed the same bodily apparatus as the 
Clown ; he was ashamed of not being able 
to turn it to the same dexterous use; he 
gallantly endeavoured to make up f(ft de¬ 
ficiencies in early training by self-directed 
I eiforts hi later life; and, like many another, 
man, who, in default of proper schooling, 
has tried to teach himself, he failed in accom¬ 
plishing his meritorious purpose. Snperfici.ai 
spectators, who could not look beyond the 
broken shins, all burst out laughing^ at the 
accident, and cried: There is his vanity again ! 
And, since that time, a superficial public has 
unanimously echoed the exclamation. 

Grateful remembrances of The Vicar of 
Wakefield make mo hope thaf I am right in 
the view 1 take of this anecdote. At the 
, same time, common candour compels me to 
confess that all public exhibitions of great 
I skill and dexteiity have the same curious efiect 
j on my own mind, which I suppose the Clown’s 
I feat to have had on the mind of Goldsmith, 
j When, for example, 1 attend the performances 

of a conjuror; when I observe that his hands 
I are in every respect like mine ; and when I 
sec the amazing uses tc> which he can put 
them, I blush at the mortifying sight of my 
own fingers and thumbs; I think of the 
dornimit dexterities which my parents never 
cultivated, and which I can now never hope 
to ac^nirQ: and I leave the entertainment, 
secretly asmmed of my grossly ignorant 
hands, and secretly rdieved when I find my¬ 
self hidiag them from the public eye in the 
kindly retujm of my pockets. 

• It must 1)0 a very strong feeling indeed 


which makes an Engliahiuau ashamed of his 
own legs. The observant reader who has 
travelled abroad, will, I think, support me 
when I assert that no respectable French¬ 
man, German, or Italian, was ever yet seen 
1 k) bend his head down while walking in the 
street, and survey the spectacle of his own 
legs with a grave and vacant satisfaction. 
.The some observant reader, on returning to 
Loudon from foreign parts, cannot fail to 
have noticed that all respectable Englishmen 
perform this action, at one period or another 
of their ;)rogress through the streets. It may 
be that we admire our own legs as a nation ; 
or it may he that we are scrupulously auxious . 
to see that our trousers are properly brushed. 
At any rate, there is no deubt of the fact 
that the Englishman enjoys the sight of his 
own legs in a shite of progression—especially 
when they are tsiking him to Church. Na¬ 
tional in all other matters, I used to be 
national also in this. Some yeiuu since, 

, unfortunately for myself, 1 saw a famoim 
male opera-dancer. The sprightly leapings, 
twistings, twirlings, and twinklings of those 
incomparable and never-to-be-forgotten legs, 
sank deep into my mind, and dried up in me 
for ever, those sources of innocent national 
enjoyment, to which I liavo referred, I hop& 
with becoming teiiH^ncss and' respect. I 
left the theatre, so heartily disgusted with 
the stolidity of my own uneducated legs, that 
I have never had the courage or the curiosity 
to look at them since. 

Something of the same eccentric mental 
operation ha.s been lately stirred into action 
within me by the perusal of a very remark¬ 
able book which is just now idtaresting the 
public in an unusual degree. 1 have been 
following a narrative of great dangers and 
trials, encountered in a good cause, by as 
honest and as courageous a man as ever 
lived. In other words, I Kave .been reading * 
Doci'or Livingstone’s Account of hi^Travels 
in South Africa. What various results this 
book may have produced upon the minds of 
its very large circle of readers, I cannot pre¬ 
tend to say. One of the results which it has 
produced on my mind, is of a kind which I 
suspect neither its author, its publisher, nor 
it* critics foresaw, when it was fimt presented 
to the tvorld. The efi'ect of it on mo has 
been to lower my (pinion of my own character 
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ia<,a most reraatkaWe and most disastrona 
; manlier. ? used to think that I possessed 
the. moral virtues of courage, patience, reao' 
lution, aud s'elf'ControL Since I have read 
Doctor Livingstone’s volume, I have been 
driven to the humiliating conclusion that, in 
,forming my own opinion of myself, I have 
been imposed upon by a false and counter¬ 
feit article. Guided by tbe teat of the South 
African Traveller, I find that my much- 
prized courage, patience, resolution, and sell- 
control, tuni out to be nothing but plated 
^goods. A week ago I thought they were 
genuine silver—I did, indeed. 

How can this possibly have happened ?— 
some persons may be inclined to a«k. Happy 
'persons ! who can lay the book down, th.auk- 
ful to the antlior (as 1 am thankful) for 
having written it; bnt, on the other hand, 

’■ not depreciated in their own osliiii.ations, iw 
T am depreciated in ndne. It is no very 
difficult task to descnlie tlie manner in which 
my self-esteem oozed out of me as soon as 1 
made Doctor Idvingstone’s accpiiiiiit.ance. 
The process was simple in itself, ami.it began 
at the very first chapter in tbe book. T had 
onl;>’’ reached page twelve, when T was iire- 
Risi'ibly impelled to ask mj'self this searching 
and decisive question : Suppose I was travel¬ 
ling in Smith Africa, and supjiosp, at the 
very beginning of luy wanderings, a lion 
laid hold of me by the shoulder, ami got me 
<lown on the ground umler his ])aw ? AVhat 
should 1 have done ? Heyond all possibility 
of doubt, 1 should have shrieked for help to 
my savage friends rtiiming off in the back¬ 
ground ; and, receiving none, 1 should liave 
fainted away with fright, and liave known 
nothing more till my fiiithful niggers brought 
me to, and set my pulse going again with 
mew's that the lion was dead. That is what 
I should hav'e done under these cireum- 
stances, 'What does Doctor Inviugstouc do ? 

***** I took a good ai« at his body tliroiigh tlic 
bash, and fired both barrela into it. * * I did not sec 
any one else shoot at him, but T saw the lion's tail 
erected in anger behind the bush, and, turning to thw 
people said, Stop a little till I load again. When in the 
act of ramming down the biilk-ts, 1 lieaid a shout. 
Starting and looking lialf-round, 1 saw the lion in the 
%act of spiinpiig upon me," 

That is*where I should have shrieked for 
help. 

“I was|ijfc>n a.little height; he eanght my shniildor 
as he s^iWng, and we both came to tlte ground below 
• togc^ct. CiTowljng hofribly close to my ear”— 

Th^ ip where I should have fainted with 
fright— 

**he shook me as a terrier dog docs a rat The 
shock produced a stupor similar to' that which seems 
to be felt by a mouse after jibe first shake of the 
cat ' Jt caused s sort of dreaniinesB, in wliich there 
wav ao sense, of pain, nor feeling of terror, though 
conscious of sll that was hajijiening. It was 
hke'i .iirhsit - patients partially tuider the influence of 


chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but fee! 
not the knife. This singular condition was not the 
result of «ny mental process. The shake annihilated 
fear, and allowial no sense of horror in looking round 
at the beasL * * * Turning round to relieve myself 
of the weight,In he had one paw on the back of my 
beaA r saw bis eyes directed to Mcbalwe, who was 
tryi^ to shoot him at a distance of ten or fifteen 
yards. Ilis gun, a flint one, missed fire in both bairels; 
the litU iininediately left me, and, attacking M'ohalwc, 
bit Ills thigh. Another 'man, whose life 1 had saved 
before, after he had been tossed by a bitffitlo, attempted 
to spear tbe lion while be was biting Mebalwe. Uo 
left Vchalwc, and caught this man by the shoulder, 
but at that moment the bullets he hud received took 
elTect, and ho fell down dead. The whole was the 
wnik of a few moments, and must have been his 
paroxysm of dying rage. * • * Qi-sules crushing the 
bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth-wouiids on the 
>(,)per part of my arm.” 

Gentle reailer, if you were under the paw 
of a lion could you niove to make your posi¬ 
tion More comfortable ? Could you notice 
■whether your conipnnion’s gun missiul fire or 
not 1 Could you keep your cimsciou.'meaa, 
and an.'ilyee your feelings aftoi’wards ? I 
eotild have done,pone of these things; and, 
knowing th.'it, it did not surprise me to find 
th:it the perusal>of the passage just quoted 
and the loss of nil belief in my own courage, 
were simnlttiueous mental operations, in my 
case, uo longer than a week ago. 

Anotlier example. Suppose I set forth, as 
Doctor Livingstone set forth, to .spread the 
bles.siugs of Christianity among savttges to 
wliom llic mere sight of a wliite man was a 
marvel—strong in my determination to do 
good—stronger yet ip my freedom from the 
mischievous spiritual crotchets of sects and 
their high-piiests at home, and in my wise 
resolution to give tbe cause of licligion the 
whole benefit of my plainest common sen.se, 
withoutri’i'gardiiig worn-out trii<UtLons, with¬ 
out stooping to powerful prejudice.s, witlmut 
fearing senseless blame. Supjioae 1 h.ad been a 
Mi.ssiouary of this rare sort—as Doctor Liv¬ 
ingstone was, aqd is-.-liow would luy ptttienee 
have held out, when J came to put ray plans 
in pr.aclice, against such vexatious nud such 
tritils as these! 

***** It is, however, difficult to give an idea to 
an European of the little effect teaching prudiiccs, he- 
cniiso no one can realise the degradation to which their 
minds have been sunk by centuries of baibaii^iu and 
hard struggling for the nocessaiics of life; like most 
others, they listen with lespcct and attention, but, 
when wc kneel dowu, and address an uiisccu Ucing, 
the position and the act often appear to them so ridi¬ 
culous that they cannot refrain firom bursting into un¬ 
controllable hiighier. After a few services they get 
over this tendeney. I was -ooes present wiben a mis¬ 
sionary attempted t« sing among a wild heathen tribe 
of Ucchnanas,' who Ipid no music in th^r etuiposi- 
tion; the effect on tbe risible muscles of ^ audience 
was such that tbe teal's actually rm down their 
chocka Nearly all their'tboughu ,vo direoied to the 
supply of their bodily want^ and this has been the case 
with the race for agest If asked, tbeo, what effect the 
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|ire>c1>ing of the Gospel hoshlul-attbe eommenceniont on 
j such indivulusls, I am unable to tell, except tliat some 
I have confossed loii^ afterwards that they then first 
j began to pray in secret.” * • * 

i And again, a little further on»• 

« » « "When all knell down, many of those who 
j had ohildren, in following the example of the rest, bent 
over their little ones; the children, in terror o^ being 
I, crushed to death, sot up a simoltaiieCas yelU which 
I so tickled the whole assembly there was often a 
ji subdued titter, to be turned into ahenrty laugh as soon 
,j as they heard Amen. This was not so diffienlt to 
' overeonic in them as similar pereadilloes wer# in the 
cose of the women Parllier south. Long after we 
'I liad settled at Mahotsa, when prcacldng on, tiie most 
t' solemn subjects, a woman might be observed to iu'ik 
I' round, and, seeing a neighbour seated on her dress, 
give iter a Iiimcli with the elbow to make her inrne 
j' off; tile other would return it with interest, and 
li jieihaps tlio roniaik, Take tlie nasty thing away, willi 
j' you ? Tlien lliiee or four would begin to hustle tlie 

l' first offenders, and the men to swear u' tiiem all, by 

i| way of enforciiig silence.” 

Wniild liny patience have reai.'ifed .such 
\ attacka on it tta llieac? I am more than 
afraid th,at I ahoulti htive lost it nltogetlier 
before I had advanced many inllrs into the 
African continent, ami ebould have etmiiiined 
my journey in the clmraclcr of a mere tra¬ 
veller, heut on making discovei-iea, hut eu- 
nohleil tio longer by the better ambition of 
making converaions. 

Ami snjipoae I had gone on as a traveller ? 
t^npposc I bud toiled through nn^viiowu 
tracts of country, through aavage tribes vvitli 
[ whose disposition towarils strangers no man’s 
previous exjierience had made me acquainttnl 
—"uppose 1 had dared perils of sickness, of 
, liUiiger, .and of death from wihl aiiimajp, 

rather than aliandon my resolution to open 
up a new trade to the world, and to make 
such geographical discoveries as eo other 
■! man had made in my time—suppose I liatJ 

' run these risks and compassed these achieve- 

;j merits, wliei'oabouts would the niiserablo 

I jl counterfeit which lias hitherto falsely repre- 

j senled to my mind the sterling virtue of 

•! Perseverance, have at last exposed itself ami 

!. shown what it was re.ally worth ? Where 

I .should I have discovered unmistakeahly that 

1 was not what I had hitherto believed my- 
,| .self to be—a genuinely persevering man ? At 
I this point of my journey, I think—if not 
jl long before it. 

' ■* Next morning, by climbing the highest trees, we 

I { caubi sec a fine large sheet of siratcr, hut surrounded on 

i till sides by the same impenetrable belt of reeds. This 

I is the broad part of the river Chobe, and is called Za- 

: ' besa. Two tree-covered islands seemed to be much 

j nearer to the water than the slioro bp which, we were, 

so we made an attempt to get to them first. It was 
not llTe reeSaplone wo had to pass tliiough; a peculiar 
serrated grass, which at certain angles cut the hands 
like a nuor, sm mingled with the reeds; and the climb¬ 
ing eonVolviilns, with stalks which felt as strong as 
whipcord,. boQnd the mass together. We felt like 
pgmicsin it; and, often, the only way we could g^t 



on, was by both of us leaning sgamst a'partjs and., 
bending it down till We could stand upon it. The 
{lerspiration streamed off our b'odie^ and as tho sup < 
rose high, there being no rentilation among tlie reeds, 
the beat was stifling, and the water, which was tip to 
tiie knees, felt iigrceably refreshing. After some hours’ 
toil we leaciii d one of tho islands. Here we met an 
old friend, tiie hriiiuble Itush. My strong moleskins 
were quite worn tliroiigh at tlic knees, and tlie leather 
trousers of my companion were torn,, and his legs 
bleeding. Ttaring my liaiidkerehicf in two, T lied the 
pieces round niy knees, and then cneotinteicd another 
difficulty. We were still forty or fifty yards from the 
clear water, but now we were opposed Ivy great masses 
of jiapyrus, wliieh arc like ptilms in miniatiiro, eight or 
tcu feet high, and *an ineli and ,a half in diameter. 
These ncrc isecd. together by twining convolvulus, so 
stiongly that the weight of both of us could not make 
way. into tlio clear water. At last, we fortunately 
found a passage prep.ared by a liippo|>otaiuns. ISager, 
as soon us we rcachud (lie island, to look along the vista 
to eleur water, I stepped in, and found it took me at 
onec np to the neck." 

I .slioultl never liave got np to my neck in 
water. I ahould liavo stopped at the bramble- 
blushes and saved my moleskins. 

Anotlier, and a last example. I have al- 
w.ays been accustomed to consider myself OB 
ptissessed in a reiuttrkalde de|j;ree of the 
virtue of self-control. I Siiiil *• No,” ibis very ! 
last (ibfiatmtis Bay, at a large dinner-party, 
when the servant offered me cliampagne. A ;| 
week ago, my wife (to wliom 1 am passion¬ 
ately attached) implored me to set her up j 
with a supply of tho new-fashioned red stock¬ 
ings. I did violence to my own feelings, and 
stiiJ “ No,” again—remembering tho ei- 
petr-'e. Yesterday fortnight, J roiised my , 
sinking heart, and nerved my slaggish legs, 
itnd went to a large ball; smiling "and chat¬ 
tering, ami making myself agrcetible, through 
be.at, crowding, confusion, and diilncss, as if 
I roitlly enjoyed the evening. At tliis very_ 
moment, 1 am wridng these very lines, with’ 
the third voruiue oT brt'allilessly interesting 
novel tempting me in vain, on a tabic within 
luy I’eacli. Is this self-control ? It is what 
we, who live at home at ease, .are .accustomed 
to consider as representing th.at virtue in its 
most practical .and meritorious form. Are 
we all deceived, then, by a counterfeit? I 
cannot presume to answer that question for 
others; but J should be exceedmgly glad to 
kiidw what readers of well-regulated minds 
tlionght of their own self-control, when they 
rend these passages in the eighteenth chapter 
of Dtictor Livingstone’s yravels: 

m 

“ Wo heard some of the Cbiboque remark, ‘They 
have only five guns; ’ and about miS-day Kjoiifbi col¬ 
lected all his people, and surrounded our eDcaiiipincnt. 
Their object was evidently to plunder us of every¬ 
thing. My men seized their javelins, and stood on the 
dcfeiisive, wltile the ]^uug Chiboquo imd drawn their 
swords, and brandislicii thorn with great fury. Some 
even pointed their gims «t me, and nodded to each 
other, a^inuch as to say, * This is the way we shall do 
with him.’ I sat on my camp-stool, with mj" double^ 
barrelled gun across my knocs, ^nd invited the chief to 
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1m lettfed aW ‘''Vvhen lie and bis counsellor* ha* sat anecdote which is likely to exercise a 
dowit.oB tbe ground in front of me, I asked what lous influence in leading the conversation to 


(Canducteil bj 


doim .OB tbe ground in front of me, I asked wbat Jous influence m leaauig eue 
crime We liad comii)it.ted that he had conio armed in gome other topic. ... . t At' 

thait way. * * ** In reference to a man being given, gac]i ig the eflect which this book Of Aai- 
I declared that wo were nil ready to die rather than to Travels has had upOD me. It has done 
give Ujp Olio of our number to be a slave; that my world of good in modifying my OWn 

men might as well give me as I pve one of them, for feyoOTable opinion of myself. Although I 
we were aJI free men. * • • My mea now entreated . , . n j.* 

me to give something. * * * I^ve him (the chief) f 

one of my shirts. The young Chiboque were dissatiB- Ufiipfulacss of SUCh a result of ^ y S 

Hod, and began shouting and brandishing their swords, as this (not at ail a common 1** my case, 
for a gjcatcr fine. when I occupy mysalf with tho works of 

** As t'itsane felt that he bad beon the cause of this travellers in geueraJ), I must still ask leave 
' disagreeable afialr, be asked mo to add sometbiiig else, to say. a few more last words before I bid 
I gave a bunch of beads, but the counsellors objected farewell to Doctor Livingstone and his book, 
tbi* time, so 1 added a large bandkerebiei. The more I have DO intention of attempting to tell 
I yielded, the more unreasonable their demands be- the Traveller’s Story at second-liand. If it 
came, and at every fresh demand, a shout was mised he indeed a great critical triumph to crush a 
by the armed party, and a ru*h made around us with j narrative into a space which cannot pos- 

b fr®Tr s^ly contain so much M the one hundretlth 

&t lUT head fiom behind, but 1 otuckly brought round i *a. - j j ^ 

the rnuaale of my gun to his mouth, and ho icireated. I»part of it, m a raoder.atoly fair and unmuti- 
1 pointed him out to the chief, and lio ordered him to form, that great triumpli has heeu 

retire a little. 1 felt anxious to avoid the effubion of already achieved in more instances than 1 
blood ; and though sure of being able with my Make- Cau undertake to reckon tip. I have no ueetl, 
lolo, who bad been drilled by iScbituanc, to drive off as I have certainly no desire, to treat a book 
twice the number of our ass.'utanU, though now a largo which I am bound to respect, in this summary 
body, and well armed with spears, suords, arrows, and fusliioil. Keither is it my ambition to put on 
guns, 1 strove to avoid actual collision. My men were record, in this place, any favourite opinions 
quite unprepared for this exhibition, but behaved with of my own Oil the future prospects of the 
admirable cooluess. Tlic chief and couHM-llors, by Missionary caitse in Africa. Not being a. 
accepting my invitation to be seated, bad placed them- professed critic, I do not feel bound to set 
selves m a trap, for m, men very quietly sniioundcd character of a person who 

them; and made them feel that thci’e was no chaiiec ot . t .... ^ ^ v. *.4 

escaping their spears. I tlten said, that, as one thing J?* always better in- 

oftc^ another had failed to satisfy them, it was eviden t lornied than the author himself on the author s 
tlfct they wanted to fight, whUe m only wanted to own subject. My only object, in wnting 
pass peaceably through the country; that they must these final lines, is to express my adiuiration, 
begin first and hear the guilt before God ; wc would in all serioii8ues.s and sincerity, of the manly 
not fight till they hud struck tho first blow.. I then truthfulness of Doctor Livingstone’s book, 
sat silent for some time. It was rather trying lor me, and of the admirable tone of unalTucled 
because I knew that tiic Chiboque would aim at the mpdesty in which it is written from the first 
white man first ; but 1 was careful not to appear page to the last. Tlie author’s unflinching 
flurried, and having four barrels ready for instant honesty in describing his difficulties and ac- 
action, looked quietly at the savage scene around." kiiowledgiug his disappointments in the at- 
Backed by a body of men on whom 1 could tempt to plant Christianity among the 
depend, and persecuted iusatiabic African savages; Lis sensible independence 

rapacity of a horde of greedy savages, 1 could of all those mischievous sectarian influences ' 
no more have kept that double-barrelled gun which fetter so lamentably the exertions of 
across my knees, and sat looking quietly at so many other good men; and his fearlej.s 
tbe scene around, than I could command the recognition of the absolute necessity of a.sBO- 
evolutions of a vessel, reduced to extremities ciating every legil,imate aid which this world’s 
within sight of a lee shore. I should instantly wisdom can give with the work of preaching 
'imve let off my guns, have shed blood without the Gospel to heathen listeners, are merits 
the excuserfitabsolute necessity, have roused beyond all praise, because they are merits 
the_ whole country against me, and have without a parallel in the previous history of 
perished to a dead certuLuty, in a longer or Missiouary literature. Sutprisingly new aud 
shorter time, the victim of my own raimness. delightful to read, in this respect, the book is 
Doctor Livingstone’s genuine self-control hardly less remaikable viewed simply as the 
brought him and his'men out of tho scrape narrative of a traveller’s adventures. With 
without the degradation of submission on the certain rare and honourable exceptions, the 
one hapa, atid without the horrors ol toue adopted in these days by literary tra- 
sloughter on the other. He got to the end of vellers in general, is one of flippant mockery 
hib joumey, and saw the faces of his own and wearisome self-conceii The matter-of- 
countryiuen again on the weslern coast. 1 fact teiidendes of English readexs induce 
should have been bui'ied kundreds of miles them, apparently, to grant a speeias of privi- 
on the wrong side Of my destination, aud lege to men who profess to treat of something 
shsi^d never have been heard of more. When that has really happened, which %hey refuse 
m/'friends talk next of their own self-fiontrol, to extend to men who pursue the higher, or, 
01' offjiphe, I think I know a little African in plainer terns, the more imaginative 
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branches of literature. , A tone which is con- 
dentned as offensive in ft writer of novels, is 
either quietlj accepted, as a matter of course, 
or is positively approv^ as rather entertain¬ 
ing, m .ft writer of travels. After reading 
the ordinary run of books by the ordinary 
ran of travellers, it Is a pot|itive reffeshmeiit 
to the mind to turn to Doctor Livingstone’s 
volume, and to follow the simple—I had 
almost written the artless—nanative of an 
unaffectedly modest man. On this account, 
especially, I have met with no book, for ft long 
time past, which, to my mind, sets so excel¬ 
lent an example before other writeriS—no 
' book which has stirred up within me so 
strong ah interest in the author, and in the 
future that lies before him. None of Doctor 
Livingstone’s many readers more coi’diully 
wish him success in the noble work to whicA 
he has again devoted himself—none will 
rejoice more sincerely in hearing of his 
safe and prosperous progress, whenever tid¬ 
ings Of him may reach England—than the 
writer of these few lines, who now heartily 
ond gratefully bids him farewell. 

THE VITAL POINT. 

The vital point is about the size of the 
head of a pin. It is a little spot formed of 
the grey substance of the nerves. The vital 
spot is situated at the. point of junction be¬ 
tween the cerebral marrow and the spinal 
juarrow. The physiologist Lorry is said to 
have been the first observer offthis 4)oint, 
probablv because he was the earliest observer 
who has recorded his observations in books. 
Sudden death from what ha.s been popularly* 
failed breaking the neck scorns, however, to 
liave induced medical men from very reinotn 
limes to susptict the existence of some such 
point. Hough men have often inflicted in¬ 
stant death ui)on children by lifting Miem up 
by the head. Gage birds in escaping from 
Ibeir cages sometimes dash tbeir beaks 
against the glass of windows and kill them¬ 
selves instantly by breaking their necks. 
The bull-finch of a friend of mine, escaping 
from bis cage during the love season, dashed 
against a pane of glass and expired instantly. 
On examining the bird, I found it had rup¬ 
tured the vital point. The guardians of 
lighthouses describe how, during nights of 
storm and hurricane, they are conlinually 
hearing sea-birds dashing tliemselves against 
the strong glass of their beacons, and then 
tailing mysteriously dow^dead. 

Lorry says, “ This place is found in little 
animals between the second and third, and 
tliird and fourth vertebrse ; and between the 
first and second vertebras of the neck, and 
hetwj^ou the second and tliird in auim^ of 
greater biflk.” Legallois describes the spot 
exfictly : “ Eespiration does not depend upon 
the whole brain, but really upon a very 
limited sjjot upon the medulla oblongata, 
which is situated at a small dislauce from 


the occipital hole, aod towards the qyigu^ pf 
the puedmogMtric nerves, or eighth pair." ‘ 
Legaliois arrived at this discovery, which 
determines the function, of the medulla ob¬ 
longata, and reveals the primal motor of the 
mechanism of respiration, the central' point 
of the nervous system, by cutting sucoessive 
slices of the brain until the section of the 
origin of the eighth pair of nerves stopped 
the respiratory movements. 

M. Flourens has added minute precision to 
the exactitude of the invaluable mscovery of 
his predecessors. The vital point, he says, is 
situated five miHemctres under the origin of 
the pneumogaatria nerves upon the brain , of 
a dog. The vital point is situated three 
millometres under the origin of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve upon the brain of a rabbit. 
The bifurcation of the bulb or medulla ob- 
Jongata, forming a V, the vital knot is located 
at the point of the V. It is a grey corneous 
point. This .grey piii’s-head-like spot is the 
keystone of the fabric of life. The ancients 
imagined the Fatal Sisters with the distafli 
the spindle, .and the scissors, presiding suc¬ 
cessively over the thread of life ; and the 
luoderiia have revealed a junction of the ner¬ 
vous fibres which a small gimlet can scoop 
out easily, changing thereby, in an instant, 
life into death. 

This great fact is easily demonstrated. 

“1 often,” says M. Flourens, “make the 
experiments by transverse sections. 

“If the section passes above the point, the 
respiratory movements of the chest persist. 

“ If the section passes behind the point of 
junction of the pyramids, the respiratory 
raoveiiients of the face, the movement of the 
'nostrils and yawning persist. 

“If the section passes upon the point of the 

V of the grey substance inscribed upon the 

V of the junction of the pyramids or pen’s 

nil), the respiratory movements of the chest 
and face are abolkhed instantly aud alto¬ 
gether. • 

“ I often perform the experiment in another 
way. ^ 

“1 use a little cutting punch scarcely a 
millemetre in diameter. 

“ I plunge this cutting punch into the pro¬ 
longed marrow, taking great care to acquBt 
the instrument to the V of the grey substance. 

I thus suddenly isolate the vital ^oint, and 
the res]>iratory movements of the chest and 
tile respiratory movements of the face are 
suddenly abolished.” 

The study of the vital point dears up. 
many , dark puzzles. * 

I need not point out how il^ explains the 
cases of sudden death from what is called 
breaking the neck. The hangman who nn- 
dersianiTs his business adjusts the knot so as 
to dislocate the vejtebrtie, and tear the vital 
junction asdndmr. The knowledge of this 
point is very important to coroners and their 
juries, and all persons having occasion to 
distinguish between suicides and murders. 










Wh^Q the of the pneumogaslrio nerves gists io just the reverse. When the physio- 
tii torn,, death is instantaneous; <tnd this fogists sever the heads of frogs, turtles, or 
Tuptnre requires marvellously little to ac- salamanders, with a view to show the rep- 
ooniplish it. •Suicides are inistoheii fpr mnr- tiles living without their heads, they are 
ders by persons who do not know how easily careful, by cutting above the vital point, to 
suicides can kill themselves with their feet keep it attached to the hody. 
resting, or with their bodies lying, upon the One more explanation and I have doac. 
gi'Ound. Nothing more is neeilfuT than force The new.spaper carrespqadents who wrote 
enough to tear the breadth of a pin’s head of homo accounts of the battle of the Alma, 
nervous fibre. I'he hangman’s work is com- chalffenged physiologists to explain how ^ 
moiily spoken of as an asphyxia, which it only soldier, tlio length of whose head from the 
is when bunglingly done. 1 once knew a bene- front to the liaok had been travelled by a 
volent clergyman who, having been a surgeon bullet, was able to walk down the hill to 
before he entered the Church, and knowing waslf his head in the river. Similar facts 
tlie secret of hanging, shewed his iiiTectiou have long been well known. Men have live<i 
for a penitent culprit condemned to death for many years, well, sane, and healthy, afl.er their 
a Small offence, by attending Itiin ii])uu the skulls have been cleit to a considerable depth 
Bcaffolil, and by himself adjustiiig the knot of on one side. The records of physiology 
the rope in the way needful to secuie tlie dre full of mai’velloiis survivals afier the 
instantaneous ru))luro of the i>oint of life. ^ most terrible wounds; and their number 
The functions of the vital spot, while ex- will be increased continually, as the Spi’ead of 
plaining the suddenness of many deaths science diminishes fear and increases courage 
which are constantly deemed mysterious .and among inaiikind. Hope will more and more 
suspicious, exjilain also the prolongation of liclp the healing art, when it is known how 
life for considerable periods, somctiiue.s after nature triumphs over the most dismal dis- 
the most fatal Jind frightful wounds. What asters which Icivvo unscathed the vital point 
I have said about the vibil point explains | —that all important but well piotected pin’s- 
what used to be when I was there, and i)er- i bead point, where alone the prick of a jau is 
baps still is, one of the standing womler.s of 'death. 

Loudon. There used to be several eating- -- 

houses in the city famon.s for turtle soup ; thE PATAGONIAN BEOTHEIiS. 

and, of couive, there are plenty ol tlieiii still. _ 

But at the doors of the houses which e\hi- VVk are not related. His name is John 


bited the wonder there might be seen Ij ing | GriHilh.s, and .1 am VYilliam Waldur ; and 
upon a layer of sawdust, at the bottom of a | we car’lt-d <Jhr,selves the Patagonian Pu'others,' 
b^ket, the living head and neck of a turtle, j because it looked well in the bills and pleased 
the flesh of which was said to lie alriuuly i the public. We'met by chiuico, about six 
made into soup, and served uji to tlie gastro-, Jeais since, on the raco-cmirso at Doncaster, 
nomes inside. Hie head was undoubtedly ^and so took a soi t of mutual liking, and went 
alive. Tlie ey^k were alive and moving, partners in a tour through the midland 
They seemed dimly, vaguely, and feebly to coi-ntu-s. We had never seen or hiard of 
ask from the spectators if not an explanation i-ach other up to that time; and though we 
of the phenomenon, at least, wdiy au'i ulicre- became'good friends, were never greatly 
fore the head had been served in this way. intimate. 1 knew nothing of his past life. 
Persons hardy cnougli'to pul their liiigcis nor he of mine, and 1 never asked him a 
into the month were as.suied of the vivacity (jnesiion on the subject. I am particular 
of the sev ered Lead by I’ccei ving a good to have this an’l clear fi'orn the hegiiiuiiig; 
pinch. I for one am guiltless of liavjug ever for I am a plain man telling a plain story, 
eaten any of the soup; nevertheless I am and I want no one to misunderstand a word 
still liaunted by those reproaching eyes, al- of what I am about to relate. 

^though I am sure 1 could exclaim, “Thou We made a little money by our tour. It 
eanst not say 1 did it.” w’.as not much; but it was more than either 

The phjsi'iilogists long since reversed the of us had been able to earn befoi’e ; so wo 
wonder of the London cook.s. The cooks agreed to stay together and try our fortune 
displayed lieiuls alive and bodies soup, and in London. Tliis time We got an engagement 
the s/ivans displayed heads dead and bodies at Aslley’s for the winter, and, wlieii the^ 
,alive. Ifedi cut off tiic head of a turtle which summer came, joiu^ a ti’avciliug circus, and 
survived twenty-three days. Elourens *biu) roamed about as before, 
some 8alatnan«iers which lived several months The circus was a capital thing—-a republic^ 
without their hctuls. Lcgallois says birds so to say, in which all were equals. We had 
have been known to walk and run with their a manager, to whom we paid a fixed salary, 
heads off. and the rest went shares in the ]ig'ofits. 

■The explanations are ijpry simple. The There were times when we did*"not even 
vital point is close.to the head in all reptiles, ciear.onr expenses; there Wei's towns whore 
and especially in the batmehiau reptiles ; and we made ten and fifteen pounds a-uight; 
the Loudon cooks, when cutting off t^e head but the bad luck went along with .the good, 
cut off^.vitial point with it. The physioio- and, on the whole, we prospered. ' 
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THE PATAGONIAN BROTHEBs! CJ««ry»,«sjLi ’jia? 


AVe stayed with th^ company two years 
and a half in all, and played at eveiy town 
between York and Jjondon. During that 
time we had found leisure to improve. We 
knew each other’s weight and sti'ength now 
to a hair, and grew bolder with experience ; 
so that there was scarcely a new feat brought 
out anywhere which we did not learn, even 
to the ‘'perche” business, and the ti igk of 
walking, head downwards, on a marble ceil¬ 
ing. Tho fact is, that we were admirably 
matched, which, in our profession, is the most 
important point of all. Our height was the 
same, to the sixteenth of an inch, and we 
were not unlike in figure. If Griffiths pos¬ 
sessed a little more muscular stiength, T was 
the more active, and eveu that diif'ercnce was 
in our favoun I believe that, in other 
respects, wo suited each other equally weir, 
and 1 know that, for the three years .and 
a-Jialf whidi we had spent togeiUer (clranting 
from our first meeting at Doncaster tlown to 
the lime when we .diasolved partnership 
. with tlie circus folks) we had never had an 
angry word. Grilliths was a steady, saving, 
silent fellow enough, with little grey eyes, 
and heavy black brows. 1 rememher think¬ 
ing, once or twice, that he was not quite tlie 
sort of person I would like lor au enemy; 
but that was in reference to no act of his, and 
only a fancy of my own. For myself, 1 can 
live with any one who is disi)osed to live 
j with me, and love pease and good-will better 
than am thing in the world. 

W 0 had now grown so expert, that We re- 
! solved to better ouriielves and return to 
! Loihdon, which we did somewhere about the 
end of tYbniary or tho beginning of March* 
eiglitocu hundred and fifty-five. We put up 
at a little iuu in the Borough ; and, before a 
] week was over,'found ourselves engaged by 
Mr. .Tames Ilieo, of the Belvidere 'i’avern, at 
I a salary of seven pounds a-week. Nbw, this 
was a great advance upon all our previous 
gitius; and the Tavern was by.no means a 
bad place for the founding of a thcati'ieal 
reputation. ■* 

aitiiated half-way between the West-end 
and the City, surrounded by a densely popu¬ 
lated neighbourhood, and lying in the very 
patii of the omnibuses, this establishment 
was one of the most j)rosperous of its blass. 
There was a theatre, aud a concert-room, and 
a garden, where dancing, aud smoking, and 
rifle-shooting, aud siipjKfr eating was going on 
from eiglit till twelve o’clock every night all 
tliroiigh the summer, whh:h made the place a 
special favourite with tho working-classes. 

Here, then we were engaged (Gi'illiths and 
1 ), with a proniise that our salary should be 
raised if we proved attractive; and raised it 
soon,wa8^ for we drew enormously. We 
brought out the perche and the ceiling busi¬ 
ness j came down in the midst of fireworks, 
from a platform higher than the roof of the 
theatre; and, ,ia short, did everything that 
ever yet was done in our line—ay, aud did 


it well too, though perhaps it is fret my p]§co. 
to say so. At all events, the great coloured' 
posters were pasted up all over the town; 
and our salary was increased to^ifteen pounds 
a-week ; aud the gentdemaii ■who writes' 
about the plays in the Sunday Snub, was 
pleased to olrserve that there was noperform- 
auee in Loudon half so wonderful as that of 
the Patagoniau Brothers; for which I take 
tills opportunity to thank him kindly. 

We lodged (of course together) in a quiet 
street on a hill, near Isliugtou, The bouse 
was kept by Mrs. Morrison, a respectable, 
industrious womah, whose husband liad been 
a gasfitter at one*of the tiieatres, and whO" 
was now left a widow with one only daughter 
just niueteon years of age. She was very 
good, and very pretty. She was christened 
Alice, hut her mother called her Ally, and 
^ve soon fell into the same iiabit; for they 
were very simple, friendly people, and we 
wete soon as good friends as if we liad all 
been living together in the same house for 
yeare. 

1 .'vm not a goo<l hand at telling a story, 
as, I dare say, you have fouud out by this 
time,—and, indeed, I never did sit down to 
write one out before,—so I may as well 
come to the point at once, and confess that 
1 loved her. 1 also fancied, before many 
mouths were over, that she did not alto¬ 
gether dislike me ; for a nuiu's wits are 
I twice as sharp when he is in love, and there 
I is not a blush, or a glance, or a word, that 
he does not contrive to build some ho])e 
upon. So One day, when GrdKths was out, 
1 went dowii-staii's to the parlour, where she 
was sitting by the window, sewing, and took 
a chair beside her. 

“Ally, my dear,” said 1 , slopping her right 
hand from working, and taking it u|i in 
both of mine; “ Ally, my dear, I want to 
speak to yOn.” 

Slu! blushed, andHurned palo, and blushed 
again, and 1 felt the “pulses in her little soft 
hand tiirobbiiig like the heart of a frightened 
bird, but sho never answered a sellable. 

“Ally, my dear,” said I, “I am a plain 
man. 1 am thirty-two ye.trs of age. I don’t 
know how to ll,atter like some folks, and I 
have had very little book-learning to speak 
of. But, my dear, I love you; and though 
1 don’t jn'etend that you are tne*first girl 
I ever fancied, I can truly say that you 
are the first I ever cared to make my wife. 
Sov if you’ll take rae, sucli as I am, I’ll be 
a true hnsbandilo you as^long as I live.” 

Wliat answer siie made, or whether slie ■ 
spoke at all, is mure tliau I (An uTidertake 
to tell, for my ideas were all confused, and 
I only remember that I kissed lier, and felt 
very happy, and that, when Mrs. Moinison 
came into tlie roo«i, she found me with my 
arm clasped round my darling’s w.aist 

1 scarcely know when it was tliat I first 
■noticedetlie change in John Griffiths; but, 
thaf it was somewh^e about this time, 1 
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12^ . [jMuaiy sa lauo 

ai^i'.toleraUj oertain. It is hard to put 
lo^a ltito words, and to^ make account of 
txiftes-tliat, after all, are matters of feeling 
noOre than nlatters of fact; but others saw 
the change as well as myself, and no one 
could help observing that be grew to be 
more silent and unsociable than ever. He 
kept away from home as much as possible. 
He spent all his Sundays out, starting away 
the first thing after breakfast, and not 
coming back again till close upon midnight. 
Ho even put an end, to our old friendly 
custom of walking home together after our 
night’s Irork was over, and joined a sort of 
tap-room club that was kept up by a dozen 
or BO of idle fellows, belonging to the theatre. 
Worse tlian this, he scarcely exchanged a 
word with me from morning till night, even 
when we were at meals. He watched mo 
about the room n.s if I had been a thiefi, 
And sometimes, though I am sure 1 never 
wronged him willingly in niy life, I cauglit 
him looking at me from under those black 
brows of his as if he hated me. 

More than once I laid my hand upon his 
sleeve as he was Imrrying away on Sundays, 
or turning off fowai-ds the club-room at 
night, and said, “ Griffiths, have you got 
anything against mel”—or, “Griffiths, won’t 
you come home to a friendly glass with me 
to-night t ” But he either shook me off 
without a word, or muttered some sulky 
denial that sounded luoi-c like a curse than 
a civil answer; so I got th-ed of peaco-making 
at last, and let him go his own way, and 
choose his own company. 

The summer was already far advanced, and 
our engagement at the Belvidere had well- 
nigh ended, when I began to buy the furni¬ 
ture, and Ally to prepare lier wedding things. 
Matters continued the same with John Grif- 
fit IS ; but, when the day was fixed, I made up 
my mind to try him once again, and invite him 
to the church and the dtiiiier. The circum¬ 
stances of that invitation are as clear in my 
memory as if the whole affair had taken 
place this morning. 

It wsis on the twenty-ninth of July (I am 
particular about dates), and there had been a 
general call to rehearsal at one o’clock that 
^,day. The weather was wai-m and hazy, and 
I started e(\rly that I might not go in late or 
tired; for I knew that, what with the 
rehearsal wid the new piece, and the Terrific 
Descent, 1 should have enough to do before 
my day’s, work was over. The consequence 
was that I arrived hhout twenty minutes -too 
soon. The garclens had a dreary look by day¬ 
light; But fSiey were pleasanter, anyhow, 
than the theatre ; so I loitered up and down 
among the smoky trees, and watched the 
iSraitera polishing rae stains off the tables in 
the summer-houses, .and thought how shabby 
Hie fountains lool^ when they were not 
playing, and *'wiHt miserable gim-crock 
conce^ were, the Stalactite Caves eand the 
Connmntmic Grottoes^ and all the othef at¬ 


tractions which looked so fine by the light 
of coloured lamps and fireworks. 

Well, just as I was sauntering on, turning 
these things over in my mind, whom should 1 
see in one of the siunmer-houBes but John 
Griffiths. He was lying forward upon the 
table with his face resting upon his clasped 
hands, sound asleep. An empty ale-bottle and 
glass stood close beside him, and his stick 
had ^fallen near his chair.. I could not be 
mistaken in him, though his face was 
hidden ; so 1 went up and touched j him 
smartly on the shoulder. 

• “A fine morning John?” says I. “I 
thought I was here early; but it seems 
that you wore before me, ^er all.” 

He sprang to his feet at the sound < 3 f my 
voice, as if he had been stj^uck, and then 
tbrned impatiently away. 

“ What did you wake me for 1 ” he said, 
sullenly. 

“ Because I have news to tell you. You 
know that the sixth of August will be 
our last night here. . . . Well, mate, on the 
seventh, please God, I’m going to be married, 
and-” 

“ Curse you ! ” he interrupted, turning a 
livid face upon me, and an eye that glared 
like a tiger’s. “ Curse you ! How dare you 
conic to me with that tale, you smooth¬ 
faced hound 1 —to me, of all men living ? ” 

1 was so little jirepared for this burst of 
asslon, that I had nothing to say ; and so 
e went on : 

“ V/hy can’t you let me alone ? Why do 
yon tempt me for ? I’ve kept my hands off of 
yon till now , . . . ” 

He paused and bit his lip, and I saw that 
he was trembling from head to foot. I am 
Uo coward—it’s not likely that 1 should be a 
Patagonian Brother if 1 was — but the sight 
of his hatred seemed to tifrn me, for the mo¬ 
ment, (fuite sick and giddy. 

, “ My God! ” said I, leaning up against 

the table, “ what do you. mean ? Are you 
mad ? ” 

He made no' answer ; but looked straight 
at me, and then walked away. 1 don’t know 
how it was; but from that moment I 
knew all. It was written, somehow, in hU 
face. 

“ Oh, Ally dear ! ” I said to- myself with 
a kind of groan, and sat down on the nearest 
bench; I believe that, at that moment, I 
scarcely knew where 1 was, or what I was 
doing. 

I did not see bjxn again till we met on 
the stage, about an hour afterwai-da, to go 
through our scene in the rehearsal. It 
was a grand Easter piece with a great deal 
of firing, and real water, and a live camel 
in the last act; and Gi-ifilths and I, were 
Mozambiqae slaves, performing before the 
Eajah in the Hall of Condelabras. Except¬ 
ing that it cost a great deal of money, tiiat 
is all I ever knew about the plot; and, 
upon my word, 1 don’t believe that anybody 










else knew much more. Bj this time I had, 
of course, recovered my usual composure,; 
but I could see that Griffiths had been drink* 
ing, for his face was flashed and his baltmce 
unsteady. When the rehearsal was over, 
Mr. Eice called us into his private room and 
brought out a decanter of sherry, with which, 
I must say, he was always as liberal a^ any i 
gentleman could be. I 

“ Patagonians," says h^ for he had a won¬ 
derfully merry way with him, and always 
called us by tliat name, “I suppose you 
would make no objection to a little matter of 
extra work and extra pay on the sixth—just 
to end the season with something stunning— 
hey ? ” 

“ No, no, sir, not we,” replied Griffiths, in 
a sort of hearty manner that wasn’t imturA 
to him. “We’re ready for anything. Is it 
the flying business you spoke about the other 
d.iy ? ” 

“Better than that,” said tlie manager, 
filling up the glasses. “ It’s a new French 
feat that has never yet been done in this 
countiy, and .they call it the trapeze. Pata¬ 
gonians, your health! ” 

So we drank his in I’etiirn, and Mr. Rice 
expliiined all about it. It was to be an exhi¬ 
bition of posturing and a balloou ascent both 
in ouc. At some distance below the c.ar was 
to be secured a triangular wooden framework, 
which friiraework was called the trapeze, 
l^ni the lower pole, or base of this triangle, 
(me of us was to be suspended, with a fixture 
of strong leather attached to his ancle, in 
case of accidents. Just as the biilloou was 
rising and this mau ascending head down- 
wai’ils, the other was to catch him by the 
liands and go up also, having, if he preferred 
it, some bund or other to bind him to his 
companion. In tllis position we were then 
to go through,our customary perfo1*maaoes, 
continuing them so long as the balloon re¬ 
mained in sight.' ' 

“ All this,” said Mr. Eice, “ sounds much 
more dangerous than it fteally is. The 
motion of a balloou through the air is so 
steady aud imperceptible that, but for the 
knowledge of being up above the lionsetopa, 
you will perform almost us comfortably as iu 
the gardens. Besides, I am speaking to 
brave men who know their business, and are 
not to be dashed by a trifle—^liey, Patago¬ 
nians 1 ” 

Gnffitbs brought his liand down heavily 
upon the table, aud misde the glasses ring 
again. * 

“I’m ready, sir,” said he, with an oath. 
“ I’m ready to do it alone, if any man here is 
afraid to go wdth me ! ’’ 

Ha Ido^ed at me as bo said this, with a 
sort of mocking laugh that brought the blood 
up into my face. 

“If you mean that for me, John,” said 
I, quickly, “ I’m no more afraid than your¬ 
self; and, if that’s all about it, I’ll go up 
to-night I” 


If I was to try from bow till this day next 
year, I never could describe the expression 
that came over his fhee as T spoke those 
^ords. It seemed to turn all' the currents 
of my blood. I could not understand it 
then—but I understood it well enough after¬ 
wards. 

Well, Mr. Eice was mightily pleased lo 
find us so willing, and a very few more words 
ended the matter. Mr. Staines and his 
famous Wurtemberg balloon were to be 
engaged; fifteen hundred additional coloured 
lamps were to be hired; and Griffiths aud 
I were to recoiee twelve pounds a-pleee 
for the evening, over aud above our general 
salary. 

Poor Ally!, In the midst of the excite¬ 
ment, I had forgotten her, aud it was not till 
J was out of the theatre and walking slowly 
lioraewards that 1 remembered sho must be 
told. For my own part, I did not believe 
there was the slightest danger ; but I knew 
how her fears would magnify everything, and 
the nearer 1 came towards Islington the 
more ujicomfoi-table I felt. After all, I was 
such a coward—for I always am a coward 
where women arc concerned—that I could 
not tell her that day, nor even the neXt; aud 
it was only on Sunday, when we were sitting 
together after dinner, that I found courage 
to speak of it. I had expected something of 
a scene; but I liad no idea that she would 
have taken on as she did, and I declare that, 
even then, if the postei"a had not been already 
out .and m3’self bound in honour to act up to 
iny engagement, I won hi have gone straight 
to Mr. liice aud declinod the business alto¬ 
gether. Poor little, soft-hearted darling 1 it 
was a sore trial to her and to me also, aud I 
was an inconsiderate idiot nut to have thought 
of her feelings in the first instance. But 
there was no help for it now; so I gave her 
the only consolatioif in my power by solemnly 
promising that I woifld be the first man tied 
to the trapeze. It was, of coarse, the safest 
])osition, and when I had assured her of this, 
sho grew calmer. On all other points I kept 
my own counsel, as you may be certain; and 
as to John Griffiths, I saw less of him than 
ever. ITc even took his meals in the city 
now, and, during the seven daysjtl^t elapsed 
between the twenty-ninth and the sixth, 
never once C.ame face to face with me, except 
upon the«t-ige. 

1 had a hard matter to get away fttm 
home when the afternooft of Jhe sixth came* 
round. My darling clung about me as if lior 
heart would break, and althdligh T did my 
best to cheer her, I don’t mind confessing 
now that I went out and cried a tear or two 
in the pal sage. 

“ Keep up jrourapirits, Ally dear,” says I, 
smiling and kissing her the last thing before 
I left the house. “And don’t be spoiling 
your pletty eyes in that way. Eemeniber 
that I want you to look well, and tliat we 
are to Ije married to-morrow.” 
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' TTbe braltitude in the Belridere Gardens 
something wonderful. There they were, 
men, women,: and children, thronging the 
balconies, the orchestra-stairs, and eveiy 
available inch of gronud; and there, in the 
midst of them, rolled and swayed the huge 
Wurtemberg balloon, like a sleepy, lolling 
giant.' The ascent was fixed for six o’clock, 
that we might come down again by dsy- 
li£^t; so I made haste to dress, and tlien 
went to the green-room to see after Mr. 
Bioe, and hear something of what was going 
forward. 

Mr. Bice was tiiere, and. three gentlemen 
with him, namely, Colonel Steward, Captain 
Crawford, and Sydney Baird, Esquire. They 
were fine handsome looking gentlemen, all 
three—especially Sydney Baird, JCsquire, wlio 
was, as I have since been told, a ]>liiy-writer, 
and one of the cleverest men of the day. I* 
was going to draw back when 1 saw them 
mtling there with tlicir wine and cigars ; but 
they wouhl liave me in to take a glass of 
port, and shook hands with mo all round as 
polite as possible, and treated me as haud- 
BOmu as any gentlemen could. 

“Here’s health and success to you, my 
brave fellow,” says Colonel Steward, “ and a 
pleasant trip to us all! " and then I found 
that they were going up in the car with Mr. 
Staines. 

And now, what with tlieir light cheerful 
ways atid plc.-tsant talking, and what with 
the glass of wine that I had taken, and t.hc 
excitement, and the hum of voices fi om the 
crowd outside, I was in first-rate spirits, and 
as impatient to be off, as a racer at the start¬ 
ing-point. Presently one of the gentlemen 
looked' at his watch. 

“ What are we waiting for 1 ” said he. “ Tt 
is ten minutes past six already'.” 

And so it was. Ten minutospastlLe hour, 
and Griffiths had not yet Jbeen seen or heard 
of. Well, Mr. Bice grew very unea.sy, and 
the crowd very noisy, and so twenty minutes 
more went by. Then we made uyi our minds 
to go witiiuut him, and Mr. Bice made a 
little speech and explained it to the people; 
and then there was a cheer, and a gre.at 
^hnstle; and the gentlemen took their seats in I 
'tihe car; aud a liamper full of champagne 
and cold chifken was put in with them ; and 
I was made fast by one Jog to the base of the 
trapeze j and Mr. Staines was juat,about to 
get. in himself and give the signal to cut 
^loose, when who should we see forcing his 
way through the crowd but Griftiths. 

. Of coume there was anotlier cheer at this, 
and a delay of eight or ten minutes more 
while he was dressing. At last he came, and 
it was now just a quarter to sevem o’clock. 
He looked very sullen wlmn he found that 
be was to be the undermost; but there was 
no time to change anything now, even if I 
had been willing p so his left wrist my 
right 5 fere bound together by a leathern strap, 
^ho the baud struck up, the 


crowd applauded like, mad, and. the bal* 
loon rose straight and steady above the heads 
of the people. 

Down sank the trees aud the fountains,, 
and the pavement of upturned faces. Down 
sank the roof of tiie theatre, aud fainter grew 
the sound of the hurraliiug and the music. 
The sensation was so strange that, for the 
first taoment, I was forced to close my eyes, 
aud felt as if I must fall and he dashed to 
picOes. But that soon passed away, and by 
the time we had risen to about three hundred 
feet 1 was as comfortable as if I had been 
born and bred in the air with my head down¬ 
wards! 

Presently we began our performance^. 
Griffiths was as cool as possible—I m ver saw 
Itim cooloi'—and we went througli every con¬ 
ceivable attitude; now swinging by our 
hands, now by our feet, now throwing sum- 
Tiiersaults one ov'cr the other. And during 
the w'hole of this time the streets and squares 
seenieil to sink away to the right, and the 
noises from the living world died on the air 
—and, as I turned and slung, changing my 
position with every minute, 1 caught stiange 
flitting glimpses of the sunset and the city, 
the sky and the river, the gentlemen leaning 
over the car .and the tiny passengers swarm¬ 
ing down below' like ants on an ant-liill. 

’i'hen tlie gentlemen grow tired of leaning 
over, and liegaii to talk and laugh, .and busy 
llieuiselves over their hamper. I'heu the 
Surrej' liills ilrew nearer, aud tho city sank 
away to the right, farther and farther. Then 
there were notliing but green fields with lines 
of railway ci:o.s.sing tliem here and there ; and 
presently it grew quite damp and ini.slj', and 
we ceiused to see anything, except through 
breaks and openings iu the clouds. 

“(!ome, John,” says P, “our sliai^e of 
this Irashiess is done. Don’t you think we 
might as well be getting into the car 1 ” 

He was hanging below just then, holding 
on by my two hands, and had been h.aitging 
80> quite quiet for some minutes. 'He didn't 
seem to hear mo; and no wonder, for the 
clouds were gathering about us so thickly, 
that even tho voices of the gentlemen up 
above grew muffled, and I could hardly see 
for a •yard before me in any direction. So I 
called to himagain,nud repeated the question. 

He m.a(le no answer, but shifted liis grasp 
fi’oni my liaud to my wrist, and then up to 
the middle of my arm, so raising himself by 


the middle of my arm, so raising himself by 
ilegroes, till our facqs came nearly on a level 
There he paused, ana I feltiiis hot breath bn 
my chock. 

“ William Waldur,” said he hoarsely, 
“ wasn’t to-morrow to have been your 
w'edding-day 1 ” , 

Something in the tone of his voice, in the 
question, in the dusk and dreadful solitude, 
struck me with horror. T tried to shake off 
Lis hands, but he held too fast for that. 

“Well, what if !t was!” said I, after a mo¬ 
ment “You needn’t grip so hard. Catch hold 
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of tlie pole, will you> and let go of my. 
arms.” 

lie gave a short hard laugh, but never 
otirred. 

“I suppose we’re about two" thousand .feet 
high,” says he, and it seemed to me that he 
had something between his teeth. “ If either 
of us was to fall, he’d be a dead man before 
he touched the ground.” • 

I would have given the world at tliat 
moment to be able to see his face ; but what 
with my own head being downwards, iiud nil 
his weight hanging to my arms, I had no 
more power than an infant. 

“John! ” I exclaimed, “what do you 
mean 7 Catch hold of the pole, ;uul let me 
do the same. My head’s on Cre ! ” 

“ Do you see tliis 1 ” said lie, catching 
arms a couple of inches higher up, and looking 
rjglit into my face. “ Do you .'lee tliis 7 ” 

It was a large, open clasp-hiiifc, and ho 
wah holding it witli his teeth, llis breath 
seemed to hiss over the cold blade. “ i 
bouglit it this evening—T hid it in iny belt — 
I w-aited till the clouds camo round and 
there was no soul to see. T’resuntly 1 shall 
C 9 t you away from the balloon. 1 look ."in 
oath that, you should never have her, and I 
moan to keep it! ” 

A dimness came over my eyes, and every¬ 
thing grow red. I felt that in another 
rainui.',' 1 should be insensible. Ue thought 
I was so already, and, lotting my arms irec, 
made a spring at the pole overhead. ^ 

That spring saved me. Our wrists were 
bound together, and as he rose ho drew ftie 
along with him ; for T wa.s so faint and ghUly 
th.at r could make no elfort for myi'elf. 

1 saw him hold by the pole with his ]«ft 
hand ; I saw him take the knife in his right; 
1 felt the cold steel pass between Jiis wri,^t 

and thine, and then. • 

And then, tliu liorror of the moment gave 
me b.'ick my sti'engtb, and 1 clung to the 
framework just as the thong gave w.a}’. 

Wo were separated Bow,^m<I 1 wsis still 
seenrod to the trapeze by one ankle. Ho had 
only his arms to trust to—and the knife. 

(>h, the deadly, deadly strife that fo’lowed! 
it .sickens me to think of it. Dis only hojte 
now lay in the cumed weapon; and so, cling¬ 
ing to the wood-work with one hand, he 
strove to stab me with the other. 

It was life oi death now, and I grew 
desperate. To feel his murderous cJutcli 
upon my throat, and, in the silenco of 
that hideous struggle, *o hear the report 
of a champagne cork—followed by a ja-al 
of careless laughter—overheail .... Oh," 
it was worse than death, a hundred times 
over! 

T tannot tell how long wo clung thus, each 
with a baud upon the other's throat. It may 
have been only a few seconds j but it seeinod 
like hours to me. The question was sinijdy 
which shpuld bo strangleil first. 

Presently his gripe relaxed, his lips be¬ 


came dead-whito, and a shudder ran through 
every fibre erf bis body.. He had turned 
giddy! - , 

Then 4 cry burst from him—-a cry like 
nothing human. He made a false clutch at 
the trapeze, and reeled over. I caught him, 
just in lime, by the belt ronnd his waist. 

“ It’s all over with me,” he groaned between 
his set teeth. “ It’s till—over-r-with mo! 
Take your revenge!” Then his hpad fell 
heavily back, and he hung, a dead weight on 
my arm. 

I did take my revenge.; but it was hard 
work, and I was alre.ady half exhanstod, 
Tlow I contrived to hold him up, to unbind 
my foot, and to crawl, so laden, up the ropes, 
is more than T cm tell; but my pi"eseuce of 
mind never failea me for an iuhtant, and I 

I .siipj)ose the cxeitciueut- gave me a soi’t of 
Pl'al.'si' slronglh while it lasted. At all events 

II did it, though I now only remember climb- 
; iiig over the b.asket-work, and seeing the 
1 faces of the gentlemen all turned upon me as 
j 1 sunk to tlic bottom of the car, scjircely 
; more alive than the burthen in my arms. 

I He is a penitent man now, an Australian 
settler, and, as I am told, well to do in those 
' parts. 

j This is my story, and I have no more to 
tell. 


CHIP. 

A BniTISU NUI9ANCU. 

When London was empty, T, wishing to 
enjoy a solitiu-y ramble, left our populous and 
stiiriug agricultural village in Kent, swarm¬ 
ing witli .above two humlred and thirty souls 
(infants in arms included), and after half an 
hour’s walk to it, reached our railway sta¬ 
tion. At half-piisl leu in the morning I 
andved at London fridge. 

J forced my waj into the gr.and mart 
of lilejature, J’aternostcr How. Here there 
were many stops, hut I })ushcd on. Breath¬ 
ing awhile, as is natural at Amen Corner, 
luy mind became filled with the vastuess of 
the space I had thought so small. 

I am addressed with rudeness; T am 
hustled by a ruffianly fellow in a dirty blue, 
darkly-stained blouse, who wkWs a long 
ragged sluUJ and is ilriving reniul the comer, 
uitli many blows, several sorely disiressed 
bullocks and about a score of panting sheep, 
all pitifully bellowing ayd Ideating, towards 
a still narrower p.issagc which runs up on my* 
right land to Newgate Street^and,paases by 
what once was the Iloyal College ot Physi¬ 
cians, but is now a shambles. 

I sought refuge in a bookseller’s shop, 
wh«*"e knowledge for the people was conspi¬ 
cuously inscribed* on a board» there I 
inquired of the respectable jieison behind the 
counter what sort of a place it was which 
begot BO dangerous a nuisance in the busy 
haunts of men, especially of men engaged in 
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ihft jo^blest pursuit (bowing to bim)—the 
diffuBion of education and eimghtenuient. It 
seemed that my question was not Ukely to 
lead to the purchase nf any guide-book with 
a view to its solution. The worthy oracle of 
knowledge for the people answered me rather 
curtly, that he could not tell; all he could 
tell was that it was Newgate Market, and 
that the passage of dangerous animals to it, 
and of cart and waggon loads of reeking flesh 
from it, at all hours of the twenty-four, was 
a scandalous bub-ub-bore. As my new ac¬ 
quaintance, therefore, had told me all he said 
he could tell, and in a |,one as if farther 
query on my part would only be another 
bub-ub-bore, I resolved to see for myself how 
the intellectual and animal wants of the me¬ 
tropolis were represented Gy one seat—con¬ 
fessed together at one shrine. 

Following tlie track of the herd up the' 
strait, called Warwick Lane, I accordingly 
walk^, and speedily found myself in the| 
midst of filth, odious to nose and eye.s. Here 
vas Ave Maria Lane, haply so named from 
the expediency of patting up a prayer before; 
entering these deadly regions; and here. | 
again (only the emblem of the ragged staff | 
remaining), the illustrious king-maker, War- 
wickj left his name on a square, whence! 
vrithin a few years issued many liandsomel 
and useful volumes, and iii which I Lad| 
somewliere read that the kee|3er of the Itoyal i 
conscience, the Lord Cliancellor Tniro, was | 
bom and bred, whilst being educated at tlic : 
near school of Saint Paul’s. Close to the en¬ 
trance into this small square, 1 observed a 
crowd of five or six ill-conditioned fellows, 
and a dozen hoys of eight, nine, or fourteen 
years old. They were all gazing earnestly on 
something that was doing in a dilajtidated 
house, the door of which was open, while a 
wider uncasemented window also enlarged 
the accommodation for spcf tatois. The front 
division of the premises was occupied' by 
three men butchering sheep; in the back 
compartment, a little smaller, several others 
were employed in killing bullocks. Educa¬ 
tion for the people cost money in Paternoster 
Bow. Education for the people was to be 
^d gi'atis here. I’he Gaol of Newgate is 
within a few hundred yards, with its cells 
tenanted by» wife-abusei-s, burglars, mur¬ 
derers, child-slaughterers. 

More, much more than sufficient for the 
day was the evil thereof! Little did I dream 
in the morning whenj left our pleasant lanes 
&nd verdant fields, sprinkled with ffocks and 
herds, that my^uiet i-amble over a deserted 
town would lead me into scenes like these. 
To my rustic idea the evil of open slaughter¬ 
houses is gross Sind shameful; and it cannot 
be denied that its passive mnuission is •cal¬ 
culated to be very burtfm to the children 
who aleiseplible and meet together to witness 
these detestable spectacles. They mu|t cor¬ 
rupt the heart and the head, and pave the 
way, by a truiiiinf^ not to be withstood, to 


cruelty and crime. They ought to be pro¬ 
scribed, as hull-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
other debasing sports have been abolished. 
I do not censure necessary Ikhour, or the 
honourable conduct of {s most important 
traffic. It is against the abuse of tne one, 
and the forfeiture of every claim to sufferance 
in the other, that I raise mv voice. Let the 
laboifrers perform thpir work: as much oat of 
the common view as possible—let cruelty of. 
every kind to animals be prohibited, watched, 
and punished—and drovers and butchers and 
thcirdiolpei-s he subject to the same, or, as 
the case demands, a sharper control than 
omnibus or cabmen, and others of like con¬ 
dition, who ply their occupations openly 
amid the millions of the metropolis. Let 
tl cir employers and salesmen he placed under 
more efficient surveillance. The creed of 
Mahomet is not particularly memful, yet 
there is recognised by the Mahometans the 
need of some reminder to the slaughterer' of 
animals that he shall be gentle in perform¬ 
ance of his duty. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Egypt, published twenty years ago, informs 
us th.at according to the Moslem law, An 
animal that is killed for the food of mffc 
must be slaughtered in a peculiar maimer: 
the person who is .^bout to perform the ope¬ 
ration (instead of Newgate oaths and curses) 
must say, ‘ In the name of God ! God is must 
great! ’ and then cut its throat (instantly 
and effectually), taking care to divide the 
wiiidpme, gullet, and carotid arteries. It is 
I'orbiduen to employ, in this case, the phrase 
wliich is so often made use of on other occa¬ 
sions, ‘In the name of God the Compassionate, 
the Mercihil! ’ because the mention of the 
m«st benevolent epithets would seem like a 
mockery of the sufferings which the animal 
is about to endure. Some persons in Egypt, 
but mostly women, when about to kill 
animal lor food, say, ‘In the*uame of God, 
God is most great! God give tliee patieueo 
to endure the aflSiction He has allotted 
thee!’” I am,no advocate for such cere¬ 
monial customs, which lose effect by repeti¬ 
tion ; hut snrely the contrast of the seutiiuent 
among people we speak of as uncivilised and 
barbarous, should convey something of a 
lesson and a i'epro.ach. 

A TREE IN THE STREET. < 

1 . 

Though varied their features, ynt equally creatqr<-s 
Of lliin will) shall wei^i iii llis balance their \y»i th. 
The good they engender reveals in their splendour— 

. The pride of the woodlands, thu lord of the earth i. 
Burn like the mallow that blooms in the shallow; 

Fair in their fruitfulness, dire in their dearth. 

n. t ' 

Thus musing serenely where hranehes all greenly 
O’ersliadow’d the murmur of hurrying feet, 

AVhere throng’d in commotion like tides of flic ocood. 
Those waves of the world with sad voices replete, 
Rays thro’ it gleamingj winds thro’ it streaming, ' 
Fresh grew a tree 'mid the dust of the street. 
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There gold-robbing varlete and brazen-eyed barlota, ' 
The aqnalor, tbe vice, and the dregi of the town. 
The wine-bibber reeling, the murde|er atealing . 
From daybreak—vile ipawn of the peer and tbe 
clown, 

Round it assemble where the leaves tremble, 

Calm, o’er abysses of crime looking down. 

»v. • 

Yet sweet as the morning with verdure adorning 
Those hannts of Debauch by her votaries trod, 
Divine as tbe wild weed beloved iu our childhood, 
.ind pure as if nurtured in Eden’s young sod ^ 
Green those leaves quiver, radiant for ever. 

Sinless as when first create' by their God. 

V. 

Beholding thus stainless, that life ever painless, 

Still budding thro’ smoko ’neatb the bine heaven's 
face, * 

My thoughts with emotion supreme as devotion 
; Seem'd yearnings to cherish that type of its rare : 

I I could have bless’d it, I could have kiss'd it, 

Clasping it round in a loving enibruce. 


I BUNKING AWAY. 

I JPuTTJNO aside, for the present, the whole 
I 'Bntieh uriny and navy, which have nothing 
i to do with my proposition, I will lay it down 
I as a principle, that all hnmuu beings have a 
n .tural propensity to run away. To run 
I f.way whither J and from what ? Well, that 
0 not the question. I only know that, after 
I it patient survey of human liistory—after 
I recalling innumerable instances, aft^', sc- 
j ' cretly communing with my own heart, which 
j' is, I hope, no fainter than other men’s—it 
1 secins to me as certain as any truth in 
I physics, tliat any man who did not constantly 
I control his nature by a powerful effort, would 
j at some period of his life inevitably run away, 
i Cognisant of this weakness in our iititure, 

I knowing how it leads us—when w'eJiavc not 
' the happruess of being able to run away our¬ 
selves—to take a delight in reading how 
somebody else ran away, does not the 
skilful fictioiiist continually ^iresont us with 
artful narratives of flight and concealment, 
aeasnning them with powerful motives, and 
raising us to the highest pitch of sympathy 
and interest, by showing his hero who has 
run away, always on the point of being 
hunted down, tracked out, and brought back 
again 1 How we exult in hia escapes; how 
we go with him-—no matter how great a 
rascal—when he slips away, and, for a while, 
is once more free; ho^ we enjoy the calm 
retirement of his hiding-place,—the more, if 
it is iu the midst of a busy town or city, in 
the very neighbourhood, perhaps, of his per¬ 
secutors, who fancy he is far off. How we 
shaje in the excitement of his stealing out 
amougsifthein in disguise; how we feel with 
him a fasoination iu the idea that some acci¬ 
dent may, at any moment, break the charm 
of that peaceful shelter, and send him out a 
breathless fugitive once more. There are 
Caleb Williams, Prankenateia and the Stu -1 
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dent, l^on of Athens, the Fidr Imegaa, 
Colonel Jack, Gil Bias, Cara, and Chflde 
Harold; liobinson Crusoe,BoQyau’sPilL'rim, 
tlte Chevalier des Grievx, the Lover of Mr. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and a score of people 
in tlie late Monsieur Sue’s Mysti^es of Paris. 
And if I were to mention the instances of 
real men who have yielded to the innate and 
fascinating desire of running away, this paper 
would run to seed iu a mere dry Int of 
names. Not to mention the Wandering Jew 
—who has been running away now for neiuiy 
two thousand years, leading, 1 should say, not 
a miserable, but ^ flue natural supernatural 
soil of life, full of a strong but not unpleasing 
excitement, bating remorse, which time may 
be charitably supposed to bavc diminished— 
there was Governor Wall, Wortley Montagu, 
the Abb6 IVevost, Mirabeau, Edgai- Allan 
•Poe, Oliver Goldsmith, Louis Pliilippe, Jolm 
Wilkes, Dick Whittington, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, alias Comberbateb, Louis Napo¬ 
leon Douupartc, Sir Bichard Steele, William 
Hutton, Thonms Otway, Eugene Aram, 
.Jonathan Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, William 
Cobbett, Jean Jacques Bousseau, and a thou¬ 
sand othei's, not including the less illusti'ious 
list of initials 'who have always ran away, 
and are daily advertised for iu the columns 
of the newspapers; and leaving out of the 
question, as actuated by a difiTerent passion, 
all those infatuated persons who have ran 
away to get married by Fleet and Savoy 
parsons, and blacksmiths at Gretna. ‘ 

As 1 run over these names, and many 
more that I have not ventured to write down, 
remembering their lives and adventures, 
most of them read long ago, and more than 
half-forgottcu, 1 am more than ever con¬ 
vinced of the soundness of my principles by 
observing what is the particular incident 
which, above all others, is fresh as ever iu my 
memory. Who \|as Caleb Williams’s tor- 
luentor ; and even svhy he tormented him I 
have not, after twenty years, a very clear 
remembrance. What was the name of the 
student who created the nmnster in Franken¬ 
stein ; or why he turned his attention to that 
mischievous art, 1 have entirely forgotten. 
Nor could I be relied upon to give the briefest . 
outline of the lives of any of tlioae persons [ 
whose names I have meutisnsd; but- 1 | 

remember well that each aud every one, for 
some reason, and at some time or other, i 
ran away. I'his is what held mo delighted | 
through page after page aud chapter after { 
chapter, aud this it is which«still makes eacB | 
name anti story pleasant to recall^ There is | 
Sir Richard Steele—poor Dick Steele, as [ 
some people, call him. I am not familiar |j 
enough with him to speak of him in that j 
easy manner j but 1 know that he rode in the |l 
Guards, and fodj^ht a duel, aud became a 
Christina hero ; and wrote plays and essays j 
in the Tattler, the Guardian, aud the Sjieo- 
I tator, and became Mr. Addison’s double, and 
1 got into debt, and had a narrow-miuded 
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wlio 'wished him to tftke care of his 
money and not get^irunh. This is very well, 
but 1 like best-to imagine him running away, 
as he did in the evil days when wife and Mr. 
Addison were dead, ana the boxes at Button’s 
were filled with unknown faces; when cre¬ 
ditors became more importunate, and friends 
, unkind. Then all forgotten wei-e the malig¬ 
nity of critic Dennis, and the tierce wit of 
Swift, and the insolence of Wagstaife, and tlie 
gibes of Pope and the Scribblers’ C'lnb, the 
squabbles of the players, and the strife of 
Whig and Tory. Far away down in Here- 
fordwire, famous for its orchards, and finally 
in Langunnor in the hesfrt of Wales, lie 
found a hiding-place, and was forgotten till 
he died, Am i the fool of fancy wlicn 1 
picture the jovial town-man settling down in 
that sweet pastoral Welsh village, where they 
show the wall of his ganlen yet, and won-' 
dering why he had not niu away long ago 
to such a life of peace, and leisure, and 
content. Of a ditferent kind was the 
j^ght of his enemy, Swift, when in the 
^ry crisis of his political life, he aiuKlenly 
I vanished, none, save a trusty fricinl, knew 
^ whither, and in the antechambers of Windsor 
and St. James’s, was founil no more dispensing 
patronage to friends, and counsel to states¬ 
men famous now in English history. Wneii 
parties were split asunder by a dread of the 
poi>e, and a liaired of a German successor; 

I when friends were pemisting in a dangerous 

f ame;-when the queen was dying, and the 
attle of tory and whig waging fiercer than 
ever, the haughty Swill saw no course wiser 
or better than to run away. So be went 
down to a little village in Berkshire; and 
there, while men were bewildered by his llight., 
took shelter in a quiet parsonage, wliere only 
faint echoes of tiie great storm of politics 
eonid reach Jiim ; while, with his host, a 
melancholy, thoughtful man, lie dined at 
twelve or one, supped bread and butter 
and a glass of ale, and went to bed at ten. 
Nor did Swift ever lose his taste lor tlie 
pleasure of running away. Many anecdotes 
are told of his sudden disappearances ; of his 
love for escnji'ng from the great world even 
mto questionable company; cfirrying his 
passion, so' far as sometimes to make long 
tours on foot, sleeping by the w.ay in low 
country lodging housc.s, where, it may be 
supposed that be picked up his keen 1'eniers- 
like emoymeut of the humorous side of low 
-life. Far more distinct, however, in my i 
fiiemory is the ranniug away of Jean .Jacques 
llonsseau. ^ w’ould not remeinber it ? 
It is a scene in wliich ■we have ouj'selves j 
acted at some time far off, but still remem¬ 
bered well. My copy of Jean Jacques, well- 
thumbed when I had it, and wanting some 
pages at the end, has long bgo gone the way 
‘ of all lent books; but 1 tliiuk 1 could tell 
pretty accurately the story of the flight 
*^,fi’om Geneva,' which was the beginifing of 
• '^pt self-torturing dopfaist’s marvellous career. 


I have never forgotten how the watch- 
engraver to whom.ois friends, little dreaming 
of the fame that was to greet him on the way 
of life, had boni|d him in his youth, tyrannised 
over him, struck him for reading by night, 
oyertasked him, reviled him, stinted him of 
food ; and how Jean Jacques bore it all, and 
stealthily found means to devour the whole 
librajpy of the Genevan bookseller. Neither 
have I forgotten those stolen country rambles 
in which he knew the' sweet taste of vaga¬ 
bondage, and for the first time dreamed of 
the Messed resource of running away; "my 
heart was always with him, when, hurrying 
b.ack at dusk one day, he heard the trumpet 
blow the signal for the raising of the draw¬ 
bridge, which would shut him out of the 
qfity for tlie night, and bring him to sure 
disgrace if he remained. At a few paces 
from tlie guard, as he came up eager and 
breathless, behold the drawbridge ro.se, 
ami the destiny of Jean Jacques was ful¬ 
filled. He lingered there till daylight, with 
a natural fondness for the old city, and 
tlieii dep.arted never to retum. "What 
might become of him, or wluther he would 
go, he knew not. . Whether the autha||(^ 
Lies would track him out and bring him to 
disgrace,and the punishment of the cruel laws 
of that Galvinistio community, Joan Jacques 
and his I'cadors know not, as he hurried 
aw.ay penniless; till he finds himself in Turin, 
and is safe. Who would now know the name 
of Jea^ Jacques had ho never run away. 

More impressive and pathetic, because 
vaguer, and leaving more to be imagined, is 
the liiglit of the poet Collins, whose name I 
omilled to mention in my list of fugitives. 
Not much is known of Cuilins beyond what 
is given in tlie brief but affecting nanvitiv-c of 
his friend Johnson. We learn that he was a 
hatter's a/>u, and a boy 011 the foundation at 
Wiiieliest.er College; that he out-iiistaneed 
boys of far li.apjiier circmustances, carrying 
away the prize—a fellowship at Oxford— 
over all. lie wfl.s a carious scholar, learnt l 
in the classic and modern languages, and 
<lep]>ly versed in all poetic and legendary lore. 
We know tlint, having fought the battle of 
life up to a point, ho fell into a weak, irreso¬ 
lute habit, only explained in the sequd, 
when he sank into a' settled madness. Bui 
what is to mo far more interesting, is the fact 
thiit when he felt this madness stealing Upon 
hiui, when he found that the ease and com- 
jietenee of a fortune which he had acquired 
were as nothing aga'ltnst this great calamity, 
of whose approach none knew save him, he 
look a resolution to depart—to hurry uway 
out of Engl.tnd, anywhei’o; as if the terrors 
of that disease couhl. be escaped by llkht; 
.and so disappeared from all who ktiowhim, 
and somewhere in French or German cities 
was seen, from time to time, hastening ever, 
though with no settled: destination—a silent, 
soli tiu-y, haunted mn. 

More cheerful to think ui’on as having a 
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hBi^iw ^«el, is the running away of WD- 
liam Hutton of, Birminghami stationer, of 
which he himself has given us a' touching 
narrative. I never took to Hatton in the 
days of his success ; for it seemed .to me that 
he got rich by sheer good luck, and tiiat any 
one who went upon his plan again must 
inevitably come to ruin; but the sufferings 
and anxieties of his flight from Nottingham. 
were mine. It most be considerably more, 
than a hundred years ago since, smarting | 
like Jean Jacques under the insults and 
oppression of his master—I think his angle— I 
he ran away with a little bundle and with a j 
shilling or two in his pocket, takiug, as! 
he thought, farewell of Nottingham for ever; 
and this reminds me of the running away of 
Benjamin Franklin, and of what it led t(^ 
which is in the memories of all >ny leaders. 

And, indeed, what does not every one of 
these instances remind mo of ’ Cowper, 
melancholy mad and smitten with remorse 
at his attempt at self-destruction, running 
away from the gay worhl where ho had vainly 
thought to live as they lived, down to Olucv, 
there to lead a traiinnil and liteiary life for- 
gaiten by all bis old companions. There ho 
f^nd the true secret of happiness, and ivon- 
dcred, as all men have w'ondered, who ever 
tried this remedy, why he should live in the 
din and wartare of the world, ru(ne<i and 
jostled by the insolent an<l the strong ; why 
he should strive for the patronage of the great 
and a post at the House of Commons, torriient- 
ing himself with doubts and fears, wften it 
was so easy to slip away and be at rest. 

Johnsbii, hiding in obscure lodgings in the 
days when clean linen with him was scarce, 
till mistaking for a cause of his happiness 
what was in fact but an accidental associa¬ 
tion of that delightful reliroment, he ven¬ 
tured to confess I'.is affection for a dirty shirt. 

•Tullius sitting in the of Alnum 

the bookseller, in PicoadillyJ listening to the 
literary and political gossip”of the hour, and 
wondering, with the rest, who Junius was. 
For, I do not hesitate to class Junius among 
the men who have run away. Ho had run away 
from his political Associates, and all his 
private friends, into a shelter where no man 
could ever trace him; combining luxuriously 
all the pleasures of runuing away with the 
excitement of the strife. And what was tliat 
gentleman’s name who had been taken away, 
when an infant, from his father the cliief of a 
wild tribe of Indiansl it was at some time 
towards the end of the liist century. He, I 
remember, acquired tbo tastes and habits of 
civilised life,—even improved so far as to 
liglit a duel with an ollicer, I think, aiid yet, 
after all, ran away;—gave up the comfortable 
rooff the wig, the powder, and the tights; the 
sword, the buckle, and the tii-cornered hat, 
to go back and join the savage tribes again. 
He had never known his own people and had 
therefore no ties of kindred or associates in' 
the far wilds. He could have been moved I 


by nothing ; but the natural aubprn destr^f 
mauT—the desire to, fun away. 

As I brood over this,delightful idea, it 
becomes to mo more and more inexplicable 
that people, do not universally find, out the 
true remedy for the trouble and turmoil of 
life, and in a body run away—sever tbem- 
selves from everything and begone. Why 
does not tl»e Speaker of the House of 
Commons run away! Why does not ^e 
Lord Chancellor, sitting under that awrol 
flowing, full-bottomed wig in the midst 
of the dog-days run away-r-why do not 
all the judges run aw'ay i Behind ^ their 
judicial sea to, terSptingly, cut in the wall, 
is a little door through wliieh they go out 
for refreshment iu the middle of the day. 
Why not take that opportunity, doffing gown 
and wi.g, and throwing judicial gravity to the 
Svindfl, slip out and leave brother Quiddit to 
tlinuder to tJie empty seat 1 Why come back 
and listen to that gentleman’s mock-defer¬ 
ential sare.-wms 1 Wiy botlicr the liead with 
um-iiveiling tbo title of Owen Gleudower to 
a yard and a-half of his neighbour’s ground f 
Finally, why sljould any crowned head stand 
up to be shot .at, every now and then, when 
the remedy is (d)vioo8 and eaayl The list, 
irnleed, of kings who have run away, from 
Chaj-les the Fifth to King Leopold, would 
count iio small number. Did not old Georgs 
the Third, when Wilkes and Aniorica had 
driven him to distraction, dream of it like a 
schoolboy who sees the school-door open on a 
sunny day 1 Why, in short, should 1 weary 
niy readers with hirthcr questions when the 
thing is eiear 1 I should liope that they are 
airea«ly eonvertetl to my views, and are only, 
anxious to run away. 

WANDERINGS IN INDIA, 

I CANNOT leave Meerut* without taking the 
render to the rliurdlivard of that station. 

An ludiiiu chiireh /iird presents a very diffe¬ 
rent aspect to a chmxdiyard in England, or else- 
wlieve. Tlio tombs, for the most pai-t, are 
very much larger. IV hen first erected,or newdy 
done up, they are as white as snow, formed, 
M they are generp.ll3', of chunaiu (plaster), 
wiiicl) somewliat resembles Homan cement; 
but after oxposui’e to only one^rainy season, 
and ono hot weather they becofu# begrimed 
and .almost black. The birds, flying from 
structure to struetnre, carry with them the 
seeds qf various phuits and herbs, and these if 
not speedily refnoved, •take root and growi 
apace. A stranger wandering in the church¬ 
yard of Meerut might fancy tljftt hP is amidst 
ruijis of stupendous antiquity, if he wei-e not 
aware of the fact that fifty years have 
scarcely elapsed since the first Christian 
corpse was deposited within those walls 
which now encircle some five .acres of 
ground, literally covered tvilh tombs, in every 
stage sf preservation and decay. I was cou- 

* See i>age IIX 
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^Ifoted. in my ramble throagh the-Meerut 
ohurehyard by an old and very intelligent 
pejiaiouer, who had originally been a private 
m a regimenb of Light Dragoons. This old 
man lived by the churchyara, that is to say, 
he derived a very comfortalde income from 
looking after and keeping in repair the 
tombs of those whose friends are now far 
away; but whose thoughts, nevertheless, still 
tun occasionally to that Christian enclosure 
in tlie land of heathens and idolaters. 

“ 1 get^ sir, for this business,” said the old 
man, pointing with his stick to a very magni¬ 
ficent edifice, “two pounds a-year. It is not 
much, but it is what I asked, and it pays me 
very well, sir. And if you should go back to 
England, and ever come across any of her 
family, I hope, sir, you will tell them that 
I do my duty by the grave; not that I 
think they have any jioubt of it, for they 
must know—or, leastways, they have been 
told by them they nan believe—that if I 
never received a farthing from them I would 
always keep it in repair, us it is now. God 
bless her, and rest her soul! She w<is as good 
and as beautiful a womau us ever trod this 
earth.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“ Hie wife of an oflieer in my old regiment, | 
sir. 1 was in her, husband’s Iroo}). He’s 
been out twice since the regiment went 
home, only to visit this grave; for he lias 
long since sold out of the service, and is a 
rich gentleman. The last time he came 
was about five years ago. He comes what 

J ou call incog.; nobody knows who he is, :ind 
e never calls on anybody. All that he now- 
docs in this country is to come here—stop 
for three days and nights—putting up at the 
dfik bungalow, and spending his time here, 
crying. It is there that he stands — 
where you stand now—fixing his eyes on the 
tablet, and sometimes laying bis bead down 
on tlie stone, and calliiib out her namc{ 

‘ Ellen! Ellen ! My own dear Ellen! ’ He 
did love her surely, sir.” 

“Judging from the age of the latly— 
twenty-three, and the date of her death,— 
he must be rather an old man now.” 

Yes, sir. He must be more tliau sixty; 
%ipt his love for her memory is just as strong 
as ever. She jiied of a fever, poor thing. And 
for that business,” he again pointed with ids 
stick to a tomb admirably preserved, “ I used 
to get two pounds ten shillings a-year. That 
is the tomb of a little gii'l of five yeans old, 
ytt^daughter of, a civilian. The pai-ents are 
iwP' dead- They must be, for I have not 
heard of ’6m Itv received anything from ’em 
for more than six years past.” 

“Then, who keep the tomb in repair 1 ” 

“I doi sir. When 1 am here with my 
trowel and mortar, and 'whitewash, why 
shouldn’t I make. the outside of the little 
lady’s last home on eartli, as bright and as 
fair as those of her friends and neigh&onrs ? 

1 ]|)|,ve a nurseiy- of ’em as 1 call it over in 


yonder corner—^etbildren’s corniBr. Some 
of ’em are pid for-|-othere not; but wheu 
I’m. there,,doing what’s needful, I touch ’em 
up .all alike—bless their dear little souls. 
And somehow or other every good action 
meets its own reward, and often when we 
least expect it. Now, for instance, sir, about 
three years and a-balf ago, I was over there 
putting the nursery in good order, when 
up comes a grey-headed geutleman, and, looks 
about the graves. Suddenly he stopped 
opposite to one and began to read, and pre¬ 
sently be took out his pocket-baudkerehief 
and put it to bis eyes. 

“ ‘ Did you know that little child, sir ? ’ 
said I, when it was not improper to speak. 
‘Knowill’ said he,‘yes. It was my own 
little boy.’ ‘ Dear me, sir! ’ I answered 
him. ‘ And you are, then, Lieutenant Stat- 
terleigb ? ’ ‘I was,’ said he j ‘ but I am now 
the colonel of a regiment that has just come 
to India, and is now stationed at Dinapore. 
But tell me, who keeps this grave in order ? ’ 
‘ I do, sir,’ says I. ‘ At whose expense ? ’ says 
he. ‘ At nobody’s, sir,’ says I. ‘ It is kept in 
order by the dictates of my own conseienee. 
Your little boy is in good company here ; a^d 
while 1 am wliiteniiig the tomos of the other 
little dears, I have it not in my heart to pass 
by his, witliout giving it a touch also.’ 

“ Blest, if he didn't take me to the house 
where he was staying, and give me five hun¬ 
dred rupees! That sort of thing has hap¬ 
pened to mo more than five or six times in 
niy life,—not that I ever hope or think of 
being paid for such work and labour* when 1 
am about it.” 

“'Diat must have been a magnifieeiit 
.afiiiir,” siiid 1, pointing to a be.ax> of red 
stone and marble. “But how comes it in 
ruins 1 ” 

“Itis^just as it was left, sir. Tho lady 
died. Her husband, a judge here, took on 
terribly; and ordered that tomb for her. 
Some of the stone was brought from Agra, 
some from Deljii; but betore it was put 
together and properly erected he married 
again, and the woi-k was stopped. I was pre¬ 
sent at the funerid. There was no getting 
him away after the service was over, and at 
last they had to resort to force and violence, 
in fact, to carry him out of the yard. , But 
the shallowest waters, as the proverb says, 
sir, always make the most noise, while those 
aro the deepest that flow on silently. Yonder 
is a funny tomb, sir,” continued the old man, 
again pointing with*his stick. “There!— 
close to the tomb of the lady which I first 
showed you.” 

“How do you mean, fuunyl” I asked, 
ob^rving nothing particular in the struc¬ 
ture. *' * 

“ Well, sir, it is funny Only on account of 
the history of the two gentlemen whose 
remains it covers,” replied the old man, lead¬ 
ing me to the tomb. “One of these young gen¬ 
tlemen, sir, was an officer—a lieutenant— 
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'in the'*!Bengal Horse **** other order, when they ran riot in Gibraltar, some 

was an ensign in a Royal Regiment of the years ago, Th» ia the tomb of GeneRil 

Line. There was a ball; amfby some acci- Considine, rotting and going rt^idly to decay, 

dent'that beautiful lady of cur regiment had though it was only built in the year eigh- 

engaged herself to both of them for the same teen hundred and forty-five. A great deal of 

dance. When the time came, both went up money is squandered in the churchyards in 

and claimed her hand. Neither of them would India. Tombs are erected, and at a great 

give way; and the lady not wishing to offend expense frequently. After they are once put 

either, by showing a preference, and finding up it is very seldom that they are visited or 

1 heraelf in a dilemma, declined to dance ^tn heeded. Tens of thousands of pounds hhve 

I' either. Not satiafled with this, they retired been thrown away on the vast pile of bricks 
! to the verandah, where they had some high and mortar and stone that you now see 
words, and the next morning they met— within this enclosure; and, with the exception 
! beliind the church there—^and fought a Ruel, of a few, all are crumbling away. A Hindoo 
{ in which both of them fell, mortally wounded. —a sweeper—Baid.to me the other day, in 
j Tliey had scarcely time to shake liands with this graveyard, ‘ Why don’t you English, 

! one another, when they died. In those days burn your dead, as we do, instead of leaving 
matters'of the kind were very easily hushed their graves here, to tell us how much you 

I up ; and it was given out—though everybod;f can neglect them, and how littlb you 

knew to the contrary—that one had died of ^are for them ? What is the use of 

lever, and the other of cholera; and they whitening a few sepulchres amidst this mass 

i. wore both buried side by side in one grave; of black ruin 1 ’ I had no answer to give the 

' • and this tomb was erected over tliem at the fellow, sir. Indeed, the same thought had 

joint expense of the two regiments to which often occurred to me, while at work in this 

i they belonged. I get ten rupees a year for wilderness. Do you not think, sir, that the 

I I keeping this grave in order.” government, through its own executive 

I “ Who j)ay8 you ? ” officers, ought to expend a few hundred 

“A gentleman in Calcutta, a relation of pounds every year on these yards, in order 
[t '• one of them. I’ll tell you what it is, sir. to avert such a soajulal and disgrace 1 1 
|| This foolish affair, which ended so faUlly, do not speak interestedly. 1 have as mvich 
jl , sowed the seeds of the fever that carried oil .already on my hands as 1 can perform, if not 
i! that beautiful and good woman, yonder. She more ; but 1 do often think that there is 
'! was maddened by the thought of being the really some reason in the remarks of that 
!j cause of the quarrel in which they lost sweeper. All these graves that you see here 
li their lives. I knew them both, sir^from so blackened and left to go to ruin, are the 
'i seeing them so often on the parade-ground, graves of men who have served their country 
' and at the band-stand; very fine young and died in its service. Very little money 

I men they were, sir. Yes; here they sleep iit would keep the yard free from this grass and 

! peace.” tlicse rank weeds, and very little more would 

I I “Whose tombs are those?” I askesl, make all these tombs fit to be seen; for 
ji jioiuting to some swo or three hninlred, neither labour nor whitewash is expensive in 
i| which were all exactly alike, and in throe this part of the world. One would hardly 
jl straight lines: in other words, three deep.” suppose, on looking about him just now, 

“ Those are the tombs of th? men of the that the sons and ^laughters of some of the 
;j tfameronians, sir. These graves are all best families in EngUiia are buried here, and 
j uniform, as you observe. Fever maile sad that in a very short time no one will be able 
havoc -with that regiment. <They lost some to distinguish the spot where each is ly*ng : 
three companies in all. Behind them are the so defaced and so much alike will all the 
tombs of the men of the Buffs, and behind ruins become. What, sir, I repeat is tho 
them tho tombs of the men of other Royal use of throwing away money in building 
■ Regiments of Infantry—all uniform, you tombs, if they are not kept in repair ? 
see, sir; but those of each regiment, rather Instead of laying out fifty or a hundred 
differently shaped. To the right, flanking the pounds on a thing like this, "why not lay 
infantry tombs, are the tombs of tlie men of out only five pounds on a single head-stone, , 
the Cavalry, Eighth and Eleventh Dragoons, and put the rest out at interest to keep 
and Sixteenth Lancers. In the rear of the it up ? ” 

Cavalry are the tombs qf the Horse and Foot “ Or a small slab with an iron railing 
Artillery men,-7-all uniform, you see, sir. round it ? ” • ^ j 

Egad ! if they could rise just now, what a “ Ah, sir ; but then yon wqjild require an ■ 
pretty little army they would form—of all European to remain hei'e, and a couple of ■ 
ranks-^ome thousands ' of ’em, and well native watchmen to see that the railings were 
offiqered. too, they would be ; and here a man not carried off by the villtmera. As it is, 

I to lead them. ^ This is the tomb of Major- they never allow an iron railing to remain 
I General Considine, one of the most dis- longer than a Iveek, or so long as that. 

( tjJiguUUed men in the British army. He was They watch for an opportunity, jump over 
the officer riiat the Duke of Wellington fixed this Iqpr w.all, and tear them down, or wrench 
upon to bring the Fifty-third Foot into good them off and away with them.” 
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“But surely there is some one to watch taken away bodily, to phvethe eleplitnt8h«i 
the ya’rd 1 ” or camel yard, pernapa, of some rich natiTe , 

■“Yes’, two swecpera—men of th 4 lowest in the neighbourhood. Looking atound mo, 
caste of Hindoos. Aiid when it is fouud out as I did, and rememberlBg Keniaul when it 
that a grave has been plundered of its railings, was crowded with Europeans, it seemed to 
or that the little marble tablet, which some me as though the British had been turned out 
have, lias been taken away,they deny all .know- of the country by-the natives, mid tliivt the 
ledge of the matter, and are simply discharged, most sacred spot in the cantonment had been . 
and two others of the same caste are put into desecrated out of spile or revenge. Aud it is 
their places. It would not be much to build a just what they would do if ever they got the 
oomforteble little bungalow for an ^European upper band.” 

—a man Iflie myself, ibr instance—and give [Widlst I write, it has just occurred to me 
the yard into his charge, holding him respon- that this old soldier and his family perished ^ 
sible for any damage done, and requiring him in the massacre at Meerut on the tenth of i 
to see that the grave of evfry Christian—man, May. lie was, in some way, related to, or 
wpdian, aud child—is kept in good order, connected by marrijige with Mrs. Courtenay, 
But horrible as is the cuiulilion of this cluircli- the keeper of the hotel, who, with her nieces, [ 

I yard—looking as it does, for the most part, was so barbarously murdered on that dis- 

more like a receptacle for the boilies of (aslrous occasion.] '■ 

felons than those, of good and brave soldiers “ W hy, bless my soul! ” exclaimed the old ■' 
I and civilians, and their wives and children— m.an, stooping down aud picking up some- ;; 
it is really nothing when compared with the thing, “ if the old gentleman hasn’t shed hio 1 
grave-yard at Kernaul. Kernaul you know, skin .again ! This is the skin of a very large , i| 
sir, was our great fi'outicr station some snake, a cobra capella, that I have known jj 
twenty years ago. It was, in fad, as large a I'or the la.st thirteeu years. He must be pre- il 
statiou as Umballah now is. It hud its cions old from liis size, the slowness of j 
i church, its play-house, its b.arracks for his inoveinents, and the ba<l cough he has | 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, its mess- had for tlic last four or five years. Last 
houses, magnificent bungalows, and all the winterise w.as very bad indeed, b-nd 1 thought 
rest of it. For some reason or other—but lie was going to die. He was then living in ■ 
what that reitsou was 1 could never discover, the ruins of old General Webster’s vault, and j 
nor anybody else to my knowledge—the coughing continually, just like a man with ;< 
station was abandoned with all its buildings, tiie asthma. However, I strewed a Jot of 1 . 
wliich cost the governinent and jirivatc in- fine ashes and some bits of wool in the ruin 
I dividuals lacs and lacs of rupees. You m.ay to k^ep him warm by night, aud somo fine i: 
j be pretty sure that the villagers were not white sand at the entrance, upon wlilch he i! 

I long in plundering every house that was un- used to crawl out aud bask, when the sun |i 

S rotected, Away went tlie doors and win- bad made it hot enough; and when the warm l! 

owe, the Venetians, and evei’y bar, bolt, nail, weather set in ho got all right again.” i| 

or bit of iron upon which they could Jay • “ Uatlicr a strange fancy of youiw, to live il 

their fingers; not content with this, tlie upon such amicable terms with the great i 

brutes set fire to many or nearly all of the enemy of the human rhm ?” ;; 

thatched bungalows, in the hope of jiicking “ Well, perliaps it is. But ho once bit and 'j 
up something amongst tl^e ruins. The church killed a thief who came here to rob a chddV 'i 
—the largest and beat in the Up])er Pro- grave of the iron railings, which its parents, i 
Vinces, with no one to lake care of it—was contrary to my advice, had ])l.aced round it, 'j 
one of the first places tJmt sufTcred. Like and ever siuce«theu I have liked the simke, ij 
the other buildings, it was despoiled of its and Jiave never tbouglit of molesting him. I j| 
doors, windows, benches, bolts, nails, &c.. and have hud many an opportunity of killing 11 
tiiey carried away every marble tablet him (if I had wished to do it) when 1 have il 
%|hereiu erected, aud removeable without caught liim asleep ou the tombstones, in the j 
fhuch difficulty. And the same kind of havoc winter’s sun. I could kill him this very day— 
was mads ki the burial-ground—the tombs this very hour—if Hiked,for I know where he 
were smashed, some of the graves, and cape- is at tiiis very moment, ile is iu a hole, close 
cially the vaults, opened; and plainly enough to the Ocliterlouy monument there, ip that 
■was it to be seen, that tho low caste men had corner of the yard. But why should I hurt him ? 
broken o|||| the cofiins aud examined their He htis never ofierid to do me any harm, 

* coatents, nrthc hope of finding a ring, or an and when I sing, as I sometimes do when I 
ear-ring,4 ov-^ome other ornumeut on the am alone here at work ou some tomb or other, 
person of the dead. I went there a year ago ho will crawl up, and listen for two or three 
on some business connected with the grave hours together. One morning, while lie was i 
of a lady whose husband wished her i-emarns listening, he came in for a good meal yhich I 
to be removed to Meerut, and placed in the lasted lum some days.” ' 

same vault with those of ifls sister, who died “How was that 1 ” 
here ab^t eighteen moutlia since. 1 was “ I will tell you, sir. A minai' was chased 
not Buecessful, however., There was go trace by a small liawk, and in despair eatne aud 
of her tomb. It was of stone, aud had been perched itself ob the top of a m^t lofty tomb 
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at vdiich 1 \yas at work. I'he hawk, with 
his syes (ixed intently ofliiis prey, .did not, I 
fancy, ace llie snake lying motionless in ^e' 
grass; or if he did see him he did not think 
he was a snake, but something else—my 
crowbar, perhaps. After a little while the 
hawk pounced tiown, and was just about to 
.give the ininar a blow and a grip, when the 
snake suddenly lifted his head, raised hiS 
hood, and hissed, the hawk gave a slftiek,' 
fluttered, flapped Itis wings with all his might, 
and tried very hard to fly away. But it 
would not do. tsti'Ong as the eye of the 
hawk was, the eye of the snake was stronger. 
The hawk for a time seemed suspended in 
the air; but at last he was obliged to come 
down, and sit opposite to the old gciitlcmati 
(tbe snake) who comroeuced, with his forked 
tongue, and keeping liis eyes upon him aH 
the while, to slime his viutiiu all over. Tiii.s 
occupied him fur at least forty minutes, and 
by the time the process was ovox llic liawk 
was perfectly motionless. I don't think ho 
was dead. But lie was very soon, however, 
the old goutleiiiaii jmt him into a coil or 
'two, and crackled up every boue in the liawk'.s 
body, lie then gave liini another .sliming, 
made a big mouth, distended his neck till it 
was as big round as the tiiiekest part of my 
arm, mid down went the hawk like a shin ot 
beef into a beggarman’s bag.” 

“ And what became of the minar 1 ” 

“lie was ufllike a shot, sir, the moment 
his cueiny was in trouble, and no bUpie to 
bim. Wliat a funny thing nature i;j, alto¬ 
gether, sir! I very oi’teu think of that scene 
when 1 inn at work here.” 

•‘But this place must be infested with 
snakes 1 ” 

“ I liavc never seen but that one, sir, and I 
have hceu here for a long 'time. "VVoulil you 
like to see the old gentleman, sir 1 As the 
sun is up, and the. morning ralhar narm, 
perhaps he will-come out, if 1 [ireteud to be 
at work and give liira a ditty. If he docs 
not, we will look in upon him.” 

“ Come along,” said J. , 

1 accompanied the old man to a tomb, close : 
to the monument beneath whieli the snake j 
was said to have taken up his abode. 1 did 
not go veiy near to the spot, but stood ujioii | 
a tomb with a thick stick in my hand, quite { 
prepared to slay the monster if he' approached 
me; for from ciiildhood I have always had an; 
instinctive horror of reptiles of every species, 
caste', and character. 

The old man began t^ hammer away with 
his mallet and clusel, and to sing a very 
quaint' old song which 1 had never heard 
before, aud'Jiave never heard since. It was a 
diidogue or duct between the little fiugw 
and the thumb, and began thus. The thumb 
saiiT; ' * 

“ I)rnr Ro«o Mary Green I 
When I am king, liulo finger, yon shall be queen." 

The little finget replied: 


‘f Who toM you BO, Thumaiy, Thamtny f 'Who toM - 
you so ?" ■ ‘ • 

The thumb respondodi: 

‘‘ It was my own heart, little filler, who t<dd me so I" 

The tliumb then drew a very flattering 
picture of the life they would lead when 
united in wedlock, and concluded, as newly 
as 1 can remember. Urns: 

• 

Thumv: 

“ And when you arc dead, little finger, th it may hq>, 

Voii shall be bulled, little finger, under the tap." 

l.iTTLB FlN6t.ll ; 

“ Why, Thuuim.v, dThummy f Why, Thummy, 
Thummy.® Why, Thummy, Thummy— IFAy.*” 

Tuuuii: 

“ That you may drink, little finger, when you are dry." 

• But this ditty did not bfing out the snake. 
I remarked this to the old man, who replied ; 
“ He ha.su’t made bis toilet yet—hasn’t rubbed 
lii.i scales ui>, sir; but he’ll be here ]ire- 
scntly. You will see. Keep your eye on 
tlii',1. hole, sir. I am now going to give him 
ti livelier tune, which is a great favourite of 
bis ; tuul forthwith he struck up an old song, 
begiuuing 

“ ’Twu# in the merry month of Mnj, 

When bees from ilower to flower did hum." 

Cut came tbe siinko before the song was 
half over ! Before it vrtis eoueluded he had 
crawled slowly and (if 1 dare use such a 
word) rather majestically, to ■within a few 
paces of the sjiot where the old man was 
standing. 

"Good morning to yon, sir,” said the old 
man to tbo snake. " 1 am happy to see you 
in your new suit of clothes. I have picked up 
your old suit, and 1 have got it in my pocket, 
and a very nice pair of sliiqiers my old wife will 
mtike Out of it. 'J^ie last pair that she made 
out of your rejectcii apjmrel were given as 
a jiu'sent to Colonel Cureton, who, like 
myself, very much resembled the great 
General ISlUclier in personal ap(ieai'ance. 
Who will get the pair of which 1 Lave now 
the makiujs, Heaven only knows. Perhaps 
old Brigadier White, who has also a Blvicher 
cut about him. What song would you like 
next i Kathleen Mavournefen V • yes, I know 
that is a pet song of yours; and you shall 
have it.” 

The old man sung the melody with a 
tenderness and feeling jvhich quite cbarined 
mo ns well as the snake, vflm coiled himself 
up and remained perleei.ly^till. Little 
reason as 1 had to doubt the ti utU of any of 
the old man’s statements, I cerlaiuly should 
have been sceptical as to tho stoiy of the 
snake if 1 had not witnessed the scene 1 Lave 
attempted to desMbe. 

" Well, sir,” said the old man. coming up 
to me. after ho had made a, salaam to tlio 
8uake*aud left him, "it Is almost breakfast- 
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time, anS I will, with your permission, bid 
yea good morniog.” 

I thanked him very much for liis ’ infor- 
mfftaon, and ^ufferadbim to depart; and then, 
alone, 1 wandered about that well-filled 
piece of ground. 1 have always had a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in strolling from tombstone to 
tombstone, and reading the rarious epataphs; 
and on that morning, after all that 1 had 
heard from the old pensioner, l,was just in 
the humour for gratifying this morbid 
desire. * 

Some miles to the northward of Meerut is 
the station of Burnanipos'e. No troops are 
quartered here ; it is what is called in India 
a jjurely civil station, containing only a 
magistrate (who is also the collector of the 
revenue), au assistant (a covenanted civilian), 
the establishment of the office, and, a small 
police force. To these two gentlemen and 
their few subordinates wore entrusted the 
care and the collections of a district as large 
as Lancashire or Yorkshire, and containing, 
possibly, as many inhabitants. The idea of 
two gentlemen keeping in order a district of 
such dimensions was simply al)sur J; but they 
did their Imst, and tiiat was all that could be 
expected of them. 1 remained four days and 
nights at Bumampore, and during that time 
was a guest of the assistant magistrate, 
whose acquaintance 1 had made at Meerut. 
Auythiug more monotonous and dreary than 
the existence of a gentleman stationed at such 
a place, it would be very <lifilcult to imagine. 
My host assured me that if it were not for an 
occasional visit paid by some traveller on his 
way up or down the country, both himself 
and his superior officer would have died of 
ennuL “If it were not for the shooting, 
which is very good in this district,” he added, 
“I would rather be a permanent p.sssenger 
on board ship, or the inmate of a debtors’ 
prison in London or any other part of Eng¬ 
land ; in either case, one w^uld havesometliiug 
like company, and onq would have, at all 
events, a sofiiewliat cooler and mme con¬ 
genial climate.” 

In the district of Bumampore there are a 
great number of wolves ; an<l daring my 
short stay even, two were biwight in, and 
the government reward (two rupees a head) 
mimed upon them. These ferocious crea¬ 
tures ofteu oarry off the young children of 
poor people and devour tliem. It was in 
this district that “a wolf-child,” as the 
natives of India express it, was found some 
years ago, and taken to Meerut, where it was 
Exhibited iis a. Curiosity.* “ There can be 
no questiqpi’J^aid my friend and host, when 
1 spoke to him one morning on this subject, 
“that the male wolf, in all these cases, seizes 
and runs off with tlic infant, and that when 
he has carried it alive to the den, the female, 
eBf)eciaUy if she happens i 6 have cubs at the 
tiiue, instead of killing and devouring, suckles 
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and fosters the little human being. So, ttfter 
all, the stoiy of Bsmulus and Bemns may 
not be a mere fable.” 

“ No,” said 1. “ But what is that Greek 
epigram from the Antlndogy of Bland and 
Merivalef The she^goat that suckled the 
whelp of a wolf, whi^ wolf when she had 
no more milk to give killed her and eat her. 
Something about— 

* ‘ Be kind, ho gentle, snd do wh»t you %iU, 

A stubborn nature will bo nature still.’^’ 

“ Yes,” replied my host. “ I do remember 
sometldng about it; and by-and-by we will 
talk the matter over, and refer to the volume, 
which I hare amongst my books; but at 
present you must excuse me, for I have a 
duty to perform. You may come with me 
(pid witness the operation, if you like ; but, 
undersUiiid me, I shall not be offended if you 
decline to do so.” 

“ What operation ? ” 

“ That of hanging." 

“ What ? Hanging ! Hanging what 1 ” 

“A man—a culprit,—a murderer. It is a 
part of my duty to see this operation per- 
lorrned. Come ! ” he added energetically, 
and slapping me on the shoulder, “ Come! 
Be a soi't of Selwyn for once in your life.” 

AVbilst 1 was hesitating, the magistrate 
approacticd in his buggy. He had been 
taking his morning drive, and had dropt in 
iipuu ills assistant to have some friendly con¬ 
versation, He had forgotten all about the 
forthcoming execution ; and, on hearing that 
we were just about to start for the spot, he 
very kindly offered to take us there: an offer 
which was accepted by his assistant with 
many thanks. So, off we drove—three in a 
gig—like so many men going to witness a 
pugilistic encountenr in England daring the 
beginning of the present century. 

When, we had arrived at the place of 
exeention—a field some distance from the 
gaol, in which had Wen erected a temporary 
gfdlows—I was surprised' at not finding a 
mob.. There wf.B no one there but the culprit 
(who was eating as much rice as he coiild, 
and as last as he could); a couple of native 
policemen with drawn swords guarding him ; 
the gaoler, who was a Mahomroedan ; and a 
Bengalee writer (clerk), who stood with pen, 
ink, and paper, in hand, ready to dot down 
the official particulars of the scene, prepara¬ 
tory to their being forwarded to government^ 
according to a certain regulation. 

“ Is everything ready 1 ” said the assistant 
magistrate to the gaUer. 

“ Yes, Salub,” he replied, “but he lias not 
yet finished his breakfast.” 

“In one minute, Sahib,” cried the, eul- 
rit, who overheare the conversation; and 
astily taking intp his stomach d,he‘few 
grains of rice tiiat remained upon the dish, 
and drinking the remainder of his half-gallon 
of milk, he sprang up, and called out the 
word “TyearJ" e^uityingi" 1 Am ready." 
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He waa then led up to the scaffold, the moat 
primitive affair that I ever beheld. It waa 
only a piece of woodwork reaembling a large 
crock or crate in which a dinner-service is 
packed for exportation. Upon this crock, 
which was placed under the beam, he was 
requested to stand. Having obeyed this 
Order, the rope was adjusted around his neck. 
The assistant magistrate then called ouh to 
him, in Hiudostanee, “Have you anything to 
say i” 

“ Yes, Sahib,” was the reply. And he 
began a long story—false from beginning to 
end; but every word of which the Bengalee 
wi-iter took down. He spoke, and with 
vehemence, for about thirty-five minutes, 
when, having stopped—either finally or to 
take breath—the assistant magistrate gavo( 
the signal to the gaoler, by waving his hand. 
The crock was then pulled from under the 
cul}>i'it by the two policemen, and down 
d.angled the culprit’s body, the feet nut more 
, than eighteen inches from the ground. 

I’hey are not adepts in the art of hanging' 
in India; it took tiie culf>rit at least ten 
minute to die. , At times i feared—so des¬ 
perate were his struggles—tliat he would 
break the beam, snap the rope, or bring down 
the whole apparatus. In the days of Henry 
Fielding, the vulgar used to speak of hanging 
as “ dancing on nothing ; ” and this horrible 
idea the Indian culprit, on that inorniug, 
amply realised. The reader must not, how¬ 
ever, sympathise with his sulferiughad 
been justly convicted and wjw justly jmt to 
death for murdering, in that very field where 
he expiated his offence, a little girl of< 
seven yearn o'f age, iu order to possess hiin- 
.self of a silver Dangle she wore—a bangle 
valued at one rupee four aiinas (half-a-crown 
of English money). I cannot accuse myself 
of a cruel or brutal disposition ; bujj, if the 
monster whom I saw hanged had had a 
thousand lives, instead of one,! could have 
witnessed the taking of every one of them 
without a single atom of a desire to save 
‘ him. 

The cutting down of the culprit, as soon ils> 
it was discovered that life was extinct (for as 
there was no crowd of pickpockets and ven¬ 
dors of cakes and gingerbeer to take a moral 
lesson, the prescribed liour was unnecessary), 
was quite as primitive as the foregoing part 
of the pperation. One of the native police¬ 
men, with his blunt sword, severed the rope 
by sawing it just above the tie, and down 
came the corpse; I wah tempted to jump 
out of the buggy—in which, sitting between 
the mamstrate and his assistant I had wit¬ 
nessed the execution—and examme, or rather 
look attentively at, the deceased. A finer 
head,*ib a phrenological point of view, I had 
never seen ; and across the naked chest was 
suspended the sacred thread, indicating that 
the culprit was a Brahmin. 

“ Is it not very odd,” said I, on my return 
to tke buggy,that most of the diabolical 


crimes committed in this country are com¬ 
mitted by Brahmins 1 " 

“Not at all odd,” replied mj^boat. “Do 
you not know that they believq nothing can 
hurt their pure souls after death; and hence 
their comparative recklessness in ^is world 1 
There was a Brahmin hanged here, about a 
year ago, who, just before he was turned off, 
made a speech such as that made by Napo¬ 
leon, on paper,to Sir Hudson Lowe; ‘Yoa 
may convict me of what you please; yon 
may make me a prisoner; you may, if you 
like, shackle these limbs, and consign me to 
a dungeon; but you will find tliat my soul 
will ^ just as fr^e, and just as proud, as 
when it awed all Europe! ’ ” 

“ Ah, but that was the emanation of--” 

“ What the deuce is that ? ” cried the 
magistrate, who was driving us rapidly to- 
\^i'ds home. “ See! That thing in the 
road ?” and coming up to it, he reined in the 
horse. 

The syce (groom), who was running behind 
the buggy, picked up the object, at his 
master’s bidding. It was a cloak—a lady’s 
«loak—made of most costly materials,—satis 
and silk, and wmlded throughout. It had 
evidently fallen, unobserved, from some palan¬ 
quin during the night; and, an examination 
of the foot-prints showed that the last tra¬ 
veller who had moved along the road was 
joui-iieying upward, and was then, most 
probably, staying at the dfik bungalow at 
Deobuud, a halting-place some twelve miles 
distant. The assistant magistrate, after s we 
bad breakfasted, proposed that he and I 
should drive to Deobuud, and make inquiries. 

I was nothing loth; and a swift mare having 
been haniessed and put to the buggy, off we 
started, two sowars (native boi’semen or 
mounted police) cantering behind us. 

About two miles from the bungalow to 
which we were proceeding, wc overtook a 
tribe of large mouk^]^. I should say there 
were as many as four hundred ; and each, 
carried a stick of uniform length and shape. 
They moved along in ranks or companies, 
just, in short, as though they were imitating 
a wing of a regiment of infantry. At the 
head of this tribe was an old and very power¬ 
ful monkey, who was no doubt the chief. It 
was a very odd sight, and I because greatly 
interested in the movements of the creatures. 
There could be no question that they had 
either some business or some pleasure on 
hand: and the fact of each cori’ying a stick 
led us to conclude that it \iiae the former ' 
upon which they were bent. Thei r destina¬ 
tion was, like ours, evidently DeoBund, where 
there are some hundreds of monkeys £ed by a 
number of Brahmins, who live near a Hindoo 
temple thei'e, and perform religious cere¬ 
monies. They (thlb monkey regiment) would 
not get out of the road on our account, nor 
disturb themselves in any way; and my 
friend Ivas afraid to drive through their 
ranks, or over any of them, for when assailed 
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■ tkey atd most ferocious brutes, and armed as 
they -were, and in such numi)er8, they could 
have, annihilated us with the greatest ease. 
Tliere w'as no help for ns, therefore, but to 
let the marc proceed at a walk in the rear of 
the tribe, the nuimbers of which, now that wc 
were nearing UeoVmnd, began to chatter 
frightfully. .Just before we came to the 
bungalow, they left the road, and took the 
direction of tlie temple. Fain would we have 
followed them, but to do so in the bungy 
would have been imjxJssible, for they crossed 
over some very rough ground and two 
ditches. My friend therefore requested the 
sowqrs to follow them, alid report all they 
might observe of their actions. Mean¬ 
while we moved off to the bungalow in 
search of the owner of the cloak. The first 
person whom we saw was an ayah, who was 
sitting in the verandah, playing with a cliiW 
of about five years of ago. 

“ Whose child is that 1" asked the assist¬ 
ant-magistrate of the ayah. 

' “The Idem-Kahib’s.” 

“ What is the Mem’s name ? ” , 

“ I don’t know,” she replied, with a smile 
which seemed to say that she was not 
warranted in being communicative. While 
travelling, few servants who know Ihoir 
business will tell strangers the name of their 
master or mistress. 

“ What is your name ? ” he then inquired 
of the- l>oy, in English. 

“ I doiVt understand yon,” was the reply, 
in ‘Hiudoostanee, accornpauic<l by a shake of 
the head. It is wonderful how rapllly the 
chililren of Europeans in India take a cue 
from a native servant of either sex. Not 
always, but in very many cases, it is in deceit 
and falsehood that children are first schooled 
by the servants. The reader mu.st ntidcr- 
staud that deceit and fidsehoo'd are not 
regarded as immoralities in Iho eyes of 
Asiatics. A man or ^oVian who, by fraud 
and perjury wins a cause, or gains any other 
point, is not looked down upon as a rogue, 
but up to as a very clever fellow. Several 
•other experiments were maile in order 
to extract from the ay'oh the name of her 
mistress, bn^to no pur[i 08 e. The only in¬ 
formation wc could learn was, that tJie lady 
was muclv fatigne<i and was sleeping. We 
said nothing about the cloak, by the way. 

The servants of the bungalow—and at 
Deobnnd there were four of them—^now came 
up to make their most rcs])ectful salaam to 
•one of the lordjf*hf tlie district, the assistant- 
magistrate ;,^nd on questioning tbem, in 
private, ^ w the name of the lady, we 
were in no way successful. All that the 
ayah would tell them, they said, was, that 
she had come from Caientta and was going 
to Slmlah. *' She is a barrK, beebee, however. 
Sahib,” added the Khansamah ; “ for all 
’ji'oijg the after sbe left the steamer at 
AHahnba<l,^^til she arrived at Meefat, she 
was escorted by two sowars ; and when she 
• 


reaches the Sahara^re bungalow she will 
find sowars ready. This is the only district 
in which she has had no escort.” 

This was a mystery that my friend coitld 
not unravel: wliy, if other magisti-ates had 
been indented upon (as magistrates very fre¬ 
quently wei*e, when ladies were nervous and 
travelling with only iin ayah), ha should be 
omjjtted; especially as his district was as 
dangerous to pass through as any other (not 
that there was much or any danger in those 
diiys), was more than he could understand; 
and, h» very naturally became all the more 
curious (apart from the ownership of the 
cloak) to know the name of the lady who 
had broken the link of her escort when she . 
came into his district. “Perhaps,” said he 
4o me, “ either I have or my chief has given 
her husband some offence, and, possibly, he 
is small-niiuded enough to decline asking me 
to do what, after all, is ouly a matter of duty, 
or of civility and compliment, wliich amoimts 
to pretty much the same thing. However, , 
We shall see.” 

My friend now mentioned to the Khansa- 
mab, a very old but very active .and intelli¬ 
gent man, the sight wo had seen on the road 
—the regiment of monkeys. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the old man, “ it is about 
the time.” 

“What time 1” 

“ Well, Sahib, about every five years that i 
tribe come-s up the country to pay a visit to 
this place; aud another tribe comes about 
tlie same time from the up-country—the hills. 
They meet in a jungle iMihind the old Hindoo ' 
temple, and there embrace each other as 1 

though they were human beifigs aud old !| 

Ifiends who had been parted for a length of 
time. 1 have seen in that jungle as many as || 

four or five thousand. The Brahmins say || 

that onij large tribe comes all the w.'iy from | 

Ajmcrc, and another from the soutlierii side ^ 

of the country, and from Nej)al and Tirhoot. . 
'J'liere were hundreds of monkeys hero this ! 
morning, but now I do not see one. I j 
suppose they nave gone to welcome their f! 
friends.” i 

The sowars who had been deputed to follow i 
the tribe now rode up, and reported that, in j 
tlie vicinity of the old temple, there was an 
.army of apes—an army of forty thousand! j 
One of the sowars, in the true spirit of ; 
Oriental exaggeration, expressed himself to 
the effect that it would be easier to count the 
hairs of one’s head than the number there 
assembled. * 

Let us go and look at them,’| I suggesled, 
“and by the time we return the'lady may be 
stirring.” 

“But we will not go on foot,” mid my 
friend; “ we will ride the sowars’ horses! In 
the first place, I have an instinctive horror of 
apes, and should like to have the means of 
getting away from them spwdily, if they 
became too familiar or offeiia^m In the 
second place 1 do not wish to fiitiguo myself 
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by taking so long a walk in tbe boat of the 
day.” * 

vVe mounted the horses, and were soon at 
the ^ot indicated bj' tlie sowars, 'fberewere 
not so many as had been represented ; but I 
am speaking veiy fiir witiiiu bounds when I 
state that there could not have been fewer 
than eight thousand, and some of them of 
an enormous size. I could scarcely have 
believed that there were so many monkey# in 
the world if I had not visited Benares, ami 
lieard of the tribes at Gibraltar. Their sticks, 
which were thrown together in a heap, 
formed a very large sbick of wood. • 

“ What is this ? ” my friend said to one of 
the Brahmins ; for since his appointment lie 
had never hcai’d of this gathering of apes. 

•■‘It is a festival of theirs. Sahib,” wfis the 
reply. “Just as Uindoo-s, at stated times, 
go to Hnrdwar, Ilagiporc, and other yilaces, 
so do these monkeys come to this holy 
placp.” 

“'And how long do they stay ? ” 

. “ Two or three d.ays; then, tliey go away 
to their homes in diirercnt parts of the 
country; then, attend to their Imsiness for 
tour or live years ; then, conic again and do 
festival, and so on, sir, to the end of all time. 
You see that very tall monkey there, with 
two smaller ones on either side of him 1 ” 
“Yea.” 

“ Well, sir, that is a very old monkey His 
age is more than twenty years, I tliink. J 
first s.iw him fifteen years ago. He was then 
full-grown. His native place is Meerut. • Ho 
lives with the Bndiinins at the Soorj Khan, 
near Meerut. The smaller ones are his sons, 
»ii’. They have never been, here before ; and 
you see he is showing them all about the 
place, like a very good father.” 

Having seen enough of these “saered 
animals,” we returned to the bungalow; 
vre were only just in time, for the lady was 
a'out to depart, albeit the sun was very 
high in the heavens, and the day, for the time 
of year, extremely hot. We caught siglit 
oJ' lii'r in the verandah. My friend liecaiue 
deadly pale, and exclaimed: “Is it.pos- 
sib'.e: ” 

“ What ? ” 1 asked him, 

“ 1 will tell you on our way home. I must 
sec her—speak to her—painful as our meeting 
must be.. Only fancy, if tliat cloak should be 
hers!” 

Hie lady, who must have learnt from the 
servants at the bungalow the name of my 
friend, the oflficial, evident^ desired to avoid 
an interview with him; fur, upon our approach, 
she retired from the palanquin, which she 
was arranging, and entered, hastily, the room 
she had occupied. We (my friend and myself) 
went into the other room of the bungalow, 
whichlmppened to be vacant I’reseutly wo 
heard the voice of the ayah. She was very 
angry, and was accusing the servants of the 
bungalow of, being thmves. Sho bad now, 
for the first tfane smee they were lost, missed 
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several articles, and amongst them the cloak 
of lier mistress. She was pei’fectl)' ready fb 
avyear that she had seen them all since their 
arrival at the bungalow; that •he had re¬ 
moved them from the palkees with her own 
hands; and it the servants had not stolen 

them, who had t—who could liavo done so t 
Distinotly did we hear the lady command the 
ayah to be silent—to sny nothing of the loss, 
and enler.her palanquin ; liut the ayah, too 
much enraged to hear or to he6d the com-' 
round, repeated her accusation ■ whereupon 
the Borv;nil.s, in a liody, rushed into the 
aparlment in widch we M'ere standing, listen¬ 
ing, anti after prol^sling their jierfoct inno¬ 
cence of the thefl, referred to the char.’vetor 
for honesty which every one of them had 
borne for many years. Strange to say, 
►frequent as are the opportunities which the 
servants at these bungalows have of piiferil^ 
from travellers, they rarely or never avau 
tliemaelves of such opportunities; and, when¬ 
ever it has happened tliut a lady or gentleman 
h.as died in one of them, the money and effects 
lijive .alw.ays been forthcoming, with nothing 
whatever missing. 

The lady now forced the ayah to depart, 
and enter her palaiupun, in which the little 
boy was sitting ; she was abfiut to follow, 
when my friend rushed into the verandah, 
and, seizing her by the hand, detained her. 
She was os agitated as he was : and quite as 
pale. lie held her hand in his, with a firm, 
but withal, a gentle grasp, and looked into 
her face, which must have been beautiful 
when she was a few years younger. As it was, 
she had still a cliarmiug profile and coun- 
‘tenauce, and a skin as white as snow. From 
the window, or rather, looking through the 
Venetians, 1 beheld the socue, which re¬ 
minded me of that exquisite picture of Mr. 
i’l'ank Stone—The Last Appeal. TJicre was a 
look of agony and despair in the face of the 
man ; wliilc the wotnati, who apj'cared to 
jynipatliisc with his wilfurings, did not, for 
awhile, raise her ey'csfrom the ground. But 
at length she did so, and, looking mournfully 
into my friend’s fiice for a few seconds, burst 
into tears, and presently her head, involun¬ 
tarily as it were, rested on his shoulder. 
Suddenly recollecting lierself, she again 
attem]jted to take her departure; but my 
friend now grown desperate, •stfeiuingly, 
placed her arm beneath his, and walked 
with her to a clump of shade-giving mango- 
trees, in front of the bungalow, and there 
they held a conversation •which lasted some 
ten luiiiutes. The lady then tor# herself a way 
from my friend, and after bidder^lam fare¬ 
well, she tlire.^v heraelf into her palanquin, 
which was speedily lilted by the bearers, and 
borne away, followed liy tlie two sowars, 
who were commanded to escort the fair 
traveller to the next station. My frieiuh 
from the verandah of the bungalow, watched 
the procession till it was out of eight, and 

then, seating himself on the steps, covered 
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hja face >irith hia baada, and wept like a 
clild.' 

“ Come!" I aaid, after a time, la^^ng njy 
hands on his shoulder. " I am not very im¬ 
patient to know your secret; Jaut it is time 
that we thought of returning. What about 
the cloak ? You have not restored it to the 
owner.” 

" No, my dear fellow, and I never intend 
to do so. She has consented to my retaining 
it. That cloak has warmed her dear limbs ; 
and the sight of it shall warm my heart till 
the last hour of my e:^i8tence.” 

On the way home my friend (who was 
accidentally drowned iiu the river Jumna, 
about two years ago) spoke as follows: 

” Ten years have now elapsed since that 
lady and I were fellow-passengers on board 
of a.ship bound from LomlcMi to Calcntta. 

then seventeen years of age, and 1 
ifliWnty. On the voyage we became very muen 
attached to each other, and eventually loved 
eacli other devotedly. And, what was more, 
we were betrothed. It was arranged that as 
soon as practicable, we should be married. I 
was compelled, on arrival, to remain at the 
college at Fort William for a year, to pass 
an examination ; she was obliged to proceed 
to a large station in Bengal, to join her 
family. Her father was a member of the 
civil service; previous to her arrival he had 
promised Alice (that is her name) to an old 
man, a judge, who had been twice married, 
and who was then a widower. This old man 
was very rich, and had—as he still has—great 
influence with the government. A brother 
of his was one of the lords of Leadeiiliall 
Street, and of this country. For some time 
after our unhappy separation we corre¬ 
sponded regularly; but suddenly the corre- 
spondeuce ceased. Her letters to me, and 
mine to her, were intercepted. Meanwhile, 
the old judge, to whom she had been pro¬ 
mised, paid his addressss to her. She re¬ 
fused him. Many devices were resorted to 
in order to wean her affections from me. 
They all failed. At length they hit upon 
one which had the desired effect. They 
caused a par^rapb to be inserted in one of 
the Calcutta journals, to the effect that I bad 
marriett^be daughter of a half-caste merchant. 
Alice was permitted to see this paper ; but 
none of tHo^ containing my indignant denial 
of the truth of the announcement. 

“ In disgust at my imagined faithlessness, 
and in despair and recklessness, Alice at 
, length accepted the hand of the ohi judge. 
They were makTied. When made acquaiuted 
with this L.,:Tible fact, I became half-mad. 
I drank ,vejty hard, had an attack of delirium 
tremens, and was sent home for change of 
air and scene, to recruit my health. On my 
return to India, after an ^^joseuce of eighteen 
montfafl, 1 was sent to Dacca, where there 


was not the slightest chance of my ever see¬ 
ing Alice. Subsequently, I wa%>t my own 
request, transferred to these provinces, but 
sent to Banda—a sort of penal settlement for 
refractory oiviliana; not that I ever com¬ 
mitted any offence beyond that of loving 
Alice and being beloved by her. You must 
understand that, owing to the influoneb at 
his brother, her old husband, shortly after 
hi^ marriage with Alice, became the great 
man he now is; and he had only to ex¬ 
press a wish in this country, touching the 
appointment or dtsappoiiitment of any junior 
in the service, to have such wish instantly 
realised. My only surprise is, that when it 
became necessary for her to pass through this 
district, 1 was not ordered away to Scinde, on 
some trumpery business, alleged to be special. 
'Had there been any idea that we shopld 
meet—as, by the merest chance we have 
met—again in this world, I should certainly 
have been removed, and ordered to some, 
other station miles away. I have ndver 
seen her since we parted in Calcutta, now 
more than nine years ago, until this very 
day. But, thank Heaven ! she loves me 
still! ” 

“ I was afraid, when I saw you talking to 

her beneath that clump of trees, that ”- 

I was about to make some observations. 

“Ah, no!” he interrupted me. “There 
is no danger. Great and lasting as my love 
for her is, I could not bear the thought of 
taking the slightest advantage of her feelings ; 
or tr. see her fall from the sphere in which 
she holds a lofty and proud jposition. She 
is not happy, neither am I. But spirits will 
’recognise each other, 'and be united for ever 
and ever. Ours is not a solitary case ; some¬ 
times, when ladies in India fall, they deserve 
far more of pity than of blame.” 
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ALL NIGHT ON THE MONUMENT. 

If a man wiBhos to become a I'eal un¬ 
wavering cynic, cultivating the unamiable 
quality ofa thorough contempt for his species f 
if he wishes to realise, and become a convert 
to, the truth of the common-places of tho 
preacher about the utter notiiingucss of the 
thiftgs of this world; if he wishes to enlarge 
• his views of life, and to spring out of his 
narrow circle of folly, ignorance, and ))rcju- 
dice; if ho wishes to take a calm and dis¬ 
passionate review of the piiths ho has been 
pursuing; to see how far he has wandered 
from the right track, or whither his blind, 
uuguided, walled-in steps now lead him: if 
he wishes to divest himself, for a few short 
hours, of the depressing feeling of adoration 
which the gaudy haberdashery of honour 
excites in nim when it appears to his 
dazzled eyes surrounding the potted «dolIa 
of the earth, let him take up his posi¬ 
tion upon the misty mountain-tops which 
fre(inently shut in great cities, or, if nature* 
fails him, let him lahour to the summit of 
one of those lofty monuments—those light¬ 
houses of tho laud — which dwellers in 
crowded places have always loved to raise in 
tlie centre of their homes. Seen fro* such a 
pLice, the prince’s chariot and the huckster’s 
cart, the glossy citizen and the Uttered 
beggar, the marble jialace and the tottering 
rookery, your dearest friend aad your bitter¬ 
est enemy, are all merged in one mass of 
indistinguislmble equality. Heard from such 
a j)lace, the roar, tho accumulated voice of 
the great city—lifted up in its joy, its labour, 
its sorrow, its vice, and its suflering—sounds 
as tho sharp cry of agony issuing fi-om the 
mouths of men who aie cliained, within the 
hateful bounds, by imaginary wants and 
artificial desires ; yet it fills the he.art with 
no more sense of pity than the united plaint 
of low-sighing pain coming from the wi-etched 
flies on yonder besmeared fly-catcher. It is 
the curse of excessive smallness to be ill- 
treated and despised. Men who would 
shriq]?; with horror from wounding an 
elephant, will crunch ten thousand insects 
under their heels, and whistle while they 
do ^ it. Those black dots that huriy and i 
wi-iggle throtmh the crowded streets that 
look no • than the passages of a. 


bee-hive, what ars they ? Men with im¬ 
mortal souls ; centres of happy households; 
fathers, brothers, aad husbaiids, if you 
look them in the face; but, seen from the 
trifling elevation of a lew hundred feet, 
riiey sink into the most miserable beetles 
tiiat ever crawled down a gutter. Drop a 
paving-stone upon them, crushing a dozen at 
a blow, and, even with your own father 
amongst the group, would you feel, from the 
evidence of your senses, tliat you were the 
perpetrator and witness of a horrid crime ? 
You would probably be as one who sees a 
great battle afar ofT—sees a puff of smoke 
and the closing together of a few red lines— 
and who, whi Ic ten thousand men are lying 
deotl upon the field, and thirty thousand 
children are weeping for their fathers, sits 
with the calm unruffled serenity of an Egyp¬ 
tian sphinx, the vacant placidity of a Nineveh 
monarch, or the silent contempt of the gods 
upon Mount Olympus. If tho black dots 
in the deep distant street were to hustle, 
tight, and destroy each other, like the aniiual- 
culac in a drop of water, you would probably 
laugh at them, as you laugh at the insect battle 
when revealed to you by the powers of the 
microscope. May all this teach the same 
lesson to you as it does to me !—a lesson of 
humanity to tlie weak and small. 

It was in some suclt spirit as this, that, at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, 
the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, I became the guest 
of the Right Honourable the Corporatiou of 
the City of Loudon, and ascended their noble 
Monument on Fish Street Hill, coming down 
to mingle in the world once more—after a 
period of seventeen hours—at nifle Vcldck ou 
the morning of the first day of this present 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

I have nothing to urge in complaint of the 
want of readiness and cffurtesy displayed by , 
the City authorities in acceding to my wishes. 
With the same hospitality which^'isMagnishes 
the Guildhall and tlie Mansion House, Mr. 
Running, the City Architect, exerted him¬ 
self, at a very short notice, to welcome 
me to the bleak golnran of sixteen hundred 
and sevonty-seven. Mr. John Bleaden, the 
official keeper of the Monument, also insisted 
upon hill deputy staying up all night. JJelow 
there was a fire in the event of my wanting 
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lOouutB »a)ut i'aul B L’atliedral. Fog and tent shiiek and whistle ot the engiuos 
cloud tills wall may be; but what a noble on the rail\<fcy, and the barking of dogs. 
baiTiei" it is J rising hij^ into those pui^ile Then another sense is regaleu witii the 
heavens, in which the imagination may see smell of warm grains from brewc'rie.'i, the 
more forms of golden palaces, and thrones, roasting of coffee, and the frying of numerous 
: and floating forms than ever Martin ^Ireained hemngs. 

'of in his deep, and which, when his feeble The different docks have, by this time, 


thawing at anvperiod of the long watch. Hie pencil endeavoured to pnt them upon eaovms, 


to sink wlien exposed to cold for duy long all the masterpieces of Turner—or any of the 
period in elevated positions; but, finding me great colourists—down between the close 
brisk and lively, and being told by me to go walls of the City, but do not bring them 
and brew half-a-gallon of egg-hot, lie de- up here to be shamed into insignificance by 
Bcended the long winding staircase very the glow of Nature. Then, the veil of fog and 
cheerfully. • mtet 'which covers half the- City like a sea, 

My object in expodng myself all those and under which you hear the murmur and 
hours in such an elevated cage on a feel tlie throbbing of the teeming life—see it 
winter's night was not to gratify any lunatic float away like the flowing skirts of an arcli- 
whim (although I pride myself upon having angel’s robe, revealing churches, bridges, 
that slight tinge of insanity which gives a mansions, docks, shipping, river, streets, and 

S ice and flavour to a man), nor was it for men, and tell me, lover of the picturesque, 
e purpose of scientific experiment; but and dweller in the valley of coughs and respi- 
simply to see the aspects of the night from rators, wouldst thou give up this fog with 
Tiour to.hour, and, under new circumstances,( all its ever-changing, glowing, Eembrandt- 
far^way from convivial atmospheres (of which like effects, for all the brilliant, dear blue 
I have had enough) and my family circle (bf monotony of the vaunted Italian sky, and 
which I have not had enough) to witness iu a all the sharply defined outliue and cleanly 
pcfnliar solitude—in the world but not of the insipidity of Italian palaces? For *1110 
world—the death of Unit old, rotten, bankrupt love of ai’t and nature, say “ Never! ” like 
swindling year that bos just past; the year a man. 

upon winch we all turn our backs with little The puppet men now hurry to and fro, 
sorrow and regret, and to witness the birth lighting up the puppet shops; which cast a 
of that other new, untried year that we have warm, rich glow upon the pavement. A cross 
Just reached, and which, I fear, we turn our of dotted lamps springs into light, the four 
faces to with litUe hope. arms of which are the four great thorough- 

I am a conscientious man ; and, although I fares from the City. Eed lines of fire come 
know that in a great degree I liave my public out behind bhick, solid, sullen masses of 
in my hands, (for few men are likely to teat building, and spires of churches stand out in 
my experiences by a similar experiment, and strong dark relief at tlie side of busy streets, 
if tliey were so disposed, no two nights are Up ,in the house-tops, under green-shaded 
the same throughout the year) still 1 will not lamps, you may see the puppet clerks turning 
abuse the trust confided in mo ; but will, to quick] 3 ’ over the clean, white fluttering pages 
the best of my ability, record what I saw and* of puppet day-books and ledgers; and, from 
felt on the borders of cloud-laud without east to west, you see the long silent river, 

. .exag^atlon, glistening here and there with patches of 

The Monument is not the highest building reddish Mglit, even through the looped steeple 
in London—as every Londoner knows—but of the church of Saint Magnus the Martj’r. 
it has tho advantage of bemg very central; Then, iu a wide circle of light round the 
its outer gallery, or cag^ extending over the city, dart out little nebulous clusters of 
column ali round, givee you the feeling—not homes, some of them high up iu the air, 
an unpleasant one—of being entirely uusup- mingling in appearance with the stars of 
ported from below, as if in the car of a bal- heaven ; some witli one lamp, some witii 
loon ; and, while it is high enough to impress two or more ; some yellow and some red ; 
von with a firm belief iu your immeasurable and some looking like bunches of fiery 
superiority to your diminutive fellow-worms grapes in the congress of twinkling suburbs, 
bene^h, it is not so lofty that it quite re- Then the bridges throw up their arched 
moves you from all sympathy with the douigs lines of lamps, like the illuminated gardeu- 
and movcniejits of those very contemptible, walks at Cremorne—like the yellow buttons 
but very interesting creatures to whom you on the page’s jack;et, or the round brass- 
belong. headed nails in a coflin. 

Ascending on this winter’s afternoon at Meantime the roar of the great city goes 
four o’clock, I find.the City—from north to steadily on—the ngise of voices—the rumble 
west, and from -west to south—half encircled of carts—the bells on the land and river—the 
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struck the hoiu'of eight-^uot simaUaueously, 
for the city time-meaanrers are ao farj 
bebiud each other, that the last chime ofj 
eight has hardly fallen on the ear from the | 
last church, when another sprightly clock is' 
ready to commence the hour fof nine. Each! 
id^ock, however, governs, and is believed in 1 
by, immed iate neighbourhood. The lights j 
are turned out, one by one, in tho punpet 1 
shops. The glowing pavement before tnem 
becomes black. The last account is balanced, 
or the last item posted in the puppet ledgers. 
The green shaded lamps die out, and,the 
puppet clerks and warehousemen join the 
great human stream that is flowing rapidly 
along the illuminated roads that lead to 
home. The ‘ city becomes blacker and 
blacker, and tbe twinkling suburbs seem to. 
glisten more brightly, as the iraagin.ation* 
pictures the faces of expectant wives, mothers, 
daughters, and sisters, looking out to 
welcome husbands, sons, fathers, and brothers, 
in carriage, cab, omnibus, and coacli: or, in 
the person of the more humble or healthy 
pedestrian. 

Many of those hurrying men fly from the 
city as Cain did from tlie nuiniered body of 
Abel; and it would be better that they 
should smite to the earth, tlic trusting, loving 
circlc.s of women and children that meet them 
at their doors, than whisper in their efirs the 
dark, heavy secrets that are weigliing like 
lead upon their hearts, 

hJiuo; ten; eleven by the church clocks, 
and the great city, silent as death—sai^ for 
the occasional rattle of a stray cah or omni- j 
bu.s with all its treasures, its precious melalsj 
and its costly fabrics—is like one vast cmirtyl 
workshop left in the charge of a few policemen, 
a few porters, a few boys, and a ’ few old 
women. Its dreamers and its workers are at' 
rest—far away from its walls—preparing for! 
that never-ceasing, ever-recurring Struggle i 
of to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

The moon has now increased in power; 
and, acting on the mist, brings out the sur¬ 
rounding churches, one by on%. There they 
stand in the soft light, a noble .army of 
temples thickly sprinkled amongst l lic, 
money-changers. Any taste may bo suited | 
in structural design. There are high | 
churches, low churehes, flat churches, broad I 
churches, narrow churches, squ.are, round, I 
and pointed churches ; churches with towers; 
like cubical slabs sunk deeply in between the, 
roofe of houses ; towers like toothpicks ; like 
threc-pronged forks; like pepper-castors; like 
f.'ictory chimneys; like lime-kilns; like a 
sailor’s trousers hung up to dry ; like bottles 
oftish-sauce; and, like Saint Paul’s—^adJalloouj 
turned topsy-turvy. There they stand,! 
like f|iant, spectral “watchmeii ‘guarding the ■ 
silent city; whose beating heaj t still uiurmiirs | 
in its sleep. At the hour of midnight they '• 
proclaim with iron tongue, the advent of a' 
new year, mingling a song of joy with a wail 
for the departed, I 


Shortly after ujidiiight, ft volume of. smoke 
bursts from the quarter of a great Southwark 
brewery, dense and vast as tbe clouds on 
which stood Polyphemus whefl derided by 
Ulysses—stretching away in wreaths across 
Saint Panl's for miles over the HamiMdead 
hills (a contravention of Lord Palmerston’s 
act in the dead of night) so sublime and 
Titanic in its grandeur, that I should be 
paralysed with fear if Ijattempted to inform 
against it. Far from having any design of, 
the kind, I am profoundly tkaiikuil that ao 
much pictorial effect—as in tlie case of the 
fog—can be got out of what is generally 
treated us a nnisailbe. 

All night long there has been little or no 
rest upon the river; shouting of names, the 
passage of small craft, the sound of quarrel¬ 
ling, tho throwing down of heavy metal 
ladies, and now, at one and two o’clock, the 
iron tug-boats move about, and the large 
vessel at London Bridge-wluirf (probably for 
Ilull) begins to get up her sttaiu. The land 
on the other side of the water has contri¬ 
buted tho sound of the railway whistle, at 
intervals all through the night; with the 
discharge of fog signals, or the occasional 
liriug of gnus up to three o’clock, which 
latter I can only explain upon the suppo¬ 
sition that some eccentric military gentleman 
has chosen tiiis mode of being awakened for 
an early train. 

About four o’clock I hear the hissing sound 
of Vwooms in tlie streets at the base of my 
watch-tower, and I gaze over at the early 
puppet Bcavengei*s as they ply their sanitary 
trade. Looking down upon the dark, grey 
quiet roofs beneath me, they present a 
strange uneven picture; like a town that 
has suddenly been half swallowed up in 
the carpi, or a large slate-quarry, with 
musses of the materiid lying about, in rude 
plenty, in all directions. By this time 
Thames Street has •become a valley of fire ; 
and, at that gleaming comer by the Custom 
House, arise tlio noises of the busy Fish- 
mhrkct. 'J'owards six o’clock the twinkling 
Bubur’os,—^tliose red liery stars of earth— 
begin to pale, and a narrow strip of dirty 
orange-coloured sky in the east, heralds the 
approach of daybreak. When the lamps are 
put out in the sti’eets below, abput seven 
o’clock, there is, as yet, no daylight to supply 
tlieir place, .and whole thoroughfares seem to 
sink into tlie earth, bit by bitwhile Loudon 
Bridge appears to be eloped away, arch by 
arch, into the water. Tllen, a boundless sea • 
of light grey mist covers the uonselops like 
a deluge ; above which tho tfii&‘spires of 
churches struggle upward, and yon can 
almost fancy you see mOn cling to them in 
their .agony, to be saved. As the dirty 
orange slip in thi^ heavens above becomes 
loHgei^ broader, and brighter, tho sea of mist 
gradufdly sul»ides, revealing a forest of pure 
slate-wlfite smoke, which floats and curls 
from ten thousand stirring houses, awakened 
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fp/jm ^eir long night tnmce. Watch it for and their cherished booha^bo^ te incs they 
an hcwr—^this other LodoOb nuieanoe ; thit appear only as a set of amusing pappitta-aet- 
domestic offering which every morning is ing a play, in which the »ok man cannot 
sent winding up to heaven—and see the walk so fast as the strong man. The wise man 
forme of nnniterable beauty that it takes, is one who does not get ran over by some- 
Look at it, flowing up to, and wreathing thing larger than himself, and the rich man 
round, yonder church of Saint Duristan like a is one who iitrides across another something 
band of supplicating aogdswith long waving in the road, instead of walking on the pave- 
wiiigh. meut. (iod help them all! They have 

A small circle of steel^oloured sky above strflggled on for many weMy years, and will 
my head gradually widens, bringing more struggle for many more, when I, and the 
light; the mist forms a dense black wall structure that has sup^rUd me so long, 
round the city—^this time from south to east, shall be numbered with the things that were. 

and east to north ; and the moon, which —^- 

started brilii^tly from Whitechapel, is now, WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 

With. dimiQiBiied lustre, liovxnng over Black- _ 

friara; helping to dcvdope the sharp, dear I have already spoken of a German Baron 
form of the upper part of Saint Faurs Cathe- and aFreneh gentleman whom 1 met at Agra,* 
di'nl; still nothing more tlian tlio half of an ’and I h.ave said that they, like myself, were 
inverted balloon. The dark grey chui'chgs travelling in search of the picturesque, and 
and houses spring into existence, one by one. with a view to become acquainted with 
The streets come up out of the Iaj}d, and tlie oriental character from personal obBcrvalion. 
bridges come lip out of the water. Tlie bustle Wliile staying with my friend at Barna- 
of commerce, and the roar of the great human pore, I received a letter from the former, pro¬ 
ocean—which has never been altogether posing that we should meet on a certain day 
silent—revive. The distant turrets of the at Mussoorie, in the Himalaya mountains, 
Tower, and the long line of shipping on tiic and travel into the interior together. I 
river become visible, (hear smoke still flows agreed with all my heart; and my friend, the 
over the housetops j softening their onilines, assistant magistrate, was tempted'to apjily 
and turning them into a foi’est of frosted for six weeks’ leave, in order that he might 
trees. ^ ^ accompany us. 

Above all this, is a long black mountain- Let me describe these foreign gentlemen, 
ridge of cloud, tipped with glittering gold ; They were respectively about my own age— 
beyond, float deep orange and light yellow thirty-two—had seen a great deal of the 
ridges bathed in a faint purple sea. Through workl, and of the society at every court and 
the black ridge struggles a full, rich purjile capital in Europe. They were both possessed 
sun, tlie lower half of his disc tinted witli of considerable abilities, and of the most 
grey. Gradually, like blood-red wine running'enuiablc dispositions; always good-natured 
into a round bottle, the purple overcomes and good-temjiei'cd; patient and cheerful 
the grey; and, at the same time, the black Under those innumerable little difficultb s 
douu divides the face of the sun uito two thatsilmost invariably beset a wanderer in 
sections like the visor of a harlequin,' the East, or, in fact, a wanderer in any part 

The marked change between night and of the 'world. They had, mbreovor, a keen 
morning, aU takes place within thirty sense of humour; and, each in his own 
minutes—from half-piut seven to eight peculiar way, could relate a story, or an inci- 
o’clock. (lent in his life,-in such a manner as to make 

At the latter hour the new year is fairly it wonderfully mirth-provoking. They were 
launched. The first new day of work com- men of refined understanding and of very 
menoes. New life is infused into the now refined manners: take them all in all, they 
restl^ but long silent city The veil of night were the most charaiing companions 1 ever 
is removed from all tire joy, and crime, and encountered. 'J’hey were utterly devoid of 
sorrow that it has covered; giving place to vulgar nationalities—of any enthusiastic ad- 
the mistli 'of day in which the churches, miration of their own father-lauds-^and 
streets, and houses come and go. Tlie crowds would, just as soon ridicule the foibles 
of hurrying atoms, who have awakened to a peculiar to their own countries respectively, 
new day and a new year, reluctantly leave ns the foibles of a man of any other country, 
the distant suburbs for the dark thorough- My friend the assistant magistrate was also 
fares that.noW lend from home, and pluuge a desiiable companion. He, too, wasa good- 
once more^vto the whirling vortex of work, tempered, good - humoured being, with a 
qf speculation, and of trade. Dnequal and keen sense of humour, and some wit. Ho 
V^tly different they may be to each other, had read a groat deal of late years, in that 
with all their outer and their inner trappings out-of-the-w.ay statioii.to which he had been 
—their ■wealth and the’r poverty; their appointed, and he had profited by his reading, 
meekness and their severity; their wisdom It was beginnuig to bo very Lot in the 
and their ignorance; their weakness and plains, and my friend and myseif were not a 
their streng-th ; their theories, theiiv dogma- little glad when we found ourselves on the 
tism, their palaces, their jewels, their pictures, iss;- 
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road to a colder clime. We diJOfre as far as 
l}eobu|^d ia the buggy ;^d, at three p.h:. 
threw ourBelreBioto our padanauios (palkees), 
bound for Behra Bhoon at toe foot of the 
hills; at which place we arrived at about nine 
o’clock pB the following morning, and were 
deposited—both of ns fast asleep—in the 
verandah of the hotel, kept by a Mr. William 
Johns, who had been formerly a professional 
jockey in the North-west Provinces of India. 
All that can be said of Dehia Dhoon and 
Mussoorie has alresidy appeared in Household 
Words,* and so recently, that even a brief 
sketch of these places would be uuwarriuihed. 

As soon as, we arrived at Mussoorie we 
began to collect coolies (hill-men), to carry 
our baggage and stores. We I’eqiiircd in all 
about ope hundred and fifty foi the expedi¬ 
tion, iiud by the time that we had got these 
people together, and made arrangements with 
them, and the guides whom we required, and 
had laid in our stuck of provisions, &c., the 
foreign gentlemen joined us, and ex;>ressed 
their readiness to start at any given moment. 
We lingered, however, for two days, in order 
that tiioy might take some rest, and make 
the acquaintance of the gentlemen at the club, 
who, at the instance of my friend, had made 
them as well as myself honorary members of 
the institution. 

On the third morning, in the front of the 
club-house, our marching establishment w.as 
collected, and tlie one hundred and fifty men 
of wliom it was composed were laden, with the 
baggage and stores. There were teuts,,the 
poles thereto belonging, camp tables, chairs, 
beds, bedding, leather boxes of every kind, 
containing our clothing, &c., deal che.sts, con- ' 
taiidug all sorts of provisions, dozens of cases 
of wine—port, sherry, claret—beer, duclc.s,» 
fowls, geese, guns (rifles and others), um¬ 
brellas, great-cojits, &c., &c., &c. Having 
seen this train fairly off, we, the fou» of us, 
f/dlowed shortly after on foot, and overtook 
them at tlie Ijaiidour Hill, a mountain about 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
We wei’e all in high spirits—rincludijig my 
friend tho assistant magistrate—notwith¬ 
standing he put on liis lady love’s cloak as 
soon as we were out of sight of the club, and 
began to (juoto in a melancholy but very loud 
voice, which revcrberalod through the val¬ 
leys on cither side of us, those glorious Hues 
of the Poet Thomson: 

“ There is a power 
Unseen, that rules th’ illimiliil>le world— 

That guides its motions, from tire brightest 
8tar to least dust of this Biii-taintcd mould; 

AVhile man, wfau madly deems bimsulf tlin lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 

Tiiib sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 

Thou must have learnt, when wandering all alone; 

ICach bird, each insect Hitting through the sky, 
tVas more suitiuicat for itmlf tlian thou,/" 

Our tiret halting-place was about nine 
* Vide “Himalaya Club," vol. kt., page 265. 


j miles from MussOorict It vm a fiat piece of 
ground some d^tance down the sodtfaei^t 
&ce of the peak over* which the road wound, 
il’he place was called Sowcowlae, and here 
' and there were to be seen a few patches of 
I cultivation and a cow-shed. Our coin^e lay 
!in the direction of Almorah, another Hill 
I Sanatarinm for the English in India. The 
{tents pitched, and all made snug and com¬ 
fortable, we threw ourselves down upon our 
beds, not to sleep, but to take some rest after 
a long walk. Meanwhile onr servants busied 
theinselveR in preparing the dinner, for which 
tho exercise and the change of air had given 
us all a keen appetite. 

“Well!” exclaimed my friend (whom in 
I future we will call Mr. West), raising to his 
lips a bumper of claret, and quoting from the 
iSentirnenlal Journey, “The Bourbon is not 
such a bad fellow, after all.” 

^“ithcr the Frenchman nor the German 
understood the allusion; but when it w.aa 
ex])lained they relished it amazingly. We 
were rather a temperate party; and after 
the second bottle of wine was emptied, we 
caused the glasses to be removed from our 
small table, and a green cloth spread over it. 
We then began to play at whist—a game of 
which we were all cqu.aUy fond; and, what 
was of gre.at consequence, we'were all equal 
as players. We did not gamble exactly ; but 
the stakes were suiiiciently high to make 
either side attend very carefully to the game. 
The whist over, we each took a tumbler pf 
warm drink, and turned in for the night and 
slept, as tiie reader may imagine, very 
soundly. 

• On the following morning, at sunrise, we 
were awakened and informed that ujwn a 
hill opposite to our encampment there were 
aever.al Ghooral. We arose speedily, .and went 
in pui-suit of them. After dodging them for 
some time we came within range, and eauh of 
us selecting his aniiiinl we fired. One shot 
only took effect, and that was from the 
llavon's rifle. During our ramble we dis¬ 
covered that there were plenty of pheasants 
ill the locality, and so we agreed to remain 
for the day, and, after breakiast, see what wo 
could do amongst them; Under the circiim- 
sUiuces we should have been compelled to 
halt, for as is usual, on such occitsions, our 
servants had forgotten several litlls matters 
essential for our comfo^, if not necessary for 
our journey, namely, the pickles and the 
sauces, the corkscrew, the instrument for 
opening tho hermetically pealed tins contain¬ 
ing lobsters, oysters, and preserved soups. 
Amongst other things that b.id Jipen loft 
behind was the Baron’s guitar, and without 
it he could not, or would not, sing any of his 
thousand and one famous German songs. 
And such a sweet voice as he had ! So while 
we were amongst uie pheasants five coolies 
were -on their way hack to Mussoorie, to 
bring ng the missing articles above enume¬ 
rated. 
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two o'olook we had bagged eleven noble 
UrcuL'and returned to our encampment, 
ndfietently tiled to enjoy the refreBhinento 
which the Khansnmah (butler), who woe a 
neat artist in his way, had prepared for us. 
Our repnst coiicladed, we had our camp bed- 
Btesds brought into the open air, and threw 
ourseivee down on them. 

Iloiding his c'gar, between the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand, the Baron thus 
went oflT: 

“Who can explain the inscrutable m} 8 - 
tery of presentiments? Who ran fathom 
the secret inclmations of the human hoart ? 
Who can lift the veil of„Bympathy I Who 
can unravel the web of magnetic natures 1 
Who eau fully comprehend that work whiih 
unites the ooqioreal with the spiritual woi Id ? 
Who can explain that terrible symbol which 
pervades so many of our dreams / The swe^t 
auxiety that seizes us when listening tosoine 
wonderful tale ; the vulujituous shiver which 
agitates our irame, the imletiuitc yearning I 
which fills the heart and the soul. All this 
is a guarautoe that some invisible cliaiu links 
our worhl with another. Let no one condemn 
as idle iiousenso that which our shallow rea¬ 
son may retuse to accept. Can the most 
acute understand lug explain, or even eom- 
pi'eheiid, its own gi-owth ; or, even the growth 
and colouiitig ot u meie llower t Is nut 
Nature hciself .a perfect mystery unto the 
minds of thinking men (” 

“ What is the matter, Baron ! ’’ asked the 
Frenchman. “ Have 3 ou a nightmare in this 
broad daylight 1 ” 

“ No, 110 ,” returned the Baron, with good- 
natured impetuosity. “ it is not so. 1 wish 
to tell you somethiug'—a httle story, if you 
willlisUn.” 

“Flay go on,” we (his three companions) 
cried out simultaneously. 

“ Some ten or twelve years ago,” the 
Bai-on proceeded, “I \Bas travelling from 
Munich to Berlin. Tired, by the continual 
rumlihug of my carriage, 1 resolved upon 
taking a clay’s rest at Augabuig. It was 
the day of All Souls. The autumnal sun 
was shilling brightly, and a large proces¬ 
sion went its way towards the cemetery, 
a mile distant from tho town. Where¬ 
fore, 1 know not; but 1 was instinctively 
led to join tins procession. On arriving at 
the ceiuelciy we fovyid it, eoiiiparativcly, 
ci’owded. All tho graves were decked with 
floweis, and spiigs of young cypress, and 
neai’ every stone ihere sat or knelt, at 
toast, one msurner. Tears of love and 
wgret weUm* the saereii eai'th. In a sin- 
m^rly agitated fr.uue of mhid, I wandered 
through the cemetery. The recollection of 
departed trieuds, and of de.ar ones far away, 
made me sad, unhappy, jjiiserable. And I 
could not help thinking that if 1 had been 
then eutombod, no friendly liaud would on 
that day have deposited a wreath or a flower 
upon my grave, no beloved eye shed a 


tear of sorrow no faithftil heatrt sent up to 
Heavefi a torventT'prayeir for the'i)|temal 
rest of my soul. Haunted 1^ aueh gloomy 
thoughts, I wandered on, and at last came 
to a newly made grave. An hour pre¬ 
viously had been buried in that ep^ a 
young girl of seventeen,years of age. The 
parents and the lover of the girl stood 
weeping near her grave, and her young 
frilnds adorned the mound with freslily 
gathered flowers. In a fit of profound me¬ 
lancholy, I bent down, mechauioally picked 
up a balf-opcncd rose-bud, and walked on. 
Approaching the gate of the cemetery, 
with the intention of returning to my hot^ 
my eyes fell ujion a tablet uiion wliicli waa 
engraved the following words: ‘ Jlespoct 
tho property of tho Bead. Flowers are the 
property of the Bead.’ These simple words 
made a very great impression on my already 
excited mind; and glancing, iiivoluiitaiily, 
at tho rose-bud which 1 still held in my 
hand, my heart smote me fur having carried 
it away from the girl’s grave. I was on the 
point of i-eturuiiig to re-deposit the flower, 
when an indeseribably fatoe shame prevented 
my doing so, and 1 left the cemetery with 
the rose in my hand. On returning to my 
hotel, 1 ]ilaccd it in a glass of water, and nUxiu 
it on a small table near the head of my 
bed, upon which I threw myself, and soon fell 
into that state winch all of you must li.ive 
experienced ; a state in which tho senses 
hover between 8lee|» and wakefulnosh, as 
tlioiigh undecided winch to chouse. Suddenly, 
my ajiai’tnieiil was filled by a bright, liut 
soft light, without iny being able to perceive 
'whence it came. Be it known that I had 
extinguished my candle. Ere long, tho 
door of my room was opened ; and in glitled, 
noiselessly, a palo sjwctral figure, clad ni 
a white robe, and wearing a garland of 
ii.nveis.* It was lliefiguie of a young gnl, and 
the face was angelic. With motioultss ej i'b 
and uulslietclied hand, she ajiproacliod my 
couch; and, in plaintive voice, asked me : 

‘ Why hast thou rubbed the Bead ? Why 
hast thou taken that flower which a faithful 
lover tliiew upon niy last resting place on 
earth I ’ Soemingly my pulses ceased to 
beat, aud 1 could searcidy breathe. The 
phantom then stretched fuith the left baud, 
and took the rose out of the’gloss ; aud with 
the light hand she beckoned to me, saying: 

‘ Come ! Come, and give back the property 
of the Bead. Itospeot the property of the 
Bead. ('ome ! Follow me ! ’ In vain 1 tried 
to resist. 1 arose, and followed the figure 
out of the room and into the deserted streets. 
It w as not dark; for tho moon was at her 
full and shining brightly. Unwai'd stalked 
the figure, I following her, towards the ceme¬ 
tery. We arrived at the gate. She touched it. 
It opened noiselessly. We entered. Sho h d 
mo to the grave—the grave from which I hod 
taken the flower. With trembling band I 
received from hers the rose, aud placed it on 
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the vekv «x>tirb«xkce Ihad setaoved it., Jjid 
tben-^' . 

Bi&e the Baron paoBedn-and relighted hia 
cigar. 

" Well—and then 1 ”• tre all adced. 

“Then,” replied the Boron, “I awoke— 
that is to say, if l had erer been asleep. And, 
looking at the tumbler in which I had placed 
the rose, I diacorered that it was gone! ” 

“ The chambermaid, possibly; or the waiter, 
who may haTe enters your apartment for 
orders—may Jta're seen, admired, and carried 
it away while you were slumbering," sug¬ 
gested the lively Frenchman. “ And a fery 
lucky follow yon are not to have missed 
yonr watch and your purse at the same time 
and plane." 

“ No,” said the Baron, shaking his head. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. West, “you had takem 
more wine than usual)" 

“No,” was the reply. “Thetruth is that 
the story 1 have related to you was written 
by that great Austrian wit and siitirist, 
Saphir. It was one of his earlier composi¬ 
tions, which, strange to say, were all of a very 
melancholy cast. Saphir, lipwever, to this 
day asserts that his story of ‘ The Death 
liosc’ is a fact, and that it happened to hiui- 
self” 

One by one we dropt oflf to sleep, and slept 
for about an hour and a-lialf. On awakening, 
the Frenobroan, West, and myself, alinu.st 
simultaneously exclaimed, • “ Confound your 
Death itose, Baron ! ” fur the truth was that 
the story had taken possession of our sopses, 
while we were asleep. 

“ 1 thought it would,” said the Baron, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Everybody dreams of the Death Hose' 


alter I have told the story. But—ah ! See 
in the distance ! Here are the coolies re*' 
turning ! I can make out my gnitar-box on 
the heatl of one man. Ah ! to-night we will 
sing plenty of songs.” • 

And in the evening the Bai’on sang for 
several hours (we could have listened to him 
all night) some of the most sentimental, ami 
some of thd most humorous songs that 1 had 
ever heard. Fortunately, 1 knew enough of 
German to appreciate them; and my friend, 
Mr. West, was equally fortunate. As for the 
Frenchman, he understood and spoke—albeit 
very imperfectly—every Language cuiTCut in 
Europe. On that night we retired before 
twelve, for wc had agreed to rise and proceed 
early on the morrow. 

In pursuance of such agreement, as soon 
as the day dawned we struck our tents, 
packed up our traps, loaded the coolies, and 
set odt for a place called Demooltee, distant 
some fourtoeu or fifteen miles. The road,’ 
which had been very, very seldom travelled 
over J)y Europeans, was a narrow and bad 
road, winding round, and leading over lofty 
pealra, some ten or eleven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea., Above us and below 
us we frequently saw herds of Olioorai and 
other dew j but as we could not, or would 


not rather, to |dek up any that 

we might k&l, v^e <mffered them to graze dh, 
and preeerved our ammunition. By the way 
we saw an animal which none ofe ua had ever 
before—an animat called the Seron. It 
is a species of Chamois, but larger and 
stronger. Its colour was reddish, and* it had 
a quantity of stiff, short hair on the neck, 
which gave it the appearance of a hogged 
mane. Tiie native guides told ns that it was 
a very shy animal, and only to be found 
where there was a great quantity of wood. 
The scenery of this part, iu March, was ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful and varied. At times we 
had a good view of Mussooiie and tlve sur¬ 
rounding country. At other times we moved 
through vast forests of pine, and woods of 
oak, rhododendron, and other magnificent 
trees, in the midst of one of these woods our 
halting-plaue was situated, a large grassy flat, 
ll^unded on either side by a deep uud steep 
precipice, while, in every direction, the sur¬ 
rounding moaniaiiis, which locked ua in, 
were covered tliickly with the trees above 
specifie<l. 

“What fools .men are,” exclaimed the 
Baron, whilst the servants were unpacking, 
“ to huddle themselves together in old coun¬ 
tries, when lanils like thesp remain uncultivated 
and unenjoyed ! And what fools are those 
trav'ellera who go, year after year, gazing ou 
comparatively {laltry moniitaius and lakes 
which the eyes of the vulgar, of all nations, 
have beheld, when such fresh and gorgeous 
scenery as this may be looked at! Travelling 
in Switzerland and Italy !—bah ! ” 

“ But, my dear Baron,” said the French¬ 
man, “you forget that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company demand four pounds a 
day for conveying you from England to India, 
in consequence, they say, of the deaiiiess of 
coals.” 

“Ah, well,” laughed the Baron, opening 
witii his own hamk a bottle of hock, and 
emptying the coiiteiito into a silver tankard^ 
“ if you regard the matter m an economical 
point of view, you .at once cut short ray 
argument and my sentiment. Egad ! what 
grains could be grown on yonder hill, in that 
warm valley ! What wine conld be grown 
tlierc! 1 will come out to this country with 
a few German peasants. I will have* vine¬ 
yards. I will make a fortune* so colossal 
that itothschild, when he is in difficulties, 
will have to write to me. Yes, I will. The 
thing is to be done, and 1 will do it 1 ” 

“Jlut you forget,” sakl Mr. West, “that 
you are now some twelve oi* thirteen hun¬ 
dred miieB from the nearest es-wpovt, Cal¬ 
cutta, and that there would be some little 
difficulty iu transmitting the produce to 
Europe.” 

“ Europe ! Eurqpo ! Why do you talk of 
Europe ? Does not British India contain 
enough of Europeans to make a market t 
This lipttle of good wine, which we are 
going to drink, costs twelve shillings in this 
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tbe HinaJayas bearing m distinctive charac¬ 
ter ; but I say it tras the English holly—^the 
same sort of holly that I saw last Christmas 
iu almost every house in London and in the 
country. 

Here, at Kanah Tall, we shot no less than 
seven elks. These deer are very plentiful 
hereabouts, and do a great deal of damage 
to the crops of the poor villagers at haiyest 
time. Ghooral and kakur also abound here. 
We were so tired on the evening that we 
stopped at l^tiah Tall, that we could not sit 
■up to play at whist! Wo actually fell aaleep 
over our second rubber, and by general con¬ 
sent threw onr cards upon the table, and 
sought our beds. 

The next day, at three r.M., we arrived at 
a place called Jullinghee, ten miles diskau| 
from Kauah Tall. Jullinghee is a large 
village situated on the right bank of the 
llhagaruttee, a stream that tlows direct from 
Oungootrie, and is, in consequence, one of the 
most sacred streams tliat compose the iniglily 
and holy (aunges. We were encamped be- 
ue:ilh a 'dump of apricot and walnut trees, 
but it was frightfully hot; for we were now 
not more tlian a couple of thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The woods, however, 
were exceedingly beautiful and diversified. 
Not only were there apricot, walnut, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, oaks, hollies, hud other trees of the 
higher altitudes, but also tlio tamarind, the 
|! fig-peepul, the pomeOTanate, and others of tlie 
)lains. At this village we procured some! 
mney, which is taken from itsiuakci’s iuavery 
singular maimer. The bees build in cavities 
in the walls of the houses, which are closed 
within hy a moveable board, and are only 
entered by the bees, by a small aperture friyu 
without. When tiie owners of the houses 
want honey, they darken the interior of 
the house, and leiuoviiig the boajd which 
forms the back part of the hive, extract as 
much as they require. The bees during this 
process, fly out into the light to discover 
their enemies, who then close the back ]>art 
of the hive, and remain safely within doors 
nntil the wrath of the bees has subsided. 

In the evening we took a walk in the 
village of Jullingliee, which appeared to be 
rich and populous, but very dirty. Our 
arrival had caused a great stir, and there 
was a large concourse of people, near our 
tents, to look at us. A short distance 
fron) the village were tbe ruins of several 
houses which once formed a .separate liam- 
let, but which had been deserted for fear of 
a ghost which was said to liaunt it. The 
j same effect of superstition is by no means 
uncommon iu the plains of India. There is 
a very curious instance in the Meerut district. 
A village had long been deserted, under the 
idea that it was liaunted by a fakir. The 
settlement officer, however, with mucli diffi¬ 
culty prevailed upon a neighbouring Zemin-* 
dar to farm the laud at somethiug like a 
nominal revenue. Shortly afterwards the 


zemindar presented himself to the setUe- 
meut officer, and represented that he had lieen 
very ill, and that the visitation .was ascri^d 
hy his friends and by himself, to his impiety 
in interfering with haunted lauds. The 
settlement officer, however, talked to him 
and insisted on his keeping his engagements; 
and once more did he venture to brave the 
ghost. So complete was his success that the 
village shortly became one of the most 
flourishing in the district, and the very rela¬ 
tives who had been foremost in I'eproachiug 
the zemindar for his impiety, brought a suit 
against him in one of the local courts, to 
recover share of hfs large profits ! 

On the day following we marched to a 
place called Teree, a large straggling village, 
situated on a plain of some oxtuut, at the 
junction of theiiillung and EUag.arutteerivers. 
A. regular hot wind was blowing here, and 
our tents wei'e uube.arable; so we throw 
ourselves beiie.ath the shade of a huge tree 
which grew on the banks of the Billung, and 
which siu'ved also as a shelter for a party 
from Srinugger, who wore celebrating the 
marri.age festival of a Bunneah (corn-mer¬ 
chant) of some twenty-two years of age, with 
a young lady of eight. The little damsel 
was on the ground, and did ample justice to 
the marriagc-dimiei-, which consisted of rice, 
butter, sweclraeats, and a goat roasted whole 
—a goat which Iiad been decapitated by one 
blow, and cooked without any sort of pre- 
piM-ation beyond the removal of the entrails j 
it was not even skitine<l. Portions of this 
feast were distributed, on plantain leaves, to 
each guest, by the Brahmins, who officiated os 
cooks and waiters. 

Terec is the residence of a Rajah, named 
Soodersain Sahii, whose family, before tho 
Goorkha invasion, ruled over the provinces 
of GurhwalL and Sinnoor, and, imleed, over 
the whole liill country, as far as Siralali, and 
from the suow'y range to the plains. Ex¬ 
pelled by the GooriJuis, he sought refuge 
with the British: and, .after denting the 
Goorkhas, was rcj)lace(l b}' us in the greater 
part of his territories; a part of them wo ■ 
retained as the price of our assistance, 
namely, a portion of Gurhwal, the whole of 
Dehra Dhoon, and a part of the Terai i And 
we hold T^audom audMussoorie fcom him at 
a nominal annual rent! The Rajah is ex¬ 
tremely civil to Europeans; and the moment 
he heard of our arrival be sent a deputation 
to wait upon us. Th^ deputation brought 
with them a*variety of presents, consisting ol^ 
milk, sweetmeats, dried flour, ^\;ied fruits, 
and a couple of goats. The deputation gave 
ns to understand that it would afford the 
Rajah vei-y great pleasure to make oui’ per¬ 
sonal acquaintance ; and we were just on tie 
point of starting ftr his Highness’s abode, when 
his arrival was unexpectedly announced to us. 
At Brinugger, in a portion of the country 
we to'ik from him, is situated the old family 
palace, a handsome and substantial building. 
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^ia u rather a sore point with the oldj 
Ei^ah j and, as he considers the more modern 
ihodei trhich he now inhabits beneath his 
d^nity, he‘prcfer8 going to see any one with 
whom he is desirous of having an interview. 

Having caused chairs to be placed in the 
front of our tents, we advanced to meet the 
Eajah, who, dismounting from a large Cabul 
horse, joined us, shook hands with us very 
cordially, and remained with us for upwards 
of an hoar. He was a very sniall and 
rather an old man; active .md intelli¬ 
gent. ‘He talked to us about the Goorkhn 
war, of which he had been a spectator 
in the British camp; < and he was very 
elo(|nent on Punjab politics, and greatly 
praised Lena Singh, whom ho described as 
“ verj’ far in advance of any of his country^ 
men in 2 >oint of humanity, civilisation, aud| 
prudence.” The little man told us, amon|*st 
other things, that he was thinking of having 
an iron suspensiou-hridgc over the Bhaga- 
ruttee, hnt that he could not find an engineer; 
mid that his applications to the Government, 
although he was ready to defray every 
expense, had not met with any reply. The 
present bridge is a sling or swing, and con¬ 
structed in the following mannei’. Two lines 
of coir rope, each consisting of a number of 
smaller ropes, ai’e suspended from the rocks 
on either side of the stream, and apart from 
each other about four feet. From tlicsc 
ropes depend, at intervals of about two feet, 
smaller lines or ropes, about tlirec or four 
feet deep. These supjjort slight wooden 
ladders, the ends of which are lashed firmly 
to one another. The whole aflair has a very^ 
frail appearance, and at first it requires no' 
small amount of nerve to step from ring to 
ling of tile ladder, over that roaring torrent 
beneath. Of course, this bridge is only 
passable by men. Cattle and mules swim 
across the river much higher up, where the 
torrent is not so rapid. • 

We asked the Ilajall’where he had got his 
idea of an iron suspension, and he replied: 
“From a picture-book which was given to 
me by a gentleman who was out on a shoot¬ 
ing excursion some years ago in these hills.” 

Wo stayed two days at Teree, and, despite 
tlie4ifeat, enjoyed ourselves amazingly. Our 
next eiicauininent-groand was at a place 
called PdOj'a march of eleven miles. Our 
route at first lay along the south bank of the 
Bulling Biver, and then up a deep glen at 
the foot of a mountain, whose summit was 
, some five thousand fret above the level of the 
ocean. The mbnotony of this day’s journey 
Was .brokear by meeting with another mar¬ 
riage party, some of whom carried parasols of 
cvifliSitly Chinese manufacture, and made 
fimof painted paper! We sliot also several 
^eti pigeons—a very diflkrent Wd from the 
green pigeons of the plains, and much better 
eating. By-the-by we also met a pilgrim and 
his wife on their way to GungooUse, the 
source of the Ganges: both of them were 


painted and bedi^bed after the> most gro¬ 
tesque fashion. The Frenchman took a 
sketch of this couple, and 1 have heard that it 
now adorns an album in the possession of the 
Empress of the French. 

Our next march was to a place oalled 
Tekowlee, where we halted beneath the 
shade of some large trees, and near the banks 
of a clear stream of water. , On oile side of 
stream there grew a quanti^ of wild 
mint, some of which we gathered and cooled, 
preparatory to using it for “ cup.” There is a 
moderate-sized village near Tekowlee, and a 
Gesains’ house or monastery, which is inha¬ 
bited by a large number of this sect: we 
visited, aud entered into conversation with 
them. The building was composed of a large 
square eourtyai’d, surrounded by a range of 
two-storied barracks, or rather cells, the 
lower story of which is protected by a 
verandah. The place was full of men, women, 
and children: the Gosaina being the only 
monastic order who are permitted by their 
tenets to marry. 

We had been out sixteen daji# before we 
reached Loba, near to which place the Com- 
missiouer of Kumaun resides during the rains 
aud the autumn. His bungalow is built upon 
the spur of a hill of considerable length, and 
tliere is a good quantity of flat ground in the 
vicinity. Not far from the bungalow is an 
old fort, a Guorkha stronghold, which com¬ 
manded the pass leading to Almorah- It is 
chiefly celebrated, however, as the place 
whUi'c Moorcroft and Hearsey were dis¬ 
covered on their return from the Munsaro- 
war lake, whither they had gone disguised .as 
Bairagis; and so well had they sustained their 
characters, that they would have returned 
hudetccted, had not a rumour of their attempt 
reached the' ears of the authorities and 
excited their vigilance. They were harshly 
treated for some days, but eventually 
released on a promise that they would return 
direct, .and without delay, to the British |i 
territories. . | 

The Commissioner was not at the bunga¬ 
low when we arrived. Mr. West, liowever, 
knew him sufficiently well to warrant our 
taking possession of it for the day. After a 
residence for some lime in tents, a house is a 
very agreeable change, 

(3n leaving Loba we came upon the Pil¬ 
grim road, constructed by a former Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaon to facilitate the progress of 
tlie pilgrims to the sacred places within 
the British Himalayas. It was a very 
humane project, for many of the unfortunate 
pilgrims used formerly—overcome by the 
diiticulties of the route—to lie and perUh by 
the way-side. Of these pilgrims we met 
swarms — hundreds, if not thousands'—and 
with some we occasionally stopped to con¬ 
verse. 

Onr encamping ground, at which we arrived 
at four in the afternoon, was a short distance 
from a village called Quuiah. Our tents 
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were piU^ed beneath a> olump of trees, and 
close to a clear stream called the Ham Gunga, | 
in whicli we caught a quantity of fish with a 
casting-net. There are some mines between 
Loba and Kuinaon ; but we did not go out of, 
our way to visit them. Here an 'accident j 
happened to the Baron. He Bi>rained hisj 
ankle and could not walk; so the next > 
morning we put him into a Dandi, wad he ^ 
was carried along the road by four of the 
Coolies. A Dandi is a pole, upon which is 
hung, by its two ends, which are gathered 
together, a piece of cloth or canvas, o()an in 
the centre. This forms a hollow seat, not a: 
particular comfortable one, until you get 
accustomed to it, when the motion is rather 
pleasurable than otherwise.' During this 
day’s march we shot a quantity of blncjf 
partridge, a hill fox, a deer, and a wild dog of 
enormous size. 

On tlio third day after leaving Loba we 
sighted our (then) dcstinatioi>—the town of, 
Almorah. On nearing tlic pl.acc we came ' 
upon a hill to the right, w'hich boars the 
name of Brown’s Hill; so callctl after an 
officer of the thirty-first Native Infantry, who, 
in the Goorkha war, volunteered to take it 
with his cumpiuty, though it had a stockade on 
the top, which was obstinately defended. And 
he did take it, after a very severe loss. A 
monument is erected on tins lull to the me¬ 
mory of those who fell in the engagement. 
A little further on is a large tree now used 
as a gallows. This tree was tlie scene of a j 
well-i'emembered occurrence, just aftdl* the. 
above-mentioned biittle. A Gborkha, shot! 
through the lug, had fallen here. The figliU 
ing over, a British officer was standing over 
him, and giving directions to a party p{ 
Sepoys to have Mm taken to the hospital; 
when, raising himself with his left hand, 
with Ids right he cut the officer d<uvn with 
his kookeree—a deadly weapon witli which 
tlio little Goorkhas now chop up the rebels. 

Apropos of a kookeroe in the hands of a 
Gooi kha, 1 must relate a little matter which 1 
now know to be a fact, but whicli 1 could scarcely 
credit when it was first told to me. A )>.arty 
of Goorkhas — say fifteen or twenty — will 
proceed to a jungle in which they know a 
huge tiger to be. They willsurround the jungle 
and form a circle, and closing in gx-adualJy, 
thev w’ill hem in the ferocious beast. They 
will, then drop down on the right knee, as 
soldiers do forming a square, and, kookeree 
in hand, wait for the spring of the tiger, wlio 
becomes somewhat bewildered, and anxious 
to make his escape. After moving about for 
a brief while in this den, of whiuh the bars 
are hnuiau beings (about five feet high), and 
glaring first at one and then at another, lie 
lasim himself into a fury ami makes his 
Bjtriug; then the nearest Goorkha delivers a 
blow with his kookeree which divides the 
tigei-’s skull. Wonderful sis this feat is, I 
once sawat Jutog, near Simlab, a sight that 
struck me as even more wonderful. A 


Gooi'kha battalion was (and sow is) quartered 
at Jutog. There was a festival, at which 
the Goorkhas sacrifice an ox. The adju¬ 
tant of the battalion asked me if I should 
like to witrtess the ceremony; as it was 
soiuetliiug new to me, I replied in the affir¬ 
mative, and wo walked to the parade-ground, 
where the wiiole regiment, in undress, was 
assembled, and suiToundmg the victim and 
tile executioner. 1'ho ox was forced to kneel, 
and by the side of him knelt the little 
Goorkha, armed with the kookeree, which ‘is 
nothing more than a huge curved knife, but 
very heavy, and as sharp as a razor. At a 
given signal ho slruck tlie ox immediately 
behind the hump over the shoulder, pecu¬ 
liar to all Indmn cattle; and tlie liudy was 
divided into two parts. He had, with a 
single blow, gone through the ox just as 
completely and as cleanly ns a batcher, 
with his hatchet, would remove a chop from 
a Ioi<i of mutton. TJioy are a very odd race 
of peoide, those little Goorkhas j wonderfully 
honest, even amongst themselves; light¬ 
hearted almost to childishness; capable of 
enduring any amount of toil; obeilient and 
respectful, without cringing to fawning or' 
flattering their superiors, the white man. 
The great blot upon tlieir characters is their 
frightful jealousy of their wives. Woo betide 
the woman who gives her Goorkha husband 
tlie faintest reason to suspect lier of infidelity ! 
lie at once takes the law and the kookeree 
into his own h.auds, and slays both tlie wife 
and her (real or supposed) gallant. 1 am glad to 
say this is not a frequent occurrence, though it 
does happen now aud then. As a body, the 
GooAha women are ,as virtuous and as 
amiable as their liusbands are honest and 
brave. , 

The Commissioner of Euiuaon received us 
at Almorah, his head-quarters, with great 
cordiality and kint^css, and ulTcred us rooms 
in hm house. This differ we declined, iuas- • 
much as our party consisted of four, and liis 
house was not a large one. Besides, be 
had other visitors who were patting up at Ms 
bungalow. We accepted, however, his invi¬ 
tation to dine, aud on our way rode through 
the town, which is considered the best in the 
British hill possessions. Bishop Helier writes 
that Almorah reminds him .ofcGiiester. It 
consists of one street about a mile and a-half 
long, and about sixty feet wide, paved 
with large slabs of slate, and closed at either 
end by a gate. One haljf of the town is much 
higher than the other, aud the street is" 
divided in the middle by a lojf, flight of 
steps, on which the ponies pass up and 
down with extraordinary self-posaesslou. Tiie 
houses are small, but neat aud wiiitewashed. 
They all consist of two or more stories. 
The lower ones ai® shaded by wooden veran¬ 
dahs more or less carved. At one end of 
the town, is the old Goorkha fort; at the 
other Ad, Fort Moira, a small English forti- 
fleatiou, uoar to which were the Sepoy lines. 
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A'neat little cburob bad jast been erected at 
AMorali. The people of the place are all 
fair-complexioued, and some of the children 
aa trhite as those born of European porenta 

AT REST. 

Heuc let ua linger s« the evening cloies, 

In this green coppice with the setting enn ; 

The landscape now in mellow’d tints repoaes, 

Ere yet the bat-wing’d twilight flitteih dun. 

The sun-illumined boughs arch’d high o’crhood 
Distil a cool light from yond glowing sky, 

Where bis great disc, dcelinkig broad and red, 
Tinges dull clouds with his ensanguined dye. 

Still sounds from distant woods the cuckoo’s note, 
The haitthush’d birds are twittering in tlic brake. 

In ^uiet ponds the darkening shadows float, 

Keflected luliage stains the brimming lake, r 

Here we will linger till the air dissolvcth 
Each uneomposed sound to silence dear. 

While the moon rises o’er yond trees, and solveth 
In her sbft halo all the landscajic near. 

Nor will wo think upon the morning’s gladness, 

No thoughts of day thull haunt this liallow’d light, 

Far sweeter are the evening shades aud sadness 
To hearts which in each other take delight. 

And now the world’s at rest, our souls shall steal 
To blend and mingle in this peaceful hour. 

Like rainbow hues, which sweeter giaco reveal 
In the soft stillness of a moonlight shower. 

Love is the rainbow left ns in our thrall. 

The hope of earth, form’d by a light from heaven, 

Which penctotes the showers of grief that fall— 
Foretaste of joys for aye, not of earth’s leaven. 

DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


Bovkd Zaandamwards, Saardamwarda, 
Great Reterwards, I go forth from the Grey¬ 
headed Nobleman to xt pleasant tunes from 
Bells, which 1 have come to mind no more 
than the buzz of flies. Distracting at first, they 
have OTown now to be lullaby most excellent, 
and I do believe if the works of my near 
neighbour, who plays the Bellini air all night 
lod^, were to get astray, and so suspend its 
music, I shduld fall to restless tossing and 
beating of pillow, .and so come in for an un¬ 
quiet night. They wait on me down the little 
street uutU I reach the corner of the mighty 
Platz (where, by the way, on occasion of 
Admiral de Ruycerls funeral, I have seen iuj 
iiflSd print,'liow the procession was put to 
tk toBtnously from the right to the left— 
from the left to the right, and from the 
rijght back again, aud so was ingeniously all 
fitted in to the Grand Platz), and here nty 
bell-music gives way to a.discordant burden. 
Not to that old obtrusive chant of Clean de 
Boots, beautiful—oh ! laid only for the pre¬ 
sent, bnt to another discordant ti|pe, that 
will hmmeforth lie in wait for me at street 
eornera^ at fshop^dooiw^-the ^ttery Ticket 
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tune. Men of viilaoovs physiognopav, of 
the cropped Peutonville or tickct-of-Isave 
type, such as were likely, during the 
garette days, to wander about at dusk with 
bludgeon lor walking-sticks; gentry wto 
might wile away the morning’s tedium in 
offering for sale tlte Form of Prayer as ap¬ 
pointed to be read in all her Majesty’s 
churches; men of this forbidding aspect 
are abroad everywhere this morning, thrust¬ 
ing their lists of numbers into your face 
with sounds like low growling threats. 
Twe, three, more of them at a time com¬ 
passing you about; enforcing their goods 
witli a Stand aud Deliver m<amier. I tbink 
of the lonely walks by the canal banks 
under the Noah’s Ark trees, and take a 
menial affidavit that I will not wander abroad 
b}’ dusk, while tlie Staats Loterij Fever is 
raging. Raging, indeed; for, everybody is 
buying, everybody is hoping Jind fearing, 
everybody is pretty sure to win. Servants 
principally, aud small ti-aders, who will buy 
and lose, aud buy and lose again, aud then 
be driven to robbing of their masters. Little 
boys that run about the Streets do a little 
business In this way, and beg or help them¬ 
selves until they have got sufficient to 
purchase in the Staats Loterij. I am told the 
ruin begotten of this, among these classe:!, 
especially, is more th:in a stranger can con¬ 
ceive ; aud that the purloining of tiro 
master’s silver is but the inevitable conlie- 
cpie^ce when tlie servant takes to purchasiiorg 
in tlie Staats Loterij. Nobody wins, as a 
matter of course, at least no one that a man 
can lay his fingers on. It is much, as at 
other gaming, desperately unprofitable to 
all parties. For, as Mr. Thackeray asks: 
“ Did you ever plaj' a game at loo, for six¬ 
pences ? At the end of the night, a great 
many ''f those small coins have been lost, 
aud in consequence won ; but ask the table 
all round. One man bus won three shillings; 
two have neither won nor lost; one rather 
thinks ho has lost; and the three others 
have lost two pounds each.” 

Admirable analysis; only in our Dutch 
lottery it is not so difficult to name the 
winner. For, the Royal State Lottery—The' 
lioyal state—the government, that is — 
wins, aud draws a snug little income from 
the odious traffic; draws it from the idle¬ 
ness, sin, crime, and want, of its own 
children. It is the pelican’s story the other 
way. A nd where has the ftoyai State Lottery 
its home aud local hahilation 1 No where, 
but at the Bier Huis ! At boer-houses aud 
spirit-hquses of every degree, aide by side 
with the shining flasks of Schiedam and viler 
drink, at such ^aces alone may be found the 
tempting lists of the lucky numbera* offici¬ 
ally announced and communicated by special 
grace to the beer interest only. The beer 
interest sells wholesale to the tieicet-ef-leave 
men Itefore mentiondd. The beer interest has 
I the eai-liest information, and is enabled to 
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aoncmniM tbe terrible* aud tempting news of 
' the Hooge Preis; say one bnndred tlionsand 
guildera! tbe Second Preis fift;^ thousand !— 
all set forth in the publican’s window. There, 
sheets of figures may be held to do duty as 
tiigUB to otherwise unobtrusive establish¬ 
ments—^nearly akin to the Burial Society 
spirit, which has its sittings at the nearest 

f ublic, only here the Stiiat is the* great 
leviathan landlord. But,‘after all, docs not 
His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke of 
Splitzen Sellers Bottcl, carry out the same 
pastime on the persons of strangers doing a 
fittlo pleasant study in tbe laws of colouring i 
What more does His Brave Belgic Majesty 
strive after, in his sweet little hell at Sfiu 
Valley, than that M. Chevreuil’s book, and 
his colour-contoasts should bo better 
known ? Nothing can be more correct, nothing 
more fashionable. Let, then, our Dutchman 
have his Staats Jioterij in peace. 

Fetching diagonally across the Platz, and 
getting free of the gentlemen fi-om Pentou- 
ville, I come out upon the gre.at quay aud 
monster sluice-dock, or whatever it may be— 
known as the Dam Rak. A busy scene of 
unloading, loading, packing, stowing, filling, 
enqitying, bammenng, shouting, and general 
bustle. There are great warehouses stretch¬ 
ing out queerly into the water, with doors 
at the very edge ; thei-o are broad bridges 
with squat houses in the middle ; there are 
sailors of every tribe in parti-colours ; there 
are ships entering and going forth ; and there 
is a certain brightness, a curious clearness 
at the end which is significant of the sea. 
Here, is a threshold of the town, as* it 
were, and here, through monster gates 
ranged in rows, fortified with huge jMera 
of masoiii'y, with look-out places, aud 
hutches—here is the sea, let in carefully and 
with precaution, to feed those gneen waters 
that stagnate through the town. Symptoms 
of shipping interest on all sides—scheeps 
victuals, scheeps tackling, scheeps sails— 
scheeps everything. Schippers clotliiug, scliip- 
pera colHjliuis, schippers everythiug. 

Reaching the end, I look abroad, and find that 
this is truly the sea edge of tljo town, which 
dyes not join its huge enemy abruptly, but is 
carried out in its bosom by many quaint 
tricks and devices. It is a straggling show of 
stone piers aud little moles of small dock- 
work of projecting stages, crazily put toge¬ 
ther of,ancient timbers, stretching out eccen¬ 
trically with more little hutches planted on 
them solitarily. Beyond which, are long rows 
of stakes, with openings at stray intervals, 
and other rows of stakes beyond tliem again 
with other openings. "With a long, long mole 
to the righi^ behind which lie up snugly 
wji^le shipforests ; and another mole, to the 
left. With tlio town rising behind a pleasant 
piece of cheque-work, a diaper 'pattern of 
many colours coming out duskily. Here, at 
one of the eccentric stages, 1 find a crowd 
gathered; a holiday crowd, like myself, 


Zaaudam bound, and ■waiting to go aboard 
that fast-sailing line-of-packet ehip, the 
4^ollo; beyond question net etandiug A 1; 
at Lloyd’s. 

That steam heathen god was moored along¬ 
side, and tlic holiday crowd began to pour in, 
with much noise and confusion, hustling 
one another rudely and good humouredly. I 
hear them, but 1 heed them not; my thoughts 
are far aw.iy, straggling Peterward^ and 
thinking how he must have looked in his 
workman’.s dress, with his axe in his hand. 
There is a schipper aboard, who might be 
captain of a mmi-of-war, for all his airs ; a 
diHy ITatteraick sort of tellow in a bright 
fireman’s shirt. What infinite swagger tlkCre- 
was in the man, and with what assumption 
of office he paced his dirty quarter-deck, can 
be but faintly described here, and was in 
itself worthy the Zaandam trip. There 
sounded presently, tlie note of depai-ture from 
a cracked hell, rung out frantically on a fierce 
ordei’, and through a storm of impret^tions 
and directions from Captain Uatteraick,-no 
doubt praying in his native tongue for the 
ultimate jiertlilion of Ins own proper eyes. 
The ropes are cast olf, -and the steam heathen 
god goes forth labouring through the waters. 

We are a little overcrowded on board the 
stciim heatlieu god. We have men, women, 
children, and many dugs, with us; they are 
all, saving the dogs, dressed out gaily, and 
plainly bent on making a holiday of it. I 
take note -particularly of a party seated near 
me, six strong, who have come out a-plea- 
suriiig with as hearty a purpose as ever en¬ 
tered Burgher soul. 1 fiud them to consist 
of my old Dutch gi-andfather and his wife, 
who is uumistakeably the Gorliard Dow old 
woman, stolen away out of her gallery; my* 
little Dutchwoman atid her husband, son to 
the grandfather; and their two childi-en, one 
of wliom is that Mieris child wiio, it may be 
remembered, used to |jeol carrots in tlie Dul¬ 
wich Gallery. Here, 1 meet them all. Dutch 
gi-audiuother furnished with her due compli¬ 
ment of wrinkles, nose aud chin nutcracker- 
wise, her charcoal warmer under her feet in 
the manner spoken of so unhandsomely by 
Audiew Marvell, Estiuire.. She keeps pretty 
much to herselt!, being brought out for that 
day all capped and frilled, to get some of the 
fresh air. My grandfather is unmistakeably 
that Mr. Smaliweed, whom readera may have 
heard of; a terrible old man swathed in a 
cloak, though a broiling day, strangely shmnl^ 
and shrivelled away. There is a significant 
basket beside bini, packed unto bursting, over 
which he keeps guard with a singleness of pur¬ 
pose truly surprising. The packed b:isket has 
been assigned to him as a ifiecial duty, and 
he looks after it^ceaBeh-saly and with a cer¬ 
tain uneasiness, yet not without pride. He 
detects me, studying the packed basket with 
my eves at odd moments, and becomes rest¬ 
less. The son is my sample Dutchman over 
again: plenty of undergone meat, of corded 
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braini, gravies, and animal juicea. Saucer 

‘ ejca pvar again, fatuitous expreesion over 
again, eternal vliuukle over agaiu. His vt^fe 
is my little JDutcUwoman indeed, whom 1 am 
glad to meet. Fresher and fairer-than ever, 
and titled out gorgeously -with a burnished 
helm, ti la Polyteuhnique (alluding, of coarse, 
to the diver at that establislimcut). 

The two children are awfully repulsive, 
and would, to a certainty, have lieen exposecl 
on coming into the world, did that barbitrona 
fashion )>revail iu the country. They are 
small walking Dutchmen, square-built, willi 
embryo underdone meat and gravies. One 
has to be kept on my little Dutcli woman’s 
knee, to her inhuite discomfort; he wilt persist 
in roiling himself into perverse attitudes, out- 
ragiug the laws of [iropricty, by bringing bis 
garments over his heml, pulling friglitlul faces 
at hw little brother, but at me principally,' 
.. whom he hereafter will strive secretly to prick 
with a pin. Such play of feature in one so 

1 young can scarcely be conceived, and recalled to 
me the disastrous etfeels of a contest i-ecorded 
j by Mr. Addison in his Spectator, where a la- 
1 bouring man grinned through a horse-collar 

1 with such force ^ud originality, as to seriously 

1 imperii the life of a lady looking on, wlio was 

1 theu iu a mure interesting stale than her 
normally interesting condition. 

Before very long, my .Dutch husband, who 
has been looking round on tlie company, and 
chuckling heai-tily williout ap].uu'ent motive, 
looked round on me too, ana chuckled with 
even more satisfaction. 1 looked at liim plea- 
aantly, not wishing to-damp his spirits, and I 
found he suddenly grew serious, and turned 

1 ills eyes away. Presently 1 looked agaiu (he 
was sitting on the bench nea.r me), and found 
^ that the saucer eyes were fixed ou me oiice 
more. A sound like gargling of decanted wine 
~he was Jkiighing internally, ile had the 
fag end of a cigar between^his fingers, nearly 
burnt away, ile tunie^his head thought¬ 
fully about, and looked wistfully at the fug 
end of his cigar. “ God help thee, Jack,” i 
said, falling into Mr. Sterne’s manner in liis 
interview witli his well-known ass ; "thou 
bast a bitter breakfast ou’t. ’Tis all bitler- 
1168840 thee, whatever life is to others.” Iu 
saying this, 1 pulled out a paper of them 
which 1 had gust bought, and (still carrying 
out Mr. Sterne) offered him one. 

More gurglbig, as of decanted wine— 
token that he wiis affected by this social act. 
A meteorological okatu-vatiou, iu vile Dutch, 
on my side, witch draws forth, after mucli 
preparatoiyt decanting, certain faint syllables, 
which seemed to convey adhesion to my views. 
From that, out my Dutchman grows to be com¬ 
municative ; af|^r a fashion of his own, bring¬ 
ing forth his words at his own time and con¬ 
venience, with infinite labohr and stertorous 
effort. At every lialt he fixes me uuearily 
with the saucer eye, then decants small 
quantitioai. In this way J am Jet into*^ small 
f.\ secrets 9 ||^cted with the private history of 

my Dutchman; wheve he livea^ what 'time 
he rises iu the morning, what are fais meal 
hours, what dishes be is most atteohed 
to. All this time, my little Dutchwoman 
has been listening eagerly ^ filled with a 
jii.st pride at the mauner in which her . 
husband can deport himself to strangers. 
Only 1 fear she has over-much trouble 
with*,the offspring on her knee, who still 
persists iu becoming lost to view benekth 
his own garments. The older pair take a 
feeble interest in me too, and take pride in 
their eon. “Those two,” savs my Dutchman 
to me, with a motion of his cigar in the 
-direction, "those two are children of ours. 
Fine ? ” He looked wistfully at me ; and 
again 1 thouglit of Mr. Sterne’s ass. So I ! 
gave him a macaroon—figuratively, that' is—■ j 

ill the shajie of a nod and a smile. “There ' 

are,” adds my Dutchman, mysteriously, I 

"there are seven more of ’em at home.” l 
ilore prodigious decanting of wine. I make ' 
an execrable attempt to feliuitale him on his i' 
good fortune, when he of a sudden, goes off i 
in a roar timt makes the bench tremble, j 
" She,” lie says, motioning with liis cigar, and 
every instant iu peril of suffocation, “ she is 
not of Losdun! No! No!” with more . 
laughter and more siiflbcatiou. "Would you 
have her called Matilda ? He-he !—Ho-ho- 
ho! HO—0—0!” 

I could scarcely see the joke. "Why Ma- I 
tilda 1 ” 1 ask. " Wby Losdun ? Does she ! 
come (jf tbat village '{” 

“ Oj good ! good ! ” answers my Dutch¬ 
man. “Hear, Vroul The Herr know,<» not 
of Alatilda 1 Why, our Oornelius should tell 
him of her.” 

.Which was not likely, as the Cornelius 
alluded to had suddenly shot himself out of 
sight with a bowl of despair. 

“ She had the largest family in the world,” 
said my Dutchman, puffing slowly; “ the 
largest family iu the world.” 

" it would be curious to see such a person,” 

I answer. 

" She was dead and buried before you and 

I were born,” he says, “ about five hundred 
years! She had three hundred and sixty- 
five children, all burn on the same day, luid 
at the same hour! ” 

“ You astonish me,” I said. " It is won¬ 
derful ! ” 

“ Ay,” said he; “ how they were pro¬ 
vided for when they grew up is a mystery to 
me.” Here he looked with a troubleil air on 
his wife, and the decanting became laborious. 

“ Only—only—they all died on the one - day. 
Praise be to the Lord 1 ” 

“ A happy release,” I added. 

" You may say so,” he said, sighing. 

“ They were all baptised by a bishop, in' two 
brass basins; and the boys were called John, 
and the girls, EiikabetlL That’s the story, 
Vrou?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” says my little Dutchwoman, 
speaking now ibr the fimt tun& “ And tell 
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t Mynheer of the greet' castle near it, -with their song: “ Show you, sair, ^hole \own, 
three hundred and 8ixty-five windows, which King’s Palace, de pictures, all for one 
■ is idandiug to this day! The wicked lady guilder 1 ” Hoarse voice mutters privately 
iasolt^ a poor wandering woman, with on the other side, as though a sham smuggler 
twink in her arms; and the poor wandering offering cigars: “ Take yoU see everything— 
woman prayed that she might be punished King Palace, Town Hall, for one half-guil- 
in this way. So, the Mynheer sees, it must der.” Little boy, later on, will do it all for 
have been a judgment of Heaven ! ” one quarter-guilder. Nuisance that cries 

“ No doubt,” I say. s aloud to Ueaven ! No friendly interference 

But lo! Zaandam is approaching. There is of Schout, of policeman, who would see you 
B long straggling river opening up before us, condemned eternally first, before interfering 
with sentinel windmiUs doing duty along the with tlie rights and profits of his brethren, 
banks. At first, these scouts seem jiested at Thus, too, at this small Zaandam town—in a 
intervals; gradually, they thicken into nuin- smaller way. Ticket-of-leave countenances 
hers ^lerfectly confounding, crowding on us in great force round me, muttering the old 
alpmingly, and throwing up their arms song confidentially. I lay my finger on a 
wildly, as it were to give notice of our Pentonville f()r 9 at, desiring him lo do the 
coming. Presently, terrible confusion in llie show-work, whatever it may be. 
windmill camp : the main boily seems gatlier- “ And now,” T ask, “ what is there so much 
iug around us on both Iwinks. Bewildci inf to bo seen, after all ? ” 

tossing of arms! Everything seems going J’entorjville lifts his- hands high over his , 
round. Tliere is a kaleidoscojje panorama i head, and answers: “ Great things ! 0, great 
piling us all the while, that seems to revolve things !” 

with all the primary coloui-s. Ked Louses “Good!” I say. “What beyond the 
going by, yellow houses going by, green house and the windmills ?” 
houses going by. ^ First, a lonely structure or My Pentonville’a countenance falls. He is 
so standing by itself; then, two or three visibly discomposed. The bread is taken from 
together ; then clustered. Bed, green, yel- out of his mouth. 

low; green, yellow, red !—all turning and \ “ O, yes,” he says; “ there are the great 

coming up, kaleidoscope fashion. WindmiUs: wiudraiUs in tlie town for grindin>' of 
thickening into huge disorderly mob; parii- i flour, of rape-seed, of artists’ colours; of oil, 
coloured houses thickening ; little wooden 1 of-” 

landing-stages on })iles tldokeniiig; little “ 1 know about the windmills,” I interrupt 
creeks and wooden docks thickening Cap-; impatiently. “ T have seen enough of them 
tain roaring all manner of directions, con-; already. But what besides them ? ” 

Iradieting himself, blaspheming himself and My ticket-of-leave man’s face brightens, 
otheiu . Sinallweeds looking nervously-to “O, great things !” he says. “T^e great 
their packed basket. View now utterly windmills outside the town, all along the 
blocked out with windmills; hearing assailed river-banks, for grinding of flour, rape-seed, 

with ^ sad groaning and melancholy mad artists’ colours, of-” 

croaking of their turning axles. More pri- “That will do, friend,” I say to him, seeing 
mary colours; more windmills; nvore shout- but loo plainly that they hold to their wind¬ 
ing ; more lilaspheming; and we come along- mills hero, as to tkeir chief speciality. “Take 
side the little pier where we are to bo set me to the house.” • 

ashore at Zaandam, Saardam, or whatever He leads the way with alacrity, and it 
other name you may please to give the place. mnSt indeed be confessed that this super- 
Not so much to be seen here, after all, abundance of windmills is a matter that nmy 
saving the parti-colours, and the windmills, i justly excite infinite surprise. 1 never"could 
and certain importunate worrying curs so much as ajiproximatc to tlieir number; | 
that will show the stranger all things that some natives rating them at four or five ' 
are lo be ^own—or, at least, show him hundred, others, with pardonable vanity, 
that^ there is nothing to be shown. A elevating them lo a thousahclT or twelve 
yelping cre'w of all ages and degree— hundred. Not built, however, on the snb- 
^tmues of this country, such as at La Haye, stantial principles common to such slructnrea 
j^iden, and every noteworthy spot, fasten in our own country, which seem of the light- 
■their teelli in the^ stranger just set down, house pattern, fit to brave storms and waves.> 
and hang^ upon him with ewine tenacity; but from the scooped shelving sides, well 
underbidding each other in his own tongue, plastered over, would appeal** of strong 
wliich never seems so hateful to him as timber framework, of a strange mud tint; 
them. Following the unhappy man—but some, as if that material bod been used for 
too })lainly marked out as Briton by his its decoration; of a dull red others ; of a 
eoutier’s bag, and garments on hie arm, bright red man:^n»ore. But the minibers— 
•nd umbrella^—following him in a long dis- the bewildering numbers! the eternal whirl 
orderly rout, they attend on him for half- and gyration! so many Catherine-wheels 
laughing, chattering, and flyina round eternally—so many Jong arms 
mddmg. Some audacioumy venturing to lay swooping down to the beholder with intent 
bands on the garment or umbrella. This is to catch in his ganuents,and toss him high. 
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HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 




It ^as (he efftict of the ingeniouB optical toy 
known aa the thaumatrope—the eye aaw duly 
BO many i'ev(>jvmg circles. .And to stand 
near and hearken to them grinding the sad¬ 
dest music, a mournful creak and groaning 
of the axle that goes on all day long and 
the night long, too ! Most melancholy enter¬ 
tainment for such as are lying awake near 
them, tossing hopelessly, and thinking that 
some doomed spirit is being ground up 
along with the colours and the oil seed. 
Bat the house—Peter’s house ? Just a little 
this way, then, down this lane—there ! 

A rude hay barn—an ,open shed, sup¬ 
ported .on posts, sheltering a crazy wooden 
house, that leans over, all on one side—nut 
over-much of paint, not over-much of caulk¬ 
ing, not over-mnch of care generally, and 
that is Petei'’8 house. The house in which 
he slept, and from which he sallied out, of 
mornings, in his rough working-dress, axe in 
hand—true Calmuck ; there was no scraping 
necessary in his case, .as Najiolcon laid it 
down, to bring out the Tai’tar. It wore 
itself through at once and for ever. A true 
barbai-laa Peter; and yet there is a tra¬ 
dition of this same barliarian being beaten 
by a brother workman for taking his tools, 
and of his shielding this same workman from 
all punishment, and even rewarding him. 
Interiorly, a small naked room, baie as your 
hand, adorned with, I sujipose, one hundred 
thonsaud autogr^hs, from plain Smith to a 
crowned head. This is the bai’barian’a room, 
and his bedstead is here, too. Where ? A 
hole in tlie W'all with doors, fixed there much 
after the fashion of a registered safe. A cup¬ 
board, in other words. Another hole in the 
wall overhead, leading to what seems to be a 
hayloft, attainable, however, only by a ladder. 

"JBeboid it all,” says Guitle, “ voila tout I ” 
and we go forth again. 

“What next ?” I ask {distractedly. 

“ Perhaps,” says Gukle faintly, “ perhaps 
the Mynheer would now—the great wind- 
XEulle—that is for grinding of flour, of tape- 
seed, of-? ” 

I motion him off sternly, tendering him at 
the same time his proper fee, and tlieu take 
mja Way slowly to the quay, where Captain 
Hatteraick, with steam up, is standing on his 
paddle-box, Swearing lustily that he will not 
wait another minute. 


CHIPS. 


A.VLEA FOK rnAYGliODNIjS. 

AhL W^friom to the councils, and all success 
to the efforts, of a Society that has been re¬ 
cently established for the furnishing of play- 

§ rounds to'the pent-up children in our Lou- 
on lanes and alleys 1 There are associations 
in plenty for the schooling, the punishing, and 
t^ reforming, of the little boys and girls 
‘^0 live in aens. Praise be to the new 
society 1^t suddeply cries .“Boya and girls, 


come out to play!”* The day's experience, 
that brought the claims of ^is society before 
my mind, let me proceed to tell. I not 
feigning incidents and ooinddences ^ ;riie 
sake of effect. I afn just one of the pahlic 
telling simple truth: 

“ My lads, you must move on. No marifles 
here! And yon there—^haud me that kite.” 

So^poke E Thirty-Four to five boys, all 
under twelve years old, who were settll^ 
themselves down to a game at marblesj^ , 
the pavement of a wide and net too 
streeti The boy gave up his kite with a 
ful look, and his companions, pocketing t^r 
marbles, moved off slowly and sullenly in the 
direction of our dirty High Street. I asked 
the ])oliceman where the boys were to go '( 
‘fCouldn’tsay; boys like them oughtn’t to have 
games in the streets ; his orders were strict, 
not to allow stoppages on the pavement, and 
to take away all hoops and kites.” 

I had nut a word to reply; it was all 
reasonable enough. Foot-fiassengei's must 
not be detained by gatherings of children; 
hoops .and kites in tne streete are both in¬ 
convenient and dangerous. But, a recol¬ 
lection of niy own young happiness with 
hoop and mai-ble, and in many a wholesome 
game, came into my mind so forcibly, that 
1 followed the five children, hoping to see 
their game begin again where it was not 
a forbidden refresh uient. They went on 
slowly enough for me to overtake them with 
the k/te which E Thirty-Four had willingly 
given up; and which I restored to the owner 
on conditions dictated by that public autho¬ 
rity. The four boys turned t^und a 
corner, went up a little alley, passed 'a, large 
and showy gin-palace, and went .jiiioj^ja 
paved court, in which all iiauseons suiajj^ 
and noxious sights seemed to have besn'.. 
brought, together. One door of the gitn?^!^ 
shop opened into the court; and, jusf ; 
opposite this door on the most level s]>ot 
of pavement they could find, the boys set 
themselves to a new pastime. This time it 
was hopscotch—the marbles would have 
rolled into the kennels and paddles. The 
mysterious lines indicating pots, pancakes, 
&c., were chalked out, and the jumping began. 
Interruptions were frequent, but they did not 
stop the game. Little gu'ls with babies got 
in the avay. Women with baskets gave Me 
boys a shove, and, occasional!}', something 
worse. The loungers from the pnblic-hmne 
door indulged in every variety of horrid im- , 
precation as they stumbled and reeled post 
the boys and over the chalked lines. What 
a recreation was this! 1 turned away 

with pain; and, meeting a poor widow 
in whose uri-angements for her boy’s edu¬ 
cation 1 had taken some interest, asked' how 
the boy was going on ? The answer came 
from a "pale little fwow, who was carrying a 
bundle by her side. In his large eyes and 
thin limbs it was hard tq recognise the 
rosy boy whom she had brought flrom the 
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.Only three months before. “ How provide our poor children with space to play 
c^es ne tolooltso ill t" was the next ques- in, safe and dry, and out of sight and hear- 
tion, 'The mother “ feared it was from want ing of the giu-padace with aU its infectious 
of Be had victuals enough, and warm horrors. Let them be maintained under the 
elbidjeili but their room was very close.” “He superintendence of a good-tempered, steady 
is not always at home?” “Always,” she man, witii the penalty of exclusion for fight- 
replied, “ except when he is at school, and ing and l»ad language. Let us only try this, 
when he goes out with me, and that is very The Playground Society is a small combi- 
seldom, for 1 can’t walk far. 1 dare not let nation for,such a purpose. Its ohijeot, as set 
him play in the street, and get bad words and forth in its first circular, is “ to provide play- 


liiiie boy look as be does, than get Health clergyman of the Church of England, who 
at* the risk of all he might get wilii it, in the has lieeii a true Mend to the poor, 
streets. The committee state, that in the most dense 

That very day the new'spapers told how neighbourhoods it is possible to inakcarrange- 
two boys of ten and eleven years were coi^- roonts for tlie present, with tlio liope that 
mitted to prison for stealing tarts from a changes of site and transfers of property may 
pastry-cook s tray; and how it came out in mitbrd better opportiinitie.s for the future, 
evidence that they had been p';i> ing with The playground of St. Martin’s in llie Fields 
other boys, but having been “moved on,” or affords one mode of meeting the want. 

moved off,” had sauntered and loitered Wiiocver desires information as to the 
about, looking first at one shop window, then further designs of the society, and would 
at another, weary and discontented ; till, know how it is proposed to carry them out, 
seeing the tray from which the confectioncr’-s can apply at its otlice, number seventeen, 
boy bad tni’ued away tor a minute, the rasp,- Lidl-and-Moiith Street, St.Martin’s-le-Grand, 

berry tai'ts tempted them, and tliey com- _ 

mitteil the theft which would send thorn in 

the downward path of crime And ruin. A MA'^ATIONI-maIvING. 

gentleman, who appeared iu court, to say m It was towards the afternoon that we got 
word for the boys, gave this evidence; bis j into Amalfi. A host of touters besieged ns in ' 
intercession, however, could not avert the vain ; and as Domenico, the driver of the coach 
consequence of an offence so fully proved. that brought us, usually gets a fee from the 
Every one who walks much iu lAndou padrone of the iiiu for every guest he brings, 
may see and hear scores of such things, he was eloquent in its praise. Au army of beg- 
They attract little alLeulion. Street iiitlu- gars surrounded us, shouting fora “boUiglia;" 
•euces change the boy—who with the least and, thus accompanied, we arrived at the 
possible share of active play and plea.sure, doors of the Locaiida dci Cappueuii, where 
and a few words of kind ])ersua8iou from *a the Don Matlheo is somctiiiug of a magnitico, 
friend, might have been induced to attend | and seems to think it somewhat of a cou- 
schuol, and do well—into the rufiitinly,' desceusion to play the host. The fiire and 
swaggciing youth, sallying out wdtlf a short treatment ai-e very good. 

' pipe, and a thick stick, ready for any I had a special obiecl in view, which was' 
lawless work; familiar with the giu-slioji to describe the great hraneh of industry by 


and tlie police-court; and, with a life be¬ 
fore him that one shrinks fiom picturing. 

_ i__i_ _i* i_ _ 


which Amalfi and the neighbourhood subsist.. 
“ Wliere will you take us, .Imigl,” said I- to 


Think of a boy, perhaps an only boy, a my cicerone, “to see macaroni made?” 
youngest darling, the pet and plague of the “ Well, sir, (jrambardclla is the largest 
family, whose high spirits and heedlessoess^ maker,” w'as the reply, 
make it impossible with all your care to keep Ulf we went to the great flour prince of 
him within lawful bounds:—^think of him Amalfi. A stream of water rps|jing down 
' deprived of any outlet for activity in healthy from the inountaius iu front of a great fac- 
sport, with no guide l)Ut his ownuudeveloped tory maiked the place we were in search 
conscience, thrown into an atmosphere of filtli of; but, before entering, I stopped to purify 
add jjpi'ofanity, and le/i there to fall under the my shoes from dirt acquired iu the wa}'. 
trials that break strong men’s lives! Sunday One rushed to get water, another straw, and - 
and week-day school and reformatory may go another a brush. 

on working, as they do, bravely and well; “ i’ll skin Ibis stiwnger ! ” said Ite first of 

l>iit, while the street mischief remains, the my eager assistants. “Ifl don’t get half a 
Work will be counteracted. It is a very piastre out of him,—may 1 be hanged ! ” 
mmpjp sort of charity, and yet a sort oi cha- “ You have maile a mistake,” I replied, in 
rity to little children, which, as it considers the Italian. On which the whola party laughed 
nature Heaven gave them, may help much heartily. 

to, secure to them the final place in life for The scene within the fidwica w'as comical 
which they were created, to enable them to enoughs A crowd of men ^d boys, half¬ 
play without the loss of innocence. Let ns blind with flour, and as white m cauliflowers, 
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sat QQ m lever, bumping up and down ; luid 
making it describe the arc of a circle, titrind- 
iug, sifting, mixing, kneading and preffling, 
were all going on in the same place; the 
manufactured article being taken to another 
place to dry. With pencil in hand and bbok 
,ou a sack, 1 began to take, notes. 

“ He is going to make a story about us,” 
said some of the men who had*muatered 
around ns. , 

“No, he is not,” said others ; “he is going 
to set up a macaroni fabrica in England.” 

“ Signor I will you take me with you ? ” 
said a sharp-looking, fair-coinplexioned, 
young mam “ Fifteen hundred ducats only 
will set it a-going.” 

The poor fellow was really in earnest, 
I believe, and was somewhat disappointed 
when 1 assured him of his mistake. 

The grain used for making macaroni is of* 
the very hardest quality, is grown principally 
in Puglia, and is known as Saragaia. It is 
washed in the mountain stream which flows 
down from behind the city, and woe to the 
wearied traveller who is awakened at the 
dawn of day by the numerous grain-washers. 
The operatiou is cleverly and rapidly done, 
and amusing enough it is to watch it. When 
ground—^wbicli it is by the action of water¬ 
mills—the flour is sifted into flve different 
qualities. The first is called Farina, which, 
being sifted, is divided into Fiore and Brenna. 
The fiore is used for making the ordmary 
macaroni, whilst the brenna is uscil as food 
for horses and pigs. The fiore is itself again 
sifted until a yet finer quality, called azeni- 
matura, is formed. This is used to make a 
superior kind of macaroni. ‘ A last sifting 
produces eemolina, the finest kiud which 
can be formed. 

The flour is well mixed in a large tub, in 
the proportion of twenty-four caralfa of water 
(a caraffa being about a pjnt and a-half), to 
a hundred and fifty ^,eapolitan pounds of 
flour. The quantity thus used, goes by the 
name of a Pasta, and is put on a large 
heading-board. At the farther end of the 
board a long lever moves horizontally by a 
swivel; and, on the other extremity of it, sit 
tlire^ or four hall-naked girdled men, who, 
for'three quarters of an hour, move back¬ 
ward and forward on a kind of horizontal 
see-saw describing diminutive arcs of circles. 
In this way the lever is brought to bear 
upon the dough, kneading and cutting it till 
it is ready for pressing. The men remind 
"one of figures ip Egyptian drawings ; stiff and 
unnalur^^ ’Tis bard work, however, and 
there is ’aTways a relief party to take the 
place of the exhausted men. The last ope¬ 
ration is most important, as it gives its cW 
X»cter and form to the macaroni. 

/ Tliere are various kindt' of macaroni, or 
teta, reioiomg in different names, as vermi- 
wli steltata, starred, acine, dipepe, ricci 
fuitani, fiowiq|[ rocks; semaza di faeloni, 
melon seed; occhi di pemid, partndge eye; 


capelletti, IttUe hats; st!v«l!d;don, smell 
boots; punti del ^o, needle-pointk' ThO first 
is that long sort which we English pse as 
a dolce or an gratia. All the oth«^., are 
used to thicken soup, like barley. FtbA, let 
me speak of the vermicelli. When kneaded, 
the dough is put into a large copper t^lindrical 
vessel, hollow above and below; but at the 
lowe^extreimty is fixed a moveable plate, 
perforated witli holes. When held up to the 
light, it looks 11 ko the section of a honey* 
comb, being circular. Oh the top of tao , 
cylinder is a block corresponding to its 
size, and the whole is then exposed to the 
action of a press. Screw goes the press, 
and far below, from out of the holes of the 
cylinder, a series of wliite woi’ms protrude 
ibeir heads. Screw, screw again, and out 
they come longer and longer; until, having 
arrived at the legitimate length, they are cut 
off; and so the operation of screwing and 
cutting is continued until the whole quantity 
of dough is exhausted. The vermicelli is 
then hung upon poles for drying; which I 
requires usually about eight days under i 
1 favourable circumstances, a north wind { 
being always preferred, as a sirocco wind 
is preferred for the kneading. With regard j 
to the smaller kinds of paste, they are | 
made by a mixture of machinery and liaud- 
work. Thus, the cylinder being placed hori- 
zontall}', a man with a razor stands by the 
side ; and, as the dough protrudes through 
the holes, he eiits it off immediately into ' 
small'bits,—a simple and primitive method | 
enough. The smallest kinds of jdl are | 
ipade, howev^er, by hand, and pirincipally , 
at Minor! and M.ajuri, two small villages | 
wliich wo passed cu route for Amalfi. Jn 
fact, the whole coast lives by making and i 
eating macaroni; and one probable reason | 
of this-'is, that lying, as the whole of this 1 
district does, under lofty mountains which j 
ai-e intersected by deep ravines down which 
pour mighty ton-ents, there is ,an unlimited 
.supply of water power. I was informed that 
iu Amalfi alone, about eighty thousand 
tomoli of flour are consumed annually for all 
purposes; a very small proportion for bread, 
for your macaroni-eater is not a great bread- 
eater. Altogether, there are about twenty | 
fabriche of macaroni in the city, each fabrioa 
employing in the simple manufacture of the 
article about fifteen hands. Then a much 
larger number of persons are occupied in the . 
washing, and preparation, and carriage of 
grain ; for everything is done by hand, and 
great numbers prepai'e macaroni on a small 
scale, without dignifying their more limited 
enterprises with the title of fabrics. Gam- 
banlella is evidently the great maa of the 
lace, for he imports bis own grain; bae four 
rigantini, of two hindred and fifty tons 
each, which bring up grain from Manfredonia- 
and Sicily; and, what Qambardella does not 
consume, he sells amongst his neighbours. 

Let me, now, put on a paper cap and 









a white, qkpron, and, ^efore ctmelnding this 
article, gtVe ^me exfierieticed hints on the 
cooking of- macaroni. In England, it is 
boiled to a pulp—ejxor the first. First take 
your, water, as Mrs. iSlasa might say; let it 
boil well, and then put in your macaroni. 
The finger will soon ascertain whether the 
macaroni is softening; and, before it loses 
its consistency, you must take it up. * Now 
then for your sauces. You may mix with it 
either a good tomata sauce, or a rich meat 
gravy, and a plate of grated cheese must be 
placed on t|ie table ; out of which yo\) must 
perforde sprinkle your macaroni. There are 
many other more complicated and luxurious 
ways of dressing the article, which are beyond 
the reach of my science. WUh the smaller 
kinds you will enrich your soiips, aud somc^f 
them you may convert into a leally delicious 
dish, called Priest Stranglers, so fond arc the' 
reverend gentlemen said to ho of it. 

When we had finished our survey, we 
found the horses at tlie door, and so was 
Domenico. D. Mattheo, from a window at 
the primo piano, wtis making divers elegant 
aud condescending bows to us. We rushed 
through a host of beggars, who beset the path, 
and away we dashed tlirough Atrani, Majuri, 
aud all the other places which we travei-sed 
the day before. There was not a cloudlet in 
the heavens, aud the heat was all too. power¬ 
ful ; yet it was the middle of November. 
What a climate! what a coimtry 1 and yet 
what a government! 


THE PET OF THE LAW. 

' • 

Eveu since I can remember, up to the 
period when I reached fifty years of age, f 
was a thief; not an amateur occasional tliief, 
not one of those impulsive fallen respectabi¬ 
lities who do some piece of inartistje crime, 
and then are sorry for it; but a regular pro¬ 
fessional trained thief, who wa.s, aud is still, 
proud of his profession. I believe my family, 
on the mother’s aide, is related to the 
great Jerry Abershaw, so 1 h.ave an addi¬ 
tional warrant for my pride; my paternal 
grandfather was hanged, and died game, at 
Tyburn; and there is a ballad about him, 
which 1 sing when 1 am in the liumour. My 
father and niother ai'e both in Hobart Town ; 
my father was transported for burglary ; and 
my mother, who had saved a good sum of 
money, went out there as a settler, and, oddly 
enough, hired my father as a gardener—or 
something of the sort—from the authorities. 
Every three mouths, I believe, she sends in a 
certificate of his good behaviour to the 
governors of the penal settlement, and he is 
mlowed, in consequence, to remain unmo¬ 
lested in his servitude. 

1 am mariied,' and have four children, 
three boys aud a gu'l, all thieves, and all, 11 
am happy to say, at this present time 
doing well. The girl, aged nineteen, has a 
decided talent for rfiopUfting, and I have! 


bad proposals* for her hand from a "cele¬ 
brated housebreaker (I must not mention 
names), which I shall certainly accept, as it 
will 'be a very good match. I have also ap¬ 
prenticed my youngest boy, aged twelve, to 
this artist, to learn his branch of the trade, 
and I hear very satisfactory accounts of the 
lad's progress. My next boy, aged fifteen, 
who has taken quite naturally to the pick¬ 
pocket and church business, has just rehimed, 
after a twelvemonths’ imprisonment in the 
Model Prison, as jilnmp as a butcher, and look¬ 
ing as if he hmi been at the sea-Side for a 
long season. My eldest son, aged twenty- 
two, is out on a ticket-of-lenve; and we often 
talk together about the way in which ha 
interested the chaplain in }>is welfare. He 
said he thought he could be of immense 
service in trying to convert his family from 
>the evil course they had adopted, aud the 
chaplain and the governor of the prison—a 
governor of the now school—thought ho 
could. To do the young man. justice, he 
mentioned the subject once or twice when he 
came homo; but I tliink he broke down 
when ho pretended to prove to his sister, in 
tlie jiresence of tlie chaiJain, that needlework 
was, in the long run, more proQtaide than 
sho]difling. What etfeet his arguments 
miglit have had if he could have devoted 
more time to enforcing them, 1 cannot tell; 
but he is out a great deal, especially at eight, 
and is doing very well, to judge by the money 
that I have seen him with lately. The 
rnniour that he was tlie man who gave the 
gentleman that ugly blow the other night in the 
fog, I treat with the contempt that it merits. 
A man is innocent until proved guilty before 
a jury of his countrymen. My wife is net 
altogether undistinguished in tlie jirofesaiuu 
(you may remember the great plate rob¬ 
bery at Lord Mumblepcg’s, in which she 
was concerned), Ijjit I will not dwell upon 
that. I did not m^rry her for her virtues, 
nor her talents, but to secure her from 
coming against me as evidence at any time. 

Our business—the business of thieving— 
does not ditfer from any other businen in 
which the profits arc liigh and the risks pro¬ 
portionately great. We go into it, knowing 
exactly what forces are arrayed against us. 
Somemen prefer theariny; 8omt>gal<i-mining; 
some, the exeitemeut of the Stock Exchange ; 
sonic, the delirium of the turf. I, and a very 
numerous body of fellow-professionals, prefer 
thieving. It is not m^ place—although I 
have retired with a comfortable competency 
ftom the trade—to make any ^.sclosurea 
that would lead to greater strinirency in the 
law, and greater severity towards us on the 
part of its administrators. 1 have a family 
to bring up, and luy duty to them imposes 
upon me a certfin reserve; but still, the 
gratitude that 1 feel to the public, tlie law¬ 
makers, and the judges, for all their kindness 
and consideration to our class—tlieir love of 
what they oaU fair-play, theii- respect for the 
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tiiaeAonoured roaxim of “honour among 
thieves,'* and their Iiatred of anything un- 
EngU3h->-impel§ me to undeceive them upon 
some points. 

In the first place, we are not a miserahle 
class, hunted from house to house, squander- 
iug ill-gotten gains in a reckless, ignorant 
mauner, and seeing the frowning face of 
ofiended justice ever at our heels.' That face 
may appear very stern to the amateur vaga¬ 
bond, but it has no terrors for the regular 
1.1)ief. He has learned to measure it at wliat 
it is worth; to stiip it of its theatriually 
awful trappings and adjuncts; to lay bare the 
springs tiiat move the fettered machine, and 
to lieu* iu the mimic thunders of its voice 
tlie mandates of a law in which consideration 
for the thief predomiinitea. While a certain 
class of innocent industry is starving in its 
garrets, we are luxuriating in rude and 
cheerful plenty iu our cellars and taverns. 
“All honour,” says the virtuous or.ator, “to 
the noble, struggling workman, who cnilure.s 
bitter poverty rather than rusli into crime.” 
And so say I, but from a dilfercnt motive. 
I know that the fewer persons tl)ere are iu a 
trade, the greater will he the ])rofit.s. 

Many persons suppose that we detest the 
police, and look upon them as our bitterest 
enemies. On some occasions, I admit, vre 
find them troublesome; but, genenilly we 
consider them as wholesome cliecks upon the 
increase of unskilful thieves, who din)iiu.sh 
tlie profits, without adding V> t!ie credit, of 
the profession. The ordinary police force is 
not a very highly paid, liighiy ciiucated, or 
highly intelligent class ; and any man who 
knows his business, can ca.sily avoid coming 
iu contact with them. As to the dolee- 
tivos, those awful men in jilaiu clothes, .and 
curious disguises, (which latter they luiglit 
save themselves the trouble of put ting on, fis 
we know the wearers as well sis our own 
fathers), they benefit us by inspiring an un¬ 
bounded fiiith in their efficiency in the public 
mind, and stopping the appointnieiit of real 
lireventivo ollicers. TJie sum they require 
as a reward, if successful in tracing a crime, 
is another clement of our security ; as is also 
their .plaji of fostering the development of 
:smafl thieves, until they become important 
criminals. ^I'ijey carefully tend the criminal 
fruit until Jt is i-otten with ripeness, and 
then—if it does not escape them—tliey shake 
k gently into the lap of justice; but they 
never nip it in the bud. Why should we be 
*on unfriendly terms'with such weak and 
agreeable i^uaulians i 

When 1 come to consider the rules of evi¬ 
dence, the comforts of jirisons, and the 
generM leniency of the criminal law and its 
administration (and 1 have devoted a good 
deal of attention to these subjects during my 
retirement), I cannot believe that any' one is 
in’earnest for the suppression of our class, ! 
imt that we are considered .worthy of pre-1 
'seivatiouMproviders of wholesome excite-. 
r 


nient, employers of capital in a peculiar 
direction, agents for'’wie distribution of 
wealth, bodies to be experimented upon by the 
social philanthropist, problems to en^cise 
the ingenuity of, and provide amusemeut for 
the legal mind, and members iu that company 
which is conveniently styled “necessary evils.” 
When I was engaged in the active duties of 
my profession, I was tried, for the first and 
only tfine in my life, in conjunction with the 
whole of my family — my wife and four 
children—^for a robbery of some magnitude.', 
We wore guilty, of course, but we had ma¬ 
naged 'matters very artistically. My boy's 
were not so old, or so experienced as they are 
now, and when the magistrate cautioned n.s, 
at the preliminary examination, that we were 
not bound to say anything to criminate our- 
se/ves, the two youngest could scarcely believe 
^hat they heard, and thought in their simpli- ' 
city that we had all made an impression upon I 
Jiis worship. I remember having the same j 
feeling myself when 1 heai^ the same remark 
addressed to my father, on the occasion of 
his trial, many years before. The youngest 
lad was so overcome by this, to liim, unex¬ 
pected exhibition of legal tenderness, that 
if it had not been for an additionrU caution 
from the wortliy magistrate, and a sharp | 
nudge from his mother, he would have there I 

and then made a clean breast of the whole 1 

atliiir. That bo}', like myself; and, I may I 
say, all the family, is now a firm believer in ■ 

, till! fact, that the law does not want to dis- j 
cover tiie truth, but only desires to give au i 
opportunity for a display of legal teaming j 
and ingenuity. 

'When we came up for our tri.il at the I 
Central Criminal Court, we were again put ! 
upon our guard, and very amusing the trial 
must have ajjpeared to the spectators, for it 
amused even me. There wo stood in the dock, 
a very happy family — a fatlier, mothe**, 
daughter, and three sous—^all implicated in 
one crime, and all warned to hold our tongues, 
lest we should sjioil the sport of the trial. ' 
The counsel for the prosecution opened the 
case with a highly ingenious' speech, full of 
eloquent denunciation, but very empty of 
facts; and when lie had finished, he proceeded 
to cMl witnesses in support of his charge. 
Several po’sous were examined without 
ailding much to the previous knowledge of the 
Cfise, for we had taken most elaborate pre¬ 
cautions to shield ourselves from being 
proved guilty, although wo could not avoid 
suspicion. 

Once or twice, when some of the most 
absurd suppositions were put forward iu 
place of better evidence, I thought we should 
all have burst out laughing in C 9 ncert, they 
were so very wide of the mark. One witness i 
at last succeeded in proving to the app.areiit | 
satisfaction of the court, that, on a certain { 
night, I was at a place which J never saw in 
my life; but as this supposed fact had nbthiug 
tp do with the case, it was not of mnen 
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ben«fit to tbfi proBecatMB. Maddened by hie 
ill-Bucccefl, tbe prosecuting counsel wished, in 
defiance qt. law, to put a question to my 
daughtel', Wt our solicitor at once objected 
to tnia, and the judge spoke up against it like 
a man, amidst a murmur of approbation 
that ran through the whole court, tf they had 
put the question, I am afraid we should not 
have got oflf as we did, for my daugliter is 
rather nervous, and could not have stood a 
cross-examination. But,' we were spared 
the trial, and the liberty of the subject was 
preserved. • 

The case lasted a long time, and during its 
progress some very pretty cireumstauti.al 
evidence was adduced, which all fell to the 
ground, bit by bit, under the vigorous blows of 
our solicitor. When the speech for the defenspc 
came, it was necessarily short, for there was 
really nothing of any moment to answer. * 

The summing-up of the judge was pleasant 
and dignified, with, of course, a little dash 
of tlie severity required by the duties of his 
])Ositiou. But 1 cannot think that he was 
liissatisfied with his day’s work ; and the juiy, 
who had been highly amused by the legal 
fencing displayed, nnd who — bless their 
hearts !—could not have put a question about 
the case to our happy family for the world, 
were glad to hurry over an acquittal, aud get 
to their dinners. 

I know that the public press are always 
writing against the dangerous classes, of 
which I am a member ; but seeing that jye and 
our doings provide them with tlio most 
oxciliiig staple of their news, I cannot think 
that they are sincere in the desire they 
express to put us down. 

I cannot believe that a Bankruptcy Cotn- 
missioncr dislikes bankrupts ; that an Insol¬ 
vent (..'ommiasioner dislikes insolvents ; that 
a public hangman dislikes murderers;or that a 
Chancery Judge dislikes wretched suitoi's ;— 
and, .seeing the leniency of the laws, the mode 
of ci'iminal procedure, and the vast amount of 
em}>loyincnt that wo thieves give to capital,! 
cawuot believe that Judges, Juries, Public 
Olfigers, Police, Gaolers, Governors of Pri¬ 
sons, Gaol CLaplaius, and Legal Practitioners, 
are at all earnest and intex-eated in our exter¬ 
mination. So a long life and a merry one to all 
those honest gentlemen, and similarly to ns! 

A KOYAL PILOT-BALLOON. 

About the time when the noble French 
court was fiddling unconsciously on the eve 
of its confiagratiou, postui'uig in the long 
Versailles, and bickering over etiquette 
points, and female jxresentations; about the 
lime when Bcehmer and Boseange; court- 
jewdlers, wei’e running over Eui'ope, hunt- 
u% np precious stones for a certain necklace, 
and wlienthe noble queen for whose defenceMr. 
Burke vainly imagined ten thousand swords 
would have leaped from their scabbards, was 
having curious epithets called after her as 


she I'olled in her gilded coach alon^ the 
boulevards;—at the eve, then, of this crack of 
doom, when tlie air was darlKlied with signs 
and tokens of npprcniching convulsions, it is 
well known in what a strange fashion this 
noble French court put their ahoulders to tiie 
work, and in a manner helped themselves 
over the pi-ecipice. The hew philoso;phy, 
Eneyclopasdia, rights of man, freethinking, 
aud the rest of it, were the main levers that 
toppled over this Corinthian order, and 
brought about the great Itevolution. And 
yet, they themselves might bo seen toiling ia 
company with (ho canaille at these same 
levers.—insanely working out their own de¬ 
struction ; for it grew into fashion to be free- 
thinking aud i>hilosophical. It got into tbe 
boudoirs aud rcccption-rooms. Ladles of 
noble degree, fiiir duchesses, and belles who 
sat to Boucher and Lancry, studied metu- 
physic.al communism, and talked the Contrat 
Social with easy familiarity. Terrible abstract 
tedium, fitted conveniently into pi’etty mouths, 
fashioned for no stronger meats than a bon¬ 
bon or faded compliment. Messrs. Grim,. 
Diderot, aud Compjuiy, went out to parties 
with their lion’s mane on, and explained to 
the admiring (piality, how the lowest serf on 
their estates w.as fully equal to tbe noblest 
among them ; how, if justice were but done, 
these gi’eat estates should be cut up and 
distributed in equal portions, leaving Ilis 
Seigneurie or His Graiulcur, no larger share 
than his fellows. How this same serf should 
be privileged to sit at the same board, if It 
should seem fit; should be petted and made 
much of for the present, being in what was 
called a slate of natui-e, and therefore singu- 
lai’ly iiistx'uctive. These things to hear, the 
lords aud ladies assembled would seriously 
incline, smiling complacently on one another, 
and murmuring applause, as the principles of 
their own spoli.aVjon wei’e so satisfactorily 
established. Holbaoii, how charming ho w-as ! 
And ce eher Helvelius, with that new book 
of his, how delightful to hear him expound 
those curious notions about tlie soul! How 
funny those atheistical stories, and those 
queer jokes, of slightly impious flavour, 
wherein Davy Hume, ce drdle, figured so 
j pleiisantly. Gi’adually the joke spread, and 
filtered down through intervening classes, 
until, curious to say, it reached that lowest 
caiiaillo of all, those baseborn coquins who 
worked in the fields. They took it in with 
inliuitely more relish .thau their seigneurs,, 
who had been laughing so smicidically ; aitdi 
stranger still, this canaille proeeedfid to follow 
up the joke, aud, like Mr. William Bottom, 
must needs do it in action. The result the 
world knows pretty well. 

That knowledge which is power, was not, at 


ties, but worked itself out more practically in 
mechanical inventions and usefiil arts. Here, 
too, iif this pie, must the noble French court 
have its finger; simpering over mechanical 
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to^ as they did over the radical paradoxes. 
They oiust bare to do with the'msreh of 
science as applied to the arts; and accord- 
iogly, science iii that application is brought 
up-stairs into the boudoirs by powdered 
laquais, and is there petted .and coquetted 
. witli. We have that pleasant story of the 
king’s little supper, where the chatter turned 
upon some such practical question; when 
that ancient fop, the Marshal Duke de Riche¬ 
lieu, and divers ladies of quality were pre¬ 
sent. Some practical question as to the com¬ 
position or origin of a common product of the 
earth: Ttie Marshal Duke bad one notion 
on the subject, some one hlse had another, 
the King, perhajw, a third ; when suddenly, 
a sprightly lady suggests sending for the 
Encyclopsedi.a, that bulky emporium of arts 
and sciences—at tluit present time under 
seiziire at all libraries and book-shops. Ex-i 
cellent idea—^most happy turn! The ludicrous 
notion of the king’s most excellent Majesty 
consulting t he dangerous Look which the king's 
most exeelleiil police were busy hunting np 
evcrywheie ! The ladies were ready to expire 
with laughter. By all incaus let them be 
brought in. So, the huge quartos are carried 
down, and distributed one to each peraon of 
quality. The drollery of that night, we are 
told, cannot be conceived. They were turn¬ 
ing over the jiages, looking up little funny 
points ever so long. For instance, the lady 
of quality, who was curious about the compo¬ 
sition of her rouge, turned to the letter R, 
and there found the whole history of that 
drug explained in the most delightful w'ay 
possible. The Marshal Duke might be 
curious about Mahon—his own glorious con¬ 
quest—and was startled at hading the whole 
topography of the place set out in the most 
surprising manner. It was altogether so 
comic, so diverting, if you could but see the 
joke J 

The noble French <jo4ri; being in this 
practical humour, it came to ])as8 that two 
ingenious brothers chanced to he working 
out a certain grc.at invention which would 
thereafter be attended with important results. 
This was the famous Montgollier Balloon : 
the bare notion of which, in its crude state, 
tooR the whole puVJic by surprise. The 
noble French, court .'.i)on got wind of these 
doings, and were fiuntlc with mechanical 
ardour to learn more. When would it be 
ready ? When perfected 1 What was it all 
about i Montgolfier, was he of the canaille ? 

•Inastete of nature f Vou sec, more illus¬ 
tration of the diverting theory. The canaille 
to thinx 01 inventing,—of flying ! Tlioy only 
want encouragement; this state of nature is 
so deqpty interesting. And the ladies of 
qualilty turned, to their Encyelopmdia, under 

- t|j« letter G, to make out She properties of 
gas. 

' Nobody can talk but of gas. The court is 
^ wild concerning gas, or at least this strange 



extract from burning straw. A Swedish 
gentleman (was it we favoured Fersen?), 
when the subject is introduced, expluns 
singularly apropos a comic way they have 
in Ills country of applying this gaseous 
principle at some of their hanqueta A 
fine crystal dish would be brought in, 
heaped high with what seemed rare and 
tem{^ing fruits; but, when the cover was 
remc^ed, the rare and tempting fruits would 
float away over the heads of the guests, 
being no other than little balloons, coloured 
to tli^ likeness of the fruits. By this happy 
conceit were the Swedish guests sold utterly. 
Great applause for the Swedish gentleman’s 
story,—the scientific people of quality en¬ 
raptured. Here was science applied to 
Iji’aotical purposes, indeed! A device trSs- 
agreable, s.ays a Frenchman describing it, 
and very proper to be iulroilnced in our 
Versailles entertainments. One lady of 
quality,—no other than Madame la Slar- 
(piise de Brantes,—grew so ent6t6e, on 
the subject, that one I’iiigeron, savant of 
the first order, member of all manner of 
societies, was got to write her a long letter 
(which became afterwaida a bulky pamjflilet), 
sotting out the w'hole rationale of the thing. 
Not in popular shape, in ]>liilosopbical sj>ort, 
—the rude edges of science being chipped off 
and trimmed and sinoothod down for ladies’ 
use—but with hard naked abstraction and 
science in all her brain-wearying, unmanage¬ 
able deformity ; to which work Madame la 
Marqftiae, no doubt, wont boldly ; grappling 
with it fearlessly, and retailing it thereafter 
ip her s.olona down in Avignon—for she was 
o the provinces—to such miniature Grims 
and Hoibachs as she could lay hold of. She, 
no* doubt, mystified them with M.Fijgeron’s 
jargon concerning one New ton, and le 
Docteur ^Pringle of the Soci6t6 Royale de 
Tjondres, — to say nothing of M. James 
Ijowther and M. Caveudisli. The ingeniuiis 
l^rcnchm'an explains to Lis noble curre.spon- 
dent, how in the case of balloons the laws 
of gr.avity seem to be suspended, which 
otherwise, adds he with a tnie Frenchman’s 
turn, bear all things to the earth, by a'soii 
of attraction, fatal sometimes to the face and 
features of your sweet children, when they 
gambol too carelessly in your delicious gar¬ 
den of Sorque. I shall now, Madame, do 
myself the honour of explaining to ybu how 
this is. 

Follows then the explanation—to bo re¬ 
tailed, as was said before, by Madame. 
Mcautiino, the balloon-fever spread; the 
court was half crazy on the subject, and at 
last it was resolved that Montgolfier himself 
should be sent for, and an experiment, on a 
gi’aud scale, made before the eyes of' the 
King himself and the scientific qiinlity, ■ 
M. Montgolfier accordingly set to work, and 
under his, direction prodigious preparations 
were made. Work'wsn were busy, weeks 
beforehand, fashioning the balloon and 
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appliances for filling it. Pinally, on the is eTerytiiing our king doth.'** Our Ipng, 
morning of the niudteenth of September accordingly, has his grapd huntsman, and 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three, of a his grandatable-keemr, and hiebedsof justice, 
fair cloudless French morning, all things and his little rising in the moltung, and his 
were announced to be in readiness for the grand rising, and his little poucher, or going 
great show. to bed, and his grand eoucher or gcdng to 

The Great Court of Ministers at Versailles bed. With the honour of handing of the 
had been selected as a soit of amphitheatre, shirt, and Uie rest of the play-acting, see how 
and when, early in the morning, the public good and glorious! Even the royal furniture 
were admitted to the number of one' hundred van drawn by four royal horses ! Let us 
and thirty thousand souis, tilling every nook mark now the further steps of this scientific 
, and corner, the sight must have been grand, meeting. 

indeed. A large space, however, was kept The royal and august balloon being coo- 
clear in the centre, for the macbinery*to be vcniently placed for filling, and all things 
employed in filling the lialloon, consisting of being ready, Moirteigneur the Count D’Artois 
an enormous framework of proportionate was scon to enter the square surrounded by the 

strength and solidity, ten feet high, and one lovdsanddistiuguisliedpersousof Itissuitc. He 

1 hundred long ; inside of which were heaped was shown tlie preparations, and' ex.prc.ssed 

ij up the wet straw and wool, t(. be presently himself much contented therewith, though it 

I lighted—gencratoi’s of the gas. On each side, pUsay be suspected, not unjustly, wbelher such 

I to the right and left, were planted two tall th'ugs weie much in the line of Monseig* 

i masts, fitted with roj)es ana pulleys, whicli neur the Count D’Artois. Presently came 

j were lo do duly as stays or guides, according Monsieur, Chief Sir of the Eoalm, with His 

li as tlio biUloon filled. . lords and ms distinguished suite. The in- 

if Such being the preparations, before seven veil tor, M. Montgolfier, we are told, “was 
|i o’clock in the morning, every inch of stand- allowed the honour and satisfaction ” of ex- 
l| ing room was occupi^. A party of grciia- plaining the macliiiiery to the august per¬ 
il diers belonging to the Freneb guard and soiiagcs. They liaving retired ; the King, the 
;l Swiss, ■were drawn up round the portion set Queen, followed by the court, and a detaoh- 
ji apart for the experiment. A second company inent of the royal body-gnai <l, and the Ilun- 
of fusileers were ranged outside of these, dred-Swiss, came on foot (!) fiom tho palace, 

1 forming a sort of reserved ground, where and examined all the details with the most 
I only were admitted the savans, the noble scrupulous attention. To them, loo, was M. 

' amateurs, and dilettantes of quality; and the Montgolfier “ allowed the honour of exjfiain- 
j ladie.s of the court, sO encliaiited with ssiouce. ing” liis iuvciiliou. The appearance of M. 
i A most gallant and imposing show. A third Montgolfier is described. He was a man of 
I company kept open a long avenue that good stature, and between two ages. He was 
j stretched away to the door of the pal.aee*. dressed in sober blauk, and gave his direc- 
j TJiia w'as agaiu^t the coming of the King aiul tions, all through, with the greatest sang froii 
I the royal family. * TJie stern seriousness of his countenance, and 

I An hour or more passed away. Much chat- Ids perfect composure, were sure tokens of 
1 ^ tcriug, much expectancy, much fluttering of Ids perfect, confidence in the result. His 
Ij many fans from tlie reserved seats ; ejngrams, manners were modest and retiring. 

Ij no doubt, from the Marshal Duke ol Jlicbe- After the in.spcAion and exjdanation, the 
lieu, titular savant; much flirting among the King withdrew to hftir mass, and the hun- 
i younger ladies of quality. Presently, towards dred and thirty lliousand sjiectators wiled 

i the stroke of ten, one of the royal furniture away the lime as besttJiey might. Presently, 

vans—this sounds irreverent ; but voiture du rc-apj)ear8 the King on the grand balcony, 
garde meublc is the word—drawn by four suirounded by numbers of persons of dis- 
royal horses, comes dashing in laden with tlie tiiiction, while the Queen takes up her posi- 
balloon. Immense sensation, and a general tiou under a great tent, also surrounded by 
impression that this begin.s to look like great lords and ladies. The position of the 
j business. A most dazzling concern this tent has been minutely desciibetl by the 
balloon, formed of rich silk of royal blue tint, Jenkins of the hour, ns being on the teiTace 
j painted all over in yellow, with the cipher of belonging lo the Palace Pavilion, and which 

I “ our august king,” with garlands, and witli is nearest on tho left hand to the Court of 

fleur-de-lys. There is a singular reverence Marble. • 

in the eye-witness who tells the Jiistory, for Everything being now re^y, tlie King 
all things royal, as may be gathered from iliat himself gave the signal, and thw* heap of 
stroke eemceming the royal funiiture van. straw and wool was lighted. It was noted 
Which flunkeyism was indeed much in vogue with surprise how the collapsed silk gradu¬ 
al this eve of combustion ; wbeu^ as Mr. ally expanded and ifiised itself up along the 
, Carlji*e has it, a red smithy liglit was seen masts, until, at thq,expiration of ten minutes, 
through the chinks. It was the effete Bour- it stood out in full shape and perfection, a 
bowism, the old Louis-wofkhip, flickering up gorgeous globe of azure—royal blue, rather— 
with a start before extinction. ' It was, os forty-ciglit feet in diameter, with the i-oyal . 
who should say, “How great, how glorious' cipher now displayed to infinite advantage. 
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STRIKE! 

Bosie years ago, tho inhabitants of a small 
English country town were astonished by a 
very extraordinary circumstance. A nev% 
fishmonger from London suddenly plunged 
into the calm waters of the local trade, set up 
a magnificent shop, and sold hjs delicate 
goods at amazingly reasonable prices. The 
town, being by no means populous enough to 
support any two tradespeople who dealt in the 
same article, and the patronage of the fickle 
public being soon almost exclusively bestowed 
upon the new fishmonger, the old-established 
shop, which did business iii the old-esta¬ 
blished way, was soon shut up; and the pro¬ 
prietor was reported to have left the pliice in 
disgustAith the intention of trying his luck 
in any other district of England, in which he 
could hope for the common justice of meeting 
with fair play. 

No sooner had the new fishmonger gA the 
public all to himself, than a gradual, steady, 
nuintermitting rise began to take place lu 
his prices. He was a very intelligent man, 
and he explained this alarming phenomeuop 
clearly ana fluently, on the soundest com¬ 
mercial principles. Nobody who objected to 
his bills, ever got the better of him ju argu¬ 
ment. Week after week his prices grow 
higher, and his train of reasoning in support 
of them move and more brilliantly convincing 
and conclusive. At hist, the charges rose to 
such an exorbitant rate, and the monopoly 
enjoyed by the new fislimonger .nsaerted itself 
so uuendurahly, as well as so logically, over 
the purses of his helpless customers, that the 
public spirit of the townspeople rose iu re¬ 
sistance. A private meeting of the respect¬ 
able classes was summoned at the house 
of the daring i>atriot who led the local 
straggle for the twin-blessings of freedom 
and cheap fish. Eesolutions were proposed 
and passed, binding all the persons present, 
representing the rank, the respectability and 
the fish-consumption of the town, to make' 
the sacrifice of at once abstivining from eating 
fisb, on any pretence whatever, until absolute 
wautfof custom should have had the efieeb of 
starving the rogue who had impudently 
cheated the whole community, out of the 
town. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that 


no member of tjie League thus formed, 
proved unfaithful to tho common cause; 
that the exorbitant fishmonger, after despe¬ 
rately resisting the combination against him 
for two whole months, and after vainly pro¬ 
posing a compromise with his outraged 
(JUstoraers, fairly evacuated the town under 
stre:«i of circumsbincee; that the old-esta¬ 
blished tradesman was sought for, was re¬ 
called, and was set up in his former business ; 
and that the inhabitants have eaten their fish, 
at reasonable prices, from that eventful 
period to the present day. 

Tlie anecdote which I have just related is 
not only true, but is also, as I have every 
reason lo think, unique. Trifling as it may 
appear, it affords, 1 believe, the only instance 
on record, in which the middle classes 
of England have been found capable of 
combining together for the sake of pro¬ 
moting their own social advantage. If this 
conclusion bo the true one—and I shall 
presently offer a few striking proofs in sup¬ 
port of it—some rather serious considera¬ 
tions arise, iu reference to the share which, 
little as we may think it, wo ourselves have, 
iu perpetuating some of the most vexatious 
and unpopular abuses of our own time. 

Engiishmeu of (be middle cltisses have 
combined together, agd will probably again 
combine together, for the promotion of reli¬ 
gious and of political reforms. Borne very 
great victories in both these directions, have 
been won already by the influence of that 
united self-denial and united perseverance 
which is described by the word League. We, 
the respectable people, when wo have a reli¬ 
gious want or a political wautf tiioroughly 
understand the necessity of carrying out tho 
desired object by saovificing our own indi¬ 
vidual convenience to tbe first great consider¬ 
ation of the general benefit. Wlien we have 
a social want, however, do wa recognise the 
same principle t I rather think tiiit we be¬ 
come, in this case, suddenly incapable of 
seeing it at all. The principle of a Strike> as 
understood and practised by the artisan, 
when he feels, (whether rightly or wrongly, it 
is not my present Business to inquire) that he is 
suffering under an abuse whi(m nothing but , 
self-devotion can help to remedy, seems to be, 
as to aH social difficultiei^ a complete mystery 
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to the Beatlemiui who stands above him hi rank 
atid edaoation. It is a notorious fo.et, that 
varibns bodies and individoals make lai^ 
|(irtuneB by profewn^ to minister to the ne- 
woflottities, the eonvenieaces, and the amuse- 
ment of the respeotable classes; and it is 
equally indisputable that the promises which 
these professions imply, are, in tiie great 
majority of cases, not fairly peiforined. 
Wlien we are impndentljr cheated of our fair 
demands in religious or in political matters, 
what do we do m tiie last resort ? We right 
ourselves by a combiiiatiuii—or, in plainer 
English, we strike. On the other hand, when 
we are cheated in sooial qiiittera, what do we 
do} We grumble, and submit. For the 
sake of onr faith, or for tlie sake of our 
freedom (to borrow an illustration from the 
aneodote at the head of this ])apcr), we are 
bravely ready to do without our Ush. For 
the sake of onr every-day necessities, coih- 
forts, and conveniences, we are none of us 
individually ready to sacrifice to the common 
cause so much as a aingle shrimp 
Let me make my meaning cKarer by a few 
examples. Take an example, first, of an 
abuse, in the rectifying of wliicli the intciests 
of all our lives and limbs are eoiicerued— 
take the case of the obstinate refusil of 
Bail way Directors to give us a means of coni- 
muoication, in case of accidt nts, between the 
passengers and the engine-driver. Does any 
man, in his senses, believe tliat the granting 
of tills just demand will be }>rocnied by any 
of the means which have hitlierlu lieeii tried 
for enforcing it 1 A few mouths since, a 
nilway carnage full of people was on fire. 
Everyone of the passengers would have been 
burnt alive, if a few labourers lia<l nut fiap- 
pened to be working, on that particular day, 
at a particular part of the hue. This ft ighl- 
fully narrow escape from the most liorrihle of 
deaths, was published in letters to the 'nines. 
The vital necessity of a,eCommunication be¬ 
tween the passengers' and the guard was 
urged by the very men who had been nil but 
killed for want of it. The same safeguard 
has been petitioned for to Parliament. And 
wliat good has come of taking tliis course ? 
Wbat good ever does come of shilling re- 
sm^ibilities, with which each man of us is 
individually coucerned, on the shoulders of 
others ? Mave our letters to the Times—^lias 
our Imperial Parliament—^got ua what we so 


■with nothing but a arireeii of wood and cloth 
between them <and a fire which is rusliiiig 
through tj?e air at the rate of from five-aud- 
twenty to sixty miles an lioiir. 

Wiuri^ iHion, in this case, is to get ns our 
fair dsitiand ? I answer, quite seriously, 
DOthi^ will get it, at once, but a Strike 
0a the part of the travelling public. Let 
lUKuomhine to ruin the passenger-trallic; 
flK hi three months* tiiuei, &e Direc- 
,|G»s will be forced to giv« us wH^t we 


want. Ton, who reftd this, and laugh at 
it, tell me how many Umen, in the course of 
the year, you travel on buoness which it is 
absolutely impossible to put and bow 
many times you travd foryoar/iwu conveni¬ 
ence and amusement, which a temporary self- 
sacrifice might well enable you to pos^one 1 
If yon want fair protection for your lire,* will 
you put oif attending to your own interests 
—fier tlireo months—to get it 1 Yoii are the 
obstacle—not the diflficuTties of ormnislngthe 
Strike. We are already subdivitred, by our 
professions, into distinct classes. Let us have 
our* consulting representatives of each class ; 
our delegates acting under tliem, with a 
I certain round of streets to visit; our public 
meeting, when the delegates have made us 
I acquainted with the matter in hand ; our 
‘signed engagement which it is a jioiiit of 
honour not to break—and the thing is done. 
For three months we all engage to sacrifice 
our individual conveuieuce and pleasure, to 
serve the common object 6f securing our own 
safety; and to travel only incases m which 
the most serious interests are concerned. Is 
this such a very Utopian idea ? Is it so 
absolutely impossible to organise ourselves in 
the manner just suggested ? The tax- 
gatherer Buccessfiilly subdivides ns, reckons 
us up, diseipliTies us, holds us, by thou¬ 
sands and thousands at a tim^ in the 
hollow of his hand, opens owp multi- 
tudmons pockets, as if .they were the 
jioekets of one man. Does anybody tell me 
tliat^wlial the tax-gatherer can do for us, \ve 
cannot, at a pinch, do for ourselves f If I 
wear a fustian jacket I can knock ot! work, by 
qirevious arrangement and combination, in 
three or four counties at once,on one given day, 
rt one given hour. But if I am a clergyman, a 
doctor, a barrister, I cannot knock on travel¬ 
ling in the same way—no, not although the 
interesb. of my life de}>eud on it. In the 
one case—with Poverty and llunger against 
me — J can sacrifice myself at the word of 
command. In the other case, with nothing 
[to dread but the temporary loss of somt 
country pleasure, or a temporary delay in 
seeing the Rights of London, 1 become uttoily 
inciqmble of making my individual saeriflce 
for the public benefit: I let men, whose 
pockets 1 am filling, endanger my life with 
impunity; and, when 1 escape being roasted 
alive, 1 think I have done my duty if I 


trouble of redressing my own grievances and 
protecting my own lifis. 

Take another case. The other day, I met 
my friend Smoulder. He was grumbling, 
just as tens of thousands of other English¬ 
men of his class grumble ; tiie subjeot, this 
time, being tiie disgracefully imcomtortable 
condition of the metropolitan omnibuses. 

“ H ere is a great Comfiany," says Smoulder, 
" which bnyrs up all the London omuibaaes ; 
which starts with the most maguifieent pro- 
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mises relHtive to the' i«fortnKtl<n of thoee 
detestable vehicles; and which even invites 
every ingenioos man in. the country to for¬ 
ward the reform, hy sending in inodela of 
a new kind of omnibus. What has become 
of nil the promises, and the models J 
Here we are still with the seme old omni¬ 
buses, and the same old grievances to com¬ 
plain of. Thffire is no more room for me 
on my seat, now, than there was hefoi;^ the 
great Company was heard oC 1 am squeezed 
on getting in, and crushed on sitting down, 
just as I used to be,—squeezed, sir, and 
crushed, sir, and by an internal Monopoly, 
sir, that promised me a new omnibus to 
ride in. You are a literary man. Why 
don't you sit down, and write a letter about 
it to the Times i ” 

No, my friend, I will not write to the 
editor of the Times, to ask him to do for 
you, what you ought to do, and can do, for 
Touraelf. You live in a large suburb of 
London, and you are one of a largb class of 
business-men, who return a regular daily 
revenue to the omnibus Company. You and 
your fellows, in the morning and the evening, 
and your wives, sisters, and daughters, when | 
they go out shopping, in the course of the 
day, are the principal customers who keep 
certain lines of omnibuses running. Call a 
meeting in the City, and propose that the 
whole mass of the business-men shall give up 
using omnibuses for the next six weeks, and 
direct their female relatives to do the same. 
Make up your minds, and make their 
minds, to walk for that time only. Or, if 
this cannot be done, spend a little extra 
money—for not more than six weeks, re- 
mcm^r—in cab-hire. Only sacrifice your¬ 
selves individually, for this short time, and 
in this, easy manner ; and you will promote 
the general interest of your class, by forcing 
the London Omnibus Company Ao do it 
justice. How long do you think that mono¬ 
poly would hold out against the sudden 
withdrawal of tens of thousands of omnibus 
passengers, representing tens of titousands of 
fourpennes, and sixpence^ and not to be 
reduced to submission by hunger, as the 
poor men are reduced when they combine 
against the ridx master. Strike, Smoulder! 
Stiike for six weeks, and ride in comfort 
for the rest of your daya I 

Smoulder stares at me,—shakes his head, 
—says irritably: “ You turn everything into 
«joke. Who's to do all that, I should like 
to know?”—^prefers passive grumbling, to 
which he is accustoms, to active resistance, 
of which he has no idea;—^hails the omnibus, 
not being able to look an inch beyond his 
own convenience, the next morning as usual, 
—aimlesriy grqmbles over the diseomfurt of 
it, all the way to the Bank, with his friend 
Simrter; who aimlrasly grumbles also, to 
the same tone, in a lower key;—meets 
Gruffer and Orumper on 'Change, and 
gnunbles to them;—goes home (in the omni¬ 


bus again) and grumbles to his wife and 
children finally,. writek a letter to«the.' 
pmes, and actually thinks, when ho sees it . > 
in print, thiti he hw d<me a pablic doty. 

Once more, there tarn the theatres. There 
is hardly a person in this country,‘possessing 
an ordinary sense of comfort, who does not 
dread going, even to the most attractive per¬ 
formances, on account of the miserably de¬ 
fective accommodation which the managers 
offer to the public in return for their money. 
If we sit in the dress-circle, have we room 
for our legs ? Can we move without jostling 
our neighbours on both sides ? Can we even 
see comfortably pnless we are in the front 
row? If we go down-stairs into the stalls, 
are we not jammed together on high seats, 
with no foot-stools and no carpet, on the 
principle of getting as many of us into the 
place as possible—^that placo never having 
meen originally intended for stalls at all ? I 
know two theatres in London—and two only 
—in which it is possible to sit in the stalu 
with moderate comfort, and to see below toe 
knees of the actors. As for the pit—with its 
rows of narrow wooden planks, half of them 
without backs, and all of them twice ae close 
together as they ought to be—what words 
can describe the wretchedness of it 1 Where, 
in the rest of the habitable world, out of 
doors or in, is the cruel discomfort of the so- 
called sitting accommodation of a British pit 
to be equalled ? It is really iuconeeivable 
that the public should now have submitted, 
for years and years, to be packed together, for 
the sake of putting certain additional pounds 
per night into the manager’s pockets, like pigs 
on board an Irish steam-boat. And yet, they 
have submitted, when the remedy lay all the 
time, in their own hands. No miserable 
sinner in this country more thoroughly enjoys 
good acting than I do. And yet, if I thought 
the inhabitants of my parish would follow 
tny example, and«would try to rouse other 
parishes to the samecensible course of action, 

I would, from this moment, cheerfully engage 
to abstain from entering a theatre for a vtooie 
year’s time, if need be, for the sake of ulti¬ 
mately starving toe managers into giving-us 
decent accommodation for our money. How 
comfortably we might sit and see a play, if 
we could only combine to send round a 
circular letter of this sort to the^roprietoni 
of the Loudon theatres! 

Sir,— I am desiied to {nform you, on the part of 
the tlieatrically-ditpotcd inhabitants of this parish, that 
our bones hare ached in yonr pit, sur necks etiSeued 
in your stalls, and our legs caught the rggmp in your 
boxes, long enough. Your as^icnco, sir, in this dis¬ 
trict, lias struck for better scats, to a man, to a woman, 
to a child. Put what you like in your bill, not one of 
ns will enter yonr theatre till our good money has 
wrung out of you tto eommon justice, in return, of • 
comfortahlo seat. 

What palaces of luxury our theatres would 
beconie m a few months, if the maPagen 
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received such a letter ns thatj next veek; 
Sr<fax.eve^ parish in London! 

!niflre is the question of school education 
Rgaiir. llie puhw:, fast asleep as usual, has 
been woke up about that subject, lately, by 
the Tiniea The cose has been mentioned of 
a gentleman -whose bill for the half-year’s 
Echooling and boarding of two little boys 
amonuted to seventy-five pounds. This 
extortion was commented on publicly by| 
an eminent novelist, was further exposed 
by an excellent article in the Times, which 
article was applauded with the usual unneces¬ 
sary servility by the usual letter-writers who 
appear in that journal. ,What result has 
followed t One impudent letter, so far as 
I know, from one impudent schoolmaster. 
Wliat other results are to be expected 1 
Tell me plainly, will the comments of the 
eminent novelist, will the excellent article 
in the Times, will the fawning approvaf 
of the public letters, lower our school-bills 
—say, in a year’s time? Judging by past 
experience in other matters, and by the 
representative letter of the impudent school¬ 
master, 1 should say not. What, then, 
will lower them ? Emptying the expen¬ 
sive schools next half-year—or, in other 
words, a strike of parents. My house would 
I be dreadfully noisy, my boys would break 
the windows and play tricks with gunpowder, 
and 1 should have to suffer the shocking 
hardship of teaching them myself, unless I 
looked about and hued a tutor for the half- 
year. j^ll serious inconveniences, I admit— 
but which alternative is the worse ? 'I'o be 
, uncomfortable for six months, or to submit 
to be fleeced regularly every half-year- until 
• my boys are grown up ? 

Here I rest ray case; not becad^e I am 
getting to tlie end of my exarapl(^, but be¬ 
cause 1 am getting to the end of my space. 
Many readers may differ with my ojiinions, 
and may laugh at my remjidy. It is easy to 
do BO. But it is equally easy to obey the 
injunction which heads this paper. Wo 
travel every day in peril of being burnt to 
death; we ride in uncomfortable omnibuses ; 
we sit in theati-es with aching necks and 
bones, and ai-e fleeced in them by box-opening 
harpies after we have paid our admission 
moMy ; wo pay bi-annu^ly for the teaching 
wid“oardi«grtf two of our small children a 
sum which equals a yeai-’s iucomo for a clerk 
and bis family—whose fault is it, really and 
truly, that these grievances, and dozens of 
I others which might Jbe mentioned, ai’e not 
speedily and conipletely i-edressed ? Has it 
ac^ally CQpie to this, that the English public 
lulPa capacity of common suffering, and a 
capacity of common grumbling, but uo capa¬ 
city? of common action for the promotion of 
spcial reforms ? Our system of civilisation re¬ 
lieves us of the performance*bf many irksome 
duties, by supplying us with deputies whose 
business it is to take them off our hands. 
Tlip i^stem has ihauy obvious advazAages, 
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vvhich no reasonable man can question. But, 
if it he pushed beyond its legitimate purpose 
of saving the usd^ waste eff valuably 
employed time, then it Imids to serious dis^ 
advantages—even, as 1 am bdlined to thint^ 
to serious deterioration of the natiohal 
character. Public opinion, in t^e latter 
days, is apathetically satined with mnch 
talking and much writing: it shifts all doing 
to the slioulders of any chance depqty who 
may, or may not, turn up to accept practical 
responsibilities. It was not always, so in 
England. When Hampden’s blood rose under, 
the eutortiouate tyranny of Charles the Fiitit, 
he was not satisfied with expressing his 
opinion that his taxes were unjust; he struck, 
and taught bis countrymen to strike; he 
buttoned up his pockets like a man, aud 
said, in plain, fearless words, “ I will not pay 
the King his unjust demand.” What does 
Ilarapdeu now, when every species of 
audacious social imposition is practised on l| 
him ? He pays—aud writes to the Times. ■■ 


UNSUSPECTED NEIGHBOUES. 

Fkom the street in -which we live, there 
diverges a lane, leading to nowhere, first, and 
afterwards to the open fields. About halfway 
between the street and the nowhere, there is 
a door in a wall affording entrance to a para- | 
dise which we often visit in search of apri- | 
cots, artichokes, peoclies, plums, and a long 
list of other desirable sundries. The hit of | 
lane down which we have to pass, is partially 
paved in the roughest style, and partially 
remains in its primeval slate of clay. Several 
gutters and kitchen drains from several 
houses empty their contents into it, getting 
out again as they can, if at all; notwithstamf 
ing which, the lane-floor all summer long is 
baked by the sun as hard as a brick. More¬ 
over, one, or two cliaritable persons take pity 
sometimes on the lane’s forlorn condition : u 
it is unusually muddy after an extra dosp 
from Saint Swithin’s watering-pot, or Saiut 
John’s fire-engine, they scrape away the mire 
and make it what they call clean, leaving the 
next heavy tempest to finish ue work of 
street-sweeping. But in autumn and winter 
(wlieu it does not freeze) there will stUl 
remain permanent puddles^ which render 
the crossing and the piloting down this 
lane a matter of considerable . nicety. 
There is a chain of lakes of various m- 
meusions communicating with edch other- 
through the beds of wheel-ruts. At hne 
corner, there is an expanse of c^amental 
water; and there are picturesque creeks 
which lose themselves at the foot of a hedge. 

The other day, when returning from tlio 
paradise with some cana^-bird’s gronudsel 
and some ambrosial pears, I halted to contoia<> 
plate the verdant lagnue. “'lliis must 'l^e 
rich ! ” I mentally exclaimed. “ I will have 
a little of this before another five minutea I” 

So said, so done. With a beer-glass sud ah 
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iron spoon I obtained a sranple of nnctnons 
cream, only differently* eoloured to that 
afforded by the domestie cow. 

When 1 rose to'an upright position, after 
the process of skimming ana scooping, 1 
fonna myself siiauding face to face with 
a worthy citizen wlio had watched my pro¬ 
ceedings with bewildered astonishment. 

“ I really beg your pardon,” he said; “but 
what can jbe the use of that ? ” • 

“I want to see what sort of neighbours I 
have got,” I replied, looking hard at my 
beer-glass. 

He was too polite to ask further questions. 
Perhaps he was a little uneasy respecting my 
means of obtaining secret information, and 
set me down as a sorcerer. 

Tlie microscope was the talisman with 
which I immediately tested the quality oT 
. my neighbours. I had looked for members 
of tlie vegetable kingdom—foi> pe.aceable 
subjects, quiet creatures, sedentary beings 
merely,—and had the surprise of finding the 
greater portion of my cream to consist of 
busy crowds imade up of myriads and myriads 
of lively promenaders, all belonging to one 
respectable family, enjoying themselves in 
company with billions and trillions of fiisky 
fellows, the brothers, cousins-german, and 
seeoiid-cousins of several other equally re¬ 
spectable families. In short, it was a grand 
clau-meettug ; it seems that they maintained 
their ground uuexterminated by the bakings 
of the sun, the rarely-applied shovel of the 
road-mender, and the torrential rains of 
either equinox. T should like to introduce 
you to a few of my neighbours. They are 
all of them sailors by profession. 

Figure to yourself, then, as J oily Jack Tar 
the first, a gi'ass-green, finless iimckorel, with 
a lighter tinted head and tail, the caudal 
extremity tapering to a point. But, instead 
of being solid flesh, it is merely d hollow, 
transparent, flexible shell,—an overcoat with¬ 
out any body to wrap, studded inside irregu¬ 
larly with bright buttons of various sizes and 
shapes. A notch, by way of mouth, under 
the snout, like a pig’s or a dog-fisli’s, remains 
permanently open, as if .bvck had been 
gi'epitly astonished in his early days, and had 
remained gaping with locked-jaw ever since. 
From one of the lips of the notch, there hangs 
a long thread, or whip-thong, something in 
the way of the worm-Iiko appendages about 
th^ mouth of a barbel, only of extremestfine- 
ne^ and longer than the creature’s whole 
body. Abolish the mackerel’s two eyes on each 
side, and, instead of them, put a single car¬ 
mine-red eye, or perhaps cluster of eyes, at 
the back of the head. The creature is hence 
name Euglcna viiidia, that is, green pretty- 
pupH or pretty-eye. At times it contracts 
itself into the shape of a turnip-radis’n, the 
tep-root of which is the animal’s tail. On 
Account of this di-amatic phase,in conjunction 
with its normal shape, one of its synonyms is 
Haphaliella urbica, or town-loving little 


radish.' Sometimes it changes to a pear a 
peg-top. But it redlly does delight in an 
urban or suburban restaence, while one of its 
relations, to be mentioned ahdrtly, prefers to 
revel in rural ponds and ditches. In repose 
or death, Euglcna is round as a ball. Con¬ 
gregated in that state, so as to fonff h idimy 
paste like Bussian caviare, it constitnies t|ie 
dark green scum which covers the mud of 
many dried-up pools ; alive and well, it gfves 
the greenish tinge to the stagnant waters in 
which it dwells. The water itself continues 
white; the colour is derived from its inha¬ 
bitants. Engleua viridis has one brother, 
amongst others, called Euglena acus, or Eu- 
glena needle, from its slenderer and more 
pointed proportions. 

All the Englenas roll through the water, 
revolving on their a.xis, instead of by side- 
strokes of tho tail, like fish. The filament 
attached to tho head is supposed to be the 
locomotive power, by its continual lashing of 
the waters around it; but there are proba¬ 
bly other means of progression which remain 
invisible to the acuteat observer. It is 
doubtful whether tho Euglena’s pretty eye 
be an optical instrument at all. Ehreuberg 
will h.avc it that it is, as also that tho bright 
buttons inside are eggs, nervous ganglions and 
digestive organs ; but Ehrenberg saw a great 
many things which nobody else has been 
able to see. With an indifferent microscope 
and a vivid imagination, you may see 
whatever you choose ; while, with a first-rate 
mieroscopo, not everybody has the skill to 
see what really is to be seen. Of the 
Euglenp,’a own diet little is known. They 
cannot bn made to swallow coloured sub¬ 
stances with tlieir so-called mouth, which is 
only a proof that they are not fond of paint. 
Probably they imbibe a good deal of nutri¬ 
ment by absorption, both in a liquid and a 
gaseous form. In this there is nothing con¬ 
trary to facts established respecting the higher 
animals, man himself included ; broth-baths 
and milk-baths have had tlicir vogue from 
the date of Egyptian civilisation, downward^ 
while Dr. Franklin indulged in air-baths. 
Themselves (the Euglenas) arc eaten at a rate 
of several individuals,—I dare not state how 
many I have seen devoured, for fear of being 
charged with exaggeration; but let us couteut 
ourselves with several—a mifiuft, by the 
largo wheel-animalcule, Hydatina*senta, the 
rough water-beast who sucks, them into his 
wide-open month, much as a codfish would 
swallow sprats, and iitstantly crushes them 
before your eyes in the terfiblc mill which 
works at the bottom of his tbroat.«*Ou letting 
fiill a grain of salt or a droplet of sea-water 
into the drop in which an assembly of green 
Euglenas are disporting, death and the as- 
Bumptioirof the globular form are the almost 
immediate consequences. 

As a final surprise to yon,unlearned reader, 
ther^ are bold free thinkers who unhesita¬ 
tingly affirm that the whole tribe of Euglenas 
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nothing bnt plants veiy transpamitly 
disguised under the eeniblance of anirasls !— 
tb»t they are only one of the motile ” forms 
of a protetin ilegetable, Pi^otocooeos pluviaUs, 
the primilire rain-water grain, which has 
the power of paesing alternately from a still 
to an aetive condition of life. If this be true, 
we feel lees indignant at the voracity of the 
overgrown rotifer, who is only indulging in 
a hearty meal of salad, instead of engulfiiig 
whole shoals of iundcent creatures; the insa¬ 
tiable oamivore is tamed down to a grazer on 
aquatic vegetation,—to the temper of a hip¬ 
popotamus, in short. But the anti-animal 
theory for the Euglenas and others, though 
supported by high authority, and very possi¬ 
bly true, is still rejected by a considerable 
body of ulattiuaie sceptics who regard the 
novel doctrine as liereticaL 

I 

The second party of watermen who figure 
<m our stage—and the expression is scarcely 
a metaphor ; for the microsco])e has a stage as 
well as atheatre; not to mention that all the 
world a a stage, whereon all the insects and 
animalcules are merely players, each playuig 
many parts—our second party are akin to I 
the first. 'Ibe Euglena's relation, who has 
been alluded to, looks like a small ovate leaf 
together with its footstalk, that had fallen 
into the water, and bad suddenly become 
animated, swimming hither and thither with 
a rolling and revolving motion. But instead of 
being cylindrical and contractile, it is flat ai>d 
acalo-like,—slightly twisted as a withered 
leaf might be,—retaining its form after death, 
and even after the loss of its internal green 
<»louring-mattcr. It has the bright red spot 
towards its anterior extremity, which in this 
case looks less like a real eye that that of its 
fish-like cousin. Its thread of a whip, of 
extremest fineness, is difficult to catch sight 
of, even with the best of instruments. Our 
present friend, named BUheus plenronectos, 
or side-swimming lentiI,%hows you how thin 
he is when you look at him edgewise. He is 
figured by Hogg as the flask-animalcule; 
but it is as clear that he is nearly an empty 
flask as it is doubtful whether we have the 
slightest clue to bis private memoirs. As he 
ip never observed to lioM the least intei'course 
orteounecUon with his fellows; os no indica¬ 
tion of coutfactiiity baa been perceived in the 
disk^ or globules, or vesicles, contained in his 
interior; and as no food, foreign body, or 
oedoured siibstanue has ever been seen to 
enter what might bo cklled his stomach ; it is 
impossible to form any clear idea, either of 
the Ametiobs performed by his organisation, 
or of the nature of his constitution us a living 
individual. Perhaps he is not an animal at 
all, though his long slender whipthong is 
assumed to be a proof tlnd ho is.. * 

, If a piize wci-e offered to the naturalist 
who should invent a living creature, on tlie 
condition of devising the moat untiiou^t-uf 
form for on animal intended to inhabit a 


liqnid and a ni«4.dy medkm, he would 
scarcely have the hardihood to ^pose such 
a strange, yet such a charming uttie monster 
as my pet, whom I call the corkserew^'Wcain^ 
but who was christened Ehrenberg, Spi¬ 
rillum undula; spirillum nwaniug a goat’s 
beard, the name is not inapt. Tliere ore 
several Spirillums; namely, undula, volutans, 
plicatile, and tenue. Future observers, per- 
iiapf, may find reason to consider them as 
different stages of the same species. To 
form some idea of what they are like, with¬ 
out actually seeing them, cut off a ringlet of 
stiff-curling hair that makes two or three 
turns; endow each hair with the rigidity of 
iron-wire ; separate them ; animate them ; 
and set them darting through the water, 
^crew-like, in all directions, with a velocity 
which the eye can scarcely follow, and you 
have the Spirillum volutans magnified. If 
there were any moderate-sized existing shell- 
fisb, say six inches long and half-an-inch 
thick, with the same form, proportions, and 
mode of locomotion as the Spirillum has, it 
would be a most formidable submarine pro- | 
jectile for a ship’s bottom to encounter; 
especially as these water-rockets fly, not 
singly, but in multitndiuoua coveys. They 
would be enough to sink another Bussian 
fleet. The Spinllums are of equal tbickuess 
at each end. There is no perceptible evidence 
of head or tail, or other appreciable orgauisan 
tion. In fact, they appear to have no real 
tail, but to bo double-headed serpents twisted 
into an inflexible cni-ve; they move back¬ 
wards or forwards, therefore, with equal 
ease; they have no difficulty in wheeling 
about or putting themselves in a position | 
perpendicular to the side of gloss on which 
they are swimming. -They run races toge¬ 
ther, as it were, and stop from time to 
time to take breath, or water; but by what 
mechanical agency all this is effected, we 
must be content to remain in ignorance till 
tlie next grand improvement in microscopes 
takes place. Sjnriliuros can neither conti-act 
their screw closer, nor extend themselves 
into a straight line; they remain as rigid . 
after death as they were during liie ; nor con I 
any division of parts or artiemations (to be I 
relied on) be seen under the highest magni¬ 
fiers. They look like black, opaque, or 
transparent wavy lines, according as they are 
a little without or within the focus. All 
that can be received with certainty is, that; 
their sci'ew-like shell, instead of being round 
like a wire, is flat, like the blade of a knifi^ 
with the thickest part of the blade next to the 
axis of the screw. The inventor of the sorew- 
propeller for steamboats, therefore, had been 
forestalled in bis patent long ago. Here 
is a despised, 1 may say an nnknbwn 
little animal, which flashes through the 
water at an incredible rate; who screws him¬ 
self deep into the mad when liad weather 
oomes, and who screws himself out again as 
easily when flee Weather retwiiS, by sluipier 
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aad more efficient mechaoiBiu thnn thsb whiob 
is contrived to propel Wviatbans from cou* 
tineut to oontioeut. I am never tired of 
watching the freaks of niy merry neighbours, 
the corkMrews; the more so as tiie game 
they are playing ia an insolable puazle. The 


marvelloos locomotion, whose means the eye 
cannot perceive nor the mind divine. 

Another fellow-inhabitant, which those 'Wlio 
behold it for the first timeremrd as a realised 
iucredibility—a thing they dare not describe 
to their fnends, fbr fear of being consid^ed 
long-bow drawers—is the walking-stick 
w’orm (Vibrio bacillus). Myself thought I 
was the victim of an optical delusion, till 
repeated examination gave me convincing 
pi-oof of the presence, not of visionary phan¬ 
toms, but of real, moving material bodies. In 
the field of the microscope, nothin'^ is seen at 
first; then, by looking sharp, catching a 
favourable ray of oblique light, and hitting 
tlie exact focus of your object-glass, multi¬ 
tudes of living wands are seen traversing the 
circle in all directions. They are stiff, with 
a slightly undulatory motion, which causes a 
slow steady progress in a straight line, either 
lackwards or forwards, for it seems all one 
to them. There is no indication of head or 
tail; they are all of the same apparent ihiuk- 
ness, but of very various Icngtiis. No organs 
are perceptible; but I fancy I can see the 
symploniB of short articulations along the 
whole of their length, as if a scolopendra or 
forty-foot had caught a bad cold, which* had 
given it a stilT-uuck and a lumbago in the 
back. Of their food and generation nothing 
is known. It is probable that if a walking-' 
stick worm is broken in two, the diviiied 
portions become distinct individuals, it ik 
evm possible that its reproduction may take 
place by the separation a^nd subsequent 
growth of each several joint. But* this is 
only a guess at a mystery. 

After one moie remarkable denizen has 
shown himself, we will take leave of our 
little companions for the present. The nlmblu- 
tliimblo (to give it a familiar nick-iiamo) 
whose crystal body, furnished with a move- 
able friuge at the end where a lady would 
insert her finger, is an advanced stage ot 
the creature better known as Vorticeila in- 
fusionumr-thfi little-eddy of infusions—and 
every stagnant ditch is a cold infusion of 
vegetable and animal matters. Some iudivi- 
dtials are longer and more cylindrical in 
their ehape than others, in which case tliey 
look like glass pint-poln, without handles 
to them. In its youth, we (at home) call 
this Vorticeila the night-cap animal, while it 
is described in books as the bell-flower aui- 
find the bell animalcule. But, the viva¬ 
cious night-cap, instead of a tassel at the 
top, is furnished with a long string which, 
in the larger individuals, is visibly fiat like 
a ribbon. By the furldier end of the ribbon 
it moors itself to some olyect of larger 


dimensions, and commences fishing for its 
prey, by vibratiog the circle of bristles wHSi 
whioh the edge m the night-cap is fringed. 
The action of this fringe,—« rtpiii waving 
to and fro which the eye cannot follow 
when at its plenitude of vigour,—causes an 
irresistible whirlpool by whmh every minute 
object within its influence ia brougnt to the 
yawning mouth of the cap. Whatever spe¬ 
cial senses the night-cap may or ma^ not 
possess, it is gifted with extieme aeneibiUty; 
at the slightest provocation, or at no provo¬ 
cation at all, it suddenly contracts the long 
ribbon into a spiral screw, and is inslautiy 
drawn, with a snatch and a spring, to its 
retreat and its place of anchorage. It may 
be compared, therefore, to a captive balloon, 
whoreiu the aeronaut has the power of in¬ 
stantly sbortrning the string that holds it 
t<a the ground ; or it may be likened to a 
living paper-kite, which can fly under water 
in whatever direction it pleases, at the eud 
of a .string which is also itself alive. Micro- 
acopic anatomists inform ns that the string 
or foot-stalk of the Vorticeila contains no 
trace of muscular fibre, but that its rapid 
power of coulractiou and relaxation is clus 
to the coutiactibdity of the tissue lining the 
inside of the striug, which is tubular, a 
property with wliieh it appears to be spe¬ 
cially endowed. At the same rime that the 
string is contracted into a screw, the fringe 
of the night-cap is drawn tight close, and 
it is converted into a globular bag. The 
hell-animalcule takes alarm at the slightest 
disturbance. If you put a drop of water 
containing Vorricellas on your inicroseope 
slide, you must often wait several seconds 
before they will take courage to show them¬ 
selves after their forcible abiluctiun from the 
bottle in which you keep them. A some¬ 
what p,raduxic.d fact is, that very young 
bell-animalcules attach their stems to sub¬ 
stances which ex}ABe thorn to violent and 
almost constant agiRitiou; I have seen a 
large little family settled on the of a 
living tadpole, and another on the bivalve 
shell of a Cypris, a lively little crustacean, 
—the largest about the size of a mustard- 
seed,—which is always restlessly rushing 
through the water. However, should they 
change their minds, they can at any rime 
lose hold of their turbulent (fuitriors, and 
swim away freely, dragging their tads behind 
them, in search of some more comfortable 
situation. By-aud-by, a fringe of cilia or 
bristles sprouts round the point whence the 
ribbon proceeds; the ribbon ^s cost off, like 
a tadpole’s tail, as no longer wmited, and 
the liberated night-cap takes to a roving 
existence in the shape of the eyliudrictd 
niiiible-thimble, whom we have seen bustling 
and jostling thri^gh orowded congregadnns 
of Buglenas and whole companies of cork¬ 
screw Bpirillums. 

An^ is tliia the whole liri; of our un¬ 
suspected nei^boura 1 Ah, no I not hua> 
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■ dijgdft and tltousands. The few which I have 
presented to your notice have been selected 
not foe theif rarity, but for their common¬ 
ness, as also because they are but briefly 
mentioned, wheii at all, in the popular 
treatises on the microscope. They require 
BO extreme magnifying power to demon¬ 
strate their peculiarities, but are dearly 
reoognisable and distinguishable, and their 
habits may be watched with a three-and-a- 
half gninea student’s microscope. The in- 

S uirer, looking out for them, cannot fail to 
nd them at the most casual search; they 
swarm beneath his footsteps and float beside 
bis daily path. Tlie ag^egate number of 
our neglected neighbours is not countless; 
it is unimaginable; it is infinite. They Inrk, 
—and very droll ones too,—in the tufts of 
moss on our cottage roofs; they are com¬ 
pressed and coffined alive in the blighted 

f rain; they luxuriate and multiplj'-in the 
ollows of our drains; they are whirled about 
in the clouds of dust which the keen March 
wind sweeps round the corners of the streets. 
They take possession of our food and drink; 
they swarm in ourver}' persons if encouraged 
to do so by forgetfulness, neglect, and un¬ 
cleanliness,—^videlicet, between teeth that .are 
never troubled by a brush. They help to 
consolidate our marshes, and to lill up our 
lakes. In fi’csh water, they abound in-j 
credibly ; in seas .and oceans, their hosts' 
exceed all belief or imagination. So long as 
these, our unseen neighbours, remain, were 
every visible living creature swept from the 
face of the earth, our globe would still 
continue teeming with life on the most 
gigantic scale. 

It has been naturally asked what is the 
use and the object of such innumerable 
throngs of minutest creatures ? It has been 
ably answered, that these invisible animal- i 
cules may be comp.ored, in the gre.at organic | 
world, to the minute eaniltaries in the micro¬ 
cosm of the animal body ; receiving organic 
matter in its state of minutest subdivision, 
and when in full career to escape from the 
organic sysicra, turning it back, by a new 
route, towards the central and highest point 
of that system, Animalcules are the save- 
alls K)f organic matter. Wlien a solid par¬ 
tible, either jqiimal or vegetable, is about to 
leak away,‘ by decay and resolution into its 
dementary gases, it is caught up by some 
aaimalcnlc, of whose frame it becomes a 
portion, to be devoured successively by larger 
rapacious infusoria, who themselves l)ecpme 
the prey of insects or small fish. In this 
w^ the ffembling speck which can scarcely 
b^t an outline to its form, helps to build 
the frame and mass of the colossal whale. 
r But further; animalcules act as purifiers 
.'and scavengers of the highest importance. 
We can see that, but for them, every stagnant 
pool must become a centre of I'ottenness, 
■which, would fester and spread, till pestilence 
tricunphaut laid more highly organised beings 


prostrate in death. We little. think, _ in 
general; what a complicated army of tiny 
officials are constanwy emplc^d, night and 
day, summer and winter, at the endless work 
of filtering our waters, clearing away our 
ofial, and rendering the breeze we are about 
to inhale, more refreshing and salutary to 
our lungs. Whether they be motile plants 
or whether they be animals, they are equally 
efficient in absorbing and retaining nutriment. 
for their own structure and growth from 
what would be prejudicial and even fatal to us. 
But/suppose pools, marshes, lakes, and seas to 
be utterly untenanted by a microscopic fauna, 
and they must become the pools, marshes*, 
hikes, and seas of unceasing corruption, in 
consequence of the fresh matter unceasingly 
brought down to them by their tributaries. 
We know that production and reproduction, 
decomposition and new growtli, continual 
death and as continual regenei'ation, is the 
great alternating law of nature. It would 
appear th.at animalcules occupy the turiiing- 
jsoint of existence. They seize upon dissolu¬ 
tion at its final stage ; .md where they first 
are present, the series of life begins. They, 
the shrill trebles in the grand chorus of 
Nature, shout with a voice of unison, “ O 
Jsjrd, how manifold are thy works; in wis¬ 
dom hast thou made them All; the earth is 
lull of thy riches. So is .the great aud wide 
sea also; wherein are things creeping innu¬ 
merable, both small .and great beasts.” 

• FEATS AT THE FEERY. 

. In this or that Hall of Arms, or sporting 
Arena in London, we have sometimes been 
witnesse.s of athletic entertainments staled io 
be prevalent in the north country, and we 
must confess that they struck us as being 
wearisome to the last degree : the sawdusted 
circle, tfie gas-lights, and the roar of the 
streets without, were circumstances perhaps 
too adverse for the proper appreciation of 
pastoral gyroniistics; but certainly the heroes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland gained 
little, as it seemed to us, by contrast even 
with the Wliitechapel or Finsbury pets of 
the legitimate ring. Had we never known 
the beautiful sister counties save by report 
we should have lived and died at St. John’s 
Wood in the belief that their favourite speart 
was brutal and debasing, and the ohampiotm 
of their valleys mercenai 7 gladiators—wl^a^J ’ 
would have been a great mistake ind^°^. ,' 
That by I’cason of the frequency of ^estljM 
meetings in the north, and of the increkjiea 
value of the prizes, there are now a distil^ 
race of professionals who live by the gladia¬ 
torial exercise of their thews and sinews, is 
quite true; it is very possible that am<iug8t 
these men the babble reputation may be held 
in less repute than a ten-pound note, and 
that various little arrangements may be raade 
beforehand to the advantage of these privy 
purses and to the prejudice of honest and fair 
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felling;’but their case is quite exceptional. 
Most of our uortheru athletes are used simplr 
to make holiday, and leave theib sheep-tend¬ 
ing, or inn-keeping, or village trade for a few 
hours in order to enter their names at some 
neighbouring .meeting, and to take their 
chance of being in the last two or three 
rounds (for which proportionable rewafls 
are given), or of being among the sixteen 
liiat standei's, or of even getting the'cham- 
pion’e belt. Besides these public sports there 
are local ones of constant occurrence in ewery 
valley however small, for the north country 
population is far better off than that of the 
south, and has plenty of leisure to enjoy its 
favourite amusement. Each hero of his own 
hamlet, therefore, in venturing to sucli places < 
as Carlisle or (Jlvei-stou, is certain of nut 
I being altogether unknown, and of getting 
I supported by his little bjvnd of adiuircrs; 

' nay, so strong are these local aUachments 
I that not only are all Cumberland i-eady to set 
.their lives upon the issue against a West- 
I morelaud man, and vice vera'l, but two coming 
j from the same place will generally refuse to 
1 wrestle at all, and he who is considered the 
j better man is “ laid down ” to, and “ stands ” 
fresh and ready for more alien opponents. 

I No dale, far hidden and set amidst the bur- 
; rencsl crags, is so poor but that it furnishes 
1 its belt of good bimd leather with iron or 
steel buckle for a prize at feast-iime, which 
the statesmen of the north are wont to wear 
as proudly, and to win, at least ns honestly, 
as those of Downing Street their ribbons and 
garters. Almost every hirm-liouse has its. 
heir-looms of this kind, and we have seen 
grandfather, sun, and grandson sitting iji 
their eating-room with these trophies, fresh 
and fading, of the three generations sus¬ 
pended from the dark wood panelling behind 
them. 

As the circumstances which attend these 
sports in towns must needs materially detract 
from their usefulness, and from the enjoyment 
to be derived from them, so, in the lake 
country, their every accessary seems to 
heighten what is pleasant in them, and to 
increase the gratihration of the spectator. 
The fine bracing character of the air—the 
open air—in which the sports are held ; the 
, exoeediug beauty, in almost evci'y case, of the 
^..iHOettery surrounding the place of meeting; 
,1^8^ perfect good humour which prevails 
the many combatants, and the scien- 
tifiir knowledge and intense interest exhibited 
by the lookers-on, unite in making these 
moantaiu revels matters very different iudeed 
from the scenes of the prize-ring or tlie raco- 
courpe. 

There is Uot, we believe, a more beautiful 
prospect in all England than that afforded 
from the Perry Bing on Windermere, as we 
sit on rude wooden stand, and look straight 
out to’ northward; six miles of the broad 
blue lake lie immediately beneath us, gemmed 
with innumerable wooded islets,and sprinkled 


with countless Bail% for there U a regatta on 
the water to please Idle ladies ^Jtvho rarely 
honour the wrestlers with their wesence), 
nud for those weaker brethren who prefer 
aquatics. How fair looks she who is well 
named Belle Isle, with that fine timber skirt¬ 
ing her curving b.%ys, and Lily Ilolm yOndei^ 
—what a fit garden is it for the loveliest oi 
flowers ! What mighty woods to Westward 
clothe all those sweUiug hills to the water’* 
edge, made doubly large by their reflection, 
in the stilly depths! How statelily beyond; . 
at the lake's liead, is marshalled that great 
mountain host with*its mighty flanks, far un¬ 
dulating on either side ! What a queen looks 
Fairfield—serene and emerald-ci'owned—and 
how fitly Laugd.ile Pikes, themselves right 
royal, are guarding those shut mountain g.aTes, 
within wliich reigns, invisible, Scawfell, their 
king. There is music rising from below upon 
the lake, and eclioiiig sweet and far, and 
voices singing which awaken, away in the 
grey hill solitudes, snatches of broken melody. 
Afar, the grandeur of the raount.'uu world, 
and near, the beauty of the hike with wooded 
isles ! What would wo more of nature 1 As 
fur man—in this small ring before us, the 
foreground of the picture—there will l>c seen 
as splendid specimens of strength and form 
as Dritaia boasts qf; the vigour of sinew, the 
shifts of suppleness, can be no further exer¬ 
cised than we shall see them used this day. 
The light-weights—tho.se that are under 
eleven stone—will wrestle first this morning; 
a man who can but just get into them, has, 
of course, the better chance of doing well in 
them, and in the heavies also, than oue less 
sturdy. 

“Nay, you’re over weight, .John, by two 
pounds,” says the clerk of the ring, to some 
candidate seated in the weighing scale, who 
smiles good-u.atiiredly, and takes off nearly 
everything, but stfll^is not quite qualified; 
he puts, therefoi’c, a couple of gi’eat-coats on, 
ana takes a run in the road by the lake’s 
side, whereby, his too solid flesh being swelled 
and dissolved into a dew, he comes to scale a 
light-weight after all. Their names being 
entered, to the number, perhaps, of forty 
pairs, each of them is written on a slip of 
paper and thrown into a hat,, from which 
they are drawn at hazai'd, two at*a time, by 
village children. The pair thus selected have 
to wrestle together ; but when a novice finds 
himself opposed to a vqry good man, he will 
often “lay down,” and give qp his modicuiu 
of chance at once, whereupon the other re¬ 
ceives his ticket from the ofllciSl, just as 
though he had “felled “ his adversary in the 
ring. There are a great many “ lay downs ” 
in the first round, so that the wrestling gets 
select, and very* much improves as it pro¬ 
ceeds. The third round comprehends tliere- 
fore (unless in the case of some aociJentitl 
defeall) a score of the best men _; they strip 
to their drawers and flannel waistcoats, ex¬ 
hibiting such studies for*Lhe painter and the 
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Bcnlptor ai are rarely seen elsewbere. They part than even the light-weight wTesUem. 
shake hands bef<n'e oommencing, in token of There is jingling also, a sport which'-oonsists 
amity, nor, indeed, in the thick of the strain in blindfoldiu'g a number of men and turning 
Md the struggle, while the face of each is them out in the arena, which lias been pre- 
OTer the shoulder of the other, and evei-y viously strewed with sacks full of sawdust, to 
muscle is exerted to the utmost, do these line pursue some fleet-footed athlete, who carries 
fellows exhibit any trace of saTageness or a bell. It is great fun to watch these un- 
personal animosity, foptunates taking accurate bearings of these 

Twoninpires, Nestors of the wrestling-ring, sacks before they are blinded, and then to 


personal animosity, foptunates taking accurate bearings of these 

Twoninpires, Nestors of the wrestling-ring, sacks before they are blinded, and then to 
walk slowly round the combatants, and ob- see the pitiless officials set these impediments 
serve them narrowly, nor is their decision totally afresh, besides turning eacli perfonner 
ever impugned by the losing man. While the three times round at the commencement of 
pair are taking hold, gratuitous advice is the game. But the most graceful of all the 
offered to them freehr by their friends who treats at the ferry is the pole-leaping,.. Two 
sit or stand around the Pit; but when lofty uprights are set up with.a light sliifting 

n Vv.,2i _J_•_i_ _a _ a?_ i ^ 


aiJt or siiana arouno wie ni ; out when loily upngott are set up with,a light siiuting 
"Uiey grapple, a perfect torrent of honnie bail that is raised an inch at a time by pegs, 
Carels or honnie iCendals, as the case mayi 'the first height being about seven feet, 
be, cleaves all the air. Then they strive, Bach candidate has three several trials, if it 
then iliey strain, shoulder to shoulder, ne&k be necessary, at each new position ofithe bar, 
to neck, and at last touch ground perhaps so and as it gets loftier, the competitors of 
nearly at the ssme instant, as to require the course get fewer and fewer. It is pleasant 
most practised eye to award the fall, or to see the care which each man takes to fix 
wliirliug circularly as in Fakir dance, are upon the precise spot where his band must 
east violently to earth apart, or one across clasp the pole in order to clear the desired 
the victor’s thigh comes heels over head, and height; how, girding himself up for the run, 
measures all his inches upon the greensward he rises perhaps to Uie requisite height, but, 
with a thud, Tliis last fall is the only unlike vaulting ambition, comes down on the 
dangerous one, and that only in case of very same side ; or gets over the bail, but some- 
heavy weights and of indifferent performers, how hriiiga it down along with him ; or 
Good wrestlers very i^arely. hurt one another, actually clears it, falling no matter on what 
This quiet-looking giant by our side, who portion of his body, whence he leaps up 
has l>een champion often and often—and will instantly to join in the univeraal cheer, 
be so again this day, although he is nearly Wli^n it is a candidate’s last chance of three, 
forty, and more than twelve years past the his trial becomes of course proportioiiaUy 
wrestler’s prime—has never, in his twenty exciting; shouts of encouragement greet liim 
ySora* experience, once been hurt, lie won -upon all sides, and the women, if he be a 
his first man’s belt when a lad of sixteen bonuie laddie, often shed tears in their entbu- 
^ears old, and in his bouse across the lake siasni. We once saw a youth fail twice at 
yonder—a clean, neat little inn set in a nine feet five inches, and so on to nine feet 
wilderness of flowers—has no less than one eight, always managing, however, to clear the 
hundred and seventy-four of these wrestling bar when it came to his final chance. He 
xones ; of all coloura tl^oy are, and of all was an inferior leaper to more than one of 
descriptions, from tlie b][vad plain Manchester his conquered opponents, and only gained his 
looking belt won at that matter-of-fact and place by pluck. 

womamental town, to the splendid award of The heavy weight wrestlers generally close 
Newcastle, embossed with the silver towers, these amusements; if the others were 
Besides the mere leather (altliough there is Apollos, eacli of these is surely a Hercules ; 
nothing like it) there is, of course, a very their grip is like the hug of a bear. The 
donsiderable prize in money, averaging, per- champion here, who was so good os to show 
twenty pounds; lesser pecuniary re- us how to “take hold,” the other day, in his 
wards arq. proportionally distributed among garden, has left his mark indelibly on our 
l^e less successful combatants, and besides back, besides having compressed our ribs,so. 
these a subscription prize is commonly made that we cannot breathe right yet. It ^>5 
m by the stewards or spectators, for which come to the last round by this time, andfinil: 
ibe sixteen last standprs wrestle over again, giant friend has got but one foe to depl wHltv 
Between the light and heavy weight matches -—a true son of Anak, as tall if notwo big W ' 

S diich generally upon following days) himself—he has got bis work cut out foa? 

ere are all sorts of other amusements; him, say the old hands; but euooess has made 
imnniug matches, for a mile or so; dog trails; him somewhat over-bold; how quietly he 
Jimping matches, for which not only the suffers those mighty arms to be placed auemnd 
.Mmigines enter, but usually several visitors, him, and those strong fingers to feel like one 
uifiiversitymen and the bkfi, who, reckoning in the dark for . a certain bold. Now they 
,ll^on the iron-shod boots and rough appear- have gripped at an advantage, and the foe is 
\an0e of tlie natives, are surprised to find them, only waiting for him to have hold-Kkewise. 
wlieb/stripped, as lithe Aiid active as them- “ He has holt 1 he has holt!" see how they 
selves, i^q indeed *, trifle more so ; they are, grapple and ' straih. « Bonnie Bohsou J ” 
of cottuii|^'.Jighter*set 0( men for the most “Bonnie Longmirel” so interested this time 
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in the individnak as to call them by their Ii th«r* witiin hetrfr a need 

own names instead of, by the localities from That minocanaot fulfil? « 

which they come. “ Three to two on Lang* tJire chord ih»t wy ether tend . 

mire ! two to one! five to- Langmirek „ , Could better wake or .till ? . , 

down! Eobson *8 felled him ! Bonnie Rob- ^ 

son ! ” And indeed it was so; very ^uiet, ' 

but very grim, our giant looked. “ It is the I^vea there, within thy nature hM, 

best of three for tne last round,” quot]| he, The demon-ipirit, Change, 

as he took up earth in his hands to prevent Shedding a poasiug glory atill 

them dipping, reminding us of the prepara- On all thing« now and jtrango? 

torv horn practice which the bull indulges It may not he thy fault alono, but shield my Mart 

himself in on the turf before he charges. against thy own. 


wither and decay,, 

Idvea there, within thy nature hid, 
The demon-ipirit. Change, 
Shedding a poesiug glory atill 


against thy own. 

Tlds time it .is two to one on ^bson, who is Couldat thouwrithdraw ihy hand ono day, 

m dse d a very go6d map, but he is foJl®d answer to my claim 

ftud. tii6 tlllrd 1ltD6 h© IS liK©* That fato, and that to*day*B mistakoi 

wise felled after a struggle such as the old Not thou, had been to blame? 

Greek gods were wont to delight in, sittii|g Some sootlie their conscience thus; but tjiou — O 
above the thunder on Olympus top, or the surely thou, wilt warn me now! 

l^man Cflcsars, little less divine, in that great •--— . —:- 

wrestler’s ring by the Eternal City. So our WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 

giant friend has won his one h-mdred and - 

seventy-fifth girdle, and is champion after At Almorah I parted company with my 
fJl. foreign friends.* They intended crossing the 

How the twilight is falling in the long j mountains—^the snowy range—to pay a visit 
valleys yonder, though the western hills wear | to Kanawur. This a journey for which 
still their golden crowns, and how coolly 1 1 had not much inclination ; liesides, 1 was 
comes the lake wind through the island doubtful whether I could breathe at an ele- 
trees as we embark in the huge ferry-boat, j vation of eighteen thousand feet above the 
and steer for the wooded promontory on the level of the sea. As it was, several of the 
other sliore. It was from thence that in the coolies died of cold, and the rarity of the 
dark stormy night the evil voice called Boat, atmosphere. In fact, both of my friends 
which the poor ferryman obeyed so fatally, themselves had, a.a they informed me after- 
No passenger was there, but some sight— wards, a very narrow escape. On several 
no one knows what—which sent him back with occasions they were compelled to huddle 
bloodless f.tco and dumb, to die next day. tliemselves amongst the coolies in their 
(The owls call Boat there yet, but not the tent, and the sheep which they wereMaking 
fiend, who has been exorcised and laid in the with them for food, were kept alive for 
wood quarry by the priest of Cliapel Lile the sake of the warmth they could im- 
yeare and years ago.) Of all the feats at the part in the canvas abode. The grandeur of 
ferry that is the only one which we hope the scenery, they said, would defy any 
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At Almorah I parted company with my 
(reign friends.* They intended crossing the 


will not yearly be repeated. « attempt at 

- wondered i 

A WOMAN’S QUESTION. insect, mai 

Bkforr I trust my fate to thoe, /i*****'r • 

Or place my hand in thine. My friei 

Before 1 let thy future give still a fort 

Colsur and (brm to mine,— proposed t( 

Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night, to a frieU( 
for me. station, call 

1 break all slighter bends, nor feel objection, _* 

One shadow of regret: hospil 

Is there one link within the past ourselv 

i ■ That holds thy spirit yet? cause oiir h 

'4'OkJs thy fidth as clear and free as that which I can five weeks. 
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attempt at describing it. What they most 
wondered at wag the impudence of Uiat 
iusect, man, in daring to climb np into such 
regions. 

My friend, the assistant magistrate, had 
still a fortnight of unexpired leave, and 
proposed to me that we should pay a visit 
to a friend of his at an out-of-the-way 
station, called Bijnore. I had not the least 
objection, aiid thither we went. We were 
most hospitably received, partly ont of regard 
for ourselves in particular, hut chiefly be¬ 
cause oiir host had not seen a white face for 


, pledge to thee ? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine. 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine ? 


The cutcherry, or court-house, was under¬ 
going repair, and the magistrate, therefoi%, 
was obliged to administer the diaties of his 
office in his own abode, or rather in the 
verandah; for, a large number of half-clad 


If ig, at any pain or cost, 0 tell me before all is natives, in a liot country, do not impart to a 
lost! confined space an agreeable perfume, by auy 

Look deeper stilL If thou canst feel ^0 rae^this scene--lhe naU ve court 

M’itbin thy inmost soul particularly mterestiiig. Ihere sat 

That tbott hast kept a portion book, “e covenanted official in an arm-chair, with 

While I have staked the whole, his sAIah hat oil and a cheroot la Ins mouth, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, but. in trnemoroy, listenin g very attentively t o the sheristadar, 
tell.me so. ' • * 145 . 
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or hoad derk, who was reading or singing 
aloud, the entire proceedings in the case then 
pending. 

The prisoner, surrounded by half a dozen 
native policemen, all with drawn swords, 
was standing ten paces oif. Ever and 
anon he inten-upted the court by pro¬ 
testing his innocence, and assuring the 
sahib that the whole of the depositions were 
false from beginning to end. This interruption 
was usually—I may say, invariably—rebuked 
by tlie words, “ Choop raho, suer! ” (“ Hold 
your tongue, you pig!") And, not un- 
frequently, the nearest policeman accom¬ 
panied this mandate by giving the culprit a 
smart blow on the back, or a dig in the ribs.. 
1 have seen prisoners well thrashed in our 
Indian court of justice by order of the pre-, 
siding magistrate, for talking out of their turn; 
but that was not the case in the present 
instance. No more violence was resorted to 
than was absolutely necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of order and the progress of the tnal. 
The olTeuce of which the prisoner stood 
charged was that, of ferging a bond for five 
hundred rupees, and suing thereon for prin¬ 
cipal and interest. The defence was, that the 
signature to the bond was not a forgery, and 
that the money had been advanced to the 
prosecutor; to prove which, no fewer than 
seven witnesses were called. Each of them 
swore, point blank, that, upon a certain day 
and at a certain place, they saw the prisoner 
pay over the money, and saw the prosecutor 
execute the deed. To rebut this, the prose¬ 
cutor Allied eleven witnesses who swore, point 
blank, that, upon the day and at the hour 
mentioned as the day and hour on which the 
deed was executed, they met the prosecutor 
at a village forty miles distant from Bijnore, 
In short, if their testimony was to m re¬ 
lied upon, the eleven witnesses had proved an 
alibi. * 

This was one of those c^es which happen 
continually in courts of justice in India; where 
the magistrate or judge must not be, and is 
not, guided by the oaths of the witnesses, but 
entirely by circumstances. It is one of those 
cases, too, in which it would be dangerous to 
ortaault the native ofiScera of the court; for, 
having receiVfed bribes' from both parties, 
their advice would be dictated entirely 
by pecuniary considerations. With them 
the question would be simply out of which 
party—the acensed or ‘the prosecutor—conid 
most money be got in the event of “guilty” 
or “not guilty.” With regard to the charac¬ 
ters of we witnesses, they are pretty equal, 
and generally very bad on both sides. In¬ 
deed, in nearly all these cases, the witnesses 
are profession^; that is to s^y, men who are 
accustomed to sell their oaths, and who 
thoroughly understand their business. They 
know exactly what to say when they com|into 
~ urt, just as an actor who is letter perfect'* 
jhis part knows wl^at to say when he comes 
^the boards. In fact, a case is gbt up i 


exactly as ;ii play is. Eaoh man has his par¬ 
ticular part, and Studies it separately; 
before the day of trial comes, they meet and 
rehearse, and go through “the business” till 
they verily believe (sucli is my opinion) that 
they are not perjured, but at» speaking the 
truth. As for sliakiug the testimony of men 
so tfsined to speak to a certain string of 
facts, I would defy the most eminent nisi 
prius advocates in Europe. Besides, even if you 
should reject one part of a statement, it does 
not fdllow, in a native court, that you should 
reject the whole. The price paid to these 
professional witnesses depends, in a great 
meiisure, on the nature and magnitude of the 
cause. It is about twelve per cent, out of the 
stlm in dispute. 1 believe it is distributed 
amongst the witnesses, and the like sum 
amongst the native officers of the court. This, 
of course, does not include little extra pre¬ 
sents given secretly to those who are sup¬ 
posed to have the greatest amount of influ¬ 
ence with the sahib, and who protend that 
they will speak to him, favourably. The 
pei-Boiial seiwants, also, of the European 
magistrate or judge expect some gratuity, 
and hang about a client like the servants of 
badly regulated hotelar where attendance is 
not charged in the bill. It is this that makes 
litigations so ex]>ensive in India that even 
the successful party is often ruined before the 
suit is half concluded. 

“Ti#in is ready, sahib,” said the khan- 
samah, coming into the verandah, and placing 
his hands together in a supplicating attitude. 
“*It is on the table, aihib., 

“ Then we will adjourn,” said the magis¬ 
trate, bowing to me, and rising. This was at 
onco the signal for breaking up the day’s 
proceedings. 

The tiffin over, wo began to play at whist, 
and continued to do so until the i|un had lost 
his power, when tlie baggies were ordered, 
and we took a drive in couples along a very 
bad road. It fell to my lot to he the companion 
of the magistrate, a very able and excellent 
man: one of the most efficient officers in 
the East India Company’s civil service. He 
was, moreover, an admirable linguist, and 
spoke Hindoostauee as well as any native. 

“ Yon understood the proceedings to-day i” 
he asked me. 

“ I followed them—yes.” 

“ And you heard the evidence ?” 

“Yes.” _ ; \ 

“ 'What would you say 1 Is ho gnilly or 
not ? ” 

“ I cannot say, although I have thought a 
good deal on the point. Even while we were 
playing whist, to-day’s proceedings were 
uppermost in my mind. Nothing can be 
clearer than that eitlier one aide or the other 
is perjured." 

“ Both sides are perjured. If the bond be 
genuine, the men who really witnessed the 
execution, and who ehbscribed their names as 
witnesses, will not conie forward, or else they 
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are such fools that the oative lawyer for the 
defence will not trust totbem lest they should 
be eonfused and commit themselves.” 

“ But what do you think ? Is the bond a 
genuine document or not 1” _ 

“That is the very question. And when 
there is no evidence to weigh, how are you to 
act ?” • 

“ I Bupjiose that iu those coses you give 
the prisoner the benefit of the'doubt 1” I re¬ 
marked. 

“Not always. If I did that, I shSuld 
acquit almost every culprit that is brought 
before me, and so would every judge through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land. By 
the way, about a year ago, I sent a case to 
j the sessions judge—a case of murder. F 
I fancied there could bo no doubt as to the 
guilt of the accused ; which was the opinion 
of the sessions judge and of the Sudder Court 
of Appeal. The man was hanged about six 
weeks ago; and now I have discovered, beyond 
all question, that ho was hanged fur the 
offence of which his prosecutor was guilty ! 
It muy be all very well for people in England 
to rail at the administration of justice in this 
covmtiy ; but they would be less severe upon 
I some of us if tliey could only come ont here 
and see the material with which wc have to 
I deal. The administration of justice may be, 

I I confess, very much reformed and improved, 
but where the great bulk of the people are 
corrupt, it can scarcely be in anything like a 
perfect state.” This statement, remember, 
was made by a magistrate wlio speaks as 
well as writes the native language as well as' 
the natives themselves. But conceive the 
confusion and injustice of courts, the inagii- 
trates of which solely depend on corrupt 
moonshees for what they know of the evi¬ 
dence. • 

There is but very little twilight iu Indiii; 
and, by the time that we had ri'turried from 
our drive it was dark. Shortly after¬ 
wards, dinner was announced. Dinner over, 
we resumed our whist, and played until mid- 
night. . 

The following day was a native holiday— 
a Hindoo holiday. What with Hindoo holi¬ 
days and Mahommedan holidays, nearly a 
third of every year is wasted ; for, upon these 
days public business is suspended, and the 
various offices closed. It is devoutly to be 
’ hoped that, when onr rule in India is com¬ 
pletely re-established, these absurd conces- 
sioas—these mere pretexts for idleness—will 
no longer be suffered to prevail. It Ik only 
the pampeied native servants of the govern¬ 
ment, civil and military, who are nlamorous 
for the observance of these “ great days,” as 
tltey chU them. Go into the fields or ride 
through a bazaar on one of these holidays 
and you will see the people at their work, 
and the sSiopkeepers pursuing their mpective 
avocations. ITou jiass the court-house, the 
treasury, the magistrate’s office, and observe 
that they are all wut up. Yon ask the reason. 


and are informed that H is A native holiday. 
Yon go to an establishment founded and con- 
ductM by private enterjaiso—a Minting 
o$ce, for instance—and you observe Hindoos 
of every caste, and Mussulmans also, at their 
daily labour. Why ? Because the head of 
such an eatablishment stipulates that those 
who wish for employ must work all the 
year round, and tliey prefer employ on 
such terms to no employ at all. So it is 
some mercantile firms in (lalculto, and at the 
other presidencies; allieit such firms expe¬ 
rience very great*inconvenience from the 
circumstance of the government banks being 
closed on these holidays; if a merchant 
wishes to get a cheque cashed, or a bill dis¬ 
counted, he must wait sometimes for days 
t^ether. Even the doors of the Queen’s 
courts are oficn closed, and the judges and 
the council left unemployed, notwithstauding 
that the litigants are Britisli subjects; and 
this because the native writei’s in these courts 
and the officers attached tq theni, are paid by 
the Company’s government, which recognises 
absence from duty on those holidays. 

It would be liai’d to deprive cither of the 
great sects of certain holidays in every year. 
The Doorgah-Poojah, for instance, or the 
Mohnrrum ; but it is sheer folly, and profit¬ 
less withal, to sanction these constantly 
repeated interruptions to public business. 
The idlers of the coveuanted civil service in 
India are, naturally, iu favour of closing the 
doors of tlie various offices as often as pos¬ 
sible ; but the hard-working portion, those 
men who t.ake some interest in the discharge 
of the duties for wiiiuh they draw their pay, 
regard the native holidays as an intolerable 
nuisance wliich ought, long since, to have 
been abolished by the government. 

Whilst we were enjoying ourselves after 
dinner on the eveniftg of the Hindoo holiday, 
the kli.ansamah came tn, and announced that 
two saliibs had arrived. 

“ Two sahibs ?” said our host. “ Who are 
they 1” 

“They are strangers to mo, sahib,” said 
the khansamah, “and they do not speak 
Hindoostance; i>ut their bearers say that they 
are Ijord sahibs.” 

“ Who, on earth, can they ? * said the 
magistrate of Bijuof^ (loudly) to himself; and, 
rising, he left the table to make inquiry in 
person, and offer the travellers every hospi¬ 
tality, • 

“O, I beg your pai’don,”* said a voice 
from one of the palanquins. “ Dftt would 
you lie good enough to* tell me where I 
am 1 ” 

“You are at Bijnore,” said the magistrate, 
blandly. , 

“ Bij-what 1 ” 

“ Bijnore.” 

“ Tl^n, how far am I from Meerut ? ” 

“ A very considerable distance—^forty mllM 

nit ^ ^ 

“Hofr the deuce is that?” 
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“Well, sir—in tbe -wsrds of (iiie Eton 
Latin Gramrnar^I may repjy: 

Felix qni potuit rerum cognotcere caum*. 

Bat where have you come from 1 ” ’ 

“From Seharry something or other; but 
confound the«e nores, and pores, and bores! 
There’s no recollecting the name of any place, 
for an hoar together. The magistrate—1 
forget his name just now; but it was Radley, 
Bradley, 'Bagley, llagley, or Cragley, or some 
each name—told me he would push mo 
on to Meerut, and hero am I, it seems, 
forty miles out of my road 1 Well, look here, 
1 tfm Lord Jamleigh.’’ 

“Indeed! Welh you are welcome to some 
refreshment and repose in my home, in com¬ 
mon with your friend ; and whenever y^u 
desire to bo ‘ pushed on,’ I will exert my 
authority to the utmost to farther your 
views.” 

“O, thank you. My friend is my valet. 
Here, Mexton, Jump out aud take my things 
into a room.” ' 

While Mexton is obeying this order, and 
while his lordship is following his host, let us 
inform the reader who his lordship was, 
and what was the object of his mission to 
India. 

His lordship was a young nobleman, who 
was about to enter Rarlianieut^ aud, being 
deairous of acquiring information concerning 
India in order to bo very strong when the 
question for renewing the charter came 
on in eighteen hundred aud fifty-two or 
^ty-three, he resolved on travelling in 
the country for a few mouths: the entire 
period of his absence from home, including 
the journey overland, not to exceed half a 
year. After a passage of thirty-four days— 
having already seen the Island of Ceylon, and 
approved of it—his lordslitp landed at Madras, 
was carried up to Goi^rmnent house where 
he took a hasty tiffin, aud was then carried 
back to the beach, whence he re-embarked 
on lioard the steamer, and was, three days 
afterwards, landed at the Ghaut in Calcutta, 
W^re he found a carriage ready to convey 
b|m to the vice-regal dwelling. After two 
Mays’ stay, he was “ pushed on,” at his own 
request^ to fSie Upper Provinces; bis destina¬ 
tion being Lahore. The newspapers got hold 
of his name, and came out with something of 
this kind: “ Amongst tlie passengers by the 
Bentinck is Lord Jamleigh, eldest son of the 
JUght Honourable the Earl of Happerleigh. 

lonkhip leaves Calcutta this evening, 
,,^d will pass throtlgh tlie following stations.” 

/ Then came a list of these stations. At many 
of these stations be was met—officiously met 
by gentlemen in authority, wlio dragged— 
Orally dragged—him, in their anxiety to 
. have a lord for a guest, to their houses, and 
kept him there as long ae they could ;^king 
to have the north-west journals iiuormed 
M where and wit^ whom his lordship had 
^ut -up. He was not allowed to stky at a 


d&k bungidow for m hour or two, and then 
proceed, taking—^io.the strictest sense of the 
pfarase-^is mrd’s-eye new of India, its 
people, its institutions, and so forth. Some 
of them threw obstacles in the way of his 
getting bearers, so that he might remain with 
Uiem for four-and-tweuty hours, and thus 
thoroughly impregnate and air their houses 
with an aristocratical atmosphere. Others 
lagged him to their courts and collectoratos, 
albeit he had seen one of each at Burdwan 
in Bengal, and consequently had seen the 
working of the Indian judicial and revenue 
departments, and knew all about them. Thi» 
sycophantic importunity of a few govern¬ 
ment officials soured his lordship’s temper, 
■which imparted to his manners a rudeness 
which was perhaps foreign to his nature, 
llis lordship was led to believe that all Indian 
officials were a parcel of sycophants—^pro¬ 
gress-impeding Bycuphants—^and hence he 
grew to treat them all alike : and he did not 
scruple, at last, to extract his information 
from them much in the same way that a 
petulant judge who has lost all patience with 
a rambling witness, takes him out of the 
hands of counsel, and brings him sharply to 
the point. For instance, “ I know all about 
that, but tell me this,”—note-book iu band— 
would Lord Jamleigh in suchwise frequently 
interrogate his civU hosts, who insisted on 
doing themselves the honour-of entertainiug 
his lordship. The fact was that, in his own 
opinion, he knew all about India and its 
aliiiirs long before be touched the soil, for' he 
'bad read a good deal iu blue books and news¬ 
papers. His object, as we have before hinted, 
was simply to see the country and travel in 
it, or through it, and thus arm himself with 
a tremendous and telling weapon in a con¬ 
tested debate, should he take part therein. 
Aud therefore when his lordship asked ques¬ 
tions it was not so much with a view to ob¬ 
tain information as to test the accuracy of 
that already acquired by reading, over the 
fireside in the library, of his iather’s mansion 
in Bagdad Square., Thus, the entries in his 
lordship’s note-book were, after all, merely a- 
matter of form. 

Having divested himself of the dust with 
which he was covered, and having restored 
himself to his personal comforts, his lordship, 
joined our little party, and partook of some 
dinner which the kliansamah had prepaxed 
for him.' His repast coucluded, his lordahiF 
moistened his throat witli aglassof cool claret, 
and proceeded, in his own. manner, to interro¬ 
gate hishost, who was not only an accomplished 
scholar, but a ready and refined wit. It was 
thus that the dialogue was commenced >uid 
continued: 

“What is the number of inhabitants in 
this district t ” asked the noble guest. 

“ Upon my word I don’t know, I have 
never counted them.” 

“ But have yeu no idea ? Can’t you give 
a guess 1 ” 
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" Ofa, yes; some handreds thooaands ” 
replied ^e host. '' 

“Ah! And crime3 MuchoriweT*’ his 
lordship persevered. 

“ Very much. But we are eoiog to redtice 
it, during the ensuing hali-year, exactly 
thirty-three anda-half percent,” answered tlie 
magistrate, looking uncommonly statistieal. 

“Howl” 

“ Well, that is what my assistant and my¬ 
self have decided upon.” 

“ I do not understand you. How caft you 
possibly suy at this moment whether, during 
the next six months, the amount of crime 
shall be greater or less 1" His lordship was 
puzzled. 

" How 1 Why, just in the same way thA 
the directors of a joint-stock bank determine 
in their parlour what shall be tlie amount of 
dividend payable to shareholdors. My assist¬ 
ant wanted to make a reduction of fifty per 
centiim on the last returns; but I think 
■ tliirty-three and a-half will be a very fair 
figure,” 

“ You intend, perhaps, to be more severe,” 
said the young legislator. 

“ Nothing of the kiud. On the contrary, 
we intend to be less energetic by thirty-throe 
and a-half per cent — to take matters more 
easily, in short.” 

“ I wish 1 knew what you meant.” 

“ I will explain it to you.” 

“ As briefly as possible, please.” Hi* lord¬ 
ship did’nt want to be bored, evidently. 

I “ By all means.” 

“ 1 only want facts, you see.” 

“ And I am about to give you facts—dry 
facts.” • 

“ Weill” 

“ Tlie facts are these. There is a district 
; in those provinces nearly twice the size of 
this, and it contains nearly double the number 
of inhabitants.” 

«Yes.” « 

“ During the past half-year, the number of 
convictions in tliat district has been very 
much less than the number of convictions in 
this district. And the Sudder Court of 
Appeal has come to the conclusion, on look¬ 
ing at the figures in the official return, that 
the proportion of orihb to population, in 
this district^ is greater thaa it is in that 
district.” 

“ Very naturally.” 

I “Indeed? But suppose that the magis- 
I trate of that district only attends his court 
I onoe or twice a-week, aud then only for an 
I hour or two on those days; and suppose 
that his assistant is a young man who makes 
i spork his occupation and his business, and 
business his recreation and bis sport 1 And 
8n]>pose that 1 and my assistant work bard, 
and do our best to hunt up all the murderers, 
thwves, and other oulprits, whom we hear of, 
and bring Uiem to justice and to punishment 1 
What then 3 Are .the figures m the official 
returns touchinjg the convictions, to be taken 


as any criterion of the crime perpetrated in 
our respective distriCte 3” worship de¬ 
livered these questions triarophanHy. 

“ In that case, certainly not.”, 

^ “ Well, the Sudder have looked at the con¬ 
victions, and the consequence has been, that 
in the lost printed report issued by that 
august body (composed of three old and im¬ 
becile gentlemen) to the government, the 
magistrate of that district aud his assistant j 
have been praised for their zeal, and recom¬ 
mended for promotion, while tlie magistrate 
and assistant of this district have been pah- , 
licly censured, or, to use the cant phrase of the 
report, “handed up for the consideration of the 
Most Noble the Governor-General of India.” 

“ Is it possible 1 ” asked the lord, thrown 
jng up his hands. 

“ Yon ask fur diy facts, and I have givmi 
you dry facts.” 

“ May I make a note of this 1 ” (pulling out 
an elegant souvenir.) “Not that I should 
think of mentioning your name.” 

“ You may make a note of it; and, so far 
as mentioning my name is concerned, you 
may do as yon please. 1 have already written 
to the Sudder what 1 liave stated to you,” 
was the answer. 

“What about the thirty-three and a-half 
per cent 1 ” 

“ Yes ; and what is more, I have insisted 
on a copy of the letter being forwarded to the 
Governor-General.” 

“And what will be the result, do you 
suppose 1 ” 

“ That I neither know nor care, T have 
just served my time in this penal country; 
aud, being entitled to both my pardon and 
my pension, I intend to apply shortly for 
b<:th.” 

The reader will bo glad to hear that a 
long correspondence ensued on this subject, 
between the Suddef, the government, and 
the mutinous magistrate, llio upshot was, 
that the imbecile old men who had too 
long warned that tribunal, were pushed 
oflT their stools by the Governor-General 
(Lord Dalhousie), who, very meritoriously, 
bullied them into resigning the service; 
threatening, as some say, to hold a com¬ 
mission on their capacity ffir‘office. In 
tlieir stead were appointed three gentle¬ 
men, whose abilities and vigour had hithei'to 
been kept in the back settiemcntB of India. 
The crowning point cf all was, that the 
mutinous magistrate was dhs of the illos- 
trioua three! <• 

Lord Jamleigh informed us that he had 
seen Lahore, aud that he was about to go 
across the country to Bombay, and that he 
should then have seen all three presidencies 
as well as all the upper provinces and the 
Fnnjab. He regretted, half-apologetically, 
that he had not &en able to take a look at 
the HimHlayns—Simlah and Mnssoorie—but 
the fact was, “he was much pressed for 
time."* 
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“Poor devilsJ” etclaimed obct host, 
Biolline. “ Mfc as they won’t know anything 
about it, they won’t feel it much; indeed, not 
at all” 

"To whom are you alluding asked my 
lord. 

“ The Himalayas,” sighed our host, passing 
the olaret to his lordship, who, by this time, 
had discovered that he had not got into a 
nest of sycophants, who womhipped a title, 
no matter how frivolous or liow insolent 
the man might be who wore it; but that he 
bad accidentally fallen into the company 
of ]per8ons of independent character: and 
albeit they were desirous of giving him a 
welcome, and making him comfortable,— 
being a stranger who had lost his way,— 
nev^theless were determined to make liiip 
pay in some shape for the want of coui-tcsy 
he had exhibited when the bearers set his 
palkec down at the door of tlie bungalow. 
This discovery made his lordship a Gttle un¬ 
comfortable, and rather cautious in his 
observations. He felt, in short, as one who 
knows that he has committed an error, and 
that some penalty will be exacted,— but 
what penalty, and how exacted, lie cannot 
imagine. Had he been able to get away, 
he would probably have taken a hasty 
farewell of us. Rut that was impossible. 
His jaded bearers were cooking their food, 
and, until twelve o’clock, there was no hope 
of getting them together. 

The knansamah came in with a fresh 
bottle of wine. Our host, witbdi'awing his 
cigar from his li[)8, inquired of him, if the 
wants of the gentleman’s servant had been 
attended to 1 

“ Yes, sahib,” was the x’eply. 

"And have you given him any cham¬ 
pagne 1 ” 

“ No, sahib.” * 

"Then, do,” * 

“ 0 pray do nothing of the kind! ” ex¬ 
claimed bis lordship. " He is not accustomed 
to it” 

“ Then he will enjoy it all the more,” said 
our host. " 1 hope he is taking notes, and 
wi^l write a book on India. I should 
bauch like to see his impressions in 
print; arid "he may possibly dignify me 
devoting a few lines to the character of 
my hospitality.^ It is to be Loped, however, 
tliat should his travel inspire him with a 
thirst for literary • distinction, ho will 
conhne himself'to a personal compilation of 
his experience, and not go into judicial or 
revenue matters; fur, should he do so, you 
may find yourself clashing with him, and 
that would be awkward. His publisher’s 
critic might be inclined tp break a spear 
with your publisher’s critic, in their re¬ 
spective reviews of your respective works, 
and it would be quite impossible t^ con- 

J 'eoture where the controversy might end. 
nl^posed as I am,: generally, to obtrude my 
^yloe uptm any one—and much less a 


perfect stranger to me~-I nevertheless feel 
that I om only doing yoq a kindness when 1 
say that, if I were you, I would Regard Hin- 
dostan as a sort of Juan Fernandez, and 
myself the Crusoe themof and this valet 
as my man Friday j and then—with a 
due observance of ttiat line of' 4om.arcution 
which should alwaw be drawn between 
civilised man and the savage,—I would not 
permit him to keep even a stick whereon to 
notch the day or time of any particular 
evenC that occurred during my residence in 
the country, lest he should some day or 
other, — in consequence of my having dis¬ 
charged him, or he having discharged me,— 
rise up and instigate some man or other' to 
fell in question the accuracy of my facts.—^ 
The wine is with you; will you fill, and pass 
it on ? ” 

Lord Jamleigh became very red in the 
faee, and rather confused both in manner and 
speech. As for myself and the two assistant 
magistrates, there was something so benign¬ 
ant in the exjjression of our host’s handsome 
and dignified countenance, something so 
quaintly sarcastic in tlie tone and manner 
of his discourse, that, had we known that 
death was the penalty of not maintaining 
the gravity of our features, our lives would 
certainly have been forfeited. 

A silence for several minutes ensued after 
this; Lord Jamleigh spoke to our host as 
follow*!: 

" Most of the young noblemen who come 
to this country, come only to travel about 
itnd amuse themselves. I come on business. 
I may say, I’arliamentary business. My 
time is sliort, and I must make the most 
of it. I dare say, when you saw my name in 
the papers, as having arrived in India, you 
little thought that I wiis not a man of 
pleasure and excursion i ” 

“Upon my word, the subject never once 
became a matter of %>eculatioa with me,” 
said our host. 

After some further conversation, in which 
our host spared his visitor as little as was 
consistent with good bi'eeding,Lord Jamleigh, 
who had been " sitting upon thorns,” rose 
and said— 

“ I am afraid I have already trespassed 
npon your goodness too long. 1 will not 
attempt to apoto—apolo—er to express how 
much—how much; nor to assure' you that 
—assure you—that when—” 

"0, pray, don’t mention it!,” said our 
host, smiling. “ You desire your palkee ? ” 

“ If you please,” said Lord Jamleigh. 

The palkee was ordered ; wd we were 
standing in expectation that it would be 
iuatantly announced as “ ready ’’—when the 
sirdar bearer (head personal attendant) came 
into the room, in a state of excessive tre¬ 
pidation, and informed us that the sahib's 
sahib (Iiord JamleigH’s valet) was drunk, 
asleep, and refused to be disturbed on. any 
pretence whatever. 
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j This annoancement, wjjieh caaaed general 
j merriment, induced Lord Jamleigh to ejacu¬ 
late : - ' 

“That’s the champagne, I jsuspected as 
much 1 ” 

“ Where is he 1 ” inquired our host of the 
sirdar-bearer. “ In his palkee 1” 

“ No, sahib,” was the reply. “ He is lying 
on that sahib’s bed,” pointing to me. , 

I Here, again, everybody laughed, except 
I mysebt I was rather _ angry, being some¬ 
what particular on this point. So I sug¬ 
gested tliat he might be put into his vehicle 
; at once. The native servants, of course, 
were afraid to touch him, lest he should 
' awake and “hit out;”- so we, the five of 
i us Europeans, the magistrate, the two 
assistant magistrates, Lord Jamleigh, an(h 
myself, had to lift, remove, and pack, in his 
palkee, the overcome, and perfectly uncon¬ 
scious valet. He must have been sipping 
' brandy-and-water before he ca'ue to the 
j bungalow; for ho had only half finished his 
I , bottle of champagne. Lord Jamleigh now 
! got into his palanquin, and composed him¬ 
self for the night; or, rather, the remainder 
thereof, and in order that there might bo 
I no mistake as to his lordship’s destination, 

' the magistrate sent a horseman to accom- 
! pany the corldge, with directions that “ the 
sahibs ” were to bo taken to Durowlah, on 
the road to Meerut, and to the honso of the 
magistoate, by whom Lord Jamleigh had been 
invited, ©r rather, “ petitioned,” to stay with 
him, should he pass through that stRtiou, 
and (to use his Lordship’s own terms), as ho 
had promised to do so, he supposed that lie 
: must keep his word. When a palanquin is 

escorted by a sowar, the sowar when the dej- 
tinatiou is approached, rides on and gives 
notice that a lady, or gentleman, as the case 
may be, is coming ; and, as the nqtives of 
I India con never pronounce European name.s 
I }jroperly, the precaution is usually taken of 
j writing down the name of the traveller on a 
j card, or a slip of paper, and giving it to the 
sowar. In this case, “ Viscount Jamleigh ” 
was written down for the guidance and infor¬ 
mation of the Durowlah functionary. 

It was about seven a.k. when this card 
was put into the hands of the gentleman who 
had invited Lord Jamleigh; whom, by the 
way, he had never seen. The bungalow was 
immediately all life, and in commotion. The 
servants ordered to prepare tea and cofiee, 
the best bed-room vacated by the present oc¬ 
cupants. Hot water in readiness, and ere 
long a palkee—a single palkee, loomed in the 
distance ; the other palkee was a long way, 
some throe miles, behind. One of the bearers 
who was carrying it, had fallen and injured 
himsiir, and fihus was a delay of an hour and 
a half occasioued. And during that hour and 
I a half a protty mistake was committed. The 
j first palkee. was that containing the valet, 
and the one behind was that of his lordship. 
The valet, on arriving, had not recovered has 
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potations; and, on being awakened, seetBed, 
amd really was, b^wihl®*'®*^ .*0^ stu pitied, so 
much so, that lae could not infbimi tlae magis¬ 
trate that he was “oialy a servant,” and not 
entitled to the attentions that were showered 
upon him. Witl^ta'einbling haiad, he took the 
cup of tea from tl»e silver salver, and gazing 
wildly round, murmured, rather than stiid—■ 
“ Branily ! Little brandy 1 ” which was 
at once brought and administered. He then 
had his warm “ wash,” and sat down on thn 
best bed, and suffered himself to be puuk- 
ahed by two domestics in snow-white gar¬ 
ments. This revised him somewhat; but 
still he felt far too ill to talk. He simply 
shook his head, and tliero was a good deal of 
meaning in thatsliake, if the magistrate could 
only have understood it. 

“Take some brandy and soda-water, my 
Iftrd,” B.aid bis host. 

The valet nodded assent. 

The magistrate mixed the dose, and admin¬ 
istered it with his own hands. 

The valet sighed, and again shook his bead. 
“You will be better, presently, my lord,” 
said the magistrate. 

“ Drunk as a lord,” hiccupped the valet. 

“ O, no, my lord! It was the jolting 
along the road.” 

“In that coffin 1” said the valet, who now 
began to regain the use of his tongue. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Am I a lord? He, he, he! Where 
ami?” 

“ At Dorowlah, my lord” 

“ And who are you ? ” 

“ Your ho.st, my lord,” 

“I’hen this is not the station-house ?” 

“ Not exactly, my lord.” 

"Give us a little drop more of that last 
brew.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ All! Thank ypu ! I feel better now— 
much better. It was j.hat champagne. Good 
it was, though. What place was that we 
were at ? ” 

“ Bijnore, my lord.” 

“ I’m not a lord.” 

“Would that I were in your place, my 
lord!” 

“Well, it isn’t a bad place,” grinned the 
valet. “ Plenty to eat and drink, 4ttle to do, 
and good wages. But hang this Hindyer! 
It was a mistake altogether! ” 

The magistrate took this for fun, and 
laughed immensely. , 

“We had Lord Frederick.Pontasguieure 
staying with us for a week, last venter. A 
very amusing character he was.” 

“ 0, had you ? Was he amusing ? 0 ! 

We don’t keep his company. Don’t know 
him. I’d give a five-pound note to be in 
Piccadilly at thii moment. This is a nice 
mesa. But the traps are all right, I see. 
There’s the dressing-case, and the writing- 
desk, and the little medicine-ebpst.” 

“ Beeline upon the bed, my lord, and have 
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a ^ntle sleep. The punkah, you wUl find, 
■will very speedilv lull you to reposA.'.’ 

“ Weill I said the valet} and, in-ten 
miautes, fell fast asleep. The Venetians were 
then closed, and the noose kept as quiet as 
possible. , 

When Lord Jaraleigh himself arrived, and 
established hie identity, the scene that ensued 
may be easily imagined. 

The magistrate, with a marvellous want of 
tact, acknowledged the mistake that he had 
made : told, in fact, the whole uncompli¬ 
mentary truth. Lord Jamleigh, and perhaps 
with reason, wa8drea<]fu]]y^nDoyed at the idea 
that the servant should have been mistaken 
for himself; but he let out, however, that that 
wae the third time the thing had happened, 
and that in future he should insist upon the 
fellow wearing livery, instead of plain clothes, 
and'a black wide-awake hat. ' 

Tlie vjilet was 8[)eedily lifted out of the 
best bed, aud transferred to another apart¬ 
ment, where he slept himself sober, and arose 
at about half-past one to explain to his lord¬ 
ship that he was not much iu fault. 

I would ailvise all noblemen and gentle¬ 
men wiio, like Lord Jamleigh, would take a 
bird’s-eye look at India, not to travel with 
an European servant, who, in that country, is 
as helpless as an infant, and quite as trouble¬ 
some, besides being in the way of everybody 
in every house. It is, moreover, cruel to 
the servant. He can talk to no one, and 
becomes perfectly miserable. If he take 
to drinking—which be is almost sure to do— 
he is much more deserving of pity than of 
condemnation. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL JAIL- 
SERMON. 

PKEFAOE. 

“The Life of David Haggart, alias John 
Wilson, alias John Morisuu, alias Barney 
M'Cuul, alius John M'Colgau, alias Daniel 
O’Brien, alias the Switcher. Written by 
Himself, while under Sentence of De.ath. 
Edinburgh, 1S21.” That is the title of tlie 
little book upon which we depend for the 
materials of this biography. 

\ ^ Our hero was hanged in the year just named 
fi the age of tweuty. The book appeared 
three or four days after his execution, with a 
frontispiece-sketch of its author sitting iu 
the condemned cell in a meditative attitude, 
with folded arms, crossed kuees, and a grati¬ 
fied expression <on his face. Pea and ink are 
by his siiJe, and the prison-dress is loosely 
arrsn^d iu graceful tblds about his person. 
Were it not for the cropped hair, we might 
consider him a poet; but it is very notorious 
jtl^ fi-om a tuneful brain the spirit of song 
mChakB as, choice macasbar through the 
good for the growth and for improving 
arid/j^autifyiug the hair, aud for sustaining 
it uii,.decorative charm. But our hero “David 
HagEfari^ pickpocket, highwayman, and mur¬ 


derer, during his shqrtlife of a score of years,, 
is to he regarded as * poet in spite of his 
hair, if metaphor can make him one. He 
lisped in me^piior, ahd ‘.cannot speak plain 
prose. He knows A tobacco-pifie hnt as a 
steamer, spoons only as feelers, stockings as 
stamp-drawers, shoes as oraba He was in 
his earliest years a distinguished linguist, 
aix^his learned autobiography is to be read 
only by help of a glossary. The vulgar world 
does not know that a benjy ki a waistcoat, 
that a btone is a ^1, and that when our 
nero speaks of a Dndgekain he iheans a 

ublic-houae; that by jiger he means door, , 

y a much-toper-fecker an umbrella-maker, 
by a milvad a blow, and by luke nothing. 

It is, not, however, as a poet and a linguist 
4hat we desu’e to present David Haggart to 
the public. The intense perseverance which' 
enabled him while very young to attain high 
success and distinction in a dangerous aud 
romantic calling, closed by an exemplary 
death upon tlie gallows, renders his life, as 
we are assured ou the best authority (aud 
we arc, of course, bound to believe it), one 
of the most interesting biographies pos¬ 
sible, especially to be commended to the 
study of the young. We learn of Haggart, 
in the advertisement preSxed to his auto¬ 
biography, that “his conduct during the 
interval ^tween his trial aud his execu¬ 
tion was such as to give satisfaction to the 
respectable clergymon by whom he was 
attended. His time was partly devoted to 
relignius exercises aud partly to furnishing 
materials for an account of his life.” 

. Our copy of the life contains on a fly-leaf 
a warrant of its accuracy, written and signed 
by the author with his precious autograph, 
four days before his death. Possibly, for the 

romolion of its sale, the whole edition had 

een tl^us enriched under tlie eyes of an 
admiring clergy. 

CHAPTEU TgE FIRST. 

Birth, Parentage, and Kducalion. The Bantam Cock. 

The Till. The Pony. David enters tho Militia. 

David Hagoart was bom at a farm-town 
called the Golden Acre, near Canon .Mills, in 
the county of Edinburgh, on Midsummer- 
ilay in tho first year of the present century. 

In one of the last passages of his autobio¬ 
graphy we learn that he was born left-handed, 

‘‘ and,” he adds, “ with thieves’ fingers for 
forks” (whereby he means his middle aud 
forefinger, the chief implements of the pick¬ 
pocket), “are equally long, and they aevw 
failed me.” Thus he was a bom thief, not a 
man destitute of genius or .aptitude forced 
either by chance or want into an uncongeuial 
calling. 

John Haggart, little DavidA father, Vas a 
gamekeeper ; but when his family increased, 
he applied himself to the business of a dog- 
trainer, and obtained a large connexiou 
among sporting men. Our hero iu his early 
childhood assisted his father as keeper of 
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the kennel, and being ofi|ipn taken out with 
Lie father on shooting and coursing,ex* 
cnrs'ums by enlightened patrons trho had 
dogs in training, be rebelled from them a 
bvish supply of smell silver, with many lea* 
sons, doul)aeBs, which bore fruit in after years. 

But David did not omit to send his ciiild 
to schools at wld<^ he learned religion, gram* 
mar, writing, and arithmetic. Under <jpe 
teacher at Canon Mills be remained two 
years, and was always dux of his cIms, 
though sometimes in trouble for playing 
truant—down for kipping. At the aga of 
ten the boy had a fever, and his education 
ceased. He then devoted bis mind wholly to 
bis father’s business in the kennel. Of him¬ 
self at that age, he writes in his last days 
with quiet dignity, to the satisfaction of the 
respectable clergymen by whom ho waa 
attended, “I Imd formed no wicked ac¬ 
quaintances ; but, having a bold and fearless 
disposition, I, by myself, even at this early 
period of life committed several depredationa” 

Who is not curious to know what were the 
first musical notes written by a Beethoven; 
what the first lines of his own that Shakes¬ 
peare saw in print; what the first company 
projected by a Hogsun; wh.at the first 
public theft committed by Haggart? It 
was, he tells us, “ stealing a bantam cock. 
It belonged to a woman at Ibe back of the 
New Town, E<linbui'gh, and I took a great 
fancy to it, for it was a real beauty. I oU'ered 
to buy; but mistress would not sell: so !^got 
another eook, and set the two a-iigliting, and 
then off with my prize.” How triumphant 
are these words in their simidicity. We see 
the respectable clergymen in an admiring 
knot behind their hero patting bis bacl^ 
while he writes on between his religious 
exercises as a sincere penitent, and almost in 
presence of the toping-cove, or haygnian. 
“1 also tried shop-lilting, and carrieil otf the 
till of one poor woman who lived near Stock 
bridge bodily. I knew all this was wrong, 
but I took no lime to be sorry or repent, 
and what would have been the use of repent¬ 
ing, for it was just all fate 1” To the creed 
of his tribe he remained faithful at the last. 
It is fate. That is Just all. Thus it was tliat 
he was able afterwards to make tliat philo¬ 
sophical reply to the judge who had just been 
sentencing him, a ctdlous prisoner to death. 
“ Well, if a man’s born to be hanged, he can’t 
be drowned! ” 

But we anticipate. One of David’s earliest 
adventures was the appropriation of a pony, 
which he found grazing by the roadside when 
he had walked some miles from home to 
visit a relation. He and a boy, who was his 
intimate friend and compauiou, rode home 
togethSr into Silvermills upon the pony's 
back. They did not take the trouble to 
return it, but kept it in an old hut for the 
free use and abuse of all the boys in the place. 
The owner, who was an egg and butter mer¬ 
chant, made, at lait, his appearance, threat¬ 


ening pnnisfament. ^Thisj” are tflid, 

“ created a great Boise'in the town; hut the 
women succeeded in appeasing hjai, by buying 
up the whole of his stock, and he went 
quietly away." 

At the age of twelve, young David, whoee 
love of liberty had criused him often to with¬ 
draw himself from the restraints of home, 
went to attend Ijcilh races ; and there, being 
intoxicated, he was enlisted by a reerniting 
party of the Norfolk Militia, theii statioaea 
at Edinburgh Castle. In three months he 
had learnt to beat the drum, and, after a 
little more time, be(|pme reasonably expert as 
a performer on the bugle. Thus were the 
lessons of the barrack-room added to those of 
the kennel. “ I liked,” says David, “ the rod 
^oat and the soldiering well enough for a 
while ; hut 1 soon tired. We were too ranch 
ccfti(ine<l, and there was too little pay for mo;-1 
remained in the regiment about a year, when 
wo were ordered off to England to 1^ dis¬ 
banded ; and, having made interest with the 
commanding officer, Colonel Nilthop, I ob¬ 
tained my discharge in Edinburgh. My father 
WHS then Jiving at the south-hack of the 
Cauongate, and 1 went home to him.” 

CHAFTEB THE SECOND. 

The Apprenticeship. Barnard M'Guire, a Darling of 

a Boy. Takes David with him on a Tour through 

England. The Burglary. The Capture. The 

Sentence of Death. The Eitcape. The fiotol 

Shot. la it a Murder? 

Nine months of his life are now spent by 
our hero at the school of Mr. Danskiu, in the 
•Cauongate; and, having there acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of arithmetic and book¬ 
keeping, we find that he was hound apprentice 
for six years to Messrs. Cockburn aaiu Baird, 
millwrights and engineers. Hut, long before 
the six years have elapsed, the firm become 
bankrupt, iiaggart,Jtowever, had no hand in 
the confusion that arose among the finances 
of his chiefs, lie honestly bore to and 
from the bank considerable sums of money, 
and Wits content to draw his pocket- 
nioney from tho trousers of the stranger in 
the street. As a pickpocket, we learn from 
him, that his tiUeutiou was at that time con¬ 
fined to blunt, “ owing to my want of know¬ 
ledge of the Hash kaues, where Isnight'fence 
my snib’il lays.” Which means in our vulgar 
English that he was obliged to steal remy 
money,because he did not know anyreoeiver of 
stolen goods with whom he could safely trade. 

But the genius of young Hoggart was not 
unrecognised by one who well I^tew the 
worth of a horn thief’s hand and wit. Barnard 
M'Guire was no longer a youth; he was a 
man who stood high in tiie world of pick¬ 
pockets, and it was he who became David’s 
patron, David’s fPleiid. “Among my asso¬ 
ciates,” our hero writes, “I had formed a' 
great intimacy with Barnard M'Gnire, an 
Irishmffn, a darling of a boy. He was brought 
up to the trade of a tailor, in Dumfries. He: 
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WM£ coasidcrably older thanmyself. He was decamped all in a xnfnate, Yoang M'Goire 
oi a bold, enterprising epirit, of great bodily bad taken some ekins' with a few shiUinge 
atrength, and a most skilfnl pickpocket. He in each, which .he aham^ with ns; but we 
was good .at everytliing in his profession, and told him nothing about otur atake.” Then 
always gave me fair play; but we sometimes the friends and the brother went to Lang- 
did ” (that is to say, swindled) “ our comrades holm Fair, where, having . npuiiie a strict sor- 
—even Barney’s own brother. Barney put vey, David writes, “ we were conmneed that 
me up to his tricks, and he and I agreed to we were the only prigs in the girff.” They 
travd to England together, and share the determined therefore not to mar toeir market 
fruits of oxir unlawful occupation. It was by%reating an outcry for unall losses, but 
when in company with, and encouraged by to content themselves with one or two rum Ills 
tbe daring acts of this man, that I fi'st (well-filled pocket-books) if they could be had. 
attempted a pocket in open daylight.” Xoung M'Guire found a gentleman whom 

Huggart’s age was sixteen when he left he nad seen with a great pocket-book in his 
Edinburgh for England* by the Jedburgh hand,—he was sure there were hundreds in 
coach, in company with Barney M'Guire and it. He kept it in his breast-pockets or suck, 
his brother. Tliey were all very well dressed, Tbe theft was committed. Young M'Guire 
and the younger M'Guire’s task was to bring ^snib’d the lil and passed it to Barney, who 
one other pair of fingera into the business, made off. 

and to yield up to his two companions all thr.t Here, again, Mr. Haggart has a recipe at 
part of hi.s earnings, of which it w.as in their the service of his readers: “ Picking the suck 
power to defraud him. If he stole a pocket- is sometimes a kittle job. If the coat is but- 
book filled with bank-notes and passed it to toned, it must bo opened by slipping past, 
jferney, Barney and David would divide the Then bring the lil down between the flap of 
notes and laugh at their young comrade for the coat and the body, keeping your spare 
having made a prise of nothing but old arm across your man’s breast, and so slip it 
letters. If Barney or David seized a prize to a comrade; then abuse the fellow for 
they would account for the pounds to one jostling you.” I 

another and Uien represent to their companion For this service, M'Guire the younger-— ! 
that they had only a few shillings to divide, thanks to a happy stroke of art on the part 
How touchingly did they by this proceed- of his brother—received nothing. "When,” j 
ing show that there may be a friend that says the autobiographer, “ we foreg.athercd | 
•ticketh closer than a brother. In speaking of with Barney, he showed us the dumbie stuffed h 
a later period of his life, wlien Barney |iad with cambric paper, and he quizzed his ji 
been transported beyond tbe seas, David bruther for having given us so mncli trouble || 
writes in intervals of prayer, while he enjoys hike. But when Imrney and I got by our- i 
life, soothed by the approb.alioii of respectable selves he showed me the blunt, which con- !| 
clergymen,—"PoorBarney, got a free passage sisted of a hundred pounds in ten pound :[ 
to Botany Bay for fourteen stretch. lie was notes, and a hand red and one pounds in j| 
a choice spirit and a good friend to me. We twenty shilling notes. I never was happier 
spent many a joyous, merry hour together, in my life than wheal fingered all this money.” j. 
for I had no thought and no sorrow till I lost In Carlisle the travellers put up at the 11 
Barney.” best inh, and contented themselves for a time | 

Apropos, of a robber/of bank-notes from with morning rides and evenings at the ! 
the breeches-pocket, Mr. Haggart, on the gambling-houses. Barney was an excellent i 
brink of the grave, has some advice to give card-player, and to him David Haggart was | 
his readers which we quote in the original indebted for the great proficiency he aft' r- ■ 
Latin: “The keekeloy is easily picked. If the wards arrived at, in the nse of cards, dice, !; 
notes are in the long fold, just tip them the billiards, and legerdemain tricks, 
forks; but if there is a purse or open money A robbery at Carlisle caused the lodgings 
^ in the case, you must link it.” of these gentlemen to be entered by the 

On the^ wg,y to England, when at Lockerby, police in their absence, and their tranks to be 
to attend the fair, they found John Bichard- removed. This obliged them to order new 
sou, an active constable from Dumfries, in suits of clotiies. In two days they were made 
the town. This made them circunispect, but and nicely packed up at the tailor's shop, 
they went in ths evening to the principal inn The gentlemen called for J:hem, a^d ran | 
and were put into a room where a drover and off with tbe parcel while the master of | 
» farmer, bewildered by beer, sat opposite the shop retii-ed to fetch his waiatooat-pat- 1 
each oth*e'r, at a large table, and were quai‘- terns. Thus provided with a change of clothes, 
relling. They meddled enough to insure a tbe travellers resumed their journey. At | 
%bt between the disputants, and, during the Morpeth Fair they foupd a great mauy 
scuffle, eased tbe former of twenty-Uiree prigs, and particularly one school of six, ! 
jpbunds and a pocket-liookj. “ This done,” says from York. Scotland and Ireland observed | 
^.oUr hero, "1 immediately called the waiter in two Yorks at work on a gentleman, who had 
/' a passion, paid him for a bottle of screavesinhisbeiy^cloy, thatis tosay'bank- 

porter^e had bad, abused him for {luttiug notes in his waistcoat-pt^ket. " One of the 
us into a i-oom with such company, and Yorks succeeded in raising the screaves to 
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the mouth of the doy,*when Barney neatly 
iiiter|) 09 ed hia forks and brought them with 
him. It was the duty of the other York to 
have taken them whm luised, bat Barney 
was too quick for him- So neatly was this 
done that the two snibs saw nothing of it.” 

When David and bis friends were at New¬ 
castle they found it prudent to go into] 
respectable private lodginn where they were 
received into the family of s worthy lady vWio 
had three daughters, very pleasant girls. This 
family kept merry Oliristmas with the intel¬ 
ligent and lively monied gentlemen who were 
travelling for pleasure, and who, while 
staying at Newcastle, mid their rent so 
weil,^—^Mr. John Wilson, Mr. James Arkisou, 
and brother. “ Indeed,” says our hero, “ Bar¬ 
ney and I were great swells in Newcastle,^ 
with our white-caped coats, top-boots, and 
whipa We frequented the theatre and other 
places of public amusement; to the former of 
these two of the Misses- oftm accom¬ 

panied us.” But the persevering men did not 
neglect their business. Thus, one evening, 
from a box in tlie theatre, Barney observed a 
I fat pocket-book in the pit. Ue told the ladies 

that he felt faint, and went out of the box. 
As the audience departed he rejoined them 
and said, tapping the hand of David with the 
pocket-book, “ I feel much better now." On 
another evening, in a box at the theatre, a 
gold cliain was taken from the neck of a lady 
who sat in the row before them. Daring the 
mouth’s residenco at Newcastle seventy 
pounds were taken in the business; but that, 
says David, “did not defray our expenses by 
fourteen pounda” 

In January eighteen hundred and eighteen 
the age of David Haggnrt being sixteen years 
and a-lialf, he and Barney had arrived aC 
Durham to attend the fair, and in the evening 
took a long stroll out of town on the York 
road. On that road and on that eveni&g they 
distinguished themselves by an achievement 
which our hero describes with simple dignity 
in a few words: “ We came,” ho says, “ to a 
house in a lonely place, and we immediately 
determined to break into it. Barney entered 
by a window, and I followed him. We met 
with strong resistance from the master of the 
house; but B.arney knocked him down and 
we succeeded in binding him hand and foot, 
him with a handkerchief. The 
rest of the family seemed to be all women; 
but they were so terrified that they did not 
interrupt our pi-ooeedings. Wo got about 
thirty pounds, with which we returned to 
Durham.” Our friends were, for this act, 
arrested on suspicion and dismissed ; arrested 
again,—tried—convicted, and sent back to 
prison, there to await sentence of death at the 
end o&the assizes. 

Now it was that bur hero first de¬ 
veloped that OTeat talent for prison-breaking, 
which has aotied so much to the exquisite 
romance and startling interest of his career. 
Ho contrived, with Barney and otherfi^ tol 


pierop through » walli seize a turnkey, hi^d 
him, gag him, take possession of his keys, open 
the doors, scale walk But, sndt^nly, the cry 
was raised, and David was the only prisoner 
who made good his escape. He, being free, 
went back with a Yorkshireman to Newcastle, 
and remained there a day, engaged in getting 
aspring saw for his friend Barney. “This 
being got,” he writes, “ we were returning to 
Durham, when we were pursued by two bul- 
kies (constables)." “ They got close upon us on 
a wild pai’t of the road, before we were oh> 
served. Just as tliey were springing on m^ 

I laid one of them low with my pistol; whe¬ 
ther I have his murder to answer for I cannot 
tell; but 1 fear my aim was too true, and the 
poor fellow looked dead enough. The York¬ 
shireman knocked down the other. We got 
safely to Durham ; and in the night time I 
g^ over the back wall of the jail by means of 
a rope-ladder, and succeeded in giving Barney 
the fiddlestick (spring saw.) lie made his 
escape tliat same night, by cutting the iron 
bars of bis cell-window, and came off with me 
to Newcastle.” A few days afterward^Barney 
was caught in the act of larceny by a stout 
farmer in Scotland, and got three months 
imprisonment in .Tedbnrgh jail. David 
returned as Mr. John Wilson, to his private 
lodgings in Newcastle, earned bis bread 
quietly with his fingers, danced at the wed¬ 
ding of one of the young ladies, and at last, in | 
the happy month of June, took leave of i 

Mrs.-and her worthy daughters with siur 

cere regret and sorrow at parting on both sides. 

“ Never will I forget the kindness and even 
friendship of these good people to me. Jjlttle 
'did they know whom they were harbouring j 
and introducing to the most of their acquaint- , 
anccs and relations.” I 

cnarTER the thiud. 

The Hero settles iu Business us a Shop-Iiflcr in EdiGy 
buigh. Captures. Esimpes. Murder. Blight. 
Beturneu to Ediublirgh, Haggart put up 
at tlie house of a dealer in stolen goods, and 
worked for about three mouths with William 
Bciiry, a well-known suih, during which 
time he was engaged chiefly in that branch I 
of his art known to some as shop-lifting, but 
known to him as “ working at the hoys and 
coreiiig,” This business not nroviug so 
lucrative as the purse and pockel-b*ook line, 
the new partners agreed “ to take a country 
stroll.” After one or two adventures, illness 
obliged our hcaro to return^to the capital, 
where he met with a new mend in George 
Bagric, a willing, but poor snilT, and returned 
to ills father’s house, giving no adbouut of 
his time during absence; but promising to 
live a quiet life, and work at hia old business 
of millwright. He was well received, and 
three days after Jiia return, being on tlio 
iioiiit of slipping out ior a night’s pleusuie, 
ne became so seriously ill, that he kept his 
bed fo^, a month afterwards. He describes 
ia an edifying way, how, when sick unto 
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^'feelings of remotwa operated greatlj’ tiiirt 7 pooket-book 8 jbat '*iiotson)nclias would 
but he goes oa to say that sweeten« grawlenia thq whole of them: we 
^ wlibn recovery set in, even while in a feeble planted them all in Afv^stalk near the racer 
nnd we»k htate, he attempted little enter- ground.” A day t^«'hWo afterwards, the 
prises of sliop-li^ing. But he lived at-home, whole party was seized^ nnd David and the 
kept such good hours,^ and made his ab- Doctor spent two months together in the 
Bences so short, that Ids parents thought BridewelL Being released, they travelled 
he could not be doing anything that was back to Edinburgh, robbing their way on. 


kept such good hours,^ and made his ab- Doctor spent two muhths together in the 
Bences so short, that Ids parents thought BridewelL Being released, they travelled 
he could not be doing anything that was back to Edinburgh, robbing their way on. 
wrong." A " paltry adventurer,” haviug im- Ou Christmas Day, being at Beith, David en- 
plicated him in a mean theft of a roll of t«r«d a house after dark, and obtained a 
tobacco, which it was beneath his dignity to watch, the silver spoons, add a pair of boots, 
think of committing, David was caught, and On New Year’s morning, he was at work in 
brought before the magistrate. A lost firkin Edinburgh, with two fresh associates, and 
of butter was then laid at his door. The received as his share of the proilnCe of that 
proof was inadequate. «He had effectually morning’s work, five silver watches and a 
blinded his own family, and he was released gold one. So the new year eighteen bun- 
after ten dayr in Caltoii HillJail, when his dreil and twenty began prosperously. On 
uncles became cautioners ou his behalf. Not the eigliteenth of January he was arrested 
many days afterwards, two ladies Mrs. Keatf on suspicion of a robbery, but after two' 
and Kate Cameron ” both completely fiasl\,a8 days' detention, released upon finding bail, 
well as game,” entered with him into a con- At the same time, his two companions of 
aiderable enterprise of shoplifting upon a New Year’s Day were in the lock-up house, 
draper. The ladies being taken, betrayed and David, mindful of his friends, under- 
tbeir companion, but lie made out so good a mined the jailor’s watchfulness with drink, 
defence before the magistrate, that he was took his keys from him, and let out, not 


only ordered to find bail. 


j his friends only, but also four other prisoners. 


This was about the middle of January, Tlien he went over to Leith, and did good 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, when Hag- business by shop-lifting, and the dashing of 
was between seventeen and eighteen his hands through shop-window panes, as a 
years of age. Ho remained quiet at-hoiue pickpocket, and by entering a house or two. 


for a mouth afterwards, when one night, At Leith he was seized by the police, and 
going up Cowgate, “ I meV’he says, “ George after a desperate fight with them fur his 


Bagrie, and another cove whom 1 did not liberty, was carried to the jail, “streaming 
know. Bagrie asked me what 1 was doing, all over with blood.” Having obtained a 
I said, ‘Nothing! ’ upon which he rejilied : file;> David contrived, after a detention of two 

“ It is a pity such a good workman should weeks, to break his way out of this prison, 
be idle.” together with an associate. Once free, they 

They accordingly joined efforts at once, on j ran to Dalkeith, without stopping, where 
the same night, “ earning a watch and chain.” they procured, on the same night, in the way 
On the next di^, they started for Musselburgh, ‘of business, twelve yards of superfine blue 
and did an important stroke of business in cloth, which they carried' on to Kelso, 
the lifting of some costly bales out of a mer- Arrived with all possible speed at Dumfries, 
chant-tailor’s shop. David again had left his they attended the market, and found money 
ftither’s house, and soon afterwards, for acts plentiful. David also obtained a tolerable 
of violence, was imprisoned for four mouths sum for property which he ramoved one 
in Bridewell. It seems to have been soon evening out of the house of one Mr. Chris- 
after this time, that his mother died of a tiau Graliara. Here, too, our hero fell in 
broken heart. again with his old friend, Barney M‘Quire. 

When released from Bridewell, whither he They met only to part. Barney, wearing his 
bad been carried, hitting out right and left friend’s coat, was arrested by mistake for 
at the menials of justice, he lived quietly for David, but being taken, there was reason 
t nve weeks, and ate lieartily to recover the why he should be kept, and transported to 
strength* tkken out of him by bread and Boteuy Bay. David started for Carlisle, bat 
water diet. As soon as he had got stouter, was pursued and caught by the Dumfries 
and could stand a brush, he went off to Leith police, and passed back to the authorities in 
with two associates, a baker and mi umbrella Leith. Then he was tried in Ed'tpburgh for 
maker, who agreed with him that “Leith one act of housebreaking, eleven acts of 
was a prett/'good place for a few adven- theft, and one act of prisoil-laealdng. The 
tores.” “They took lodgings in the Kirkgate, jury brought him in guilty of theft only: 
and remained eight or teu days. From Leith .but there was informwty, and after lying 
they went to Perth, with a Perth man, whom unseiiteuced in Edmbnrgn jail, the prisoner 
tiiejr left there, and at Perth fair joined to was forwarded to Dumfries, there»to be 
company, an able pickpocket, named tried for the business he had been doing in 
Doctor Black. From Perth they went to those parte. On the Way he was detained 
Aberdeenaccompanied by a fifth cove.” two days in the jail of Pedtilee, and saw a 
At Aberdeen races, Davm and the^octor way of escape from It, but the shamefully 
kept together, and oolleoted not fewer than rotten state of. the jail' blaakets, which 
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would bear no weight, .defeated hU inten- paatora, “ 1 played * noble rtick, having got 
tion. He wrapped « torn fragment of four wedge ecoute (silvOT watoljes), an^ a 
blanket round hia Jb^dy before leaving, aa dross (gold) one, and thirteen aoreaves in a 
he writes, “ for fatuM use, little dreaming of lili winch I fork’t from, a seek. I took 
the awful purpose it ^as upwards to, be four of the scouts from shopkeepers who 
turned to.” "were standing at their own doors.. Never 

It was used in ud of the escape made soon was there such a down in a voil (hue and 
afterwai-ds from Dumfries JaiL With a cry in a town).” Firm to his calling tlie 
large stone slung in it, a death-blow was heroic youth did all this, knowing well 
given to Ihe tunmey of Dumfries, Thon^ps that arrest for the stealing even of a pin, 
Morris. The plan of escape was desperate, would involve trial for a murder, 
and contrived, not by one prisoner only ; but After a profitable tour among surrounding 
David Haggart was the only captive who, on fairs, Haggart returned to Perth by ooach, 
the alarm being given, bafiSed nis pursueis. slipping away at the journey’s end wuthdut 
At one time, in a ditoh, by Cumlungan Wood, paying any fare, and soon afterwards was, wili 
after he had crossed an open field with con- «is comrades for the time, surprised iu a 
stables in chace, “I could have breathed,” he private room at an inn, by constables. He 
says, “ on John Eichardson as he passed me. assumed the air of a gentleman, and the inn- 
Never did a fox doable the hounds in better dteeper, whom he had taken care never to 
style.” Next day, being concealed in a hay- cheat, believed him to be one. Quite willing 
stack, on the other side of Annan, “ I heard to*accompany the officers, and explain any 
a woman ask a boy, if that lad was taken misundersfcindiiig, he stepped aside for his 
that had broken out of Dumfries juiU” the gi e.atcoat; and, slipping out at the back-door, 
boy answered, “ No, but the Jailor died last made all haste to an obscure house in the 
night, at ten o’clock.” He knew then, that town,whicli he did not leave till twodaysafteiv 
wlieu he was tried next, it would be for mur- wards, when he h.ad businea.s ready for him at 
der. The woman and boy passed on. The Glammis fair. At that fair the profession 
fugitive came out of the stack. Hurrying was ovcratocked, no business was done, but 
away, he presently changed clothes with a in the evening David robbed and beat on the 
scarecrow in a field, and marched on in tlie highway, a farmer, who had many bank-notes 
dress of a potato bogie. in his pocket. 

With oue comrade, David, then, doing 
OHAiTEtt THE LAST. business by the way, proceeded to Glasgow, 

David EagsoTt resumes Business in England and and embarked at the Bi'oonilelaw for Ireland. 
Scotland, visits Ireland. Seizure. Trial. Con- One passenger was the Provost of Kirkaldy, 
demnation. Execution. Clerical Admiration dT liis who landed at Lamlash; and, before landing, 
Piety and Phrenological Enj.jinent of liis Bumps. BCmtiniscd Our hero. He wrote a letter next, 
At Carlisle, our hero found an old ac- ilay to Dumfries. “ It was well for him,” says 
quriiiitance, Mrs. Stubs, in Eiccargate, wlio David, “ I did not know his suspicions at the 
gave him the first food he had had since he, time, for he went on shore in black nighty 
left Dumfries jail. Travelling on then, by and 1 could too easily have ’^ut him under 
night, ,in girl’s clothes, he reached Newc.istle, the wave.” 

and remained there for twelve days, t^Iigent At the fairs in Ireland David, for a tim«, 
in his profession fis a thief. One evening, on was happy. *• Padr^’laml,” he instniets ua, 
liis way^ to the theatre, he brushed against “ is the laud for pickpockets ; Jots of money, 
John Eichardson, who did not notice him. oceans of drink, and knocking down pell-mell 
Thereupon, he determined to return to Ediii- even on ; then is the time to work away at 
burgh, and went by ooach, filching purses on the business. England is too much hunted, 
bis w^. and there is no money in Scotland.” 

At Edinburgh, he went out only at night, At Drummore, a man who had been fellow- 
and in girl’s clothes. One night, dressed in prisoner with Haggart at Dumfries saw him, 
his own clothes, he ventured to Leith, and and being afterwards “ pulled for thieving,” 
there met the well-known chief of the police, sought hia own release by telling Jhgt he Lad 
Their eyes met. David thrust his hand into seen Haggart, the murderer, at market. By 
his.breast pocket, as if fora pistol (and he this man's help, Haggart was taken, and, 
doubtless carried one), upon which the officer sjiite of his ingenious imitation of tlie Irish 
of justice fled, and a minute after, David brogue, detained. Threp yeomen were or- 
followed his example. He then went on a dcred to join the constables .Jn sitting up 
Scotch profession^ tour with a partner, with him all night in the court-roonu, to pre- 
and returned again _ to Edinburgh, where! vent his escape. Yet he contrived to take a 
he read a police bill offering a reward ' barlequin’s leap through a large window, 
of .se'irenty pounds for his apprehension, | alight upon his legs unhurt by the broken 
This caused him again to travel. He went: glass, and run under the shadow of a dark 
to rerlh, where there was, during hia | entrance, while tile bewildered Watchman 
stay, an illumination for Queen Caroline’s hunted out into the night He tlien travelled ; 
acquittal, at whiuh, he writes in his own to Newry, there resumed bis busineas, and , 
leaiiicd style, under the eye of approving ■ aEerwatds reached Dubliu, where he paid | 
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the money, for a passage to America. A asv 
IH&tner, and a Ja«ky stroke of business 
tempted him to forfeit his passage-money, and 
renimnin Iitslaud. A run of success followed; 
after which, he was proceeding to Belfast to 
take ship for France, when he beard of a fair 
at Clough, six miles on one side of his route, 
which he resolved to attend, and at which he 
resolved to exercise his calling for the last 
time upon British soil. There ne was seized 
by a ptg-drover for a theft which had been 
committed on the spot, but conld not be 
proved. The pig-drover dragged him before 
a justice at Downpatrick, where his per¬ 
sonal resemblance to ag old Irish offender 
secured his condemnation. Eeturned to jail, 
he happened to pass within sight of the 
mamtrate at Drummorc, and was recognised 
as we man who had ^escaped from the coiu‘t« 
house. He was earned to Eilmaiuham jail, 
and delected in an attempt to break wat 
prison. The account he gave of himself was 
unsatisfactory. John Eiclkardsou was in Ire¬ 
land, seeking linggart; he was summoned to 
Kiiniaiuham, and knew his miui. Heavily 
fettered, Haggart was carried back to Dum¬ 
fries ; and, arriving there at dark, was met by a 
f, thousand of curious spectators, who came out 
with torches to see the murderer. Haggart 
went up the stairs on which Moriiu had 
received his death-blow. lie was twenty 
years old, and already at the end of his 
oareer. Soon afterwards condemned to 
death, he received his sentence with a care¬ 
less air, and answered the judge witli a 
flippant comment. But he writes that while 
being sentenced, two tlioughts were strong in 
him. A recollection that his mother wasf 
dead of a broken heart, and an impuLse to 
leap over the dock upon the heads of the 
people, and make one desperate effort more 
for life. He did not repent until repentance 
was the last trick left to him to play. He 
wrote verses in prison. cHad lie not struck 
for liberty, and was M not as a martyr for 
liberty that he was doomed to full i Hero 
are some of his lines : 

My life by perjury was sworn away, 

I’ll siiy that tu my dying day. 

Oh, treachernua bmitb, you did me bchay, 
b For all 1 wanted was liberty. 

1 No malice iu my heart ia found 

Tefany mitn .above the ground. 

Now, all good people that apeak of me, 

You may aay 1 died for my liberty." 

Great was the satisfaction of the chaplain 
over this young Christian, who listened to 
his prayers, wept at his eloquence, remained on 
l^Kuees as long .as the reverend gentleman 
jjieased, and only asked in return that the cle rgy 
v^ould moke much of him. We are told that 
** his conduct on the scaffold was in the highest 
. flegree becoming,” that the '’benefleial in¬ 


fluence of reEgion was sipparent in his whole 
demeanour,” and that "he met bis fate with 
the same intrepidity dietingaiahed all 
the actions of his ^m^Eiit guilty and eventful 
life.” ' . 

In his lost days, David was visited by a 
distin^ished phrenologist;; who, on going 
over his head, found that he had a greater 
development of the organa of benevolence and 
ji^tice than bad been supposed. Phrenology 
proceeded to depict this good youth as having 
been in his early boyhood obstinately brave, 
but frea from hatred Or the spirit of revenge, 
seE-willed at home in the resolve to take no 
coursb dictated to him against his own con¬ 
sent by other persons; as a youth cunning 
and dexterous, conscious of superiority to his 
associates iu intellectual power and discrimi¬ 
nation. He was a child who would grow 
with yeaiB firmer in resolve, having power to 
keep his own counsel, labouring in the " sport¬ 
ing life,” for love of cleverness, and love of 
liberty and ease, not for the love of money or 
the desire of applause from associates. He 
would probably see that other men, called 
honest, lived practically its he did ; he would 
never be cruel or brutal; he would never 
inflict serious suffering on any Individual 
without bitterly regretting it. He would not 
be the slave to animal passions. His sense of 
justice was not remarkably defective ; his 
sentiment of benevolence was great, and so 
were his intellectual powers. 

So, we are dutifully to believe that the 
goqd and the wise honoured David in hie 
very interesting end. Being neither good 
nor wise iu such matters, we ^lieve about 
one-third of what he i-elates in his exemplary 
work, and make bold to consider him an uu- 
.mitigated rascal. 
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GIVE US BOOM! 

Tub entertainments of this uuusu.illy fes¬ 
tive 8e<a8on, so far £»s I am personally con¬ 
cerned, have at hist subsided in to a temporary 
lull. 1 and my family actually have one or 
I 1.WO evcninj's to ourselves, just at present. 
I. It is my purpose to take advantage of this 
i interval of leisure to express my rjiitimeuts 
on the subject of evening parties and ladies’ 

’ dross. 

I Let nobody turn over this page impatiently 
alarniod at the pros])cct of another diatribe 
against (Mnoline. 1, for one, am not going 
' to e.'ihibif myself in the character of a writer 
who vaiidy ojiposes one of the existing insti¬ 
tutions of this country. The Press, the 
Pulpit, and the Stage, have been in the habit 
I of considering themselves .as thi-ee very 
, ])owerful levers, capable of being used with 
terrible effect on the inert materiid of society. 
All three have tried to jerk that llourisHing 
loreign plant. Crinoline, out of English earth, 
and Ji.ive failed to stir so much ns a single 
root of it. All three have run full tilt .against 
the women of England, and have not moved 
them an inch. Talk of the power of the' 
Press !—what is it, compared to the power of 
a Ei-ench milliner ? The Press has tried to 
abridge the women’s petticoats, .and h:i3 
utterly failed in the attempt. When the 
right time comes, a French milliner will 
abridge them at a week’s notice. The Pulpit 
])reaches, the Stage ridicules; and ei^ch 
woman of the congregation or the audience, 
sits, imperturbable, in the middle of her 
balloon, and lets the serious words or the 
comic words, go in at one ear and come out 
at the other, precisely as if they were spoken, 
in an unknown tongue. Nothing so deplo¬ 
rably deteriorating for the reputation of the 
Press, the Pulpit, and the Stage has ever 
happened, as the utter failure of their crusade 
' against Crinoline. 

My present object in writing is likely, I 
think, to be popular—at least, with the ladies. 
I do not want to put down Crinoline—I only 
w.int to make i-oora for it. Personally, I 
rather*like it—I do, indeed, though I am a 
man. The fact is, I am a thoroughly vvell- 
discijduied husband aud father ; aud 1 know i 
the value of it. The only defect in my eldest' 
daughter’s otherwise perfect form, lies in her, 


feet and ankles. She is married, so I don’t 
mind mentioning that they are decidedly 
large and clumsy. Without Crinoline, they 
would be seen ; with Crinoline (tliiuk of that, 
(Boofliup young meu !) nobody has the slightest 
suspicion of them. My wife—f implore the 
reader not to toll her that I ever observeil it 
—my wife used to waddle before the inven¬ 
tion of Crinoline. Now she swims voluptu¬ 
ously, and knocks down all the light articles 
of furniture, whenever she crosses the room, 
ill a manner wliieh, but for the expense of 
repairs, would bo perfectly charming. One 
of my other single daughters used to be sadly 
thin, poor girl. Oh, how plump she is now ! ‘ 
Oh, my marruageable young men, how amiiz- 
ingly plump she is now!. Long life to the 
monarchy of Crinoline ! Every mother iu 
thi.H country who has daughters to marry, i 
and who is not quite so sure of their unaided 1 
personal attractions as she might wish to be, 
echoes that loyal cry, I am sure, from the | 
bottom of her affcctionato heart. And the | 
.Press actually thinks it can shake our devo- ! 
tion to our Queen Petticoat? The Press, || 
ladies ? Pooh I pooh ! ;! 

But we must Lave room—we must posi- | 
tively have room for our petilcoat at evenuig ! 
parties. We wiinted it before Crinoline. We 
want it ten thousand time.'i more, now. t 
don’t know how othgr jiarents led ; but, 
unless there is some speedy refoim in tho 
present system of party-giving—so fai’ as 
regards health, purse, and temper, I am a 
lost man. Let me make my meaning clear 
on this point by a simple and truthful pro¬ 
cess. Lot mo describe bow we went to our 
last party, aud how we came back from it. 

Doctor and Mrs, Crump, of, (Gloucester j 
Piaoj (I mention names and placss*to show ' 
the respectable character of the party), • 
kindly requested the pleasure of my company 
aud my family’s a week ago. Wc accepted 
the invitation, auil agreed to assemble in my \ 
dining-room previous to departure^ at tho j 
hour of half-past nine. It is unnecessary to { 
say that ray son-in-law (now staying with j 
me on a visit) and I had tho room entirely 
to ourselves at the appointed time. We | 
waited half-a*-hou» : both ill-tempered, both 
i longing to be in bed, and both utterly silent. 

' As the hall-clock struck teu, a sound was 
.heard ma. the stairs, us if a whole gale of ' 
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wind had broken into the house, and was 
advancing to the dining-room to blow us both 
into empty space. We knew what this 
meant, and JooKed at each other, and said, 
“Hullo! here, they are.” The door opened, 
and Boreas swam in voluptuously, in the 
shape of my wife, in claret-coloured velvet 
She stands five feet nine, and wears—^No ! I 
have never actually counted them. Let me 
not mislead the public, or do injustice to my 
wife. Let mo rest satisfied with stating her 
height, and adding that she is a fashionable 
woman. Her eircumfei'cnce, and the causes 
of it, may be left to the imagiuatiou of the 
reader. 

She was followed by' four minor winds, 
blowing dead in our teeth—^by my married 
daughter in Violet Tulle Illusion; by my 
own Julia (single) in I’ink Moir6 Antique s 
by ray own Emily (single) in white lace over 
glac6 silk ; by my own ('Iiarlotte (single)' in 
blue gauze over glac6 silk. The four minor 
winds, and the majestic maternal Boreas, 
entirely filled the room, and overfloweil on to 
the dining-table. It was a grand sight. My 
son-in-law and I—a pair of mere black tad¬ 
poles—shrank into a corner, .and gazed at it 
helplessly. 

" Our coraer was, unfortunately, the farthest 
from the door. So, when I moved to lead 
tlie way to the carriages, I confronted a bril- 
Ihmt, intermediate exitansc of ninety yards 
of outer clothing alone (allowing only eighteen 
yards each to the ladies). Being old, wily, 
and respected in the house, I took care to 
avoid my wife, aud succeeded iu getting 
through my daughtera. .VI y son-in-law, 
young, innocent, and of secondary position in. 
the family, was not so fortunate, i left him 
helpless, locking round the corner of his 
mothcf-in-law’s claret-coloured velvet, with 
one of his legs lost in his wife’s Tulle Illu¬ 
sion. There is every reason, to suppose that 
he never extricated himself; for when ho got 
into the carriages was not to be found ; 
ami, when ultimately recovered, exhibited 
symptoms of physical and mental exhaustion. I 
am afraid my son-in-law caught it—I am very 
much afraid that, during my absence, my son- 
in-law caught it. 

We filled—no, we overflowed—two car- 
v^riages. My wife and her married daughter 
in one, aqd I, myself, ou the box—the front 
seat being very properly wanted for the velvet 
and the Tulle Illusion. In the second car¬ 
riage were my three girls—crushed, as they 
indignantly informed me, crushed out of all 
shape (didn’t I tell you, just now, how plump 
one of tjjem was ? ) by tlie miserably-inetti- 
cient accommodation which the vehicle ofiFered 
to them. They told my sou-in-law, as he 
meekly mounted to the box, that they would 
take care nut to marry a man like him, at 
any rate! 1 have not tbe'least idea what he 
had done to provoke them. The worthy 
creature gets a great deal of scolding, in the 
house, without any assignable caused fur it. 


Do my daughters reaent bis oflSeial knowledge, 
as a husband, of Jhe sedret of their sister’s 
ugly feet J Oh, dear me, I hope not—I sin¬ 
cerely hope not ! ^ 

At ten minutes past ten we drove to the 
hospitable abode of Doctor and Mrs. Crump. 
Tlie women of my family were then perfectly 
dressed in the finest materials. There was 
not a flaw in any part of the costume of any 
one of the party. This is a great deal to say 
of ninety yards of clothihg, without mention¬ 
ing the streams of ribbon, and the dense 
thickets of flowery bushes that wautoned 
grs.cefully all over their heads and h.alf-down 
their backs—nevertheless, I can sa^ it. 

At forty minntes past fous, the next morn¬ 
ing, we were all assembled once more in my 
dining-room, to light our bed-room candles. 
Judging by costume only, I should not have 
known one of my daughters again—no, not 
one of them ! 

The Tulle Illusion, was illusion no longer. 
My in.arried daughter’s gorgeous snhatratura 
of Oros de Naples bulged through it in half 
a dozen places. The Pink Moird Antiijue 
was torn into a draggle-tailed pink train. Tlie 
white lace was in tatters, and the blue gauze 
was in shreds. 

“ A charming party! ” cried my daughters 
in melodious chorus, as I surveyed this scene 
of ruin. Charming, indeed! If I had dressed 
up my four girls, and sent them to (ireeuwich 
Fair, with strict orders to get drunk and 
assault the iKilico, aud if they had carefully 
followed iny directions, could they have come 
home to me iu a much worse condition than 
the condition in which I see them now I 
Could any man, nob acquainted with the 
present monstrous system of party-giving, 
jook at my four young women, aftil believe 
that tliey had been spending the evening 
under tlie eyes of their parents, at a res]>ect- 
able bouse? If the party had been at a 
1 inend raj ler’s, I could understand tlie object 
of this wanton destruction of property. But 
Doctor Chiinij) is uot interested in making 
me buy new gowns. What have I done to 
him that he should ask me and niy family 
to his house, and all but tear my children’s 
gowns oir their backs in return for our 
friendly readiness to accept his invitation ? 

But my daughters danced all the eveumg, 
and these little accidents will happen iu 
private ball-rooms. Indeed 1 I did not 
(i.ince, my wife did not dance, my son-in- 
law did not dance. Have we escaped injury 
on that account? Decidedly not. Velvet, 
is not an easy thing to tear, so I have no 
rents to deplore in my wife’s dress. But I 
apprehend tliat a spoonful of trifle does not 
reach its destination properly when it is 
I deposited in a lady’s lap; and I altogether 
deny that there is any necessary counectiou 
between the charms of society, and the 
wearing of crushed macaroons, adhesively 
dotted over the back part of a respectable 
matron's dress. I picked three off my wile’s 
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gown, as she swam bnt of the dining-room, 
on her way np-stairs j |ind I am informed 
that two new breadths will be wanted in 
front, in conseqnettee of her lap having been 
turned into a plate for trifle. As for my 
son-in-law, lijs trousers are saturated with 
spilt sherry; and he took, in my presence, 
nearly a handful of flabby lobster salad out 
of the cavity between his shirt-front and 
his waistcoat. For myself, I have ha,(4 my 
elbow in a game-pie, and I see with disgust 
a slimy path of once-trickling, but now' 
extinct custard, meandering down the left- 
hand lappel of my coat. Altogether,* this 
party, on the lowest calculation, casts me in 
damages to the tune of ten pounds, eighteen 
shillings, and sixpence.* 

In damages for spoilt garments only. I have 
still to find out what the results may be df 
the suffocating heat in the ro ims, and the 
freezing draughts in the passages, and on the 
stairs—I have still to face the possible doc¬ 
tor’s bills for treating our inflnenz;ia and our 
rheumatisms. And to what cause is ail this 
de.str action an<l discomfort attributable! 
Phiiuly and simply, to this. AVhen Ooctor 
and Mrs. Crump issued their invitations, 
they followed the example of the rest of the 
world, and asked to their house five times as 
many people as their rooms would comfort¬ 
ably hold. Hence, jostling, bumping, and 
tearing among the dancers, and jostling, bump¬ 
ing, and spilling in the supper-room. Hence, 
a scene of barbarous crowding and coufusioti, 
in ’which tlte successful d.aiiccrs arg the 
heaviest and rudest couples in the company, 
and the successful guests at the supper-table, 
the people who have least regard for the re» 
straints of politeness and the wants of their 
neighbours. 

Is there no remedy for this great social 
auisance i for a nuisance it certainl 3 " is. 
There is a remedy in every district* in Lon¬ 
don, in the shape of a spacious and comfort¬ 
able public room, which may be had for the 
biriiig. The rooms to which I allude arc 
never u.seil for doubtful purposes. They are 
mainly devoted to Lectures, Concerts, and 
Meetings. When used for a private object, 
they might be kept private by giving each 
guest a card to present at the door, just as 
cards are presented at the opera. The ex¬ 
pense of the hiring, when set against the 
expense of preparing a private house for a 
party, and the expense of the injuries 
which crowding causes, would prove to 

• For the loforinalion of iffnorant young mon. who nro 
begimiing life, 1 aubrjom tbo lamentable particuUrs of 
this calcmatioo: I 


A. 'fullo lUuaion spoilt 


£2 0 «. (he. 


Itefiairing gathers of Moird Antique 0 S 0 


C^.ip wnlte lace dross spoilt . . 
Ijo. blue gauite do. . 

Two new breadths of velvet for 

M una. 

Cleaning my son-in-law's trousers. 
Cleaning my oWn coat t 
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be next to nothing. The supper migjjt be 
sent into the large room air it is sent into the 
small house. And what benefit would be 
gained by all this! The first and greatest 
of all benefits, in such oases—^room. Boom 
for the dancers to exercise their art in per¬ 
fect comfort i room for the spectators to 
move aliout and talk to each other at their 
ease ; room for the musicians in n comfort¬ 
able gallery ; room for eating aud drinking; 
room for agreeable, equal ventilation. 
In one word, all the acknowledged advan¬ 
tages of a public ball, with all the pleasant 
social freedom of a private entertainment. 

And what himlers the adopting of this 
sensible reform ? Notliing but the doluestio^ 
vanity of my beloved countrymen. I sug¬ 
gested the hiring of a room, the other day, to 
an excellent friend of mine, who thought of 
jjiving a party, and who inhumanly (.‘outera- 
pUtted asking at least a hundred people into 
his trumpery little ten-roomed house. He 
absolutely shuddered when I mentioned my 
idea : all his insular prejudices bristled up in 
an instant. “If I can’t receive my Mends 
under my own roof, on my own hearth, sir, 
and in my own home, I won’t receive them 
at all. Take a room, indeed ! Do you call 
that an Englishman’s hospitality 1 I don’t.” 
It was quite useless to suggest to this most 
estimable gentleman that an Englishman’s 
hoijpitality, or any man’s hospitality, is un¬ 
worthy of the name unless it fulfils the first 
great reqiiisltc of making his guests comfort¬ 
able. We don’t take that far-fetched view of 
the case in this domestic country. We stand 
on our own floor (no matter whether it is 
only twelve feet square or not); we make a 
fine show in onr houses (no matter wliether 
they are large enough for the purpose or 
not); never mind the women’s dresses; 
never mind the dancers being in perpetual 
collision; never mind the supper being.a 
comfortless, barbamus scrainblo; never mmd 
the ventilation alternating between unbear¬ 
able heat and nnbearahle cold—an English- 
m.m’8 house is his castle, even when you 
can’t get up his staircase, and can’t turn 
round in his rooms. If I lived in the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, sir, I would see my friends 
there, because I lived tliere, and would turn 
up my nose at the finest marble palace in the 
wljole city, because it was a* palace that 
could be had for the hiring ! 

And yet the innovation on a senseless esta- 
blislied custom which I now propose, is not 
without precedent, even in this country. 
When I was a young man, I, and some of my 
friends, used to give a Bacheloi's’ tlall, once 
a-year. We hired a respectable public room 
for tlie purpose. Nobody ever had admission 
to our entertainment who was not perfectly 
fit to be asked if to any respectable house. 
Nobody wanted room to dance in; jiohody’s 
dress was injured; nobody was uncomfortable 
at sapper. Our ball was looked forward t<^ 
every "year, by the young ladies, as the 
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especial dance of the season at which they 
wer^eureto enjoy’theroselves. They talked 
rapturously of the charming music, eud 
the brilliant ^ightin^, and the pretty de¬ 
corations, and the nice supper. Old ladies 
and gentlemen used lo beg piteously that 
they might not be lett out on account of 
their yeai's. People of all ages and tastes 
found something to please them at the 
B.'ichelors’ Ball, and never had a recollec¬ 
tion, in connection with it, whicli was not of 
the liappiest nature. "What prevents us, now 
wo are married, from following the sensible 
proceeding of our younger days 1 The stupid 
assumption that my house must be big 
enough to hold all niy friends comfortably, 
because it is my bouse. 1 did not reason in 
that way, when I had lodgings, although my 
bachelor sitting-room was, within a few feet 
each way, Jis large as my householder’s drawj 
iug-room at the present time. 

However, I liave really' some hopes of 
seeing tlje sensible reform, wliich I have 
ventured to propose, practically and gene¬ 
rally carried out, before I die. Not because 
1 advocate it; not because it is in itself essen¬ 
tially reasonable, but merely because the 
course of Time is likely, before long, to leave 
obstinate Prejudice no choice of alternatives 
and no power of resistance. Parly-giving is 
on the increase, party-goers are on the 
Increase, petticoats are on the increase,— 
but private houses i-emaiu cicactly as they 
were. It is evidently only a question of 
time. The guests already overflow on to the 
staircase. Give us a ten yecii's’ increase of the 
population, and they will overflow into the 
Street. When the door of the English¬ 
man’s nonsensical castle cannot be shut, on 
account of the number of his guests who are 
^ squeezed out to the threshold, then he will 
concede to necessity what he will not now 
concede lo any strength of reasoning, or to any 
gentleness of ])ersuttsiou. Hn tlie mean time, 
our daughters’ gowns ^et all but torn off 
their ba^s; and our sous—if they are fond 
of dancing—go to casinos. We all of-us 

f roan over the depravity of our young men. 

low many of us remember tliat the laws of 
resectable society refuse them the casino- 
p^ivilcgc of having room enough to dance in 1 

DOWN’AMONO THE HUTCHMEN. 

VII. 

The Village Feast, after David Teniers: 
Boors Drinking, after, Erawer. A dull, dark 
interior lightened with reddish tones. Boors 
with slouphed bats at the table iu baccha- 
naliau postures. Boors iu the background 
bending over tlio fire, their heads together, 
audpipesin hand. One boor waving a q ueerly- 
ehaped goblet over his head. Another boor 
overcome by- drink, with a fat female on Ids 
knee : iu short, the usual Dutch bibbing scene, 
ns painted a hundred times, as engraved a 
thousand times, as enacted, it may be tidded. 


up to the present day, tpn thonsaud times over, 
without loss of eife^. The boors are there 
to this hour; so are the dark interiors and the 
compendious Yeuusea on their knees. Nay, 
going along this very morning, I have seen 
squatDutelilads—which term, speakingHiber- 
nied, properly takes in every age from fifteen to 
fifty—1 have seen these heavy-built gossoons 
I creeping behind a Dutch pie-woman and 
I deft^ snatching the stool from under her. The 
pie-woiuiui was rolled over, and a shower of 
her own pies came tumbling after. The 
heavy-biiilt fellows went their way quite 
doubled up with laughter at this broad and 
eminently Dutch joke. I have seen other 
comic gentlemen oversetting water-cans, 
snatching baskets from comely maidens going 
by—perhaps rouglily tumbling the comely 
laaidens. Look into the nearest tavern, 
you will see more of this 'rude tum¬ 
bling ; put the buff slouched hats on the per¬ 
formers you will find there, and the buff and 
brown garments; add a reddish tone gene¬ 
rally, ami you have the Boors Drinking, after 
Teniers Junior, Maes, or .my of them, Tliis 
tumbling of females is, to this hour, a 
favourite Dutch speciality. 

1 am led into this pictorial train of thought 
by the memory of a certain Ifite, or merry¬ 
making, that came off one Sunday evening 
j ust outside a little town hard by to Msestrich t, 
and at which 1 had the good fortune to be 
present. The scene was certain tea-gardens 
along the roadside, a mile or so out of the 
town. These same Bosherville tea-gardens 
are {jlcasant enough as places of resort iu 
the cool summer evenings ; much frequcHte<l, 
too, of the autumn nights ; provision being 
made against tlte darkness by lestoon.s of 
gqs tubing c:iri'ied on stiffly from tree to tree, 
eacli light being fitted neatly with a shade of 
frosted glass, as lights are within doors. An. 
odd notion truly. To these gtiirdeus used fo 
repair btudeuts, sturdy burghers, and others, to 
swill aud make merry, and enact over agaiu 
those rough scenes from Ostade and othei- 
p-iinting men, that knew thehr country fellows 
so very well. 

Looking out from the bow window of the 
hostelry on that Sunday morning ; taking a 
glance now up the street, now down the 
street; noting what a prospect of shiniug 
red hrickcry it was; how the very paving- 
stouea glistened shiiiingly in the sun, as if 
they had been polished over night; how 
every little house went up and ended in a 
8ha{)e of its own; how the roofs of soma 
were cut away in steps as it wei’e. Noting, 
too, how this red brickery w.a8 not of our 
own dull manufacturing-town red, but of a 
bright vermilion inspiring lint; noting, too, 
how, the street being now quite empty and 
deserted, aud most people at worship, a'little 
door would be opened softly—^it might have 
[been a practicable door iu a sceue on the 
stage—and shut to as gently, and there 
would issue forth a little figure iu a scaiiet 
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pettfcoat—the old silver helm tjpon her head the sohnaps ! ” And the UtO® drejv ia 
catching the suu like a refiecting mirror—and hk yellow cheeks, sucoulently, !w tiiough he 
clatter off to her little conventicle; taking all were dried up and consumed yith a raging 
I these matters in, as I look up and down thirst. 

lazily from the bow window, I hear the “ Where and when ? ” I ask. 
sounds of music afar off, borne to me on a “ Out beyond the town, say-a mile. Taking 
Batohbreeze—a Dutch temperance band,most the road straight from tlie Goode-Hann or 
likely, patrolling noisily on the Sabbath ; Noble Bird, follow* the first canal to the 
which sets me off upon the specnlation, comic right, and it would bring me there in good 
enough, that, had the late excellent Father time. O, the drinking ! Two o’clock in the 
Mathew or the worthy Manchester Alliance afternoon would be ample time ; tlien the 
taken on themselves to crusade it among my sports and amusements begin, nt the Tivoli 
! Dutch friends, what issue conceivable tjonld Gardens.” 

! have come of itt Would Mynheer have “ Dnt the temperance music?” 

■ been able to grasp the notion of teetotiilism “ Well,here wii#how it was exactly: This 

nt all ? He miglit have taken his long pipe was for a charity. Did Mynheer see 1 ” 

I from his mouth and blinked his round eyes “ Perfectly.” 

j and nplieaved hk huge figure, striving pain* “The poor of a ncighbonring district were 
' fully to see what the tea crusaders wanted in great straits,—had suffered from a con- 
i of him. Not to drink ? Then why not to ftvgrntion, tliat had consumed, it would be 
' eat 1 As well one as the other. Was it hard to say how many houses! Terrible 
suicide or wholesale destruction of ibe human thing, that fire. Does the Mynheer follow 
I family that Father Matliew and the Man- my meaning ? ” 

I • ehester Alliance were insanely bent upon ? “ Perfectly.” 

! The sellout, or policeman, might be useful “ Well, then, certain munificent gentlemen 

J here; but for that temperance-band (so .T had organised tliis festival; and, in the noblest 

call it, from the quality of the music, whicli is manner, a cerb-un amateur band, wliiclv had 
strained) which I hear afar off from the bow attained extraordinary celebrity, hml ridden 
! window of the Goode-Haan (the Noble ventre k terre (as the French have it) to" 
j Bird being the name of my hostel) what pos- play at the Tivoli Gardens. 0, the drinking! 
i Bible 7 O, the dancing! I am to go ; the fille de 

Now it does just occur to me that tlie cliambre is to go; tlio commissionaire is to 
fine old Hoogeu luogen would have set tlieir go; the master had said it, and sworn it,—on 
' faces utterly against snob street music on a his pipe ! Hark to them now. 0 hark ! ” 
liunday. They woul<l have made no tones And the little man shot down suddenly, 
about it, as the phrase is, but have ineon- through his trap, utterly unable to restrain 
! tinently helped the big drum and the car» himself furtlier. 

! piercing fife, without respect of person, 1 take my hat and mu out, for the tem- 
to strong lodgings for the night — which perance music seems to be now braying 
j would have been only proper on the part under the window. Divine worsinp is clearly 
' of tlieir high raightinessas ; such profane over; for the street is full. Full of men and 
I Sunday entertainment being clearlij contra women,—full of tlie fat father o’ family’s, 
bonos mores, in evei’y age and country. But, again,—full of njj chubby little Dutch- 
alack! how are their high mightinesses women,again,—fuff oj the unnatural children, 

, fallen! They have no heed for sncli con- again,—full of the bursting books of family 
i corns now. None of their rough, stern action prayer,—^fuU of the red, white, and blue 
j appears to be left to their successors. chequering under the bright sun (with 

• I call loudly for Jan, seeking to be better three cheers for those colours, according to 
j instmcled as to the temperance music ; and the song, “Britamik, the pride of the ocean,” 

I tlicro appears to me, as though out of a and the rest of it),—full of the many twink- 
j trap, a complete little man, in a little coat, ling feet all over again. In short, it was 
I with hk hair cropped quite close to his head, as if there had been the cry behind tlve 
J In years, I do believe he was no more than scenes of, “ All-on-the-etage !" *and that, 

I a boy; and yet he had served with distinction whereas before there had come fortli from the 
in many hotels of quality at La Haye and practicable door that litile woman tripping on 
such places-. There he stood, however, fresh to her conventicle, so now there was to come 
landed from the trap, with his little old face, tlie great market scene, peopled with all 
and his little old m.anner, awaiting orders, manners of gay and fluttertng figures, passing 
I fancy that we two were the only folk left and repassing, colours crossing, arfd vai’iega- 
at that time-in the house. ting, and harmonising with prodigiou8_ effect. 

I prayed of the little man to expound to Neither is there lack of music in the or- 
me tno secret of the temperance music. chestra. For, as I thread my w.s.y through 

“O! 0!” says the little man, flourishing the market scewe,—jostling a stray father 
his napkin, excitedly. “ Great feast 1 such o’ family, as I go*—I can see afar off at the 
a great feast! Music, dancing, and the bridge, that the crowd has gotten into a, 
drinking ! Every body will go to the musio olumpf and that it is there that the music is 
and the drinking 1 O, such druiking ! O, discoursing. There k a great crowd. There 
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is e:^aordiuary excitement, and this is what' 
is to ne seen: 

In the mi(^dle of the throng, four niunW 
ficent geutJemen, in white breeches and great 
boots, mounted on strong black cobs (progeni¬ 
tors, douliUess, of Barclay and Perkins’ dray- 
horses), are quaffing beer from glass-mugs. 
The crowd Ipok on a’dmiringly at the 
beer-quaffing; they can see that the four 
noble gentlemen are athirst, and have 
ridden long and weai’ily, being covered 
with dust, and having no end of cobwebs 
in their munificent throats. These arc the 
Corintliian organisers of the festival; and, 
about them, are their temperance musicians, 
who have had to trudge it, and to blow snd 
thump it proudly, as they csime through each 
village. No doubt, these are weary and foot¬ 
sore ; but are finding comfort in the glass- 
mug. They are only at the beginning of tin* 
blowing aiul of their thumping. They ai’c in 
a sort of temperance uniform, too,—Lincoln 
green, gilt buttons, braid, and Prcnch kepis,— 
which the surrounding crowd exceedingly ad¬ 
mire, gazing at them thoughtfully as they 
imbibe hugely from the glass-mugs. Most 
specially do they admire the four munificent 
gentlemen on the coal-black cobs. A great day 
for the country altogether, these appear to 
think. A day of joy and excec-ling gladues.s. 

Wandering away in the other direction, 
having scon my fill of this soul-stirring 
spectacle, I find means to divert the inter¬ 
vening hours in some capital studies of J.>utch 
beads and figures which offer themselves of 
their own ]>r<)per motion. Old Woman’s H ead 
framed in a Window—good; Boor Lighting 
his Pipe over the Fire, seen through <loor 
half-open—plainly after Ostade. Towards 
two o’clock I am on the road leading out of 
the city, which, in truth, needs no iiugei-- 
post to tell that this is the road to Tivoli 
Gardens; fdr the town seems to have thought 
of emptying itself Ti^liwards, pouring 
itself out in a steady sti^m towai'ds that al 
fresco place of amusement. 1 can see fatlier 
o’ family here, again, in but loo many 
instances without family, linked affection¬ 
ately with other fathers o’ family. iSuch 
things are hut so many ugly restraints on 
and cheerful conviviality. How can the 
worthy inim swill himself into oblivion, and 
drown dull edre socially, with his dear matri¬ 
monial pledges (to say nothing of the partner 
of his joys) sitting opposite ? They are best at 
home, clearly. Ollier fathers o’ family— 
picvously pecked of hhns at home—are being 
led along meekly by fat and lusty wives and 
a body-giiavd of chubby monsteis. Sorry 
spectacle, indeed! Not that there is any lack 
of those who sweeten for us the pilgrimage 
through life. There are positive troops of 
bouncing creatures ready to eweeteu any one’s 
pilgrimage—that they look inanely to the 
right, and grin; and look inanely to the left, 
and giiu ;—grin at you, grin at me, aud^ould 
grin at themselves, if they could; with whom 


walk sweethearts, brbthers, guai’dians, and 
elderly female relationa 

A cloud of Dutch clerks^ Dutch shopmen, 
Dutch rabble, and Dutch quality on the 
road ! A tolerably silent cloud !—a cloud 
that scatters, and leaves a contingent at 
eveiy drinking house along the way-side. 
How should your Dutchmen trudge that mile 
or so without something to keep life in him. 

On these dusty days, the cobwera do gather ' 
so terribly in bis throat I 

This must be Tivoli—this gateway with 
the tawdry flags flying—where the crowd is 
gathered pretty thickly; where, too, you must 
cross a bridge over a ditch filled high with 
stagnant green ditcli^water, by way of moat- 
I can see that the whole thing—the grand 
JTivoli Garden—ris^ out of the green ditch- 
water ; that the institution is, as it were, with 
a garter of green sUgnatiou. The green 
garter is never seen to stir—lies in its bed 
all day and all night long—and leaves on the 
wall-side and stone pillwsofthe gate pleasing 
patterns in green mime. This is the first 
al fresco glimpse — most inspiring, truly. 
However, over the bridge we go—cheerily 
enough — with the tawdry flags waving over 
head, and sundry tawdry festooning waving, 
too. lii for sport and revelry ! Enter Mirth 
and all his train, Laughter holding both his 
sides ! "Why should we be mcluncbol)r, boys ! 
Why, indeed, uith such good things in store. 
Pay your money here. One guilder, if you 
please, to one of the noble gentlemen dia- 
mousted from his cob. Dazzling vision, as 
we enter the Tivoli Garden. Astounding pre¬ 
paration ! The noble gentlemen have spared 
jiotliiug, indeed. Here we liave a second 
bridge, painted al fresco,—^ricbest red and 
} bllow, and second stagnation below. Wheels 
within wheels—green garter within green 
garter. Wildernesses of growing vegetation 
about stunted Noah’s Ark trees, shooting up 
like weeds. Grass unmowu—walk unweeded. 
Cross over the bridge — more gaudy | 
streamers and festooning; and here we ai'C in 
the open space, in front of the cabaret or i 
drinkiug-housc, among ranges of chairs and {. 
rude tables, and ruder beudies, set together | 
in a bopcless sort of entanglement. 'J'hus, | 
a weary man might help himself to a chair, | 
and with the action uplift a table and bench, 
and other chairs, with which its legs were 
someway interwoven. Here, in tliat drinking- 
house, you reached the bottom of the whole 
entertainment — Tivoli Gardens, munificent 
gentlemen, on cobs, and all! Here was the 
charity, the amusement, the high festivity, the 
fun, fast and furious, within the measare 
of a flask of schiedam! 

Thus you get at the secret—rvoilii le mot 1 
as the I'rciichmen have it—scrape •your 
Dutchman, and your nails will be broken on 
the hoops and staves of a wine-cask. 

Seated on the disentangled stool, I look 
about and take the bearings of the place. The 
Tivoli Cabaret, as has been said, at the centre 
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—tcjnosore in chief. Already are n»y Dutch 
folk at work, swilling slowly but surely. It is 
Jan here, Jan there, Jan everywhere, benches 
being dotted in all directions with a heavy 
figure. To the right is improvised orchestra of 
timbers newly hewn;; garnished feebly with 
a strip of the tawdry calico ; it looks crazy 
enough. There is, besides, an improvised 
dancing pit, thrown togetlmr by means of 
rough boards laid over the gravel, and rod^U 
seats placed round, with a rougher shed over¬ 
head by way of canopy. Lame enough these 
accessories of tlie dance; the dancers being 
tolerably certain of an overthrow from the 
j’ough boards, or of being crushed flat by Uie 
shed from overhead. It looks infinitely pre¬ 
carious, that shed. A little to the rear is au 
open field laid out as a I’ace-coiirse, where, 
there shall be presently infinite divei-sion. 

More Dutch folk pouring in. U.he munifi¬ 
cent gentlemen purveying tickets, ajijieai' to 
be horribly overworked. More Dutch folk 
pouring in, all athirst, patting their months 
(metaphorically of course) by a sort of in¬ 
stinct to the spigot. Drink, drink! Jan, 
•Tan ! on every side. No seats, no tables, no 
bench to be had now. Jaus take to a 
running motion, setting down all variety of 
drinks. 1 note a pink fluid brought in a 
wineglass, together with a small measure of 
]>ounded sugar. Sugar and pink fluid are 
stirred together—^result, a muddy compound, 
most drinkable 1 am assured: charge, two- 
jtence. 1 note, too, a great squat black bottle 
with no neck, on a tra}', its consort a 4hin 
shrunken flask, attended by a siuiilL measure of 
the pounded sugar. It was the Dutch family, 


I 


on a tray. 

“What is that?” said Mrs. Johnson— 
Swift’s “Mrs. Johnson”—when they brought 
her in a medicine bottle in lier last iliuess. 
“My apothecary’s son ?” This ridiculous 
resemblance, says I^octor Swift, self us all 
a-laugbiug. 

So, too, 1 seem to see the Dutch family 
type travelling about on a toy. The squat 
black bottle is Sellers, the attenuated fliisk 
lihine wine. Sugar as before, mix as before, 
pay as before, rather more—say two shillings 
—for the whole. But it docs the family to 
perfection. 

I note other drinks. Bavarian beer out of 
the stone jug; that being the natural place 
of confinement, ahick, for unruly beers as well 
as for unruly moi’tals. Holland beer also out 
of the stone j ug, as being unruly also. French 
wines in abundance. Sickly syrups—gaseous 
draughts—fizzing here! pop there! smoke 
everywhere'! 

Bu^ hark ! tuning in the orchestra. The 
musicians are gathered together, big drum has 
been hoisted to a convenient elevation. I am 
informed that a true amateur will now hear 
something worth his notice. “ A celebrated 
baud,Mynheer—of extraordinary reputation” 
(here action, with both arms out, as of em¬ 
bracing the world)—“such finish—such 


shading—such expression—such ” (profound 
shaking of head). “ And the Maestro! the 
Heer Direcktoor! a man of singplar parts— 
such control—such discipline—such ” (more 
shakitig of head). " Hark I hark ! silence, 
pray, Messieurs! sit down in front! let us 
listen 1 Jan I more schiedam here ! more 
schiediuu, quick ! ” 

1 take my seat with the rest while the 
music begins, and look out curiously for the 
man of extraordinary reputation. Upon that 
music, as discoursed by the Lincoln-greens, 
what shall be tlie judgment ? The programme 
is of au ambitious order, truly ; grand selec¬ 
tion from a grandf opera; but the grand 
opora, the Lincoln-greens, tlie music, every¬ 
thing becomes as nothing taken with the cx- 
,toordinary man. He was an undying source 
of wonder, of jjrofound study, of infinite de- 
lijjht, that man of extraordinary reputation! 

I have never seen one to coiupiu-e with him ; 
not oven excepting the Monsieur Jullieu. 
That eminent bilton-wiclder paled indeed his 
ineffectual fires before him. This was, in 
some sort, the order of his action : 

The Ijincoln-greens were gathered together 
below, with contracted brows and eyes 
steadily fixed on their music, blowing their 
very souls out with a stem intensity, as being 
men on whom lay an awful responsibility. 
But the chief ? He had placed hiiiiself on a 
high form, exactly in the middle, without 
desk, without music, without anything beyond 
his little wand and the deep resources of his 
genius'. Methiuks T see him now. How his 
fat, corpulent, little person, buttoned close 
, within the Lincoln-green, balanced itself with 
difficulty on the narrow form; how he kept 
his arms eternally one like a cross ; how he 
imparted to tliem a wavy, encouraging 
motion, a wooing up and down movement, as 
who should say, “ This way, my sweet music ! 
Lo I 1 shall draw the very soul out of you I” 
How he described (Strcles, turuing on himself 
as on a pivot; how his round red face lay at 
one moment on his shoulder, and his eyes 
closed, utterly overcome by the luscious 
sweetness of the sounds ; how a languishing 
smile played ujton his features, as though 
such tones were altogethm* too much for this 
world ; how he was seen to crouch low, like 
I a tiger about to spring, at the eve of a grand 
crescendo; how liope, rage, joy,*aini, finally, 
celestial triumph irraaiat^ those plain 
features—all tlieso things may be indeed told 
here, but can give but a faint likeness of that 
matchless Maestro, llie great*Mona him¬ 
self might have profitably sat’at the feet of 
such a musical Gamaliel. * 

Drinking, as before, between the pieces; 
seltcro between the pieces; schiedam between 
the pieces; Maestro himself observed to drink, 
being athirst after his labour. But the cry 
is now—“ The race ! the race! To the field! 
Steejtlecliase, Mynheer! ” Steeplechase of don¬ 
keys—si thing of infinite sport, I am impres¬ 
sively assured. Everybody has set himself 
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lazUj oa his feet and is moving that way. Bel¬ 
ters, schiedam, half-finished tumblers with the 
, spoons in them left as they were; for the 
ownei’s will he back jjresently to rest after 
the laughing. I go with tlie rest, and, as I 
enter tlie field, “ a ’krect card ” of the races 
is put into my hands by one of the noble 
gentlemen in the boots. The affability of 
^ese distinguished persons is all tlirougli to 
I me a matter of surprise and admiration. 
Ti-om the ’krect card I. gather that the fol¬ 
lowing entries have been made. Bays the 
'krect card: 

TIVObI GARDENS, 

Giund Donkf.v Racfk. 

PRIZE OF IlONOUll : * nANUSOMK WATCH. 

The fnl lowing will start: 

1. Eiiudcloh1c.a, lidden hj- the Jockey Siiltan-Tivolario. 

2. Pepita (And.Alnsi.m). 

3. Crinolina, out of I’ompailuur. 

4. Lonibimlio, ridilcn by Qaroii Munchnusen. 

A. Tiola Moiitez, ridden by Brother Jonathan. 

6. Griesgraminario. 

Tims far the 'kreet kyard, treating so 
serious a matter with unbecoming levity and 
pleasantry. Alroaily are vigorous measures 
being taken to clear the couveo ; and a munifi¬ 
cent gentleman in Hessians—whom 1 have 
noted all tilong acting as a sort of master of 
the revels, tloing that duty with infinite comi¬ 
cality, tlirowijig his very soul into the work— 
armed with a lieavy liuntiiig-whip, is doing 
his utmost to get his countrymen out of the 
way. To say the truth, the course is singu- 
l.'triy nnpropitious for such sports; low 
apple-trees, furze-hushes, and such hindrances J 
growing right in the path of the com}ietitor8. 
There is a bell ringing violently all this 
while, which h,%s only the effect of di’awing 
the crowd towards itself. I'iveryhody pushes 
in tlie direction of the bell. LVerybody is 
portly ; exhibits ])aiuf^l traces of the heat; 
and is filied with honudless good-humour. 
Everybody pushes with infinite good humour, 
and enjoys the joke prodigiously. There is 
saddling of asses going on under the bell. 
There is imodigious activity on the i)art of 
the muuificeut gentleman with the hunting- 
whip. Theri^is intense excitement to get 
a good vi^. The asses are there — 
well kep^ Dutch animals—but even now 
showing symptoms of their peculiar nature. 
The jockeys are there ; little fellows, in the 
usual particolours, hlucis, and reds, and 
yellows. Intense is' the eagerness to catcli 
a glimpse of tii'e particolours. Intense is the 
laughter 'as one ass lunges out from be¬ 
hind, and strikes a portly bystander off hia 
guard. The portly bystander laughs rather 
more than any otic else. Einally, it 
being hopeless to get thw course properly 
cleared ^ the start is given, and away 
they go. 

Away they go 1 nothing further fron their 
thoughts. Pepita has stayed in the same 


attitude, heedless of'all pei’snasion. Eaude- 
lobka has coolly dent her rider over her 
head, and is looking round upon the crowd. 
Crinolina out of Pompadour nas planted her 
fore-feet firmly, and is at this instant kicking 
furiously with her hinder hoofs. Wliilu 
Griesgrammario, up to that moment first in 
the betting, has lain down upon the earth, 
heavily, doggedly, and regardless of all con- 
seifhences. Two others have got away at a 
walk. Under such circumstances it must bo 
held to be no start. 

SJirieks of laughter from portly hystandera 
— tears of tliat delightful demonstr.ati®n 
coursing down the cheeks of all the portliest 
bystanders; none being more moved than the 
munificent master of the revels, who leans 
pliim on lus hiiuting-wliip; and roam you 
like any full-hcKlied satyr. There must be 
another start, clearly. 

This time they are all got off somehow ; 
which result is only natural, con.sidering that 
each animal has had a crowd of its own 
supporters, all busy propelling, pushing, 
poking, with the extremity of a sharp .stick, 
and working the tail with the peculiar siiiial 
movement applied, in our own humane 
country, in persuading fat stock to go on j 
ship-board. All have got off with a capital 
start. The crowd has got off too ; and, amid 
shriek.s of laughter, you may note each un¬ 
happy jockey being shot up and down pre¬ 
cariously, iiis aiiitual trying to rid herself 
of the tormentors, hy sjiasmodic plunging. 
Nev%r did doiikeydom sho,w more spirit than 
on that flay. Meanwhile, they are getting 
.round .somehow, and the supporters are get¬ 
ting round with them—now pushing, now 
lifting; withGriesgrammario welltotliefront. 
The noble brute has redeemed himself. Sud¬ 
denly he is seen to shoot forward (scatter¬ 
ing hia queue of supporters), and passes 
swiftly under the low apjile-tree. The result 
is that the little jockey is swept clean from I 
off his 1)ack, and bites the dust. Away flies 
Griesgrammario, making straight for the win¬ 
ning-post. Shouts of applause, and' the 
wholo field is with him. A tall individual is 
seen to vault upon his back; but the next 
instant is cast down ignominiously. Another 
individual, also with prodigious length of 
limb, tempts fortune again, and not in vain. 

By clinging to hia neck and tail, ho holds on 
desperately, and is borne in, triumphant, 
upon the back of winning griesgrammario. 

Congratulations fium all sides. Griesgram¬ 
mario is brought round in procession-— 
patted, praised, and made much ofi What 
sport is there to como now ? that is, after 
decent interval for shaking of thirst after so 
much exertion. 

'J'ablos and seats are now filled agafti; so 
are glasses. “ More sellers, Jan ; mure scliiu- 
dam here 1 more pounded sugar! ” Mors 
people have, by tbis time, lounged in, certain 
soldiers among tlie rest,—ill-made follows in 
ill-made blue coats, and the etetiial Dutch Y 
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upon their breast' A bell is beard to ring in {Jortly bystanders mast have ached wearily 
the distance,niid again do the driiikeis become against the next moriiing. They roared so 
a rabble routj to learingdrink,everything, be- woundily. • 

liind them to see the sport This time it is the So the shows went on, until one bystander, 
old climbing of a greased pole—not for a leg at the least, fancied he had had enough, and 
, of mutton, according to onr triidition at home went his way. There was what is called a 
—but for a new pair of brcolss and a hand- sea-fight to come oQ' in the slimy pool j to say 
some meei'scbaum pine. Pipe and breeks nothing of more music, more tumbling, and 
aro won and lost in tlie old way ; and then the dauoiiig, and the illuminated gardens. But 
we come to the aquatic sport, known as the the bystander had had sutlicieut, and re- 
w.aterfall. This may be taken to be the most tired from tbe struggle, 
infinitely diverting of all, aud this is the way And that was “The Village Festival,” 
tbe waterfall divemon was managed: • to be painted by Teniers tlie younger, or bis 

A sort of archway had been constructed, ’fellows, whereof drjpk remains a prominent 
from which hangs suspended a pail of water, feature. i 

Hard by is a little hand-cart, and a dai’ing- 

navigator in the shape of a g,amin, or urchin, ‘MY FIRST PATRON. I 

of tlie most forwani character, takes his s - i 

st.’uul on the cart, holding a sort of spear in I was so hard pressed for mouey at the i 
his blind. A moment of expectancy, and the tiAe 1 am going to write about; I sull'ernd so i 

munificent gentleman in hessians cives the much vexation while everybody thought I j 

word, “Laissez aller.” The cart is wheeled ought lo be the happiest person alive, that it ; 

forward at a good pace ; and, as ho iiasscs may not be altogether out of place if I try to | 

beneath the pail, the gamin strikes at k with communicate to elderly people who may be 

his javelin. If he can hold his own, and practically uiiacquaiutod witli such matters, 

empty the pail loyally, the jirize shall be his. sumo idea of the small jiersecutions which , 

But alack! it is so arranged that the dis- assail certain of their young friends, whose i 

^ charged stream shall only fall iii the direc- jiosition may jircseut to their eyes all the ox- 

i lion of the gamin, by way of shower-bath, ternal appearances of perfect comfort and ' 

Fxacrtly iiroporlioned to his intensity of pur- prosperity. 

jiose, is the co])iousiiess of the descent. So 1 wasintheposiUonof.ayonngm.anoftwoand | 
would it seem to be cruelly ordered. First twenty, who, living in thebosoiuofhi8fami1y,ie 
gariiiu failed with dishonour, turning aside his favoured by the friends of the satuo, if he 

head at the first cujiful; for, his javelin vjlin- ever ventures to hint that his circumstances ' 

qnisheJ, an unseemly struggle takes place— might admit of improvement, with the assur- 

othor gamins coutcmling with oaths and even aiiee that they wonder he is not ashamed to 

bufl'ets who should try next. The hearts of complain with so many comforts around him. i 

many fail tliem when tlie prize is all but won. And here, parenthetically, I would (if 1 dared) 

and there is but a cupful left, until one gamiu exjircss my I’egrct that llieso same family 

—stern of will—hold.s on to the last, and friends should always think it necessary, bo- 

i.s miserably drenched. But lie is winner, cause they ai'e so very fond of the young 

andtakesaway witli him a complete, n^w, and people, to continually plaguing those i 
shiny suit of clothes. unfortunate minors^ith unpleasaiiI remarks: 

Then (tame tlie remaining sports. What casting tlieir coniiorla^ in a manner, in their 

was handsomely styled chusse au sanglier, teeth, until at last they are almost incliiiod to 

being no other than the pig with soaped compqund for fewer of these advantages, and 

tail—to be held firmly by none, A strange are i-eady even to part with some of them 

scene, llien, succeeds in a sort of circus, (say a sofa or two, or the drawing-room cur- 

All gamins available—to tlie number of some tains, or the cheese after dinner), if it would 

sixty, or so — gather together within the procure them tlie privilege of Escaping re- j 

circus, and are ordered by munificent gen- proaehful congratulations on tbe enviable j 

tleinan in the hessians to take off their shoes, nature of their circumstances in Jifq. ' ' | 

The shoes they oast into the middle, forming Living thus, with nothing to complain of, 1 
a huge pile, and the gamins, formed in a I was yet wicked enough not to he happy. 1 , i 

ring, wait word of command from tlie mu- was one of a large family, having opposed I 

nificeut gentleman. On the signal given, the their wishes by determining to be an artist j 

gamins precipitate tlieinsolves wildly on the (how tiio family friends shud»lered over that | 

heap, each with object of recovering lii.s own, decision!) My father was a medical man, 

and this heap becoming suddenly quickened and professionally obliged to live full}' up to 

is transformed into a tumbling, buffeting, iiis income. Circumstauccsl thus, of course 

struggling, scratching m.aas, rolling in waves nothing would have induced mo to apply to 

of unlicensed gamiuism. Tlie siglit is enjoyed my family for the additional pocket-uioiicy 

intensely by the bystanders, and perhaps which I sorely wafited—notforeKtravagaiiee.s, 

not without reason. but for necessaries of genteel life, it was 

Altogether, it was an eminently Dutch en- distressing enough to be obliged to bunleii 

terUiinuent of the .tumbling order, of the my Mtnds with my keep: tliough I must Jo 

romping order. The facial muscles of the them the justice to acknowledge that they 
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nmet gruflged it to me, which is a great deal 
more than I can say for the family friends, 
who were jierfectly scandalised at my living 
rent free. Indeed, I once overheard one of 
them (a lady too) trying to make my mother 
unconifJn talde, by asking her how much I 
paid towards the housekeeping expenses. 

Pressed at last into the smallest of all 
possible corners by the dire necessity of keep- 
uig up appearances, with insufficient means 
for though I worked hard at my profession, 
had, as usual, to bide my time till i)rofit- 
j able employment chose to find me out), T 
I actually ended in the fiijal refuge of all the 
! destitute. I, the offspnng of a r(i.-ipectablo 
I stock—I, as prosperous, to all outward aj»- 
j pearance, as any gentleman in Loudon—found 
i myself, one day, making common cause with? 
jl the ruggedest wretches in ereaUnn, and find- 
I ing my way into a certain commercial estab¬ 
lishment, tin* entrance to which was decorated 
by tlii’oe brilliantly-gilded balls, arranged in 
the form of an inverted pyr.amld, and accom¬ 
panied by tlie assurance that money was 
advanced to any amount on every deseniption 
of valuable property. To this house of call 
for all the jioveriies, 1 found it necessary to 
j repair with every particle of valuable pro- 
I perty iu my ijossession, even to a pair of 
; highly-prized gold sleeve-links. Alas ! how 
well J remember the commotion caused in 
the bouse wheu but a few moullis before I 
had discovered that I could no longer exist’ 
with my wristbands secured by means of a 
mother-of pearl button, as heretofore, but 
must have my shirt sleeves altered elabo¬ 
rately to the infinite disgust of the female* 
membeis of the family, nil of whom had to 
be engaged in the relbmiatioii. Truly “the 
gods do of our pleasant vices make instru¬ 
ments to scourge us.” ITow I cursed my 
wretched coxcombry afterwaj>d.s, when 1 
found that in consequeneg of the alteral ion in 
my linen, 1 must spei^d eighteen pence out 
of the sovereign, reluctantly advanced on the 
sleeve buttons, in purchasing a pair of agate 
links, ignobly fastened together with brass ! 

From sleeve buttons i got to boots, and 
from boots to books. I should not like some 
of our ei|iincnt authors to know at what 
amount the pecuniary worth of their produc¬ 
tions is estimateil by the gentlemen who ad¬ 
vance money on every description of valuable 
property. From books I got to pictures, ami 
this past piece of poverty-stricken experience 
was the most humili;i.ting of any that I had 
yet had to undergo. 

“You see, air, this ain’t in our line,” said 
one of the gentlemen who advanced money, 
to whom I repaired with a work of art from 
my own easeL He held the picture, while 
he spoke, in a slanting direction, so that the 
light caught on all the little projecting nobs 
of paint, and on the brush hairs and dust 
which bad been incor^rated with the surface 
while it was wet. “ This ain’t in our \ino at 
alL HoV much did you want on it now ? ” 


I had ^ked at the Hoyal Academy Exhibi¬ 
tion thirty pounds for the picture, but the 
sort of way in which the market value of 
this choice production of my brain had 
diminished in my eyes, during this brief in¬ 
terview, is not to be told. So I modestly 
intimated that ten pounds was the loan I 
required, though that, of course, 1 said was 
infinitely below the real worth of the woi-k. 
The reception of this piece of ihformation by 
the gentleman on the opposite side of the 
counter was peculiar, at any rate, if it was 
not satisfactory. He uttered no sound, nor 
did the slightest change take place in the 
expression of his features. He spread out 
very carefully on the counter the Supplement 
to tlie Times in which I had brongiit my 
treiisure, wrapped up, to his establisliraent. 
He turned my ill-used gem on its face upon i 
the newspaper, lapped the suiplus paper over 
the sides, secured the whole with string, and 
still witliout breaking his awful silence 
handed the package across to me with one 
hand,- while with the other he received a 
fiaiinel petticoat from a lady in the next box, 
of whom I could discover notliing, as she was 
hidden by the partition, except that berband 
was old .and shrivelled, and that by a curious 
coincidence, there entered the shop at the 
same moment with her a very strong smell 
ot ardent spirits. At the next establishment 
I reduced my demand to five pounds, and 
ended in a degi-ading acceptance of the sum 
of fifteen shillings. 

It was just wlien things were thus with me, 
that a very old friend came forward to efiect 
my rescue from despair. 1 must say a word 
or two about this individual, for he wjis my 
.First Patron. 

j By means of certain personal qiiaUficalions 
and of a wonderful “get up ” .as actors phrase 
it—bj'Jrcqucnting picture-sales and private 
views—by giving liis opinions in very few 
words and aeeorupanying them by shrugs, 
[lursing up of the lijis, and mj sterions sounds, 
he bad got to be looked iqMu by all bis 
friends as a profound art-connoisseur, and by 
some of them as au enlightened patron as 
well, and one potential with the press in ^11 
matters of criticism. This highly-respected 
genlieman wjw, wlien I knew him, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, and was precisely 
the kind of man, to look at, whom a congre¬ 
gation would feel must be seebred as a chui’ch- 
warden at any price. His thin tine hair Was 
of a light brown colour, dry and weak ; he 
wore no whiskers, or any form of beard; he 
was of the middle height, with a body rather 
disposed to corpulence, and legs very much 
inclined to thinness. His costume was artful 
in the extreme —& loose black coal, cuklike a 
dre.ss coat, but high in the collar and with 
broad skirts, in which were large outside 
pockets with flaps to them, which flaps were, 
not uncommonly, pushed up by bundles of 
mysterious-looking papers. He wore a double- 
breasted waistcoat of snowy whiteness, and a 
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neckcloth of the loose s^le tied in a knot, of I sent it home, accompanied by the inesti* > 
similar brilliancy. Uis shirt was decorated inable original. i 

with a frill. But why do I dwell on- these For two days I heard nothing; but, on the I 
stnall things 7 Why don’t 1 get on at once third, there came an invitation from Mecffinas, ] 
to his great characteristic—his wonderful legs, to dine with him quietly the following day. [ 
They did more for him, on the whole, than “ There is always something awkward | 
either bundles of paper, shirt-frill, or waist- about receiving money from one’s friends. I 
coat. They were legs of that kind which wonder what he’ll give me? We settled 
when they are straight (and they always yere nothing about price ; I hope he will get the 
straight when my Patron stood up), stiffen so paying part of the business over before 
uncompromisingly that they almost curve a dinner, or I shall feel uncomfortable .ill the 
little back. Nor was this sage unacqujiinted time,” Such were my thoughts as I entered 
with the power of his own invaluable hinbs. a square, prosperous-looking house in. one 
To the last he never disguised them with of tlie western suUurba of London, 
trousers, but wore very telling gray tights, The proprietor of the imposing legs re- 
butloned at the ankles, and shoes of a round- ceived mo very politely and patronisingly, 
toed,astoundiiigly-biacked ty|)e,mucli affected and proceeded to introduce me to the two 
by l^kei-s, and other capitalists, and whicB other guests, wlio completed the party, as “ a 
I never saw profaned either by dust or joung friend of his, who was very fond of 
I mud. painting.” Now this was not tlie sort of 

j In his capacity of connoisseur, my Patron thing I liked at all. One would speak in this 
j looked on all modem artists as presumptuous niai) nor of the most incompetent amateur, 

I boys, and would hoar of no great painter of who over daubed canvass for his amusement. 

I ' later date than Angelica Kauffiuauu and Ben- “ Very fond of painting! ” I thought to myself. 

I j.amin West, for both of whom he professed “ Why, of course I’m fond of painting, you 
; an .ardent .admiration. When I have added old idiot; painting’s my profession ; I’m an 
1 ; that he was a widower without children— artist, ain’t I ? ” 

j that he had been married twice, in both cases When I had be.en further patronised by 
j to remote relatives of the above-mentioned being aske<i after my papa, and hail l>een 
I distinguished artists, and entirely because also humiliated by the question, “ and how’s 
, they were so relatevl — .and when I have the good mamma 1 ” T was considered, I sup- 
; further added, that he never really laid pose, sufficiently made aware of my place, 

1 out a fartliing on art in his life, 1 have sind wits, for a time, left in peace. But, from 
j, related all th.at need be .s.aid, in an int|pduc- this moment, there becjime developed in my 
j tory way, about my First Patron. treatment by the two guests, a combination 

I On my return from one of the expeditions of antagonism and compassion towards my 
j in search of pawn-broking art-patron.age youth, very curious .and irritating to beliold. 
which I have just described, I found Mecce- Both these gentlemen wore of about the 
lias waiting to see me on important business, age of our host, and bore, legibly inscribed on 
He had in his possession a picture by their exteriors, narrowness and prejudice, ami 
Angelica Kauffmann, of which, it seemed, (if I may use a negative expression m a 
he wanted a copy to give to a friend^ and out positive sense) the .-tlwenco of ))fcuuiary em- 
of his regard for our iamily he thought—^j-es, barraasment. • ; 

he really thought, he would venture to let me Looking back at mj’self, I feel a sort of pity j 
undertake it. I moderated my transiwrts, as for the poor forlora castaway of that lime, j 
well as 1 could, and professed my resdiness witli wits so preternaturally sharpeneil by his , 
to commence the work at once. own moneyless condition, as to be able to de- ! 

The next morning, having ordered a can- lect the possession of money in Olivers. I j 
Vitss of the requisite size from my colour- remember thinking, as the dinner proceeded, 
roan (giving the order by letter, for I had th.at if the footman who wailed on us at 
long ceased to think of entering a shop where table, had known there was a pawnbroker’s ^ 
I owed a gi-ievous bill), I set to work. duplicate in my pocket, be wfluW have en- 

It was a dreary picture, this work of tered a protest against bringing the potatoes i 

Anjgelica’s. It represented a lady of unin- to .an impostor ot a guest, who w.as infinitely i 

vUing aspect, witii a hook-nose (which is his inferior. | 

not “an excellent thing in woman”), with] No allusion was nmde during dinner to 
a short waist (a quality to which one may the subject that engrossed my thoughts; nor, | 
apply the same quotation), with divapery indeed, was much attention of tany kind | 

j wrapped tightly awut her feet—with hands thrown away iijvon me. I had time to com- | 

folded upon her breast—hair disturbed by mime with my own tlioughts, ami to autici- J 
a furjpus wind—:and a thunder-storm brew- pate the delight I sliould experience when I i 
ing in the background, i worked aw.ay at got outside the ^ouso, and the enjoyment I 
my task with the industry of desperation ; should find in the walk home, with a cheque 
and, as soon as the thing could be done in my pocket for something handsome as well 
decently, and without raising suspicions that as a duplicate. - 

the copy, even if it looked right, must be When the cloth was removed, one ot the 
bad, because it had been finished so quickly, middle-i^ed guests turq^d the conversation 
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(by T^fty of introducing a highly featiTe topic) 
to a question of over assessment in the matter 
of taxes, by Which he had suffered ; nnd, as 
I this enable the other guest, an4 the master 
of the feast to relate certain particnlars, 
which proved what gigantic sums they all 
paid for income tax, the sulyect proved a 
popular one, and lasted one hour aud fifteen 
minutes by tlie cluck on the chimney-piece. 

Even conversation on taxes ends at last; 
and, now for it, 1 thought, as our host, 
at the entrance to the drawing-room, begged 
his two older friends to excuse him for a 
moment; and, drawing luetaside, led the way 
to another room on the same floor. 

This room he called his studio, and round 
it were hung quantities of brown landscapes 
of his own perpetrating, one more gloomy and 
more remote from Nature th:ui anothe^. 
Here, too, I found the Angelica Kauffmann, 
and my copy, stsindiug side by side. 

1 ventured to ask my Patron if he were 
satisfied with my production. 

“ Well,” he said, “ yes—^yes—it’s very well, 
you know, very well, indeed. Yes—yes—yes. 
I’m very well satisfied—very well satisfied ; 
and to show yon how sincerely I speak, I 
mean—^though you are so young a man—to 
pay ” (how my heart beat!)—“ to pay your 
abilities the compliment of asking you to put 
a couple of figures into this drawing of mine. 
Yes, a couple of figures, just here, you see,— 
es, and a dog, you know. Eh ? Yes, a dog ; 
can manage the landscape well enough, but 
I don’t get on so well with the figures. Now 
just sit down, will yon, like a good fellow, 
aud you’ll find everything you want on this 
table.” 

Before I could gasp out a sound, his im¬ 
posing legs had carried him nut of the 
room, with a springy opulent walk, and I 
found myself alone, with his hateful drawing 
before me. e 

I sat down, supported by the thought that 
this new piece of work would certainly in¬ 
crease the uiiioupt of the cheque; eucourag- 
ing myself with anticipations of the delightful 
sensations I should ex])erience in finding 
money in my ])urse once more, and in being 
able to fase njy colourman personallj', when I 
wanted to give an order, instead of causing 
endless mietaikes by endeavouring to explain 
my wants by elaborate and always misunder¬ 
stood descriptions in writing. I had even 
visions of the restoration of the old glories of 
the gold sleeve-links, •and of getting back a 
volume of Tenuyson, whicli I felt the want 
of sadly. aSo I set to work manfully; and, as 
the drawing before me was a sea-piece, I con¬ 
jectured that smugglers would come in ap¬ 
propriately. In accordance with this bright 
idea, I x>roceeded to execute, as fust as my 
fingers would allow me, a spirited group, of 
two smugglei'S—oue fiddling, idiotiesuiy, with 
some nets, and the other pointing into va¬ 
cancy. As the smuggler who was fiSdlingj 
with the nets was fitting down, I made the I 


smuggler who was pointing at vacancy, stand¬ 
ing up; and, having introduced a powerful 
Newfoundland dog observing both closely, 
from the top of a cask of smuggled spirits, I 
considered the undertaking complete. 

I was much too wise, when I had oampleted 
my task, to take my handiwork into the 
drawing-room. No, I thought; I’ll give him 
another opportunity — for, of course, he 
would rather, not allude to money-matters 
before other ])eoplc. Accordingly, I went to 
the room-door, and mentioned that the draw¬ 
ing ifwaited his inspection. 

“Bring it in, my young friend,” said this 
fiend in human form, “ aud let us all look 
at it together.” 

Another dmpjjointment! “ Ah! ” I said 
io myself, “Isee he is not going to pay till 
just as I am going away. T see how heil do 
it—he will slip the cheque into my hand, a.** 

I am saying ‘ good night.’ Yes, yes, that will 
be the way, and a very delicate and generous 
way too.” [ 

The rest of the evening passed in look- i 
ing over dreary Indian ink drawings by ) 
geniuses whom I had never heard of; until, i 
at last, one of the opulent guests—evidently i 
unable to hold his ground against the Fiue j 
Arts any longer—got \ip to take leave. [ 

The other old geutlemiui was not slow to j 
follow his example—and 1, of course, made t 
a feint of saying good night, too. : 

“ Stop a mbiueut, my young friend. Stoj) st 
moment, 1 have something to say to you 
before you go,” were the magical ^ords j 
which arrested mo. The long-expected mo- j 
mciit had come at hist. 1 stopped behiud, ' 
and waited until Mccuiuas, who had accom- j 
pauied his two friemls to the door, returned. ! 

“ Well, my young irieml,” he said in a com¬ 
fortably rich kind of voice, and with the smile [ 
of a man who was good-naturedly pleased ; 
himself at the pleasure he was going to confer. I 
“ I’m very much gratified, indeed, with what 
you have done—very much gratified—and— 
so, you know, as you’re a young artist, and as 
young artists are often in want of a little 
assistance—Yes, a little assistance, and so 
on—I’ve got something hei’e, which, I think, 
may be not unacceptable—not unacceptable 
—not unacceptable,” 

By this time, he had arrived at the other 
end of the room, aud was fumbling with the 
lock of a large bureau, while I was invoking 
benedictions on his head. 

“ yes,” he continued, “ t am going to pj-e- 

sent you with-What 1 In Heaven’s 

name. What I 

People don’t write cheques on tjie largest 
sized cartridge paper—paper that has been 
rolled up, for years, until the outside isr/juite 
black ; neither do they tie up drafts upon ' 
their bankers with dirty string; yet it was ; 
with such a roll in his hand that he how 
advanced towards me! 

“ I am going to present yon,” qontinued 
my First Patron, “with these anatomical 
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Htudies, drawn by the celebrated Bleokinsop, 
when a young man. And I am consoled in 
parting with such treasures by the conviction 
of the assistance they will prove to you, in 
acquiring a knowledge of the most im¬ 
portant branches of your profession, my 
young friend. TBfere! don’t say a word ” 
(pushing me towards the door, and cram¬ 
ming the “studies ” into my hands). “¥ou 
quite deserve them for the pains you have 
taken with the Angelica Kaufimann, and the 
group of smugglers. Not a word, I beg, 
not a word. I'hore ! bless you, my boy. ^o, 
really, now—^not a word, I insist--remember 
me at home—remember me kindly at-home." 
The door closed between us! 

And it was for this, I had slaved at that, 
dreary Augelicii ? For this, I had encountered 
that awful dinner? For a bundle of draw¬ 
ings, such as I, lu common witli every student, 
liad to execute before we could be students 
at all! 

I battered the detested “ studies ” with all 
my strength against every lamp-post I en¬ 
countered on my road, and finally sent the 
fragments flying over a canal-bridge which T 
passed on my way home—not without reflcct- 
; iiig whethey 1 sliould not do well to follow 
I them myself. 

j I did not follow them myself. I have 
I lived long enough since, to be glad that I 
abstaiued from executing the luteutiou with 
which lawoke the next morning, of abandon¬ 
ing the profession of painting altogctheA 1 
have had patrons since those early days, wlio 
have shown, their approval of my exertions 
by mure substantial tokens than bundles of 
bad anatomical drawings. But, however long 
1 may live,"*and however prosj)eroua I may 
become, I shall never forget the hard pinches 
that genteel jjoverty gave me in my student 
d.ays ; and 1 shall never cease to thifik that 
my First Patron might have paid me, at 
least, for the canvass on which I painted for 
him, even if ho thought it unnecessary to 
remunerate me for the time I devoted to 
bis service. 

I have never seen my First Patron since 
tliat memorable day of the dinner, and 1 
do not even know whetlior he is alive or 
dead at this moment. If lie be alive, 1 warn 
all my fellow-students to beware of an 
accomplished amateur, who stands on a very 
stiff pair of legs, and who admires no great 
artists but the great artiste of a hundi-od 
years ago. 


SLEEP. 

Wh«k friends were cruel, and thieaten’d to forsake, 
She cauic by nijj:ht, witli little griefs oppress’d, 

And slc^ received her, as the mountain lake 
Takes home the brook and hushes it to rest; 

Now, wliero her childish step was wont to pass, 

By winding hill-path or in shady lanes, 

Sweet violets pine unpluck’d, and on the grass 

The'dailies miss her hand, and grow entwin’d in 
chaiuB. 

I 


She will not wake; the memory-hallow’d atream 
May pour near her green bed its ni^sy flood ; 

For onco there enter’d the small head a dream. 
Conceal’d from us, like fair hues in the bud: 

In sleep she went to heaven, and linger’d there, 

Rapt with tho muric of tlie heavenly lay, 

’Till angels gave her a bright crown lo wear. 

And chain’d her so with love, she cannot come 
away. 


THE SHELL-MOTH. j 

Tub sbell-mutli is a motli of a group, tbo 
females of which live in shells. The naturalists 
of the day have a’most extraordiuary con¬ 
troversy among themselves, at present, re¬ 
specting the habits and manners of these 
moths, confi'oversy always aceouipauyiiig 
mystery. I shall leave them to fight, it out 
before I trouble myself with it. The fact, 
liowevcr, of the females living in sliells is 
clear, positive, and well known. I havo 
studied specimens of theui, which are exposed 
to the view of all the world, iii tho Museum 
of Natural History, at Paris. They are 
placed in phials with a back-ground of black 
wood or of coloured glass, to bring out their 
characteristics by the contrast of colours; 
These shells arc of difterent kinds. There are 
shells which arc mere sheaths or cases coated 
with earth or saiid. There arc shells which 
are sheaths or cases formed of earth gummed 
together, and with small bits of withered 
twigs stuck upon them, and, as a sailor who 
saw them in Western Africa once described 
them, “ all raking alt.” 'L'he bite of withered 
twigs, indeed, all rake aft, or slant from the 
mouth towards the end of tho case or sheath, 
like the quills of a porcupine. The Eoman 
lictor was a sort of beadle, who carried a 
bunille of rods, and these insects have been 
classically and fancifully called lictors ; be- | 
cause the insect drags about a bundle of 
sticks. This feuial5 moth is without wings, 
and, it is said, never leaves her shell. When 
she wishes to change her locality she projects 
her head and her six legs out of her case, aud 
drags after her, wherever she goes, her tiny, i 
little bundle of dry twigs. She is, I suspect, I 
the origiual of the little old woman who j 
went to the wood for a bundle of sticks. ] 
The little rods are of dilfcrent Jetigths, the | 
longest being at the end of the shea^. There i 
are species which are found auspeuded upou 
the dried rhenaster bushes, whose tiny sticks 
are arranged in three regular sets, being 
thickest at the head, thTnuer in ttie middle, 
thinnest at the end, and taperiug almost to a 
point. The species which feeds u'Jion the 
yellow flowers of the everlastings li^s regular 
rows of very tiny sticks around its sheath. 
There are species coated with earth, whoso 
shells curl spirallfr, aud which have been 
called from the resemblance of their shells to 
the shells of snails, HelicihellH. 

I use.the word Shells in the sense of an 
external crust or hard covering. Tliere are 
many kinds of shells. These shells resemble 


I 
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generally the saml-sheatbs, or cases made of 
aand, glued «together by the common sea- 
worm, culled the Sabelia. The insect, like 
the worn), exudes a glue which fastens the 
sand or earth together, and in the form 
desired by each of the dilTerent species. The 
gluing of tiny twigs to the hard covering, 
reminds me of the topshell or trochus, called 
Phoms, which glues bits of shells to its 
shell. The French call this mollusc, La 
Fripidre, or the rag-gatherer, and several 
species of shell-moths may be called twig- 
gatherers. The twig-gatheiMjrs, however, 
arrange their rods with order and method, 
and all raking aft. 

The shell-moths are nocturnal moths. The 
males having scale-wings, the moths are Lepi-, 
doptera, or of the order of the scale-wings. 
The heliciuella, or snail-shell moth, is on 
object of great interest, at present, among the 
lovers of insect-lore, many of whom are busy 
oltserving and discussing her structure and 
habits. The shell was described as a shell, 
by conchologUts, before the animal was 
known. 

Schrank gave the name of Psyebidie to this 
tribe of nocturnal moths. Why I should 
fee bothered with Greek mythology and 
Psyche, when thinking of shell-moths, I can¬ 
not conceive ; but I suppose I must bow, like 
all the world, to the ancient tyranny of 
pedantry. 

Dui) 0 ))chal, in his catalogue of the Lepi- 
doptera of Europe, describes the Psychid® by 
the following characteristics. Antenna; pec¬ 
tinated or plumose, that is, ears or feelers, 
comb-like or plume-like ; body very velvety ; 
wings hxden with few scales, and often almost 
diaphanous or transparent; females wingless 
and vermiform, or worm-like, and never leav¬ 
ing their cases, shells, or sheaths. The larvm 
are smooth and discolopi'ed; the three first 
wiagk are homy, and,the rest are soft. There 
are twenty-five known species which are 
divided into the sections of the pectinated 
and pliiniose Psychidte. 

The section of the Psychidse, with comb-like 
ears, feelei-s, or horns, have' slim bodies, and 
their wii^loss females have complete tarsi, 
or feet-jointa, and autenu®. There are eleven 
species cjf pectinated Psyebid®, among which 
may be cited I’syehe pectiiiella. Psyche niti- 
della, &e. 

The section of Psychid®, with plumose 
or feathery feelers, horns, or ears, have very 
velvety bodies, lljcir females are worm¬ 
like. There are fourteen species of feathery 
Psychid®, among which may bo noticed 

fairsntella, P. muscellix, P. albida, &c. The 
shell-moths are spread all over Europe, but 
chiefly in the south of France, and they have 
' been observed in Western Africa. 

The shell-moths illustrate the variety 
which reigns in the ap]>lication of the grand 
and simple laws of animated nature- Moths 
pass their Jives like snails iu shells; fishes 
build nesta ; sheKflsh suspend themselves by 


threads, like spideara and caterpillars ; fket 
breatho; there are animals iu which there 
are separate lives in the separate links, and 
others with the life concentrated in a pin’s head 
point; there is generation by alternate gene¬ 
rations, and some stranm secret conceals 
the propagation of the shell-moths; but all 
the variations of forms and instruments are 
only marvellous while the laws or prin¬ 
ciples of nutrition and reproduction are 
sublime. 

- I T- ... . . .....—- 

SIAMESE EMBASSY IN THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Sir John Bowbino, in his book on Siam, 
tells us that while settling with the puncti¬ 
lious officials at Banjkok the ceremonial of 
liis reception at court, he had frequent occa¬ 
sion to refer for precedents, and always 
successfully, to M. de Chauraont’s narrative 
of his mission to Siam in the year sixteen 
hundred and eighty-five. If the Siamese 
envoys, now in this country, have in their 
turn studied the official reports of their 
ancestors wlio visited the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth in the following year, they must 
have been surprised and disgusted at the 
neglect and oblivion to which their arrival, 
here in the middle of the dead season and 
the parliamentary reces.s consigned them. 
Unless they be very intelligent men indeed, 
with a faculty of comprehending the changes 
of tlie times scarcely to be expeobed from 
Orientals, not all the attention which they 
have received at our hands will prevent 
them from setting us down as very infe¬ 
rior to our next neighbours in the art of 
T’eceiviug distinguished strangers. 

In the year sixteen hundred and eighty- 
four, the Clievalier de Ghaninont was sent as 
ambassador from the Grand Monarque to the 
King of Siam, and with him, as a sort of 
coacyutor, went the Abb6 de Choisy, better 
known for his strange mania of dressing him¬ 
self iu female attire, and passing under female 
names. The embassy was at first not un¬ 
successful. Land was given to the .Teauits 
for tlieir churches, commercial privileges 
were granted to French traders, and the 
prime minister promised that, if a strong body 
of troops were sent out from France, they 
should be ])laced iu such a position as wbnld 
give them a commanding influence over the 
country. 

M. de Chaiimont returned to France in 
sixteen hundred and eighty six, bringing with 
him from Siam three ambassadors, who wore 
empowered to conclude a treaty of amity and 
friendship with the French monarch. Each 
ambassador was selected for some speoial q^ua- 
lificatiou. The first was the son of the prime 
minister ; he took the lead on all occasions, 
and was am)arently chosen for his oratorical 
abilities; the second had formerly gone on an 
embassy to Pekin, and would therefore be able 
to give his master some idea, by comiArison, 
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of the power and resociroea of the French 
king. The third waa the son of a former 
ambaBsador to Portu^I, and probably owed 
his appointment to a presumed acquaintance 
with European usages. Their suite con¬ 
sisted of eiglit mandarins and twenty do¬ 
mestics—quite numerous enough one would 
think—but we are told that six mandarins 
and a number of domestics had to b» left 
behind, as they did not make their appear¬ 
ance in time at the port of embarkation. 
Their appearance at Versailles was quite a 
god-send to the courts, which bad beghn to 
fall into a sad state of vapidity under the 
1 tigime of the genteel asceticism whicli .Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon was introducing. Besides 
frequent mention of them in the historic 
and memoirs of the time, we have the full 
account which M. Jean Bonneau de Yir6, 
tlie implacable critic of Moiidre and the father 
of French journaUsin, gave the pulilic of their 
proceedings in the pages of his Mercure 
Gal.mt. Uis special correspondent seems to 
have followed the Siamese strangers about 
dviring the whole of their nine months’ stay 
iu France with an inquisitorial pertinacity 
and vigilance which would do honour to a 
modem Manchester reporter. Not a p.irti- 
cular of any consequence escapes him; all 
their outgoings and incomings are reorded ; 
all the visits they paid and received ; the 
innumerable speeches that were made to 
them, and the answers they returned. 

M. de Chaumont’s squadion arrived .it 
Brest on the nineteenth of June, and here 
the Mercure takes ttiem up at once. M. de 
Chaiiiuont and the Abbo de Choisy started 
for Paris at once, to make their report to 
the King, leaving the strangers behind at 
Brest, where they remained thirteen days, 
pas.sing their time very agreeably. On the 
fourteen til day arrived M.Storli',ag«fttlem.an 
of the King’s household, who had been de¬ 
puted to attend on the embassy during its stay 
in France. With him came M. Selly, the 
m.ailre d'hOtel, to whose cam the King had 
entrusted the creature-comforts of the em¬ 
bassy. M. Storff’s first business was to con- 
giatulate the ambassadors on beliali ot the 
King, on their safe arrival, and to inform 
them that iiis Majesty had been pleased to 
order that nothing should be left undone to 
testify bis extreme gratification at the hand¬ 
some manner in which M. de Chaurnont hud 
been received in Siam. His Majesty, he 
assured them, would have sent his own ca,v- 
risges to convey tliem to Paris, but that the 
rotuia in some parts of BritUny were so bad 
that they could only be travelled over in 
litters. Jt seems rather startling to be told 
that t4o King’s highway between his capital 
and his chief naval station was impassable 
for carriages; but it turns out that the route 
taken was by the valley of the Loire, pro¬ 
bably because it led through the finest towns 
and tlm richest country, and to re-tch this 
four or five days’ travelling by cross-roails to' 


Nantes was necessary. To all this the chief 
ambassador answered that the mode of tra¬ 
velling was a secondary consideration, that 
his only anxiety was to be in the King’s pre¬ 
sence iit the earliest possible moment, and 
that if he could reach it quickest on foot he 
would set out at once. 

On the ninth of July, everything being 
ready for their departure, and the heavy 
baggage—in all a hundred and thirty-two 
packages—having been sent round to Havre 
and the Seine, our travellers set their faces 
towards Paris, On the twelfth, travelling by 
short, but not easf stages,theycameto Vannes, 
where they were received with great honour 
by the p«irliameut of Brittany. On the 
fourteenth, having got over the worst of the 
roads, they exchanged their litters at Boche- 
AJemard for wheeled c.nrriage.<i. In the first 
cairiage, along with the chief ambassador, 
went the letter of their master to the King 
of France, the proper conveyance of which 
w'as a source of perpetii.al anxiety. It was a 
point of the first importance in the code of 
Siamese loyalty that the royal missive should 
always be maintained above the level of the 
heads of its bearers; and a moveable shelf 
was fitted up at the top of the carriage on 
which the precious iriust was deposited. So 
inflexible wsia this rule, that, when the mattre 
d’hotel proposed at one of the halting places 
to lodge the third ambassador in a miamber 
over that of the first (by which arrangement 
he would have lain over the roy.al letter), he 
prefeiTed to “ pig in ” with a mandarin rather 
than be guilty of an act which would have 
exposed him to the penalties of high treason on 
his return home. At Paris it was lodged in 
the first ambassador’s bedcliamber, on a hand¬ 
some pedestal erected for it, of which Be Vir6 
gives ns a. drawing. The letter was written 
on a golden pl.ate, ^s is the cinstom when hia 
ALajeaty of Si.am writjs to a brother monarch, 
and .was enveloped in three boxes; the outside 
one of Japanese lacqner-work, the next of 
silver, and the inner one of gold. Each box 
was sealed with the seal of the first ambas¬ 
sador in white wax. None of the Siamese 
ever passed before this emanation of royalty 
without saluting it with a profound reve¬ 
rence. On the seventeenth, the.ambassadors 
arrived at Nantes, where M. de Slolac, the 
governor, had made preparations to give 
them a distinguished reception. He met 
them outside the gates at the head of the 
young nobility of the distri^, accompanied 
by a numerous baud of ladies in the car¬ 
riages, and conducted them into tlie town 
amidst innumerable salutes of artillery. 
Next day they came to Ancenis, where it 
is recorded that the .ambassadors bathed. 
They had probabigr never gone so long with¬ 
out a duck in their lives before; but the 
proceeding was altogether so novel to M. 
de Vin^ as to oblige him to explain to tho 
reader that it was their habit to bathe fre- 
' quently^in tWr own cowntry, and he adds, 
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with am aibusing iialTOt^ “ Us se Lavont mesme 
icy souvent t#>u8 lea jours aprea le repas.” 
The great Louis himself, we read, only shaved 
every other day, and his whole toilette, from 
begiiiuing to end, was made in public. Ho 
wonder, then, that tliis little eccentricity of 
the strangers was likely to stiirtle his loyal 
subjects. From Ancenis the route lay through 
Angel'S, the mayor of which town was ready 
with gifts of the dry confitures, which were a 
specialty of the place. The maguitieent pro¬ 
gress was contiuued through Tours—where 
tliere were firing of caunous, reviews of 
areheTS, harangues from all the heads of the 
different departments of the province—Clen- 
borse, Blois, and Orleans. 

The ambassadors did not fail to examine 
with attention all the objects of interest pre¬ 
sented by the line old towns we have named 
Indeeil their nicety of observation seems to 
Iiave surpassed that of any traveller we have 
ever known. They measured evervtliiug that 
was capable of mensuration, counted the stones 
and windows in frout ol the houses, and the 
trees along the roads, or in the gardens which 
they visited, and never reliuquislied their in¬ 
spection of an object, until tbey had gone 
over all its parts iniuutely, and had got all 
the information come-at-aldc respecting it. 
Each ambassador made copious memoranda; 
which were comhiiied into a regular nnria- 
tive, or report, every evening by the secre¬ 
taries. On the journey, two or three man¬ 
darins, each with an interpreter, were sent 
out as flying scouts to inspect the country 
for ten or iificen miles on each side of the 
grande route, ami their notes also were 
worked into the ofliclal report. Moreover, it 
was the business of one of the mandarins, 
day by day, to weave this narrative into 
Siamese verse. 

At Orleans, we learn fi'om the diary of the 
Marquis do Daiigeau, tUe^travellers were uot 
well treated—though he does not specify in 
what manner. M. de Vir6 is discreetly silent 
ns to this fact, and Alls up the space which is 
allotted to Orleans with a description of the 
city and its neiglibourbood, without saying a 
word good or bad, as to the beliavioiir of its 
inhabitants on this occasion. Tlie same 
thing, the ll^rquis writes, had happened at 
two or three other places, some of those pro¬ 
bably which the Morcure dismisses with a 
simple mention of their names as stages on 
the Journey. At Fontainebleau—where they 
arrived on the tweiity-ninth of July—after 
viewing the park and chateau, they gave 
audience'^to M. Erisacier, the head of the 
Foreign Missions, who made them a speech of 
more than aquarteroi au hour in length, which 
was too prolix oven for our uuiversal j)aiiegy- 
rist; though he mentions ^hat the chief am- 
bas«tdor, in reply, touched neatly and briefly 
on evei'y point contained in it. Next day, 
they moved on to Versailles, and ^thence 
to Bemy, a house in the neighbourhood be¬ 
longing to the, A&b6 de Saint Genevieve; 


where they were to m lodged imtil the day 
was appointed for, the formal entry into 
Paris. No sooner were they fixed here, tiian 
there was a rush of visitors from Paris and 
Versailles. All the great people about the 
court, either came in person, or sent to com- 
])limeDt them on their safe arrival. M. Bon- 
uenil, the introducer of ambassadors,. con- 
veyttd his Majesty's congratulations. The 
easy and polite manner in which they re¬ 
ceived and conversed with these distinguished 
visitors, excited the astonishment of those 
who liad been accustomed to consider Ver¬ 
sailles os the sole fountain of good breeding, 
and de Vir6 endeavours to acconut for it, 
by saying, “ ils entroicut naturellement dans 
les maniSi’cs Fraujaises.” He has preserved 
Several specimens of what he calls their 
spiritual repartees; but, uufortunately, he is 
nut to be trusted to tell a good tiling, aud the 
bloom of the esprit gets sadly blown off by 
his liaiulliiig. The lady visitors were, of 
' course, very numerous. They flocked to see 
the Siamese ambassadors, just as they did 
sluce to see Tom Thumb; and, ajipareutly, 
iiiucli in the same spirit. Their pet topic of 
conversation was plurality of wives. The 
twenty-two wives whom the chief ambassador 
bad left at-honic, furnished a never-ending 
subject of badinage, which he bore good- 
humouredly enough, and returned, too, in a 
style which showed that he had formed a very 
just appreciation of the morality of court 
ladieu ! 

Pretty nearly a month was spent at Beruy, | 
receiviug visits, and viewing the various 
jtlaces of interest outside of Paris. All ibis | 
time tliey were waiting for the heavy bag- j 
gage, which contained the presents fr<im tlie | 
King of Siam—valued by some of the writers 
of the time at thirty thousaud pounds ; ami, : 
as it wus necessary, according to Siamese < 
etiquette, that these jiresents should be all [ 
displayed on the day of audience (as was the 
case at Windsor, the other day), no progress 
could be made until they arrived. | 

At length they turned up, and the j 
twenty-second of August was fixed for the 1 
preliminary ceromoniM of the grand entry j 
into Paris.' The cort6ge was one of uii- ( 
uButd splendour. Besides the King’s car* 1 
riages, the Dauphin, Monsieur and Madame, 
all the princes of the blood, all the great offi¬ 
cers of state, and many other persons who 
wished to show honour to the ambassadors, 
or who had had friends in the last Siamese 
expedition, sent their carriages to swell the 
train, so that there were in all sixty carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, and each contain- 
ing a gentleman from the household of the 
owner. In the King’s carriage, went lj[]e fust 
ambassador, with the Duo de Feuillade, who 
liad been deputed by the King to attend on 
the embassy on state occasions, Madame 
BouneuLL aud M. Storff. 'The second and 
third aiobassadors rode in the carriage of the 
I Dauphin, the mandarins in the carriage of 
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Monaicur and MadameV and the servants order they moved tlirooigh the court-yard, 
in plain carriages, belonging to^ the where were stationed twenty-four trumpets 
King. Twenty trumpeters of the King’s and thirty-six drums (nothing could be done 
household led the way. Tlie route taken in France even then without drums), up 
was through the Porte St, Antoine, down the the grand st iircase, which w-as lined with a 
line St. Antoine, across the Pont' Neuf, double row of the Cent Suissos, through the 
to tl\e TlOtel des Ambassadeura, in the Eue Salle des Gardes, wlica*e the' Garde du Corps 
de 'J’ournon. All the windows on the way was under arms, to tlie entrance of the grand 
were filled with spectators, and the crowt^ of apartment, twenty-fovir trumpets following, 
carriages, and horsemen, and people on foot, blowing a grand faiifax’ade. 
j was so great, that the procession was at At the lop of the staircase, the first am- 
i some points delayed for naif an hour at a bassador took the royal letter from the 
time. At the Hdtel des Amlias8adeur8,*tlie bearers, and gave it to the third amlmssador 
I illustrious visitors were entertained for to carry. On reacliing the door of the 
I three days at the expense of the state, and apartment, the procession was received by M. 
they ought tiien to have had their audience do Luxembourg, at tlie head of tliirty oflicers 
of the King, but that his Majesty falling of the guards; who, having first made tliem 
I ill of a fever, it was again put off. Being,' a short speech, led the way to the hall of 

! perhaps, slightly disgusted at this further audience, 'I’he King’s silver throne had 

delay, they shut themselves up in their own been erected at the upper end of the great 
I apai'tment, and would see no one, nor go gallery on an estrade; the steps leading 
aii.ywliere. to which were covered with carpets of 

One exception they were induced to make : cloth of gold, and, about it, were pl.iced 
they went to visit NOtre Dame on the occa- the richest pieces of i)late, vases, torchdres, 

I eion of tlie annual procession on the Day of and candlesticks which ‘Veraaillea could 
Assumption, where they saw so much to furnish. 

[, interest and auuiso them, that they kept The King was dressed in a gorgeous bro- 

fuur secreUries at work in the evening, re- caded suit blazing with jewels, so that ho 

I diicing their notes to order. At length, his would have sold as ho sat there, according 
i Majesty being fully recovered, the lii-st of} to De Vire’s calculation, for several millions 
September was fixed fur the iireseutatiou,: of livres. Gn liis right he had the Dauphin, 

' a ceremonial which evidently claims all our i the Due de Chartres, the Due de Bourbon, 

' narrator’s sympathies, and of which he | and the Count de 'ronlouse; on his left, 
r does not spare Ills readers one single d^ail, I Monsieur, M. le Due, and the D\ic de Maine. 
|i ill the morning, came the Due de Feu- Behind, were ranged the great officers of 

|| ill.ade, witli tlie King’s coaches, to convey state, and, what seems strange to us, those 
j| the .ambassadors to Veimillca. Passing who held reversions of chai'gcs in tlie honse- 
,1 through the great court-yard, in which | hold fomed part of his Majesty’s backing. 

I were drawn up the French and Swiss guards All were en grande tenuc, but the rubies 
I in full uniform, Hags flying, &c., they alighted displayed by tlie Due do Maine attracted 
j; at the Salle de Dosceute, where ambassadors most attention. Monsieur, who was in 
usually awaited tlieir audience. Mere a mouming, wore a black siiit^ and tliis set off 
. dcjcftnerw.as served, which tlie}” declined, but admirably the diamonds with which it was 
i availed themselves of the opportunity to— covered. There were»some sixteen hundred 
wash. courtiers, ladies and gentlemen present in 

j They also put on their stale liead-dresses, the gallery; but, by the good geueralaliip of 
something after the fashion of our coronets, M. d’Aumout, the first gentleman of the 
j set round with flowers in jewels, principally chamber, they were so packed that a lane 
{ rubies, and leaves of gold. The tiiird ambos- was left up the middle wide enough for six 
sador, being of inferior rank, had no flowei-s. persons to pass along abreast. M. li’Auniont 
The mandarins wore head-dresses of muslin was considered to have distinguished him- 
ouly; but with some similar mark of the gra- self greatly by this day’s busiHess, and 
dations of rank. It being announced that received the royal meed of praise for his 
the King was on his throne, tlie procession exertions. 

set forth for his presence. First went !M. On the threshold of the gallery the am- 
Giraut, an aide of M. Boniieuil, with the bassadors caught the AkI sight of the King, 
domesUiis of the embassy; then M. Blairville, and immediately saluted hwu with three 
I the grand master of the ceremonies, M. profound reverences, raising their joined 
Bonnenil^ and M, Storff, followed by the hands on high after the fashion of their 
' mandarins. After them was borne on liigh, country. The procession advanced up the 
by twejye Swiss, the autograph letter of tlio Lane of courtiers, and at the end, the m.an- 
i King M Siam, with four parasols held over darins and the rest of tlie suite filed off to 
j it, to protect it from the sun-rays; and lastly the right and left. Here, as 'though they 
I walked the Duo de Feuillade with the am- had been in presence*of their own sovereign, 
bassadors. Before each, one of their suite they fell prostrate on the ground, averting 
carried what we should call a gold mace, their Aces, ns if not daring to regarii tiie 
j emblematical of their dignity. In this splendour of the throne.^ “In this postura 
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th^ would have continued,” says the M«r- 
cure, “had pot the King been graciously 
pleased to permit them to look on him, 
saying that they had come too far to be 
deprived of so slight a gratification.” This 
anangement left a vacant space between 
Itis Majesty and the anibassadoi’s, who 
halted at the foot of the estrade, and again 
made their three obeisances, so low that 
one might almost fancy that their fore¬ 
heads touched the ground. The King re¬ 
turned their salute by raising his hat. Having 
delivered himself of the usual harangue, 
which was afterwards read out iu Krench by 
the Abb6 de Lionne, the chief-ambassador, 
taking from his colleague his master’s letter, 
advanced with it u]> the steps of the estrade, 
the other two following at a distance of one 
step behind. The King, as he took the 
letter, rose from his seat and uncovered, lie 
then inquired, through the .A bbd de Lionne, 
after the health of theKing and Queen of Siam, 
and informed the ambassadors that if they 
had anything furtlier to request he was 
ready to listen. This last proof of his 
Majesty’s condescension so overpowered the 
Siamese, that they could only reply by low 
bows. 

This concluded the ceremony, and the 
ambassadors retired from the presence, “ tou- 
jours h reculous,” and with the same obei¬ 
sances as before. If the sneer of Voltiiire 
and his followers have any foundation iu 
fact, Louvoia and his colleagues mnst have 
chuckled mightily at the success of their 
scheme. It was one of the weaknesses of 
Louis to like to perceive in the countenances 
of all who approached him the effects of that 
divinity which in his own o]>iuioii, at least, 
hedged him about The awe and veneration 
which wei'e manifested in the demeanour of 
the envoys flattered his vanity to the top of 
its bent; and the courtiters were unsparing 
in their praises of the- ingenuous barbarians 
who had succumbed at firat sight to the 
“grand air,” which h.ad reduced princes, 
dukes, and marshals, to the level of so many 
flunkeys. 

We ap!ire our readers the description of 
the banquat, which was served in the Salic 
de Bescalce; after which the distinguished 
strangers h<td audiences of the Hauphin, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Iluke of Anjou, and 
the Duke of Berry—the last an iuftint aged 
two days exactly, but who, nevertheless, gave 
audience in the armst>f Madame de la Mothe, 
the gouvernaiste of the children of France. 
They hid also the honour of being pre¬ 
sented to Monsieur and Madame. They 
were fr^uently at Versfiilles after this, 
though it is to he hoped they never again 
hui sueli a hard day’s wo^. XTnder the date 
of October the first, the^arquis de Dongeau 
writes: “The K!mg has had the Siamese 
ambassadors with him every day for some 
time past, either in his own aparimeiils or ia 
his private gordei^, where he says to them 


and does them all a^cU ofl^dnesses. They 
are gi'eatly charmed with his Majesty’s be¬ 
haviour to them.” 

During the remainder of their stay in 
France, which lasted till the following March, 
they iue])ected all that was to be seen in 
Paris, and took a tour through the north of 
France and Flanders, to see the King’s 
conquests. They would have extended it 
to Alsace and the Ehine, hut for the in¬ 
clemency of tlie winter. They sailed home 
from Brest, having been prevented from 
making Havre their port of departure, 
by the impassable state of the roads iu 
Normandy. 

The end of all this was nil. When the 
ambassadors got back, the native party in 
Siam (among whom, we regret to say, the 
first ambfUBsador is found bearing a promi¬ 
nent part), proved too strong for Monsieur 
(Joustanee. Taking advantage of a sudden 
ilhiossof the King, they seized upon the hated 
foreigner and put him to death—some s.ay by 
horrible toi tures. Tlie French troops, which 
liad been put iu possession of Bangkok and 
Meyra, were exjwlled from the country ; and 
thus France lost another chance of founding 
an empire iu the East. 


BANKRUPTCY IN SIX EASY 

LESSONS. ij 

IXTROnUCTION. i 

I 

As the whole human race must range 
themselves under two classes, viz., debtors j 
and creditors, it is of vital imirartance that 
a man should make himself acquainted, ns 
ftdly as possible, with at least the chief 
tribunal whose special function it is to ueal 
with those who cannot or will not i)ay 
the Bankruptcy Court. 

Four meu out of five go into business, and 
two of that number fail as a matter of 
course; the wonder is, that this prolific and 
u.seful subject has not been taken up scienti¬ 
fically before. 1 

LESSON TUE TIRST. TUB BUSINESS. 

The first thing to do, my young friend, 
when you start in life, is to settle every¬ 
thing you imssess, upon your wife. Having 
done this legally and securely, take a ware¬ 
house in a good situation, and begin to buy. 
That you may be under no alarm about your 
power to do this, I wiU explain, in a few 
words, the theory of trade. The greater 
part of goods manufactured are made Igr 
yiersons with little cayiital, and they are com¬ 
pelled to force sales, to get bills of exch.aDge | 
for discount to pay for the raw materhil. 
The warehousemen who buy them are men 
of little or no capital, and they are com¬ 
pelled to hurry sales, to get bills lor discount 
to pay the bills drawn by the manufacturers. 
And BO trade moves, one class continually 
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pushing on another. necessity to sell 
18 behind every manV ba&} you, therefore, 
need be under no concern about your ability 
to buy. Before you have opened your doors 
a week, you will scarcely oe able to keep 
the commercial travellers out. Let it be 
hinted abroad—although it is not absolutely 
neoeasary for your success in failure—that 

f our father-in-law is a person of property, 
t means nothing, but it will be useful iif a 
variety of ways. 

nesssoN TUB second, the bank. • 

In the choice of a bank for discount (which 
you will not want for a few months), you 
will findlittle difficulty. As a rule, perhaps, 
you will pick out one of the young concerns; 
but all of them, bear in mind, are urged on 
by the some necessity to trade, as the mer¬ 
chants and traders. Be easy, bold, and con¬ 
fident in your manner, and careful in your 
dress. One style does for one kind of bank, 
another style for another. Judge of this 
fiom tlie names of the director's ; amd give as 
a reference your principal creditor, who by 
this time will take quite a fatherly interest 
in your welfare. By all means keep a good 
balance, if it is done by the discount of ac¬ 
commodation bills. 

LESSON THE THIED. THE ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

Make this'branch of your business your 
especial study, and keep it in yonr own 
hands. Many men undei-stand the true^rt 
of figures, viz., to conceal the truth ; few are 
able to in'actise it. See that you ai'e not 
ignorant and unskilful iu tliis useful science. 
Eaise a fictitious capital at the oommciico- 
meut of your business by a stroke of the 
pen, and enter at the beginning of your 
Cash Book, on the left hand side, a respect¬ 
able, but not a very lai'ge sum,—say two 
thousand pounds,—the disposal of which 
imaginary item yon can account fur amongst 
your imaginary bad debts. These are fabu¬ 
lous transactions with persons who iu-e sup¬ 
posed to have failed, or exaggerated dealings 
with persons who really have failed; and 
the property represented by the figures en¬ 
tered in the books yon—^take cai-e of. Keep 
your personal expenses in ap{>earance smaii, 
and throw the burden upon the trade ex¬ 
penses. Fail in the third or fourth year, if 
you are quite prepared for action, and go to 
the Bankruptcy Court at once, without hesi¬ 
tation. Shun deeds of inspection and assign¬ 
ment, because they place you iu the hands of 
those dissatisfied creditors, who in the Court 
are made to feel their proper position, and 
are taught that the mau who falls, aud renders 
on account of his failure (if he has not run 
the estate too close for the expenses of the 
Coui’t), is a very meritorious member of so¬ 
ciety. These are chiefly matters of pen aud 
ink, but tkey tu’e important^ and do not let 
them be neglected. 


LESSON TBSroVZTB, IBB OEEIOIAL ABSIOKEE. 

You will now be within the pibwer of the 
Bankruptcy Court, a position not by any 
means so disagreeable as many persons sup- | 
jxise. As your private property is settled on 
your wife, you will not be troubled at home 
with the Messenger, as he is called, and the j 
first person of any importance that you will 
see is your Official Assignee—a very gentle¬ 
manly man to yon, as your estate will lie 
large, and so prepared as to give little trouble. 
You will hand over to liini iu cash, et cetera, 
a sum more than sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the Court (aliout sixty*per cent, 
of your assets), and this will pliuie matters on 
a very amicable footing, lie loves you like 
gs brother. You help to ])ay his salary, or 
commission—about two thousiuid a year— 
th9 salaries of the Commissioner, with all the 
officers iu and about the Court, aud a good 
many far away from it—pensioners to tlie 
extent of sixteen thousand pounds per annum. 

It is absurd to suppose that there can be any 
ill-feeling between you. lie goes over your 
liooks with you. You began with a capital- 
good ; your l»ooks have liecn well kept- 
good ; your personal expenses are liglit (light 
fur a person hi your j'osition in society)— 
good ; you liave given the estate every atten¬ 
tion—better; you liavc handed over property 
sufficient to ])ay all expenses, and declare a 
dividend of one shilling iu tlie pound before . 
the matter has been iu the energetic hands of | 
Mr. Official Assignee six weeks—best. Who { 
dai'es to siry tiiat the Court is tardy hi eol- i 
lecting and distrihutiug assets 1 You may | 
sleep, aud dream of a fimt-class certificate. 

LESSON THE FirrU. THE COMMISSlONEl!. 

The Commissioner is obliged, for hi.s salary 
(about two thousand per anmiin), to make a 
show of doing somotiiing ; aud, lor his judi¬ 
cial dignity, to make ifti a))pe.aranee of dis- ' 
couraging bankrupts. But he loves tliem for 
the same reason as the OlJicLal Assignee,— 
loves them because they pay him ; and he I 
loves them more if tlicy give liim no trouble. 
Knowing little or nothing of figures—although 
having to decide upon them more than upon 
law—ho is, practically, iu the hands of the 
Official Assignee, and is goverilbd* by bis 
report iu the choice and granting of a certi¬ 
ficate. 

LESSON THE SIXTH. ^HE BOUCITOR. 

• i 

There are not more than two sc^citors 
pleading in Basiughall Street, who have wiiat 
18 called the ear of the Court. You will < 
retain one of these, more for display and . 
respectability than because you require him. ] 
He ^oes over the fitvourable iioints of your I 
tradmg career, lighting them up with a glow 
of approbiitiou. Tlie sympailiisiug Com- 
missionee, prepared by the very favourable j 
report of the Official Assignee, is glad to have ' 
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'it itf hia power to reward yon for bringing so 
good an estate to tlie Court, by granflng an 
immediate tif'st-class certificate. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. ! 

Tim liouse of a civilian (a magistrate and 
collector) in the heart of a district, such as 
Rijiiore, is really worthy of contemplation.* 
■With the excejition of a bungalow, which is 
usually occupied by the assistant, and which 
may, therefore, he said to belong to the ma¬ 
gistrate’s house, there is iio otiier Christian 
abode within five and-tlprty or forty miles. 
'J’he bouse is usually well, but not extra¬ 
vagantly, furnished; tlie w4.Qa are adorned 
with prints and pictures, frad the shelves 
well-stored witli books. In a word, if the' 
punkalees and the Venetian blinds, tlie therm- 
antidotes, and sundry other Indian pecnliafri- 
ties were, removed, you miglit fancy yourself 
in some large conntry-house in England, 

There was at Bjiiiorc a native nioonsheo 
who was a very good scholar ; and, as I was 
anxious to read Hindostanoe and Persian 
with him (tlie more especially as I mucli en¬ 
joyed tlie society of mine host and his assis¬ 
tant), I wits induced to accept an invilatioii to 
remain for a month. During this period I 
studied for several honra a-day, besides at¬ 
tending tlie Court House regularly, to listen 
to the proceedings, and acquire some know¬ 
ledge of a most extraordinary jargon, com¬ 
posed of a, little Hiiulostanee, a little Persian, 
arid a good deal of Arabic. Tliis jargon is 
known in India as the language of the courts. 
A good Persian and llindostance scholar can-, 
not understand it, unless lie is accustomed to 
it. Many magistrates .and j iidgi's have insisted 
tipon having pure llindostance spoken; but 
to no purpose. Up to a recent period, Persian 
mixed with Arabic was the language in 
which legal proceedings were conducted,— 
Persian and Arabic bejng as foreign languages 
to the people of India as English, German, or 
rreneh. And, when the order avciit forth 
that HindosUiiee wa.s to be used, the native 
ofiicers of the courts, and the native lawj’ei’s 
who practised therein, complied with it by 
putting a Ilindoatanee verb at the end of 
each siMtenee, and using tlie Hindostance 
pronoune, sclaining in all their integrity (or 
rascality) the Pemiau and Arabic adverbs, 
prepositions, nouns, adjectives, and con¬ 
junctions. An imiigo planter in Taboot, 
who spoke llindoatanOe perfectly, having 
lived aiuongt't the natives for upwards of 
twentyaye.ira, assured me that he did not 
comprehend a single senlcnce of a decree 
in court Hindostaiiee, that he Jieard read out 
to him,—a decree in a case to which he was 
a party. What is even move absurd, each 
court has its own peculiar jargon, so that 
.the magistrate or judge, who from long 
experience has acquired a thorougli know¬ 
ledge of the jargon of his own cAurt, has 

* Scouiuie 17'.). 

o 


very great diffieuJjSjr in comprehending the 
jargon of another court. This might be 
altered by ^fining any officer of court, or 
native lawyer, who, in matters connected 
with a suit, used words and phrases uniutel- 
ligible to the mass of the people; but the 
order would have to emanate from Govern¬ 
ment. No magistrate or judge would ven¬ 
ture oil even an attempt to bring about so 
desirable a reform. 

Whilst at Bijnore, I was seized with an 
attack of tic-<lolorenx, and suffered all its 
extjreme agonies. One of my host's servants 
informed me that there was a very clever 
native doctor in the village, who could im¬ 
mediately assuage any pain,—tooth-ache for' 
instance,—and he begged permission to bring 
him to see me. I consented. 

The native doctor was a tall, thin Mussul¬ 
man, with a lofty forehead, small black eyc.s, 
long aquiline nose, .and finely chiselled mouth 
aim chin. His liair, eyebrows, and long 
beard were of a yellowish white, or cream 
colour. Standing before mo in his skull-cap, 
he w.as about the most singular-looking per- | 
son I ever beheld. His age did not«exceed 
forty-four or forty-five years. Ho put several 
questions to me, but I was in too great pain 
to give him any replies. He begged of me to 
sit down. I obeyed him, mechanically. 
Seating himself in a chair immediately oppo¬ 
site to me, he looked very intently into niy 
eyes. After a little wliile, his gaze became 
disagreeable, and I endeavoured to turn niy 
heiffi aside, but I was unable to do so. 1 
now felt tiiat I was being mesmerised Ob¬ 
serving, I suppose, an expression of anxiety, 
if not of fear, on my fi-atures, he bade me 
not be alaimed, I longed to order him to 
I cense ; but, as the pain was becoming less 
■ and less acute, and as I retained my con¬ 
sciousness intact, I suffered him to proceed. 

To tell the trutli, I doubt whether I could 
have uttered a sound. At all events, I did 
not make the attempt. Presently, that is to 
say, after two or three minutes, the pain had 
entirely left me, and I felt what is commonly 
called, all in a glow. The native doctor now 
removed Ids eyes from off mine, and inquired 
if I were better. My reply, which I had no 
difficulty in giving at once, was in the affir¬ 
mative ; in short, that I was completely 
cured. Observing that, he placed his hands 
over his head, and pressed his skull, I asked 
him if he were suflering. 

“ Yes, slightly,” was bis reply. “ But, I 
am so accustomed to it; it gives me but little 
inconvenience.” 

I then begged of him to explain to me how 
it was tliat lio had the power to afford me 
such miraculous relief. That, he said, he 
was unable to do. He did not know. I 
then talked to him of mesmerism and of the 
wonderful performances of Doctor Esdaile in 
the Calcutta hospital. He had lately heard 
of mesmerism, he said ; but, years before j^e 
heard of it, he was in the habit of curing 
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people by assuaging tb&r pain. The gift 
had been given to him bo% after lie attained 
manhood. That, with one exception, and 
that was in the case of a Keranee—a half- 
caste—no patient had ever fallen asleep, or 
had become beehosh (unconscious), under his 
gaze. “ The case of the half-caste,” he went 
on to say, “ alarmed me. He fell asleep and 
' slept for twelve hours, snoring like a man in 
a state of intoxication.” I was not the fiwt 
European he had operated upon, he said; 
that in Bareilly, where he formerly lived, he 
had afforded relief to many officers and to 
several ladies. Some had tooth-achc, sefrae 
tic-dolorenx, some other pains. “But,” he 
exclaimed energetically, “the most extr.a- 
oi-dinary case 1 ever had, was that of a sahib 
who had gone mad—‘ drink delirious.’ His 
ivife would not suffer him to bo strapped 
down, and he was so violent that it took four 
or five other sahibs to hold him. 1 was sent 
for, .and, at first, had great difficulty with 
him and much trembling. At last, however, 
I locked his eyes up, as soon as 1 got him to 
look at me, and kept him for several hours 
as qui^ as a mouse, during which time be 
had no nraudy, no wine, no beer^ and, though 
he did not sleep, he liad a good long rest. 1 
stayed with him for two days, and whatever 
I told him to do he did immediately. He 
had great sorrow on his miud, poor man. 
Three of his children had died of fever 
within one short week, and he had lost much 
money by the failure of an agency-house in 
Calcutta. There was a cattle Berjeaiit, 
ton, an European, whom I also cured of 
that drinking madness by locking up his 
eyes.” 

What do you mean by locking up his 
eyes ? ” 

“Well, what I did with yon ; I locked up 
your eyes. When I got his eyes fixed on 
mine, he could not take them away-^could 
not move.” 

“But can you lock up any one’s eyes in 
the way that you locked up mine ?” 

“ No; not everybody’s. There was an 
artillery captain once who defied me to lock 
up his eyes. I tried very hard; but, instead 
of locking up his, he locked up mine, and I 
could not move till he permitted me. And 
there was a lady, the wife of a judge, who 
had pains in the head, which 1 could not cui'e, 
because she locked up my eyes. With her I 
trembled much, by struiuiug every nerve, but 
it was of no use.” 

* Do you know any other native who has 
the same power that you possess 1” 

“ Only three ; but, I dare say, there may 
be hundreds in these provinces who have it, 
and who use it. And now, sahib,” said the 
native d^tor, taking from his kummerbaud 
(the cloth that' encircles the waist) a bundle 
of papers, “ X desire to show you some of my 
certificates, at the same time to beg of you to 
pardon my apparent want of respect in 
appearing in your presence in this skull-cap 


instead of a turban ; bat the fact is, tiiat 
when Idieard yon were^in such great pain, I 
did not think it humane to delaji until I liad 
adorned myself.” 

I proceeded to ex.amine very carefully 
every one of his many certificates; not tliat 
1 was in any way interested in them, but 
because I knew it would afford him great 
pleasure. In all, they were ((uite as numerous 
as those which English charlatans publish in 
testimony of their skill in extracting corns. 
They were more elaborate, however; for it 
is by the length of a certificate that a native 
judg('s of its value—Uist in the same way 
tliat Poi'tridge, whefi Tom Jones tdok him to 
see Hamlet, itoUiired the character of'^tke 
King, because he spoke louder tlian anj' of 
^ho conqiany, “anybody coidd see that ho 
wjis a king.” As fo;" myself, I sat down and 
covered a whole sheet of foolscap in acknow¬ 
ledgment of ray gratitude to Mustaphu Khan 
Bahadoor, for having delivered me from 
unendurable torments. To my certificate I 
pinned a cheque on the North-West Bank for 
one hundred rupees (ten pounds),and, present¬ 
ing both documents to the doctor, permitted 
him to take his leave. Some months aftei*- 
wards, on discovering that tliis cheque had 
not been jiresentcd for payment, I wrote to 
the assistant-magistrate, and asked him, as 
a favour, to send for the native doctor, and 
obtain some information on the subject. lu 
reply, I wjis informed that the doctor pre¬ 
ferred keeping the cheque appended to my 
cerufic:ite as an imperishable memorial of 
the extraordinary value in wtiich his services 
had been held by an European gentleman, 
and that he would not pari with it for ten 
times the amount in gold or silver. Such a 
'str.ange peoplo are the n.'itives of India! 
Their cupidity is enormous, certainly, but 
their vanity (1 am speaking of the better 
class) is even greater. One hundred rupees 
was equal to half a* year’s earnings of the 
native doctor, and yet lie preferred holding 
the useless autograph of an insignificant 
sahib like myself for the amount rather than 
realise it. The native doctor evidently 
reasoned thus ;—“ I might spend the oue 
hundred rupees, might not be believed if 1 
made the assertion that 1 had received it; 
but here is the voucher.” Some may imagiuo 
that be kept it as a sort of decoy-^u^; but 
this 1 am perfectly satisfied was not the 
case. 

I was now about to leave Bijnore, and, as 
time was of no object to ibe, I made up my 
mind to toavel no more by palTtee, or horse 
d4k, hut ill the most iiidepeiideut aifti com¬ 
fortable manner. 1 therefore provided myself 
with two small tents, and two camels to 
carry them, two bullocks to carry the tent 
furniture, my bagg%ge, and stores; a pony 
for my own riding, and a similar animal for 
a boy khitmutghur, who was also my per¬ 
sonal servant or bearer. 

1 engaged also a cook and a sweeper, or 
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general helper; so that, when the sarvans 
(camel drivers), the bullock-man, and the 
ayeea (groons), were included, my establish¬ 
ment numbered, in all, eight servants!, whose 
pay in the aggregate amounted to fifty rupees 
(five pounds) per mensem. This, of course, 
included their “ keep,” for they pi’ovided 
themselves with food. The expense of keep- 
1 ing the camel^ the bullocks, and the ponies, 
i was, in all, thirty-five rupees (three pounds 
I fifteen shillings), per meusetn ; while my own 
expenses, including everything (except beer 
and cheroots), were not in excess of fifty ru¬ 
pees, per month ; so that I was thus enabled 
to travel about India at a cost of not more 
than two hundred pounds per annum, or two 
hundred and twenty-five ponhds at tlie very 
outside. The reader must remember tliat ii^, 
almost every one of the villages in India, 
fowls, eggs, rice, flour, native vegetah’es, 

I curry stuff', and milk are procurable, and at 
I very small prices, if your servants do not 
j cheat you, and mine did not; for I made an 
agreement with my boy kbitmutghur, to that 
effect; indeed I entered into a regular con¬ 
tract with him previous to stai-ting, touching 
the purchase of every article that would be 
required during my jouimey. This boy was, 
i in short, iny commissariat department. His 
I name was Shamslieer (a word, signifying in 
I the Persian langu.nge, “ a sword ”), but he 
j generally went by the name of Sham. He 
I had been for several months in the service of 
the assistant magistrate of Bijnore ; who, as 
a very great favour, permitted the boy to 
; accompany me on my travels; he was so 
j clever, so sharp, so intelligent, and so active 
j a servant. Me was not more than si.xtccn,' 
and very short for his age ; but stoutly built, 
and as strong as a young lion. He was, more¬ 
over, very good-looking and had, for a native 
of Hiudoostan, a very fair coni|>l exion. He 
I had been for several years the servant, or 
I officer on the staff of a govemor- 

j general, and he spoke English with consi- 
I derable fluency, but with an idiom so qinaint, 
j that it was amusing in the last degree to 
! listen to him. He had been “ spoilt ” in one 
sense of the word, while at Government 
House, not only by his own master, but by 
the wKfcle staff, who had encouraged him to 
give his opinions on all subjects with a free¬ 
dom which was at first very disagreeable to 
me. But, ere long, I, too, encouraged him 
to do so ; his opinions were so replete with 
- such strong common sense, an<l were ex¬ 
pressed in such an original fashion. If an 
inquiry touching a certain administration 
bad beSn called for by Parliament, what an 
invaluable witness would that boy have been 
before a Committee of either house—pro¬ 
dded he had not been previously “ tampered 
i; with!” 

1! When all my preparations had been eom- 
i pleted, I took leave of my friends, and left 
j Bijnore at three o’clock one moruipg. My 
I destination was Umballah. I did not take 


the main road ; bt|^a shorter ent across the 
country, conducted by a guide who knew the 
district well, and who was enjoined to proi- 
cure for me another guide as soon us his in- j 
formation failed him. 

By seven o’clock, we Kad travelled over 
twelve miles of ground, and as the sun was 
beginning to be very warm, I commanded a 
halt. Our tents were then pitched beneath 
at tope (cluster), of mango trees, wliose 
branches formed a dense shade. Having 
bathed, breakfasted, smoked, and read severm 
pages of a Persian book, I fell asleep, and 
was not awakened until noon, when Sham 
came into my tent, and reported that there 
was an abundance of black partridge in the 
neighliourhood; he then proposed that I 
should dine early—at one, p.m.— and at half¬ 
past four take my gun; and, permitting 
him to take another, sally forth in search 
of the game. To this proposal, I at once 
assented, and removing my camp stool to 
the opening of my little hill tent, I looked 
out into the flelds, where I saw some men 
ploughing. B’or the first .time, during my 
travels, I was struck with the apnearanco 
of the instrument which the natives use for 
tilling the soil; an instrument which, in 
fact, closely resembles that used by the 
IlomauB, according to the directions laid down 
in the Georgies: 

“ Curvi formam adcipit ulmui aratri,” &c. &c. 

—and, at first, I felt some siirprise, that an 
implement so apparently ill-fitted for the 
purpose for which it u designed, should 
answer all the requirements of the culti¬ 
vator. The substitution of the English 
plough for this native hhr, has been several 
'times projected by gentlemen who were 
zealous in the cause of agriculture; but 
without any success, or reasonable hope 
thereeff; for when we consider the cheap¬ 
ness, and the great amount of labour always 
available, the general lightness of the soil, 
the inaptitude of the natives of India for 
great, or continued physical exertion, the 
inferiority of the cattle, all of which are 
the marked characteristics of India, it would 
not only be undesirable, but impossible to 
introduce the English plough, generally, as 
an implement of husbandry, an implement 
requiring physical strength,manual dexterity, 
and a superior breed of cattle for draught. 
Rude onu simple as the native hkr is, or as 
it may seem to the casual observer, cursorily 
viewing the operation of ploughing, it has 
still many good qualities which render it pe¬ 
culiarly suited to the genius of the Indian 
cultivator; and it is not in any immediate 
endeavour to improve it, or alter it, that any 
real benefit can be conferred on the cause of 
Indian agriculture. All the efforts, there¬ 
fore, that have been made in that direction 
have been time and trouble expended to no 
purpose. It has been said, that all improve¬ 
ment to be real, must be i^ontaneous, or taka 
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rise withia itself, an^it irould seem to4bnt adduce greatly 
bo more reasonable to in||)rove such means | profit of the state, 
and appliances as tbe natives use and under¬ 
stand, -without running counter to the ideas, 
and shocking the prejudices, which they en¬ 
tertain, by endeavouring to compel, their 
adoption of European modes of culturewhich, 
however well suited to the land of their 
origin, have not the quality most necessary 
to their practicability, that of beiug comige- 
hensible to the people of India. The true 
end of agriculture; 

“ with artful toil , 

To melioimte and tame the stubborn soil, 

To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 
The graio, or herb, or plaut, that each demands,” 


to the advantage,and 
The information thus 


acquired, and not founded on ^e reports of 
native (government) collectors, police-officers, 
aud peaous (messengers), but ascertained by 
the personal inspecuon of European officials, 
aud from the opinions of the zemindars and cttU 
livators themselves, would enable the Govern¬ 
ment to know aud devise remedies to obviate 
the evils arising out of the gradual decline 
of tbe agricultural classes iu our earliest 
occupied territories. It would show the 
Governmeut many places where the expendi¬ 
ture of four or five thousand ruftees (four 
or five hundred founds) iu the repaiie 
or erection of a dam, for the obstruction of 
some raiii-filled nullah (a wide aud deep 
is best to be attained by aiding aud assisting I ditub), would yield a return yearly of equm 
tbe development of those resources of thejamonnt, besides affording employment, and 


soil, which have already been made visible by 
the people themselves. 

Acre it is that the duty of the Go- 
■t'eriinient begins. The precariousness of the 
land tenure is one of the greatest impediments 
to the outlay of capital by the teuant iu the 
improvement of the laud; and .is there 
is but 'little prospect of the removal of this 
objection, the Government should fulfil 
what would, were the case dlUercnt, be the 
obvious plans of the laudholdei, in develop¬ 
ing the resources of the soil. Irrigation and 
manure are the two great points most de¬ 
serving of attention. On both points the 
resources of the country are incalculable ; 
the advantages evident and immediate; lg)th 
require system and an dutlay of capital, 
which the zemindar (native landholder) is 
often unable, aud ofteuer unwilling to adopt 
aud incur—^from want of confidence in the 
administration of the law, and the law itself.. 
With the ryot, or cultivator, the case is very 
diflerent. ITie law, or the administration 
thereof, afiects him in a very slight degree, 
compai-ed with the zemindar. The laud 
tenure matters very little to him; his 
rights have been secured; he profits by 
the outlay of capital on the land. Ilisk, 
he has none. His advantage is immediate. 
But he does not possess the means of im¬ 
provement in any way. He may buihl a 
well, dig a tank, or plant a grove to the 
memory of a departed ancestor, and by so 
doing, enhance the value of tbe land to the 
zemindar ; but he almost always ruins him¬ 
self by tbe act, leaving his debts to be paid 
by his descendants, aud the well, tank, or 
grove mortgaged to the banker, for the extra 
expenses incurred in its establishment! It 
behoves an enlightened government to do for 
the people ana the country, what they are 
unable to do for themselves. An inquiry, 
properl^aet on foot, and undertaken by com¬ 
petent persons on tire part of the Govern¬ 
ment, to investigate all particulars regarding 
tbe state of agriculture, would bring to light 
mapy facta, which, if made fitting use of, 
would not only greatly redound to the honour 


tl)p means of livelihood to hundreds of per¬ 
sons. It would show where the opening of a 
road, or the building of a bridge, involving 
but a small expenditure, would give a new 
life to a part of the country hitherto forgotten, 
aud render the Inhabilants flourishing and 
happy, by throwing open to them a market 
for their ]>roduce—a market at present out 
of their reach. It would prove incontestably 
that the means of irrigation—the true water- 
]>ower of India, has been even more neglected 
than the water power of that (in comparison 
with the United States) sluggish colony, 
Canada. The initial step once taken—the 
march of improvement once fairly set on foot 
—jM-ivate enterprise, duly encouraged, will 
follow ill the wake of tbe Government; and 
capital once invested, land in India will be¬ 
come intrinsically v^uable, aud thus obtain 
the attention it merits. Agricultural im¬ 
provement would induce lasting ami increas¬ 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes (the 
bidk of the population) and of the country 
itself. 

“ What 1 Sham ! Dinner ready ? ” I ex¬ 
claimed, on otiserving the boy approaching 
the teiil with a tray and a table-cloth. 

“ Oh, yes, sir; quite ready. And very 
good dinner.” 

“ What have you got ?" 

“ Stewed duck, sir—curry, sir; pancake, 
sir. And, by the time you eat that, one little 
(]uail ready, sir, with toast. 1 gi^e dffiiner fit 
for a governor-general, sir; and the silver 
shining like the moon,.sir.” 

(It was in this way that he ran on whilst 
laying the table.) • 

“ But why are you preparing Covers for two, 
when I am dining alone t ” * 

“ Yes, sir. But only poor man’s has table 
laid for one. That place opposite is for com¬ 
pany sake. And suppose some gentleman 
came—not likely l^re, but suppose 1 Then 
all is ready. No running about—no calling 
out, ‘ Bring plate, knife aud fork, and spoon, 
aud gla^’ and all that. And if two plates 
Imd, master, if he iike^wben I am standing 
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behind his chair ‘keeping the dies while lord bad the tiger}(«skia taken oiF, and it I 
he eats, — may fancy that some friead or was sent to 2£nglaf'tl to be make a carpet for 
some lady sHting opposite, and in his own my lord’s sitting-room. And for many days j 
mind he may hold some guftoogoo (con- all the gentlemens laughed, and asked of ouo { 
Tersation). That’s why 1 lay the table for another, ‘ Who shot the tiger 1 ’ And the 
two, sir.” Governor-General was so happy and so proud, 

1 had been warned by the gentleman who and wore his liead as high as a seesu-tree. 
permitted Sham to accompany me, tliat lie But he had enough of tiger-shooting in that 
was such an invaluable servant,—it was only one tiger; for he was not a sportsmau, and 
politic to let him have his own way, in did not like the jolting of the elephant in tlio 
trilling matters; and, therefore, instead of jungle.” 

objectiug to his proceeding, I applauded his ISly repast ended and the table-cloth re- 
foresight. moved, I lighted a cigar and took ray camj>- 

Whilst discussing the stewed duck, which sto6l once more to the opening of the tent, 
was excellent,—as was‘■indeed every dish when, to my surprise, ana somewhat to my 
prepared by Sham, when he had “ his own dismay, I found myself besieged by a host 
way and while be was slanding boliiii J me, of ryots, cultivators of the soil, each bear¬ 
keeping the flies off with a chowne (a, ing a present in the shape of a basket of j 

quantity of long horsehair fastened to a fruits or vegetables ; or a brass dish covered i 

handle), I talked to him without turning my with almo^s, raisins, and native sweet- j 

head : meats. These poor creature!^ who doubtless j 

“ You say you wish to tak'e a gun. Have fancied that 1 was a sahib in authority j 

you ever been out shooting 1 ” (possibly. Sham had told them that 1 was a | 

" Oh, yes, sir. When my master went up commissioner—a very great man—on a tour : 
from Calcutta to Mussuorie and Simlah with of inspection), prostrated themselves at luy j 
the Governor-General, I went with him. feet, and in the most abject manner imagin- j 
And 1 often went out shooting in the Ohoon, able, craved my favour and protection. 1 ! 

with my master, who was a great sportsman, promised each and every one of them, with 
sir. And I was out with my master—on the much sincerity, that if ever it lay in my j 
same elephant—when the Governor-General power to do them a service, they might 
shot the tiger.” depend upon luy exerting myself to the t 

What! Bid the Governor-General shoot utmost; au<l then I made a variety of in- | 
a tiger ?” quirios, touching their respective ages, faini- I 

“ Oh no, sir. But my master and the other lies, circuruatances, and prospects, in order 
gentleman make liim think he did, sir.” to prove that I had already taken an interest i; 
“ Explain yourself.” in tliem. I then asked them some questions ij 

“Well, sir, the Govemor-Genei’al said he touching the game in the locality, and was ij 
had heal'd a great deal of tiger-shooting, and' glad to hear tlie report made by Sham cun- i 
should like to see sumo, for once. So my Armed to tlie letter. I was assured tU.at 'j 
master, who was a very funny gentleman, -the light jungle in the rear of my tents 
wont to an oflicer in tlie Dlioon,—another literally swarmed with black partridges. ! 
very funny gentleman,—and between them It was now nearly time to go out, and in ; 
it was agreed that his lordship should shoot the coai-se of two hours, I brought down no ' 
one tigei’. And so they sent out some native less than seven brace, while Sham distin- I 
shikarees (huntsmen) and told them to guished himself by killing five birds. By | 
wouud, but not kill, one big tiger in the the time I returned to my tent, f was ■ 
jungle, and leave him there. And the native weary, and retired to rest, having previously | 
slilkarees did shoot one big tiger in the inn- given orders that 1 was to be called at two i 
gle, and tliey came and made a report where a.ii., insomuch as at tliat hour 1 intended 
he was lying. Then, next morning, wlieu all to resume the march. It is one thing, how- 
tbe elephants and gentlemens was ready, and I ever, to retire to rest, btit it is another thing 1 
the Governor-General had his gun in his to sleep. What with the croaking of the 
liaud, they all went to the jungle ; and when frogs in a neighboui'ing tank, aiid the buzzing 
they got to the place and heard the tiger ‘ and biting of the musquitoes in my tent, 1 
growl very angrily, niy master called out: could not close an eye. I lay awake the 
‘There, my lord, — there he is; take your'whole night, thinking—thinking of a thou- 
shot! ’ and my lor'd tired bis gun, and my sand things, hut of home chiefly ; and right 
master cried ‘out vei-}' loud; * My lord, you’ve glad was I when Sliam approached my bed, 
hit hini! ’ And my lord, who was very much holding in one hand a cup of very hot and 
confused — not being a sportsman — said,' strong coffee, and in the other _my cigar-ease, 

‘ Have 11 ’ And all the gentlemens cried while the noise outside, inoident on the 
out: ‘ Yes,- my lord 1 ’ And then some of the striking of the tents and the breakgig up of 

f entlemena closed round.the tiger and killed the little camp, was as the sweetest music to 
im, by firing many bullets at him. And my my ears. I 

Ihe BigJit of Tranalaiing Atiiclea from HousshotJ> WoESB ia rewved hy the Authora. 
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j WELL-AUTHENTICATED RAPPINGS. 

i| The writer, who is about to record three 
11 spiritual experiences of his own in the present, 
trutiiful article, deems it essential to state 
|i that, down to the time of Lis being favored 
j! therewith, he had not been a believer in 
,1 rappings, or tippings. His vulgar notions of 
!| the spiritual world, represented its inbabi- 
i tauts iis probably advanced, oven beyond the 
I intellectual supremacy of Peckliam or New 

I York ; and il seemed to him, cousidering 
:j the large amount of ignorance, presumption, 
ij and folly with which this earth is blessed, so 
i{ very unnecessary to call in immaterial Beings 
'i to gratify mankind with bad spelling and 
! worse nonsense, that the presumption was 
!i strougly against those respected films taking 
:i the trouble to come Jiere, for no better ]mr- 
:< ]>usu than to make 3ux>ererugatory idiots of 

II themselves. • 

I’liis was the writer’s gross and flesliy 
! state of mind at so late a period as the tweuty- 
I sixth of December last. On that memo- 
I rable morning, at about two hours after 

j dayliglit,—that is to say, at twenty minuted 

before ten by the writer’s watch, which stood 
I on a table at his bedside, and which can be 
i seen at the publishing-office, and identified as a 
j demi-chronometer made by ilAUTiE of Genev.t, 
and numbered 67,709—on that memorable 
morning, at about two hom-s after daylight, 
the writer, starting up in bed with his hand 
to his forehead, distinctly felt seventeen heavy 
throbs or beats in that region. They were 
accompanied by a feeling of pain in the 
locality, and by a general sensation notuidikc 
that which is usually attendant on biliousness. 
Yielding to a sudden impulse, the writer asked: 

“What is this?” 

The answer immediately returned (in 
throbs or beats upon the forehead) was, 
“ Yesterday.” 

The writer then demanded, being as yet 
but imperfectly awake: 

“ What was yesterday ? ” 

Answer: “ Christmas Day.” 

The .writer, being now quite come to 
himself, inquired, “Who is the Medium in 
this case ? ” 

Answer: “Clarkins.” 

Question : “ Mrs. Clarkins, or Mr. Clar¬ 
kins?" 


Answer: “Both.’* 

Question: “By Mr., do you mean Old 
Clarkins, or Young Clarkins ? ” 

, Answer : “ Both.” 

Now, the writer had dined with his friend 
Chirkins (who can be appealed to, at the 
State-Paper Office) on the jmevious day, and 
spirits had actually been discussed at that 
dinner, under various aspects. It was in the 
writer’s remembrance, also, that both Clark¬ 
ins Senior and Cl.arkins .Junior had been very 
active in such discussion, and had rather 
pressed it on the company. Mrs. Clarkins 
too had joined in it with animation, and had 
observed, in a joyous if not an exuberant 
tone, that it was “ only once a year.” 

Convinced by these tokens that the rapping 
was of spiritual origin, the writer proceeded 
as follows: 

“ Who are you ? ” 

The rapping on the forehead was resumed, 
but in a most incoherent manner. It was for 
^sorae time im^iossible to make sense Of it. 
After a pause, the writer (holding his head) 
repeated the inquiry in a solemn voice, ac¬ 
companied with a groan: 

“ Who AKE you ? ” 

Incoherent ra))pings were still the response. 

The writer then jiskcd, solemnly as before^ 
and with another groag : 

“ What is your name ? ” 

The rei)ly was conveyed in a sound exactly 
resembling a loud hiccough. It afterwards 
appeared th.at this spirituid voice was dis¬ 
tinctly heard by Alexander Pumpion, the 
writer’s footboy (seventh son of Widow 
Pumpion, mangier), in an adjoining chamber. 

Question: “Your name cannot be Hic¬ 
cough ? Hiccough is not a proper name ? ” 

No answer being returned, the writer said : 

“ I solemnly charge you, by our joint know¬ 
ledge of Clarkins the Medium—of Clarkins 1 

Senior, Clarkins Junior,'and Clarkins Mrs.— | 

to reveal your name! ” * i 

The reply rapped out with •extreme 
unwillingness, was, “Sloe-Juice, Logwood, 
Blackberry.” 

This appeared to tho writer sufficiently like 
a parody on Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard- 
Seed, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, to 
justify the retort: 

“ Thttf is not your name ? ” 

The rapping spirit admitted, “ No." 
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“Wien -what do they generally call yon 1 ” the previoua rema^sble visitatioD, and had 
A pauBO. again been partakmg of the compliments of 

“ I aek y^n, what do they generally call the season. The preceding day had been 
yon 1" , . * passed in hilarity. He was (a> bis way to a 

The spirit, evidently under coercion, re- celebrated town, a welhknown commercial 
sponded, in a most solemn manner, “ Port! ” emporium where he had business to transact, 
This awful communication caused the and had lunched in a somewhat greater hurry 
writer to lie prostrate, on the verge of insen- than is usual on railways, in consequence of 
sibility, for a quarter of an hour: during the train lieing behind time. His lunch had 
wliich the rappings were continued with vio- bean very reluctantly administered to him by 
lence, and a host of spiritual appearances a young lady behind a counter. She had 
passed before his eyes, of a black hue, and been much occupied at the time with the 
greatly resembling tadpoles endowed with arrangement of her hair and dress, and her 
the power of occasionally spinning themselves expl^essive countenance had denoted disdain, 
out into musical notes as they swam down It will be seen that this young lady proved 
into space. After contemplating a vast to be a powerful Medium. 

Legion of these appearances, the writer de- The writer had returned to the first-class 
manded of the rapping spirit: ^carriage in which he chanced to be travelling 

“ How am 1 to present you to myself ? alone, the train bad resumed its motion, he 
What, upon the whole, is most like you 1 ”* had fallen into a doze, and the unimpeachable 
The terrific reply was, “Blacking.” watch already mentionwl recorded forty-five 

As soon as the writer could command his minutes to have elapsed since his interview 
emotion, wliicli was now very great, he wdth the Medium, when he was aroused by a 
inquired ; very singular musical instrument. 'Ibis iu- 

“ Had 1 better take something ?” strament, he found to his achuiraiion not 

Answer: “Yes.” utiniixed with alarm, was performing in his 

Question : “ Can I write for something ? ” inside. Its tones were of a low and rippling 
Answer : “ Yes.” character, difficult to describe ; but, if such a 

A pencil and a slip of paper which were on comparison may be admitted, resembling a 
cbe table at the bedside immediately bounded melodious heart-hum. Be this as it may, 
into the writer’s hand, and he found lijmself they suggestetl that humble sensation to 
forced to write (in a curiously unsteady cha- the writer. 

racter and all down-hill, whereas his own Concurrently with his becoming aware of 
writing is remarkably plain and straight) the the phenomenon in question, llie writer jier- 
followiug spiritnal note. ceived that his attention was being solicited 

“Mr. C. T>. S. Pooney presents his corapli- by a hurried succession of angry raps in the 
ments to Messrs. Bell and Company, Phar- stomach, and a pressure on the chest. A 
maceutical chemists, Oxford Street, opposite ‘sceptic no more, he immediately communed 
to Portland Street, and begs them to have with the spirit. The dialogue was as follows: 
the goodness to send him by Bearer a five- • Question : “ Do 1 know your name '{ ” 
grain genuine blue pill and a genuine black Answer: “ 1 should think so ! ” 
draught of corresponding power.” Question : “ Does it begin with a P1 ” 

But, before entrusting this document to Answer (second time): .“7 should think 
I Alexander Pumpion (wh6 unfortunately lost so ! " 

I it ou his return, if he did not even lay him- Question: “ Have you two names, and 
self open to the suspicion of having wilfully does each begin with a P ? ” 

I inserted it into one of the holes ot a j^ieram- Answer (tliii-d time): “ I should think so !” 

j bulating chesnut-ruaater, to see how it would Question : “ I charge you to lay aside this 

i flare), the writer resolved to test the rapping levity, and inform me what you are called.” 

I spirit with one conclusive questiou. He The spirit, after reflecting for a few aecouds, 

j there%e asked, in a slow and impressive spelt out P. O. K K. The musical instru- 

! voice : ment then performed a abort and fragmentary 

“ Will ^these remedies make my stomach strain. The spirit then recommenced, awl 

adie 1” B|)cdt out the word “P. I. E.” 

It is impossible to describe the prophetic Now, this precise article of pastry, this 
confldence of the reply. “ Yes.” The assur- particular viand or comestible, actually had 

ance was fully borne V)ut by the result, as the formed—let the scoffer know—the sta^e of 

writer will long remember; and after this tlie writer’s lunch, and actually bad been 

experience it were needless to observe that handed to him by the young lady whom he 

be could no longer doubt. • now knew to be a powerful Medium! Highly 

The next communication of a deeply inter- gratified by the conviction thus forced upon 
eating oharacter with which the writer was his mind that the knowledge with wkich he 
favored, occurred on one of,, the leading lines conversed was not ot this world, the writer 
of rulway. The circnmstauces under wMch pursued the dialogue, 
the revelation was made to him—ou the second Qn^tion : “ They call you Pork Pfie 1 ” 

day of January in the present yearj—were Answer; “Yes." 

these: He had recovered from the efiects of: Question (which the writer timidly put, 
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after struggling with soil^aturalTelaetaTice), 
“ Are you, in feet, Pork Pie ? " 

Answer: “Tea.” 

It were vain to attempt; a description of 
the mental comfort ana relief which the 
writer derived from this important answer. 
He proceeded: 

(Question: “Let us understand each other. 
A part of you is Pork, and a part of 3 'ou is 
Pie?” ■ • 

Answer: “Exactlyso." 

Question: “ What is your Pie-part made 
of?" , 

Answer: “ Lard.” Then came a sorrowful 
strain from the mnsfeal instrument. Then 
the word “ Dripping.” 

Question: “ flow am I to present you to 
my mind ? What are you roost like ? ” , 

Answer (very quickly): “ Lead.” 

A sense of (lespondency overcame the 
writer at this point. When ho had in some 
measure conquered it, he resumed: ‘ 

Question: “Your other nature is a Porky 
nature. What has that nature been chiefly 
sustained upon t ” 

Answer (in a sprightly manner): “Poi’k, to 
be sore! ” 

Question: “Not so. Pork is not fed upon 
Pork ? ” 

Answer: “ Isn’t it, though ! ” 

A strange internal feeling, resembling a 
flight of pigeons, seized upon the writer. 
He then became illuminated in a surprising 
manner, and said: 

“Do I understand you to hint th.at^tlie 
human race, incautiously attacking the indi¬ 
gestible fortresses called by j'our name, and^ 
not having time to storm them, owing to the 
great solidity of their almost inipregnahle 
walls, are in the habit of leaving much <tf 
tbeii’ contents in the hands of the Mediums, 
who with such pig uouinsh the tugs of future 
pies?” 

Answer: “That’s it!” 

Question : “ Then to paraphrase the words 

ot our immortal bard-” 

Answer (interrupting): 

“ The Bune pork ia its time, makes many pics. 

Its least being seven pasties.” 

I^ie writer’s emotion was profound. But, 
again desirous still farther to try the Spirit, 
and to ascertain whether, in the poetic phra¬ 
seology of the advanced seers of the United 
States, it hailed from one of the inner , and 
more elevated circles, he tested its know- 
le(^ with the following 
Question: “ In the wild harmony of the 
musical instrument within me, of which I 
am again conscious, what other substances 
are there airs of, besides those you have men- 
tione<M ” 

Answer: “ Cape. Gamboge. Camomile. 
Treacle. Spirits of wine. Distilled Potatoes.” 
Question: “ Nothing else ? ” 

Answer: “Nothing worth mentioning.” 

Let the scomer tremble and do homage; 


let the feeble sceptic blueh! The w»ter 
at his lunch had demanded of the powerful 
Medium, a glass of Slier^, anti likewise a 
small glass m Brandy. Who can doubt that 
the articles of commerce indicated by the 
Spirit were supplied to him from that source 
under those two names ? 

, Oke other instance may suffice to prove 
that experiences of the foregoing nature are 
no longer to lie questioned, and that it ought 
to be made capital to attempt to explain 
them away. It is au exquirite case of 
Tipping. 

The writer’s Destiny had appointed him to 
entertain a hopelelh affection for Miss Ij. B., 
of Bungay, in the county of Suffolk. Miss 
L. B. had not, at the period of the occurrence 
of the Tipping, openly rejected the writer’s 
offer of his hand and heart; but it has 
since seemed probable that she had been 
withheld from doing so, by filial fear of her 
father, Mr. B., who was favourable to the 
writer’s pretensions. Now, mark the Tip¬ 
ping. A young man, obnoxious to all weU- 
coustitnted minds (since married to Miss 
L. B.), was visiting at the house. Young B,, 
was also home fi'om school. The writer was 
present. The family party were assembled 
about a round table. It was the spiritual 
time of twilight in the moqth of July. 
OVqects could not be discerned with any 
degree of distinctness. Suddenly, Mr. B. 
whose senses had been lulled to repose, 
infused-terror into all our breasts, by uttering 
a passionate roar or ejaculation. His words 
(bis ednoation was neglected in his youth) 
were exactly these: “ Damme, here’s some¬ 
body a shoving of a letter into my hand, 
under my own mahogany ! ” Consternation 
seized the assembled group. Mrs. B. aug¬ 
mented the prevalent dismay by declaring 
that somebody had been softly treading on her 
toes, at intervals, for half-an-hour. Greater 
consternation seized the assembled group. 
Mr. B. called for limits. Now, mark the 
Tipping. Young B, cried (I quote his ex¬ 
pressions accurately), “It’s the spirits, father! 
They’ve been at it with me this last fortnight.” 
Mr. B. demanded with in-acibility, “ What do 
you mean, sir ? What have they been at ? ” 
Young B. replied, “ Wanting to make a 
regular Post-office of me, father. They’re 
always handing impalpable lefte^s to me, 
father. A letter must have come creeping 
roniid to you by mistake.* I must be a 
Medium, father. O here’s a go!” cried 
'^oung B. “ If I an’t* a jolly Medium ! ” 
The boy now became,violefltly convulsed, 
spluttering exceedingly,' and jerkin]^ out his 
legs and arms in a manner calculated to 
cause me (and which did cause me) serious 
inconvenience ; for, I was supporting his 
respected mothenwithin range of his boots, 
and he conducted himself like a telegraph 
before the invention of the electric one. All 
this tiine Mr. B. was looking about under 
the table for the letter, while the obnoxious 
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youQg man, since maiiied to Miss L. B., 
protected tliat young lady in an obnoxiont 
manner. “ O here’s a go! " Young B. con¬ 
tinued to cry without intermission, “If I 
an’t a jolly Medium, father j Here’s a go! 
Tliere’il be a 'Pipping presently, father. Look 
out for the table 1 ’^Now mark tlie 'Pipping. 
The table tipjjed so violently as to strike 
Mr. B. a good half-dozen-times on his bald 
head while he was looking under it; which 
caused Mr. B. to come out with great agility, 
and rub it with much tenderness (I refer to 
his head), and to imprecate it with much 
violence (I refer to tlie table). I observed 
that the tipping of the t^lc wiis uniformly 
in the direction of the magnetic current; 
that is to say, from south to north, or from 
young B. to Mr?B. I should have ni^e some 
further observations on this deeply interest¬ 
ing point, but that the table suddenly re¬ 
volved, and tipjieil over on myself, bea.rit)g me 
to the grounil with a force increased by the 
momciiturn irnptirted to it by young B., who 
came over with it in a state of mental 
exaltation, and could not be displacetl for 
some time. In the interval, 1 was aware of 
being cru.4ied by his weight and the table’s, 
and also of his constantly calling out to his 
sister and the obnoxious young man, that be 
foresaw there would be another Tipping 
presently. 

None swell, however, took place. Tie 
recovered after taking a short walk with 
them in the dark, and no worse effects of the 
very beautifiil experience with which we had 
been favoured, were perceptible in him during 
the re.st of the evening, than a slight tendency 
to hysterical l.aughter, and a notico.able ] 
attriictiou (I might almost term it fascina¬ 
tion) of his left hand, in the direction of his 
heart or waistcoat-pocket. 

Was this, or wjis it not a case of Tipping ? 
Will the sceptic and the scoffer rejdy t 

WANDERING'S IN' INDIA. 

I WAS twelve days marching from Bijnore 
to IJiuballah, and, by keeping away from the 
high-road, I did not see during my journey a 
single European face. -1 moved entirely 
aniongi^k the people, or r.ather the peasantry, 
of tlie upper provinces of India ; a very poor 
and very'ignorant peasantry, but, compara¬ 
tively speaking, civil aud"^ honest. Sham 
made a much greater impression upon them 
than I did ; mounted on his pony, and 
drest in very gay a’i.tire—^a purple velveW 
tunic, pyjanmhs'df red silk trimmed with gold 
lace, a tiwban of very gorgeous asjiect, and 
shoes embroidered all over with silver. IJe 
had more the appearance of a young rajah or 
prince, than a gentleman’s servant. And 
Sham talked to his corptrymeu—if the 
wretched Hindoos could be so culled—in a 
lofty sti-ain which vastly amused me, though 
I did not approve of it. I said nothing, how¬ 
ever. As for the camp oiTaugemeutd, he had i 


completely taken th^ out of my hands; and 
he was so much beiatr. manager than myself 
that I was well content that it should be so; 
all-that was left to me was to name the hour 
for departing from an encampment-groaud 
and the next spot whereon I wished my tents 
pitched. 

It was past six o’clock on the morning of 
the twentieth of A}>ril, when I came within a 
fewoniiles of Umballah. 'fhe mornings and 
the nighl^ wei-e still cool; but, in the day, 
the heat was beginning to be very severe. 
However, after taking my coffee and making 
my t'oilet, I caused my pony to be re-saddled, 
and, followed by Sham mounted on his pony, 
rode into the c.aiitonnients, inquiring my 
way, as I went along, of tho various ser¬ 
vants who were moving about. I eventually 
found myself at the door of a bungalow which 
w;is tenanted by a very old friend and dis¬ 
tant connection of mine. He was an otlicer- 
in mile of her Majesty’s re^meiits of foot 
then stationed at Umballah. 

“You will sleep here, of course, during 
your stay,” he said ; “ but you are the guest 
of the mess, remember. We have settled ail 
that, .and we will go up in the buggy pre¬ 
sently to deposit your pasteboard in the mess 
re.adin<;-room, 1 will point out to you where 
you will always find your knife and fork, and 
1 will introduce to you all the servants—the 
mess-sergeant especially.” 

1 must now digress for a brief while, in 
order to give the uninitiated reader some idea 
of Iitdiau etiquette as it exists amongst 
Europeans, members of society. In other 
countries, or, at all events, in England, when 
a gentleman goes to take ii]> Ids abode, for a 
long or a short insriod, in a strange locality, it 
is usual for the residents, if they desire to 
show him any civilitv or make his ac(juatiifc- 
auce, to call upon him in the first instance. 
In India, the revei’se is the case. 'I'he 
stranger must m.ake his ronnd of calls, if he 
wishes to know the residents; and, what is 
more, he must leave his cards on the mess, 
“ for the colonel and oflicers of her Majesty’s 

-lieginieut.” You may leave a carfl on 

every oflicer in the regiment, from the senior 
colonel down to the junior ensign ; and each 
of tliem may, and possibly will, invite you to 
his private board ; but^ if you omit to leave a 
card on the mess, it would be a gross breuch 
of decorum in any member of the mess to in¬ 
vite you to dine at the mess-table, because 
you have “not left a card on the mess.” 
And not only to the royal regiments does the 
rule pertain, but to every regiment in India, 
and to every brigade of artillery. 

Having left my cards at the mess of Ihe 
regiment to which my friend belonged, I was 

driven to the mess-house of the-Dnogoons, 

where another expenditure of cards was in¬ 
curred ; then, to the mess-houses of the two 
native infantry regiments, and the mess-house 
of the native cav^ry regiment. I was then 
whisked off to the house of General Sir 
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Doodle Dudley, G.C.B.JI who commanded 
the division. The Geuiral was very old, 
■close on eighty; but he was “ made up ” 
to represent a gentleman of about forty. 
His diesmit wig fitted him to perfection, 
and his whiskers wore dyed, so adroitly 
that tliey were an exact imitation of tlieir 
original colour. The white teeth were 
all false—likewise the pink colour in the 
cheeks and the ivory hue of the forehead, 
for the General’s dress, it fitted him like a 
glove, and his patent leather boots luid his 
gold spurs were the neatest and prettiest I 
had ever seen. In early life. Sir Doodle Hiad 
been a rival and an acquaintaucc of Beau 
BruramelL When a colonel in the Peninsular 
war, he had been what is called a very good 
regimental officer; but, from eighteen hun¬ 
dred and eighteen until liis api)ointment to' 
India, in eigliteen hundred and forty-seven, iis 
a general of division, he had been unattached, 
aud had never done a single day’s duty, fie 
was so hopelessly deaf, that he never 
■even attempted to ask what was said to him ; 
but a stranger, as I was, would scarcely 
haye credited it; for the General talked, 
laughed, and rattled on as tJiough he were 
perfectly unconscious of his iulirmity. 1 
ventured a casual remark tuuchiiig the 
late dust-storm which had swept over the 
district, to which the General very vivaciously 
replied : 

“ yes, my good, sir. I knew her iu the 
zeuitli of her beauty and inlluence, wheu sbe 
was a lady patroness of Almack’s an^ the 
cliief favourite of his lioyal Jlighneas the 
Priuce Eegent. Oh, yes ! she is dead, I see 
by the last overlaud paper; but I did uotr 
think she was so old as they say she was— 
eighty-four. Only fancy, eighty-four ! ” Then 
darting off at a tangent, ho remarked: “ I 
see they give it out that I am to have tlie 
coramand-iii-chief at Bombay. The iiict js, J 
don’t want Bombay, and so I have told my 
friends at the Xloi'se Guards at least a dozeu 
times. 1 want the governorship and the 
command-iu-chiof at the Cape ; but, if they 
thrust Bombay upon me, 1 suppose 1 must 
take it. One can’t always pick and choose, 
and I fancy it is only right, to oblige now 
aud then.” 

“ We shall be very sorry to lose you, Gene¬ 
ral,” said my friend, mechanically," very sorry 
indeed.” 

" So I have told his Excellency,” exclaimed 
the General, who presumed that my friend 
was now talking on an entirely different sub¬ 
ject, “ So 1 have told him. But he will not 
listen to me. He says that if the court 
martial still adheres to its finding of murder, 
he will upset the whole of the proceedings, 
aud <y-der the man to return to his duty ; 
and the court will adhere to its original 
finding; for the court says, and 1 say, 
that a private who deliberately loads 
liis firelock, and deliberately fires at and 
wounds a sergeant, cannot properly be 


convicted of manslaughter/miy. Well; it 
cannot be hepled, I supjpose. Tlie fart is, 
the commauder-in-chief is noy too old 
for his work; and ho is, as he always 
was, very obstinate and self-willed.” And 
the General continued: “ For the com¬ 

mand of an army or a division in India, we 
want men who are not above listening to the 
advice of the experienced officers by whom 
they arc surronnded ! ” 

When wo were leaving the General, he 
mistook me for my friend and my friend for 
me, and resjiectively addressed us accord¬ 
ingly. (His eyesight was very imperfect, and 
he was too valu to wear glasses.) lie thanked 
me for having brought my friend to call upon 
him, and assured my friend that it would 
afford him tlie greatest pleasure iu the world 
if the acquaintance, that day made, should 
r^oD into friendship. 

“ Jlc is an imweile,” I remarked, when 
we were driving away from the General’s 
door. 

“ Yes, and he has been for the last six or 
seven years,” was the replj’. 

“But he must be labouring under some 
delusion witli respect to being appointed 
to the coniinand-iu-c)iief of an Indian pre¬ 
sidency {” 

“ Mothiug of the kind. He is certain of it. 
He will go to Bombay before , six weeks are 
over. You will see.” 

The General went to Bombay, where he 
played such fantastic tricks before high hea¬ 
ven, that the angels could not have “ wept ” 
for laughing .at them. Auioiigst' other 
things, lie insisted on the officers of the 
regiments buttoning tlieir coats aud jackets 
up to the throat, during the hottest time 
of the year! He would have nothing 
unmilitai'y, he said, "hot climate or no 
hot climate.” He was quite childish before 
he relinquishod his command, and was 
brought home jn»t in time to die in his 
t'ntherland, and at the country seat of his 
aristocratic ancestors. Although utterly un¬ 
fitted, iu his after life, to command tropps, he 
was a very polished old geutloman, ex¬ 
ternally ; and having enjoyed a very iutuuate 
acquaintance with Bluchcr, and other cele¬ 
brated commanders, he could I'epeat many 
anecdotes of them worthy of remembrance. 
“ Blueher,” he used to say, “ gen^irally turned 
into bed all standing, jack-boots included; 
and if Ids valet forgot to take off his 
spurs, and tbey became enianglcd with the 
sheets, woe betide the valet! The toiTcnt of 
abuse that he poured lbrth,,was something 
terrific.” I also heard the Genernj siiy tlrnt 
Blueher, having seen everything in London, 
remarked with great eamestuess: “Give 
me Ludgate Hill! ” ' and' on being asked to 
explain why, replied, with retereuce to the 
number of jowelltrs’ and silversmiths’ shops 
which, in that day, decorated the locality, 

“ Mmn Gott! What pillage ! ” 

Aitfr leaving the General’s house, wo 
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called u^n som^ »x or eight other magnates 
of *[JmbalIah, for the time being; and on 
returning ttf the mess-house,at the boor of Tif¬ 
fin, I was rather fatigued. The scene, however, 
revived me considerably. There wer^seated 
' round the large table, in the centre of the 
lonely room, some seventy or eighty officers 
of all ranlm, from the various regiments iti 
the station. There was to be a meeting held 
that day at the mess-room, to discuss some 
local matter, mid the majority of those pre¬ 
sent had been invited to “ tiif ” previously. 
No one was in uniform—at least not in miU- 
tarv uniform—all wore light shooting-coats 
and wide-awake hats cowered with turbans. 
The local question touching the beat 
means of watering the mall, where the resi¬ 
dents used to take their evening ride or drive 
—having been discussed, the party broke up.' 
Some went to the different biliiard-rooius^to 
play matches (for money, of course) ; others 
retired to private bungalows to play cards, or 
read while Tcclming on a couch or a bed, or a 
mat upon the door. Eveiy one smoked and 
sipped some sort of liquid. It was to a 
room in my friend’s bungivlow that eleven of 
the party, inclusive of myself, repaired, to 
wile away the time until sun-down, by play¬ 
ing whist. 

Never did the character of an officer's life in 
India strike me so forcibly as on that after¬ 
noon. There was an air of lassitude and sa¬ 
tiety about every one present. The day was 
hot and muggy, and the atmosphere very op¬ 
pressive. It was a fatiguing bore to deal the 
cards, take up the tricks, mark the game, or 
raise to one’s lips the clai'et cup which Sham 
had been called upon to brew. Sham was 
well known to most of the officers of the 
regiment to which my friend belonged. He 
had made their acquaintance (to use bis own 
words) when he was on the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s staff. 

The three men who had not cut in at whist, 
were lounging about, and making ineffectual 
attenii>ts to keep up a conversatiou. The 
sluioting coats and the waistcoats were now 
discarded, and the suspendciu, and the shoes, 
or boots; in short, each person only wore 
strictly necessaiy clothing, while the native 
(coolie), in the verandah was ever and anon 
lotidly called upon to pull tlie punkah as 
strongly as possible. That room, tliat after- 
‘ noon, presented a perfect picture of cantonment 
life in India, during the summer season, be¬ 
tween the hours of two and half-past five, 
r.M. The body is too much exhausted to 
admit of any serious mental eiertiou beyond 
that whi(^ sheer amusement can afford; and 
it is by no means uncommon to find your 
partner or yourself dropping off to sleep when 
called upon to lead a card, or follow suit. 
The three men who were sitting (or lying), 
out, soon yielded to the '-mfluence of the 
punkah, closed their.eyes, and got up a snbre 
—each holding between his infers the che¬ 
root he had been smoking. 


Ah, yes! It is ^y bad to have to endure 
the frightful heat^ feed one’s blood on the 
broil, even under a punkah, and with doors 
and windows closed to exclude the hot air of 
the open day. But what must it be for the 
men, the privates, and their Wives and chil¬ 
dren? 'Ihcy have no punkahs; though it 
has been shown that they might have them 
at a trifling cost. They have no cold water 
much less iced water, to sip; though they 
might have it, if the authorities had the good 
sense (to put humanity entirely out of the 
question), to be ecouomical of that invaluable 
commodity in India, British flesh and blood. 
They, the men of the ranks, and their wives 
and children, have no spacious apartments 
(with well fitted domrs and windows), to move 
about in; though there is no reason why 
they should not have them, for the land 
coats nothing, and labour and material is 
literally dirt cheap in the upper provinces of 
India. 

"Bui, the Bbyal Iiifiuitry Barracks at 
Umballah is a flue large building ? ’ It 
may be suggested. I reply: “Not for a 
regiment one thousand strong.” A regi¬ 
ment mustering one thousand bayonets, to say 
nothing of the numerous women and the 
more numerous children. In a cold climate 
it would be ample for their accommodation ; 
but not here, where, in a room occupied by 
ail ofiicer, the thermometer frequently stands 
at ninety-three degi'eos and sometimes at one 
liuudreil and five degrees. In the matter of 
ice.The reader must be informed how it is 
manufactured. During the “ cold weather,” 
(as the winter is always callc<l), small earth¬ 
enware vessels of shallow build, resembling 
saucers in sliaiie, are filled with water, and 
placed in an open field, upon a low bed of 
straw. At dawn of day there is a coating of 
ice upon each vessel, of about the thickness 
of a ^'dliug. This is collected by men, women, 
and children (natives), who receive for each 
morning’s, or hour’s work, a sum Of money, 
ill cowries, equal to about half of a farthing. 
When collected, it is carried to an ioe-j>it, 
and there stored. The expenses are borne by 
a subscription, and the amount fur each ticket 
depends entirely on the number of siibseribcrs. 
In some large stations, an ice ticket for the 
hot season costs only three pounds. In smaller 
stations it will cost six pounds. The amouut 
of ice I'eceived by each ticket-holder is about 
four pounds, and is brought away each morn¬ 
ing at daylight, in a canvas bag enveloped in 
a thick blanket, by the ticket-holder’s own 
servant. It is then deposited in a basket maile 
expressly for the purpose. In this basket is 
placed the wine, beer, water, butter, aud fruit. 
The bag of solid ice is in the centre of all then, 
aud imputa to each an equal coldness.,, These 
four pounds of ice,if properly managed, aud the 
air kept out of the Wiket, will cool an incon¬ 
ceivable quantity of fluids, and will last for 
twenty-four hours—that is to say, there will 
be some ice remaining when the £rah bag is 
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brought in. If a bewiklered khausamAh, or 
khitmutghuT, in his hast&to bring a bottle, 
leaves the- basket uncovered, the inevitable 
consequence is that the ice melts, and there is 
an end of it for the day. I have scarcely 
known a family in which corporal punishment 
was not inflicted on the servant guilty of such 
a piece of neglect. But, gx'eat as was the 
privation, it was always cheerfully endured 
by the society, when the doctors of tiie vari^iis 
deptrtments indented on them for their 
shares of ice, respectively. And this occa¬ 
sionally happened, when the hospitals were 
crowdeti with cases of .fever, ^ores'and 
scores of lives were often saved by the ap- 
pUcatiou of ice to the head, and the admi¬ 
nistration of cold drinks. 

Ice is not manufactured below Benares. 
Calcutta and its immediate neigh bourimodf 
revels in the luxury of American ice, which 
may be purchased for three lialf-pence per 
seci (two pounds). The American ships, 
trading to India, take' it as ballust, in huge 
blocks, which by the time it arrives in the 
Itiver Hooghley become a solid mass. 

'J'he sun has gone down, and it is now time 
to bathe, and drees for our evening drive. 
The baud is playing. We descend from the 
buggy, languidly; and languidly we walk Qrat 
to one carriage and then to another, to talk 
with the ladies who are silting in them. 
They, the ladies, wear a very languid air, as 
though life, in such a climate, were a great 
burden—and it is, no doubt, a great burden 
from the middle of April to the first wqpk in 
October. There is a languid air even about 
the liveliest tunes that the band {days. Then, 
we languidly drive to the mess-house, for 
dinner. The dinner is more a mutter of form 
than anything else. But the wines, which are 
well iced, are })artakeu ot freely enough— 
especially the cham{)ague. There is, of course, 
no intoxication ; but as the evening advances 
the company becomes more jovial, and by the 
time the dessert Unlaced on the table, that 
dreadful feeling of languor has, in a great 
measure, taken its departure, it is now that 
the evening commences, and many very plea- 
Sfuit evenings have been spent in that U m- 
ballah mess-room, despite the heat. The 
colonel of the regiment to which my frieud 
belonged was a man of very good sense ; and 
during the hot season he sanctioned his 
officers wearing, excej^t when on p.arade, a 
white twill jacket, of a military cut, with the 
regimental button; and he had not the slight¬ 
est objection to a loose neck-tie instead of a 
tightly-fitting black stock. This matter ought 
to have been sanctioned by the highest mili¬ 
tary authority, the commander-in-chiefj or 
rather it ought to have been stated in a 
geneiial .order that such rational attire was 
approved of, instead of being left to the ca¬ 
price of a colonel, or brigadier, or general of 
division. The regiment of royal cavalry, too, 
were equally fortunate in their colonel. He 
was also of opinion that the comfort of the 


officers under his command was worthy of 
some oousideratiou, and he could not see the 
necessity of reejniring a gentleman to sit 
down to dimier in a thick red cloth jacket 
(paddfid), and buttoned up to the very chin. 
But before I left Umbrilah, the old Genei-al 
alteretl this, and iiisisled on “ this loose and 
unsoldierlike attire being instantly aban¬ 
doned.” He had overlociked it for several 
months, or, at all events, had expressed no 
objection j but suddenly the major-general 
coumianditig was aroused to observe wi^ 
great regret that the dress in some regi¬ 
ments was fast becoming subversive, &o., 
&c., &c. The reason of the majur-gene- 
ral’s sudden acuteness of observation was 
this : he was about to give a hall at his own 
house, and fur some inexplicable cause had not 
invited any of the officers of her Majesty’s 
Qpglmeut of Foot. But on the morning of 
the night on which the bail was to take place 
he requested his aide-de-camp to write the 
following note: 

“The Major-General commanding the Divition 
desires tiiat tlie baud of ILM’s — Foot may be in 
attendance at tlie Major-Gencial's house at half-pait 
nine precisely.” 

And the baud went at half-past nine, for'the 
(leucral had a {teriect right to order the men 
to attend at his house wheuever he pleased ; 
but the band went without their musical in¬ 
struments, for they (as I believe is the case 
in all regiments) were the private propei-ty 
of the oflicers for the time being, and, like the 
regimental plate, the loan thereof for any 
particular occiision must be regarded as a 
matter of favour, aud not as a matter of 
right. So the General had no music out of 
the band: and the officers in the station j 
liad no comfort in their dress, uutil the 
General left ihe station for his command at 
Bombay. 

It may {)ossility bo imagined that the 
General had, in his«earlier days, done the 
State great service as a military commander, 
and for that, his appointment was the reward. 
Nothing of the kind. When he left the 
army, and became unattached, he was only a 
regimental colonel, and had only been onpa i 
mentioned by the Duke of Wellington in liis ' 
despatches, as having gallantly led his regi¬ 
ment into action ; for this single mention he 
was made a brevet major-general and a C.B., 
while other colonels who had performetl pre¬ 
cisely the same service, remained unpromoted 
and undecorated, ^metimes, during his 
Indian career—not that he .was intoxicated 
by wine, for, the General in his dotage was 
rather abstemious — he wonld be utterly 
oblivions to the fact that he wm in India, 
and would hold a convers;ition with some 
young ensign, who had bcMi one of his dinner 
party, and who* in haste to get away early 
to billiards, came up to say good night, after 
the following fashion: 

“ Hook here, my pretty boy, as you will be 
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passing I^iberg and Pontet’s, jnst look in and 
tsU*tlwni-<--0 ! how like you are to your dewr 
mother! 1 can remember her when she was 
thoi^ht, ana tnily, ta be.one of the prettiest 
■women in all Europe I Oiai'ming ayes-^ 
lovely complexion !, Well, look in ot Fri- 
berg and Pontet’s.” 

“ Yes, General.” 

“ And. tell them to send me a canister of 
the Duke of Kent’s mixture. O! how very 
like you are to your dear mother, my pretty 
boy ! The last they sent me had scent in it. 
Tell them I hate scent in snufif.” 

“Yes, General.” 

“ O! how VERY like yov are to your dear 
mother!” 

(The General had never seen the boy’s 
mother in the course of his long and useless 
life.) 

“Yes, General.” 

“ Well, do not forget the snuff.” ' 

“ O, no, General! Good night I ” 

“ God bless thee, my pretty boy ! 01 how 
like you are to your dear mother! ” 

1 do not mean to say that General Sir 
Doodle Dudley was an average specimen of 
the General officers sent out by the Horse 
Guards to command divisions in India. That 
would be untrue : for some, though very old 
and iuefficicmt, could see, hear, aud under¬ 
stand. Eut, within the past ten years, some 
others that I know of have been sent out, 
to Bengal alone, who wore not one whit 
more efficient than General Sir Doodle 
Dudley. 

The nights being more enjoyable, compara¬ 
tively, than the days, no wonder that tliey 
are rarely given up for sleep by the m.sjority 
of military men or youtiger civilians iu India. 
Of course, married men with families must, 
aud do, for the most part, lead regular lives, 
or, at all events, cunfurm to some fixed 
domestic rules. But it is not so with the 
unmarried, who take their-rest (sleep) much 
in the same way that enveterate drunkards 
take their drink—“little and often,” You 
will.see a young officer playing at billiards at 
half-past two or three in the morning, aud 
at five you will see him on the parade-ground 
with his company. He has had his sleep aud 
his bf^k, aud, to use his own words,he “feels 
a$ fresh as a three-year-old.” Between 
seven and twelve he will also have an hour 
or 80 of “ the balmy,” and then, after tiffin, 
he will perhaps get a few winks while read¬ 
ing the newspaper or a book, or while sitting 
on the bench in the biUiard-room, “watching 
the game.” II# ve these young men, it may 
be asked^ nothing to do 7 ]l^ve they no 
occupation ? Yes. They have to keep them- 
sdvea alive and in good spirits, and that is 
no easy task either, in the hot weather of 
the Upper Provinces. Some of them (a few) 
in the East India CompanJ'’B Service ' will 
take to studying the languages, in the hope 
that proficiency therein will lead to sttdf em- 
ploj. Those^ however, who do not hap^u to 


have good interest ko back their claims soon 
find out that thoforder of the Governor- 
General in Council touching a knowledge of 
the Native languages is a mere sham; and 
that ignorance, clothed .with interest, is—so 
far as advancement in'life is concerned—far 
preferable to a well-stored head and a steady 
character. 


f WANTED, A SECRETARY. 

I TiTiNK the first effort 1 made to obtain 
any im|)ortant post was in a parochial direc¬ 
tion# I went in for assistant vestry clerk of 
the large and infiueiitial parish of Saint 
Spankus. In obedience to a veiy promising 
and inviting advertisement which appeared 
three times consecutively in the two leading 
'iiewspapera, I sent in my application,'care¬ 
fully Worded aud neatly written, sealed, in¬ 
dorsed, and directed, accompjxnied by nume¬ 
rous and satisfactory testimonials, to the 
chairman of the vestry, and awaited impa¬ 
tiently the morning appointed for a persoiial 
attendance. It came at last, and dressed in 
what 1 considered the most judicioas and be¬ 
coming style, I proceeded to the vestry hall. 

I was twenty years of age, prepossessing iu 
appearance, tolerably well-educated, a good 
})euman, a better accountant, a skilful cor¬ 
respondent, and a person who might have 
been entrusted with the keys of the cellara of 
the Bank of England. All these qualities— 
and many more—my testimonials set forth as 
only .testimonials can, aud'do; aud 1 con¬ 
sidered myself extremely well armed for the j 
contest. I 

• When I arrived at the scene of battle, I 
found about forty competitors assembled, of 
all ages, sixes, and appearances. Some wore 
mere lads, far younger than the age specified 
iu the advertisement (bctwecix twenty aud 
thirty) ;.ieome were evidently men near forty, 
perhaps, with families at home, anxiously ! 
waiting to know their fate ; others were 
jaunty youths who lived with their m- 
rents, aud who did not care much whether 
their applicatlou turned out a success or a 
failure. 

There was one man present whose air of 
carefully prepared respectability, covering Lis 
poverty like a thin transparent veil, parti¬ 
cularly attracted my attention. I watched 
his nervous, careworn, despairingcountenaiice, 
full, even to my inexperienced eye, of a his¬ 
tory of wasted energies, want of self-reliance, 
aud a wealc dependence upou friends and 
expected patrons. 1 met him several times 
afterwards, under similar circumstances, 
always the same, hopeless, helpless creature; 
applying for everything and getting nothing, 
a burden upou bis friends, and a uselesji clod 
upon the earth. 

We were all placed in a waiting-room, 
into which the vestry ball opened; and when 
the messencer passed in and out, we got brief 
glimpses of the somewhat noisy aud undigni- 
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fied body of parisb se&Mors, who wero to! 
decide our fate. Some of us collected in 
little coQveraational groups, diacusaiug our 
different prospects, showing each other the 
rough drafts of the applications we had sent 
in, and indulging generally in a good deal 
of weak, verbal criticism. 

Suddenly, our consultations were iqter- 
rupted by the loud voice of a porter f|pm 
the vestry-hall door, calling the name of 
“ Bates.'* This was the firat applicant called 
in—an ordinary looking lad, who had kept 
aloof from the rest of the company. As^oon 
as he had gone in to be examined, a short 
young man who stood next to me, whose 
name 1 forget, but whom, because of his 
sharp nose and quick restless eyes, I shall 
call the Weasel, hastily examined a paper 
that he held in his hand, and then said 
reflectively. 

“ Oh !—oh! Master Bates—I smell a rat! ” 

I, of course, asked him what supposed dis¬ 
covery had led to this observation. 

“ Well,” said he, “look here. Isn’t a man 
named Bates the chairman of the vestry? 
Isn’t a man named Bates the vestry clerk ? 
Isn’t a man named Bates the relieving officer ? 
And are there not several men of the name 
of Bates upon the vestry t ” 

I was compelled, looking over the parochial 
list, to reply in the affirmative. 

“ Yes,” he returned, “and young Bates is 
safe for the post, mark ray words ! ” 

We were called in, one by one, before the 
vestry : about fifty men, chiefly shopkeepers, 
sitting at a board covered with green baize 
and wi’itiug materials. Our applicatiouk 
were read, and a few questions put to us, 
having answered which we were suffered io 
withdraw. 

After a few hoars consumed in this way, 
we had all been examined in onr turn, and it 
was announced to us that three candidates 
had been selected, from whom one would be 
elected to fill the post, at one o’clock precisely, 
on that day fortnight. The names were 
Bates, the Weasel, and myself. 

“ 1 told you so ! ” said the Weasel, “ I can 
see it all. I shall come on the day appointed, 
to see the end of the job; but I shan’t take 
any trouble about it, whatever.” 

So spake the Weasel, and if I had had faith 
in his words 1 might have saved myself a deal 
of unnecessary, unproductive labour. But I 
was young, fresh, and trusting; and, per¬ 
haps, a triffe suspicious that my sharp little 
friend intended to make herculean efforts, for 
all his assumed indifference. In an evil mo¬ 
ment I pi'oeured a list of the vestrymen— 
with their names and addresses—and went 
hom^to arrange an energetic and methodical 
canvas. 

I wrote upwards of thi'ee hundred letters •, 
all after a form tliat I had prepared; and, 
when I had finished them, I started with a 
thick pair of boots and a good umbrella to 
take them round; leaving them where 1 could 


not see tiie persons required, and obtaining 
an interview where it was possi^e. 

1 eanvassed for ten days in the most active 
and pifsovering manner. I saw batchers and 
butchers’ wives in littla boxes at the end of 
greasy shops, both in the calm and soapsuds 
of an afternoon, and in the hurry and bustle 
of a killing morning, when infuriated bulls 
were tearing up the backyard, and h^vy 
sheep were running headlong l)etween people’s 
legs. I saw grocera in large busy shops, and 
introduced my business, as well as 1 could, 
amidst the grinding clatter of steam-coffee 
mills iu full operation. I saw bakers on the 
subject, who came up unwillingly in the cold 
out of warm bake-houses, with their shirt¬ 
sleeves tncked-up, their naked fvet in loose 
slippers, and looking as white as the Pierrot in 
iLpantomime. I went iuto^ tallow-chandlers’ 
snops, enduring the combined smell of oil, 
candles, paint, size, and soap, to obtain an in¬ 
terview with one of the men in power. 1 went 
into large upholsterers’ warehouses, and after 
toiling np-stairs and down, in garrets and 
cellars, and along rooms filled with furniture 
that I could scarcely thread my way throngb, 
found a clei-k in authority at last, stuck in a 
small counting-house, amidst a forest of bed¬ 
steads, who kindly informed me that his 
master was in Paris, and not expected home 
for six weeks. 

Some shops that I went to were in the 
charge of dirty boys, who, the moment I. 
entered, rang a bell, bringing down the pro¬ 
prietor in the middle of his dinner from 
an upper story, who did not always receive me 
very politely, and whOyCarsed the otficial posi¬ 
tion that exposed him to such iiiterruptions 
at such a period of the day. Sometimes, it 
was a public-house that required a visit, and 
the landlord was brought out of the cellar iu 
the midst of fining or adulterating the beer, 
to listen to my*viewa uttered across the 
sponge-cakes on the counter inside the bottle- 
entrance. Sometimes it was a' livery-atable 
keeper; and, if he happened not to be in 
the very neat clean house at the entrance to 
the yard, I had to seek him athongst plunging 
horses, and whizzing ostlers. 

Then, at private houses, I saw, or tried to 
see, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and retired 
gentlemen; some, 1 caught just a»they were 
going out in the morning, and took a harried 
interview upon the doorstep: some, I found 
at the moment they were coming home 
hungry to dinner, in «io mood to be trifled 
with by any man, much less Jby me. In some 
instances I had long periods of wafting for an 
interview,in dingy parlours, looking at a piano, 
an ornamental book upon a round table, and 
two awful proti-aits in oil of the master and 
mistress of thle house. Sometimes, I passed 
about tbo same ^riod of time in a luxurious 
dining-room, the brilliant carpet of which, to 
my Imrror, bore two muddy footprints of my 
own boots. 

Once, I was an unwi^iug auditor of a little 
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doideatie squabble, which was occnmng ia a 
baoh-p^louf closed in with folding doon; 
and 1 don’t think f made the impression 
upon the master of the house, that l ifhould 
have done, if he had been a little calmer, 
and not quite so i-ed in the face. Many 
of my interviews were with old ladies of dif¬ 
ferent ages and appearances, who in their 
husbands’or brothers’' absence, undertook to 
transact business for them. Numbers whom I 
saw, belonged to that section of the vestrymen, 
who seldom or never went near the hall; and 
others must have been that active, public- 

S irited fifty before whom I went on the 
j of the examination; and who although 
perhaps, they received me moi-e courteously 
than the rest, had arranged who was to fill 
tlie office, weeks and weeks before it was even 
advertised. * , 

Feeling assured that my exertion had not 
been thrown away, I went with some degree 
of confidence to the vestry hall on the day 
of election. Our waiting-room was dull 

enough now, for only the Weasel and myself 
were there; for some reason, Master Kates 
did not make his appearance. The Weasel 
still adhered to his opinion about the suc¬ 
cessful candidate ; and a quarter of an hour 
proved him to be correct. Master Biites was 
announced as the parochial favourite. 

I wasaliUledampediiiinyardour,byTny ill- 
success in this first attempt, but! took courage, 
and did not suffer any advertisements to escape 
me. I had repeated interviews with a gi-eat 
number of very curious people, engaged, so 1 
presumed, in the getting up of ])ubiic com¬ 
panies. I found that the amount of cash 
deposit required to insure my honesty ami 
fidelity varied from five to five hundred 
pounus. In some instances 1 was invited, not 
to say required, to take an interest in the un¬ 
dertaking, and place myself in the desirable 
position of an equal with 'the chairman and 
directors. In oM cos# they wanted a thou¬ 
sand shares placed upon the market—a phrase 
at that time totally beyond my comprehen¬ 
sion ; in another they required two or- more 
passable men with good names and addresses 
to be introduced, to complete the board of 
dlreci|»rs. 

Sometimes, it was a company for supplying 
opera glassesr in any quantity at two pence 
night, with the option of purchase at 
eighteen pence; sometimes, a company for 
introducing the manly game of skittles in 
Fans,^ and throughout continental Europe; 
sometimes, for - working a copper mine in 
a remote, part of Cornwall; sometimes, for 
constructing a railway, (under government, 
gnarptee) whether the inhabitants liked it or 
not, in the interior of China. Sometimes, it 
was im inventor, who had gpl a patent that 
romised golden harvests,' and a little 
not of men rallying round him, with 
quite as much ingenuity, but unfortu’iately 
with just as little capitm as he; ^coal niines," 
iron works, slate quarries, plans for Class 


education, life, fire;'water and loan offi<^ 
and travelling panoramic exhibitions, alike 
wanted a secretary, who could do some¬ 
thing for them beyond the power of man—or 
such a mao as I was—to perform; and, of 
course, my numerous letters and iuterviews 
ended in nothing. 

Occasionally, coming out of one door as I 
Wtti going .iu at another, or walking up a 
street as I was walking down, I thought I 
caught a passing glimpse of the faded resjiect- 
ability and the careworn face of the man 
I hkd particularly noticed at the parish 
contest. 

I next became one of a body of about fifty 
candidates who answered the invitation of a 
i^committee of a public charity about to ap¬ 
point a second secretory. It was tailed the 
Society for the Promotion of—something 
which I forget now ; but I do not think 1 
should be far wrong if I said for the Pro¬ 
motion of tlie comfort of its body of officers. 
The Louse was in a leading thoroughiare—a 
sulifetantial mansion, adorned with an im- 
jiosing front of four Ionic columns. There 
was an entrance hall with a stout porter in a 
large black leathern chair and a mo.st luxu¬ 
rious livery. There was a wiuting-room 
furnished with the thickest of Turkey car¬ 
pets, the solidest of chairs and tables, neat 
buok'Cn.scB filled with large richly-bound 
books, and portraits of heavy men in 
the costume of a by-gone time. We were 
shown into this comfortable apartment, sup¬ 
ported by charity, by the stout charity 
porter, and we took our places on the chairs 
ranged rouud the walls, and stared at each 
other in blank silence. Presently the door 
opened, and the gorgeous porter came in 
with a paper in liia band, and read the first 
name in an impressive manner. It was 
mine, f followed him up a broad stone 
Btaircaso, richly carpeted, and across a wide 
landing-place, omameuted with more pictures, 
to the board-room—entering which, I found 
myself in the presence the governors of the 
place. They were, as far as I cau rocolleet, 
without an exception, stout, rod-faced, full- 
blooded men, in white neckcloths and glossy 
black coats. The cliarity they administered 
was the proceeds of a large amount of public | 
benevolence engrafted upon an old bequest of | 
some man who had died in the reign of | 
Henry the Eighth, and whose property had | 
increased in value from year to year to an \ 
extent that the bequeather could never have | 
dreamed of. 

The room below was comfortable, but the 
board-room was perfectly luxurious. A warm, 
rich, full, purple glow fell from the 
walls, the curtain^ and carjjets upoa the 
faces of all the committee. They looked as if 
their charity, aa usual, had begun at home, by 
taking care of every man who was fortunate 
enough to 1^ upoa l^liat board. I went 
thi-ottgh the usual examination. Tbg hand¬ 
writing was mine; the testimimialB wera 
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mine; I had never cdAimiti»d forge^ ; 1 
was a member of. the Church of J^gfand; 
the riglit Chnreh for the institudon. 

I bowed myself out; and, going down 
the stairs, I saw Standing in the hall, my 
I careworn friend of the parochial contest, 
looking several shades more faded than ever. 
I spoke to him kindly, and he asked me to 
walk with him for a few minutes up* the 
street. I took him to a neighbouring tavern, 
where I paid for a dinner, of which he 
seemed in no degree unwilling to partake. 
He told me that, when he arrivedf at the 
institution, and saw upon what a scale of 
magnificence everything was conducted, his 
heart failed him, and he felt that his ap])ear- 
ance was not sufficiently respectable to cari|r 
weight with the directors, eve;i if he had 
I l)een bold enough to go amongst us in the 
' waiting-room to take his turn. Lingering 
' undecided in the hall, he got into conversation 
! with an under-iwrter (not the gorgeous man 
I ' in livery), who told him, confidentially, that 
I the meeting about the secretaryship was all 
' humbug, and was merely held to give a colour- 
ij able pretext for electing a young man — the 
ji nephew of the vice-president—who had been 
I filling the office on trial for some months 
j past. The porter volunteered this informa- 
1 tion because he hated the man w'ho was 
! going to gel in ; and he said further, that the 
I present jiroceedings were only taken to 
I throw dust in the eyes of a few members of 
I tbehoard and to appear to comply with certain 
I standing rules of the institution. The expe¬ 
rience I had gained during the last few 
i years taught me to believe this, and I went 
home to await the result of my apparently 
favourable examination, without the slightest 
I hope or expectation of success. The next 
\ day I received a sealed letter a(ipoititing 
j another examination in a week. Wlien the 
; time arrived, I went up and found the original 
fifty Ciuididates reducer! to ten; the man the 
j porter had spoken of, being (of course) one. 

I We were called up separately, as before, and 
I underwent an examination in no respect 
I difroi-ing from the last. The next day 1 
I received another sealed letter appointing a 
I third examimatlon in a week. 1 went again 
mechanically, and found, this time, tw'o 
I candidates besides myself: the vice-president’s 
nephew being still one of us. Another 
I examination—^more hurried than the hist— 
took place, and we then went aw.ay. Of 
ctjurse the vice-president’s nephew' got the 
place. 

For a few yoara I gave up secretaiyship 
j hunting, and married Amelia, I shall not 
I describe Amelia; but merely state that we 
j lived «a quiet, happy existence, doing posi- 
I tively nothing. One evening over the ainner- 
! table Amelia spoke as follows : 

I “ Do you know, Eflgar, that tbey've made 
father chairman of that Steam Burial Com¬ 
pany ? ” 

“ I do, Amelia,” I rejoined. 
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" Well, don’t naything, lut be intends 
to make you the manager.” 

“ No !” I exclaimed, and the old war-horse '' 
agaiH'srufied the battle afar offi • 

This time ^ I remained perfectly passive. 

I saw advertisements in the papers, beaded 
A Manager Wanted,” and referring to' tiie 
Golgotha Cemetery and Steam Burial Com¬ 
pany. 1 was instructed—I say iostnicted— 
to send in a certain application, and I sent it, 

I have DO hesitation in stating this, because 
the company has long since been wound up. 

On the diiy ot ex^j^Iuation 1 went down in 
my father-in-law’s brougham (very different 
from tlie days when I used to look upon a 
chairman as a Hindoo does upon Brahma), 
and I was personally introduced to one or two 
of thesafe directors. Iwas ushered into asmall 
rfde office, where I could see the waiting- 
room through a curtain. There was the 
usuai number of applicants, standing and 
sitting—just such a group as I had formed 
one ot, many a time. Amongst them was 
my poor old, shabby, faded friend, looking 
many degrees more laded, and careworn, and 
tiireadbare than ever. I pitied them all, for 
I had a fellow feeling with them. One by one 
they were examined and went away j hoping, 
or confident, or desponding, as Uieir.natures 
or their necessities prompted. 

The directors of the late Golgotha Com- 
pany certainly desei-ve praise for one thing— 
they elected me at a single sitting, and spared 
the sufferings, of those other weary walohers 
who watched them, and who may be watchin" 
others still, for those crumbs of hitter patron¬ 
age that seldom or never fall to the poor 
stranger, liowever worthy, from the fullness 
of a rich board-room table. 
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Words are lighteathan tfaa cloud-foam 
Of the restless ocean spray ; 

Vainer than the trembling shadow 
That the next hour steals away. 

By the fall of summer raindrpps 
is the air as deeply stirr’d; 

Ami the rose-leaf that we tread on 
tH'ill outlive a word. 

Vet on the dull silence breakiflg * 

U ith a lightning flash, a word 
Beating endless desoktioii 
^ On its blighting wings, I hoard. 

Karth eon forge no keener weapon 
Dealing surer death and pain, i 

And tlic crnel echo answer’d , 

Througli long years again. 

I have known one word hang star-like 
O’er a dreary waste of years, 

And it only riionc the brighter 
Look'd at through a mist of tears ; 

Wliilf a weary w.iudcrer gather'd 
, Hope and heart on life’s daik way, 

By its faitliful promise shining 
Clearer day bj day^ 

• > 
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I have kijown »caJmer 
Than ue oalmeit lak^ and dear 
As the heavent ttat gazed upon 
With no ware of hope or fear; 

Bat a stomi had swept across it. 

And its deepest depths werc^ still'd 
Merer, nerer more to slumber, 

Only by a word. 

1 hare known a word more gentle 
Than the breath of summer air, 

In a listening heart it nestled. 

And it lived for ever there. 

Mot the beating of its pi'igon 
^Stirr’d it ever, night or day ; 

Only with the heart'e lost throbbing 
Could it &do away. 

Words are mighty, words are living; 

Serpents with their venomous stings. 
Or bright angols, crowding round us 
With heaven’s light upon their wings: 
Every word has its own spirit, 

. True ur fitlae, that never dies; 

Every word man's lips have utter'd 
Echoes in God’s skies. 


OVEE, UNDEE, OE THEOUGH ? ! 

I AORGS with the schoolmaster. If Bri¬ 
tannia rules the waves, certainly she ought 
to rule them straighter ; for of all the evijs 
which flesh is heir to, sea-sickness is one of 
the worst. Cynical stoics will tell you, thal it 
does you good. Don’t believe them. lake 
several other wonderful specifics, it sometimes 
kills instead of curing; while, in any case, 
the discipline undergone is so severe, that life 
or death is, for the time being, a matter of 
perfect indifference. Even the cynical stoics 
themselves, with all their kind advice to others, 
have searched out a variety of inventions 
for the warding off of sea-sijfkness,—they have 
concocted proph^J^tic ^ixir8,and have girded 
tight their sensitive waists with protective 
Iratheru straps; all in vain. Any preserva¬ 
tive, if effectutd, would make the happy 
inventor’s fortune. Science, physiology, and 
medical lore, have been obliged to be con- 
tentg with iiie palliative, during a short 
passage, of a recumbent position, and forty 
drops of l|ud{mnm taken immediately before 
atarting to cross the Strait. 

The packet-service between Dover and 
Calais is performed by very beautiful boats, 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to imagine. 
A fatal wreck of any of these—1 am not 
writing of Dover and Ostend—is nol^. I 
believe, on jgecord. They are navigated by 
ableeflfKnenced men, who know to a 
haiidfforeadth what may, and what may not, 
ba^done in tbe Channel; and if the-weather 
sbse to danger point, no pastanger-boat would 
pnt out to sea* ' But the letter-carrying 
steamers run to and fro with great exactness, 
and the persons who command and-work 
them well, earn all the pay they receive. 
They are really hemo in their contempt of 


storms and in Ibeir devotion to punctuality 
and public duty. A fair passage is per¬ 
formed in an hour and arhalf from harTOUr 
I to harbour; often it is half an hour longer; 
occaaioually, it is a little less. Folkestone 
and Boulogne being further apart, the run 
necessarily occupies a more protracted space 
of time, but'is equally safe and almost as 
certain. In either case; all things considered, 
and in spite of the merciless malady, there is 
much reason to be satisfied with the present 
mode,pf transit over the water. 

But, still the aforesaid malady is ever 
present and unyielding when tbe waves are 
rough, and it is often the Atra Cura, the Black 
Care, which embitters the prospect of a con¬ 
tinental trip. One mode of escaping the 
enemy has lately been suggested, which 
undoubtedly would prove effectual, if carried 
out; it is a question, however, whether this 
horn of the dilemma would not be more un¬ 
pleasant and even dangerous than the other. 
The frying-pan is not a pleasant resting- 
place, says the proverb, but tbe fire is a great 
deal worse. 

Now, those who have ever crossed the 
Thames by means of the Eotherhithe Tunnel 
—who have gasped for a breath of vital air, 
and have frit a cold shudder run through 
them as they heai-d the drip of the oozing 
water—those who have been at the bottom 
of that Cornish mine which runs under the 
sea, where the men sometimes leave off work 
in alkrm when the stormy tide rattles the 
rocks overhead—will have had some fore¬ 
taste of the scheme now entertained of 
joining England and France by a submarine 
tunuel. The enterprise, which is serious in 
every sense of the word, is not an absolute 
i novelty. The fii-st and most remarkable 
project for crossing the Straits of Dover by a 
solid road, was started by Mathieu, the 
mining-engineer, whose plan was presented 
to the First Consul in eighteen hundred and 
two. The peace of Amiens had just been 
concluded. Fox went to Paris, where he was 
informed of the international plan of junction. 
He conversed with the Fii^t Consul on the 
subject, and Bonaparte,astonished at the bro^ 
views of his guest, said: “Ah! it is one of 
those great tilings that you and I might 
accomplish together.” 

Mathieu’s proposal consisted of a subter- 
tanean road formed by two arched roads or 
ways, bnilt one over the other, describing in 
their passage a broken straight line whose 
culminating point was the middle of tho 
Strait, and sloping thence by two inclined 
planes towards France and England. The 
lower arch was to serve as a drain for any 
chance inroad of water, which would be got 
rid of at the two extremities by means of 
reservoirs from which it would m pumped. 
Beneath the upper-arch, was to be made a 
road lighted by oU-kamps. The most extra¬ 
ordinary cireunutance connected with this 
bold invention was, that it was conceived at 
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a time when steam had net yet heeb applied 
to locomotive purposes, fitod urhHe railways 
were still unknown. Even at tihe present 
day, and with the knowledge of the great 
rapidity which locomotion has attained, 
many persons are alarmed at the idea of 
having to spend half-an-honr, or an hour, 
underground: which would be the t^e 
required to cross the Channel in a tunnel at 
its narrowest point. But think of what would 
have been the length of the subterranean 
journey proposed by Mathieu in eighteen 
hundred and two, when the only means of 
trausi)Ort known, were carriages drawn by 
horses! At that rate, the notion was to 
construct, beneath the bed of^ the sea, a 


paved road, like the old ordinary French pav6e^f tunnel under a tower open to the sky at top; 


which should be worked by diligences and 
lighted by lamps; the distance (some twenty 
miles or more) which would now be traversed 
in half-au-hour, would then have taken four 
or Ave hours to accompUsh! During that 
lung space of time, what would have been the 
condition of the lady and gentlemen passen¬ 
gers who complain of the difliculty of breath¬ 
ing in long railway-tunnels like that of Rolle- 
briee, or that of La Nerthe, on the railway 
between Marseilles and Avignon ? 

To ventilate his tunnel, Matthieu proposed 
the establishment of a series of chimneys in 
the open sea. By machinery similar to that 
which serves for the unlading of cannon 
from a sliip of the line, he proposed to gink 
hollow columns, composed of very heavy 
cast-iron rings, bringing and depositing tltem 
section by section, so as to form these chim¬ 
neys, which should be firmly maintained in 
• their place by their own proper weight, and. 
which were to have their base consolidated 
by rock-work sunk around their foot. These 
columns were to serve as points of attack in 
the excavation of the tunnel, as well as for 
the Bupjily of atmospheric air. Constructions 
like these, in the midst of a large expanse of 
water, might be possible where the depth 
was shallow, as in a lake where no current 
existed ; but they would become impracticable 
with great depth of soundings or with an 
exposure to strong tides and violent tempests. 

During the last few months, the project of 
a submarine tunnel from France to England 
has been again brought before the public by 
Monsieur Thom6 de Gamond; and what is 
more, tlie present Emperor, to whom it has 
been submitted, regards it both as desirable 
and practicable. By his order, it has been 
examined by a commission of civil engineers 
att^hed to the government, all men of 
eminence. This commission, after mature 
consideration, is of opinion that the plan is ^ 
practicable, and deserves to he seriously 
entertained. The members have recom¬ 
mended the government to lay out five 
hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand 
pounds, in making new investigations of the 
rabjec^ and have also suggested that the 


ciate itself 


whether it feels disposed to 
with this further investigation. 

The line adopted by Monsieur Thom6 
leaves the conUnent from below Cape Grinez 
(where stands the lighthouse visible from 
the English coast) between Boulogne and 
Calais; it passes beneath a shoal called the 
bank of Vame, and reaches England at East- 
ware, between Folkestone and Dovm:. These 
two points are attuned—in France by a sub¬ 
terranean road nine kilometres long (four 
kilometres make a French league, or two and 
a half miles EugUsh), starting from Marquise, 
and taking earth at the neighbouring village 
Bazinghen, and sloping down towards Cape 
Grinez, where it reaches- tlie submarine 


aq,d, in England, by a tunnel five kUometrea 
and a-half long, starting from Dover, and 
likewise joining the tunnel in the midst of an 
open tower, at Eastware. On the French 
side, the Marquise tunnel would be connected 
with the Northern Railway by two branch 
lines to Calais and Boulogne. The line of 
the tunnel itself describes a concave subter¬ 
ranean cniwe whose inclines (which never 
have a slope of five in a thoiisiiud) are much 
more gentle than those of many railways. 
The total length of the underground road 
will be forty-seven kilometres, thirty-four of 
which are benChth the sea. Many- travellers 
who would calmly traverse a tunnel on land, 
or even the Thames Tunnel, might feel 
alarmed for their own safety in a sub¬ 
marine tunnel. It is doubtful even, whether 
•the opening train would be very numerously 
filled, however splendid a dejedner might b® 
offered by the directors to their guests. But 
the mishaps which attended the pieroing of 
the Thames Tunnel are much less to be 
apprehended in the Channel undertaking. 
Brunei went withii# four feet of the bed of 
the Thames; one flue day, the thin stratum 
gave way and completely fiooded him. He 
WHS obliged to make an artificial river’s-bed 
by throwing in bags of clay over the leaky 
spot, to enable him to pump out the water. 
But, the Channel tunnel will be separated 
from the sea by a solid roof whose thick¬ 
ness varies from twenty-two to eighty 
metres (which are considerably longer than 
yards), and will be protected by a natu¬ 
ral shield 01 rock. Monsieur Thomfi has &e 
greater claim to be heard, because he has 
made a careful geologicakstudy of his ground. 

The excavation of such a tunuel may be 
considered as the direction of the gallery of a 
mine through the bed of the ocean; the 
inventor of the scheme arrives, consequently, 
at the obvious method of auaimilatiug hrs 
points of attack out at sea to points of attack 
situated ou dry lai!!l. For this purpose, he 
proposes to found in the Channel a series of 
little rocky islets, which shall rise above 
high wifter mark, and on which^ he will 
establish buildings and ^achinei-y to sink 


English government be appUed to, to know I the shofte of the mine into the solid ear^ 
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Tfai« bold ipeaBure' resumes the world-old 
struggle between sea and laud, with the 
tables turned. After, myriads of years of 
silenoe and defeat, the laud now renews the 
combat. But this time Mother Earth is not 
unaided; she has the lord of the creation for 
her ally, and he brings to bear on her behalf 
the mighty weapons of intelligence, science, 
and industrpr. Our engineer, like other great 
captains, shifts the seat of war to the enemy’s 
territo^. He will carry out, into the open sea, 
the solid element on which the whole power 
of man is based; he will tear from the cliffs 
enormous masses which he will sink at 
regular distances; their accumulated bulk 
will form lofty cones; and through these 
gigantic pedestals the invader will descend 
deep into the bowels of the earth, and thus 
will re-establish the original connection—Will 
re-unite the broken chain of contiuuit}'— 
which has been interrupted ibr ages and .ages. 

Monsieur Thomf- grudges the time wdiiuh 
such enormous works take to execute. In¬ 
deed, the spirit of the age calls fur quick 
returns and rapid results. AVe do not follow 
the example of our ancestors, wiio began .a 
cathedral in one century to complete it in 
the next. We build to-day for to-morrow’s 
use; we do not plant, we transplant half- 
grown trees. Therefore, to hasten the pro¬ 
gress of his tunnel, Monsieur Thom6 pro¬ 
poses to subdivide the Strait into a series of 
fourteen little straits by means of these afore¬ 
said aitidcial islets, at some three thousand 
metres* distance, at most, apart from each 
other; which reduces the length of each 
separate excavatiou to iifteeu liuudred metres. 
These islets are to be composed of rock com¬ 
pacted with clay ; and, by a fortunate coin¬ 
cidence, nature seems to have held in reserve 
the materials for the work under the moat 
desirable conditions of proximity, easy access, 
and economy. On either side, the French 
and the English coasts abound with innume¬ 
rable blocks of stone accumulated on their 
beocii, which are exposed at low water and 
covered at high water, and which it would be 
easy to c.orrv off in small vessels and cast into 
the sea at tlie reBi.)ective stations. 

On these tliirteen islets, — an unlucky 
nural>er, by the way,—^planted by human 
perseverance in the midst of the waters, 
thirteen mining shafts are to be excavated ; 
at the bottom of each of these, the tunnel is 
to be simultaneously hollowed out, ri"bl and 
loft, attacking the solid earth by ei^it and 
twenty^ganga of men and at eight and twenty 
points at once, each of which will, there- 
.toe, have only fifteen hundred metres of 
j,-TOnuel to cut. ^e entire tunnel may thus 
: be finished in six years, it is calculated. The 
islets may bo 8uppo8ed''to offer temporary 
obstacles or danger to navigation ; but they 
would be visible by day—omitting tlie case 
of fogs—and might be lighted by night. 
Moreover, since, after the completion of the 
tunnel, the islets Would then be um^ecessary, 


and indeed uselees | and since, on the other 
hand, it would be desirable completely to 
isolate the tunnel; these monumental cones 
might be made to disappear by minit^ them 
and Mowing them up, and so clearing the 
strait of the impediment. The dilficnlty is 
boldly disposed of; but it is not every one 
who would like to remain in the tunnel at 
tb#time when the islets were being Mown up. 

The engineer, however, questions whether 
such destruction be necessary, and whether 
j the islets might not be preserved by paying 
proper attention to their lighting and main¬ 
tenance. Indeed, one would be almost sorry 
to lose them. Thirteen brilliant lighthouses 
shining in the midst of the sea, and peopling 
jitbe immense solitude of the wide-spread 
waters, would make a splendid constellation 
to attest the presence and the power of man. 
Again, the islets might be utilised for other 
purposes. A suspension-bridge from France 
i to England has more than once been spoken 
of, and the islets might serve as excellent 
piers. In short, opinions seem to be in 
lavour of not blowing up the thirteen islets. 

The tunnel itself, is to consist of a cylinder 
of nine metres clear diameter inside, built 
solidly' of stone. At the bottom->-that is, 
from the side of the cylinder, which is neitrest 
to the earth’s centre—an arc is cut off, so as 
to leave an open tube nine meti'es broa<i, and 
seven metres high. The chord of this arc is 
the level of the road on which two lines of 
railtt-ay are to be laid, On each side, next to 
I the wall ot Uie tunnel, is to be constructed an 
elevated pathway for jiedestriaus, and of 
. course running parallel to the lines of rail. 

; Between the level of the road and the lower 
I wall of the tunnel, there is space for an 
! arched sewer of considerable caj)acity, to 
carry off all waters of drainage. As to the 
internal ventilation, it is assume<l to be 
possible that sufficient aerial currents may 
spontaneously be established :—perhaps 
stronger Uiau is desirable. Tins, it is said, 
was the impression expressed by the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon the Third on bis first inspec¬ 
tion of the project, and that a column of air 
of considerable force and intensity might be 
ex|>ect«d to traverse the tunnel. Monsieur 
Thom6 does not pretend to solve the question 
4 priori; in any' case, ventilation could be 
effected by meclianiual agency, as must be 
done during the course of the works. ’The 
ligliting is simply a system of gas-burners. 

It has been already stated tliat the tunnel 
is to cross beneath the upper surface of the 
Varne Bank, which is situated near the 
middle of the Strmt. The particular position 
of this submarine ridge has suggested to 
Monsieur Tbom6 a grand idea, which is one 
of the most jncturesque and seductive in 
his whole project,—the idea of a railway 
statidn in the midst of the sea. This station, 
where the trains might halt beneath the 
open sky, consists of buildings situated at 
the bottom of a vast oval tower, the mouth 
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of which tower is to open on the rarfaoe of 
an artificial island constructed on the sununit 
of the Tame Bank. To this island is to be 
attached a harlmr covered wifji buildings, 
which will form a sea'side quay. The upper 
port of the tower will communicate with the 
level of the railway by a gentle sliqie ; the 
goods wagons will thus lie able to mount to 
the quay, where they will be ready for sBlp- 
ment. yuery, why could not such goods be 
juet as well shippd at Calais or London 1 
And what is to become of the tunnel ^f a 
water-spout, or an extraordinary tide, burst 
over the top of the tunnel-tower ? 

Such coutiugencies are not to be allowed 
to disturb the pleasing picture of a railway 
station a hundred feet underground, from* 
wliich you emerge by an enormous well, to 
find yourself in the middle of the sea! Ihe 
engine hurries you On, beneath tlie ocean; 
you halt; you have ten minutes gi-ace ; there 
is a refreshment-room, with scalding-liot tea, 
and pretty girls to pour it out. Ton mount 
the staircase ; the sea-breeze sharjiens your 
appetite ; you descend, to call for mock turtle, 
sandwiches, and a glass of sherry. The Varne 
Isle, with its quays and its ports when illu¬ 
mined by gas at night, will be such a light¬ 
house as has never j-et been seen on the face ol 
the earth or of the sea It is proposed to call 
it L'Ktoile dn Varne, or the Star of Tame. 

This fairy scene is all very satisfactory in 
' time of peace; but, should war break out 
lietween England and franco, the submarine 
tunnel might be inconvenient for our terri¬ 
torial security. Against that eventuality, a 
provision has been made. To remove any 
temptation to destroy the great work itself, 
for the sake of iuten-upting all communica¬ 
tion, a series of valves are to be let into sub- 
nifiriue chambers at the limits of each,of ihe 
two countries ; so that either State, ileclaring 
war, would have the power of imuidatiiig the 
tuiiuel. Jt will take only an hour to tiirow in 
seventy-five thousand cubic metres of water 
and to drown the whole, up to the roof. It 
will require seventy hours to pump the water 
out again. Good care no doubt will be taken 
that the key of the drenching apfiaratns is 
placed in charge of trusty persons ; and that, 
shonld Napoleon the TJiird ever visit Victoria 
by the submarine line, no Italian regicides will 
ever be able to gain possession of the Cham¬ 
ber of Valves. The letting in of waters would 
be even woise than the beginning of strite. 

The estimated expense of the whole is 
really not much; only one hundred and 
seventy millioiiB of francs. But in an under¬ 
taking like tlie present, one set of figures is 
really us well worthy of confidence as another. 
When the thing is dune, we shall know how 
mnch it has cost; the total of the whole may 
be named when the bill is sent in, and not 
before. It wonld be unreasonable to expect 
that a secure road under the waves can be 
liad for nothing. The article, from its very 
nature, mnst be a costly luxury. 


But were I, the writer of thaya civil engi¬ 
neer, and could I catch the ear or the eye of 
men in authority, 1 would suggeet for their 
grave consideration, that if the WOTld is be¬ 
ginning to be tired of tlie slow, sea-sick, but 
safe passages ovna the waters of the Channel 
from Dover to Calais and from- Folkestone to 
Boulogne—if it hesitates before the awful 
dangers and difficulties, and the enortnoua, 
utterly-incalculable expenses of a more rapid 
transit under the tidal stream, by means of 
the submarine tunnel which has just been 
roughly described—sand if the said ambitious, 
progress-loving world is still willing to com¬ 
bine rapidity, safely, and the absence of sea¬ 
sickness by the execution of a work which, 
'though less costly .and less wasteful of human 
life to execute than the subaqueous road, 
wSuld yet leave the mightiest monuments of 
Egypt far behind in point of magnitude and 
utiiit}', as it would be in advance of them in 
time—let the grand problem be boldly solved 
by the formation of a solid embankment 
capable of bearing a triple or (piodruple road 
on its summit, through the waves of the 
Straits of Dover. Let us have an Anglo- 
Gallic Isthiuiis. 

Is this more impossible, more exaggerated 
above the pi-oportions of common sense, than 
the tunnel scheme 1 I think not, after calm re¬ 
flection. A i’lymouth breakwater or a Clier- 
bourg digue, has only to be constructed of the 
requisite length, and the thing is done. If a 
man can make a mile of digne, he can make 
twenty miles of digue. As to deep water, 
•Algiers will show what has been done in spite 
of depth ; as to the length, breadth, and thick¬ 
ness of a construction, there is the Wall of 
China to encourage us to ont-ilo the perform¬ 
ance of barbarians. Suppose that M. Tliom6 
de Gamond had already built up his thirteen 
islets to the reqtiisit* altitude above the leyel 
of the sea, which of the*two would then cost 
the nio.st, both in treasui-e and in sacrifice oi 
life, at that e])och of the work; to sink the 
shafts and complete the tunnel, or to connect 
the islands by a causeway of rock raised far 
above the reach of the highest tides ? Of 
material there is abundance near at hand, at 
least on the French side of the undertaking; 
and any quantity could be made to oome % 
permanent or temporary railways from the 
interior. Only a few miles from the southern 
extremity of my isthmus, are the iuexhuust- 
ilile quarries of Ferques.* 

The embankment scheme sav^s and spares 
the very long tunnels on either side by which 
the coast lines are reached before the subter¬ 
ranean tunnel itself is entered. And when 
once completed, which mode of p-ossage wonld 
be the easiest to work, the cheujiest, and tlie 
safest 1 No lightldjl' up to^lie done by day, 
no drainage, no ventilation, and scarcely any 
retire, would be needed on the international 
embaukiltent. In point of comfort, security, 
and sense of satisfaction, is there a choice 
between the two 2 WheuSe is all the oxygen 
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to eooM, to ^eed gadighta, looomotlTe fires, 
, and hnman Jungp f Would you not involun¬ 
tarily fear that the tunnel—as ill-natured 
people say of the Leviathan—was a clever 
contrivance to drown the greatest possible 
number of human beings at once 1 By which, 
then, would you, my r^er, prefer to travel ? 
If the submarine route from Marquise to 
Dover were finished to-day, would you travel 
b^ it for a thousand pounds 1 An interme¬ 
diate station, refreshment-room, lighthouse, 
and quay, on whose convenience and beauty 
so much, stress is laid,( would be just as 
possible in one case as in the other. For the 
passage of shipping up and down the Chan¬ 
nel, at least three wide passages or bridges 
might be left; say one in the centre, and 
one within a judicious distance of each coast. 
It is questionable whether a lofty embaihc- 
ment thus provided with sufficient openings, 
bridges, breaches, or sea-portals, would prove 
so dangerous to sailing vessels as M. Thome's 
multitudinous islets. The digue'might slope 
upwaril from each end, so as to leave the 
central bridge lofty enough for ships to pjiss 
under it at high water, as is the case with the 
Meiiai bridges. 

M.. Thom6 casts his project on the waters 
of public opinion with great modesty and 
dilfidence. He candidly owns that he does 
not hold his own plans to be final, or that 
nothing better can be suggested; bat he wishes 
to call the attention of the learned and the 
powerful to the great idea of joining the soil 
of Enghmd and France together by some 
more sure .and solid bond than the flying* 
hither aud thither of storm-tossed steamers. 
It is very probable that he would consent to 
work out the details of an embankment, if 
proposed to him, as ably and ingeniously as 
he has indicated those by which a tunnel is 
practicable. * 

In short, I calculute on having a large 
majority of the votes both of navvies, engi¬ 
neers, and tourists, in favour of making a 
permanent, secure, aud substantial way 
through the waters of the Channel, instead of 
under them ; and I hope that whenever it 
comqs to pass, the government or the public 
wil^ present myself and family with free 
tickets for life, in reward for my thus broach¬ 
ing aud advocating the infinitely preferable 
pmn of an open-air route. 


COO-EE! 

Mast years ago, when Australia was little 
more tlian a vast sheep-walk, and before the 
colonists had dreamed of digging gold 

“ From out the bowels of the einful larlh,” 

it was my fate t<^ he losfc in the bush ; and 
this is how it happened : 

I had recently arrived in what was then 
termed the new country of PorF Phillip, 
now better known as victoria; and, uu- 
wiJiin^4q settle firematureJy, was .taking a 


tour through the pwtoral districts. Herein I 
followed we advice of an old friend, who 
furnished me with introductory letters to 
several squatters in varioiis parts of the 
colony. 

Accordingly, one morning, I set out from 
Hawkswood, a lonely sheep*fltatioD, situated 
under the shadow of Mount Maoedon's ma- 
jeslbic pile, with the intention of proceeding 
to Kororook on the banks of the Loddon, a 
distance of about thirty miles. My iustme- 
tions were to follow a certain track, or bush- 
road, until I crossed the ford to which it 
would conduct me; then to keep along the 
banks of the river, till I came to the 
station. 

' For some time all went pleasantly enough. 
The track was pretty well defined, the day 
was fine, and my horse was fresh ; so I can¬ 
tered along with all that exhilarating buoy¬ 
ancy of spirits which is peculiarly attributable 
to the delicious atmosphere of Australia. The 
Carapaspe aud Colibau rivers were passed 
without difficulty. When, therefore, a few 
miles farther on, I approached a small creek, 
I apprehended no danger. But that des¬ 
pised creek was the source of all my subse¬ 
quent troubles. 

Selecting the furdiug-place, which appeared 
to be most used, I rode boldly into the stream, 
which at that point wiis very wide and 
shallow. When about half-way through, my 
horse stooped his bead to drink, aud 1 
relaxed my grasp of the bridle, that he might 
do so with greater freedom. Instantly, how¬ 
ever, I felt that he was sinking into the soft, 
black mud, which formed the bed of the 
creek. 1 sought to urge him onward ; but it 
was too late. He struggled in vain to extri¬ 
cate liiinself, and I had barely, time to draw 
my feft from the stirrups, and spring from 
his back, ere he rolled over on his siile, and 
was swept by the current into an adjoining 
water-hole of unknown.depth. 

I had stepped briskly back to the land, and 
now awaited the result. In the deep water 
my steed i-ccovered his equilibrium; and, 
striking out for the farther bank, easily 
effected a landing. No sooner was he ashore 
than, to my vexation, I beheld him roll and 
tumble on the grass, utterly destroying the 
saddle. He then shook himself heartily, as 
though glad to bo rid of his human inuum- 
branoe—to wit, myself; aud after tliese 
demonstrations, proceeded to crop the grass 
with the utmost noucbalance. 

I waded through the ford as hastily as 
the yielding nature of the soil would permit, 
and endeavoured to recapture the truant. 
But immediately I approached him, he threw 
up his heels, and Imundcd off. In vkin 1 
sought to coax him; the obstinate brute was 
deaf to my blandishments ; aud, at length, 
after a long and fruitless chace, I gave it up 
in despair. * 

As regarded the horse, I judged correctly 
that he would make his way to the up- 
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country station, where I Jiad purchased him 
a few days previously. Horses freouently 
traverse great distances in Australia, to 
I return to the station on which they have 
been bred. Indeed, well-authenticated in¬ 
stances are related of some of these animals 
having been brought seawards from Sydney 
to Melbourne; yet, by some infallible in¬ 
stinct, finding their way back overland. I had 
no concern then, for the ultimate loss of !liy 
property'; but, in the meantime, what should 
I do ? Two-thirds of my • journey were 
already accomplished, and being unacquainted 
with the country, 1 knew not where to seek 
assistance in that locality. I decided, there¬ 
fore, on proceeding, and—there was no help 
for it—1 must walk. 


an unconsidered trifle to me; but unfortu¬ 
nately in chasing my vagrant steed, 1 had 
strayed from my p.atli. I felt confident, how¬ 
ever, that it lay to the left, and aeconlingly 
1 shaped my course in that direction. It 
proved afterwards that, in the excitement of 
the chose, I had crossed the track, so tliat 
I now receded from, instead of approach¬ 
ing it. 

The scene of my disaster was just at the 
end of the open country which I had 
hitherto traversed, aud I was now .amongst 
lofty ranges, densely, clothed with eucaly])ti 
and boxwood, with intervening scrubby 
gullies, through and across which I now 
made my way. When previously riding over 
the Coliban plains I had noticed a iBfty 
mopntain, with the designation - of which 1 
was, at that time, unacquaiufed ; but I have 
since learned to call it Mount Alexander. 
This 1 had been instructed to leave on ray 
ri^t; Bot finding the bush-track,.! imagined 
that I was getting amongst the adjoining 
ranges, and tlierefore deviated still nipi-e to 
the left. 

The heat of the day soon began to tell upon 
me; and remembering the shortness of the 
distance I had to travel, I relaxed my speed, 
I had no thought yet of having lost my way; 
but the incessant exertion necessary to ascend 
and descend the steep and rocky hiils fatigued 
me greatly. Soon, a real ^nger loomed in 
perspective. I had long observed what I 
supposed to be a dense vapour hanging over 
the neighbouring ranges; at length I became 
conscious that it was smoke; the bush 
around me was on fire ! All tlie horrors of 
uiy situation burst.upou my mind, and all the 
dreadful tales that I had heard, of men burnt 
to death in the forests, crowded into my re¬ 
membrance. Anxious to ascertain the full 
extent of my danger, I climbed a lofty range, 
and thence gazed out upon a sea of fire, or 
rather spioke, the dense volumes of which 
canopied the scene below, and hid the 
smouldering flames. But in my face blew the 
wind, hot from contact with the fierce 
element, and laden with the uumistakeable 
scent of burning timber. My ear, too, caught 


a low sirllen roar, like the souiil of di^ant 
hrcakei's, and an accompanimait, which I 
easily recognised as the oraokling of the 
burning mass. 

1 titrii d to look for Mount Alexander, but 
it was not vitdble from my point of view. 1 
had no resource but to proceed, and trust to 
events for deliverance. I bitterly repented 
iny imprudence in not returning to the creek, 
and following ils course till I had struck the 
bush-track. 

I hurried on, in the hope of crossing the 
limits of the fire before it should reach me ; 
and I was inexpressibly delighted, when 
shortly afterwards I came to a part of the 
forest which had been alrea<ly burnt. The 
blackened earth yet smoked; here and there, 


Now, a tan-mile walk was never more than f heaps of brushwood smouldered, and many 
: i j trees were still on fire. The flames, 

leilped from branch to brunch; and the 
huge trunks glowed like red-hot cylinders. 
Every second, a resounding crash proclaimed 
the fall of some monarch of the forest; 
and great care was necessary to avoid the 
blazing fragments which fell around me. But 
I felt comparatively safe; for here the 
greatest enemy was at bay. 

I walked a full hour through this mon¬ 
strous furnace, half blinded and suflcicated 
bjatlie smoke, aud my feet so blistered by 
contact with the hot earth, that 1 could 
scarcely support the pain. The skin of my 
face, moreover, jsscled off with the flereo 
heat, and 1 perspired to the verge of exhaus¬ 
tion. It was, therefore, with a sensation of 
intense satisfaction that I at length entered 
an uuburnt sjUice on the slope of the moun¬ 
tain range. It is well known that the 
slightest obstacle suffices to turn aside the 
fiery current; aud thus it hapjiens that iu 
the Very midst of such a scene as I have de¬ 
scribed, the traveller suddenly comes upon a 
verdant oasis. • 

Anxious to reach lh» valley, the appear¬ 
ance of which seemed to indicate the presence 
of water—from the want of which I was 
greatly suffering—I descended rapidly, and 
was about midway, when my attention was 
arresled by a repeated and ^culiar rustling 
noise in tlie tall dry gross through which 1 
was walking. Not perceiving anything I 
moved oil; when just as 1 was ab«iUt4o step 
on a withered toft, a diamond snake glided 
swiftly out of it, and disappeared amidst the 
scrub. The rustling was now explained. I 
was in the midst of a «uake-heap! These 
reptiles fly before the bush-^res, which 
are fatal to them; and an innumerable 
quantity, driven from their ordinary haunts, 
had taken refuge iu this nndevastated spot. 

1 felt at once that my only chance of safety 
was in my speed ; so, picking up a huge atone 
that lay close by, € roUeJ it with all my 
force down the slope, to alarm my unpleasant 
neighbours, and closely following ils course, 
ran fleetly and safely to the bottom. 

1 wae disappointed in my hope of obtaining 
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walir ; andrnow the horrors of thint were and chewed them. . Thas refreshed, I loadlj 
added to mysufleriugs. Doubts of my path shouted, Coo-ee ! a ery peculiar I believe to 
also began to dit across my mind. I could Australia. It is admirably adapted for con- 
perceive no landmark which miglit serve as veying the voice to a great distance, consisting • 
a guide; and could no longer f(vm auy idea of two distinct notes: the first, load, shriU 
of my position. Still, 1 thought I bad not and prolonged: the second, sliort and sharp, 
greatly waudeyed from a direct line; and The stranger turned readily, and waited 
coold I but strike the Loddon, which 1 for me to come np with him. He was short 
imagined to lie before me, it would be easy of stature, aud his features were nearly indis- 
to follow its downward course to Kororook. ti^guishable, owing to the thick growth of a 
After a short pause I jiroceeded, and soon rough grisly beard, which strag^ed, un- ; 
came to another blazing range, over a portion checked, over his bronzed face. His clothing i 
of which the fire had recently passed. Not comisled of the ordinaiy bush attire: a caln | 
oaring to plunge again amongst the burning bage-tree hat, a blue serge shirt, and mole- ' 
limber, 1 continued my course up a gras.sy skin trousers, confined and suppoiteii, sailor j 
valley which wound around the base of the fashion, by a leather belt, from which was 
hill; and was just congratulating myself on suspewled a tin cup, or pannikin.* Athwart ! 
approaching a more open country, when, on* his shoulders he carried his swag, (Anglice 
turaing the corner of a projecting spu^ 1 blankets,) aud this somewhat disappointed j 
fonnd myself directly in front of the nre me, for it betokened that he also was a 
itself. Thrusting my handkerchief into my stranger in that locsUity. I 

mouth, I mustered all my speed and made On questioning him, i found that such was i 
for the black spot on the range, which alone indeed the case, for he was travelling in search 
promised safety. Scarcely had I I'eachcd it of employment as shepherd. “ But,” said he, 
when the fl.aroes rushed by with whirlwind '* it sun’t very much odds, where 1 go; 1 
Bjieed, cracking and roaring with a fearful am as likely to get work at one station as : 
sound ; and in less time than it takes to write anotlier. Sd, as T knows a little about this part 
the occurrence, the whole valley through of the country, I may as well go your way, 
which I had just i)assed was enveloped in and perhaps you’ll be able to help me to a 

fire and smoke. Httd it not been for ♦he berth at Kororook.” 

haste withwhich 1 had quitted the snake-heap. Bough aud rude as the man was, I would 
1 should undoubtedly have been overtaken at not, just then, have exchanged his company 
a place where, having no refuge at hand, I for that of the most polished philosopher in 
must have fallen a victim to the fire. Kneel- Europe, unless the latter had been as good 

ing ou the hill-side, 1 fervently tkauked a bushman os I hoped to find in my new 

Providence for my preservation, and the act acquaintance. . i 

soothed my mind ; for I felt after that, that I The heat now became oppressive and the 
was not alone, even in that dread wilderness, vertical rays of the declining sun, shuiing full 
Up, aud on again, over rocks and ranges,, in my face, almost blinded me, as we crossed 
now running the gauntlet between ilaiuiiig | that treeless plain. At the further end a 
trees, and anon forcing iny way through I bei-d of cattle were grazing, and near these 
tangled scrub, as the undergrowth is locally' my cqmpaniou led the way ; the appearance 
termed. I presently lost all traces of the fire,) of the country, aud the presence of the caltlo 
and at length, entered a small plain ; but induced him to expect water in that direction, 
before this time tlie conviction had seized me, We were jogging on at a fair pace, when snd- 
that I was lost in tlie bush, and therewith denly my blue-shirted friend exclaimed: “ I 
came the horrible idea, that it might possibly think tiiese bullocks have a mind to stick us 
be my fate to wander amidst those deserts up. Look ! ” 

till 1 perished of hunger. I had heard of 1 observed a huge beast, apparently the 
such cases, had been told of unfortunate commodore of the herd, stalking slowly, | 
wreinies whoso remains had been found in ' and with a menacing action of the head, to- 
the vrihl bush ; aud so vividly was I im- J wanis us, the rest followed en masse. W hat 
pressed with the fear of sharing their dread-; was to be done ? We were at least a quarter 
fnl doom, that I pencilled my English address of a mile from the timber; and before we 
on several of my cards, in order that my' could jjossibly reach its shelter, the cattle 
friends might be informed of my death. i would overtake us ; when, even if we escaped 
With wliixt joy then did I survey the plain their horns, we must inevitably be crashed 
before«me! Here at least there was hope, for i under their hoofs. 

I could see some little distance ahead, whereas, j “ Stand still,” swd Bl^eshirt; “ they have j 
ih the heartles,s country I hod left, the prospect: not begun galloping yet, and may take us i 
was ordinarily limited to a few score yards, j for stumps if we don’t move.” 

To increase my delighk 1 had not proceeded [ I had considerable doubt of the anim.tls’ 
far, when 1 perceived a human being emerge instincts misleading them in this way ; but it 
from the ranges, a little in advance of myself;' was onr only chance. Soon, to my relief, the 
I attempted to call him, but my paxolted leader ceased -te advance, and throwing up 
throat refused lo perform the desfi ed office his brawny head, seemed to be snuffing the ! 
until 1 had plucked a few gum-leaves, air. Hewaeevidentlypnzzledjandmhis being i 
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way seems shorter; but as we 
reckon it ain’t less than eight 
the Loddon.” 

Eight miles to the Loddon, and how far i 
afterwards to Kororouk I could not guess. ' 
My swollen feet and acliiug limbs seemefl (o 
protest against furtlier exertion, and utterly 
weary; hunger and thirst were gaining the dispirited I sank'down on a low ri^e of 
mastery over mot and J lost heart at the in- white rocks whicii crested the range. Little ■ 
terminable succession of ranges which Sow did I imagine that at that moment I was | 
again rose -before us. The sun, moreover, seated on a treasury of untold wealth; but | 
was rapidly going down; and no sign of those white rocks were com^wsed of uuri- 
humau Imbitatiou was anywl^re discermble. ferous quartz. 

I refused therefore, to quit the plmu, wiwout “ Is there any .station near us 1 ” I asked. 

.at least a search for water ; BO, we kept along “ O yes, plenty. Let me see. Canipbell’s 
the skirts of the timber, and in a few can’t be faa‘from’liere—not above a mile or 
minutes some tufts of high green, reedy gross two ; but 1 don’t know exactly where to look 
betokened its presence. Throwing myself on for it. Then there’s Barker’s station close { 
the ground, 1 drank long and heartily ; and under Mount Alexander ; but I hiiicy that’s i 
never to my apprehension did the best of wine pfctly nigh as far as the Lmldon. Howsome- I 
equal the ^voor of that delicious draught of evei-, '.t we follow tiie bed of the creek, down j 
water. below there, it’s liound to guide us to the : 

And now another sense demanded satis- river, for all the waters hereabouts fall into | 
faction ; drawing out our cutty-pities, black- the Loddon.” 

ened by constant use, and a plug of Ikirrett’s Ilaviiig no better proposition to offer, 1 
twist tobacco, we cut the latter into shavhigs, assented. We descended the rangeland 
and lighting a match, without which the easily tracing the dry channel of the creek, 
bushmanrarelytravels, were soon luxuriating, followed its sinuous course fur several miles. 

As the last tiny wreath of smoke floated i In some parts, it wound amongst granitic i 
lazily upward, we buckled our belts tighter, j rocks; in others, its shallows were so over- ij 
and went on. In the conversation which had grown with herbage as to be barely distin- ,i 
taken place over our pipes, my companion guishable. Once or twice, it deepened into 
acknowledged that he was altogether igiio- ‘ large water-boles, at which we slaked our i 
rant of the whereabout of Kororook, but thirst. Presently the last red beams of | 
thought he knew wliich way to steer foi*the the sun disiippeared ; and we were eu- 
Loddon. We arranged therefore to ascend veloped in thick darkness, owing to which, ' 
the first eminence we came to and eudeiv- .1 presume, it was th.at we crosseil the bed of i 
vonr to ascertain our exact position ; which the creek unwittingly, and found ourselves 
as iilueshirt professed to know every big again wandering at random, 
hill in the colony country, seemed feasible.*' Fortuu.ately, before we had i|uite lust siglitof 
I have since learned somewhat to distrust the Mount Tarrengower, towards which we were 
accuracy of these very knowing bushmen; the now directing our steps, 1 had .specially 
modest sort are oftouer correct. * i noticed the Southcisi Cross, and recalling to ' 

It was some time before we found a hill i mind our position relatively to the mountain 
Bufliciently lofty for our purpose; and when] and that constellation, 1 felt assured that by 
we did, how great-was my vexation ! At no 1 keeping the left shoulder towards the latter 
great distance on our right, was an emiuenco ' we could not fail to strike the Mount. In 
which my companion at once declared to be vain my companion protested that we were 
Mount Alexander; so 1 had wandered all' going to all kinds of unmentionable places, 
day in a circle, and was now but a few for 1 was now certain that we were iu the 
miles from the point whence 1 started in the right line. When, therefore, we arrived .at 
morning. a small stream which he was desirous of 

“ There is a creek iu the bottom,” said the following to its conllucnce with the river, I 
shepherd, after a careful survey of tlie s.ur- told him that ho might act as he pleased ; 
rounding country; “ but it seems dry now, but that, for my own part, I liad no mind 
and whei her it’s I’oiTest’s or Barker's I can’t to blunder after any more creeks—that I 
exactly say, though, to my thinking, that knew I was right, and should gp on. 
little bit of open country that the sun’s He grumbled awhile at my obstinacy, 
shining on out there between tlie trees, is a but ultimately yielded, and now apjieareJ 
part of the Lodilou plains. And I somehow as anxious for my guidance, as I had pre- 
fancy that yon big hill is called Tarrengower.” viously been for his. We did not strike the 
“And what then do you suppose is the exact point aimed at; but skirting the mount 
distance hence to the Loddon river 1" itself, urged our way through some narrow, 

“ About five galloping miles.’* rocky ravines,, which seamed the contiguous } 

“ Galloping miles 1 ” 1 repeated. “ What ranges; and, before long, beheld in the dis- ; 
are galloping miles 1 ” tanee semething which glimnicred witlt a 1 

“Why, you see, when one is riding the silvery sheen iu the clear starlight. ! 
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SO lay our hope. After a few minutes he ap¬ 
peared to have decided oh taking no further 
notice of us ; but my companion refused to 
stir until the beasts were heading iu the 
opposite direction. Then, taking to our heels, 
we rushed into the covert in hot haste. 

I sat down amona: the trees, faint and 
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At this sight, without utteiing a single respect was intended to be conveyed by this 
word, we Ifotli — obeying a conimou im- ' word, “ cove,” ' which, in Australia bush- 
pulse—^ran ouward to resolve our hopes ' phraseology, is commonly used as an equi- 
and fears. Before us lay a brtiad and silent valent for “ master." 
river, Vhose cunentless surface jflainly re- Findi^ it vain to argue the point with my 
vealed the depth of its waters. Doubt- pertinacious companion,! gave it up, and roll- 
less this was the Loddon, but to cross it i ing, myself in the blankets—for in spite of the 
seemed iinpo8sit)le. Anxiously we sought a heat of the day the night was not over warm 
fording place, but found none. Provided}—I lighted my pipe, buckled my belt yet 
with long sticks, we entered at various parts,-j tighter, and recouciled myself to my not very 
cautiously feeling our way ouward ; but | agreeable position. 


feeling our 
everywhere a deeper channel intervened, 
tlirougli wliich the Hood iinjie.tuously rushed, 
whilst the height ami' nuqprtain nature of tho 
opposite banks forb;ide any attempt to leap 
across. In this einergemsy we agreed to 
separate, each taking a diHcrciit course. If 
either found a practicable ford, he was to 
hail the other. 

I had cliosen the upward course of the 
river, and before I had proceeded fiu", 1 dis¬ 
covered a tree lying athwart tlie stream. 
Summoning the s}iei)her(l, we catitiouwly 
crawled along the trunk, but conceive our 


Just then, the bark of a dog was boi-ne 
faintly on the ^p-eeze, to our delighted ears: 

“ ilush !—^hark ! Yes, it' is a dog, sure 
enough. How we ai-e all right. Coo-ee!” 

All was silent for a moment, and then— 
“ Cof)-eo! ”—we were answered. 

And now Blueshirt set off by himself. 
For some time I could hear his calls, and 
those of his invisible respondent. Then they 
ceased altogether, and 1 judged that he had 
arrived at some friendly hut. It proved to 
be no hut, l>ut a head-station, tlto very 
Kororook that I was in search of. 

Six years ago, the solitude of those wild 
regions in which I had all day wandered, was 
' disturbed by hosts of men, armed, not with 


disappointment when we found that it did 
not reach the opposite bank by several feel! 

The distance was not so great, but that we 
might have leai)ed it, liad we been able to ; sword and musket, bat with pick and shoveL 
obtain firm footing, and a clear space ; but, What sought they there ? Gold ! Yellow, 
branches too feeble to support our weight pro-, glittering gold! Tho wilderness teemed 
jected between, whilst beneath us the stream | with gold. They found it on the surface of 
—chafed and fretted by this ob.stncle to its j the liills, and beneath the accumulated soil of 
free progress—ran with a force sufheient to. the valleys. Tliey dived into the bowels of 
sweep us away, boilily.if by auy mischauce we i the mountains, and it was there. They shat- 
failed to I'each the shore. 1 ivsolved, however, '■ terAl the snow-white rocks that capped the 
to venture, and carefully raising my boily to its i ranges, and it was there. Everywhere they 
full length, paused an instant to steady my-j wrested from the bosom of mother earth her 
self, on the extreme end of a broken limb, i glittering treasures. Gold, for which tlie 
and sprang forwanl. As I did so, the heel of i avaricious toil and the brave shed their life- 
iny boot struck against a jirojcctiiig twig, j blood; Gold, the idol of the poor and the 
and 1 was violently jirecipitated against the | encumbrance of the wealthy ; Gold,,tlie root 
bank. In my fall I instantly clutched the, of evil and the source of unnumbered bless- 


soil, and to this 1 now i^hing with a death¬ 
like grip, seeking, nujjiiiwliilc, to raise myself 
from my perilous position. To my lion-or, I 
felt the earth giving way witli my weight; 
already the river seemed to claim me as its 
sure prey, and I gave myself up for lost. 
Suddenly a strong arm grasped the collar of 
my coat, and in a moment 1 was safe on the 
turfiiy the hide of the shepherd who, more 
forluiia{e gi- more expert than myself, had 
landed, fti'rly on the bank. 

But now another diiliculty bpset me. Either 
in my fall, or when endeavouring to scramble 
up the bank, I had„iiijured'my ancle, and I 
suffered acute anguish as 1 limped along. 
The pain, at length became insupport¬ 
able. I was unable to move another step ; 
so, borrowing the slieplienTs blankets, I bade 
hini go on, and endeavour to obtain assistance. 

“ No, no,” he replied, to my expostulations, 
“have tiie blankets and welcome. Many’s 
the night I’ve slept without any; and I can 
do so again, specially when it’s for a cove in 
trouble.” b 

Let me observe, in passing, that no dis¬ 


ings; was to be bad for the mere picking up. 

I visited the Victorian gold-fields in eigh¬ 
teen hundred and fifty-three, and identified 
the scene of my w’lmderings. I ascended the 
hill, whence we had descried the lofty peaks 
of Tarrengower and Alexander; but tho 
while rocks were no more; the hammer of 
the quartz-miner bad shivered them bo 
atoms, and many thousands of pounds worth 
of Gold had been extracted from their snowy 
breasts. 


A TEAIN OF ACCIDENTS. 

The most interesting day’s travel I ever 
spnt in my life was one that I passed upon 
the Great Western Eailway last Christmas, 
on my way from Exeter to London. It was 
too cold for anybody to travel in tho deal 
boxes who could, by any means, afford to 
pay for superior accommodation; and I made 
up my mind at once not to take my wife to tire 
play at that festive season, but purchased a 
first-class ticket fo^ myself iustead. Some¬ 
body muat Bufifer in these cases, and it haa 
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always appeared to lue.Uiat the female is 
intended, in the fitness of things auct by the 
great laws of harmony and order, to be the 
victim. I assuaged the pain that this neces¬ 
sity cost me, however, by determining that 
the good soul shonld bespeak her favourite 
supper of scolloped oysters, and partake of it 
with me on my return from the theatre, 
•when, some little talent for description wli^ch 

I partial friends allow me to possess, shopld 
j afibrd her an equivalent, or nejirly so, for her 

II loss of the actual performance. 

11 J sauntered down the platform, taldisg a 

!; cux'sory glance into the carriages as I 
1 1 pjissed, and Ixappened to make choice of one 
jj which was divided into two compartraonts. 
,, There wm a young lady in one of them, and, 
i being married myself, and tliorcfox'e attached' 
to female society, tliat circumstance may, 
jj perhaps, have weighed with me in my choice. 
I! T am naturally of a sentimental disposition, 

{ and her youthful appearance, combined with 
other graces, reminding me of what my 
I dearest J ulia used to be like, years and years 
' ago, 1 was disappointed, not to say annoyed, 

' "wlien two other passengers entered and put a 
I stop to a t6te-il-tote winch I had anticipated 
j! would be agreeable. Tlie first of these in- 
I traders was a floriil young person,distressingly 

'■ full of animul spirits, although attired iu deep 
mourning, and resembling altogether iu ap- 
i' pcaranccand maunerthe commercial traveller. 

The second w.‘»s an old gentleman, who was 
j pitched into our compartment almost I^,ad 
foremost just as the train was starting, with 
I his white hair standing as erect upon his 
j' head as though it had been electrified : a pecu- 
1 ^ liarity, however, which was not owing to the 
terror of liasle, but—as he was kind enougli, 
to inform me, when he perceived that I could 
• i not take my eyes off it—one that was habitual 
j! to it. , 

|| “Dear me!” cried the old gentleman, 
“ I have had no time to get a paper; 
1 : I can’t possibly get on without something to 
j' read; I must have my mind employed! 
ji Have you got a paper 1” added be, turning 
!] sharply towards me. 

I “1 have a Tunch, sir,” said I, “of last 
i week, but you must please not to tear it, as 1 
{ am taking it up to my little boy in town that 
he may colour the pictures.” 

" Who wiujta to tear your paper?” cried 
the old gentleman, angrily. “Who wants to 
look at your last week’s Punch ? I see you 
I have two books, sir,” said lie, looking at the 
! commercial traveller, “ will you lend me one 
I of them ?” 

“ Both, if you like,” answered the young 
man, smiling; “ but I am afraid they -will not 
greatly interest you — they only contain 
samples of goods belonging to the house for 
■which I travel.” 

The old gentleman looked at the young lady 

( inquisitively. 

“And I, sir,” said, she, in, reply to his 
glance, and with a silvery laugh, “have 
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nothing to offer you, eifcept thy little work 
on crochet.” 

With an impatient gesture aud a mono¬ 
syllabic expression the old gentleman pulled 
the window down and thrust his head out— 
and that to such a distance that if we had 
been near a bridge at the moment, it would 
have been taken off, to a certainty'. 

I could not luilp saying so to him ; he 
drew himself iu again with considerable 
rapidity, while Ids liair, which had been 
streaming comet-liko in tiie wind, reossumed 
its perpendicular attitude as readily as the 
crest of a cockatoo. • 

“ Sir,” said be, “you alarm me. I have only 
just been hearing of a most terrible railway 
accident upon this very liiie ; to dispel the 
‘impression of which, from my minil, was the 
Ciij^se of my anxiety to procure something to 
read ” 

“ Suppose you tell it us, sir,” observed the 
young lady ; “ any weight njion the mind is 
best eomiiiuuicated.” 

Sbe said this with a nice little sigh, as 
though she were liemdf a sufferer from 
having no loving ear into which to pour her 
griefs, (fler likeness to dearest Julia, hi her 
best days, w:is cerlaiuly very striking. It 
seemed to grow ujjou mo.) 

“ If I tell you my tale,” said the old gen¬ 
tleman, “ wbieh is a very short one, you must 
all promise, on your parts, to tell one also.” 

“ Oh, yea,” saiil the young man, cheerfully, 
as though he Ihouglit it would be capital fun. 

“Ob, yes,” said the young lady, as if there 
could be no doubt about that matter, surely. 

• And, “Oh, yes,” I chimed in rather remorae- 
fully, because 1 knew that 1 had not a story 
to tell. 

“ The reason why I was so late in getting 
into the carriage,” eummeiiced the old gen¬ 
tleman, “ Wiia an inl.ei'estiug conversation in 
which 1 was eng.-igcfl witli the stoker, I am 
very sorry to say, of this very train. Seeing a 
knot of persons collected round him, and 
being naturally curiou.s, 1 joined them in. 
listening to a grapbie account he was giving 
of an accident wbicli occurred last week at 
this end of the line, and in which he was, in 
some sort, an actor. He ran his engine, that 
is to say, over a re.spoctable gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Weston-super-nmrS*—or, as 
he termed it, super-mayor—and of coarse 
killed him. I'here was nothing remarkablo 
in the circtiuisiances themselves, but the 
homely expvcssiotis and slramatic manner of 
the n.-irralor were so striking tJiat 1 cannot 
get rid of the impression tlicy protlneed upon 
me. ‘I seed the oid gentleman upon the 
line,’ said he, ‘ walking along, about a mile 
and u-half a-head, with his hands in his 
pockets, quite comfortable, and I dare say 
thinkin’ o'nothing fifke—certainly,not of me, 
behind him, coming along with a couple of 
thousand ton at forty mile an hour. Sp I 

whistles\way merrily.’ ‘Good 

heavens 1 ’ cried I, interrupting him, ‘ do you 


I 


I 
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tell me tha|i yon 'whistled, whm a fellow* 
creature was placed in circumstances of such 
imminent peril f ’ ' 1 made my engine whistle, 
I mean,’ explained the stoker, apologeti¬ 
cally, *I often speaks of the engine ns if 
it was me, sir. I shrieked, I say, in a 
manner as was a caution to cats; but 
not a hit would the old gent either get 
out of the way or turn his head, by which 
means I cannot help thinking, ever since, 
that he was somehow deaf. We reversed, we 
])ut otir break on, and we turned off our 
i steam, but, bless ye, it was ne’er a morsel of 


Another bow and<.another smile—this time 
I am happy to say rather a sarcastic one— 
from the young woman. [It was quite aston¬ 
ishing how her likeness to my dearest Julia 
in her best dayit wore off,] 

“ The atmosphere of the compartment in 
which I found myself alone was, however, so 
abominable from the fumes of stale tobacco, 
that I was compelled, in self-defence, to in¬ 
dulge in a weed. There was little danger of 
my being disturbed at so early an hour by 
the entrance of another passenger, and I lit 
my Havannah with the intention of enjoying 


use, for we couldn’t have'' pulled up under a ■ it to the end. As a habit smoking is inde¬ 
mile, at least, and just as we neared him, the j fensible, I am aware, madam ; but, as an oc- 


poor old gent turned round and threw up his 
arms, like this ! ’ ‘ Gracious, goodness! my 
good man,’ I interrupted, wiih a shudder, 

‘ do you mean to say that you ran over him^ ’ 

‘Lor bless ye, sir, why of course ■we did. 

We was down upon him in a moment—like 
one o’clock! ’ ” 

The silence which succeeded in our com¬ 
partment to this awful narration was broken 
by the young commercial traveller, who ob¬ 
served drily; “ Yes, sir ; the incident which 
yon have described so graphically, happened 
to my uncle.” 

Tlie old gentleman’s hair evinced a desire 
to fly up from the roots ; “ He was killed, of 
course 1 ” 

“ No. The entire train pa-ssed over hifli, 
merely removing the skin from the lip of his 
nose. The engine threw him on his back 
■between the rails, into a hollow part ot the 
ballast. If he hadn’t been deaf, he would j have thought that no nose, short of a trunk. 


casional relaxation I am not inclined to judge 
Jt so harshly. My small portmanteau lay 
I upon the opposite seat, and afforded a plea- 
8.ant elevation for my heels: 1 lay back with 
my railway wrapper around me, and fell'into 
as pleasant a dream as is permitted to bache- 
i lors. ‘Forest Gate ! Forest Gate! ’ delivered 
with the peculiar offlcial accent, and accom¬ 
panied by a rush of cold air, awoke me rudely. 
There stood two women—ancient women, 
such as travel with band-boxes and huge 
umbrellas — glaring on me at the opened 
door. To leap up and cast my cigar out of 
the other window was the work of an instant, 
but of an instant, alas, too late. 

" ‘ Calls hisself a gentleman, and has been a 
smoking in our carraige,' exclaimed one of 
these ladies, tartly. The other was speech- 
less^biit no one can describe the sniff of dis¬ 
gust with which she treated me. I should 


perhaps have gone mad with the noise.” 

Another silence ensued, until the young man 
was good-natured euougli to supply us with 
a railway anecdote of a different kind. 

“ I must premise,” he began, and he turned 
with a bow to the young lady, “ that the fol¬ 
lowing little experience iS not so complimen¬ 
tary as I could wislT to the fair sex ; you 
must please to believe that the females who 
figure in it are, in iiiy opinion, very excep- 


conld have compassed such a note either in 
expression or volufhe. 

. “ ‘ How is a respectable female to seat her¬ 
self in sucli a pottus (pot-house) as this ? ’ 
inquired the first speaker. 

“ ‘ My dear madam,’ said I, with humility, 
‘ what occasion is there for such an experi¬ 
ment 1 All the other carriages are empty, I 
believe.’ 

“ ‘ Dear madam yourself, sir,’ retorted the 


tional cases. It is seldom, indeed, that any of, lady; ‘ don’t dear madam me ; I suppose a 


the softer race are either a discomfort or n 
terror to our own. 1 scarcely trust myself 
to B%y, for my own jiart indeed, how very 
mneit the reverse of that they have always 
-appeared to me.” 

The young lady bowed in return, nay even 
smiled encouragingly. [Her likeness to my 
dearest Julia in lier youth seemed to be not 
BO striking as before.^ 

“ I had been staying over the 

the home of a cousin in Essex, and was re- i “ ‘ Can’t we punish him for this, Susan ?. 

• turning to town on Monday morning by the Guard, guard ! ’ 

Eastern Counties Bail way to my place ofj ‘‘But though she put her head out of the 


fast-class pas.senger may choose her own 
fust-class carraige to travel in 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Ugh! ’ cried the other, as she followed 
her friend into my compartment, ‘ we shall 
be smelt ’ (she used a stronger word) ‘ we 
shall be smelt to death.’ 

‘‘As yet it had not struck these wretches to 
complain of my conduct to the officials ; buL 
presently, with a glance fall of hatred ana 


Sunday at! malice, one of the two observed: 
id was re-1 “ ‘ Can’t we punish him for this, Susan' 


business. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts, or more oppo^d to my regular 
habits, than the idea of smoking a cigar at 


window in a transport at this idea, and gave 
it pretty good utterance, the whistle luckily 
sounded at the moment, and from all legal 


that early hour, and least of all was I likely ^ consequences I felt myself to be saved, 
to attempt it in a railway earring^ to thej “It. was very remarkable bow, during all 
possible inoonveuience of any lady who might; this time and afterwards, these two ancient 
chance to succeed ^^le.’’ i Indies persisted in' regarding me as a pas- 
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sire and almost inanimale object of thtir 
scorn and malignity. Ncr man would have 
ventured to treat a fellow-creature in such 
a manner. No couple of men could have 
possibly sat in the same compartment with 
a third person, abasing and Wking at him 
before his face as these two females did. 
Even if I had been willing to have made 
the humblest apologies, and to have ex¬ 
plained the circumstances under which I had 
resorted to tobacco, they would not have 
listened to a syllable. My wonder is, that 
they were not afraid of goading me to use 
violent language, or even to throw them <me 
after the other out of window. It is a sub¬ 
ject of wonder to myself that I did not 
adopt one of the two courses. Having at 
last exhausted their rhetoric, and after a 
little whispered conference together, one of 
them (the Sniifer) as we were nearing Shore- 
ditcl), suddenly seized on ray portmanteau, 
and before I was aware of her fiendish ob¬ 
ject, had copied ra}' direction in full. 

• “ ‘ That's right, Susan,’ chuckled the other; 

‘ now we’ll put him into the Times : a 
chokin’ and a discora{rasing ladies, indeed! 
That’ll be the place for such as him.’ ” 

“ ‘ Good gracious,’ thought I, ‘ these 
wretches will blast my business prospects 
for life, if they publish the fact of my smoking 
in a i-ailway carriage at nine o’clock in the 
luorniog.’ 

“ I was really very much alarmed at this 
threat, and they observed it. 

i la, ha. Mister!’ (by the bj’e, they always 
addressed me as Mister) crieil one, waving 
my purloined address-to audfi'o like a banner 
in triumph, ‘will you lil^ to see that iu 
print to-morrow morning V 

“ ‘ Very much, old lady,’ replied I, with a 
little effort; ‘ I should like to see nothing 
better; the name and direction you have 
there, are those of my cousin, to whoni*tliat 
jiortmanteau belongs—^he is a well-known 
solicitor, as, I dare say, you are already 
aware; and if he don’t bring an action against 
you, and get swingeing damages, my name 
isn’t—Smith of the City.’ 

“We had by this time reached the London; 
platform, and T carried out my baggage in 
triumph, leaving Irath my enemies, I flatter 
myself, in a state of collapse.” 

When we had done laughing at our com¬ 
mercial friend’s adventure, the rest of the 
compartment expected a railway adventure 
from me. 

“ All that I have to tell,” said I (for I had 
a little something to relate when 1 came to 
think), “is exceedingly short, and by no 
means a laughing matter. I was once—^never 
mind how many years ago—at school in the 
neighbourhood of a certain railway station at 
a considerable distance from Loudon. I will 
call the place Swindon, although this line 
had certainly not reached thither at that 
far-back period to which I refer. I was at 
• Svrindon school, then, at the age of thirteen 


or so after certain Christmas Holidays.* I 
disliked the place very much, and the more 
by contrast with the recent festiviries of the 
vacation iu Traudon. My heart pined within 
roe for a mother’s love, mince-pi^ Columbine 
and the Clown, and juvenile supper-parties. 
I conceived, therefore, the design of leaving 
Swindon for the metropolis, and proposed to 
myself, of course, to go by the train. The 
difficulty consisted in my having no funds, 
with the exception of a four]>enny-pieoe 
with a hole through it, and some agate 
marbles, which were, of course, totally inad¬ 
equate to pay my fare^ ft, however, suggested 
itself to me that this obstacle might be sur¬ 
mounted if 1 could secrete myself under the 
seat of a first-class carriage, and so travel 
gratis. The extra weight—^tlms reasoned my 
youthful morality—-would be, doubtless, of 
little consequence to the engine, and the 
room I look u[i, of still less importance to the 
comjiany. Conscience being thus evaded, I 
easily eluded the vigilaucc of the guard while 
a triiiu was stoppiug its ten minutes for 
refreshment% and ensconced myself in a 
carriage, the occupants of which—at that 
present engaged with soup and sandwiches— 
seemed, by the shawls and cloaks left, to be 
but few. There was plenty of room for me 
to lie down, even at full length ; and, although 
it must be confessed that the boards were a 
littj^- dusty, the mode of conveyance, con¬ 
sidering wliat I paid for it, w’as not un¬ 
comfortable. Presently the genuine pro¬ 
prietors of the carriage resumed their seats ; 
they consisted, as well as 1 could judge by 
their voices, of a youug man, a yraung lady, 
auJ an old lady; but they spoke very little 
indeed until they reached Hidcoi, where the 
old lady got out, after which, I must say, 
the other two made uj) for lost time. 

“ ‘ I thought that horrid old woman would 
never leave us, dear jA&ry,’ was the gentle¬ 
man’s first ot>servation ^ and ‘ One more, 
dearest! ’ just as we got to London was his 
last. 

“ The intervening remarks and occurrences 
I will leave to the imagimition of the com¬ 
partment, considering myself bound in some 
measure, on account of my clandestine posi¬ 
tion, to secrecy. 

“My own situation during the wjiole jour¬ 
ney was distressing, ou account of the terror 
with which I anticipated detection through 
any chance toe or heel being driven against 
me, or through tlje resistance which my body 
must needs have offered to a carpet-bag 
being thrust under the seat; the clim|ix of 
my anxiety was, of course tJie ticket plat¬ 
form, lest the guard should turn his lynx 
eye on my place of concealment; but 
luckily I remained unobserved, and heard 
with a sigh of relief ay unknown fellow-cona- 
panioBS leave the carriage. 

’• Instead, however, of getting out imme¬ 
diately after them, as I ought to have done, 
1 renuuned a minute or two, in ordfir to make 
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niytielf moH) secure, and, during that interval, 
to my extreme horror, two or three per¬ 
sons entered into the compartment, and by 
the way in which they disposed of them¬ 
selves and tlieir railway rags, convinced me 
that they were going to remain there. I 
ex}ierienccd for a few moments, a rotatory 
motion, such as ensues from a carriage being 
placed on a turn-table, and, in less than ten 
minutes from rny arrival at Paddington, dis¬ 
covered myself to be flying back to Swindon. 
It was dark when I arrived at the station, 
and escaped in safety; darker when X 
reached my hated school,; darkest of all, was 
the fate that there awaited me, in aggra¬ 
vation of my fruitle-sB expedition. Days 
passed before 1 was in a condition to have 
sat in a railway-carriage with comfort, even 
if .1 had had the chance; but years will 
elapse before I forget that return jouiiaey 
of mine, gratis, under the seat.” 

We Jobked towards the young lady for a 
concluding tale of the train, and that Sclie- 
herezade of our cora}).arlment, without the 
least pretence of incapacity or lioarseness, 
communicated at once the following adven¬ 
ture :— 

“ Although,” she commenced, “ T am often 
compelled to travel without a companion,” 
(the commercial traveller sighed) “yet have 
1 sucli a dislike to the company of babies and 
sick folk, that 1 never make a journey in the 
Indies’ carriage. Only once, however, have I 
Buflered any inconvenience througli my un¬ 
protected condition, and that exception oc¬ 
curred very lately, and upon this very line. 
After I had taken my seat one morning at 
Paddington, in au empty carriage, 1 was 
joined, just as the train was moving olT, by 
a strange-looking young man, with remark¬ 
ably long flowing hair. He was, of courae, 
a little hurried, but he seemed besides to 
be so disturbed and wild that X was quite 
alarmed, for fear of his not being in his right 
mind, nor did his subsequeut conduct at all 
reassure me. Our train was au express, and 
he inquired eagerly, at once, which was the 
firat station whereat we were advertised to 
stop. I consulted my Bradshaw and furnished 
Wm with the 'required information. It was 
Heading. The young man looked at his watch. 

“‘hIall;^m,’ said he, ‘I have but half an 
hour between me and, it may be, ruin. 
Excuse, therefore, my abruptness. You have, 
1 perceive, a pair of scissoi-s in your workbag. 
Oblige me, if you please, by cutting off all my 
hair.’ 

■ “ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ it is impossible.’ 

" ‘ Madam,’ he urged, and a look of severe 
determination crossed his features; ‘ X am a 
de6|)erate man. Beware how you refuse me 
what I ask. Cut my hair off—short, close to 
tlie roots—Immediately ^ and iiere is a news¬ 
paper to hold the ambrosial curls.’ 


“I thought he was mad, of course ; and 
believing that it'would be dangerous to 
thwart .Mm, 1 cut off oU bis hair to the last 
lock.” 

“ ‘ Now, madam,’ said he, unlocking a small 
portmanteau, *yoii will flirther oblige me by 
looking out of window, as I am about to 
change my clothes.’ 

“Of course I looked out of window for 
a^very considerable time, and when he ob¬ 
served, ‘Madam, I need no longer put you 
to any inconvenience,’ I did not recognise 
the young man in the least. 

* instead of his former rather gay costume, 
he was attired in black, and wore a grey wig 
and silver speclades; he looked like a 
respectable divine of the Cihurch of England, 
of about sixty-four years of age; to com¬ 
plete that character, he held a volume of 
sermons in his hand, which—they appeared 
BO to absorb him — might have been bis 
own. 

“‘I do not wish to threaten you, young 
Lady,’ He resumed, ‘ and I think, besides, that 
I can trust your kind face. Will you 
promise me not to reveal this metamorphosis 
until your journey’s end V 

‘“I will,’ said X, ‘most certainly.’ 

“ A t Heading, the guard and a person in 
plain clothes looked into onr carriage. 

‘“ Yon have the ticket, my love,’ said tlie 
young man, blandly, and lookmg to me ns 
though he were ray father, 

‘“Mever mind, sir ; we don’t want them,’ 
saM the official, as he witlidrew his com¬ 
panion. 

“ ‘ I shall now leave you, madam,’ observed 
my fellow-traveller, as soon as the coast was 
clear; ‘ by your kind and courageous couduct 
you have saved my life and, perhaps, even 
your own.* 

“ In another minute he was gone, and tlie 
train'was in motion. Not till the next morn¬ 
ing did 1 loam from the Times newspaper that 
the gentleman on whom I had operated as 
hair-cutter had committed a forgery to an 
enormous amount, in Iiondon, a few hours 
before I met him, and that he had been 
tracked into the express'-train from Padding¬ 
ton ; but that—although the telegraph had 
been put in motion and described him accu¬ 
rately— at Reading, when the train was 
searched, he was nowhere to be found.” 
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NEABLY LOST ON THE ALPS. 

Nowtbatcommon-plaoe securil^aud accoiu- 
mo^tions of every description nave, league^ 
by league, climbed up the Alps, tourists laugh 
at the idea of any accident occurring on even 
the most difficult passes. The inexperienced 
traveller, to be sure, abroad for the drat time, 
and bewildered by novel impressions, con¬ 
verts the sleet-shower that overtook him on ^ 
the- Col de Ealme, into a teriiflc storm ;| 
and even astonishes table d’hdtes with his 
thrilling history of how he was nearly] 
dashed to pieces on tho Ocmmi, but for the 
iron grip of his guide. But the chronicles! 
of the fmthful Murray contain few records 
of anything remarkable having happened to 
anybody, anywhere, at any lime, within the 
last half-century. Hence, the following 
plain narrative may be interesting as de¬ 
tailing a very narrow escape from d^th, 
in the height of the season, under very ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, and on one oi the most 
popular passes of Switzerland. Tho Great St. 
Mmard: 

Alpine tourists know that the ordinary, 
road from Chamouui to the Convent is by 
the dull bouig of Martigny, in the Canton 
de Yallais. It is a wretched place, Jby all 
means to be avoided, if possible. Rank 
vegetation, putrid swamps, and a stagnant, 
btiding air combine to meJee it a hotbed of 

E ‘ re and idiotcy in their worst phases. 

ecus, wen-laden heads on stunted mis¬ 
shapen bodies mop and mow and gibber at 
you from filthy doorways; a hopeless lethargy 
pervades alike the neglected town, the gasp¬ 
ing trade, and the spiritless people; theie is 
not one single thing to observe in the day ; 
and at night, when the inundation of the 
Bhone is subsiding, tbe musquitoes—"cou¬ 
sins,” as they are termed by the country 
people—come in such swarms, and clouds, 
and flights, and bite with such infiamma- 
toT^ vidouBness, that Venice, or Naples, or 
Cairo would be a|fiace of refuge by com¬ 
parison. 

I had slept at the comfortable little inn on 
tile Tdte Noire, and started at seven in tbe 
morning, on Thursday, the tenth of Septem¬ 
ber last, with two chance fellow-travellera, 
and Venance Favret, a Chamouni guide, to 
see, if we could reach OrsiSres-^a little town | 


half-way up the Sf. Bernard pass—without 
going down to this wretched Martigny. 
When we anived at the top of tiie Ffenlaiz, 
the old gendarme, who lives there to stomp 
passports and sell i-efreShmeiits, told us that 
there was a road, but that it was very diffi- 
cait ; and, therefore, as 1 had a baggage mule 
with mo, we must take another hand. The 
route is not in Murray, and certainly it was 
troublesome enough to find ; but, after a 
great deal of labour, and getting astmy, and 
retracing our steps, we arrived at Oisidres, 
at the angle wheie the Val d’Entremont 
joins the val de Ferret, at two in the after¬ 
noon, in a heavy thunderstorm. My com¬ 
panions weie knocked up, and declined 
coming on any further that day ; but I was 
anxious to roach tho Convent. For. Orsidres 
is a dieaiy little place enough, and the Hdtel 
des Alpes, although clean and moderate, does 
not offer many attractions. Small mountain 
trout aie all very well in their way; but I 
am not one of those travellers who think the 
^mere ten minutes occupied in discussing them 
compensates for several hours of yawnmg in 
a gaunt roughly-furnished salle-^-manger. 
The eating of whitebait itaeit would form, 
ill the abstract, a dull enj'oymeut ii limited 
to that particular thing, rudely served-up 
in the hack room df a thii d-rate inn. 1 am 
hold enough to declan> tliat I don’t care 
about whitebait; that, in fact, 1 think it au 
insipid failure; and that little shreds of 
batter, with lemon j’nice and cayenne pepper, 
would go down just as well. But add stewed 
eels, water sonch^e, and salmon cutieta, cham¬ 
pagne cup, bright eves, and ducks and green 
peas: and then. Mi. Hart, or Mr. Quaitermaine, 
if you please I am your frequent* visitor. 
So with Swiss trout: never be lured away 
from where you want to go, by its being 
made a spdcialitd of *attraction, except there 
are some other inducements to bacK it up. 
For the pleasures of the palate are fleeting, 
but ennui is continuous. • 

I started from Oreidrea just as three in tho 
afternoon struck for the second time, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of many churches in the 
Vallais, from tbe storm-worn grey steeple. 1 
had above five hours' good work before me; 
80 , already tolerably tired, I got a mule, and 
a man to bting it back, whose name was, as 
closely as 1 con recollect, Alexis Feileuchord. 
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,I maa&m ithU, for he tanMd oQt n ^ngW hm ^T»tinn ef xtGtol; aeran tboasMid foot 
gOcRi follow fhvret VM getting hie dinner above tBe level of .the sea>->4>wiee tiiie he^t 
vhile lie rested his baga^>tbule, and tiie of Snewdoii. 

other asked to sit down widk4iun for a wlUle: '' A sa GkerTmai” aa a dttmal litije ereak- 

sol v^ent off alone, knowing' the roaffper- log weBther-waahad<oiitlMard'dee£a!ibeeit, is 
foctlj veil, leaving them to come on as they supposed by the people who ktep it, to be an 
pleased. The storm had passed, bat the inn; but remote dwellers in monntaine have 
gather was still very sullen and threaten- ever been given to snperstitians and hadlncina- 
ing; and I heard that peculiar moaning tiona. Allowing it to be such, for an instant, 
noise amongst the raonntams, which makes thena]HhecabinsoftheFiegdre,tbeFanlhom, 
an Alpine traveller get on as fast as he can. atfi the Col de Balme, take the oomparative 
I have crossed the St. Bernard twelve or rank of the Hdtelde Louvre in Paris, tne Great 
fourteen times, but I never sew the pass so Western in London, and the Lord Warden at 
utterly desert^ aa it was this day. .Tust Dover. That ready anonymous authority of 
above Orsidres, where wyou make a steep corajulerB of instructive works—-“a recent 
s hort cut, to avoid the long zigzag of the traveller”—^might describe it as an irregular- 
rOBi^some men ware patting up a little shaped mass of hollow granite, with souara 
wooden cross on the edge of the precipice, apertures pierced at iutervida, some grazed 
B was to mark the scene of a terrible acci*-' to exclude air aud admit light—others <q)en 
dent which had happened the week before, to let out smoke and dilute smells. Its stone 
Three men—Pieilmontese—were going up to steps and parage afford sudi admirable 
the Convent in one of those aideway care, skating^grouud, that owing to ins smooth 
used an mountain roads. Just at this point shoe-nails, the tourist usually eutws head 
the mule shied and liacked the oar over the over heels ; and, on recovering frtHn the 
edge of ‘the road. The driver jumped off sai'prise naturally incident to this novel 
and was saved; but the car, the mule, introduction, finds he has pautoimmically 
sod passengers went over the precipice, flip-flapped into the salle<4-mBnger, wMch is 
and were alike smashed to pieces: they very like the inside of a large bathing- 
must have fallen, at a rough estimate, a machine, and fitted up with a window, a 
hundred aud fifty feet. After 1 left these shutter, a bencli, and a latch. Bore you oau 
workmen, X did not meet another soul until I have blunt knives, and firewood and salt, 
got to St. Pierre—the last village up the pass and all sorts of similarly nice things, inchiding 
—md there a string of mules, with some a very curious wine, which loolm and tastes 
guides sitting in Uieir side-saddles, were like—and mav be for aught I know to tiie 
Btarting on their way back to Ots'^res. contrary—^pickled-cabbage iuice. 


Btarting on their way back to Ots'^res. 

It was now five o’clock, mni the weather 


nutrary—^piekled-cabhago juice. 

I found two travellers more, who hod 


was gradually becoming very bad. I liad determined upon remauiiug for the night, 
been uinronghly wet through some time, so-'rather than face the weather. I woi^ how- 
the rain did not incommode me so much, but | ever, resolved ujion reaching the Convent that 
the wind was awful. It flew, shrieking and .night; and whilst 1 was finishing my oogfiac^ 
howlingronndtheaugleaofthe pass,like an icy as the landlord was pleased to call it—bat 
knife, until it was as much as the mule could there is no good braituy in Switzerland, even 
do to battle against it—sending the chill in the beat hotels; it is chiefly adulterated 
clouds, which now canto right down the rum-my man from Orsidres came in, haring 
monntoine, in wbirb of mist aronnd and walked uncommonly well. He me 
above me, and blowing flakes of the cCld Pavret would not be after ns for an hemr; so 
brawling Drause quite across the path, which we left word that he was to follow, and once 
is here jaai on a level with the torrent. There more started on our journey. 

'wra nothing like danger of any kind, or any- It was getting quite dusk as we crossed the 
thing approaching to it; but the dead loueli- wild dreai^ plain toot suirounda the C^teen^ 
of the place, with its grim lichen-covered but the lightning was playing incessantly— 
hottlders, and roaring glacier waters, and almost without iatermission. We had nnr 
fowzing atmosphere, and entire absence of three honra’ work to raadh the Ccaveok; the 
ewniy trace of anim^ Ufo, was altogether so actual road hud ceased, and aH human Ufe 
dbpiritiuginthedecliningday, that, although was left behind us. There was nothing on 
cnraiy minute was an object, when I got to every side but snowHjovered peaks, geey 
the Canteen,”—^the last human habitation ddbris of granite, imd cold pushing vmllers, 
vm tlm pam,—pulled up. Tumbling, rather swollen and tarlmlent from the continuous 
getting, on my mule (which I could nuna. In about twento minatea we had 
jwnave done propwly in any manner, as [traversed the level, and arrived at the foot 


I impears 
it is here 


eoaiui^rsa st^ snai i coiua ecareety aan tor a that we actual eUmotag the poos conuaenose: 
glass of hot Ivandy and d>ater • and wlaeni I ihitherto the road frum Mairtigoy had never 

C it, my hands were so mmaed and kelp- 'been rtceper, to give a flimihar nefeuic^ than 
I eontd hardly lift it to my month. It ^Bouthamptoa Stlwet) Strand, London, or the 
aHHt be home ia mind that I was now at BnedeCtiUP8dl88,I'ipis;tiintistosay>«iptbc 
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aarernge ;btittb4mitw<i6Ptiaa<»ni - -^ e a a t wU aB ; 
pqH ag^tingfe the collar t<fe oearljr ttareaty-fbor 
luilea. The difficulties encountered here by 
lAqwlean iti transporting hiu artiUexy* when 
ne crotsed^e Alps in ewhtQsn bundr^ were 
equal to those in the famous forest of St 
Fierrei two or three hoars below. 

The world appeared to close behind us as 
,we mount^ tne first ridge ; and the storm 
redoubled Ha fiiry in the gorge—so much so, 
that, at one time, the mule could sesrcelj Aake 
head against it. It was now about half-post 
sis; but the lightning continued vivid enough 
to show us the track clearly enough ; agd the 
water was pouring down so fast from the 
heights, that we were really walking up small 
cascades all tiie way, the route, such as it 
was, affording the readiest channel. Nothing 
occurred for an hour, until we reached tlA 
dreary dead-house, and the neighbouring 
niuge->two low stone-huts at the side of 
the path; one affording tlie rudest shelter, 
and the other farming a depository fur the 
bones of tinvellers lost, from time to time, 
upon the pass. These must not be con- 
fomoded with tlie actual Morgue, near the 
Convent, where the bodies are now placed. 
When tbs weiHher is very bad, tlie servant 
of the Convent comes down as far as this 
point in the ailernoou, to see if any assistance 
u needed; and, if the snow is deep on the 
pass, then it is that the services of the dogs 
are most valuable. They scent out tlie way, 

■ and find a track whore a false step to the 
n^t or the left would be fatal; the drift 
making path and precipice all smooth'alike. 
This, after all, is their chief use; and the 
monks themselves repudiate the romautic 
stories told about them. 

Beyond this point our troubles commenced. 
The lightning ceased, and the rain was »a- 
dually turning into a catting sleet. Fur 
half an hour or more, we groped oi|r way as 
well as we could, both being tolerably ac¬ 
quainted witli the ground, as 1 have slated; 
but, on arriving at the Pont d’Hudri, wlncb 
is a mere slab of stone about the size of a 
Turkish hearth-rug, over a tliundering tor¬ 
rent, 1 did not think it safe to ride any 
further. So I got off, and we sent the mule 
on first, which was a good notion; for her life 
had been passed in going up and down tlie 
pass; and she knew every hole she had to 
put her foot into, and every block she had to 
stm over. 

We went on—•! cannot say in silence, for 
the rom: of the storm and the water com¬ 
bined was almost deafening, but without 
speaking to one another, until suddenly tlie 
mule stopped and turned round, and we 
ibuud we were upon hard snow. We could only 
tell this bv our met^ for it was now too dark 
tfsr even the tefraction of the white surface. 

“ What is to be done, now ? ” 1 asked of 
PeUemdmrdk 

> “Mais; Monsieur, je ue bus pas.” wm the 
roidy; “ finut retrouver la routs.” (BesUy, I 


don’t kuoWySjVf ire nMtat find out the toad 
again^ * 

But to go back was out ofuthe queutkoi. 
Presently the man said, 

" We cannot stay here,.^,” 

“ And we can’t go on,” 

" One must stop with the mule^ and the 
other must see if he can reach the (^nvant. 
It is not twenty minutes ahead of us.” 

Either alternative was dreary enough. At 
last we decided that I sliould remain wiiA tike 
muie, and PcUeuchord should try if t^re WM 
a chance of getting some assistaitOB.. He 
crunched over the snow for a few steps, and 
then his footfall was lost in the noise of tiie 
rain and sleet and the torrents. 

Forthefiratten minutes or so, Ididklfiaiucii 
care. 1 got to the leeward of tlie mole, wfaiiAi 
kept a little of the catting drift from me, and, 
sticking my bfiton into the snow as firmly as 
1 could, tied the halter round it. But before 
long I got very cold. 1 did not dare move; 
for I beard rushing water on every side of 
me—it was even running over the surface of 
the snow against my feet. And then, as one 
drearily prolonged minute crept on after 
another, 1 thought, “ What wiU become of 
me, if Felieuchord should not come back t ” 

1 have twice in my life known what ik is 
to expect immediate death. I have had the 
muzzles of throe or four loaded guns toudi- 
ing my head at the same time; and 1 have 
been fall mg, in a ruptured balloon, fhom 
a beiglit of several thousand feet; my 
state of feeling, in each case, was that of a 
dead, almost preleruatural calm, which I 
never could account for: but the agony of 
mind 1 now endured was too great to por¬ 
tray, apart from what would appear a care¬ 
fully built exaggeration. I knew, tiist with 
my feet freezing, and ice hanging about my 
beard and moustaches, on the lery edge of 
the Alpine level of perpetual snow, and en¬ 
tirely unable to move a foot from whore 1 
was, this state of tliwgs could not last lo^ ; 
that 1 should gradually become drowsy, wim- 
out the power to rouse myself; and that my 
body would be found next morning, stark 
and dead, by the first people who camo down 
from the Convent, Much else that 1 thought 
about 1 do not care here to mention; bat, 
thi-ough all, the most ridiculous and common¬ 
place ideas would keep thrustiuig themselves, 
even to the roar of the water imoommodatiog 
itself, in time, to the words of stu pid songs; and 
a tiiought that, with the ice abwt my face 1 
must have looked likaa picture of Christmas 
1 had seen some where in an ijlustrated paper. 

I was in this terrible position mora uian 
iialf an hour. Several times 1 shouted as 
loud as I ooulc^: but my voice was nothing 
against the wind that was tearing down from 
the sontii-west; in fiwt, it was carried away 
firom the Hospid^ Once I heard the dog^ 
land my heart beat as it it would have come 
’through my ribs; bat the bark was not 
> peatJu. I had a little brandy with me, and 
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I finiohed it off from a fiaak : and then I got 
tbe aaMc of corn from the mule’s back utd 
stood tipou it fer a little time^ to keep my feet 
out of the water $ but 1 was too cold to feel 
any remedy or ohange. 1 even thmight of a 
story 1 had read years and years ago, of some 
one who, overcome by a mow-storm on a 
moor in Devonshire, killed hia horse, and 
out tike body open to get into it; and how 
both were found frozen next morning; and 
I felt in my pouch to see if I had still got my 
knife ibere. 

Suddenly I heard a distant shout! 1 an¬ 
swered it, and it was repeated ; and the next 
minute 1 saw a light up tlm pass before me, 
rapidly^oming down, as it zig-zagged along 
the dilRbent turns; and, iu a few minutes, 

* Pelleaohord was at my aide. So great was the 
revulsion of feeling, and my whole chest 
fluttered so—1 cau find no better term—^that 
1 could hardly speak; nor, indeed, do 1 
dearly recollect how 1 reached the Convent. 
1 only remember that when 1 did get there, I 
burst out into a violent, hysteried flood of 
tears, and found my old friend, M. Meillan, 
the Clavendier, who I’eceives the guests, em¬ 
bracing me with the most honest delight, as 
soon as 1 was recognised. 

He dragged me, thawiug and dripping as 
1 was, into the visitors’ room, where a dozen 
travellers had just finished supper, amongst 
whom, to my great joy, I discovered a mem¬ 
ber of my own duo, and another friend, 
whose pleasant book of adventure is at the 
praeent time being reviewed in the papers. 
Those other ladies and gentlemen who were 
St the St. Bernard on the tenth of Sep¬ 
tember last year, may remember how 1 was 
put into a hot-air room to dry ; hole £ was 
unable to touch the supper the good monks 
provided, from re-action and exhaustion ; and 
yet how many questions I had to answer. 

But they will not be able to describe what 
my own feelings were, when I found myself 
iu my bedroom ; or how 1 expressed my gra¬ 
titude for my great deliveiance. 

It may be added, that, on recollecting we 
had told Favret to fdlow us, Fdleudiord and 
another guide started off again, and found 
himw^mule, baggage, and all—on the very 
spot where we had been stopped. The snow 
was not this yeai*’8,—it was the remiunder of 
an avalanche that had killed two poor follows 
in the spring; aiid Meillan showed me their 
bodies in the Morgue next mornmg. 

The storm 1 had encountered wtis one of' 
the most violent they had exi^erieuced for 
yaam That same uighj^ it earned away an 
ehtire village, with all its inhabitants, close 
to the fort Bard iu the valley; of Aosta. The 
Toad^jjhn), was so destroyed, that the Ivrea 
diypnw could not leave Aosta; and 1 passed 
tMB spot on .foot, two ^ays afterwards, 
the friends aUuded to above. Thirty 
bodies were then lying crushed and drowned, 
ill the little chorea. 


I was right abont'^e* do^ bafk I bad 
beard. Meillan told m^ It was that of 
"notre jeune bbienne Diane.” She was the 
only one eut that night, but did not come 
down, as Pelleuehord did not wint help when 
be bad once got alahtem. I may add, that 
my excellent friend gave her to me; next 
morning, as a souvenir of the oocurroaoe: 
and that she is now at home in England. 


A SERMON POE SEPOYS. 

WiliLK we are still fighting for the pos¬ 
session of India, benevolent men of various 
religious denominations are making their 
arrangements for taming the human ^ers in 
that countiy by diristian means. Auuming 
that this weU-meant scheme is not an entirely 
h'opeless one, it might, perhaps, not be anuss 
to preach to the people of India, iu the first 
instance, out of some of their own books— 
or, iu other words, to begin tfae attempt to 
purify their minds by referring them to the 
excellent moral lessons which they may learn 
from their own Oriental literature. Such 
lessons exist in the shape of ancient parable^ 
once addressed to the ancestors of the sepoys, 
and still quite suflicieut for the puipose of 
teaching each man among them his auty to¬ 
wards his neighbour, before ho gets on to 
higher things, Here is a specimen of one 
of these Oriental apologues. Is there any 
leasou why it should not be turned to ac- 
eoiint, as a familiar introduction to the first 
Christian sermon addressed to a pacified native 
congregation in the city of Delhi 1 

• In the seventeenth century of the Christian 
era, the Emjperor Shah .lehao—the wise, the 
bcgantiful, the builder of the new city of 
Delhi — saw fit to appoint the pious Vizir, 
Gazee Ed Din, to the government of all the 
district qf Morodabad. 

The period of the Vizir’s administration 
was gratefully acknowledged by the people 
whom he governed as the period of the most 
precious blessings they had ever enjoyed. He 
protected innocence, he honoured learning, 
ne rewarded industry. He was on object for 
the admiratiou of all eyes,—a subject for the 
praise of all tongues. But the grateful people 
observed, with grief, that the merciful ruler 
who made tliem all happy, was himself never 
seen to smile. His tim^ in the palace, was 
passed iu mournful solitude. On the few 
occasions when he appeared in the pnbUo 
walks, his face was gloomy, his gait was slow, 
his eyes were fixed on the ground. Time 
passed, and there was no change in him for 
the better. One morning the whole popula¬ 
tion was astonished and afiSicted by news 
that he had resigned the reins of govetfunont 
aud had gone to juptffy himself beifon the 
emperor at Delhi. 

Admitted to the presenoe of Shah Jehaa^ 
tiie Vizir made his obeiaano^ and spedee ' 
these words;— ' 
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and iftighty Btiler, ooadeMend to 
pardon the humblest of yaae servants if 
bepvesnmesto lay at your feet the honours 
vhioh you have dugncd to confer on him in 
the lovuiest country on the earths The longest 
life, oh bountiful Master, hardly ^nts time 
enough to man to preptm himaelt for death. 
Compared with the performance of that first 
of duties, all other human employment^are 
vain as the feeble toil of an ant on the highway, 
which the foot of the first traveller crushes 
to nothing I Permit me, then, to prepare 
mysdf for the approach of eternity Permit 
me, by the aid of solitude and silence, to 
fiuniliarise my mind with the sublime inystc- 
rks of religion; and to wait reverently for 
the moment when eternity unveils itself 1o 
my eyes, and the last summous calls me to 
my account before tbe Judgment Beat.” 

The Yizir said these words, knelt down, 
laid liis forehead on the earth, and was 
dlent. After a minute of reflection, the 
emperor answered him m these terms :— 

“Faithful servant! Your discourse has 
filled my mind with perplexity and fear. The 
apprehensions which you have caused in me 
are like those felt by a inau who huds himself 
standing, unawares, on the edge of a preci¬ 
pice. Nevertheless, I cannot decide whether 
the sense of trouble that you have awakened 
within me is justified by sound reason or 
not. My days, like yours, however long they 
may be, are but an instant com])ared with 
eternity. But, if I thought as you do ; ,il all 
men capable of doing good tollowed your 
example, who would remain to guide the 
faithful I Surely the duties of government 
would then fall to the share of those men only 
who are brutally careless of the future tli^t 
awaits them beyond the grave—who are 
insensible to all feelings which are not con¬ 
nected with their earthly passions %nd their 
earthly interests ? In that case, should I not 
be—sbouhl you not be—responsible before 
the Supreme Being for the miseries, without 
number, which would then lie let looso on 
the world Ponder that well, Yizir 1 And 
while I, on my side, consider the same suli- 
ject attentively, depart in peace to the abode 
which X have prepared to receive you, since 
your arrival in this city. May Heaven direct 
US both into the way which it is safest and 
best to take ! ” 

The Vizir withdrew. For three days he 
remained in his retirement, and received no 
message from the emperor. At the end of 
tlw third day, be sent to the palace to beg 
for a second audience. Tlic request was 
immediately granted. 

When he again appeared in the presence of 
his sovereign, his countenance expressed the 
tranquillity of his mind.. He drew a letter 
from his b^m, kissed it, and presented it to 
the emperor on his knees. Shan Jehsn having 
mm him penmasion to speak, he expressed 
himself thereupon, in these words 

“ Soverrign lord and master! The letter 


which yon have deigned to tohs^dirolflk my 
hands has been adoressed to\ite by tlm 
Baig 0 , Abbas, who now stands with me 
in the light of your presence, and who 
has lent me the assistance of Ue wisdom 
to unravel the scruples and perplexities which 
have beset my mind. Thanks to tbe lesson I 
I have learned from him, I can now look back 
jon my past life with pleasure, and contem¬ 
plate the future with hope. Thanks to the 
wisdom which I liave imbibed from his 
teaching, I can now conscientiously bow my 
head before tbe honouis which your bounty 
showers on me, and can gladly ofTer myseU 
again to be the shadow of your power iu the 
province of Morodabad. ♦ • 

Shah Jehan, who had listened to the Vizir 
with amazement and cariosity, directed that 
t]^e letter should be given to the sage, Abbas, 
ana ordered him to lead aloud the words of 
wisdom that he had written to Hazee £d Din. 
Tile venerable man stood forth in tbe midst 
of the Court, and, obeying the Emperor, read 
those lines;— 

“hiay the pious and merciful Vizir, to 
whom the wise generosity of our sovereign 
lord and master has entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of a province, enjoy to the end of his 
days the blessing of perfect health! 

“ 1 was grieved in my inmost heart when 
I heard that you had deprived the millions 
ol souls who inliabit Morodabad of the ad¬ 
vantages which they enjoyed .under your 
authority. Modesty and respect prevented 
me from combating your scruples of con¬ 
science while you were describing them in 
the presence of the Emperor. I hasten, 
thereforef to write the words which I could 
not venture to speak. My purpose is to clear 
your mind of tne doubts which now daiken 
it, by relating to you the history of my own 
youth. The anxious thoughts which now 
trouble you, were* once the thoughts which 
troubled me also. May your soul'be relieved 
of the burden that oppresses it, as mine was 
relieved in the byegone time I 

“ My early manhood was passed in study¬ 
ing the science of medicine. I learnt all the 
secrets of my art, and practised it for the 
benefit of my species. In time, however, the 
fearful scenes of suffeiiiig and death which 
perpetually offered tliomselves to nty eyes, so 
far afifected my mind as to make me tremble 
for my own life. Wherever I went, my grave 
seemed to be yawning at my feet. The awful 
necessity of preparing myself for eternity, 
impressed itself upon my sou], and withdrew 
my thoughts from every earthly qpnsidera- 
tion. I resolved to retire from toe world, to 
despise the acquirition of all mortal know¬ 
ledge, and to devote my remaining days to 
the severest practices of a purely religions 
life. In accordo^e with this idea, I resolved 
to humble myself by suSering the hardsMp 
of votontary poverty. After umoh consider¬ 
ation,^ came to the conclusion that those who 
stood in need of my money were the persons 






uln Wre lewt worthy of being i>enefited 'by 
Md th«t those who really deaerred the 
weteise of my ohsrity were tdo modeet^ or 
too high-miuded, to accept my help, tjoder 
the iiiflneuce of this delusion, I bnrjed » the 
earth h 1] the treasure that I possessed; and 
took refuge from human society in the 
wildest iind most inaccessible mountains of 
my native country. My abode was in the 
darkest corner of a huge cavern ; my drink 
was the runnine water ; my food consisted of 
the herbs and molts that I could gather in 
the_ woods. To add to the severe self restraint 
which Iwd Bow become thh guiding principle 

my life, I frequently passed whole nights 
in watAiino;—on such occasions, keeping my 
face turned towards the East, and waiting till 
the mercy of the Prophet should find me out, 
and unveil the mysteries of Heaven to m|' 
mortal view. 

* One morning, after my customary night 
of watching, exhaustion overpowered mo, at 
the hour of sunrise ; and 1 sank prostrate in 
spite of myself, on the ground at the entrance 
of my cave. 

" I slept, and a vision appeared to me. 

" I was still at the mouth of the cave, and 
still looking at the rays of tlvo rising sun. 
Suddenly a dark objecit passed between me 
and the morning light. 1 looked at it atten¬ 
tively, and saw that it was an eagle, descend¬ 
ing slowly to the earth. As the bird floated 
nearer and nearer to the ground, a fox 
dragged himself painfully out of a thicket 
near at hand. Oraerving the animal, as he 
sank exhausted close by me, 1 discovered that 
both his fore legs were broken. While I was 
looking at him, the eagle touched the earth, 
laid before the crippled fox a morsel of goat’s 
flesh that he carried in his talons, flapped his 
huge wings^ and, rising again into the air, 
slowly dimppeared fh>m sight 

Cin comuig to my senses again, I bowed 
my fiDrehead to the eafth, and addressed my 
thenkagivings to the Prophet for the vision 
which he had revealed to me. I interpreted 

in this manner. ' The divine Power,’ 1 
stad to myself, ‘ accepts the sacriiico that I 
have n^e in withdrawing myself from the 
oontammations of tho world ; but reveals to 
me, at the same time, that there is still some 
taint of nJortal doubt clinging to my mind, 
and rendering the trust which it is my duty 
fat) place in the mercy of Heaven less abso- 
tnte and unconditional than it ought to be. 
So long as I waste evSh the smallest portion 
of my time in the base employment of pro¬ 
viding for my own daily wants, so long will 
my confidence in Providence be imperfect, and 
my mind be incapable of wholly abstracting 
Itself firom earthly cares. This is what the 
tklfien ik designed to teach igie. If the bounty 
in Heaven condeseeuds to employ an eagle 
to {nrovide for the wants of a crippled fox, 
bow sure 1 may feel that the same jmeroy 
wifi extend the some benefits to me! Let 
me Wholly devote sii 3 ( 9 elf, then, to the service 


of my Creator, and eommit the tveserttHtton 
of my life to the metuta wdUth Bw wiiStilDis^ 
sure to supply.* ' 

Strong m this conviddon, 1 searobed tfaw 
woods no more for the herbs andtIraitB whidi 
had hitherto served me fiw food. I satotUm 
mouth of my cavern, and waited throtq^ ^ 
day, and no heavenly messenger appesmto 
provide for my wants. The nignt piissod; 
and I was still alone. Ihe new mdraiim 
came; and my languid eyes could hardto 
themselves to tho light, my trembling ihabs 
failed to snstiun me when 1 strove to tisp. I 
lay back against the wall of my cavern, (uut 
resigned myself to die. 

'‘The oonscionsness of my own existence 
ijeemed to be just passing from me, when the 
voice of an invieiole being sounded close at 
my ear. I listened, and heard myself ad¬ 
dressed in these words 
“ ‘ Abbas,’ said the supernatneal vdoe, * I 
am the Angel whose charge it is to searifli 
out and register your inmost thoughts, 1 aiB 
sent to you on a mission of reproof. Tain 
man! do yon pretend to be wiser than tho 
wisdom whicli is revealed to you I The 
blindness of your vision and the vah^lory of 
your heart have together perverted a lesson 
which was mercifully intended to teach you 
the duties that your Creator expects you 
to perform. Are you crippled like the fox t 
Has not nature, on the contrary, endowed 
yon with the strength of the earie 1 Eise, 
and b^tir yourself' Else, and let the ex¬ 
ample of the eagle guide you, henceforth, in 
the right direction. Go back to tiie city 
from which yon have fled. Be, for the fnture, 
the messenger of health and life to those wito 
groan on the hard bed of sickness. Ill- 
judging mortal! the virtue that dies in this 
solitude, lives in the world from which you 
have withdrawn. Prove your gratitude to 
your Creator by tho good that you do among 
his helpless and afflicted ci’eatures. Ibere is 
the way that leads you from earth to Heaven. 
Eise, Abbas—rise humbly, and take it 1 ’ 

“An unseen hand lifted me from the 
ground, an unseen hand guided me back to 
the city. Humbled, repentant, enlightened 
at last, 1 drew uiy treasure from itsdiiding 
place, and employed it in helping tbs poor. 
Again 1 devoted all my energies to the blessed 
work of healing tlie sick. Years passed and 
found me contented and industrious in my 
vocation. As the infirmities of age a]:>- 
proached, I assumed the sacred robe, and 
comforted the souls Of my fellow-etesftul^ 
ns I had formerly comforted their bodies. 
Never have 1 forgotten the lesson that 1 
learnt in my hermitage on the mountain. 
You see me now, high in the favour of my 
Sovereign—Know that I have deerrved my 
honours, because 1 have done good in my 
generation, among the peopto over ndtOtti hp 
rules. 1 

“ Sad), oh, pious Ylzhr, is the story 61 tuy 
yooto. May the lesson which enl^tooed 
















DOWN AUQNG TBS DWIHMNN. 
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TBS}, do nine good office.fta' joo. I mdko 
no ijitofaBaHaM to wisdom; I apsak only of 
aadi tbhtip) ss I know. Bcdiwe me, sll 
wMam wMA estonds no fivtosr tosn joar> 
■olf is omrortojr of you. A life sacrificed to 
sal^speciilatioBS is a life wabted. the 
eag^ bh the oMeet of your eranlatiou as he 
was of mine. Jme more gifts you have re- 
eeivsd> the better use it is expected you yill 
make of thsm. Although the All-Poweml 
akoe can implaiit virtue in the human heart, 
it is stiU possible for you, as the dreaded 
mpresentatlve of authority, to excite to deeds 
of benevolence, even those who mav have no 
better motive for doing good, than the motive 
of serving their own urterests. With time, 
you may teach them the knowledge of higher^ 
things. Meanwhile, it wUl matter little to 
the poor who are succoured, whether it is 
mere ostentation or genuine charity that 
reUeves them. Spread the example, there" 
fora of your own benevolence, beyond the 
. circle of those only who are wise and 
good. Widen the sphere of your usefulness 
among your fellow-croalures, with every day; 
and tortify your mind with the blessed cou- 
viotion that the life you will then lead, will 
be of all lives the most acceptable in the eyes 
of the Supreme Being. 

“ Ebrewell. May toe blessings of a happy 
people follow you wherever you go. May 
your name, when you are gathered to your 
fatoers, be found written in the imperishable 
page—^iu toe Volume of the Book of IJfg ! ” 

Abbas ceased. As he bowed his head, and 
folded up the scioll, the emperor beekoned 
liim to the foot of the torone, aud thanked* 
too sage for the lesson that he had read to his 
Sovereign and to all the Court. The neat 
day, toe Vizir was sent l)ack to his govern¬ 
ment at Morodabad. Shah Jehau also caused 
ooptes of the letter to be taken, and •ordered 
them to be read to the people m the 
high places of the city. When that hod been 
done, he further commanded that this in¬ 
scription should be engraved on the palace 
gates, in letters of gold, which men could 
read easily, even from afai- off:— 

Tua Lira THAT 18 Most AccKrTAULK to 
TH® SuPRBMK Being, is the Life that is 
Most Usaroi. to the UtniAN Eace. 

Surely not a bad Indian lesson, to begin 
with, when Betrayers and Assassins are the 
pupils to be taught 1 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 

• vm. 

Thus fizr into the bowels of toe laud have 
we marched on.without impediment, and, it is 
to be hoped, with some certain profit. Wbat 
Mr. Marvell with such sad disrespect styles 
the hijige Buttor-Coloss, together with toe 
felthfal partner of Ms joys and sorrows 
(for whom, by the way, Mr. Marvell has 
other uafiaAterhig epithets), hath been' eou- 
to m j latod: in aU social a^cts. Not cer- 


Uunly miorowomoallyj «ad with mooh Mgh 
finishing—the ngures being washed in,>u 
) it were, with bratoM|fia (iuMBg—very siu^ 

I after toe maimer of toat Mr. Gikwy bdere 
I alluded to. 

I Take Mm for all in all, toe bi^ ,Botfter- 
Ooloss is a good fellow. Which nobof^ ew 
deny. For he’s a (and here that prCfooe 
aud royetering ohaunt intrudes} good aA tie 
knife and toek; good at his ^ttle. WMsh 
nobody can deny I For he’s a jol-ly go^ ^ 
fel-low, whicii nobody can deny! in ' 

bis connubial i-elations; a decent father w’ 
family, aud the rekt of it. A good citisen, 
upright dealer, cheerful tax-payer: which 
uobimy cau' deny, either. Heavy enough, in 
all conscience, on him such fiscal weigh. The 
landloi'd of Amsterdam Hotel assevetatiag * 
ti^t, for his narrow tenement, he is assessedto 
tiie tune of, say, one hundred pounds annually. 
Our huge Butter-Coloss is burdened with the 
heaviest water-rate of any man hving. Thow 
terrible eartoworks, tW sluicing, those 
miles of pUing, must be paid for haudsomely. 
Blank day for father o’ family when he is . 
informed tliat an extra rate has been struck, 
and that by reason of certain tenipestuous 
weather off the ooaat, which has done grievous 
damage, the burgomaster aud counciliors 
are compelled to levy more dyke-money. 
Even the water that he drinks—and though 
not too partial to that fiuid, be must have 
some to mix with his scLiedam—trevels 
to him from afar off; from Haarlem, 
being borne along in pipes underground, 
acquiring an unpleasant braokisli savour on 
the journey. ¥ou may see it gushmg from 
taps in the open street; a water-bailiff 
standing sentry over it, and dispensing it to 
housewifes at so much per pailful. Terrible, 
too, is his expense in building, should he be 
filled with enterprise, and bethink Mm of 
enlarging Ms coufierus, or should be reoeire 
significant hints as to^iecessity of repairs by 
any sudden Hiiikiug of hie back wall. He must 
perforce rebuild, and all things come down 
at onco,—neighitour’a houses being kept from 
litter collapse by beams artfully disposed. 
Then must he dig; and, at about two feet 
from the surface, find his labour eventuate 
peradventure in an arUilcial pond. Natural 
but unpleasing result; for his ■tenement 
stands but a few feet from a green and 
sweet smelling canaL Btill must be dig on. 
Gentlemen attached to the water interest 
arrive presently with exliausting pumps and 
other appliances; aud, after them, the gentle- i 
men connected with the pile interest. These 
arc awful Imings; awful, too, their implements j 

and machinery; sufilcieut to give eternal 
night-mare to a poor father o’ family’s heart 
All the Eiigiieh^orld knows what were 
unauspieious Mr. Briggs’ feelings, when that 
unhappy geutkinan, being intoimed thata 
slate so was off Ms tool, was prevailed on 
to have toe masons in The masons, as the 
sad fade bos were j|ad in wMie toe too . 


















Iidtuebolder slept, aod the ,scene Great Yereailles • Watenro)^ t ' 
to, need not be described beire. At bitter profusely with year paits, ye l^]^ ' 
Ibipite cost must our Dutchman have pde Dutchwomen, and fill.them at free c^ii^ at : 
'aner pile driven down ; the horrid sludgy the Chaasd Testimonial! See how. itteicl^,. 
work must go on foT weeks, the greedy morass from the spigots! and the men of' the toiro 
must swallow up its pro^r complement of standing by, take pipes from-their moulh^ 
Norwegian stakes. How father o’ &mily, at and gaze with lack lustre eyes at the W(m-» 
either side, may relish such livelong music,— derful dispensation. But, after dllt it is only 
reiterated strokes making their own proper for^a short span; so he had brat take;, the 
tenements quiver,—may be conceived by, goods the gods provide him. without ,h n?.©^ 
such as fill the respectable functions of the ment’s delay. For, coming by that way. in ^ 
character near home. This is certain: that, evening, I find that the fount is still there, but ■ 
in inost cases, wbat is done underground, the waters ai'e gone. It is trul^ something to 
before a single stone is laid, mostly exceeds rejoice and make merry at, this noble water 
in cost that.of the whole structure itself. distribution. But the sehouts are busy clear- 
^ ’Touching that travelling water which ing the open space, preparatory to the grand 
journeys down laziljr from Haarlem, and for military manoeuvres now about to take place, 
which fathers of fansilies are charged so The whole gairison to be under arms. The 
heavily: 1 have a little fact in my memory horse, foot, and dragoons, with perhaps the 
which niay come in verj' fairly here. Light Chevaux Marins; with perliaps sham 

.One fresh morning I hear the carillons battle, retreat and pursuit, the Cliass^ Testi- 
running riot with tliosc extemporaneous monial being the point of att,a<^ Great treat 
tunes before spoken of; discoursing the Fish- for the amateur in such matters. 

’Oman of Naples, especially, with the usual They are at hand, the horse, foot, and 
di^ointed and spasmodic treatment. Oh, Chevaux Marins. Tliese must be the Clte- 
sbould Anber, most vivacious composer, vaiix Marins in front, the ungainly felltows 
have been but sojourning hard by, and been on the plough-horses, who advance with such 
woke betimes by this foul massacre of his pride, in their ill-fitting blue garments ; but 
own Fisb’oman, he might have conveniently tio more in number tiian some thirty or 
sat for portrait of the Enraged Musician! forty; which surely is but a small comple- 


Where would his peiiwig have flown to ? 
But this, by the way, I am given to under- 


ment of that important military arm. Un¬ 
prepossessing individuals, jolting heavily on 


stand, that this is a day of singular import- their beasts, the ill-made garments jolting also 
mice : a great day; a glorious day : whereon —loqsely as they jolt. So they jolt on, and 
every man’s heart should be glad. No other take up position, those wonderful Chevaux 
than the birthday of some ro 3 ’al twig—a twig Marins, making place for the army (in 
of the noble Orange tree. I fancy it is con- theatrical phrase), now defiling magnificently 
nected with the repulsive physiognomy, the —regular supernumeraries, carrying their 
terrible nasal development that looks at me asms very much after the fashion of the 
from the guilder-pieces. It was, indeed, the fighting gentlemen of the stage. With a 
natal day of an illustrious personage. Signs tinge of the militia aspect, suggestive of the 
of excitement in the streets. Population, cart and of the plough; with a raw potage 
mainly the unwashed, hurling in one direc- aspect about the chins and cheek-bones, 
lion. Landlord comra in smiling, twisting Shocking tailor’s work here also; the loose 
his little person painfully, and insinuates blue clothing, wherein Jodgiugs miuht be 
that it would be as well that I should go conveniently let, and so 'ili-fashioned that 
forth and see the show. For the Heer sliould you would Lave thought that some of 
know that it is a great day—a very great Nature’s journeymen had them, and not made 
day—^Ulusli'ious personage—the whole gar- them well, they imitated humanity’s shape 
risoh under arms, and at this moment actn- so abominably. 

ally gathered in the Grand Platz. Such an Uome and foot being now on the ground, 
opportunity /or beholding the military re- and disposed, facing one another, there is a 
sources of the country on a grand scale may lull and sudden pause. Expectation, clearly, 
not occur again: so I a-iunter out towards of some one to arrive; the Great Panjw- 
the Grand Platz. Here is great influx of doram of the occasion, whoever he may be. 
population, mostly gathered in the centre, I note the officers of the line especially, ap' 
round the Clmssc Testimonial, and devouring strangely resembling tbe gentlemen serving 
gioedily .with their eyes a most surprising in that stage army before alluded to, who 
viphio* For, lo, the Chass6 ’Testimonial baa appear always in full regimentals in the 
beennu^e to run, for this festival day only morning and in private life genm'ally. Smooth 
wine, nor with mdk nor honey, but with faced men, for the most part, these .Batch 
iWil water 1 There it is running from four officers;, and, where mou^el)^ are to be 
little spjj^ts: reM, drinkaule water, filling seen, they are not trained to graceful twists 

J igfo the little baun below.^ Bejoice and Im and wavy lines, lilra those of our French 
^, 0 ye burghers and wives of burghocs! braves; but have a straggling, ragged growth, 
iW ihia is a great day—a wonderful day— as if tbe proprietor nad been unndndful 
on w^ch an playing Les Grands Eaox, oi' of shaving these h^st ietr da/n. ' 
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DOWN among the DtfTOHMEN. iNk»».,2r.»« 


lie had. A* the anny is*drawn upj I aionld 
aay fall eighty strong, the sti^e omcers skip 
oat from the ranks with the strwgest glis* 
Bade niotion, as though commencing a gum. 
Far. very far are such thoughts fi'om the 
souls of those morne-faced men; they are 
thinking of the great Panjandoram, and how 
many flaws he may find in their complement. 
Bat he comes not; and meantime, the crowd 
gathers, and admires, and two gentlemen in 
evening dross indulging in tobacco of inferior 
quality, aro propelled against me with an 
inconvenient degree of mrce. Which feads 
to mutoal excuses. 

Says one of the gentlemen in evening 
garb, displaying his mastery over the English 
tongne, “This w ver fine sight! ” s 

I politely signify assent. The other gentle¬ 
man in evening garb intimates by profound 
shaking of his head that he quilt, concurs 
in that view. 

“We are gi'cat fighting iieople,” said the 
first gendenian, looking at me mistrustfully, 
to see how I would take the assertion ; “ a 
great fighting people—au fond—at the bottom 

“A nation ofwarriora,” I suggest, wisliing 
to help him. 

“ Quite yes, quite yes' ” second gentle¬ 
man puts in. “ A lwa 3 'S war—^always fight.” 

First gentleman : “Trouble his neighbours. 
Like not Dutchmen near them.” Both 
chuckle pleasantly hero at the notion ot 
being inconvenient neighbours. • 

Someway, 1 have a dim conception that all 
this will lead to that old hackneyed theme of 
which I am weary. 

Second gentleman, pointing to the clouds 
with the biferior cigar: “Look to Van 
Tromp! To Van Spoyk. Look at him! 
Look to Chassd! ” (I knew Uhass6 was 
coming), “ and his great siege. Whoie world 
sees and admires. One vurd, and he lay 
town in fire. But ho will not-—will spare de 
lives, and surrender itself.” 

“ It was noble and merciful conduct on the 
part of the late General Chassd,” I suggest. 

“ Quite yes,” the two gentlemen in evening 
garb reply together; which ends the discus¬ 
sion on the imlitary resources of the country. 

Hudi! atten-shon — and sens-ation; the 
stage militaires come glissading from the 
ranks, take up position vis-k-vis to the army, 
and utter gultnials of command. The great 
Panjandoram is coming! and the liand 
strikes up feebly, lie comes—the great Pan¬ 
jandoram. He is quite of the Felissier build; 
rotund, and girthed, and strapped down; 
with a grey poll, and dyed moustaches. 
He is received witl^rodigious respect, and 
almndant gutturals. His padded chest glistens 
with stars, and crosses, and hits of ribbon. In 
what campaign, 0 great Panjandoram } in 
what tent^ field? Oat under Chiuud, pei'- 
haps. 

Nawfbtsham battles and military man- 
ceavi'iug. The cavalry arm is set in motion, 


and the plongh-hoxses Clatter round and 
round on the paving atones of the little 
Platz. But at a safe and sober walk. Now 
—^Pull speed gutturally Charge 1 Terrible 
overwhelming trot; scattering the timorous 
crowd. Spare the women and ohUdreu, 
great warriors! Be brave, hut meroiful. 
j Now for the army. Wonderful manoeuvring! 
deploying and so forth, within the narrow 
space. Hai-d work for the little stage offi¬ 
cers to get round corneia, eutailiug no small 
measure of skips and dancing movements. 
Note the cavalry jma. They take delight 
in backing their horses on unofiending by- 
standers; which weakness, it may bo re¬ 
marked, is common to all equestrian Jacka- 
in-Oflice. Horse policemen, near home, and 
Prussian mounted gcndai'merie, are especially 
given to this little tyranny. 

The great Panjan is led round to inspect 
persons and accoutrements. 1 remark he 
delights in coming privily behind unhappy 
privates, arranging their ioo=«‘ garments for 
them, and setting their ca£)3 awry over 
tlieir eyes, to look the more military. He 
is treated with a certain awful respect by 
his inferiors, and aiTects to be a terrible dis¬ 
ciplinarian. Finally, he ha.s done with them: 
and is then, with ranch heaving, lifted on 
his beast; a teriihle brute, which may 
have been lent for the occasion by Messrs. 
Barclay and Co. Tho whole army then 
contrives to defile before him; that left 
wheel movement being still an awful stumb¬ 
ling-block for both arras ; the cavalry espe¬ 
cially. It comes i-ound in jagged lines, 
in a sort of ruck or rout, or, indeed, any 
way that it can be m.niiaged. But the 
army! or tlial portion of it which may he 
irreverently styled Beetle-Crushers, or 
Pousses-Caillonx, as the French have it—^it 
is a terrible thin^to see how it goes about 
compassing the evolution. Flesh and pipe¬ 
clay at home could nc^r stand it; especimly 
when thinking of the smooth, unbroken wul 
of British Greii idiers, coming round solidly, 
to the music of their heavy tramp. The 
army here make a handsome half-circle, their 
officers, skipping frantically, doing ^hot- 
tische and other measures. This is done 
many times over; tho great Panjandoram, on 
ins Flemish dray, taking it lightly dhough. I 
suppose ho knows tbinra cannot be much 
mended, so he looks on f^idly : and, at the 
end of all, jugs away with an up and down 
movement. He must ride full seventeen 
htone, that worthy captain, and someway- 
looking to the fashion in which he is girUied 
and buttoned close—I fancy that u that 
waist-belt of his were to part suddenly, it 
would have a similar efiect to that of tamng 
a hoop off a cask « and he would all fiiU down 
iu pieces. 

But, as has been said many times, Truth is 
ajewv; and so it must not be concealed here, 
that these are only the poorer specimens of 
the fighting men of th^coustry; that there 
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ac«i,*^o!(se regimeDts enough, heloni^ng to 
■ ‘ ^i^'ineulara, foot and horse, who are unexeep- 
ISOtiable iu orill and raiment. Those dancing 
' 'officers, sSTonring so suggestively of the foot- 
fights, may, perhaps, be thought to do well 
enough for your mere traders at such places 
as. Amsterdam. Such may be the conviction 
at the Dutch Horse Guards. But we must 
have another dispensation within the sphere 
of royal influences —for your people of qua¬ 
lity-handsome, resplendent uniforms, for 
your young counts to show themselves in at 
court. Guides regiments, royal hussars, and, 
aristocratic corps. 

Shift the scene, then, gently to that royal 
town of the Hague, where the traveller has been 
set down,newlydiBcharged from the top of tlie 
Spoorweg ; and, looking curiously about him, 
walks leisurely towards the city. It wps qn 
a bright Sunday evening, and the brightness 
of idl things within that town,—men, women, 
and bouses for backgi-ound,—can scarcely be 
conceived. Chiu'ches were tlien pouring out 
their congregations; streaming them from 
under old porches. It looked like a scene in a 
play, with practicable houses by Grieve and 
Telbin. Every house low, and with a special 
shape of its own. Some higher, some lower, 
some white, some red, some gabled, but all 
bright and lightsome. At which sight the 
tntveller gazes with infinite pleasure; and, 
tidcing the first bridge, without knowing 
whituCT it will lead huu, finds himself of a 
sadden in a new scene. Harlequin’s wand 
has stricken the earth, and lo! with a Hi! 
mreato! all things are changed to green. 
Ghreen woods; green sward rolling in undu¬ 
lating green paths and winding waters. No 
gr^ual dwindling off of houses to break the 
wange; but the town st 0 ])s short abruptly. 
0 those green woods of La Have! Aisles 
upra aisles of trees, planted thickly; through 
which may be seen flittidg open caluches in 
files; myriads of meimnd women, fine ladies 
and fine gentlemen dressed like Fai isians, all 
to be seen passing and repassing through 
those tree-aisles. 

So, the traveller stood on the banks of the 
(Wnao^ental water, and watched the green 
mdd from afar, and the ceaseless pojiulation 
gntteriug like a serpent’s back. Irodition 
has it, thot qt one remote period, those woods 
Bt^ched .away as far as Amsterdam, beau ti¬ 
ding the country the whole way. Still the 
fnes of population pour out of the town, to 
toae themselves in that green wood; those 
beautiful ladiqa iu Parisian bonnets, with 
officers the Guards beside them. Other 
otiier bonnets, with other officers, in 
endless file. Sweet tongues, not discoursing 
gattarals, but French, most musical. Open 
odflehn again, with gorgeous. liveries and 
naatchless linrses; and offii^rs of the Guard 
llloyal seated via-drvls. More parties on foot, 
IMafwtDing be seen coming down the 
aonjit stiwet, tunting a comer, to be 
ed^fod. in the gr^n, wo^. So|t French 


everywhere. !And> those officer (mvaliers-** 
bow different from those TerpsiohoreanB of 
Amsterdam! Exquiritely farWtaed moutif 
tachea, marvellous waists like Fsemch mili* 
taires; capeious trousers^ idl podtet, like 
French militaires; perhaps stayed and hr^d 
like French militeires. Then to follow in 
the stream, and be drawn into the shady 
aisles. Everything so cool and fra^ant. 
Huiu of voices far and near.. And see, 
but a few steps on, a long, low pavilion, or 
caffi in the wood ! All in the sltade in the 
,heart of the aisles, with little tables and 
chairs in hundreds, disposed about it; 
where are seated the men and the women 
—the Parisian ladies over again,—the offi- 
^cers of the Guard Boyal over again,—sipping 
coffee and cool drinks. The dark green 
grove is closed in overhead ; so the Parisian 
tints and colours are mellowed away in cool 
shadows. Then to get lost in the alloys 
and diverging walks; to meet stray parties 
wiindering at hazard; lovers in pairs; pretty 
Dutch children dressed Parisian'ty; and 
so come out suddenly on the green sward 
near to the edge of the winding water, just 
taking a sweep yonder round the corner. 
To note the royal ducks paddling up to be 
fed by the biscuit of the stranger. Then, 
too, let him look back sharply at the low- 
lying bouses, red and whiter within a stone’s 
throw ; at the white-paved causeways, 
opening out here and there; at the old black 
cupejas, rising far and near; the heavy tene¬ 
ments, standing as they stood a couple of 
centuries back ; tbe old-fashioned look over 
•everything; the chequered motley aspect 
of everytliing; to look at all these things, 
and the wandering man must own it to be 
the most charming contrast ho has as yet 
encountered. Then to turn back and be 
suddenly in the town once more. To fake 
turn after turn,—sharp to the right, sharp 
to the left,—quaint corner, quainter gables ; 
now in a square of low houses, round, with 
exit through an archway, — now brazen 
statue, now old fashion, now new fashion; 
canals, red brick, painted stone, royal palaces, 
and gay population, mingled and commingled 
together, making garish and most cheerful 
spectacle. 

Let him, as he strays about, go back in 
thought, and ponder well how up such a 
bye-sti'eet dwelt note-worthy refugees, famed 
in politics and letters: how Bayle and otfier 
giants have clustered, here and given busy 
work to free presses : how, too, in tike days 
when the States General were of scune ac¬ 
count and could give the law, high commis¬ 
sioners would be gathered here from divers 
countries, and Mlleted up aad down in some 
one or other of those shorL red brick tene¬ 
ments, planning treaties and triple alliances 
for weeks together. It was here, in such a 
square, that his Ex^lleaey. ^ William 
Temple rested^ wheu come on matters of 
secret negotiaties. ilt .Hie tiiaaofthe Wfi'- 
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dfMdwd eDoonrageoieiit to the projector as 
they read that wonderful production of six 
niehts in every week, in every year, The 
limes. 

Let us ascend to the source of the wide- 
flowing and fertilising stream, and turn from 
the broad waters of number seventy-two 
thousand two hundred and twenty-eight of 
^e Times to glance at the age hidden aoni’co, 
number one of The Daily Univeriial Begister. 

This was the title iirsc given to the sheet 
of four small folio pages, since expanded into 
the twelve enormous fu$o pages of the 
present Times. After going over the 
specialities of the morning papers then in 
ctronlation, stating how one made the par¬ 
liamentary debates, another political essays, 
a third advertisements, the absoi'bing feature, 
Mr. J. Walter proposed to blend in due pro< 
portion these and other topics of interest:— 

“ A newspaper conducted on the true and uatui.il 
prindplei ot aueb a puliltcation ought to bo the iigator 
of the timea, and faithful recordti of ovoiy biiecics of 
intelligence; it ought uot to be engioaicd by any p.ir- 
ticukr object; but like a wtll-ioicicd table, it bhould 
contain aoucthing suited to cvciy palate j obwiva- 
tiona on the diapoaitious of oni own and foieigii rouits 
should be piovided for die pobtical ie.idei. debate c 
ahoidd bo rqiortfd (br the amuaeiiunt and infoimalioii 
of those who aie poitirulaily land ol thorn , .ind a due 
attention should be paid to tho intcicstb of tiade, which 
sie so gie.itly promoted hy advcitisemiiitc. A 
paper that should blend all these odiontagcs his long| 
been expected by die public Such, it is intended | 
shall be the Universal fiegietci, the ipeat objects of 
which will be to fuiihUte tbe coinnicici.!] inteiiouira 
between the diflcrent puts of the iommunity, tinough 
the cbsnncl of adveitisements, to recoid the piiiicipal 
occurrences of the tunes, and to abiidgo thr occuunl ot 
debates duiing the sitting of poikunout.” 

Three years later the newspaper designed 
to be a register of the timeii, gave a subordi¬ 
nate and explanatoiy^lace to its original 
title, assumed a more striking and most 
fortunate name, and became The Times. 

The above passage is curious, not ouly be-' 
cause it shows how tiie future title of tlie paper 
was already germinating in the mind of the 
projspftir, but also how faithfully the journal 
has kept to the oiigmal design, and with what 
wonderful^ex^usion in tho article of adver¬ 
tisements and the abridgment of parliamen¬ 
tary debates. 

Another feature of the embryo Times— 
certainly an essential oye in a newspaper that 
would one day assume so portentous a name 
—is thus annohneed by the proprietor: “ I 
poposs tb bring it out regularly every morn¬ 
ing at six o’clock." Shrewd J. Walter, 
timeing your Daily Univeraal Begister so as 
to take possession of the golden hours and 
your newspaper TLe Times! But 
imt conflicting interests were to be recou- 
md by this arrangement 1 Dignified par¬ 
liamentary debates and the evety-dajpsales] 
of the great suurt Of the world; legislation I 
and of vety opposite habits, wm:e > 
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to be equally served.' Hiat the publioaiiou 
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of legislators were to be reduced to fair pro¬ 
portions ; or, in Mr. J. Walter’s 'words, “ tbe 
substance shall be faithfully preserved, but 
all the uniutercsting parts will be omitted." 

Having secured to his advertisers the 
early appearance of their contributions, the 
proprietor of the paper pledges himself they 
shall ajtpear on tho desired day. That no 
dtsapiramtment may be occasioned by the 
"accidents that sometimes happen in the 
printing business,” ho promisbs to print an 
additional half-abeot when "the length of the 
gijnelte and parliamentary debates shall render 
it impossible for me to insert edl the adver¬ 
tisements promised for the day in one sheet." 

Thus early we have the well-known sup¬ 
plement of The Times. 

Good grounds to hopo for encouragement, 
doubtlesb; bat, now conies one pro&ibly of 
greater account in tho mind of the promoter, 
a great improvement he had made in his art. 
I'iieDailyUnivei sal Begister had thisappendix 
to its title, “Logoginphically printed by his 
Majesty’s Patent.’’ In the same prospectus 
Mr. J. Walter thus explains this phrase : 

“ Tlie ini/OimsienicB attending the old and tedious 
method of (ompostiig with Jotters taken up singly hrst 
suggested tho idiaut adopting some muir expeditious 
method. The ei meiiting ot sevcial hlteis together, so 
that life t>pc of .1 whole woid might be taken up in 
as bhoit a time us tint ot a single letter, was the lesuU 
of mrrh riflection on that subject 'The fount, lon- 
sisling of types ol woids ind not of letteis, was to bn 
so tuiiimgrd as that a eompositoi should be able to 
finfi tho foimei with os muih facility as be con tbe 
Idttci. This was a wnik of ineonccivable diflieiilty 1 
undeitook it, how<v(i,aiid was foitun ito enough,after 
an infinitemumbu of experiment, iiiid gnat labour, to 
bring It to a happy conelnsion. Tho whole English 
language is now methodically and systomatieally 
arranged at mj taunt, so that printing can now he pei- 
forincd with gieatei dispatch and with less expense 
than oicoiding to the mode hitheito in use.” 

Logography, we find, enables Mr. J. 
Walter to sell his paper " over one halfpenny 
under the price paid for seven out of eight of 
the moruiug papers." Twopence-halfpenny 
is the price affixed to the fiist number of the 
D.tily Universal Begister. There is some- 
thiug remarkably eursightforward and simple 
in the manner in which this economical claim 
to public support is enforced. Editors living 
seventy years later, can scarcely approve ol 
such au appeal. It savqurs too muca ot the 
man of business to suit thclrtfirofessionail 
habits. ButtheFatherof The Times deserves 
to be studied even in those points in which 
he can no longer serve as a moflffi we sub¬ 
join, therefozw, bis words: "1 indulge a hmie 
that the sacrifice I make of the usual profits 
of minting irill be felt by a generous public 
mid that they will so far favour me wit 
advertisements, as to enable me to defray tiie 
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heavy expeneee atteadiug the literal^ dmart* 
.jnents in the p^per, and to make a Itvelihood 
for myself and my fiunily. The favour that 
I now earseetly solicit, I shall diligently 
labour to preserve, wimont entertaining a 
presamptnouB wish that 1 may enjoy it one 
moment longer than 1 siudi be found to 
deserve it.” 

In politics, the Begister is to be “of «o 
party.” Hie proprietor trusts, however, “ to 
cool the animosities, stifle the resentmentia 
manage the personal honour, and reconcile 
the principi^ of the contending parties.”* A 
declaration of editorial poUcy oetrayiug no 
aspirations for the distinction afterwards 
attained by the Thunderer. Tet censure is 
to be administered when neoessaiy, but “ con¬ 
veyed in language that is suited to the respect 
due to the pubhc, before whose tribunal the 
individual is arraigned ; ” while *' nothing 
shall find a place in the Universal liegister 
which can tend to wound the ear of delicacy 
or corrupt the heart.” As to the advertise¬ 
ment^ admissible, Mr J. Walter observes, 
“A newspaper in this particular ought to 
resemble an inn, where the proprietor is 
obliged to give his house to the use of all 
travtdlcrs, who are ready to pay for it, and 
against whoso persons there is no legal or 
moral objection.^’ Tho miscellaneous articles 
of intelligence are then enumerated. The 
Theatres take the lead. Faithful accounts of 
all remarkable trials 'at law are promised; 
particularly those “ in which the mercantile 
world may be most interested.” This para¬ 
graph! amounting to ten lines, is, b} a blunder 
sometimes incidental to first publications, 
printed twice over. 

Hitherto the proprietor has spoken in the* 
first person; but, he drops into the third at 
the close: 

“Suih is the plan tint Mr. J. Walter ha:, laid down 
fur the conduct ot hie papei; he now sendb it foith to 
the woild in hopes that it will ^ipcai to the public, 
desciving ot their enconrageinont. For his own put, 
he wrill no longer expect their countenance and tavoiii 
than he shall be found stiirtly to adhero tn tho 
engugcinents in which he now euteis, iu this sketch, 
which bo humbly begs leave to Uy befoie them.— 
J. Watwa.” 

A notice follows,‘remarkable for the way 
in which contributions are solicited, and the 
kind of persons appointed to receive them 
Mr. Bearle, grocer, fifty-five, Oxiord Street; 
Mr. Throle, pastrycook, opposite the Admi¬ 
ralty, Mr. Wilson’s library, forty-five, Lom¬ 
bard Street; Mr. Pratts, greengrocer, eighty- 
four, Wappi^; and Mr. Stemey, one 
hundred and tty-six, opposite Saint Oeorge’s 
Church, Borough. The ofiice in Printing 
house Square^ of course, beads the list. Tins 
address of Mr. J. Walter is remarkable for 
modesty and sense. The pledges which it 
gives are reinarka^ prophetic of success. 

How did Mr. J. Walter make goodhiselaims 
to public enooB^ement in the first number 
of the Daily UniversM Begbter t No parlia¬ 


mentary debates required insertion on that 
memorwle first of Januanr. The^ and 
the editorial remarks, or leading artiole, are 
supplied by the address from which we have 
<}uoted ; occupying three columns. Foreigu ! 
intelligence, which iu The Timas present 
fills six or eight columns, scarcely takes up | 
one in The Times past; the dispositions ] 
of all the courts of Europe are dispatthed • 
in less space than a second rate oourt , 
now requires. It contains, however, a 
smart thing; the answer made by the •' 
King of Prussia to tii^p Commandant of Cloves, t 
who wanted to know how he was to act if 
the Austrian troops should attempt to pass > 
through liis iemtories. Tho answer was, « 
|i“ That if the Austrian troops marched 
'towards the Dutchy of Cleves, he should 
ieM tiiem they had mistaken their way; if 
they persisted, he should make prisoners of 
them: and, if th^ resisted, he should kill 
them. Signed, InaEDERirK.” The Court 
News gives the odo for the now year, by 
the poet-laureat, Paul Whitehead, sung in 
the council-chamber before their Mtuesties; 
wlio, it appears came up from Windsor ou 
New Year's Eve, and visited the theatre. 

The examination of a bankrupt is the only 
law report. There are no police-cases, acci¬ 
dents and offences, or criticisms. One oorre- 
raondeiit writes, signing himself Gregory 
Gazette, whom we suspect was in collusion 
with the editor, and has no object in writing, 
but to publish certain observations respecting I 
newspapers and newspaper condnetors, which I 

,woald not liave fiiUeu with so good a grace | 
from the proprietor. Gregory Gazette is 
facetious iu a quiet way, and tells us. The 
Universal Ecgisler, it is expected, will be 
cai ried ou to the satisfaction of an im{>artial 

J mblic. Its plan being liberal audeompre- 
tensive, all sorts vid sizes, denominations i 
and descriptions of men^have nothing to do ! 
but to advertise iu the Universal Itegister, j 
and they will immediately hear of something i 
to tlieir advantage. Ho continues thus| 

" Much has hoen and id pi use oi public prmU fa i 
general. Even ihetoiic and eloquence have been | 
picsaed into their eervice. It Ime lieen Mid th«t ji 
the four winds (the iniliol of which make up the word 
Ni ws) aie not so lapiicious oi so liable to chayge ss our 
public intclhgrncon. On Monday thcrl is a whisper, 

—on Tuesday, a rumour,—on Wednesday, a conjec¬ 
ture —on Thursday, a protorble,—on Fiiday, a posifivo, 

—on Satuiday, a piematuro.” I 

X^iug over a memorial from the Empress ' 
of Bussia to her minister at the Hague (which 
appears to have given an alarm m Amater- i 
dam, so emphatioauy did her Majesty coll the 
Dutch her friends and allies) and a paragraph 
ou Irish Protection Duties, we proceed to the 
much vaunted feature of the new paper, the 
advertisements. Here is a great differenoW 
between the new Times, and the old Hmes. 

All ihe%dvertisements of the first number ol 
the Daily Universal Begister would scarcely 
fill one column of the sop(>lement of to-day • 
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TiBU>. Thwe are uo mysterlona aud sentl-. 
iBental advertiseraento; do advertiaomoDts 
for lost objeota, iudiriduala, and ,oezt of kin. 
Wilt these exceptions, every 'class of ad¬ 
vertiser is represented. Two deaths are 
announced ; but no marriage or birth. Tlie 
Theatre Boyal in Drury Lane advei'tises, 
The Natural Son, aud Harlequin Junior: 
Oovent Garden, A new comedy, The Follies 
of the Day, or Marriage of Figaro, and a new 
pantomime, called, Tlie Magic Cavern, or 
Virtue’s Triumph. Four ships, two Nancys, 
the lively, and the Betsey, advertise to sail 
for Nlee, Genoa, Leghorn, Smyrna, aud Con- 
sUmtinople, average two hundred tons. Four¬ 
teen booksellers* advertisements invite the 
reading public to patronise Mr. Waller’s new 
improvement in printing, applied to a series 
of works by eminent authois; first volume : 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind; novels, 
having the following promisiugtitlcs; Modern 
Times, or the Adventures of (iabriel Out- 
cash imitation of Gil Bias, by the Literary 
&ciety; The Young Widow, or the History 
of Mra Ledwich ; the History of Lord Bcl- 
ford and Miss Sophia Woodley; St.Butbveu’s 
Abbey; The Woman of Letters, or History 
of Fanny Bolton; A licssou for Lovers, or 
History of Colonel MelviUe and Lady Bichly; 
Adventures of a Cavalier, by Daniel Defoe; 
a dramatic original, entitled, The Governess, 
or the Boarding School Dissected, wherein 
are exposed in dramatic order, the errors in 
present mode of female education, and 
a method of correcting them, &c., &c.; one 
religions book, one lUMical, a commercial 
treatise, a system of short-hand, Mrs.Maityr’s 
new song, sung by tliat lady, as the page in 
the new ooraedy, and other music; a work 
on the peerage; an illustrated serial on tlie 
antiquities of England aud Wales; a little item 
on two in the way of a complete Fortune 
Teller, and sentiment^ or conversation 
cai*^; notice of an* injunction against the 
sale of Cook’s Voyages, and an apology for the 
life of Mrs. Bellamy, in the same advertise¬ 
ment with Bell’s British Theatre, in twenty- 
one volumes. So much for literature and ait. 

is a notice of the cliild of the sun, 
axmhiting iu Piccadilly, and of the hondred 
and sixty-five surprising cures by Buzalo, 
opposite’ Somerset House in the Strand, on 
persons of the first distiuction. The Moses 
of the day advertises gentlemen’s great coats 
M ten shillings and sixpence, and other mar¬ 
vels in the way of dfess one draper appeals 
to the ladies,'aud one ironmonger to house¬ 
keepers. Coals, plate, aud turtle have each 
one advertisement. Mrs. King of Chigwell, 
Esb^ announces Uie opening of her school 
ijM^e tenth of January. Although the only 
aidveEtiaer of the scholoftic profession, the 
" lady thinks it necess.ary to append a 
wile pa& As she has always been accus- 
tomed to vvatch and improve the opening 
mind, liopw ti> give saf^aotion to those who 
inteust with go important a charge. 


One gentleman wishes to engai^'a travelling 
.companion; <me printer ofiacs to conduot.a. 
•busiaess in his trkde; one oook and one foot¬ 
man want places; two houses are to be let, 
and one set of genteelly furnished lodgihgs. 
Thirteen or fourteen sales are advertised,, 
four “by candle.” One advertisement is 
headed. Exemption from Parish Offices, 
aa4 runs thus: “ To be disposed. of a 
certificate, which will discharge the owner. 
thereof &om all parish offices, in the parish 
of Clirist-churcb, Spittal-Fields, in the county 
of Middlesex.” To all the advertisers, the 
editors address the following notice :—- 

" We would with pleasure have inserted oaxTts all 
the adreitiscuieuts sent to us, hod we not rcccired an 
iutimutiou from the Stamp-office, that the King’s duty 
must ho paid for every advertisement that should 
appear in our fiist day’s paper; wn wore therefore 
obliged to leave ont all the favours of our advertising 
friends, who, unapprised of this ciroumstance, did not 
send the stamp-duty with each advertisement.” 

Such, in political information, literai'y 
matter, and advertisements, is the first num¬ 
ber of the Daily Universal Register. On 
the anniversary of its third year, the Register 
took the title it now bears,having then reached 
the nine hundred and fortieth number. 

WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 

“ A couiiT MAETiAL ! Is it possible ? ” ex- 
clavued my friend, on looking into the general 
order hook, which was put before him on 
the breakfast table. “ Well, 1 did not think 
it would come to that.” 

“ I did,” said the Major of tlie regimeat,\vho 
•was sitting opposite to him. "For it strikes 
me that the chief is never so happy os when 
he is squabbling with the members of the 
courts^ and publicly reprimanding them for 
tbeir ineonsisteScy, or whatever else may 
occur to him. This is the seventh court 
martial held in this station within the past 
two months, aud, with the exception of one 
case, the whole of them were unnecessary.” 

“ I was tempted to ask, who was to bo 
tried ? ” 

“Two boys,” replied the Major, "who 
thought proper to quarrsl at the mess table, 
and to make use of a certain little woi*.., 
not altogether becoming gentlemen, if 
plied to one another. 'Ihe Senior Captain, 
who was the senior officer present, very pro¬ 
perly put them under arrest, and sent them 
to their quarters. Our Colonel, who is, Tam 
veiy happy to say, extremely p.articular on 
tins, as well as on eveiyother]|^nt that tends 
to preserve the tone and dlSuraeter x)f the 
regiment, wished these lads to receive from 
a iiigher authority than himself, a severe 
reprimand. That authority, was the General 
of the Division ; and if the General of the 
Division h-od been'iSu* Joseph Thackwell,an 
officer of sound judgpient, or any commander 
of Sir Joseph’s stamj^ all vrould have been 
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well. Bat Uie Cole&d, who baa eiooe fEiaod who woe the proaeootoir ea the oocawoa; 
out the mistake that he made-in not wei^* ** what’s the ase of den^fingU 1' We did moke 
[ ing the indtvldaal character of BLr Doodle, two fools of eureelves.” 

I .forwarded the case on to him, through “Yes^ what'a the nse of'wasldog tiioel” 
the Brigadier, in the regular way ; the young said the other prisoner. 

, mntkmenmeanwhileremaiiiiiigunderai'rest. “If we plead guilty, there’s an end of it. 
laie Colonel, also saw Sir Doodle privately, and the Court can sentence us at ono^ and 
and pointed out to him, so far as be could send the papers up to Simlah bv to-night’s 
make himself understood, that a severe rspri- post. 1 am sick of that cursed bunj^dw of 
muid was all that was required. Sir Doodle mine, and want to have a change of air." 
however, did not view the matter in this light, “Well, do as you like,” said the Deputy- 
apd forwai-ded the proceedings to the Com- Judge-Advocate. “ But my advice is that yon 
mander-in-Chief,atSiailah. Aftera forlnTght’s plead Not guilty, ai^ then in your defence jrou 
delay, during wliich time those two boys have can put forth whatever yon please in exteaqa- 
been confined to their respective bungalows, tion, and mitigation of the punishment.” 
the order has come down for a general .court “ But here we ai’e brought up for calling 
martial, to assemble and try them. This will each other liars, in a moment of passion, and 
involve a further imprisonment of some three if we say we did not call each other liars, we 
or four weeks; for the chief is sure to find OTeliiirs.” “And, what is more, we are liars 
fault with the courts presiding, aud send hack in cold blood,” urged one of the prisoners, 
the proceedings for revision, aud reoonsi- “'Will you admit that you were drunk ?" 
deration, proviotis to confirming and ap- said the Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General 


proving of them.” 


"No,” they both called ont. “We were 


“And what do you suppose will bo the not strictly sober perhaps. But where is it 
^ about being drunk? We didn’t see that in. 

“lhat the lads will be released, or ordered tlie charge.” 
to I'etura to their duty,” said the Major. “ Yes, here it is, in the second instance of 
“ Have you ever witnessed a military court of the second charge, ‘having while in a state 
” intoxication at the mess table of Her 

-r ... Majesty’s — Begimeut of Foot, on the night 

Then I would advise you to witness this.” &c., &c., &c.’ ” 

On the following day, a frightfully hot “ Oh ! that’s an infamous falsehood, yon 
day, the thermometer being at ninety-two, know. Who said that ? Not Captain Stana- 
I accompanied my friend in his bugjy to field, who put ns under arrest ? Ifhesweare 
the mess-room of the regiment, where i be- .... _ . . . . 

held some five and twenty officers in full- not a liit of it! Screwed, nothing more 1" 
dress. All these oiBcers were in some way or cried the younger officer in a sort of- stage 
other connected with the trial; besides whisper. “ On my honour, as an officer and a 
these there were present some five and thirty gentleman, nothing more.” 
officers in red<or blue jackets, but without “ These charges nave come down from Itead- 

their swords; these were spectators. It quarters, having been prepared in the office of 
was altogether a very imposing scene; es- the Judge-Advoeaie-General.” 


pecially when the thirtefln members took “ Who is he ? ^^at’s his name ? ” asked 
their seats around the table, the President in the prisoners. * 


the cen^e, and the Deputy-Judge-Advocate 
of the division opposite to him; the prisoners 
standing behind the chair of the Deputy- 


“ Colonel Birch,” was the reply. 

“ Then he shall give up his authority.?* 

“ Well, plead Not guilty, and you wul have 


Judge-Advocate-General The lads were it.” ----- 

now perfectly reconciled to eacli other,and “Very well then, off she goes; ‘Not 
■as good friends as ever. Indeed, on the guilty ! ’ Fifty not guiltiea, if you like, on 
mq.rning that followed their use of the one that point.” 

very objectionable little word, mutual apolo- While this little, but interebUnt debate 
foes and expressions of regret passed between was pending between the prosecutor and the 
them ; and, in so far as the settling of the ]>risoners, the various members of the Court 
quarrel between themselves was concerned, were holding with oadi other a little miscel- 
it was most judiciously and satisfactorily laneous convereation, *or otherwise amusing 
hrranged by their respective friends. themselves. • 

The Court having been duly sworn, and the Colonel Jackstone, of the native anfantiy 
chargrereadaioud by the Deputy-Judra-Advo- (who was the president of the court martial, in 
we-i>en«'al, the prisoners were called upon virtue of the seniority of his rank) was talking 
to plead. Both of them wished to plead guilty, toColouel Col veriy,of the dragoons, ahontsome 
and said so,, in a low tone to the Deputy- extraordinary ailgtent of his wife which re- 
Judge-Advoca^General, who in an equally qnired the constant administration of brandy 
low tme ef voice, said:— and soda-water, in order to keep her . alive. 

“‘V that} say ‘ Not guilty.’ ” It wasai low, rinking fever, be said, from which 

But look hare, my dear fellow;” said one she had suffered for the last six or seven 
Of the priaonera to the functionary (officer), yean, at intervals of tleree months; and it 
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li^'AlwiBys worm iothe bot weather tbaa at 
, aipy other senmn of the yedr. Captain 
' Rolrtr^e, of the artilleiy, was talking to 
major Waltoho^ of the light (Bengal) 
eavaliy, conoeming a fly-trap, which he had 
that morning invented ; a gingerbeer, or soda- 
water bottle, half-tilled with Boap-erads, and 
the opening besmeared witli honey, or mois¬ 
tened sngar. Captain Dundrifle, was recom¬ 
mending Captain Nolens to bny some beer 
which a native merchant had recently im¬ 
ported into the station, lieutenant Blade, 
of the dragoons, was playrng at odd and even, 
with his fingers, on honour, with Lieutenant 
Theston, of the some regiment; and, with a 
pretence of being ready to take notes of the 
proceedings of the court martial, each, pen 
in light hand, vas keeping an account of the 
score. Blade used to boast of being the fh- 
ventor of this simple game; but there were 
oflicers in India who declared that it owed its 
existence to a late Commander-in-Cfaief of the 
forces; and who invented it at school, when he 
had been shut npin adark room,(with another 
hoy, as fond of gambling as himself,) as a 
punishment for card playing, and other 
games of chance requiring light to see what 
was going on. Nothing could possibly be 
simpler than the game, and played as it Was, 
on honour, nothing could be fiiii'er. Blade 
lost thirty pounds on the first day of the 
court martial, but won the greater part of it 
back on the day following. Of course it would 
not do to play at this game with strangers, 
or promiscuous acquaintances. Lieutenant 
Delterton of the regiment, was making use 
bf the pens, ink, and paper, by sketching 
the President and several others who had 
somewhat prominent noses; and young 
Lofter was trying to rival him in this amuse¬ 
ment. My own friend was, very busy writ¬ 
ing; and, from the serious expression on 
his countenance, yon/aight have fancied he 
was composing a sermon, or writing a letter 
of advice to a refractory son, he folded np tlie 
paper, and passed it round till at last it 
reached me. I open it, and read as fol¬ 
lows :—“ We shall be here till four. Take 
ths baggy and drive np to the bungalow, 
teid tell the khidmutgbar to bring down the 
ice-baskQt, also Mr. Belterton’s ice-basket, 
with a plenliful supply of soda water from 
our mess; for they are rather short here, 
and can’t stand a heavy run upon them. Tell 
him also to bring /leveral botUes of our 
Madeira, for theirs I do not like, and won’t 
drink. It hks not age, and has not tra¬ 
veled 'sufficiently. . Cigars, also. I am 
Rtsnily bathed in perspiration, and so I 
fripdT ate most of us at this end of the table, 
ibr punkah is too far distant to admit of 
ohr reeeiving any benefit therefrom. This is 
an awful business.” 

In oOxnplianee with the request contained 
in tfae above note, I left the Court, drove off 
as rapidly as possible, and communicated my 
friend’s '^h» to Ms Mrvaut, who immedi¬ 


ately hastened to fdlfll them.' By the time I 
returned to the Court the fiiet witness waaf-; 
under examination. Such a waste of. time T 
Such a trial to the tem^r of all present! 
Instead of allowing the Senior Captain ' 
state the facts—and he would have done ikr', 
in less than three'minutes—and then take 
them down on. paper, each question was 
written on a slip of paper, and submitted to 
the President, by the Deputy-dud^Mvo- 
cate, who showed it to the^fficera mttiii^ on 
either side of him, who nodded assent^ 
The’’question was tlien read aloud to tm 
witness:— 

“Were you present on the night of the 
tenth of April, at the mcss-tafile of her 
iMajesty’s — Regiment of Foot ? ” 

The Captain replied, “ I was.” 

The question and answer were then copied 
into “ the book,” and the slip of paper on 
which the question was originally written 
was torn up. lliis occupied, (for the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate was not a rapid writer, and 
was apparently in no particular huriy, being 
a man of very equable temperament) eight 
mimit'es. The second question was put in 
precisely the same way, the same ceremonies 
having been gone through. The second 
question was:— 

“Were the jirisoners present on that oc¬ 
casion 1 ” 

“ They were,” replied the Captain. 

Again the copying process went on, slowlr 
and*methodicallv, and Blade, who was still 
j playing odd and even, called out in a loud 
voice, to make it appear that he was giving 
up his mind entirely to the-investigation :— 

“What was the answer ? I did not hear it 
distinctly; be so good as to request the. wit¬ 
ness to speak up.” 

“He said, ‘They were,’”returned the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General. 

“Oh! ‘Ibey were,’” repeated Blade; 
writing down a mark, signifying that he had 
just lost four rupees. 

Twenty minutes had now elapsed, and the 
above was all that had been elicited from the 
first witness, who was seemingly as impa¬ 
tient as' most of the members of the Court 
The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, how¬ 
ever, had patience enough for all presen^apd 
so had Blade, and his adversary at oda .r 
even. My friend having scowled at Blade for 
putting liis question, and thus prolonging 
the inquiry, that aggravating officer now 
poriodically spoke to the D^uty-Jndge-Ad- 
vocate-Generai, who invariably put down 
his pen to answer him; just as if he could 
not possibly speak with thait mstrument in 
his hand. It was a (j^uarter past two when 
the examination in chief was conOlnded. It 
began at twelve preoisely; so that tm hours 
and fifteen minutes had been consumed in 
taking down the followinf^ and no more:— 

“ 1 was present duHbe pight in question, 
and placed the prisonerii under an arrest, for 
giving each other the Im in an oAMuive and 
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imgentlemaolike mmaer, ■, Thej . were ex¬ 
cited seemingly b; tbe wine ^ey bad t^ken ; 
but I cannot iay that they were drunk.*’ 

The Conrt then adjourned for balf-an- 
hour to the mess-room, to take some re¬ 
freshment. Every one dripping, drenched. 
I*hen came the opening th^ fronts of the thick 
red cloth coate, and the imbibing of brandy 
and Boda water, iced beer and other du^s, 
and sundry violent exclamations, that it was 
worse than the battle of Sobroan—^more try¬ 
ing to the constitution. Every one then sat 
dp^n to ti^n; and, having hastily devoured a 
few morsels, smoked cheroots. 

" 1 say. Blade,” said the Senior Captain, 
" what did you mean by wishing me to speak 
up ? Surely you heard my answer ? ” , 

“ Mean, my dear fellow ? 1 meant nothing 
—or if I did, it was only to take a mild rise 
out of you. However, don’t interrupt me 
just now, for 1 am thinking over a lot of 
questions I intend to put to you, when we 
get back into Court.” 

“ Questions 1 About what ? ” 

“ Drink! Tliat’s all I will tell you at 
present. You don’t suppose tliat 1 was 
bom the son of a Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench for nothing, do you ? If so, you are 
vastly mistaken. Is that your Madeira or 
ours?” 

“Ours.” 

“ Then just spill some into this glass. Ours 
IS not good certainly, but it would not do to 
say so before the Colonel. Ah ! ” sighed the 
lieutenant, after taking adraught; “that is ex¬ 
cellent ! Yes. Drink is the topic on which lin- 
iend to walk intoyou, practically. And be very 
careful how jrou answer, or you will have the 
Commander-in-Chief down upon you with five- 
xuid-twenty notes of admiration at the end of 
every sentence of his general order; thirty- 
live notes of interrogation in the sanw ; and 
every other word in italics, or capitals, in 
order to impress the matter of his decision 
firmly on our minds. ‘Was the Court 
raving nmd ? "Witness .ought to be tried!!! 
folly! imbecility! childishness ! The veriest 
Mhoolboy ought to know better! Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate ignorant of his duty! !! The 
President insane 111 ! Confirmed, but not 
apji^ved 111 ’” 

.'/"*7hat afeyou making such a noise about, 
Blade ? ” inquired the colonel of his regirpent, 
good-naturedly. 

~ “Nothing, Colonel,” said Blade. “No 
noise. But here is a man who has the 
aud^ty, in our own mess-house, to asperse 
the character of our Madeira.’* And, taking 
up Ao Senior Captain’s own bottle, and 
holding'it before the Senior Captain’s face, he 
exclaimed,—looking at the Colonel, “ he posi¬ 
tively refuses to taste it, even.” 

“ Nonsense,” aaid the cavalry colonel, ap¬ 
proaching them with a eerious air, and with 
^ empty glass in his hand. “Nonsense! 
Do you really mean to sajr that our Madeu-a 
IS not good—Excellent ? ” , 


“ NO| Ccdonel,” s^d th« Simior Captain of 
the Boyal lutantry xepiaent 

“Taste it, and say what you thiak of it, 
Colonel,” said Blade, filling thb Colphel’s 
glass, which was held up to ij'eceivd the liquid^ 
with a willingness vmich imported some 
mii'th to the bdioldera. “ Taste it. There.”. 

“I have tasted it,” said the Colonel, “«nel 
pronounce it to be the best I ever drank in 
my life, and, in my judgment, infinitely supe¬ 
rior to that oi any other mesa.” 

“ So I say,” sidd Blade, filling his glaf® j 
“but the misfortun^ is,he won’t Mlieve me.” 

“ Order a fresh bottle of our wine for 
Blade,” said the Colonel, “and let him taste 
the top of it." 

“No, thank you, Colonel,” said the Senior 
Captain; “I would rather not. Bememher 
I ^ave to ooBclude my examination.” 

“All, so you have,” said the Colonel, 
moving away. “But take my word for it, 
that belter Madeira than ours was never 
grown or bottled.” 

When the Conrt resumed its sitting; I 
observed that some of the members of the 
Court became drowsy, and dropped otf to 
sleep, opening one eye occasionally, for a 
second or two; others became fidgety, ina- 
petuous, and argumentative. The President 
inquired if the members of the CoiU't would 
like to ask' the witness any questions. 
Several responded in the affirmative, and 
began to write their questions on slips of 
paper. Blade, however, was the firat to 
throw his slip across the table to the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, who, having read 
'it, banded it across to the President, who 
showed it to the officers on either side of him, 
who nodded assent. The question was then 
handed back to the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, who proceeded to read it aloud. 

“You have stati^l that the prisoners were 
under the influence of wine, but that they 
were not drunk. WLal do you mean ? ” 

“ 1 mean,” said the Senior Captain, “ that 
they—” 

“ Not so quick, please,” said the Deputj- 
Judge-Advocate-Geueral. “ VTou mean umt ? 
—^Yes—am quite ready.” 

“ I mean,” said the witness, “that ihongh 
they had both been partaking freely of wine, 
they were not—” • • 

“Freely of wine—don’t he in a hurry,” 
said the Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General; 
repeating each word that he took down. 

“Mmd, he says ‘iVeely,’” said Blade. 
“‘Freely of wine.’ The word ‘freely’ is 
important—very important. Have you got 
down the word freely ? ” 

“ Yes; ” said the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, having put down his pen to ascer¬ 
tain the fact^ au4 make it known to his 
interrogator. 

“ Very well,” said Bl^e. “Then put the 
rest of twe answer down, at your earliest oon- 
veuienoe. 1 am in no p^cular hurry.” 

“Well?” said the Itsputy-Jadge-Advo- 
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drank,” said tho witness. 

^ ^liere is nothing about dEonkenness in 
the ebsTges,” saM the Frastdent; '"^ere are 
tbo'chaiges ? ” 

“Here, sfa*,” said the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
cato-General. “But, please let mo write 
down your remariE, before we go any further.” 

“ Wiat remark ! ” inquired the President. 

" That there is nothing about drunkenness 
in the charges. According to the last general 
order, His Excellency, tdie Commander-in- 
ddef, on the last court martial held in this 
station, everything that transpb'es should be 
recorded.” And the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
eat»<Oene^ iihen resumed his writing in 
the ^owett and most provoking manner 
imaginable. Several of the audience walled 
out of the Court, and went into the room; 
where the refreshments were. I followed 
them. We remained absent for more than 
ten minutes; but, when we came back, the 
Deputy'^udge-Advocate-Geueiul had not 
yet writtoi up to the desired point, pre¬ 
vious to going on with Blade’s question. 
Hus, at length accomplislted, he looked at 
the President and said, “ Yes, sir 1 ” 

“Ihere is nothing about drankenness, and 
the prisoners are not charged with it,” said 
the President. “The words, ‘while in a state 
of intoxication,’ are to all intents and pui-- 
poaeti surplusage.” 

“ There I d^er with you, sir,” said the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General 

" Bo do I,’" said Blade. 

“ Clear tije Court! ” cried the President; 
whereupon the audience, the prisuners, the 
witnesses—in fact, all save the members of 
the Court and the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, withdrew, whilst a discussion, which 
lasted for three-qaarter» of an hour was 
carried on. Every member giving his Upiiiiou, 
and most of them spealdng at the same time. 

When we returned to the Court, after three- 
quarters of an hour’s absence, the senior 
captain resumed his seat near the Deputy- 
Jhd^Advocate-Gcneral. Wo were not in¬ 
formed of What had taken place. A pause 
of several minutes ensued, when Blade threw 
across thp table another little slip on which 
was written a long sentence. The Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-General handed it to the 
President, who, on reading it, looked a good 
deal astonished, and ahook his head, where- 

E a Blade, who was evidently beat on mis- 
f, called out, “ We are all of that opinion 
at this end of the table.” 

The President then handed "Blade’s written 
quesupn to the officer who sat next to him 
on his right, and that officer passed it on to 
the next, the next to the bext, and so on till 
it had been neen by every member of the 
Court. Soibe siguffied by a nod, some by a 
shtike of the head, othork by a shrn^ of the 
shoulders what thw thought about it; and, 
as there seemed to Be a difference of, opinion, 




the Court was 'agwa deareid bi‘ <n-der that" 
the votes fOT or against be taken. 

So once more we were driven' into the mess- • 
room to refresh onrselves 'aadlaQg)i over the 
absurdity of tbe whole proeeedmg. After 
waiting there for about five-aud-thiriy 
minut^ the Acyutant annoupcCd, -in a lotfd 
voice, “ The Court is open !” afid we returned 
toffiear the President say that, as it was now 
nearly four o’clock, the Court must be 
adjourned—another absurdity in Connection 
wit^ courts martial. After four o'clock die 
Court must not sit, even if twenty minutes in 
excess of that hour would end the proceedings, 
and render another meeting unnecessary. 

The Deputy-Judge-AdvoCate-General then 
flocked up his papers in a box, placed it under 
his arm, bowed to the Cou^ walked off, 
called for his buggy, and di-ove home. The 
members of the Court, the prisoners, and the 
audience, then dispersed, and retired to tlieir 
respective bungalows; all vera tired, and 
very glad of some repose. My friend, on 
taking.off his coat, asked me to feel the 
weight of it out of curiosity. Saturated as it 
was, it must, including the epaulettes, have 
weighed some five-and-twenty pounds. 

Tne next day, at eleven, the Court again 
met. The “first thing that was done was to 
read the proceedings of the previous day. 
This duty was performed by the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, and, slowly as he 
read, it was over in twelve minutes, for I 
tim#d him. That is to say, it had taken four 
hours and a-half to get through the real 
business of twelve minutes, or, giving a very 
liberal margin, the business of half an hour. 

And now anotlier very curious feature of 
an Indian court martim presented itself. 
The President asked the Deputy-Judge- 
Advoeate-Oeneral if he had furnished tho 
prisone'rs with a c<my of the past day’s pro¬ 
ceedings. The Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General said:— 

“No; the prisouoi-s had not asked for a 
copy.” 

The President said :— 

“That does not signify. Did you tender 
them a copy ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Then you ought to have done so.” tf-vt < 

The prisoners here said that they did neJt-' 
want a copy. 

The President’s answer to this innocent 
remark was, that whatever they had to say 
they must reserve till they were called upon 
for their defence. 

Desirous of not provoking the animosity of 
tbe President, they bowed, and very resjiect- 
fuUy thanked him for the suggestion. Where¬ 
upon the President, "who, wa.s a terrible 
talker, and pt^ionately fond of allusions to 
bis own career in the army, mentioned a caso 
within his own peraonal .^owledge. It was 
a case that happened in Canadi^ and he had 
reason, fie scud, tp remember it, because he 
was at the time on the staff of that distin- 
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guished officer Sir JiBaea' and lieard. 

Sir James remarlt upon it. tRie Hononrabie 
Ernest Augustes Fitzblossom, a younger son 
of tbo Earl of Millflower, was tried for ebeat- 
ing at cards, was found ^iitj, and sentenced 
t(M>e cashiered. This sentence was confirmed 
and approved by the General Commandiug- 
in>Cbief, and the Hononrable -Lieutenant 
went home. An appeal was made to tlie 
Horse Guards, and it came oat that no copy 
of each day's proceedings had been tendered 


bis Iloyal Highness the Duke of York to be 
null and void. He (the President, did not 
mean to offer any opinion on that case, but he 
merely quoted it, and, being on Sir James’s 
stair at the time, he had reason to remember, 
. in-order to show that such was the role. 

A Captain in the Bengal Cavalry said he 
knew of a ease which occurred in this country 
(India) where the very reverse was held. 
Tiie prisoner—a Lieutenant Burkett of the 
Bengal Native Infantry—was tried for being 
drunk wbilst on outpost duty. The trial 
lasted for seventeen days, for no less than 
thirty-eight witnesses—principally natives— 
were examined. The Lieutenant, at Uie close 
of the case for the prosecution, demanded a 
eo])y of the proceedings, in order to assist 
him in drawing up his defence. His demand 
was not complied with. He was convicted 
iuid dismissed the service. He appealed to 
the Commander-in-CLief, who ruled thist a 
prisoner Inul no right whatever to a copy of 
the proceedings until aiter his convictiou, and 
therefore he confirmed and approved the 
sentence, or rather, os be hud done that 
alre.-idy, he rejected the appeal. 

“Did he appeal to the Horse Guards?” 
asked the President. 

“ No; he belonged to the Company’s ser¬ 
vice.” 

“Well, did he appeal to the Directors? 
They might have restored him. They have 
just restored a man Bagin, who was cashiered 
two years ago for gross fraud and falsehood 
in several instances.” 

“ Yes, I know. Bagin was in toy regiment. 
But Bagiu has au uncle in the direction, 

' st^P'father who would have had to 

him and bis family if his commission 
had not been restored to him. Burkett had 
no friends, and very lucky for him.” 

“ How do yon mean 1” 

“ He entered the service of a native prince; 
and, being a steady fellow and a clever fellow, 
he made a fortune in the course of nine years, 
and k now living at home on his fifteen 
hundred a-yeai’.” 

“I know of another case,” said another 
member of the Court, and he proceeded 
to detail the partionlars. When be had 
finished, another member told of another 
case ; and so this desultory narration of indi¬ 
vidual experiences went on for one hoar and 
a-holi—the Deputy-Judge-Advocate, with 


his tongue protruding, wrii^og away ns 
methodically as possible. he was 

writing I do uot know; but I fiwwsy he was 
taking down the “heads” uf I4>e various 
cases that were quoted, in order that his Ex¬ 
cellency the Commauder-in-Chief might have 
the satisfaction of examining them. 1 was 
told afterwards that we, the audiesoe and the 
prisoners, ought not to have been allowed to 
remain in C'ourt during this narration of 
cases, and the anecdotes which the narrators 
wove into them ; but £ need scarcely say I 
was very glad that^onr preseuce had been 
overlooked ; for if I had not seen and henrd 
what took place, I should not certainly have 
believed, and therefore should not have 
•dreamt of describing it. It was during this 
conversation that Blade won back from his 
adSersary, at odd and even, the greater 
portion of the money he had lost on the 
previous day; not that either Blade or his 
adversary fsuled to take a part in the conver¬ 
sation, for both of them would, now and then, 
ejaculate, “What an extraordinaiy easel’* 
“Did you ever!" “No—-never!” “It seems 
impossible!” “Cashiered him?” “Shame¬ 
ful !” “ Who could have been the chairman 
of the Court of Directors?" “ A Dissenter, 
I’ll be bound!” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
cate-Geucral to the President, when he had 
finished his writing. “ What shall we do ? 
Shall we adjourn the Court until a copy of 
yesterday's proceedings is made, and given 
to the prisoners ? ” 

“ No doubt,” said the President. “ That 
IS the only way iu which the error can be 
repaired. But a copy must be delivered to 
each of them.” 

“ But bad we better not take the opinion 
of the Court on the subject 1 ” suggested the 
Deputy-Judgo-Advqcate-Geiieral. 

“ By all means,” conceded the President; 

“ but in that case, the Court must be cleared, 
while the votes are taken." 

“Clear the Court!” ci’ied the Adjutant, 
and out we all marched again, into the mess- 
room, where more cheroots were smoked, and 
more weak braudy-and-water imbibed. 

The third day came, and the Court re-as¬ 
sembled. The D^nty-Judge-Advowte-Ge- 
neral read over the entire proceedings, begin¬ 
ning from the very beginning, the swearing 
of the members, up to the adjournment of. 
the Court, and the reasons for such adjoaim- 
ment. Here another discussion or conver¬ 
sation ensued, as to whether it was necessary 
to read more than the last day’s proceedings. 
The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, said 
he wiis quite right. The President thought 
otherwise. AU the other members of the 
Court spoke on the#ubjeot, many ot them at 
the same time. Blade and his adversary also 
gave their opiuionSjtheformer for, and the wter 
opposedsto the view taken by the President. - 
As this was a point that must be cleared up, 
inaomach as the decision Hut might be come 
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, m re^eshmenta were to be bed. I& half* 
' an-hour’s Ume we were re-admitted. But it 
was bot notil tbe following day (for members 
are not allowed, in short they are bound by 
oath, not to divulge what may be decided 
when the doors are closed), that we learnt 
the Deputy-Judge-Advocale-General had 
carried hie point, and tliat a sort of parody 
of that old nursery story, about “ ine fire 
began to burn the stid^^the stick began to 
beet the dog, the dog be^au to bite the pig,” 
was the proper way to open the proceedings 
of each day, during , a protracted trial by 
general court martial! ^ 

So curiously is human nature constituted, 
that 1, in common with the rest of the au¬ 
dience began, after the fifth day to like the 
business, and to ^atch its various twistings | 
and turnings with great interest. The mess 
house, at which the Court was held, became 
a &vourite lounge for almost everybody in 
tbe station; and it was curious to hear the 
beta that were made with reference to the 
probable “finding,” and the sentence. Tlie 
trial lasted over thirteen days, inclusive of 
two Sundays, which inteiwened; and the 
proceedings were then forwarded to Simlah, 
where they remained for a fortnight awaiting 
the decision of the Commauder-in-Chief, 
who. in fulfilment of Blade’s prophecy, ecr-! 
taiuiy did put forth “ a snorter of a General 
Order,” and as full as it could be of italics, 
oapitais, and notes of exclamation and inter¬ 
rogation. His Excellency “ walked into” tlie' 
President, and recommended him to study 
some catechism of the Jjaw of Courts’ Martial, 
such a book as children might understand. 
His Excellency further remarked that the 
Senior Captain (the principal witness), or any 
man wearing a sword, od^ht to be ashamed 
of admitting that hS was unablu^tQ define 
the various stages of intoxication; and that 
he was astounded to find that tbe Court in 
general should have paid so little attention 
to the admirable reasoning, on this point, of 
a junior member whose intelligence appeared 
to have enlisted no sympathy. (This had 
reference to Blade.) Ilia Excellency went on 
to say, Ifiiathe liad never himself been drunk 
in the whole course of his long life, and to 
that fact he attributed his position ; that if 
the Court had done its duty it would have 
n^hiered tlie prisdbers; that a “severe 
iwprimand which the Court awarded was a 
tn^eay which stunk in the nostrils,” and 
tWt the prisoners were to lie released from 
ai^iefSst.nnd return to their duty without receiv- 
But the Cliief did not end here. He 
‘Swenlpn to say, that be Tjould maintain the! 
discipline of the l^itish army in the East, in' 
alt. ranks, or else he would know the reason | 
why. And bebg, 1 fanqy, in some difficulty ^ 
as to what to use, in ihe caBe.(whether marlu 
of admiration or^, interrogation), he em¬ 


phasised the fast Vordy of polminating 
and very relevant aesteitce thus : 

“wttnrlli!” - 

It was a mkttw of grave doubt whether 
tbe determination, thus expressed, to nphold 
discipline in the army, was in any way 
assisted by such general ordent as tl^e 
fir|d off from tbe pen of the grdeut Corn- 
mander-in-Chief: the more especially as such 
general orders were copied into tne nevre- 
papera, and were read by (or listened to while 
others were reading aloud), ev^ nou-com-i 
missioned officer ana private in tlt>per India, 
Native and European. Three weeks after 
the promulgation of the general order just 
alluded to, a trooper in the dragoons hav¬ 
ing been talked to seriously by the captain 
of tlie troop, for some irregular conduct, 
thus unbiirthened himself:— 

“You! What do I oare for what you 
say ? You are one of those infernal fools, 
whom the Commander-in-Chipf pitched into 
the other day, for bbixo a fool.” And, as 
the peroration of this speech, consisted of the 
dashing off of the speaker’s cap and hurling 
it into the captain’s face, the man was tided, 
convicted, and sentenced to be transported 
for life. 

If it be inquired by the reader whether 
the above description of a Court Martial 
in India is a fair specimen of wiiat usuallj^ 
transpires at these tribunals, 1 reply empb.ati- 
eally “ Yes; ” and I make the assertion 
in tliis, tbe last of my papers of Wandkbinus, 
after having watched the proceedings of no 
fewer than eighteen Courts Martial during 
my sojourn in the East Indies. 

“ A GUDE CONCEIT O’ OUBSEI^.” 

On my twenty-second birthday, just five 
months ago, I gained the object of my highest 
ambition—the medal of the Academy of Arts 
of my native town—and on the same d.iy 
sold a small landscape (with figures) for 
thirty guineas. 1 got thirty one-pongd notes, 
and wrapt a shilluig in each of them. Now, 1 
said, I am toe big for my native town, aud the 
streets are too narrow. Fame has not room 
to distend her cheeks enough to blow the 
proper note. I will start ,to-morrorf^'-v 
London. There, what glories await me^ 
orders from Lords, and copimissious from my 
honoured Soverei^ aud my adored Prince 
Consort; invitations to Waldemar C^tle and 
Montresorvilie Hall all the summer; journeys 
to the Bank every quarter in my own neat 
little brougham to invest in. the three per 
cents. 1 will run no risk by loans or 
mortgages. And Miss Arabel, see if she 
will toss her Itead so high, and stalk 
away past me as if 1 were one m her father’s 
clerjEcsJ Z rather think she will see she has 
not shown mnbh sense since I met her before 
the Exhibition opened. 

These tiioughto passed, rapidly through my 
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mind as I wM psckiAg kiy pdrtmaatean. My 
mother offered to lielp me4ti this, operation; 
but Buccees bad alte^ my senti'menlis trith 
regard to that antiquated relaUon so entirely, 
that I could not admit her to the privilege of 


habiliments of the painter of " Kippel Wood 
vrith figuret, price thirty guineas/’ disdained 
a lower lumdiing than his own, as I locked 
the portmanteau, put on the direction, and 
said, " Mother, 1 am going to toon by the 
morning train.” My mother is Scotch, I am 
Scotch, and our pronunciation is of the Sccttch 
Scotchest. 

“ Till the toon ? ” said the old lady; “ what 
for do you need a train to gang till the 
toon ? ” 

The provincial person did not know that 
Toon meant London. 1 snubbed her in a 
sharp yet dignified manner, as Michael 
Angelo might have snubbed his mother if 
she had been ignorant of something about 
Uome; and tlie conversation ended by the 
amazed old individual bursting into tears, 
and saying: “ Oh, Jamie, if this is the way ye 
treat yer mither because yer gotten a bit 
round thing to hing round yer neck, 1 wish 
ye had never got the prize! ” 

Astonishing! She had never parted from 
me befoi'e witliout kissing me and saying: 
” Ah! Jamie, y ’ere no very bonnie, hut 
y ’ere gude, and that’s far better.” My 
lieart softened in a moment, 1 would have 
called her hack and kissed her a hundred 
.times, and told her 1 loved her better than 
ever; but she was gone. .She had burned 
into my aunt’s, three doors down the lane ; 
and there, family lamentation was held 
over my sad and unnatural disposition, and 
many wishes expressed that the prize might 
turn out to be a mistake, and to have been 
intended for somebody else. As if anybody 
else could paint anything worthy of a prize ! 
Ha ! ha! I laughed at the idea wiien it was 
reported to me at tea, and hugged the purse 
coataiuiug the thirty guineas with closer perti¬ 
nacity to my breast. The proof of the paint¬ 
ing is the price of it, I said, while my aunt 
sat and gloomed, and my mother looked at 
me with tears in her eyes. “ He’s sae changed, 
EUem” she said to her scowling sister, “ ye 
ken him for the same laud” (this 
is the hideous way in which the northern 
barbarity pronounces “ lad ”), “he was aye a 
wee silly, wi’ his fraits and fancies, either in 
love wi’ ither folk or thinking ither folk in 
love wi’ him, hut modest, and simple, and the 
kindest bairn to his auld mither; and only 
look at him noo! ” 

“’Deed he’s no very pleasant to look at 
any time,” replied Aunty Nell j “ for his 
squint’s distressing, and the np-tum o’ his 
nose is far frae en^ging, and just at present 
I decline to look at him Bva’,for he puffs like 
a Hieland piper, and gtowls like a coUey 
dog.” 


Ibe Infhtuated pair oairiBd bn a eonyeiv, 
sation on the subject of my sltaracter^ 
my personal appearance, iny ditocee <» 
success in the great worid^‘tbit cb«a5|e, 
cotne over me since the distribution, all: MS 
if I had been an article of fumittrtiie; or 
even with less delicacy, for I should .be 
ashamed to speak so disparagingly 
presence) of a chest of drawers as they spo^ 
of me. 

However, I heeded them not. I went 
full sail up the river of imagination, and staw 
myself president of the Eoyd Academy; pro¬ 
posing the prince’s li^^h at the annual dinner, 

8worm in of the right honourable privy 
council, and taking my seat at the hoard 
accordingly. How long they carried on their 
libellous discoui-se : how long 1 indulged in 
an agreeable prospect for the future I cannot 
teH; hut at last niy mother startled me ia 
the middle oi a walk with Lady Edith Mal- 
travers, when I was in the very act of lifting 
her over a stile. 1 remember her long light 
hair got loose, and fell all over my face as I 
raised her in ray arms; my mother inter¬ 
rupted me, I say, while I was whis;^ing 
some nonsense or other in Lady Editlrs ear; 
by screaming: “ Are ye as ungrateful to ither 
folk as to me ? Are ye no goin to say &re- 
weel till the President 1 ” , 

The thought fell upon my heart like 
“ light from the left,” and 1 put my Glen¬ 
garry bonnet on my head, and walked to the 
President’s Louse. The President is a littie 
stout man who married a printseUer’a 
daughter, and bad all his finest pictures en¬ 
graved by the cleverest ai*tiats. His unde 
also was provost of the town, and his aunt 
was wife of the editor of the “ Weekly Con¬ 
noisseur.” His genius therefore was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, and Sir Erskine-’Dawbia 
threw a new glory upon Scottish Art. He 
received me kindly.« “ What I have admired 
about you, Jamie,” ho |:ud, “ is your great 
modesty, and your beautiful afifection to your 
mother. 'I'ry to overcome your bashfulnesa 
It never did anybody any good. Continue to 
be kind to the auld woman, and I’ve no 
doubt you ’ll get on.” My modesty! and 1 
was conscious of what a striking peacock I 
had become. My affection to my mother! 
and the poor old body was weeping ^ver my 
harshness. 1 felt as if the Prdhidbnt bad 
stung me. The wasp went on; “you have 
some drawbacks, Jamie, to contend against. 
You’re very awkwai-^ in manner, and 
sometimes rather repulsive in look. You 
are uncommon little, and nef very weel 
ihade. Your tongue seems a wee of^’rbig 
for your mouth, and your accent—you ’ll for¬ 
give me for saying so—is perfectly atrocious. 
Some of these faults you canne correct, but 
others ye can—pasticularly the language; 
and I hope one of your first endeavours, when 
ye get to London, will be to learn the English 
toB^e.”*- 

“Hut the brush has .no ascent,” I said, 



















teOQillr, ^irilth xay fixed on m uBagtaaiy for a ibobi«b1' Immp i&m Mtaa Arabella 
on tbe wall of ibe Boyal_ Academy. M'Clarty looked while aha aeaMered her soft 
''^]>eed has it,** replied the jPreaideiit; ^eo iouoheaapon the chorda likebahowerof rose- 
yaia maat nae paint Lineoln, or Daron, or buds. The tone was “ Whiatie and Fll come 
any of the oonntiee, but only Oroevenor to yoo, my lad.” Aa I dare say, M'ClaTen^ 
Squire and Park lime, liKe Sir Thomaa the advocate from Edinburgh, was there, 
But in &ck ye need ne mind what ye heint, giancing at her with hla today<ooaing eyM; 
if ye can speak or get folk to speak fur ye : and young Sooegle, the sui^eon, inepeoting 
far fortunes are made in London inair by her claricle and sternum vnih. professional 
the tongue than the paint-pot. Therefore 1 ^Uuiration ; and here was 1, outside, loaded 
say again, learn to converse in a Clirislian- with lu^ge, solitary, unknown, gazing up 
like voice, and no to screech like a reupen to the lofty eminence of the first-floor window; 
owl.” • for the ground-floor was occupied by tlieofiice 


President’s pronunoiallbn fell on me like tlio play on! I shrieked (inandibly, as people do 
death-cries of a thousand pigs; but 1 was in books) The time will come when perhajw 
oouscioua at the same time that my own was I may whistle, and perhus I mayn’t; but if 
as bad-—nay, worse; for the tone was sliarper, I do, yon, Miss Araltella M'dlarty, with your 
and the words were more indistinct. Aiuf flue aus and graces, will come to me at the 
yet, with a perception of this, with a taste^for first note; but, after all, what are you to 
music which would have made me a Paganini, Lady Edith Malt ravers ? Go on, and tempt 
lcou]du(»taltor anote orasjllable. Ahonse|tiic whistle of M’Clavers, the advocate, or 
continued to ho a “hooss,” iu spite of all 1 young Scoogle, the surgeon. You snobs! 1 
could do; .and tiie cattle in my landscape , despise you all! With which magnanimous 
were all “coos.” Strange that 1, wlio liad declaration 1 took my place for Eilinburgh; 
painted the Kippel Wood, could not avoid and, ui due time continued my journ^ by the 
oalling it the Keeple Wud ’ Wiiile the morning mail-train to London. 

President spoke, 1 could hare killed him The uiad-traiu to London I said, and in 
for his insulting unkindness; but on my all safely and punctuality it reached its dcs- 
way home 1 determined to pioht by wLat tination, but Loudon 1 never attained. No, 
he had said. 1 determined to banish all though niy ticket was paid for the whole 
Scotticism from words and grarnmai; and,, way, London 1 have never seen, llcgent 
■as 1 stalked past my two reUtions, who were Street, Bond Street, the National Gitlleiy, 
still in deep sorrow at my behaviour, 1 made are all to me stdl undiscovered lands. A 
the first use of ray uudeiiled Eiiglisli by tell- gi^at ehangc took place in my imiid and 
ing my aunt 1 despised her “ bautiquuted Fortunes, and this is how it occurred; 
liideai's,’’ uud my mother that she was a 1 got to Berwick in a pleasant day-dream 
“habsiuti old ooman.” • alltliclime,onlyintorruptedbythealtempted 

1 went up the creaky old stairs to make couveisation of some brntos in human lorm 
preparations for my departure A thought] wlio would not leave me to myself. One 
struck me just befoie 1 left my bed-1 rufiiau, a guano-tiioughted savage, who had 
room that old women must Lve, whether come down from Doncaster to tiie AgricuJ- 
they were absurd or not, and (hat hanti- tural Show, seeing my e.asel and other pro- 
qpsted liideara required support, wiiere -1 perties stowed away bcneatli my seat, hod 
upon I took out 'my broastlul of notes, tiie insnleuce to mistake me for a wandering 
ami left half of tiiera on the table 1 then' musician,and asked me to favour the corn- 
walked majestically thiougli the kitchen, and. pany wi’ a }>lay on the poipes. Auothei 
then the old ladies left off their crying for a sooundi'el thougiit the parcel contained a 
moment, and my mother said. “ Are ye no thimble-rig board, and asked to lot lum have 
goin to say farewcel to yer auld luither ?” 1 a touch for the pea. 1 didn’t like to reply; 
was 01 ^ the ))omt of breaking down. 1 was for my hidiKius Hcottish accent glared me in 
just m fact going to kiss her when she un- tiie face the farther 1 receded from my native 
luckily'call eiT me my name. 11 is a liideous land, and 1 felt certain my indiraaiit . 

uamit, and all my mdignutiou was roused. I would have been received wiw lau^iter. I 
aa^, “What demou tempted you to call me could have given my life to be gifted for five 
^Kat 1 and above all, what made you raari’y minutes witii a true English pronunciation, 

4 roan who was mhrkod for infamy by the tliat I might have said, “ Vulgar wretches, I 
patronymic of M'Craw? is Sir Jemmy look down on yon with contempt. A gentle- 
ju’Oraar a possible name for the President of man holds no controversy with such drsgust- 
the £L A—Mother! mother! you have ing snobs!” But too ww I knew, it 1 hail 
bzen the min of your son I” veutumd to give utterance to these lofty 

I rushed forth into the night with my word% the form they wotdd have taken 
portmanteau on my b^k, and my other “Vulgar ratohesl £ luck doim ou ye wi’ 
properties finder my arm. Passing up confem. A gentlsman does ua’ have any 
GlealivetHstreet, I looked up to the wiu- eontroverBy wi’ sioh dtsgfistin’ snoabs I” £ 
dows of number nine. There wasta party wastberefore silent, becaw my tongue could 
going on. T ]^etitd the piano, and ikmoied not obey tbe dictates of my mind. The fear 
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of my, own pronw»eiaf»oa grew npcHL me 
with every mue; and, when I reached iranU 
borough, at which wa were allowed a' paUM 
of twenty minutes for refresiiment, I could 
not bring myself to ask for bread and butter, 
from the appalling eousoiousnesa that I should 
have demanded "brid and btttber.” 1 stood 
voioeloBs at the countp, tired with the jour¬ 
ney, aud nearly famished; when there ap¬ 
peared at the other side of the range of 
glasses aud plates and bottles and tarts* a 
woman-—no, a lady—no, an angel. Such a 
face I never saw—such a ^uro never moved 
in the dreams of Titian. Young, tall, light¬ 
haired, slim-waiated, blue-eyed, sweet-voiced, 
—dark gown, silk ^ron, gold necklace, lace 
jacket. Ob, bow my heait wont beating, 
beating; and she leaned across a salvor 
covered with pork pies, and said, “ Will you 
liave anvthiug to eaf^ sir 1” If all the gold in 
the BaaK; if all the pearls in the sea; it all 
the diamonds in Golconda had been odered 
mo to make an answer, I could not h& ve done 
it I stood open-mouthed, oi)un-eyed, opon- 
h.tudud, feet wide apart, hat on the back of 
my head, aud gazed at the celestial vision, i 
What ail arm! what shoulders' wliata shape' | 
V, hat a cliiu! what lips'—and 1 never said a 
word. “A foreigner, 1 suppose," she said, 
with a smile, “ poor fellow' 1 wonJei where 
hU organ and white mice arc!" 

1 fAl blinded by the sight of bo much 
loveliness. I staggered rather than walked 
to the carriage 1 Lad come in. I took 
out my things, my trunk, and all my pro¬ 
fessional baggage, aud laid them witl a 
great thud on the plutfonu. “ Here 1 
stay till I’ve spoken to that woman—till I’ve 
told her I adore her,—^till I’ve pamted 
her portmit,—^tdl 4’ve manied hex’. Fll 
take lior down with mo to the noidh. We 
wit) settle ourselves in a charmiug cottage on 
the Tay, within the shadow of the Kippel 
Wood. I will paint all the moiiuug witli 
Adelma (I wonder what her name is ?) sitting 
beside mo, or reposing on a sofa, as my model 
for “Tired Huntress returniug Irom the 
Cha"e.’’ We will walk in the green lanes: 
we will fish in the flowing stream: we will 
road m the same book. “Got out o’ that 
will ye,” said the policeman, rudely pushing 
me from the edge of the platform. The pjs 
are taking their scats. Train’s off, 

' ^ntlemen. Now, six*, where do you wish to 
gof’’ 

How could I tel the vulgar person where 
I wished to go 1 I had no wish to go any¬ 
where. I knew nobody in Paulfiorouglx, nor 
the name of a street, nor the sign of a hotel. 
I gazed in at the open door of the fii'st class 
retreshmciit room mug after the train had 
disappeared; and, stll busy amoixg the sal- 
vexs, corking bottles, rinsing out glosses, re¬ 
arranging plates of sandwiches was Adolisa. 
Ah, how Wmtifal she was as she enquet- 
tishly looked in the glass on the wall betiiud i 
her; and tossed a stray ringlet into its proper 


{dace, oar soxocithsd. down iUUa ajmxut 
or smiled to iafaiior aaaidens, or te the 
r^-faced nxistress of t)xo jdaoe, «ho> sat at a 
window in an inner ohaiAhm^—to tike 
stout old waiter, or the burly porter; smihn^ 
smiles for al—but not a smile for me I or to 
the policeman, or to the stoady old 
dert—or,—or—Ho I perish the sight t cuaok 
eyes I break beax-t! a young man, taU and 
handsome, comes in from the street door, 
slips quietly behind the counter, taken her 
round the waht, chucks her under tlie dbin, 
aud says, “ Veal and ham, Sukey, aud a glass 
of cherry bounce.” 

“Now, sir, do you^ish to go anywhere 1’* 
said the policeman. 

“ No,” 1 said in a feeble voice ; “ I hoite 
no wish to go anywhere.” 

* “Well, you mustn’t stand here aU day,” 
said the man. “Down-train here m forty 
mmules; Sam, clear away the gentlemm^ 
luggage.” 

Had she knocked him down ? Had she 
drawn herself up like Minerva helmet-headed, 
spear in hand ? Had she cindered him xuto 
silence with a glance of preternatural fire? 
The bi’uio w.is cutting his veal and ham, and 
]mttiug little bits of it with his feurk into 
her mouth, and sipping cheny-brandy, and 
making her sip it too—sip fur sip. And 1 
hadn’t even asked her to give me a mutton 
pic, or a piece of bread and butter, or a ghus 
of soda-water for fear of offeudiug her delicate 
eax with my hyperborean brogue! Why 
wasn’t f born iii Suffolk, or Devon, or York¬ 
shire , where if the language is peculiar, it is 
still binglish,and this charmingEugUshwoman 
ivould have recognised me for a countryman, 
and never have mocked me for my provincial 
tunes. 

“Wliero to sir?” said the porter, who 
had put all my woildly goods upon a truck. 

“ Whei-ever you like,” I said, “ the nearest 
change Loose.” I‘knew twenty names for 
the sort of place I meant; but uothmg would 
make its appearauce on my disgust^ lips 
but the basest of Scotch appellations. 

“Where, sir?” inquired the ignorant fooL 

“ Pottus, ouse of heutertainment for man 
aud beast' hiim ! ’otel! pabUo 1 ” 1 cried 
in a fuiy of cockney pronunciation. 

“Weiy good, sir,’’said the man, “yan’ll 
find hcxcellent hale at the Fishejyman; also 
skittles ’' 

Gne glanco I cast into the refreshraant- 
room. She was alone—will 1 speak ? will I 
take her hand ? will I toll her all I feel ? X 
couldn't I fell assured of not jxoing able to 
utter a syllable if I once got witlyn the 
glamour of her look. So I followed the 
porter with a sigh off the platform, through 
the office across the street, and behold me m 
the coffee-room of the Fisherman. 

“Brandy-and-waCer 1 ” I said as I threw 
myself on a ehair. “1 will gather courage 
from the bottle to toll Ixer my love. In forty 
mixxutee* the Dowa-traiix wULarrlvs^ and 1 
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'' ' ' ' ! : ' " '^ :. t ‘v“ ' '>.. ' ;' -----^.. . .— 

> agnin. Mafce haate, vaiteiw 

• be strong.” My seat ^omtoianded 

entrance of the sttmon. ■ Pnf- 
;' WKOttt of it with a cigar in his mouth, and 
‘tjiMpfifit on one side of his hoid, there came 
«<'%iththe insolent gent, who had shared his 
luncheon with — (brutal miscreant, why 
did he.mention her name 1) Sukey; To me 
she was Susan, Susannah, every form of the 
name but that; and, as I gazed on him, I 
hated him--hated him for his matchless im¬ 
pudence—his six feet height—his audacious 
countenance and manly face and beard. 
“ Who is that ? ” I asked the waiter, when 
he brougUt me the tumbler. 

“That, sir ; that’s young Glinders, son of 
GUnders and Co. the brewers.” 

“And waiter ! ” I said in a careless voice, 
** who is Sukey at the bar t the young lady’ 
in the lovely dress—the loveliest creetur^ in 
England—smali waist, line shoulders, white 
I hands—din ye ken her ? ” 

“They say young Glinders is going to 
maiTy Miss Oggit, which her mother keeps 
the refreshment-room—praps it’s her, sir.” 

Death ! she shall be rescued from the 
hands of Glinders. I will show her my land¬ 
scape—waiter, more drink !—quick ! I will 
ask her to come out for a walk after the 
Down-train goes. If once I get her to listen 
-—to understand—aye—but how is that to bo 
done ? Don’t my frightful Scotch frighten 
her to death 1 Will she comprehend what 
1 mean 1 

• « * * « 

We walked in the cool of the evening. 
The sun still lay in golden touches on the, 
tops of wood and spire—the path led gra¬ 
dually away from the town, and followed the 
windings of a bum. There were foot-stiles at 
every field ; at every stile I helped her over. 
I held her hand as she placed her beautiful 
fi>ot on the top-rail and leapt down, to where 
I stood. Once wheq to support her better I 
placed her hand upon my shoulder, Glinders 
suddenly came up the hedge-row. He 

C oed and glowered—with my disengaged 
1 struck him, and felled him to tlte 
eartli—such a blow as Wallace may have 
bestowed on an English tyrant; as Cuthul- 
. ITn^liaping from his cloud-borne car may 
have at^mistered to Connal of the azure 
loeks. Cold lay Glinders in his woe, grief 
seized his heart. Fallen art thou, son of the 
brewer, and compassion fills my soul. Else, 
^ptive of my spear„and leave my Susan to 
the. voice of my praise —” 

\ * * * ♦ 

j« Waiter, if ye dinna bring me mair drink 
: one moment o’ time, I’ll brain ye on the 

./W—the train will be down in ten minutes.” 


ZOVB^QU) yrptpB. 
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.She. Mushed a conseiit. * “ Thus 

evei^”' I cried, *‘i« ^heitity rewarded.” i 
took her home my bwotifiil, my bride, My 
mother bent over her—my aunt cried with 
rapture. I took her forth and said, “ come 
into the garden, She,” and we listened toge¬ 
ther to the dry-tougued latirels, pattering 
talk. This is my home, 1 said, we can .easily 
add a painting-room at the west. Here 1 
mil work all day. Fame^ money, frienda will 
alt pour in ; ana you, seated like a goddess 
on an emerald throne, shall receive the 
homage of my heart— “Waiter, there’s the 
whistle o’ the Down-train. Mair drink, or 
ye’re a deed man.” 

I swallowed the brandy and water. I 
hurried across the street. lb:e London pas¬ 
sengers were already In the room. I joined 
them—fat man held forth his dirty hand 
and seized a mutton-pie. She said sixpence, 
he threw it down again, and said it was au 
extortion, he never paid more titan a four- 
penny piece. I stood and looked at her. 
Our eyes met. She smiled—^the quarrel was 
arranged, I know not how, T only saw her 
lips curling with divine compassion towards 
the savage, and I believed, a softer compas¬ 
sion towards myself. When they were all 
gone, when the room w'as again empty—I 
suddenly felt an impulse of ungovernable 
admiration. 1 stretebed across the counter 
and seized her hand ; I was forcing it to my 
lips, but upset a large cruet of cherry- 
brandy and a vast pyramid of tarts. She 
screamed and struggled. I held her taper 
fingers, “I canna live without ye,” I cried. 
“ Come and marry me this moment, or I’ll 
dee on the floor. I’ll see ye to the next 
Exhibition. Ye sail be Venus in a shell, or 
Cleopatra with the asp, or Joan of Arc with 
the swonl; and as to Glinders, I’ll muinler 
the haill firm ! ” 


Tlie mayor of Paulborough, is the most 
disgusting looking fellow, I ever saw. He 
sat frowning and puffing on his chair-of- 
state, and fined me large sums by way oi 
damage for the breakages, and five shillings 
for being disorderly, and incapable of taking 
care of myself. 

Next night at a late hour, I tap}>ed at my 
mother’s window. She thought I vfcu* ^ 
ghost, and went Uirough half the shorter" 
catechism, before I could persuade her I was 
come back. “ Mither,” I said, as I swallowed 
some bread ,and cheese before going to bed. 

“ I’m no going to leave ye any mair. The 
English dinna understand us ava.’ Were o’er 
modest and bashfu’—and that’s the reason 
we never get on either wi’ men qr women— 
but yet modesty’s' a real merit in learning, 
and taWlcnt, and genius, and poetry, and 
painting, and metapheesicB.” 


IRe Hightiff Tra^tlatmg Ariioletjrom Househozj) IKTobds ii reaervei hg the Auihore. 
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DRAMATIC GRUB STREET. 

EXPEOmSD IN TWO LETTEBS. 

LETTEB TUI'FIRST. FROM ME. READEE TO 

■ MR, AHTUOll. 

Mt deae Sie,—I am sufficiently well-edu- 
(Mvted, and sufficiently refined in my ta.ste8 
and habits, to be a member of the large class 
of pereons usually honoured by litei'.ary cowr- 
Ifcsy with the title of the Intelligent Public. 
In the interests of the order to which I 
belong, I have a little coinplmut to make 
against the managers of onr theatres, and u 
question to pot afterwards, which yon, as a 
literary man, will, t have no doubt, be both 
able and willing to answer. 

For some months past, I have been pro¬ 
posing to address you on the subject of these 
lines. But, on reflection, I thought it best to 
w.iit until the Festival Perform.ancea in Cele¬ 
bration of the marriage of the Princc.s8 Royal 
liad especially directed our attention to the 
English Dram.t. It wa.s not ray good fortune to 
be present at any of those performances; but 
I read the ciiticisms on them in the news¬ 
papers with great attention. I found in most 
of the reviews ,a patriotic anxiety that our 
illustrious foreign visitors should derive a 
favourable impression of the Euglisli Drama, 
followed by a patriotic disapproval of certain 
imperfections in the reju'esentatiou of the 
plays, which threatened injury, in a dramatic 
rwint of view, to the honour of the nation. 
I havo nothing to say on this point, not 
having been among the audionce in tlie 
theatre. Bnt^ 1 have to express some sur¬ 
prise, tliat the critics, while thinking of the 
^^-SnUktic credit of the nation, should have 
passed over the choice of the phiys in silence, 
and merely have alluded to the manner of 
their representation. 

Supposing any of onr foroigi visitors to 
have taken an interest in the matter, I should 
not he at all surprised to hear that one of 
them had expressed himself to the other, on 
the oonclusion of the Festival Performances, 
in the followingmonner 

" Illustrious Friend, we have been treated 
to the play (and oar good sappers afterwards) 
for four Dt^ts, Tliree of those nights have 
been given to the EngMi, to show us what 
state their dramatic art k in. One of the 


nights I understand. It showed us whqt: 
this nation can do in tlie musical department 
of the drama. We had an op<sra written by ' 
a living Briton, in the present time. Good, 

BO far. Another of those nights, I also ■ 
uiffierataud. We hud Shakspero. . It was 
right to represent the greatest dramatic poet 
of the world, in the country that gave him 
birth. But the other night, also devoted to 
the English Drama, what on eai'tli does it 
ine.an I We, as foreigners, having seen 
Shakspere, next ask naturally what ean 
Shukspere’s dramatic brethren cu the present 
d.'iy do for the theatre of their own time % 
We have seen the English Drama of the 
past, what is the Eqglish Drama of the 
present ? We ask that; and the answer la a 
play written seventy or eighty years ago, by 
a great wit whose jokes, B])coches, and debts 
have become a part of the history of England. 
What! has there been no man, then, who has 
written an original English play, since the 
,time of The Rivals 1 If we ask what this na¬ 
tion is doing now in the literature of fiction, 
will they present to us Goldsmith, Stome, 
Smollett, Fielding ? If we ask for their mo¬ 
dem historians, will they laiso tho ghosts of 
Hume and Gibbon ? What does it mesa ? 
There is living lite«atnrc of a genuine sort in 
the English libraries of the present time,—is 
there no living literature of a genuine sort 
in the English theatre of the present time 
also?” 

I can quite understand one of our foreign 
visitors putting these questions; but I cannot 
at all imagine how we could contrive to give 
them a creditable and a satisfactory answer. 
Speaking as one of the English pul^ic, I am 
not only puzzled, as the foreignere might be, 
but dissatisfied as well. 1 can get good 
English poems, histories, biographies, novels, 
essays, travels, criticisB#g, all of tho present 
time. Why can I not get good Eugiisfa 
dramas of the present time as well ? 

Say, I am a Frenchman, fond of fl>e ima¬ 
ginative literature of my county, well-read 
in all the beat specimens .of it,—I mean, 
best in a Eterary point of view, for I am 
not touching moral, questions now. When I 
shut up Victor Hu^, Dumas, and 

Soulifi, and go to the theatre, what do I 
find? Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and 
Soulid again. The men who have been'.* 
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.^hiteiwting and' amnsiag me in -mj am* 
(ibair, interestiog and amusing me onoe more 
in my etalL Tba men who can really inrent 
^aml observe for the reader r inventing 
' »'<and observing for the spectator also. What 
is the necessary consequence ? The literary 
standard of the fitage is raised; and the 
dramatist by profession must be as clever a 
man, in his way, as good an inventor, as 
correct a writer, as the novelist. And what, 
in my case, follows that consequence ? Clearly 
this: the managers of theatres get as much 
of my money at night, as the publishers of 
books get in the day. V 
Do the managers get as much from me in 
England 1 By no manner of means. For 
they hardly ever’ condescend to address me. 
I get up from reading, tlie best works ^ 
our best living writers and go to the tlieatre,’ 
hers. Wliat do I see ? The ])lay that I 
have seen before in Paris. Tliis may do 
very well for my servant, who does not. 
understand French, or for my tradesman, 
who has never had time to go to Paris,— 
but it is only showing me an old figure in 
a foreign dress, which does not become it 
like its native costume. But, perhaps, our 
dramatic eutertainment is not a play adapted 
from the French Drama. Perhaps, it is some¬ 
thing English—a Burlesqne. Delightful, I 
have no doubt, to a‘ fast young farmer fioin 
the country, or to a convivial lawyer’s clerk, 
who has never read anything but a news¬ 
paper in his life. But is it satisfactory to 
me? It is, if I want to go and see the' 
Drama satirised. But T go to enjoy a new 
play—and I am rewarded by seeing nil i^ 

' lavourite ideas and characters in some otil 
play, ridiculed. This, like the adapted drama, 
18 the sort of entertainment I do fiot want. * 

I read at home David Copperfield, The 
JSTewconies, Jane Eyre, and many more ori¬ 
ginal stories, by many more original authors, 
that delight me. I go to the theatre, and{ 
naturally want original stories by original 
authors, which wiu also delight me there. 
Do I get what I ask for? ’^es, if I want 
to see an old play over again. But, if I 
want a new play ? Why, then I must have 
the French adaptation, or the Burlesque. 
TSli# publisher can understand that there 
'are people among bis customers who possess 
cultivAed' tastes, and can cater for them' 
accordingly, when they ask for something; 
new. The manager, in the same case, re¬ 
cognises no differepce between me and my 
.swvant. My footman goes to see the play- 
actoro, and cares very little what they per- 
fmp in. If my taste is not his taste, we 
j0Ssj part at the theatre door,—^he goijs in, and 
^ go home. It may be said. Why is my ! 

. footman’s taste not to be provided tor ? By! 
way of answering that iquestion, I will ask i 
another is my footman not to have:! 

the chaacCof improving his taste, and making' 
it as gWcd^s mine 1 o i 

T^e case between the two countries seems 


: to stand tbua, then ;r4a.!iErasce, tiM .moBt 
eminent literary faien of tiw; period writej, as a 
matter of course, for thesta^, os well as for 
-the library table ; uid,'in.?'Ka'Dee,;tfaa.>tfaefttre 
is the luxury'of all' riasse^. -In England,'Ibe 
most eminent literary men write for tb.e 
library table alone; and, in England, the 
theatre is the luxury-of tne illiterate classes 
—the house of call where the ignorance ot the 
tountiy assembles in high force, where the 
intelligence of tlie coufntry is miserably repre¬ 
sented l)y a minority that is not worth count¬ 
ing, What is the reason of this 1 Why has 
oui- modem stage no modern literature ? 

There is the question with which •! 
threatened you. To what do you attribute 
tlie present shameful dearth of stage litera¬ 
ture 1 To the dearth of good aotoiu ?—or, if 
not to that, to what other cause ? Of one 
thing I am certain, that there is no want of a 
large and a ready audience for original Eng¬ 
lish plays, possessing genuine dranmtic merit, 
and appealiug, sis forcibly as our best novels 
do, to the tastes, the interests, and the 
sympathies of our own time. You, who have 
had some experience of society, know as well 
as I do, that there is in this country a very 
large class of persons whose minds are stiffened 
by no Puritanical scruples, whose cirmim- 
stances in the world are easy, whose time .is 
at their own disposal, who are the very 
people to make a good audience .and n'paying 
audience at a theatre, and who yet, hardly 
ever darken theatrical doors more than two 
o#' three times in a year. You know this; 
and you ktiow also that the systematic neglect 
of the theatre in these people, has been forced 
on them, in the first instance, by the shock 
inflicted on their good sense by nine-tenths 
of the so-called new entertainments which 
are offered to thorn. I am not speaking now 
of gorgeous scenic revivals of old plays—for 
which I have a great respect, because they 
offer to sensible people the only decent sub- 
I stitute for genuine dramatic novelty to be 
met with at the present time. I am referring 
I to the “new entertainments” which are, in 
the vast majority of cases, second-hand enter- 
ta nments to every man in the theatre who 
is familiar with the French writers—or in¬ 
sufferably coarse entertainments to every 
man who ha.s elevated his taste by j^^king 
himself acquainted with the best 
literature of his own lamL Let my servant, 
let my small tradesman, let the fast young, 
fiirraers and lawyers’ clerks, be all catered 
for ! But •surely, if they have their theatre, 
I, and my la^e class, ought to have our 
titeufre too ? 'The fast young farmer has his 
dramatists, just as he has his novelists in the 
penny journals. We, on our side, have got 
our great novelists (whose works the fast 
young farmer does not Tead)^why, I ask 
again, are we not to have our great dramatists 
as well? 

With high esteem, yours, my dear Sir, 

' * • A, BEADEft. 
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M BCT B B 3BK .gSCOm TltOX »&. AtrmOB TO 
KB. AKAllEB. 

^ Mir BBAB Sib,—I thorough^ understand 
your oomplaiut, and I thiiik 1 can answer 

S r qviestion. My reply will probably a 
e astonish you—for I mean to speak the 
plain truth boldly. The public ought to 
Know the real state of the case, as regards 
the present position of the English s(age 
towards English Literature, for the public 
.alone can work.the needful I’eform. 

You ask,.if I attribute the present dearth 
of stage literature to the dearth of‘good 
aotors ? I .reply to that in the negative. 
When the good literature comes, the good 
aotors will ootjie also, where they are wanted. 
In many branches of the theatrical art tbf^ 
are not wanted. We have as goodliviug actors 
among us now as ever trod the stage. And we 
, should have more if dramatic literature called 
for more. It is literature that makes the 
actor—not the actor that makes literature. 

' I could name men to you, now on the stage, 
■whose advance in their profession they owe 
entirely to the rare op[x>rtunities, which the 
occasional appearance of a genuinely good 
play has afforded to them, of stepping out— 
men whose sense of the picturesque and the 
' natural in their art, lay dormrint, until the 
pen of the writer woke it into action. Show 
me a school of dramatists, and I will sliow 
; you a school of actors soon afterwards—as 
j surely as the effect follows the cause. 

; You have spoken of France. I wilk now 
apeak of France also; for the literary com¬ 
parison with our neighbours is as aiiplicable 
to the main point of my letter oa it was td 
I the main point of yours. 

Suppose me to be a French novelist. If-1 
am a successful man, my work has a certain 
market value at the publishers. So far my 
ease is the same if I am an EngUsIi* novelist 
—^but there the analogy stops. In France, 
the manager of the theatre can compete with 
the publisher for tlw purchase of any new 
idea that 1 have to sell. In France, the 
market value of my new pl.ay is as high, or 
higher, than the market value of my new 
. novel If I can work well for the theatre in 
France, I am just as sure of being able to 
pay my butcher, my baker, my rent and 
as I am when I work well for the pub¬ 
lisher. Ke member, T am not now writing of 
French theatres which have assistance from 
the Government, but of French theatres 
which depend, as our theatres do, entirely 
on the public. Any one of those theatres 
will give me as much, I repeat, for the 
toil of my brains, on their behalf, as the 
publisher will give for the toil of my brains 
on his. Now, so far is this from being the 
case in England, that it is a fact perfectly 
well known to every literary man in the 
country, that, while the remuneration for 
every other species of literature has enor¬ 
mously increased in the last hundred years, 


the remaaemUtm- 

steadily , decreased, to aqch a minimum of , 
pecqniai^ recognition as to make itimpostdble 
for a msjif^who lives by the sueoessful use of 
his pen, as a writer of books, >to alter the . 
nature of his literary .practice, and liv^ or 
nearly live, in comfortable circumstances, by 
the use of his pen, as a writer of play*. It is 
time that this fact was generally knowi^ to ' 
justify sncce-ssful living authors ror their ap¬ 
parent neglect of one of the.highest branches 
of their Art. I tell you, in plain terms, that 
I could only write a jilay for the 'English 
stage—a successful/play, mind—by consent- ' 
ing to what would be, m my case, and even 
more so in the cases of my more successful 
brethren, a serious pecuniary sacrifice. 

Let me make the meanness of the rema- 
ncration for stage-writing in our day,, as 
oompared with what that remuneration was 
in past times, clear to your mind by one or 
two examples. Lather more than a hundred 
years ago, Doctor Johnson wrote a very bad 
play called Irene, which proved a total milure 
on representation, and which tottered rather 
I than “ ran,” for just nine nights, to wretched 
liousea. Excluding his literary copyright of 
a hundred pounds, the Doctor’s dramatic 
profit on. a play that was a failure—remem¬ 
ber that!—amounted to one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds,being just forty-five pounds 
more than the remuneration now paid, to my 
certain knowledge, for many a play within 
the last five years, which has had a successful 
run of sixty, and, in some cases, even of a 
hundred nights ! 

1 can imagine your amazement at reading 
this—^but I can also assure yo\i that any 
higher rate of remuneration is exceptional 
Let me, however, give the managers the be¬ 
nefit of the exception. Sometimes two hun¬ 
dred pounds have been paid, within tho last 
live yearn, for a play; and, on one or two 
rare occasions, three hundred. If Sliakspere 
came to life again, amf took Macbeth to an 
English theatre, in this year, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, that is the highest market 
remuneration he could get for it. Yon are 
to understand that this miserable decline in 
the money-reward held out to dramatic lite¬ 
rature is peculiar to our own day. Without 
going back again so long as a century—^with¬ 
out going back farther than«tb 8 time of 
George Co) man, the younger—I may remind 
you tliat tlie Comedy of John Bull brought 
the author twelve hundred munds. Since 
then, six or seven *handrea pounds have 
been paid for a new play; ariti^ later yet, five 
hundred pounds. We have now golf to three 
hundred pounds, as the exception, and to one 
hundred and fifty, as the rule. I am speak¬ 
ing, remember, of plays in not less than three 
acts, which are, 05 are supposed to be, ori- 

f inal—of plays which runi^rem sixty to^a 
undred nights, and which put their bread 
(butteved Sickly on both sides) into the 
mouths ot actors and managers. Am to the 
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rmisttnleriftion tor ordinary tranalatioaa from 
iho ^eneh, I -would rather not mention -what 
ttml is. And, indeed, there ia w n^d 1 
ahonld do so. We are talking stage 

' in its present I'elation to Englislrwberature. 
Suppose I -wrote for it, as some of my friends 
suggest I should ; and suppose 1 could produce 
one thoroughly original play, with a story of 
,my own sole invention, with characters of 
my -own’ sole creation, every year. The 
utmost annual income the English stage 
would, at preallrt prices, pay me, after ex¬ 
hausting iny brains in its service, would be 
three hundred pounds! 

I use the expression “ exhausting my 
brains,” advisedly. For a man who produces 
a new work, every year, which has any real 
value and completeness as a work of literary 
Art, does, let him be who he may, for a time, 
exhaust his brain by the process, and lei^e 
it' sorely in need of an after-poriod of abso¬ 
lute repose. Three hundred a-year, there¬ 
fore, is the utmost that a fertile original 
author can expect to get by the stage, at 
present market-rates of remuneration. 

Such is now the position of the dramatic 
writer—a special man, with a special faculty. 
What is now the position of the diuiuatic 
performer, when he happens to be a special 
man, with a special faculty also ? Is his 
income three hundred a-year! Is his 
manager’s income three hundi-ed a-year 'I 
The popular actors of the time when Colman 
got his twelve hundred pounds would be 
struck dumb with amazement,if they saw wbat 
salaries their successors are gettiug now. If 
stage remuneration lias decreased sordidly in 
our time for autborsbm, it has increased spleu-' 
didly for actorsbip. When a manager tells 
me now that bis theatre cannot afford to pay 
me half or a quarter as much for luy idea in 
the form of a play, as I can get for it in the 
form of a novel—or as I could have got for 
it in Colman's time—he really means that he 
and his actors take k great deal more now 
from the nightly receipts of the tlieatres than 
they ever thought of taking in the time of 
John Bull. When the actors’ profits from 
the theatre are largely increased, somebody 
else’s profits from the same theatre must be 
d^nased. Tliat somebody else is the 
dramatic author. There you have the real 
secret of the mean rate at which the EngHsli 
stage now estimates the assistance of English 
Literature. 

There are persons whose interest it may 
be to deny this; and’who will deny it. It is 
not a questioa of assertion or denial, but a 
of figures. Uuw much per week did 
m^pular actor get in Colman's time 1 How 
jmhen per week does a popular actor get now 1 
biographies of dead players will answer 

r ' the Ant queslioBi Aud t^e managers’books, 
for the pfst te| or fifteen years, will answer 
the sedohd. 1 must not give offence by com- 
l^ieoDS between living and dead (Uieu-~I 
i^st not enter into details, because they 


would lead me too near to the private affain 
of other people. Sot X tell yon sjMiQ, that 
the remuneration for good adtihg^ias 
mensely increased inourtiihe, and I' am. not; 
afraid of having that assertion ciAitradieGed 
by proofe. . -. 

1 know it may be said that, in quoting 
Colman’s twelve hundred pounds, 1- have 
quoted an exceptional iustanoe. Perfectly 
true. But the admission'streogtheiiB. my 
case, for it sets results in this form: in Cod- 
man’s time, the exceptional price was twelve 
liundred pounds; in ours it is three hundred. 
Letrus go into particulars, and see whether 
facts and figures justify the extraordinary 
disproportion between the reward which 
theatrical success brought to the author at 
the beginning of the present century, and 
the reward which it brings now, 

Colman’s comedy of John Bull, wm pro¬ 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre in the- 
year eighteen hundred and three. The 
average receipts taken at the dooiu during 
the run of the play, were four hundred 
and seventy pounds, per night. John Bull 
ran forty-seven nights. Multiply four hun¬ 
dred and seventy pounds by forty-seven 
nights, and the gi-osa receipts of the theatre,, 
diu-ing the time of John Bull, amount, in 
round numbers, to twenty-two thousand 
pounds. A prodigious sum, produced by an 
exceptional dramatic succe.«ffl. Exceptional re¬ 
muneration to autlior, twelve hundred pounds. 

Now, for the present time. A remarkably 
Buc^ssl'ul play runs one hundred nights at 
the present day. But we must set against 
that fact in the author’s favour, two facts in 
the manager’s favour. Excepting Drury Lane, 
all our theatres are smaller than the Covent. 
Garden Theatre of Colman’s time ; and, iu 
every case, Drury Lane included, our pi'ices 
of admission are much lower. Wo will say, 
therefere, that while an unusually successful 
modern play runs its hundred nights, the 
theatre takes at the doors ohly.one hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds per mght. Any 
person conversant with theatrical matters 
would probably tell you that one . hundred 
and fifty pound& per night would be neai'er 
the average of the money-taken at the- 
doors of all our theatres—large and small— 
during the run of a paiticulariy sucoessful • 
play. However, we will err on the,A4|^t 
side ; we will exaggerate the poverty-stricken** 
condition of starving actors and mahs^rs. 
iu the present day; and we will say that 
our modern play which is a great “ hit,” 
runs one hundred nights to houses whwh 
take one hundred and ten ppunds per night-, 
at the doors. Multiply one hundred and ten 
pounds by one hundred nights, and the pro¬ 
duct is eleven thousand pounds. Exactly 
half of wliat the theatre got ia the time of 
John BulL Does the succeasfal author meet 
with the same justice now, which ho met 
with in Oolruau’s time ?—in other words, 
does he get half of,.what Colman go^ for 
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bnbging to theatre half trbat Oolman 
brought} No; for then ‘he would get sir 
hundred pounds as his exceptional remune¬ 
ration, instead of the miserable half-priw of 
three hundred which is now offered to him. 

Here are the results in plain figures; 

1803.—Poor. starving theatre gets X22.000. 
^Diazingiy sticressful author gets £1200. 

“ 1838.—Poor starving theatre gets £11,000. 
Amazingly successful author gets £'300. * 

Where has that missing three hundred 
poupda got to? It has got into the managers’ 
And'aotora’pockets. • 

It is useless to attempt a defence of the 
present system by telling me that a different 
plan of remunerating the dramatic author 
was adopted in former times, and that a, 
ditfei-eut plan is also practised on the French 
stage. ■ I am not discussing which plan is 
best, or which plan is worat. I am only 
dealing with the plain fact, that the present 
stage-estimate of the author is barbarously 
low—an estimate wlilch men who liad any 
value for literature, any idea of its impoi"- 
tance, any artist-like sympathy with its 
great difficulties, and its great achievements, 
would be ashamed to make. I prove that 
fact by reference to the proceedings of a 
better past time; and I leave the me.ans of 
effecting a reform to those who are bound 
in common honour and common justice to 
make the reform. It is not my business to j 
re-adjust the commercial machinery of 
.,theal.rea; 1 don't sit in the trciisui’y,,and 
haudle the strings of the money-bags. 1 
say that the present system is a base one 
towards literatvire, and that the history of 
the past, and the experience of tiie present, 
prove it to bo so. All the reasoning in the 
world which tries to convince us that a 
wrong isr necessary, will not succeed in 
proving that wrong to be right. • 

Having now established tiie existence of 
the abuse, it is easy enough to get on to 
the consequences that have arisen from it. 
At the present low rate of remuneration, a 
man of aVility wastes his powers if he writes 
for tlte stage. There are men still in exist¬ 
ence, who occasionally write for it, for tiie 
love and honour of their Art. Ouce, perhaps, 

■ *5Awo or three years, one ot these devoted 
,/iflfere k«rill try single-handed to dissipate tlie 
dense dramatic fog that hangs over the 
stt^e %nd the audience. For the brief 
allotted apace of time, the one toiling hand 
lets in a little light, unthanked by the actors, 
unaided by the critics, unnoticed by tiie 
audience. The time expires—the fog gathers 
back—the toiling hand disappears. Some¬ 
times it returns once more bravely, to the 
liard, hopeless work : and out of all the 
hundreds whom it has tried to enlighten, 
there shall not be one who is grateful enough 
to know it again. 

These exceptional men—^too few, too scat¬ 
tered, too pemonally unimportant in the 


republic of letters, to have, any. strong or 
lasting influence—are not the professed 
dramatists of our times. These are not the 
writers make so much as a clerk’s 
income olSt of the'stage. Thjs few meif of 
practical ability who now write for the 
English Theatre, are men of the world, who 
know that they are tlirowing away their 
talents if they take the trouble to inVeut, 
for an average remuneration of one hundred 
and fifty pounds. I'ha well-paid Frenchmau 
supplies them with a storjHind characters 
ready made. The Original Adaptation is 
rattled off in a w^k: and the dramatic 
author beats the cllrk after all, by getting 
so much more money for so much less 
manual exercise in the shape of writing, 

, Below this clover tactician, who foils the 
theatre with its own weapons, come tiie rank- 
and-file of hack-writers, who work still more 
clicaydy, and give still less (I am rejoiced to 
say) for ihe money. The stage results ol this 
sort of authorship, as you have said, virtually 
drive the intelligent clas.ses out of the theatre. 
Half a century since, tlio prosperity of the 
manager’s treasury would liave suffered in 
consequence. But the increase of wealth' 
and population, and the r.ailway counectiou 
between London and the country, more than 
supply in quantity what audiences have lost 
in quality. Not only does the mauager lose 
nothiug in the way of profit—he absolutely 
gains by getting a vast nightly majority 
into his thcivtre, wliose ignorant iusensibiiity 
nothiug can shock. Let him cast what gar¬ 
bage he pleases Viefore them, the unquestion¬ 
ing mouths of his audience open, and snap at 
' it. 1 am sorry and ashamed to write in this 
way of any assemiilage of my own country¬ 
men ; but a large experience of theatres 
forces me to confess tliat I am writing the 
truth. If you want to find out who the 
people are who know notliuig whatever, 
even by hearsay, ol the progress of the lite¬ 
rature of their own time—who have caught 
no chance vestige ot any one of the ideas 
which are floating about before their very 
eyes—who arc, to all social intents and pur¬ 
poses, iis fai' behind the age they live in, as 
any people out ot a lunatic asylum can be— 
go to a theatre, and be very cai-eful, in doing 
so, to pick out the most popular performance 
of the day. The actors then\peliies, when 
they are men of any intelligence, are tho¬ 
roughly aware of the utter incapacity of the 
tribunal which is supposed to judge them. 
Not very long ago, ah actor, standing de¬ 
servedly in ttie front rank of,his profession, 
happened to play even more admirably than 
usual in a ceHain new ]r>art. Meeting him 
soon afterwards, I ofiered him iny mite of 
praise in all sincerity. “ Yes,” was his reply. 
“ I know that I act my very best in that pai’t, 
fori hardly get*a liand of applause in It 
through the whole evening.” Such, is the 
condition to which the dearth of good lite¬ 
rature has now reduced the audiences of 
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SngUi^ theatreB->even in the eBthnatian of think of the future of (be dittma. 

the men Vho act before ihenu ’ ‘ As for the present^ perhaM the beet wajr 

And what is to remedy this 1 Nothing can will be to look at it as little as possible, 
remedy it but a change for the better in the When any intelligent' foreigner innocently 
.audiences. I have good hope that this change questious you on the subject of our modern 
is slowly, very slowly, beginning. “ When drama, I think you will take the best way 
things are at the worst tbey are sure to out of the difficulty if you ask him, with aU 
mend.” I really think that, in dramatic possible politeness, to—wait for an answer. 


matters, they have been at the worst; .and I 
have thei'efore some belief that the next tuin 
of Fortune’s W^mel may he in our favour. 
In certain theatreb, 1 fancy 1 notice already 
symptoms of a slight additional sprinkling of 
intefligeuce among the aidiences. if 1 am 


With true regal'd, yours, my dear Sir, 

« A. N. Aotuob. 

A NAUTCH. 


intelligence among the Aidienccs. if 1 am AHazzlino glory oflighi^tadiatingthroogb 
right, if this sprinkling increases, if the lew marble lialls of marveUons beauty and un¬ 
people who have brains in their heads will known dimensions. A flow of bewitching 
express themselvos boldly, if those wiio are music from strange iustrumenla. The light 
fit to lead the opinion of thiir neighbours movement of tiny feet; and robes of won- 
will riesolutely make the attempt to lead it, drous beauty. A moving crowd of sujierbly 
instead of indolently wrapjiing themselves up aimed Itajahs and luxurious Nabobs; of 
in them own contempt—then theie may be a we.altliy iuerchant.s, of great zemind.ir8, of 
creditable dramatic futuie yet in store lor military nobles, of hill chieftains, of lightly- 
the countrymen of Sbaksperc, Perliajis we clad ISeugalees, and still more lightly-clad 
may yet live to see the day when maimgers djuicing girls and musicians. The voice 
will be forced to setk out the wiiteis who of melody rising above the hum of the 
are really setting'their mark on the lilera- motley tin ong, and the tread of a myriad leet 
lure of the age—when '• starv.ition prices” ou the marble pavement. The sjilash of 
shall have given )>lace to the fair lemanera- many iouutaiiis in the outer courts; the song 
tiou of a past period—and when the prompter ol many birds; the perfume of gorgeous 
sli'ill have his share with the publisher in dowers, clustciiug in rich proiusiou from each 
the best work that can be done for him by lofty window and door; the bright moon of 
the best writers of the time. an Indian night d.isliiiig its rays amongst 

Meanwhile, there is a large audience of the orange gioies and tamarmd topes beyond 
intelligent people, with plenty of money in tiie amiile green lawn. These, and some 
their pockets, waiting for a tlualre to goto, otlierqnetures doated through my imagination 
Supposing that such an amazing moral pur- as 1 sealed the note in which I acce{ited an 
tent should ever appear in the English dr- mvilatioii to a .Nautch ou the thirteenth oi 
moment as a theatiic.al speculator who cau ficpteiiibei, at tli« jirincely dwelling ol a woll- 
actnally claim some slight acquaintauce with known Calcutta Ikiboo. 
contemporary litcratuie; and supposing that *lt was a close, stagnant September night, 
unparalleled man to be smitten with a sud- The rains had ceaseu and the d.imp steamy 
deu desire to ascei lain wh.at the circulation ground sent up choking vapours; the soutn 
actually is of seri.d puhlictdions and success- breeze avoided such a hot-house, and the 
iul novels which address the educated noith wind found a much cooler halting- 
classes; I think I nffiy safely predict the jiUce far away, amongst the hills. The 
consequences that would follow, as soon as giecn mouldy ciust lelt on the outer 
OQr ideal manager had received his iufor- walls of buildings by the late rains was gra- 
zoation and recovered from his astonishment, dually assuming a tawny tmge, and wa% in 
London would be startled, one fine morning, places, crumbling away. 


by finding a new theatre 0]>encd. Names 
tuatmve now well known on title-jiages only, 
would then appear on play-bills also; and 
tens of thOusauds of readeis, who now pass 
the theatre-door with indiiference, would be 


ICS i managed to struggle thi-ough the agonies 
ly, of dressing with the tliermometer at nmety- 
ud nine and thiee-quarters under the punk^ 
iss and contrived to squeeze the tips 
be feverish iiiigers into a pair of fiv^rapee 


turned into tens ot thousands of play-goers gloves from Eodclio’s. Every thread my 
also. What a ci-y of astouLshment would be u]»paicl was wet through before I hud reached 
heard thereupon m the remotest fastnesses of my buggy at the hotel door : indeed, to make 
old theatrical Jx udun! “ Merciful H euven! an cifoi't on such a night required the stimolus 

« ^ge public, after all, for well-paid of a conflagiation, a mutiny, or a nautch. 

ys, as well as for well-paid origiuflJ 1 hruugh an ample square with a tank, gar- 
id a man has turned u}>, at lust, of dens, and lofty buildings ; along narrow, 
iiauagerial order, who has abso- crooked, dimly lit lanes; round ugly coruors; 
1 it out! ” , amongst baz.iars still recking with the throng- 

L1 have b^ no means exhausted iug traffic of the day, whence gre;f>bearded 
1 have written enough to answer old usurers peered at you from uttle low 
-enough also, I trust, to suggest stalls, and grim, dangerons Budmashes 
some liltla,glimmeriiigs of hope, when you eyed you askimce fi'otu’ suspicious apertorea 
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and through broken half-closed windows 
between pent-up walls, loop-holed and lofty; 
through another and a larger square, dotted 
about with miscellaneous buildings and low 
straggling trees, I came to a sudden halt be¬ 
fore a great gateway belonging to one of 
the miscellaneous edifices from whose win¬ 
dows light and sound streamed abundantly. 

It was the Baboo’s house in Waterloo 
Square. The Nautch was at a roaring pitdi 
within. I alighted at a portico of goodly 
dimensions beiore which lay a capacious plot 
of ground, hybrid of yard and garden, 
crammed as frul as it could well contain with 
stone llgures,marble vases,and jilaeter gioups; 
more like a statuary’s yard in the Now Hoad, 
London, than anything oriental or festive. 
The wide stone steps leading under the 
portico to the obscui-e dwir on the light, was 
equally thronged with dwarl rtpre- filiations 
in granite oI two or three hniiditd lliixlou 
deities and suudiy British geiiciuK. I’.iHMiig 
along a narrow passage, strewed will) a nii'5- 
cellaneous collection of ancient and modein 
iurnitiire, [asctiided :i staircase re|oicmg in 
a new carjiel and a brilii.-iiit wqiply oi Iiglil 
from lanqis wliiuh may Lave been in ui>c in 
the time of Aladdin. 

The scene in the guest rooms was so entirely 
new to me, so e\cUiii<', that some lime elapsed 
before I could oliserM all that was passing 
about me. I'lieie was an c.\elUf.)vc suite ol 
lofty apai Imeiits, lit u]» by a n.otley eollec- 
tion of clinndelicis, wall sliades. nioili ratoib, 
argands, and brass candlesticks, ilie amount 
s}teui m oil and candles must bave been eon- 
siderabJe ; tliere was a, lijht ot some kind 
buniiug from every jios-iblo nook, corner, 
and projection, 'riie walls weio litcr.dh 
covered with eilher l.imps or pietnics. 'Ihi. 
latter weie as nuscellaiieous in their cha¬ 
racter as the funner ; \ery lespecfable woiks 
of art were cheek by juwl wnth a ^niiinon 
print from Sevan Dials. her moat gi’aeious 
Majesty stood betw-een a Noahs Aik ainl 
tlie Death of Nelson in coaise wood-en¬ 
graving, A marble gioup ol the (fraces 
stood next to a chipped plaster figure uf 
Napoleon crossing the Aljis on a tiul-less 
hoise. 

I'racked miiTors; couches wdth faded velvet 
am^old coverings; chairs, the wood of wJdch 
W%Jr uvisible uniter a coating of dirt; richly 
carved tables on rickety logs; elejihant 
tusks, 4 k honiB, bo-un’ Leads, tiger skins, weie 
as thick in all directions as possible. 

And the guests, how motley and how 
many! A Nautch ? Where could tlio dancing 
girls exhibit, unless upon tlie shoulders of 
the crowd : where could the musicians per¬ 
form, unless upon oue of the decrepit tables i 
The hosts were as yet invisible; for I had 
not squeezed through the first room of eutiy, 
where, near the summit of the stairs, two 
boys in flowing robes flung ivse-water upon 
you as you passed. 

There was certainly a sprinklmg of good- 


looking Bengalees j but the mtyority of the , 
party was made up of fast young merchants, 
American captains, French supercargoes, 
Scotch clerks, Shroflfe, Bentolee writers, and 
it was impossible to say who .else. 1 looked 
in vain for the statl^'Oriental or the, 
reserved Englishman. I could see no trace 
of fountains, flowers, or birds. The marble 
halls were reeking hot; the melody of music 
was lost in the roar of laughter, ituniance, 
poetry, and harmony, fled scar^ before the 
dust and heat of that ternbl^mob. In forcing 
my slow way through it Cowards where the 
hosts might ])ossibIx be, I found myself 
jammed between theuhariily carved edge of a 
couch and a jiosse of transatlantic miriners. 
Anon I was arrested by the oleaginous trame 
^of some ledoutable IUiIkmi, loosely covered by 
a traiisjiareul lobe of cobweb muslin. Again 
I \(as im|ielled onward by tlie .sliarji points 
. of somebody’s oiientol 'slipjiers. How I 
])iayed lor the compauionship of the bract' 
ol lliiidoo youths with the rose-water, fi om 
! the toj) of tlic Stan case ! How I longed for 
I .a bi eatb oi two of the breeze that was- 
mocking u-t iiom the {udm-topes outside! 

I How J regietted having diesscd m my best 
j suit of Paramatta cloth ' How I wiihi d that 

II had never htaid ot a nautch, or that 
iiuntches liad never been invented! 

W'uliiu an Inner apaitiiient where the 
eiowd was, if possilde, gi enter, the re seemed 
I to be sonic deseiiptiou of music pei formed. 
Ah 1 forced my way thiough the ciowil, 1 
hoaid a soft ludistiuct ILukliug, not unlike 
that ol a wire-strung instrument; soim thing 
In tween a .1 ew’s-harp and a hliee|»-beU. In 
•tlie centre of the room, a circle oi guests 
was lormed louiid an eldeil\ groj headed 
gentleman ol the Baboo species, who was 
seated cross-leggtd on the floor, and cxtoiting 
'certain sounds from a euiioiis insti'iiiueut 
'like a lai-ge wooden ladle with strings iui'oss 
the bowl. To thS eai of a Europe.in, this 
'.socalhd music wouJd^of comae, be a mere 
liiuisanee; but the IJengulee audience drank 
[ in the sounds, as if they proceeded from a 
J*.igaEiui. 'IJicse sons of Brahma etiuked 
their beaids, slioked their oil) sides, turned 
up their ejes, and gtoaned : 

Wall! wall! Is it not wonderful? ” 

I must Lave amused some of the auditors, 
excetoingly, by my want of frisfe; for i 
broke from the thiong os quickly .ts I could, 
and made foi a third room ; where the 
crowd .ajiiicarcd to be less closely jiaeked. A 
slight clajipiug of hainls, and a low moaning 
tliauiit greeted me as I eutritd. Ile^^' a 
ciicle was formed round a daiicer. caught 
a glimpse of a flowing white robe, of a gaj 
head-dress, and a pair olkmovhig teet. A 
pair ot hands was being clap[>ed, .md some¬ 
thing meant for a song pruccoded from the 
mouth of the dantcr. 

Well, here at length, I had found the 
Nauti^; — hei'e was the Nautch Girl, I 
was not near enough to see if she were young 
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or b«autiM, c*r rielily ornamented with jewels, 
dr diSfiUyed pretty ankles; but, by dint of 
S()tiee£iDg,a>id perspiring, and incurring sundry 
malediutious for my ounosity, I mode my slow 
Way to tlie front rank, aud stood face to face 
with tlieN»utch-MAii; for such, to my infinite 
vexation, it proved to be ! A man, too, with 
moustiichios and brawny arms, aud stout body, 
and elderly fiice. 1 should have much liked to 
have knocked the efiemiuato monster down. 
But I was tooMbausted for any such effort, 
and I stood likll^e rest ot Ibe mob, gazing 
at him as ho wfiggled and twisted bis body, 
and nhufiled and slid his feet along the floor, 
with a alow cla])ping of Bands, and a mourn¬ 
ful sing-song chant,’ as if jnourning the 
decease of some near relative. 

Wearied of listening to this mclanelioly 
cadence, 1 strolled into .a small rece]>tiou- 
room furnished in a stjle of mixed ningj- 
nifioeuoe and dirt. Tawdiy velvet cou^ 
linings, damask curtains coated thickly with I 
dust, faded silk chair c()\ era, the colours quite' 
nndistinguichable; huge cracked mirrons 
with the gilt rul)l>ed off the richly-carved 
frames ; everything, iu tact, denoting luxni'y 
on its last legs ; splendoxir in a deep decline. 
This room was tar less crowded witli e.nu- 
pany, and in the midst stood, in lively con¬ 
versation, our hosts, the great raboos. Tliey 
were, of couise, debglited to see me, anil 
eagerly inquired if 1 bad lieard tlie conc“rl 
and seen the dancing. 1 stamimred out 
something in the atiirmative , b.avitig a glim¬ 
mering imjiressiou tliat they alluded to the 
old gentleman plajing on tlie wooileii l.adJe. 
aud the man sliding about tlie floor. Uad i j 
enjoyed myself? J>id I know many of the 
guests ? Was it not a fine night for a nautcli ? 
Would I step in and see the banqucliiiir- 
roora, wliore supper was laid for two hundred 
and fifty persons? These, and many other 
questions wore fired at me iu a running salute, 
80 that, fortunately, 1 had '"uot a chance of 
replying to them; hoiyever, we finished by 
dragging ourselves to the banqiiot-rooni. 

Nolhmg tli.at can be found to the westw.ird 
of hlalta will furnish an idea of my friends’ 
entertoiumeiit, as I then beheld it, displayed 
before ra^sclt and some dozen Americans 
aud foreigners ; who wire making themselves 
perfectly at home by testing the ijiialily 
of the drinkables. The place was a longi 
verandah, cuctosed with branches of trees 
and flowers. The tables were jiiled with 
mgsses of incungi'iious food. Ices, fish, 
lumps of meat, fruit, cakes, curries, vege¬ 
tables, soups, preserves—such a collection 
within thojflhni^ space was, perhaps, never 
befi^i sednSKiertaiuly not out of India. T 
gajlllra vacant nod.of ajiproval, and liunicd 
amy from tiie heated loom us quickly as 
im friends the Baboos would allow me. 1 
leaded fatigue, which was indeed perfectly 
'tne; and, resisting all their most pressing 
javitutlo^B to remain to supper, 1 descended 
Ah« still crowded stairs. 


At the portico I overtook two Osmans, 
who were just stepping into thefr voWile, aiid 
was iu time to hear them agree to drive Off 
to another nautch, reported to be in the 
suburbs, and in true Bengaleo style. Etill 
anxious to behold the genuine article, though 
dishcariened with the hybrid imitation m 
Waterloo Squai'c, I sprang into my buggy, 
and drove alter the foreigners. 

The night was dark as an Indian midnight 
caii*he, «ith a deal' sky and myriads of st^s 
above, t saw notliiug of our road. On 
we went at a rattling pace for half-an-hour; 
wlieiv r discerned a &Igbt star-like something 
befo) e us. My companions pulled up at the 
star; which had, by that time, taken the 
.appearance of a small dwelling on fire. I 
soon found mj’self walking through a narrow 
doorway, aud up a long aveune of bamboos 
and blanches, brIlliaully lit up h la Bengallee. 
At the end of this fine walk was a quain^ 
old-f.ishioncd house, with wide stone stepi, 
a curiously cut doorw.ay, and au elaborately- 
woiked ceiling to tho entrance hall. 

The thing seemed at this ]>oiut most hopefuL 
Theic was a ciowd of curiously-attired up- 
couiitiy people, aud a great light and much 
noise within, so that my expectation of some¬ 
thing 1 cully good was once more at summer 
heat instead of being below zero. A short 
flight of stall's led me to the chict amusement 
at once, the dauceis; and, this time, they 
I'lally were nautch girls. I jux'ssod forward 
to catch a glinqise of their graceful elegant 
movements; when splash went a shower of 
dirty liquid info my face, nearly blinding me 
for some minutes. It ju'Oved to be the cus¬ 
tomary salu I ation with rose-water, expressed 
iium roses of more tbau doubtful quality. 

As soon a.s 1 had recovered my equanimity 
I again hastened to the front to feast my 
sight upon tho famed nautch girls. Once 
more, dis^ppoiuiineut! Girls they truly wore; 
but dumjiy, liaggy, licc-faced, unwashed, un¬ 
combed, bedizoned creatures, llalf-a-dozen 
Jjotidou May-day ladies with sooty faces, and 
wrapped U)> in as many muslin w iudow cur¬ 
tains, with pieces of tinsel stuck about them, 
would not give my readers a bad idea of 
tiicse genuine nautch damsels. 

'i'heio was nearly as much crowding and 
quite us motley a gathering lierc, as at the 
square. 'J'he rooms were smaller and 
poorly furnished, but there w.a 8 tho same 
rushing about after uolbiug in particul^^ the 
same heat, the same noisy guests, a duplicate 
of tlic old gentleman performing on the 
wooden spoon, with the host standing amidst 
a ciiclc of ills fi lends. There was this differ¬ 
ence, how ever, that there was no supper—in 
fact, no eating whatever; the only refresh¬ 
ment besides the ill-flavoured rose-water, 
being copious libations of brandy and water 
served in all sorts of vessels, of course cold. 

It was early in the morning when I lef^; 
the dumpy nautch girls were still slipping 
ungracefully about: the dirty ros 6 -val>w 
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■was stQl flung i|)i eywbody’s face; the 
braudy-pawnee passed ’ freely round ; the 
hot vapours of lights, company, and tobaceo- 
smoke created an unwholesome atmosphere ; 
tte lamps were flickering in their sockets; and 
the bonse seemed, on the whole, not so much 
OB fire as it had appeared to be Vrhen I 
entei-ed the shining avenue. 

BOEDER-LAND- * 

On a slip of glass I have a small patch of 
green scum which I fished up, the day .before 
yesterday, from the surface of the mud at the 
bottom of a. shallow pool. The fishing ap¬ 
paratus consisted of an iron ladle, to take, and 
a wide-mouthed bottle to receive, the entire 
catch of treasure-trove which was poui-ed itito 
the receptacle ladleful by iadleful. The 
mud, the green scum, and the water ol the 
pool were adi mixed up togetli“r into a 
confused mass of heterogeneous sludge. But, 
after a few hours’ rejwso in the bottle, I 
found that its contents occupied exactly the 
same relative positions as they did in their 
native puddle. The green scum had again 
overspread the surface of the mud, forming a 
creamy coat, interposed between it and tlie 
water. And, to-day, a green film is gradually 
creeping up the inside of the bottle, with an 
evident tendency to mount. 1 submit a tiny 
patch of the ambitious scum to the microscope, 
and I behold what might be,—if magnified 
two-huudred-and-twentydiameters,—a bunch 
01 briglit griisB-greeu ribbons, or a*liberal 
handful of transparent blades of grass ; only 
the blades are not gathered into a tuft by any 
root or common starting-point; each ribbon 
or leaf is isolated, independent, and complete 
in itself The bit of scum thus looks lilcc a 
selliug-ofF bargain, consisting of individual 
romuauts of green satin ribbon all of the same 
pattern, and of the very same breadth, but of 
different lengths. Some lio straight, like mown 
stems of green com that have fallen to the 
ground, crossing each other at random ; some 
are elegantly bent into curves. While 1 arn 
admiring the beauty of their hue and their 
regularity of form, several of them begin to 
twitch and stir ! My eyes must deceive mo ; 
it cannot be that grassy leaves have the 
^'l^lty of spontaneous motion. 1 watch 
agam; and there are thme or four more of 
the ribbons jerking themselves sideways, and 
then turning steadilv in one direction like the 
jninute-hana of a clock, while others swing 
slowly backward and forward, like a pen¬ 
dulum. It is no optical delusion. They really 
do move. 

By slightly shifting the slip of glass, so as 
to bring a fresh portion of the mysterious 
patch mto the field of view, I light upon 
B&veial blades that are entirely separated 
from the rest. Observing one of them 
fixedly, I clearly make out that, although 
lying straight like a walking-stick, it has also 
a progressive motion. One end, which is 


roundly blunt, might be eonsidered a tail, like 
that of a leech ; the other end uf more pointed, 
representing a head, and,—yto, I am quite 
sure of toe fact,—the head keeps turning to 
the right and the left, as if it wore feeliug its 
way, like a .wandering eaurthworm ’ whose 
mother had turned it out of doora above¬ 
ground, or were searching for food like a 
hungry caterpillar. Can it be a worm ? It 
is clearly subdivided into j^ts. It is un¬ 
doubtedly some niicroscojusrennelid. ’' 

My old friend Heimy^ikcr is'athandj— 
not in the flesh, hub^ the calf-skin binding 
—and in him I fi^u an account of the hair-. 
like insect, of which notice was first taken 
nearly a liundred yeaiu ago by his curious 
friend, Mr. William Aixieron of the city Of 
Norvrlch. lie tells me that its progressive 
motion differs from that of all animals be¬ 
sides, that it hiis neither feet, nor fins, nor 
h.'iirs, but appears pcrtectly smooth and trans¬ 
parent, with the head bending one way and ‘ 
the tail another; nor is any internal motion, 
or particularly opaque part to bo perceived, 
which may dotermine one to suppose it the 
stomach or other of the intestiues ; only the 
body, which is nearly straight, appears com¬ 
posed of such parallel rings as the windpipe 
of laud animals consist of. He describes how 
a multitude of these little creatures placed 
themselves, as it were by agreement, in 
scpai-ate companies on the side of the jar 
containing them, and appeared marching 
I upward iu rows; how, when each of these 
! swarms grew weary of its situation and had 
I a mind to chmigc its (]uarters, each army held 
on its way without confusion or intermixture, 
proceeding with great regularity and order, 
as if under the direction of wise leaders. 
And ho remarks that this amusing incident 
serves to show that, however mean or con¬ 
temptible these creatures m.iy appear to us, 
the I’ower that sreated them has not left them 
destitute of sagacity,J;o .oasoeiate together and 
act unanimously fur the benefit of the com¬ 
munity. This is what Henry Baker, Fellow 
of the Eoyal Society iu London, tells me; and 
1 have nut the slightest suspicion of his 
meaning to teU me anything but the truth. 
My moderu guides and instructors inform 
mo that my animated ribbons, my living 
blades of grass, my hair-like, insects, are 
nothing but a crop of Aumble plots' 
That 1 must call them Oscillatorias; that 
their birth and parentage are still obscure; 
that they are of great interest to the micro- 
seopist, on account both of the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of their structure add of the peculiar 
animal-like movements which thby exhibit; 
and finally, that 1 shall render a service to 
science by clearing up their history. All 1 ' 
have yet been able to discover, is that Osoil- 
latorias are Miemselvcs cleoicd up and 
swallowed whole by sundry infusorial 
anijmlcules; and, as the bodies of these - 
lat^ are transparent, aud for ,toe most - 
part colourless, toe object so swallowed is 
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,.ew|b<^ly visible inside, distending its sn^< long looked upon as a very fomidable ,aqna* 

' li^er into unwonted forms, for the .time, like tic monster; it eXoited the wonder and 
' a i^ek thrust into an eiastid bag too small to admiration of those patriarOhal Ferrers 
' hohi it without stretching. It u as if some Leeuwenhoek (its first discoverer) and Sjpal* 
> ihefhi vorous whale were to gorge ■ itself with laiizani. Some volvocin® were said to be 
a palm-tree without previous mastication, furnished with eyes. Ehrenberg considers 
This is droll to see; out the grand disap- them‘as monads, and describes them as 
poiutment remains. My interesting insects' naked, many-stomached, enirtdl-lesa atiimM* 
are only confervoid algm, a tribe of simple! cules, furnished witli a long trunk and a 
plants, gifted with oscillatory motiou. variety of internal organs. Others style 

Let us tryH^ results of another day’s them animals without appreciable intehial 
fishing: • organisation, .and without a month. Eeeent 

Th« choice sampWsiof water is selected writers, however, cut short our speculations 
from the depths of an anirient and overgrown on life animal biography ofthe wholeVolvox 
wheelrut, where it has remained stagnant for tribe, by insisting that there can now be no 
some time past. The water itself is clear ; j doubt of the vegetable character of .that cotn- 
• but that nearest the surface, as seen through I posite structure, that collection of organisms, 
the bottle against the light, is slightly tinged i that rotatory nest of bores, which was long 
with green, as if a camel’s-hair pencil con-. supposed to be a single animal. In short, 
taining a drop of green water-colour hml I we are treading on the border-land of life ; 
just been dipped in it. With a quill cut into j and it is not easy, especially .at first sight, to 
the shape or a blunt picktootli, I take a drop perceive the boundary line which separates 
from the tinted stratum, and spread it on a plants from animals. 

slip of glass. And now remark the conse- The best authorities agree in telling us 
mience of mv thus disturbing the water with ■ that, in the present state of science, it would 
tne quill. Ihe green colouring matter de- j be very diflicult, and is perhaps impossible, 
scenJs in little clouds to the bottom of the to lay down any definite line of demarcation 
{filial, like so many shoals of little fish! between the two kingdoms. Many portions 
alarmed by a stone being thrown into their | of this border-country liave been taken and 
pond, or like flocks of pigeons making their, re-taken several times; their inhabitants 
escape from a hawk. The simile is actually having been first considered, on account of 
correct, and the simultaneous descent of the their general appearance, to belong to the 
clouds is the most remarkable circumstance i vegetable kingdom ; then, iu consequence of 
of the case; fc>r, observe our drop iu tho sftmo movements being observed in them, 
microscope, and you perceive a multitude of, being- claimed by the zoologists; then, on 
creatures in motion, swimming hither and; the ground of their plaut-like mode of 
thitlier with great activity. Their form is' growth, being transferred back to tho bota- 
thafc of bright green mulberries composed of nieal side; then, owing to the supposed 
numerous emerald grains, and enclosed in a; detection of some new feature in their struo 
colourless, transparent, gelatinous envelope, tnre or physiology, being again claimed as 
They rotate on their axis and travel forward members of the animal kingdom; and, lastly, 
at the same time, imitating in a small j on the discovery of a fallacy in those argu- 
way the motion of the planers. But although | nients, being once more laid hold of by the 
all globular, they are not all exactly botanical leaders, with wlioiu, for the most 
alike. Some, look like families of crystal- part, they now remain safe prisoners. For, 
Used fruits that had met together in a splicri- the attention which has been given of late 
cal bouse of glass, and had then commenced years to the study of the humblest forms of 
their circling round, in imitation of dancing vegetation, has led to the knowledge ^f so 
dervishes. Thei'e are small and big mul- many phenomena occurring amongst what 
berries, there are baby whirligigs and giant must be undoubtedly regarded as plants, 
ones) 'as w'ell as the associated merry-go- which phenomena would formerly have been 
rounds. These org.anisms, as I will cauti- considered unquestionable marksof animality, 
ously style tliem, are Volvoxes, aptly so that the discovery of the like phenoiS^na 
termed, otherwise notorious as globe-animal- among the doubtful beings in question, so far 
ouleS. There is a whole family, Volvocin®, from being any evidence of their animality, 
of which the ^enus Vo\yox can lioast of but really affords proofs to the contrary, 
one spi^s, V. glpbator, which is satisfac- It is not now, as was formerly supposed, 
toril;MBlablisheJ. ’ It is often found in great the presence, or the absence, df spontaneous 
abimp^ uco, and, attaining a diameter of one- motion, by which the animal or vegetable 
th^eth of an inch, it appears to the naked nature of any organism can be tested. The 
ej^as a minute green globule gently moving germs of many waterweeds have the power 

t llout in the water. It roils over and over of moving freel;^ for a time, till the^ adhere 
uriug its progress with a »motion which a to some solid object—a rook, or a ship’s hot- 
moderate magnifying power shows to be tom—gemiiiiate, and become fixed plants; 
caused by the vibration of innumerable cilia so that the same individual would be an 
or Imstles an^anged upon the surface (tf the animal at the first .stoge of its existenee," 
globs. This s^f-bowilng cricket-ball was and a plant at the second. These erratic 
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f ecms of marine and aquatic algm may 
e looked upon as young gentlemen with 
flourishing prospects; who, under the ira- 
velliim title of Zoospore, make the grand 
tour, before finally settling down to vegetate 
in their country seats. Many are done for at 
the outset of their rambles. Wbefce they 
set forth, and what becomes of numbers of 
them, nobcxly knows; they get strayed and 
are caught up by brigands and sharpers; 
wliile others, by pursuing a right and prudent 
oourse, eveutu^ly make vigorous and orna¬ 
mental branches of the family tree. 

Many of the protophytes, or primitive 
plants—BO called from their extreme sim¬ 
plicity of structure, and not from any actual 
proof of their preceding others in point of 
time—appear to alternate between a motjle 
and a still condition. If we want an answer 
to the question, “ What are they—animals 
or plants 1 ” the mode of nutrition .amongst 
these lowest organisms gives the most pio- 
bable answer. If tliey take organic sub¬ 
stances into their interior—in short, if they 
swallow and digest in any way—they must 
be set down as animals; eating, the lowest 
propensity of our nature, is the act wiiich 
first raises a creature above the rank of a 
vegetable. If they absorb inorganic aliment 
through their exterior, they may be safely 
catalogued as vegetable in their constitution. 
It'has been suggested that, if animals, they 
will absorb oxygen and give out caibonic- 
acid gas; if vegetables the reverse— they w’ill 
have the power of liberating oxygen, yirough 
the decomposition of carbonic acid, under the 
influence of sunlight. The distinction is 
acute, and very likely true: but, in the 
crowded variety of microscopic creatures 
which will be found mingled together pell- 
mell in the same drop of water, it is scarcely 
possible to separate the sorts and test the 
gases given out by each. • 

It seems a paradox that the organisation 
of many creatures which are umloubteilly 
animals, should be much less complex than 
that of many which we must probably decide 
to consider plants. The first fonus of ani¬ 
mal life, called protozoa, or primitive animals, 
and answering to the protophytes .among 
plants—such as the Aiumba (formerly Pro¬ 
teus), the Actinophrys, the liliizopods iu 
gi^eral, and among them, to specify one 
genus, the ArcelLas-^-all appear to be com¬ 
posed of a livbg, homogeuoos, contractile 
jelly '; to which that able microscopist, Du- 
jgrdin, gave the naiire of Sarcode. The qiitisi- 
members which they put forth from, and 
draw back into, their quasi-body at will, are .■ 
capable of uniting at their tips, or anywhere 
else, as completely as one drop of water flows i 
into anolhe;’. Yet,they eat, after their fashion, j 
Although destitute of a mouth, they ingulf, | 
and digest, other primitive aninida and plants. 
They extemporise an efficient stomach out of 
the whole of their owp proper person. They 
envelbp th6ir prey iu a fold moire complete' 


than that which fleiicest boa can. oast 
around bis victim. Thu^ th^ are as tmlyv 
predacious as the lion, sihd as really herbivo'. ■ 
rous as the cow and the antelope ; they are 
omnivorous, like man himself.HeMe we ^ 
.that a positive and easily-defined distinction, 
between animals and plants consists,'?—first, 
in the nature of their aliment; and, secondly, 
in the method of its introduction. While 
the protophyte obtains the materials of its 
nutrition from the air andu^isture that sur¬ 
round it, the simples^jl^TOzoon is utterly. ' 
dependent for its sujjSlSrt upon organic Sub¬ 
stances previously^n^orated by other organ- . 
isms. The proto^iyte imbibes and absorbs 
liquid and gaseous molecules; the protazoon-i' 
iugeats the solid particles that constitute .its 
food, and subjects them to a regular process 
of digestion. If, therefore, structural cha- 
jcactera are insuffioieut to distinguish the 
kingdom to which these simplest of created 
beings belong, at least they seem to be physio¬ 
logically separable by the mode and materials 
of their nutrition. Moreover, animalcules 
that are green in colour and whose motions 
are caused by cilia, or vibrating filaments, 
may be looked upon as protophytes till there 
is good proof to the coulraj'y ; while traas-'' 
parent animalcules, whose movements do not 
alone consist ui the mere vibration of cilia, 
(such as are performed by volvoxes and the 
like), but are the changes taking place in a 
contractile body, may be safely classed as 
protozoa, since their actions bear a much 
closer resemblance to those of the higher 
animals. 

Many of these fragments of animated, 
jelly even go so far as to secreti a shell 
of considerable regularity and beauty. One 
of tbe commonest Arcellas lias,a shell like 
a broad-brimmed hat. Y^t they have no 
integument, or perceptible organs. The 
naturalists who resolve e\fery living organ¬ 
ism to a cell 8 r an aggregate of cells, say 
that these gelatinous animalcules represent 
the contents of a cell without the cell-walls. 
The cell is a jiurse iutemled to hold^some- 
thiug. Its only use is as a containing and 
circumscribing wail. But in such specimens 
as the Ammba and the Actinophrys, ydu have 
the money without the pui-se. 

Eating, then, even among the lo.west 
types, is the characteristic of^animality. The 
Oi'cillatoriaa,the'Yolvpxea, the Protococcuaes, 
and even the Euglenes, and the rest of ^e 
individuals who are accused of beiug loco¬ 
motive plants, dd not eat, and have no 
means of eating, that we can discover. 
They draw their nourishment, ijp far as we 
can trace, entirely from water, carbonic- 
acid, and ammonia, which they absorb through 
their external surface only, .and take in no • 
solid p<art)clea of any description. 

At the firsf glance, indeed, motion, either 
continqous or frequent, seems incompatible 
witiii. a vegetable nature; this is partly 
caused by our not being ffimiliar, on land, 
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.the idea of rooilees, free, iadependent 
vegetables, swjmmiDg loose in their lit^nid 
sopdiuni. But once let the mind conceive a 
class of completely unattached plants, and 
the addition of some power of movement to 
their other properties becomes less dilhcnlt 
to admit We have familiar evidence of some 
degree of motion in plants. The geranium in 
the cottage window turns its leaves to the 
light, peraeveriiigly and unfailingly, in what¬ 
ever position Hi^^ay be placed. Several 
plants and parts ai^^auts, as the sensi live- 
plant, the fly-cat)ch, tV^stamens of the ber¬ 
berry, and others, shnWe when touched. 
The leaves of that whimsical vegetable, the 
Hedysorum gyrans indulge in unaccountable 
fits of twitching and turning which strongly 
resemble the movements of the flscillatorias. 

There is a class of mierosco]>ic bodies, now 
marched oil to the plant side of the frontier; 
which, in death, are extremely valuable as 
test-objects, and ai’e greatly sought alter for 
the beauty of the marking.^ on their silicious 
shields. In life they are remarkable tor the 
spontaneous motions which caused them to be 
regarded os true animalcules, and to be long 
held in the clutches of the zoological j)arty. 
These are the Diatomaccie generally, and the 
Naviculas and Bacillarias in ])articiilar. They 
move, 1 think, in apparent obedience to a 
will; but it is extraordinary that llie means 
of their motion have not been discovered, any 
more than the mode of their nutrition. One 
savant thinks that ho has detected a ciliary 
action at certain parts of the diatom; another 
savant, aided by glasses which he says have 
never nepn sui'passed for clearness and dctiui- 
tion, questions whether the discovery bo any¬ 
thing beyond optical illusion, lie (the lattei) 
has never been able to detect the slightest 
semblance of a motile organ. For tlioso who 
wish to judge for themselves, Naviculas are 
easily found in a living state,.and their freaks 
may bo observed with a student’s microscope 
of good quality and mooerate power. 

Beside these puzzles, there are also micro- 
Bcopic animalcules, gifted with yuvacious 
motion, which, in remity, are neitlier plants 
nor animals, but arc derivatives from one 
or the other of these. It suffices to follow 
the ^development of these pretended living 
creatures, to be convinced, for good and 
all, that they are not beings endowed with 
^aividual life, and capable of reproducing 
individuals similar to themselves, but are 
simply particles detacheji from the organism 
whiidi furnished them, still preserving a 
remnant of vitariily, in the same way as 
happSWt to vibratile cilia when ciu’efnlly re- 
mowrfrom mucous membranes. They are 
anHogous to the dispersing portions of a 
hMe aidmalcuH such as a Stentor, while it 
Jnerishing by diffluence. «. 

^ Xt is easy to understand the wisdom and the 
H^lity of minute vegetables liko theVolvoxes 
Ptnd Oscillatorias being rendered capabte oi 
locomotion. As certain aidmahi are fixed to 


one spot,—the bamade On its rock, and the 
madwpore and coral-itiseot on its polypidom 
—with advantage to tlinuSelveS, because the 
action of the medium in which they live, the 
currents and the tides, is continaaily bring¬ 
ing everything they require to their hand 
and mfiuth ; so, whefi the case is 'reversed, 
when the medium to be purified is stagnant 
aud curreutle8s,it then must he the ponfying 
ngext which moves about, in order to absorb^ 
as materials for its own growth and nutrition, 
the gases and other insalubrious elements, 
pervading the witolc mass of the motioa- 
les=i vfatera. Motion in the vegetable itself 
Is also an obvious mc<U)s of dispersion, ana¬ 
logous to tho.se jiosbessod by higher plants in 
tlie downy paraidiutes, the hooka, Olid the 
wings, by which their seeds are carried from 
place to place. Were microscopic plants 
molinnlcss, at the same time increaring as 
rajiidly as lliey do, they would swarm, 
destroy cacli otlicr, and rot at one end of a 
pool or a lake, while the other end might be 
utteily dejirived ot their presence. As it is, 
they are equally distiibuted throughout the 
habitats suitable lor their receptiou, aud 
nuifoimly fulfil their office of fixing noxious 
elements, of serving for pasture to the multi¬ 
tudes of tiny animals that graze ou their 
subataiiee, aud of supplying the first com- 
luenccmeiit of a stratum of vegetable mould 
ou bai’ieu spots. 

, MAItlON’S OitOUAItl). 

Tiif Eiuftrst tuif uf Knghth gircu, 

^ AVith sloping wallkH «n(] treos botnecn, 

I And then a bed ot flowen lulf-tccn. 

• ITcrr, daffodilii in early Spring 
And violuts, tbeir I'fT’ringa bung. 

And svkcctubt buds tbcu hjmns ouUirig. 

4* 

The liarvthoin hedge but partly bides 
The solitude whcie blie abides ; 

An aiiuvat wall protects two sides. 

An ancient wall, with parapet. 

And stiong, witb many a buttress set, 

Wiieie lichens spread tbeir work ot net. 

Oh, what a sight, in May’s soft days. 

Those trees with biossoms all o-bluxe, 

And shining m the sun’s last rays! ^ 

» 

Those piodigals so rich in store. 

Scatter theii wealth upon tbo floor. 

And whiten what was gn-on before. 

Then comes she forth; so calm, so high. 
Though light plays in her pale blue eye. 

As catching beams from her own sky. 

Though solitary, no nnrest 
Ruffles the peace of that pure breast t 
In her own panoply she’s drest. 

Then sings the nightingale hit hymn. 

All in that gloaming time so dim. 

An echo firom the seraphim. 
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And lo! h«r Toice, aa aweet m bis, 

Ecbon ^in bfa sogg of blus’: 

'' WJiat igu'sie can cojoiitara to tbiaP 

When abe retreats, a sprite you tear, 

• Her footsteps you can scarcely hear, 

Ancl yet you saw her figiiro near. , 

. See! she retreats up yonder flight 
Of broadest steps—you lose the sight— 

And then the mansion streams with light. * 

In that oW grej and silent place, 

Is It some spirit loves to trace 

The paths it used in life to pace i’ • 

' It may be so: that form so frail, 

'' Tlic step'BO liglit,’lbc clicek so pale. 

Will all bear witness to the tale. 

Or, is she loved of flesh and blood ; 

ITos lo%ed, and sufler'd, and withstood, 
Bcai'ing the fate of womanhood ? 

Or, is some beating soul the guest, 

Or struggling prisoner, of ber breast, 

As though she'd flee, and be at rest ? 

To read such sibyl-leaves, forbear! 

How shall you scan siieb poweis rare ? 

You only know that she is fair. 


THE APPARITION OP MONSIEUR 
BOURY. 

. I. 

Exactly one hurrdred years ago, fdiere 
lived in Paris, in the Rue Saint Martin, a rich 
silk-merchant named Gombert. He was 
about sixty years of age, a widower, with aii 
only child, a beautiful girl of nmeteen, wlin 
was no less admired for her personal 
attractions than for the handsome fortune 
which she was likely one day to inherit. 
Madeleine Gombert was, indeed, Has great 
match of the quarter in which the silk- 
merchant dwelt, and if she did not marry it 
was not certainly for'want .of suitors. A 
hundred years ago the reign of tlie Encyclo¬ 
pedists had begun, their doctrines had pene¬ 
trated far and wide, and religion was going 
out of fashion ; but a stranger accidentally 
dropping into the church of Saint Merri, on a 
Sunday morning, would have concluded, from 
the^'aJumber of young men who knelt at 
mass and sat out the sermon, that devotion 
had—at all events—lost no ground in that 
quarter of the city. He ^vould, however, have 
been wrong; the ' cause of this crowd of 
devotees arising simply from the fact, that 
Saint Merri was the parish ch urch of Monsieur 
Gombert and bis daughter, and that to see' 
and, possibly, attract the notice of the bcau- 
jtiful Madeleine, had a great deal more to do 
'with their attendance than the sincerity of 
their faith; or their admiration for the 
preacher. Whether Madeleine Gombert were 
aware, or not, of the sensation whicli her 

i*|»esenae excited I will not pretend to 


say; the oliahcea are, that feminine instinrii 
set her right on this point, though it did not 
influence her conduct. As for . Mousieur 
Gombert, he was as far as posirihlo from 
putting a rigtit construction on this peculiw 
deihonstratiou: to doubt was not his habit. 
He accepted everything literally, aild believed 
religiously in all he saw.. • ’ ' , 

Of course, it was never intended by nature 
or custom, by Madeleine Gombert or her 
father, that the possessor of s^pMiUch beauty 
and the heiress of so mucWff^th should go 
lo the grave iinwed. marriage had, in 

fact, been a thing dedfoed on, after tl»e usual 
French mode of that time,—wliere there 
was anything to marry for,—while she was 
yet a child. The business of the siik-mer- 
I chant of the Rue Saint Martin had thrown 
him in very close relations with a rich mans* 
fapturer of the city of Lyons, of the name 
of Bodry. As the connection increased, the 
desire arose on eacli side to cement it by 
the union of the two families. Monsieur 
Bodry had an only son, Monsieur Gombert ^ 
an only daughter. Could anything be more 
natural than a compact between two car¬ 
talists, the terms of which should be, that. 
Monsieur Bodry’s son should marry Monsieur 
Gombert’s daughter 1 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri 
Bodi'y and Madeleine Gombert was an 
arrangement of ten years’ standing between 
their parents, which needed no consent ou 
the part of the contracting parties, still, 
with the view of making them acquainted, 
Monsieur Bodry one fine morning consented to 
the request of his son, that he might go to 
Paris to see his Jietrutiied, a few months. ; 
before he came of age; ou which oecilsion the' 
nuptials were to take place. The young 
man felt, without doubt, a certain degree of 
curiosity respecting the person who was 
destined to be his partner for life; but—the 
truth must be told,—he was, though of feeble 
constitution and micer^n health, extremely 
[ fond of pleasure. Then, as now, Paris was the 
focus of enjoyment, and to have his faU 
swing of the capital before he settled down 
for good was the thing of all others which 
the young Lyonnese most ardently desired. 
Supplied then, with a full pui-se and the letter 
of introduction to Monsieur Gombert, which 
constituted his sole credentials, ^esri Bodry 
set out from his native city, about the latter 
end of November, in the year soventeea 
hundred and fifly-sevc^. 

A hundred years ago, the journey from 
Lyons to Paris wasi. an affair of time. Or¬ 
dinary travellers usually went bysroulage, 
and consumed nearly twenty days on ths 
road; but the wealthier middle classed 
aspired to the codie, a lumbering carriage 
without springs, yearly as heavy and almost 
as slow as the public wagon, but inSaitely 
more ^nteel. As tlie roulier did not. com¬ 
port .imth the dignity of Henri Bodiy, he 
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.ooatKte betweea places separated by any 
. Iprent distance, it seldom hi^peoed that tlie 
traveller, who was going all the way, met 
With a ' companion siiuilariy intentioned. 
Tor the most part, people descended at inter¬ 
mediate towns, where others supplied their 
places ;■ but it not infrequently chanced that 
a dreary blank with no new faces inter¬ 
vened, creating that worst of all sensations 
a Frenolaniuii can experience, the intolerable 
ennui Of nobody to talk to, 

I Henri Eod^jj^prospect at starting was 
of the latter cheeK^ character; for, after 
passing Trevoux, h?kibund himself the sole 
occupant of the coche, and this irksome 
solitiido lasted until he reiiched the ancient 
city of Mhcon. The coehe, as soon as it was 
dark, put up for tho night at the auberge 
called The Cross of Burgundy, and in a 
large room, containing four beds, the usual 
complement at that time, Hemi was left to 
sup aud slee]>, and make it out bow be 
might until eight o’clock on the following 
morning, when the vehicle would be once 
more in motion. 

With a Jong November evening before 
him, tlie prospect was not a plcasaul one ; 
but, while he was waiting for his promised 
supjier, a stranger entered tho apartment, 
di'esscd as if for a journey, and carrying a 
small v.aliae in his baud, lie was a young 
man, api)arently about the same age as 
Bodry, good-looking, aud of a cheerful, 
pleasant cuuntenauce. After bestowing a 
glance on the occupant of the chamber, the 
stranger looked about him, as If to see which 
bed was unoccupied, aud then took posses- 
. sion of one of them by throwing his cloak, 
hat, afid valise upon it. This act of a[ipro- 
priation performed, be approached the table. 

^ wlicre Bodry sat, and, without any preamble, 
asketl him if he was travelling, and which 
way ho was going. W^tli the frankness of 
his age, Henri at once told him his desti¬ 
nation, at which (ho iiew-comer expressed 
great satisfaction, he being also bound for 
Paris, and, as freely as he had inquireil, 

I went on to say, that he had come some 
distance across the country, was very cold 
and hungry, and if Monsieur had not already 
Aten his supper, would be most happy in 
being permitted to share that meal with 
him. £od^ was delighted to have a com¬ 
panion so agreeable, and' acquiesced iu the 
proposal most re.aaily; the supper was 
soon served, and over a bottle of Moulin k 
Vent, the wine for which Mkeon is still so 

■ famous, thj? young men rapidly made 
ij^.aiatanee. At twenty years of age, there 

no reserves; Bodry entered into his 

■ own affairs ivithout the slightest couceal- 
' mest, described his position, stated the ob- 

j[ect of his journey, and ^irly acknowledged, 
in 'tepljr to a laughing question from the 
Other, that he had no great vocation for bis 
I .j^pimdisg marmge. o 

In return for this confession, the stranger 


said, his name also, was —• Henri { 

Blaireau,—the 8<m of an fvdbat at Bottrg-^- . 
Bresse ; that he waB.n^t 'ovw^but’thenkd vrith | 
money, but hoped to acquin it by* foUolving ■ 
his father’s profession, alter .Md studied I 
enough law at the eoll^ in &e Buf St. |, 
Jean de Beauvais. As to-the-'law iteelf, it 1 . 
was not his choice; he would rather have 
spent a fortune, thou be'.at the trouble of 
{taking one,—but what would you have! 

TJie intimacy which thus sprang up be¬ 
tween the travellers was not dimiulshed by > 
the time they reached Paris. On the con¬ 
trary, it had grown into a strong friendship. 
Their habits and tastes were so dosely alUeu, 
that what the one proposed, the other was 
sure to agree to. 

Amongst the subjects which eugagei^them 
during the latter part of their journey was | 
(be question where they should lodge on 
their arrival iu the capital. Bodry knew 
nolhing of Paris, and therefore maiie no 
objection to the Qiiartier Latin when it was 
pi'oposeJ by Blaireau ; so they went to tho 
Kcu d’Argent, in the Rue dos Camies—an 
auberge which the latter had heard las father 
{iraise, when slightly in his cups, as being 
the only place in Paris for drinking Via 
de Beaune. It was not a fashionable part of 
the town, but the college was near and the 
residence of Monsieur Gombert not remote. 

Notwilbstandiug this proximity, it seemed 
that neither love nor hiw was meant to be 
the first consideration with Messieurs Bodry 
an*! Blaireau. Together, they saw the 
Marionettes on tho Boulevard du Temple; 
together they went to dance at the gardens 
of the Oolls6e; together they dined at the 
Moulin de Jauellc, the most celebrated of all 
the extra-mural taverns of Paris ; together, 
they went everywhei-e, iu short, except to the 
College of Law -and the Church of Saint 
Men-k 

One evening, when they wore returning 
home, accident led them through the Rue 
Saint Martin, aud a qualm of conscience 
came over Bodry when no remembered that 
bo had been already three weeks in tlie 
I capital without delivering bis letter of in¬ 
troduction or making any inquiries after 
Monsieur Gombert and M^emoiselle Made¬ 
leine. A qualm of conscieuce sometimes 
arises from a physical cause. HenurBodry 
was a little out of sorts, and proposed—like 
a certain gentleman when he fell sick—to do 
something extraordinary by way of amend¬ 
ment. When he reached the Ecu d’Argent, 
however, he felt so inuch worse that he 
went directly to bed; in the course of the 
night he was seized with a violent fever, 
and, though it in some degree abated on tlm 
follo'wiiig morning, he remained very ill. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and atten¬ 
tion of Henri Bhurt&u. He sat by hm friend’s 
bedside all night, ministered.to aU hie wants, 
soothed him by his care and encouraged him 
by his conversalidm ' . v 
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to ^ppiJaiJiosr lij'irGG^ bodby. 


J^dty’s 4 iBeMne. tinned chiefly on vhat 
was npipdr&tost in his nundat the moment of 
hia smnre; and bis desire to make the 
iong-negiected visit was increased by a 
letter which arrived from Lyons, asking 
him many .questions respecting the silk 
merchant’s' 'family. But it was in vain 
he strove to-rise ; the fever still held him in 
thrall; yet, in the perversity of his malady, 

. he persisted in declairuig that the visit mull 
immediately be paid.' lienri Blaireau urged 
that Monsieur Gombert was not aware of 
his being in Paris, with various other armi- 
meets, and concluded by saying, that ifnis 
friend desired it, he would go to the Eue 
Saint Martin and explain the circumstances 
of tlie case. . 

‘This last suggestion operated singtilarly 
on the mind of the feverish inval’d. Yea! 
Blaireau should go as he proposed ; but he 
must not say a word about his illness, he 
must pi’esent himself as the real iSodry— 
keep Blaireau entirely out of sight—and 
by and by, whe^i he was able to ajipear in 
person, they might make merry over the 
joke and laugh it entirely away. Blaireau 
combated tills proposition at first; but, 
flnding that his objections only increased his 
friend’s nervous irritability, he consented. 

Ills task was not a diflicnlt one, for Mon¬ 
sieur Gombert knew very little of his cor¬ 
respondent’s domestic affairs, and nothing 
personally of his future son-in-law. Tlie 
worthy silk-merchant embraced his visitor 
with all the effusion which the approaclfing 
connection' seemed to warrant, and met 
with a demonstration no less conliaL It 
: was in Monsieur Gorabei't’s counting-house 
that the greeting took place, but, the greet- 
j ing over, the scene was changed to an 
1 inner apartment, where Madeleine with her 
li bonne, who had nursed her from her cradle, 

I was occupied with her embroidery. ATeeling 
almost akin to envy was Blaireau’s first seu- 
; satiou on seeing the beautiful girl to whom 
I Bodry was betrothed, but it lasted only a 
I moment, being quickly supei-seded by the 
i pleasure he cxpeiienoed in looking at, and 
j conversing with her. At the end of a couple 
] of hours he found himself'head over cars in 

love. On the other hand, the impression 
which he appeared to have made on Monsieur 
GomBC-lt and his daughter, and on the old 
nurse, who had a voice in everything, wa.s all 
he could have desired, provided always that 
he had been ^nri Bodry, and not bis tem¬ 
porary substitifte. - 

lib willingly,'.at''last, he rose to take his 
dep.ai-ture, and lingered as he pressed the 
hand of .Madeleine Gombert, which was 
not, he fancied, too suddenly withdrawn; 
neither did the expression of her counte¬ 
nance cemvey the idea that he would not 
be. welcome when he renewed his visit. All 
this was consistent enough with the relation 
‘ in which Benri Bodry stood towards the 
famiiy Gomberi; but, somehow or other, 
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Blaireau could not divest'hiipself of the notiou 
— which ninety-nine Fnmchmeai out of a 
hundred would have mitertamcd—that no 
small share of the reception accorded to him 
was a tribute to his own personal qualities. 

On his return to the Rue des Garmes, he 
found Henri Bodry much worse. A physician 
was sent for; Blaireau was unremitting in his 
attention, but the fever incre.ased alarmingly, 
and as evening drew on, he be^pf to^fear for 
his friend’s life. At Bodry’ys*|^et, Blaireau 
related to him all thesfSrticulars■ of the 
interview in the Tiim^iunt Martin, and 
tlie subject still ei^rossed the mind of 
tho sick young man, to the exclusion of 
every other. Even when conscious of his own 
danger, he still continued the theme. 

“ I have often been ill,” he said, “ but never 
felt before as I feel now. Should I die, 
Henri Blaireau, promise me here, tli.at yon 
will still be Uonri Bodry. Think what a 
desolation it would he to Monsieur Gombert 
and Madeleine to be told of my death ! 
Marry her, for my sake ; then, I sliall feel tliat 
I have done my duty in giving her the hus¬ 
band she expected. No, no, I am not light¬ 
headed, I know very well what I say. Unless 
you promise this, I cannot die content.” 

Blaireau felt convinced that his friend’s 
mind was waiideiiug, hut to keep him quiet, 
he again promised all that was required. For 
half-an-hour Bodry remained silent, and his 
anxious atlemlaut believed lie slept; but 
suddenly lie rose up in bed, and a distress¬ 
ing change was apfiarent; his breathing 
came short and thick, his voice was faint 
^nd low, the hand of death was evidently 
upon him. Grasping Blaireau’s arm con¬ 
vulsively, as if striving to draw him closer, 
he feebly whispex'ed the word" Bemember ! ” 
and then fell back dead. 

* 

• II. 

It was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur 
Gombert was alone in his counting-house. 
Everything was silent in the apartment 
but the ticking of one of those large 
clocks, white-faced, blue-figured, and highly 
iicdizencil with gihiing, which we call of the 
age of Ijouis Qualorze, though they belong to 
the time of his great-grandson. Tliat clock 
had just struck ten, and the last stijike had 
hardly ceased to vibrate wheil Monsieur 
Gombert, wlio happened to raise lus head, 
became aware of some one who was standing 
near the door. He had not heard anybody 
enter, perhaps because he had been absorbed 
in his accounts, and his astonishment—^not 
unmixed with fear, for he was of a nervous 
and timid nature—was very great. 

“ Who is there ? ” he asked with hesita¬ 
tion. “ Is tliat—^you—Jacques ? ” 

Jacques was Mbnsieur Gombert’s confi¬ 
dential clerk ; but no Jacques replied,.and 
the silk luercbant remained speoluep, with 
his eyes still fixed on the figure which now 
slowly advanced a few steps, and, as it seemed 
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to him, withoat noise. As the drew “ I saw him," he persisted, “ as distlnetly 

nearer, though the light from Lia solitary a'^ T see either of you. It was the face of a 
candle was very di.u, Monsieur Qombert dead innn. He invited me to his {hDeral." 
perceived a pale, hollow face which wore an Theee words and tlie earnestness with 
expression of great anxiety; the eyes were which Monsieur Qombert spoke infeeted 
wide open and glittered exceedingly, and a Madeleine and Fetronille wiia some of his 
quantity of dark bair streamed wildly, own fear: they also looked timidly about 
Mousiour Qombert gasped fur ulterauce, but them, dreading to behold some hideous ap> 
it WHS <}euied him. The appearance came pautiuii. 

neirer stiU and then Monsieur Qombert Maileinoisello Qombert wits the drat to 
imagined—bln^oubted, notwithstaudiug— regain her presence of mind, 
that he rocognwini features lie had lately “Let somebody be sent at once to ask noWJ 


ni leaturei 

This sapposrb^ gave him a glimmer | o^ him." 


** Maileinoisello Qom|>ert wits the drat to 
regain her presence of mind. 

“Let somebody be sent at once to ask nowj 


of courage. 

“My Irieiid,” be said, “what brmga you 
here at this hour 1 ” 


This suggestion was iramodiatoly adopted. 
.Incques, the confidential clerk, who livM in 
the house with the rest, was thought the 


“Death ! ” answered the figure, in a deep, most jiroper person to employ; and, without 


sepulchral voice. 

“ How I Death ! 
arriveil ? ” 


heiiig made aware of ilie motive whioli iiad 
Has any mistoituuc led to Jus errand, was directed to ask if 
Moiis'ciir Henii liodry could come and see 


“The greatest tliat cim happen to man. Monsieur Qombert diroctlv. In less than 
Henri Dodry died an liour ago. 1 come to half an lioiii he retuimcd, with a countcuauco 


invite you to his funeral I ” 

“ You! you * Hut you arc Henri Bodry! 
“ 1 was—this moi mug ! ” 


much discoiiiposed. 

“ Sir,” said he, to Monsieur Qombert, “ I 
bring you very sad tidings The young 


“Ah! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the mei chant, gentleman who came here only this inoraing 


and foil seuselcBS from his stool. 


so full ol life and sjiirits, died about an hour 


At his outcry anil the noise he made in ago ' ” 
filling, Madeleine Mill old I’etiomile, the Madeleine (fombeit w.as thunderstruck, 
bonne, who were at work 111 the next room, She could scarcely believe her tars. But it 
rushed into the counting-lioase. 'J’liey sup- was inoie than astonishment. There w.os 
jiosed Monsieur Qombeit was lu a lit, and a pang at her heart. That line, handsome 
nastily applied such lemedies as they could young man, who had so mucli interested 


devise. After a iew inimites the silk mer¬ 
chant opened his I'yes. 


“Monsieur Qombert felt very ill, and wont 


“Where ia he?” lie said, looking luund at Once to bed. Old Petromlle and his 
with horror. . daughter kept watch beside him with as 

“ Who, sir f ” asked Madeleine. “ What many e indies burning as there were can- 

do you mean 2 ” _ dlesticks iii the houst* to hold them ; and, 

“ Who ? ” he repeated slowly, again looking turther to scare away all evil spirits, Made- 
round him. “Wlio I Henry Bodry. Tie leiiie read aloud the Cilice dea Morts, 
waa here this moment.” • Monsieur Qombert joining fervently at the 

“ Impossible, sir ! ” adlil Petromlle. “You end of every psalm with the anthem “ Uou 

weios alone when w<j came, which we did oil mihi! ” 


the instant you called out. There was not 
the shadow of a person in the room.” 

“ The shadow ! ” returned Monsieur Gom- 
berk “ Ah, that is it. The shadow. It was 
no living being.” 


as not ^ So ranch affocted, indeed, was the honest 
silk-merchant by the sudden death of his cor- 
Gom- respondent’s sou, that he did not get the 
It was bettci of tlie shock for several days. To 
attend Hcuii Bodry's funeral was entirely 


% “I beseech yon,my father,” said Marleleme, out of the iiuestion ; and the knowledge that 
“to tell us what is the matter. Ifou look ill it had taken place while he was confined to 
and frightened.” his room, materially contributed to hio 


and frightened.” his room, materially contributed to hio 

“ I have re.ison to be so,” rejilied Monsieur recoveiy. 

Qombert. “ 1 Lave seen a siiirit.” “ Once fairly underground,” thought Mon- 

He then, as collectedly as he could, re- sieur Qombert, “he is not so likely to pay 
lated what had occurred. me another visit, unless—unless ”—and this 

“ This is a fancy,” said Madeleine. Mon- doubt harassed him sosely, “ unless be is 
i^enrJUonibert shook his bead. vexed at my not having complied with his 

jhii* “A dream,” observed Petromlle. “You wishes.” 
supped well on that famous goose of Alen9ou As lor Madeleine, poor girl, she talked over 
—you had mure than ono glass of Burgundy, the sad event with old Petroiiille : it was tho 


in honour of Monsieur Bodry ”—tho silk only coiisolation she could find for the loss of 
merchant shivered—“oter your books after her lover. She also sought comfort in 
supper, A wrong lime, you bceame sleepy, an devotion, and instead of going now and then 
indigestion arrived—there 1 ” ^ when Uie day was fine, went regulaily 

f , ingenious reasoning, but not satisfiictory morning and evening to moss iu the chuich <» 
to Monsieur Gom^iert. Saint Merri, 
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Xv meanwhile Heim Blaireaa had 
paid the laat offices to his friend in the 
Oemeterj of the Innocents—at that time the 
piac^ of bnrial for half the people of Paris— 
Add had written an account of his un¬ 
timely death, to the elder Bodry at Lyons, in¬ 
forming him that all his sou's effects were 
under seal These pious duties performed, ho 
directed his thoughts to what concerned hiiff- 
aelf. But he found the study of the law much 
more distasteful to him now than it had even 
been before. In vain he pored over Pandects 
and delved into Digests; nothing came of It; 
one object always kept floating between his i 
cy-es and the page, which neutralised all his j 
toil ; tdnd that object wiis the smiling face of 
Madeleine Goiubert. 

“How unfortunate,” he constantly reflected, 
■“ that I should have presented myself in tho 
name of another man! She had never seen 
Henri Bodry—not even friendship subsisted 
between them; her regret, if she feels any, 
must Jill be on my account, and 1 —unhappy 
wreloli that I am!—I have made mjself my 
own rival! If Monsieur Gombert had ac¬ 
cepted the invitation to the funeral, T could 
then have explained my poor friend’s 
caprice, but to attempt to do so now would 
expose me to 1 know not what odious accu- 
aatiopa.” 

This hourly Jeremiad made him, of course, 
much less of a lawyer and much more of a 
lover than ever, and it alwa3'S ended in Lis 
throwing aside his books and wandering 
forth to the Eue Saint Martin. 

One rainy evnuing, weary of pacing up and 
■down the dark, damp street without any 
reward, he stood up for shelter in the porch 
of Saint Merri. Tlio vesper service was going 
on, and, thinking the inside of the church 
more comfortable than the out, Henri 
Blaireau pushed' open the little baiz# door 
and entered. The interior was nearly as 
obscure as the street he had left, for Saiut 
Merri is a large church, and was very dimly 
lighted. The congregation, as thin as it 
generally is at vespers on a raw, foggy, wet 
winter’s evening, seemed to consist of only a 
few old women, and Henri roamed undis¬ 
turbed through the lusles, thinking, as usual, 
of fifj^deleine Gombert. He had twice crossed 
Dm sm^ lateral chapel which stands on the 
south side of the building without noticing 
that anyone was there; but the third time he 
passed, his aiteutiou was attracted by a female 
figure kneeling before an altar dedicated to the 
Viigin. Something besides curiosity prompted 
him to stop and gaze. He did more than 
stop ; he drew nearer, placing himself dia- 
oreetly behind a massive pillar, the better 
to oUtain a ■mew of her face, h’or'some time 
she retnained absoi-bed iu prayer. At length 
she raisedher head, and the liimp above the 
image of Our Ladysheddingits raj'sfull on the 
womiipper, revealed to him the features of 
Madeline Gombert. He uttered an exclama¬ 


tion of surprise, at which Madeiobie looked 
iroand in tlie direction from, whence the sound 
proceeded; but she soon withdrew them, un¬ 
able, apparently, to penetrate the gloom. Once 
more she prayed, and Henri felt an almost 
irresistible longing to cast himself on his 
knees before tho same altar and pray there, 
too. But the fear of disturbing her made him 
pause, and wiiile he hesitated she rose. 
She did not perceive that she alone 

in tire cliapel, and came upU^ffue spot where 
he stood. lie put out hWlmud and caugnt 
her by the sleeve. Slmmrued quickly, and, 
lighted by the alt;ir lamp, beheld, close 
to her, the counteuauce of the man for the 
rejjose of whoso soul she liad just been 
praying. Tho sight was enough to startle 
the strongest nerves. “ Heaven ! Monsieur 
Henri!” she cried. “Save me, Mother of 
Grace !” and as fjist as her feet could carry 
her she rushed to the cluiucel door. 

To run aftew her wjis Henri Blaireau’s 
fir.st impulse, but he had not gone three yards 
before he tripped over jin old woman who 
was fast asleep (at her prayers) in the aisle, 
auil came down on the pavement with a 
crash. In tho midst of a furious scolding, 
Bkaireau picked himself up as well as he 
could, and then, remembering for the first 
time what was due to the proprieties of 
a church, desisted from furtlier pursuit. To 
quiet the old woman, whose occupation (be¬ 
sides praying) was the letting of inish- 
bottomed cliairs to tho pious, he gave her 
all the sous he had in his pockcl-, and then 
stole awa,v on tip-toe, thinking himself lucky 
ip not having drawn on liis head the fulmi- 
uation of the ofliciating priest. Once out¬ 
side, he quickened his steps; but all his 
'liaste was vjiin : ho only anived within sight 
of Monsieur Gombert’s door to see the skirt 
of Madeleine’s garment disappear as the 
portal was closed. • 

Could he not find a lodging in tho Eue St. 
Martin,—could he not find a lodging in the 
very house where Monsieur Gombert dwelt 1 

He resolved to return next day and see 
about it. h'ortiine might be more propitious 
the next time ho encountered the beautiful 
Maileleiue; at all events, he would enjoy 
the melancholy pleasure—this is the way 
a lover jilwjiys puts it—of seeing thq. object 
of his affections, even if he wdke nimself 
unseen. 

Mademoiselle Gombert said nothing to her 
father about her fright* in the church of St. 
Merri, but she made a confidante of Petro- 
nille. The old bonne crossed herself on 
hearing the fearful tale, and asked a* great 
many questions. In what form did the ap¬ 
parition present itself,—did it weat a shroud, 
—wiU3 it very pale,—did it spesik,—had it a 
smell of sulphur ? A .11 that Madeleine could 
say iff reply was, that the spirit appeared to 
her to be dresseil in the usual male costume, 
and loolftd exactly like Monsieur lleuri 
Bodiy. 
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Ths next morning, in order the better 
to execute his project unobserved, Henri 
Blnireau set off to the Bu^ do la Grande 
IViiwrie, where he bought at one of the 
numerous second-hand shops in that useful 
quarter, a three-cornered military hat and 
a long, grey dragoon- cloak, which hist, 
though it ^d seen at least twenty years’ 
service, WM^^gelared by the conscientious 
merchant who sol^t to be Wter than new. 
Wrapping himsel^dosely in his dragoon’s 
costume, he then proMf^ed to the Bue Saint 
Martin, and carefully reconnoitred Monsiour 
Gombert’s house once more. Daylight en¬ 
abled him to discover what had been hidden 
by the darkness of night, the very thing lie 
desired : on one of the door-posts of the open 
gateway was an 6eriteau announcing that a 
garni, or furnished room, was to be let^ ap¬ 
plication to lie made to the concierge. It 
was not on the ground floor, for these were 
the silk merchant’s ware-rooms ; neither was 
it on the iirst floor (the house had no en¬ 
tresol), for there were located Monsieur 
Gombert and his family; neither was it on 
the thinl floor—but without slopping at 
every landing-place, let us climb at once to 
the top of ilie staircase, open the door of a 
chamber, familiarly termed a mansiu’J or 
gai-ret, and there we have the joli aparte- 
ment, bien menble, as the concierge poetically 
described it. What furnished it well, con¬ 
sisted of a truckle bed without hangings, two 
rickety chairs and a still more rickety 
table ; what made it handsome was, pcrlnqis, 
(he flooring of red tihs which, in ajiite of, 
their colour, did not make the room look 
warm. It was, in short, a wretched hole, 
and Henri Blaireau shivered as he cast his 
eyes round it, but then be wa.s under the 
same roof with the maid he loved, and that 
reconciled Lira, of course, Vo its wretchedness. 
He returned to the Ecu d’j^rgeut, settled liis 
account, and loading an Auverguat with his 
own and his deceased friend’s trunks — a 
weight which the strongest mule might well 
have refused to carry—dually installed him- 
sdf in his delectable abode. 

But there was one obstacle to comiflete con¬ 
cealment which no precaution could over¬ 
come. if tljere be any particular spot on the 
face of the globe, where gossip holds its 
head-quarters, it is in a Paris porter’s lodge, 
and this was equally the fact in the reign of 
Louis the fifteenth £s it is in the reign of 
Napoleon the Third. The occupants of the 
lodge at Monsieur Gombert’s were Pierre 
ahd PI iroauie, an elderly couple, whose sur¬ 
name was Le Poeheux: the former had been 
for many years a soldier, the latter every¬ 
thing in the menial line, and their marriage 
has been its much an*'affaire de conve- 
nanee as if Ids father had called himself 
De Bohan and hers De Mout^norency. 
Gossip was the -staple of their iniellectual 
existence, and thoi^^h there did not appear 


to be much food for; it' in. so simple * ' 
ioircaiustance as the hiring bf h gari^t at 
ten livres a quarter, yet the'.military exter¬ 
nals of the new lodger had fixed the at^tion! 
of Monsieur Pierre, whose aerntinv ihdined' 
him to think that the dress and rte wear^ 
did not altogether oorrespond : so much 
baggage, too, was incompatible wilsh the con- . 
dition of a pex-son who took up his lodmng 
uifler the eaves; and, finally, Madame Phro- 
sine had taken particular notice of yery white 
hands, very bright eyes, and a veiy hand- 
eomp (ace, as far as the cocked hat and the 
c<a])e of the cloak allowed them to be visible. 

The greatest ally of Monsieur and Madame 
Le Poeheux was, naturally, Madame Petro- ' 
uille (they never failed to salute each otW 
with the iH-efix which 1 have adopted), and , 
to her they imparted the news of the 
stranger’s arrival, accompanied by their own 
enlightened commentaries. Gossi]) is the 
niotiier of a great many children, and her 
eldest-born is Curiosity. Tlie old bonne 
became curious about the mysterious dragoon, 
and it was not long before her curiosity was 
slnared by M.adenioiselle Gombert. To have 
a peep .at him, on the fust opportunity, was ' 
Petrouille’e expressed intention. 

For the first hour or two after he was 
established in his new quarters, Henri 
Blaireau found occupation enough in trying 
to make it look more habitable ; but when 
this process was at an end, and he found 
tbab stretch bis neck as be niigiit from his 
solitary •window (which only overlooked a 
court-yard), he could see nothing of the 
apartment in which Mademoiselle Gombert 
resided, he began to get very impatient of 
confinement, and yearned to approach her 
more nearly. But to le:ive his room in broad 
daylight would be to court unnecessary ob¬ 
servation, so he waited till it eras dusk before 
he issued from his den. Tlien, wearing the 
attire on wliich he counted for disguise, in the 
event of his meeting Monsieur Gomber^ he 
slowly descended the staircase; lingering at 
every step as he drew near the (irst floor. 
He had arrived at the last turning when be 
observed some one standing in the doorway 
of Monsieur Gombert’s suite of rooms. There 
w'as just light enough for him to see that jt 
was a woman ; his heart at once told him who 
it ■was,—and clearing the flight at a^Bound, 
he stood before her. She did not alter her 
position, but remained behind the shadow of 
the door. He was encouraged to apeak, 
land after the ceremonious lasliion of his' 
time and nation, took off bis hat aa he 
did so; scarcely had he uttered a word, - 
before a violent scream saluted him, the 
door was slammed in his face, and he heard, 
the cry of “ Murder 1 ” vociferated within, in 
the shrillest of femaie tonea 

He rushed down-stairs; and, the porte 
cochdre being not yet closed, xeached the 
street without deteutiom -- 

PetronUle, for ^e it vnM who had been 
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lying in «mbusih, contbued to exarcise her 
lung^ U .abefldBader 8 d on the parquet, -with* 
out dating to lift, her bead, until she brought 
, round her. .the whole of Monsieur Gombert’s 
household^ with the exception of Madeleine, 
who, more piously disposed than ever, had 
gone again to vesper service, in the church 
of Baiut Meirl 

“But what is the matter, my poor Petro- 
nille ? ” said Monsieur Gombert, as they 
raised the old woman, and conducted her into 
an inner room. 

“ Oh, sir ! sir 1 ” replied, with h3'8terigal 
effort; “ I have seen him—I—myself! ” 

“ Seen whom, Petronille ? ” asked tlie silk- 
merchaut, tremulously. 

“.Fresh fi-om the grave, in his winding- 
sheet,—with eyes like bUi’uing charcoal! 

Monsieur Gombert groaned instinctively, 
and did not repeat his question; .lacques, 
the clerk, Marie, the cook, and Feli' ite, the 
/HUe-de-chambre, were, however, clamorous 
to hear all. 

“But tell us, Petronille, for the love of 
Heaven! ” 

“ One, two, three,—^as slowly as the dock 
strikes, I heard him descending tlie stair¬ 
case, just as 1 was holding the door in my 
hand, after letting out Mademoiselle, when 
she went to vespers. How can 1 tell why I 
waited to see who might be coming'{ Tliesc 
things are fate! Suddenly, before I knew 
what had happened, he stood within a yard 
of me. 1 might have touched him. Then 1 
saw his face! The face of the young gen¬ 
tleman from Lyons, who died last week at 
the Ecu d’Argent, in the Kue des Carmes. 
Tlie face of Monsieur Bodry !” 

Monsieur Gombert dropped into a chair, 
unable to utter a word ; consternation was 
depicted on every countenance ; and a loud 
knocking was heard at the outer door. 

Everybody (Monsieur Gombert onfy ex¬ 
cepted) Boreamed again; and Pierre, tlie 
concierge, came in, amazed, removing from 
his head a little skuU-cap, made of carpet. 

“Monsieur Pierre,” shrieked relrouille, 
“ I have seen a ghost! ” 

“ Bah ! ” replied Pierre, “ I’ve seen five 
thousand. A ghost and a dead man are 
much the same thing, I imagine. When one 
sleeps on the held of battle, one sees plenty 
of gho#A” 

“Ah, but they don’t walk, Pierre, those 
. deadjpMple,” replied Petronille. 

“ Very odd, if they did,” said Pierre, “ when 
their le^ are shot away. ’ 

The oijstinacy of tho old soldier did more 
to recover Petronille, than even his corporeal 
presence, and with as much emphasis, but 
more circumstance, she repeated her adven¬ 
ture. BtiB Pierre shook his head. 

“ But Monsieur Cfombert,” - continued the 
botme, “has been visited by the same ghost. 
It is the ghost'of a young man! He came 
to: him an hour after his death. And 
what will you say, when I teU you,—«my 


duty now compels me. to wveal i^—-that 
Mademoiselle Gombert, in her turn, has seen 
the spirit ? No later than yesterday even¬ 
ing it appeared to her in the church of Saint 
Merri. On that account, she has gone again 
to-night, to consult Monsieur le Curd.” 

“ What is that you say ? ” cried Monsjeur 
Gombert. “ Oh, ruy good friend Pierre, run 
to the church and bid her retui-n Jnstautly ! 
Also, ask Monsieur le Curd to c^ne as soon' j 
as the service is over.” . ^ 

The concierge no longgr^^esumed openly 
to deny wh.it w.%s affirj;i^ on so much higher 
authority, but he obeyed Monsieur Gombert's 
orders, and set off at once. 

V. 

When Henri Blaireau got into the street, 
he was at a loss what to do next. One set 
of inclinations prompted him, to go and get 
some dinner; another set of inclinations,— 
loftier, nobler, altogether more becoming a 
lover—led him to follow the route which 
Mademoiselle Gombert had just taken. 

Accordingly, he also bent his footsteps to 
the church of Saint Merri. Arrived there, he 
made no pause in the porch, lingered not an 
instant in tho nave, took no heed of priests 
or old women, but plunging into the south 
aisle, steered his way softly through the laby¬ 
rinth of piled-up chrnrs, till ho came to the 
chapel of the Virgin. What was his delighi, as 
he cautiously jieeped from behind the ]>illar 
where he hail stood the evening before, wlien, 
in the same attitude aud in front of the samo 
altar, he beheld Mademoiselle Gombert 1 
.Experience had taught liim wi.sdom. His 
unlucky leaturcs, he resolved, should not 
get him into a scrape again. He advanced, 
’therefore, at a ijuick step, covered Jiis face 
with both hands, took advanl.age of a devo- i 
tee’s privilege by plumping himself on his j 
knees beside MadoWne, and bending down ' 
bis head, began to pray wjth great fei vonr. I 
Though such an association in worship , 
was not so uncommon as to be remarkable, ■ 
MadetnoiseUo Goinliert folt a little uncom- !| 
fortable at the close proximity of the stranger. U 
“ Beale mater,” murmured the new sup- 'j 
plicant, “et intacta virgo, gloriosa regiua i 
mundi, intercede pro nobis ad—” He )iau3ed J 
for a moment or two, and then, ^firuing !| 
towards Mademoiselle Gombert, Substituted j 
for the right word, “ Magtialonam ; ” and, , 
before she could I'ecover from her astonish¬ 
ment, he added: • ■ 

“Forgive me. Mademoiselle ; but in liie , 
you behold the person who, last night, un- 
happily caused you trouble.” * j 

Madeleine rose hastily to her feet, and j 
moved from the chapel; hut she was over¬ 
taken by Henri Ehtireau before she had 
gone many steps. • 

“ Can it be 1 ” she said, fiiintly. “ Bo the 
dead return to this world ? ” , ' 

“Not the dead,” said Henri, seizing her : 
hand; “not the dead, but the living.” j 
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Madeleise’s senses could not resist the 
ftct of a human hand being clawed in hers,-- 
a liand warm as her own. The voice, too, 
that breathed iu her ear Imd no sepulchral 
tone. 

“If not the dead, who and what are you ? 
The face I saw was that of Henri Bodiy.” 

“Mademoiselle, forgive a deception which 
was not premeditated,—nay, was almost in¬ 
volantary. Silenri Bodry is, indeed, no more ; 
but I am not Henri Bodry. O, you will 
pardon me, MadeAsuelle Gombert, when you 
have heard my story^^ ' 

There was something so persuasive iu his 
manner, that Madeleine was induced to 
listen. He was not a good common-lawyer, 
but he was an excellent special pleader. Ts 
it necessary, then, to add that his suit was 
not unprosperons. 

“ There is,” said a rough but cheery sort of 
voice close behind them—the voice of Pierre 
the old concierge, carpet-cap in hand, .and 
on the broad grin—1 don’t know what 
to-do at home, ma’iusell*. Madame I’etronille 
has been in fits, and everyljody is distracted 
at. having • seen a ghost. I’m afraid,” he 
added, turning to llcmi, “ I’m afraid it was 
yours, Monsieur.” 

The stir at Monsieur Gombert’s house had 
scarcely subsided, when Madeleine entered. 

“Father!” she cried, running into bis 
anus, “ I grieve for your distress—for poor 
p£)tronille’8—but there is one behind me (do 
not be alarmed at a mere personal resem¬ 
blance) who can explain all.” 

About a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, the 
cur6 of Saint Mcn i was announced. , 

Monsieur Gombert went with a smiling 
air to meet him. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “what you will 
think of my dilemma. 1 sent for your 
spiritual aid ; but instead of an exoicism, 1 
think I will, upon the whole, ask you to have 
the kindness to bestow a blessing! ” 


CIIIP. 

KIjOW convuyanuino. 

“ That is your seal, and you deliver this as 
your and deed for the purposes therein 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Tapeb and I have been going through 
a little ceremony, and it is he who ntter.s 
the above oracular suggestion, whilst 1 
diligently erect a small blob of ink in the 
centre of a seal jdacod between my Christian 
and surname, at the foot of a series of 
vjsfy ^esey skins of parchment. I am iu 
fact completing the purchase of the shop 
next door, which I have bought of Jones. 
Mr. Ti^es is in great good Immour, shakes 
me by the hand, wishes tnie joy of the pur¬ 
chase, and hands me his bill of costs. 

' This volnniinouB document is not pleasant 
reading, but I work away steadilyThrougli 
^attending you,” “writing you," “searching 


for appearance,” and numberless iteths int;!ro> 
dueod by the aggravative prefix oC' “ "^u 
having ” “ I having,” &o.‘j &&, until I 

come to the diarge for pFe^riii^ con¬ 
veyance itself, a long way down the fourth’ 
column: “ Drawing diaft conveyance, ^oit. tlO, 

Mr ' ■ ■ , ' 

Good gracious! sixty folios of seVenty-tWO 
words each: four thousand three handled and 
twenty words expended over the transfer from, 
Jones of the poor little barber’s shop next 
door. Stop! “Transmitting draft conveyance 
to Counsel to settle. Paid him and clerk, 
^‘ 3 .' 3 ». Od. Engrossing same, fos. 60 ” (on 
greasy skins of parchment) "£ 2 , Os. Od'' and 
so on. ' 

I cannot avoid recurring to the extra¬ 
ordinary drain upon the English langu.age 
necessary to the transfer of the barber’s shop 
from the possession of Jones to myself. Four 
thousand three hundred and twenty words ! 

1 become curious to know by what elaborate 
system of verbosity four tliousand three hun¬ 
dred and twenty words can be expended on 
this simple proceeding, and Mr. Tapes (who 
conlinues to be in a genial humour) kindly 
directs my attention to the “general words” 
ns an example. They are, Mr. Tapes informs 
me, so very cum()rehensive: “Together 
with all and singular houses, outhouses, edi¬ 
fices, buildings, barns, stables, dove houses, 
yards, gardens, orchards, backsides, commons, 
common of pasture, common of turbai'y, 
trees, woods, underwoods, mounds, fences, 
ilitolics, hedges, ways, waters, watercourses, 
liberties, privileges, easements, profits, com¬ 
modities, emoluments, hereditaments and 
i)p])urleuaiices whatsoever,” to the poor un¬ 
fortunate barber’s shop next door, “or to 
“any part thereof by any possibility belonging 
or in anywise ajqMirtainhig. Anything to the 
contrary thereof iu anywise notwithstanding.” 

I am willing to leave it to the Lord High 
Cliancellor of England to say what possible 
groves of trees, woo<l8, und«rwoo<ls ; what 
gardens, orchards, commons, common of tttr- 
biry (whatever that may bo), mounds, 
ditches, fences, or dove houses,” the most 
lynx-eyed lawyer could discover within the 
shop, sitting-room, bed-room, and kitchen of 
Jone.s’8 house next door, which 1 have just 
purchased. 

Garried away out of my usually equable 
frame of mind by the perusal of these 
exasperating documents, I mention the 
matter (irascibly, 1 confess) to Taj>^, He 
is down upon me iu one moment with the 
Gommentavies of the great Blackstone: “The 
matter,” he says, quoting from the Oom- 
nieiitaries aforesaid, “must be legally and 
orderly set forth; that i^ there must be 
words sufficient to specify the agreement and* 
bind the parties ; which sufficiency most be 
left to the courts of law to determine.” 

“ Hah ! ” I say, “ left to the courts of law 
to determine." 

Then, there is Tapes, proceeding steadily;, 
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—“Fpr it ip n(<rt absolutely necessary in law 
to have all. tbe formal parts that are usually 
drawn oat in deeds, so as there be sutHdent 
words to declare clearly and legally the par¬ 
ties’meaning.” 

“Then, do yott mean to tell me, Mr. Tapes,” 
I ask, “that you found it .absolutely neces¬ 
sary to iotfoauce that long story about the 
trees, and the underwoods, and all that, to 
say nothing of the supplementary explaimtibu 
about the house being ‘ free and dear, and 
freely, and clearly, and absolutely acquitted, 
exonerated, released, and for ever disdiarged, 
or otherwise by &c. well and sudicieltitly 
saved, defended, kept harmless, and indem¬ 
nified against all estates, titles, troubles, 
charges, debts, and incumbrances, to bo 
made, executed, occasioned, or suffered, &c., 
&c., &o,? Do you mean to say that j on found 
ail this necessary before you could conscien¬ 
tiously tell me that Jones’s house was no 
longer Jones’s, but mine ? ” 

I aited in considerable wrath for Tapes’s 
reply. It came, as 1 expected, out of tite 
Commeutarica of tho great Iflackstone: 
“But,” so it ran, “as these formal and 
orderly parts are calculated to convey the 
meaniii" in the clearest, dislinctest, and most 
effectual maimer, and have been well con¬ 
sidered and settled by the wisdom of succes¬ 
sive ages, it is prudent not to depart from 
them without good reason or urgent neces¬ 
sity, and therefore” (Mr, Tapes reads tliis 
with considerablo unction) “such of them 
as are appropriate to deeds containing a«cou- 
veyance of land, shall be mentioned in the 
usual order.” 

Clearly, the great Blackstone, the wisdom 
of successive hges, and Mr. Tapes, must be 
right. ^ 

There is one thing more, however, which 
I should wish to mention. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone informs me in his Comnrentarius 
upon the laws of England, that a deed is the 
moat solemn and authentic act tliat a man 
can possibly perform with relation to the 
disposal of his property ; and, therefore, a 
man, he says, shall always be estopped by 
his own deed, or not permitted to aver or 
prove anything in contradiction to what 
ne has once so solemnly and deliberately 
avowed. Now, I would put it candidly to 
any uanrofessional reader who has performed 
this BQlemu and authentic act, whether he 
has been quite clearly in possession of all the 
. involved hearings of the deed at the time of 
its executibn 1 I would go further even, 
and ask whether any professional reader 
could undertake to master tlie design of a 
deed of sixty or seventy folios without cou- 
siderable exertion and within a reasonable 
time! I am resigned to leave the matter 
for the present under the shadow of the 
groat upas-tree “ Precedentpraying only 
that some great legal giant may arise to hew 
down -the pernicious tree, and bare the sub¬ 
ject moro freely to the light of day. 


If aijy one thinks thait such a proceeding ^ 
would diminish the business pronto of Mr. 
Tapes, I beg to demur to that I am 
rather certain that if the expenses of con- 
vey.ance were lesseneil, and the intricacies 
which clog the proof of title wore modified, a 
much brisker conveyancing business would 
fall to the lot of that gentleman, than bo ot 
present enjoys. 
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At the window of that Grey-headed Noble^ ' 
man, where 1 lodge, may be found execlleni 
entertainment. Tiiore the contemplative man 
may have his recreation, perhaps about as 
well as by walking after Mr. Walton. For 
every figure that goes by, seta .astir a train of 
thoughts and images concerning the ways of 
this most ciirioua people. They go by under¬ 
neath wilji such noise and clatter—men, 
women, and children. Nay, for that matter, 
there arc those polished refiectois and bits of 
looking-glass beside me, to the right and left, 
which report faithfully all lliiugs below,without 
giving the beholder the trouble of stretching 
forth his neck. Yon may see there the 
figures coming on dioramically ; and by- 
aiid-by there comes along dioramicany, 
a strange figure, of the undertaker order— 
in healing and garb, plmnly suggestive of 
woe. 

This gentleman, so connected with the sad 
pi'ofessiou, is arrayed in a decent suit of 
black. Beautiful in fit and smooth in texture 
is his funereal raiment. But what is strange, 
he hath on his head a tri-cornered cocked 
hat, from an angle of which floats a long 
black veil, trained in a festoon down to 
his heels nearly. The veil floats after him 
dismally wlmreaoqycr lie goes. He has, be¬ 
sides, trajipiugs of black silk disposed in 
plaits, much like an andlent bagwig, hanging 
about him rearwards. Black stockings, shoea 
and buckles, finish the man of mourning be¬ 
low. He liears hi his hand large sheeto of 
paper unfolded. 

The undertaking interest must be petted 
and encoun-^ed exceedingly. For I meet 
those gentlemen at every turn and corner, 
tripping along with light step ajad unspotted 
pumps, wrapped up contemplatively in their 
mortuary business. It must thrive, the 
mortuary business, thf professional portion, 
tliat is. 

1 see him every day tripping up with 
neckcloth most beautiful and fair tdlook at, 
—ringing the bell softly, and handing in his 
document to tho maid-servant, who takes it 
silently. Who looks at it curiously, too, and 
with an eager intqfest: for, in this fashion, is 
first made known the death of friend or im- . 
mediate neighbour. I remark that, on such 
oceasioss, tho usual familiar relations of 
ladies and gentlemen in the lower nuaks of 
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life are' properly anspeaded. My Eitle 
Bntcliwoman, looks serious, and attempts no 
•.conversation, as she does with the gentleihen 
who bring her bread and milk of a rooming. 
"Ho too,—Intelligencer, as he is called,—^is 
impassive, and has his features composed to a 
sail smile. Terrible nightmare this must be 
in a social system, these black spectres com¬ 
ing to your door periodically, stalking up 
the step^t any hour, festive or otherwise, 
■with theirSsudget. It is Pale. Death knocking 
impartially at the dwellings of the rich and 
of the poor, fearfully realised. Conceive a 
dear friend lying tick, and in extremity, 
perhaps. Wliat anxious hearts and troubled 
’Spirits must the news, that the sable intel¬ 
ligencer is. coming down the street set on the 
watch ! Will he piiss the door ? 

I see, one day, a defunct borne out to be in¬ 
terred in an .ancient chni'ch, and it is surpris¬ 
ing to count the vast number of these gentle¬ 
men that wait on him to the grave. The poor 
deceased is, as it were, mobbed by them. 
They crowd about him in every shade of 
sepulchral costume; cocked hats, cloaks, veils, 
darkening the air. They are in possession 
of the poor remains, and rule despotically 
while their little reigu endures ; as do their 
undertaking brethren all the woi-ld over. 
Terrible invasion of the one dark nnaii, whom 
none has 'spirit or heart to gainsay : awful 
serupnlou8ues.s of white neckcloth and beadle 
dignjty, cowing utterly the mourning and 
bereaved. 

“ O 1 the vultures! the vultures! ” says 
mine host of the Grey-headed Nobleman be¬ 
tween his teeth (he has stolen behind me 
' softly as I take the contemplative man’s re¬ 
creation) ; “ they scent the deatl from afar 
off, and flock round greedily! Sec the. 
sleek rascal ! how briskly ho trips along to 
his work. 0! the vultures! ” 

"Why so harden the intelligencers?” I 
a-sk. “ There must be necessity for them, or 
they could not be at'U.ll.” 

‘‘ Ah! ” says mine host with a Frenchman’s 
grimace, “you see not what a country this of 
ours is! We groan under them: we let 
them fix their talons in us‘, and yet we bear 
with them. And why? because of our own 
wi'cti^|red pride! ” 

" How so ?” I ask. 

My host, twisted himself eelwise, as he 
made answer, “ Because we hold it a grand 
and glorious thing to have the vultures at 
onr funerals. The greater number, the 
greater state. The fiiore vultures, the more 
grief. The more intelligencers, the greater 
man. ^’he neighbours will whisper together 
tJee how great this man must have I 
having so many vultures!” 

, 0 . here think within myself of a certain 
people who are given to such things as 
* mutes, baton-men, featfiera, and Flanders 
. horses; and of • their neighbours who de¬ 
light in Wakes, contending wkh one 
aaoiQfer who sh^ be foremost in such 


ftmeraal display, l^ho' gather their friends 
at a groaning hoard as for a fostival; and 
charter the service of ,a long tram of 
Keeners, Wallers, knd sneh fdnotionariee^ 
who have small heed if the sarrivora’ 
substance be all swallowed up in the profit¬ 
less display. What will the nsighbonrs say 
—what will the many-headed Mrs. Grundy 
say? 

0 Curious enough my host proceeds to tell 
me tliat there are Butch Keeners also, whose 
name sounds like Huildebekers or Howlers. 
You pay these gentlemen a certain conside¬ 
ration, and it is to be presumed they will 
come and howl over the remains 'with all 
good will. Working himself into righteous 
indignation, he anathematises the whole 
system, root and branches. Poor soul! I 
suspect he has had to do with them before 
now, and that they have wrung his withers 
sorely. 

Those who have sojourned in France, and 
who have been there afflicted with‘loss of 
friend or relative, will call to mind the troop 
of black men in cleanly neckcloths, too^ and 
shining black, who are wont to make inva¬ 
sion of the house at such drdbry seasons. 
They will be mindful how these same black 
men would come into formal possession of 
effects, sealing up carefully, opening secret 
places, ransacking drawers and trunks, ap¬ 
pro i.sing all things, with a cruel exactness and 
endless delays. 

So much with respect to defunct Myn- 
j hefjrs. Tliere are some other little points 
! concerning him (when in the flesh) which 
may be worth noting in this place. I am 
utterly surprised at Mynheer’s not beinw more 
of a reading man. Bather, it should be no 
, surprise to one who thinks over the nature 
of the roan and his ways; hut still it remains 
to be accounted for, taking it commercially, 
how there should bo so few book shops 
in the great towns—^the great towns,— 
for in the smaller you might hunt hc^pe- 
lessly for days, and go nigh to perishing 
for want of literary pabulum. But take 
Amsterdam—a notable plaoe. I do suppose 
(under correction) there are not a dozen 
book-stores in the whole city; which number 
might, under certain circumst.ances, he taken 
as amply sufficient for an earnest reading 
I community. But, there is then theg^uality 
' of these book-stores to be taken into account. 
Firstly, they are small narrow places, fur- 
nishecl scantily with a few shelves; the whifle 
stock to be taken at say from three to four 
hundred volumes ; these, too, mostly of the 
ephemeral order, political or religious. Some 
of the dozen are altogether French, and sell 
mainly French novels, imported.. Some 
men’s shelves are alm<»t filled with thode en¬ 
ticing little volume^ reprints of |!n#sh 
works, done at Leipsic, clearly brought there 
for the English passer-by or sojo^mm*. 
With these aeductions, the native book de¬ 
mand seems to shrink away to very small 
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conup^ indeod.' So, at least does it Kpveax 
on the svi^e, ahd to a tniveUfr’a superndal 
view. 

There is scune light work done in the 
way of tranelation, however. Turning over 
the volomes of an Anglo-Dutch trauer, I j 
find on the counter, three fresh hot-pressed 
volumes, of royalest-qctavo size, which I find 
on examination to be a work of fiction entitled 
“Klcine Dora." The Proprietor of bt^k- 
store informs me fluently that it is a work 
of all others tne newest, being the latest 
effort of the well-known Heer Karl Dickens. 
Kleine Dora is the Little Dorrit, done*iiito 
' Dutch, with Heaven only knows what jumble 
and mystification. I find the illustrations to 
the work reduced to the size of stereoscopic 
pictures, and gathered some dozen together 
on a siugle page, with consider able loss of 
effect, as may be well conceived—but with 
this result^ that you liavc the whole trials 
and adventures of Kleine Dora presented 
panoramically, and at a single view. On a 
shelf, too, 1 find Bleak House, and marvel 
what they can make of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the scene in his High Court, “ Beglud- 
ship’a pardon,"’is represented by Dutch words 
run into one another, and so that point may 
possibly have been seized; but 1 tremble 
when I think 'of Jo, and the Inkwich, and 
Tom’s All-alone. In what diction.ary extant 
will our poor Dutch Hodman find Ink- 
wich ? 

To lopk Again a little closer at the social 
ways of my Dutchman,—what does he,,with 
his misbehaved Mynheers, and Ne’er-do- 
wells } A serious question to touch at tliis 
present time, when the world is .ill agog of 
Keformatory nbtion—Mettray, Silent System, 
and,Mr. Eecorder Hill. 

Without having gone systematically to 
the Work, or obtaining tabular statements 
from governors of asylums and such places, 
or indeed in any manner affecting to do 
move than graze the subject, it must be 
granted that Mynheerhas some queernotions 
as to the treatment of his Ne’er-do-wells: 
to say nothing of the great I)ig-in-the- Fields 
principle, carried out at those penal settle¬ 
ments the world has often heard of; where 
the land becomes a criminal country, bear¬ 
ing criminal crops and crimin.al verdure, 
and .jpnds out criminal wares, and is alto¬ 
gether teeming with genial Botany Bay in¬ 
fluences ; within a stone’s throw, too, were 
the non-criminal world, from which the ih- 
nosest-Mynbeer may look complacently from 
afar off at the Dismal Swamp, where his 
brother reclaims bog and polder all day long 
—and ef entuaily reclaims himself it is to be 
hoped. This Bog Eeforniatory, however, the 
"world knows of pretty well. But without 
tbnehing on such matters as schodnle, dietary 
fwale, able-bodied adults, and the like, a few 
brpadfacts may be stated here as to Mynheer’s 
gaol discipline generally. 

Ha does not hang his brother upon a tree. 


He objects cdcstitatiTooftlly 4 o thus dealii^ 
capitally with his brothmr. The dungeon is 
the panacea. Little crime, little dungeon: 
greater crime, more dungeon. Dungeon, in a 
word, quan. suf. He mostly" iclassea his 
prisoners, i^er deliota, or offsncee—which may 
be proper enough: but unhappily he has no 
subdivision fur the respective ages. Thus, 
old and young, boy matriculated, and man 
graduated, are jumbled togeth^to equalise. 
their attainiiiepts. This is a fut^ system, as 
all who have thought upon the matter must 
see at a glance. Further, the public transOTes- 
sious arc visited with confinement, as has been 
mentioned ; but infracliuu of the prison laws 
is puniahetl with singular rigour. Solitary 
confinement is the pojiular vindication of such 
infringement; up at Leow'ardcn is a strong • 
place, compassed about wuth strong walls, 
where the wicked do penance fur their sins. 
All arrangements seem decent and whole- 
surac, until the strriugcr is led down into a 
]>luce that looks like the bear pit in the 
Zoological Gardens. At one side of the pit 
are low arched doors like the entrance to 
Bruin’s lodgings, covered up with a thick 
iron grating, through which may be made 
out iudistini^ figures, coiled up in corners, 
like wild beasts in their dens, seemingly 
insensible to all things outside. That row 
of gratings and caged men is a horrible 
sight—more hoiTible when it is known that 
some are kept thus for life. Many more 
for long terms of years. .Those grated arches 
suggest vault entrances as well as Bruin’s 
den —only, vaults for the living. There 
results, strange to say, not that insatiity 
or melancholy madness, which is popularly 
expected ; but a certain <lull insensibility and 
unconsciousness. Can such system be whole¬ 
some as a warning or terror to those outside ; 
which, indeed, is the aim of all punishment; 
for bow shall evil-doers outside know and 
Iiave conviction oT the liorrurs of that soli¬ 
tary Bi uiu's lien ? Beiter, perhaps, that old 
hanging on ,a tree, or Mr. Philips’s nostrum, 
of the high place, to be seen by all the 
country round, and the gloomy black flag 
waving over it eternally. 

A friend of his, wlio now writes, was taken 
over one of these gloomy asylums, by a 
gentleman of easy manners and fluent 
address. He might have been an ancient 
emigre Abbe, his whole air was so gentle ;. 
with that dash of the P^re Noble, which to 
the very last cleaves to the Frenchman 
stricken in years. He was filled with noble 
thoughts, and descanted fluently on the sad 
disoiganisation of society, then tp-evalent. 
How men who had once swerved from the 
straight path, ebntinueddo grow worse and 
worse, until sunk hopelessly in iniquity. He 
pointed out feelingly how it was tliese small 
beginnings inadff prisons overflow; how, 
if men could but guard themselves against 
the approaches uf crime all would he well. 
He snook his head profoundly es he showed 
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lii0 marked disapproval of tlie syatem of oon- 
foanding togetlier tlid earlier and latest stages 
of crime, and was altogether very edifying in 
Ilia language. Ho showed the prisoners’ 
chapel of ense, and the library, delivering 
excellent .reflections on the works themselves 
and their authors ; and finally, at departure, 
was proved to be no other than a convict 
schoolmaster, who had been doing a little in 
the forgei^y line. He was the show prisoner 
of the plaSt—a prize format, of wliom the 
establishment was justly proud. 

There are many men down in that mena¬ 
gerie pit who may also be taken for show- 
prisoners ; unfortunates who have been in 
vault beyond the memory of niau almost. 
One, who fired at a certain prince of high 
degree many, many years since, shall have to 
look out through the bars of his deii to the 
hour of his death. The keeper that shows 
■yon round, will tell the whole story. 

As T am taming over this rueful subject, 
still sitting at the window of the Grey-headed 
Nobleman, I find it has grown to be dark, 
and that the shop-windows below are being 
lighted up. This, during the progress of that 
funereal and prison reverie. Wlien suddenly 
the door opens softly, and the Grey-headed 
Nobleman himself puts his bead in, desiring 
to know if he may come in further. He has 
come in with a request, that, as tiie evenings 
are growing dull and Mynheer may have 
possibly used up all the sights of the place, 
perhaps—would it be asking too much ]— 
perhaps Myulieer would come down to their 
little room, and have a dish of tea. I’eriiaps 
it would seem a liberty—only he thought^ 
that is— 

By all means. Much indebted for his kind 
offer. Shall go down to the family circle 
with all convenient speed. To say notliiiig 
of the profit of being privileged with a 
glimpse into genuine '‘Dutch penetralia. 
Therefore, 1 follow a® he leads the way down, 
taking tJie white off the walls as usual, until 
we halt on tlic first landing, at a door. This 
is where the Grey-headed Nobleman and his 
family live. 

A nuirvollous little room ; with family, 
furniture, odds and ends, pianoforte, tea- 
things, china, and Dutch dog crammed in. 
I stand “in ,the door-way, as one blocked up 
and incapable of moving further; until the 
Grey-headed Nobleman hiniself opens a pas¬ 
sage. Wife toGrey-headedNoldeman,mother 
to ditto, grown up son to ditto, children of 
dilliK. all ages,—governe.ss of ditto, working 
WKl cmaev ; female friend to ditto, had in for 
^ thernsh of tea. But all fitted in togetliev— 
dove-tailed, like the angular pieces in the 
pujszle-box. Where / was to be fitted in, was 
the mystery. . 

I'he sensation at the entrance of the 


stranger' was smothered by the universal 
introduction of wife, parent, grown-up son, 
and even of children. The Dutch hound 
is not intredueeiL who, for all that, has been 
making himself Known by sustained and 
menacing growling. While I am being fitted 
into the puzzle-box, the apparatus for keep¬ 
ing the kettle warm, which is kept on the 
ground, is well nigh overturned. Tlien the 
tjmo passes agreeably enough.' A daughter 
of the house is put forward H break English 
—^liaving liad lessons in that tongue; and, 
being looked on as a sort of prodigy by her 
family. But, the daughter of the house'is 
shy, and makes a poor hand of it. 1 give 
all duo encouragement; but it will not do. 
I think the family see that it is a failure, 
and do not push the matter much farther. 
Tlien, the lung sou, who is musical, is fitted 
in at the piano, and performs indifferently 
well. Ho is of good purpose, however, and 
means ids best, which is everything. Then, 
as a great trea^ certain coloured prints, after* 
the Baxter process, are introduced with an 
extraordinary flourish. A great rarity, that 
you may not see every day! and olwcrve, 
many voices impressing the fact. noisily. 
“ Ingliss, sair, you will zee, Ingliss, Ingliss!” 
So 1 do see. A little mug on tiie chimney- 
piece is similarly exhibited as Ingliss; and 
1 can only say—returning thanks—that I am 
proud to see the British products so mncli 
esteemed. Therefor*e I heartily admire the 
Britisl) mug. . • 

. 5 , am presently invited to give my views 
of the country, which I do elaborately ; but 
not perhaps witii the freshness I have done 
in these notes. I then give some lights ou 
places at home, corroborafed strongly by 
the young man, who has been as far as 
London, and has seen what he calls Zeidnam. 
He has hrouglrt home prints of Zeidnam, also 
in theBaxterian manner ; which he is good 
enough to explain for me. Then there is 
some famous Anisette, which the Grey-headed 
Nohlenian has often said T should taste, and 
wliich is now brought out from the depths of 
au ancient cab'met, and Which tastes very 
rich and oily. 

Then anotlier daughter of the house is put 
to sing, and singeth French and German 
songs creditably. But, nothing of Dutch pro¬ 
duce. And 1 remark too, tnat th%young 
mail when he plays, plays only German and 
French productions, and turns his back on his 
native music ; which very much recalls that 
French gentility, and French millinery, and 
chattering of French up at La Haye. Wiiieh 
striving after French pinchbeck, it must be 
conceiied, is not to be found in tiie Dutch 
country alone, but is spread very widely 
through Europe. 

So, at a reasonable hour I rise and make 
my bow to the good-^tured family. 
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•' ATSr IDEA OE MINE *0 be regarded as mere privates in the 

,1 AJN J.Y1 I Root Guards, but jw allegorical peisooages, 

EMKRGiNa,theotherday,iuto the open street | stationed there with gun and bayonet tc. keep- 
,i from an exhibition of pietures at the West j out Purpose, and to mount guard over the 
I End of London, I was much iiiipre.'Sed by the I lassitude of the Fine Arts, laid uji in the ' 
contrast between the polite bearing of the lavender of other ages, 

K Fine Arts, and the rudeness of 'cal life. 1 w as so clnirmed by these discoveries, and 
Inside ^he gallery, all the people in the pic- particularly the la.st, that I ste]>2)ed into my 
tnres l>ad pointedly referred to me in every club (the Associated Lores), with the idea of 
cock of their highly feathered hats, in every writing an essay, to be entitled The I’niise of 
wrinkle of their highly shished doublets, in Painting. Tint, as 1 . am of a lliscriminaloiy 
every stride and straddle of tlieir highly turn, even in my adiuiratiou, I meditated 
musculai legs. Outside, 1 did not observe that in its stead a little i)roject of reform, which I 
I exercised any inllueiice on the crowd who proceed to submit to the Royal Academy of 
were pur-suing their business or their plea- Arts—of whose co-operation 1 have no doubt ' 

sure ; or that those insensible persons at all —and to the public. ! 

altered tbe expression of tlieir connteiiances Levotoil as I am to the pictures which it I 

for ray sake. Inside, nothing could be done is tbe pride and privilege of the present ago I 

i wilhoiil me. Were a pair of eyes in qiiostion, to priKluce in this land of the free and refuge 
] they must smirk at me : were a pair of spurs of the slave, I ciiuuot disguise from myself |! 
in question, they must glint .at mo ; ware ailhe fact that 1 know all the Models. 1 c.onnot |i 
pair ot boots in question, they must stretch j shut my eyes to the gloomy truth, that my i! 
' tiiomselves out on forms and heuehes to cap-kellow-eountrymcn and countrywomen .are ii 
r tivate me. Whereas, it ajqreared to me, that ibiit too well acquiiiiited by sight with every ij 
' the eyes and the sjiurs and the bouts that j member of that limited profession which sits j! 

I were outside, all had more or less of their to painters at so much an houi-. I cannot bo il 
own to do, and did it; thereby-reducing me deaf to the whisjjcr of my conscience that wo 1! 

i to llio station of quite an miiiuportaut per- have had enough of them. 1 am unable to ,1 
; sonage. 1 had occasion to make tlie same silence the still small voice which tells mo 

remark in reference to Uie Passions. Nothing that I am tired to deaUi of that young man ' 

\ could exceed the good-bi-ccdiug with, wliieh, with the large chest, and that I would Uiank- ; 

ii inside the gallery, they had entreated me not fully accept a less symmetrical young man 
' to distui'b myself on their account, and had with a smaller chest, or even with a chest in 

l| observe that they wei-e vdiat which the sletlicscope might detect a weak- Il 

I the children call, “only in rfuii.” Outside, ness. Immaculate as that other young man’s ij 
j on the other hand, they were quite ob- legs are, 1 .am sick of his legs. A novelty, 
streperous, and no more cared to jireservo oven though it were bandy, would be a sweet 
a good understanding with mo than it 1 laid and soothing relief to me. 

I been (jie of the sparrows in the gutter. A My feelings ai-e, I say, the • feelings of 
I similar barbarous tendency to reality, to thousands who sulTer with me under the i 
change and movement, and to the knowledge oppression of this nightmare of Models, and | 
of the Bi-eseiit as a something of interest I therefore reckon with certainty on the i 
sprung out of the Past and melting into the general sufiport in my project for caring the ! 
Future, was to he noted on eveiy external evil. My project is as follows; j 

object: insomuch that the passing from the 1 . That the young man with the large I 
inside of the gallery to the outside w'as like chest be promptly taken into custody, and I 
tlie transition from Madame Tnssaud’s wax- contlued in tbe Tower, 
work, or a t.iwdry fancy ball in the Sleeping 2. That the young mat^with the immaeu- 
Beauty’s palace during the hundred years of late legs be promptly taken uiio custody, and 
j enchantment, to a windy mounfciin or tbe confined in (Sieenwich Hospital; and that 
j rolling sea. I understood now, what I had his legs be there immediately ampubvtcd 
I never understood before, why there were two (under Ihloroform), and decently buried 
I senti-Les at the exhibition-door. These are within the precincts of the building. 
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V , 9. Thftt the young wraian with the long dismal storehouse, will naturally shun it, 
eyelashes be sent to the Magdalen untU and as all good parents may confidently be 
further orders. ejcpected to teach their ohildi-en in awe- 

4 . Thait every other Model be immediaWy striekon whispers to avoid it, it would be 
■ seized, veiled, and placed in solitary confine- mipertluous to take precautions agntust the 

mont. intrusion of any casual visitors. But, it will 

5 . That the fancy-dress establishment of 1 )C necessary (so touching is the constancy 

the hlessrs. Nathan in Titchbourne street, and so enthralling the affection with which 
llsymm'ketu be razed to the grouml, and the painters cling'to Models), to make it 
stock in time seized; and further, that all CHjfital for any professor of the art of 
slashed dresses of the period of Charles the painting to be found in the- Institution on 
Second, all buff jcrkius of the Commonwealth, .any pretence whatever; dud to reiiiler it 
and all large boots of whatsoever description, incumbent on the judges of the land, receiving 
found in such _ stock, he publicly burnt, as proot of such oflence according to the usutS 
old and ineorrigible offenders. laws of evidence, to sentence the offender to 

6 . That the premises of the Messrs. Pratt death, without hope of mercy. 

in Bond street, as being in the occupation of The east and west sides of this building to' 
the leaders of theStill-life Model Department, be fitted np, each with its own sleeping 
be rigidly searched, and that ail (lie old curio- rooms, domestic offices, dining-hall, and 
sifcy shops in‘Wardour street and elsewliere be chapel. The e.ast side to be called The Ride 
likewise rigiilly searched, and that all offen- of the Male Models ; the west side to be 
sively notorious property found therein be called The Side of the ifemalo Models. Every 
brought aw.ay. That is to say: all sleel-cajis preparation being completed for the rocep- 
and armour of whatsoever description, all large lion of these unhappy persons, hither would 
spurs and spAr-leatheirs, all bossy tankards, be brought; from the Towei’, the young man 
all knobby drinking glasses, all ancient bottles with the large chest; from Clroenwieh IIos- 
and jugs, all high-backed chairs, all twisted- pital, the young man without the irmnacnlate 
legged tables, all carpets, covers, and bang- legs ; from the M.agdalen, the young woman 
ings, all remarkable swords and daggers, with the long eyelashes. Hither too, would 
all strangely bound obi books, and all B|)in- he brought, all in cl6se custody and heavily 
ning wheels. (The last-iianied to be broken veiled, the whole offending family of live 

on the spot.) _ Models. Hither, a procession of hearses 

It m.ay be objected by the scrupulous, that' would convey them in the dead of night; the 
the loss of property thus caused would fall first hearse containing the aggravating 
heavily on individuals, and would bo a greater patwarch with the white bearti, .and tlie pious 
I punishniuut than could be justified, even by ■ grandmother with the veinous hands; the 
the immense provocation the jmblic has re-j last, containing the innocent but misguided 
I ceived. My_ answer is, that my project is child who has long been accustomed to sit on j 

based on principles of justice, ami that 1 j a cruelly knotty bench, and blow bubbles 

tborofore propose to compensate thc.se persons ."roin a piiie. From this place of seclusion 

by paying the purchase-price of all the and ex; iation, they should never more be i 

articles seized. permitted to come forth. And adapting an 

; For this purpose (anrFfor another to be idea, from the eloquent pamphlet of Mr. 

presently mentioned), I propose that the Oommissioneu Fhillips on capital punish- 
! government be empowered to raise by tbe .ment, I would have a gorgeous flag per- 
issue of exchequer bills, a sum not exceeding jietually waving from the apex of the rool^ 
three millions sterling. Inasmuch as it would on which should be inscribed, in mediaeval 
be necessary to purchase of Messrs. Hunt characters, The Goave OF THE Models. 
and Boskell, gohlsmiths and jewellers of But, still rosfectiug the eternal principles 
New Bond Street, ami likewise of Mr. of justice^ 1 would not confiscate the money- 
, Hauco^, goldsmith and jeweller of the same | earning opportunities of the socially de- 

1 place, ■^rious highly-exasperating tall cups ceased. This brings me to the last object to 

and covers wrought in precious metals, which! which the residue of the capital of th^ie mil- 
I daily find their way into ynctures, to the; lions should be appropriated. Assuming, 

I persecution, terror, and cxbausl.ion of the; say the young man with the large chest, to 

public, my calculation is, that two millions of have been able to earn by that elieat two 
I the three would be sunk in the p.aynients shillings an hour (I take that to lie high, but 
iudisjiensable to the public relief. bis cbesL is very large), for six hours a «lay 

The rem.iining million to be' devoted to during six mouths of the year, that young 
I ti«e two remaining objects now to be described, inmi’s gains, in round numbers, would amount 
1 . Firstly, to the construction of a large to ninety pounds par annum. I would pay 
building (if no edifice sufficiently inconvenient that young man that .income, and, though 
and hideous to serve a national purpose bo civilly dead, he should retain the power of 
already in existence), in which the seizeil disposing of his property by will Neither 
property shall be deposited in strict seclusion would 1 amputate the legs of that other 
for ever. As the pubii'e, all <m- its tong and young man, without allowing him, besides, a 
; terrible experience of the contents of this pension for their loss in the public service. 
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The rights of the young iromsin with the 
eyelashes would be similarly respected. No 
Model would suffer, except in liberty, by tlie 
incalculable addition to tne stock of general 
comfort and happiness. Over and above 
these great advantages,'' I would concede to 
the Models the right of encasing themselves 
in all the armour, wearing all the fancy 
dresses, lolling in all the high-backed chairs, 
putting on the boots of all periodf^ and 
striding them under, over, or upon, all the 
twisted-legged tables, and pretemling to <lriiik 
out of all tbe knobby glasses and bos.sy 
tankards, in the collection. As thojr have 
seldom done anything else, and, happily for 
themselves, have seldom been used to do this 
to any purpose but the display of themselves 
and the property, I conceive that they woohl 
h:trdly discern a ditforence between their 
being under the proposed restraint and being 
still at large. 

This is my project. Whether the with¬ 
drawal oftl'o Models would reduce our men 
of genius, who paint pictures, to tlio shameful 
necessity of wn-stiug their great art to tlie 
telling of stories and conveying of ideas, is a 
question upon wliich I do not feel called to 
enter, - To close with quite anotlier liea<l of 
remark, I will observe tlnvt 1 may be told 
that the Act of Parliament necessary for 
tarrying out my piu’pose, is a sweeping one, 
and might be opposed. 1 have considored 
that, too, and have tliscovered the reiilbdy. 
It is (wliich can bo easily done), but to get 
some contineiiUl sovereign to (Icmaiid it, on 
a threat of invasion, fire, sword, .ami exter¬ 
mination ; and <a spirited Minister wiji 
do his utmost to pass, it with the greatest 
alacrity. 

^ _ _ I 

Mil. PEARSON. 

' ■ ■' • 

iNTKRLicnim, 2£th September, 1057. 

OEAnKBT StSTEll, 

I promised 1 would tell you faithfnlly all the 
events of Uiat great day of my life— I could 
not hear to think of those things, still less to 
write about them, till time had somewhat 
calmed tlie terrible effect they had upon my 
whole being; indeed even now I am sure a 
recurrence to that day will cause mo much 
paiE#-hut I will redeem my promise. I sh.ill 
relate to you tbe events just as they occurred, 
and the manner in which they affected me. 

You know how reluctant a consent papa 
gave to my engagement with Ei-nest—how 
long and vehemently he opposed it, forhiil- 
ding Ernest the house, and using every 
means in his power to make me forget liini. 
I was forced into all the gaiety of the Lon¬ 
don season, and then nothing would do hut I 
must accompany papa to the German baths. 
It WM of no avail; J was so very unhappy, 
that T at last grew seriously ill, and we re¬ 
turned to England. 1 know my complaint 
quite puzzled that dear good Dr. Roberta: one 


day he hatf guessed, and I half confessed tbe . 
cause, and then he had a long conversation 
with papa, after which papa gave way, and 
allowed Eraest bo visit ait OUT’ house. 

It was a great delight to see Ernest again 
—to be able to talk to him, to listen to all he 
had to say about his de.arly lotted pmnting. 
Yet tliere were a great many thiijgs to 
hinder perfect liappiness, Pujm and &Qest 
never got on together, they ai€^o differently 
eonstitutcd-7-papii, a man of business, and ■ 
Eraest all for art; and papa never seemed to 
be able to forgive him for h.iviug attracted 
my love. He was often very taunting and 
hard to Ernest, hinting that lie chiefly eared 
for me iiecauae I was the daughter of a rich 
man. So half the time I spent with Ernest 
was occupied in smoothing down matters, ■ 
anil in trying to exjilain away the sharp 
things papa had .s.aid f for I knew Ernest, 
with nis high spirit, felt all this conduct very 
deeply, and I was in constant fear, day after 
day, that Ernest would answer papa in his 
own language, that there wouhl be a com- 
]iJetc rupture between them, and that I 
mIiouM again lose Ernest. 

Aftairs did not iiupi'ove—all my attempts 
to promote a better understanding between 
]iapa and Ernest failed entirely, and then 
1 became sensible of a gradual change in. 
Erne.st’s manner. Ho would become at times 
strangely absorbed in thought, breaking sud¬ 
denly away from the subject of conversation, 
and appearing irritated even with me when 
1 attempted to arouse him. 

There was evidently something pressing on 
Ernest’s mind. T tried harrl to discover the 
cause, whether it was thitt he dwelt on 
papa’s unkind remarks, or whether pecuniary 
matters embarrassed him ; all my attempts 
were in vain. 

On the second Wednesday in J!ist..TuIy, papa 
came down to breakfast not in the best of 
humour; he had had a touch of thg gout 
ill the night, so by my persuasion he gave 
up going to town, and T wrote off to Dr. 
[tohcrls to ask liitii, if ])0.ssible, to call on 
pajia during the day. 

You know how irritable the gout always 
reiidfrs papa, and though I always try to 
make every allowance for him, I was cer¬ 
tainly very much hurt by his manner of 
talking .aliout Ernest, and 1 b*egged that he 
would change the subject. At that moment 
the .servant announced that Ernest had ' 
called; I was in hdpes that papa had not 
lieard the man, and I whispered to him 
to say that his master ■w'aa ill and that I 
could not see any one; but unfortunately 
pajia did hear what the servant liad snid.aud 
Would insist on Ernest being shown into the 
room, remarking that he would not have it 
thrown in his teeth tliat lie had again turned 
my lover from the door. 

Oh,-Clara! I could have given worlds if 
Ernest had not called that day ; I felt from 
papa’s irritable condit^n tiiat a coUiaion 'was 
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'iaevitaHe. I taxed myself to the utmost to 
dificbver some topic interesting to papa- 
money maitci-s, politics; but no, papa would 
harp on art, and the beggarly remuneration 
of second-rate psiinters. Poor Ernest! I saw, 
for my sake, how manfully he struggled to 
govern his temper. How truly I felt for him 1 
And then, most provokingly, John informed 
me that the Bennett girls had called, and 
must see it were only for a minute, 

about an election to the Orphan Asylum of a 
little girl iu whom I was much interested. 
I was forced with sad forebodings to leave 
the room. Alas ! my five minutes’ absence 
produced a sad result. Eniesl, sorely pro¬ 
voked, had answered papa; they had quar¬ 
relled, and bitter things had been said on 
both sides. Paj}.!, I found, had left the room, 
and there was Enic.st pale and trembling 
—his angry feeling of resentment, long sui)- 
pressed, had complete mastery of Him. 1 
urged every excuse I could think of for papa’s 
conduct, but in vjii»i. 

In my despiur I cried, “Oh, Eincsl, all 
this will kill me.” 

“ Better die than lead tlie life I lead,” he 
replied. “ Curses on this slow dragging 
justice! Better he a beggar at once, than 
tremble at the quibbling chances of law.” 

Tlien 1 funiid It wiis a law-suit that h.ad 
been troubling him all this Avhile, and 1 com¬ 
plained that he had nut before coutided to me 
a subject which w'as trying him so sadly, but 
he declared i had sorrow and worry euongli 
at home for my share. At length he talked 
more calmly, his old counteuauce eamo back 
again, ami 1 left him to seek papa. 

Clara, I will let all that conversation with 
pajm pass untold; all 1 could say, all my 
entreaties had no weight, and 1 rctnnied 
with a heavy heart to Ernest, to tell him lie 
must leave the house—that 1 would write to 
liini—that I trusted time would lull pijia’s 
resentment and auger. ^ 

To my suiprise 1 found a stranger in tlic 
room with Ernest. Ernest introJueed me to 
this gentleman, it was his solicitor and old 
friend, Mr. Pearson. Hfe had started off from 
town post-haste, learning where Ernest was, 
to tell him tha^ judgment had just been given 
in his cause^fiivourable judgment, which 
made Ernest immensely rich. All this Mr. 
Pearson told me liimself iu ,a vei'y matter-of- 
fact manner, for he would scarcely suffer 
Ernest to speak—he was so anxious that 
Ernest should not ove*-excile himself with 
the good news. I roeolleet thinking it odd 
th^t Mr. Peai'son, being an old friend, did 
not shovPgrcater elation at the sueceKS of the 
suit. Ernest tiiought so too, and lio ex¬ 
pressed some surpi'ise on the point, but Mr. 
Pearson assui-ed Ernest that he felt truly 
delighted m con^ratulatiugtliim on liis good 
fortune; he had come from town for tliat 
purpose at some inconvenience ; he felt also 
not a )Ltt1,e proud at tlie success wliiAi had 
alteiided his^ own professional effui'ts—how-1 


eyer, he had known so many unfortunate 
circumstances arising from the shook occa¬ 
sioned by sudden fortune, tlmt he always 
made it a rule to exercise a strong restraint 
upon his feelings—to keep himself jierfectly 
calm, aud never to allow the mind to lose its 
due balance. Indeed, we had some ado to 
get Mr. Peai'son into the adjoining library on 
the plea of luncheon (for of course Ernest 
w'anfed to talk to me alone) so urgent was 
he in his recommendationB to Ei'nest to re¬ 
strain his exultation. 

Mr. Pearson’s advice appeared very sea- 
souablb and judicious; Ernest’s elation of 
spirits almost terrified me ; 1 did my best to 
calm him. It was a difficult task—it seemed 
as if a new nature liad been created iu him— 
a uatura which had its birth iu tiie moniing’s 
(piarrel with papa. Or rather, pei’haps, that 
long sujipressiou of strong feeling which ho 
liad been forced to exercise when he was too 
poor to resent insult and iiijusliee, h.ad been 
suddenly flung away, aud natural passion had 
its sway. He talked so wildly of the power 
of gokl, so scornfully of the world, that my. 
heart ached to hear him. He recalled many 
an old insult cast upon him—how peoplo 
who had wronged him would cringe now, 
people who had dealt very hardly with him 
in his long, up-struggling artist career ; anil 
tlieii it seemed to delight liim to toll me he 
would crowd every fine thing round me that 
money could procuro—.all this told with his 
rich artist fancy in Huciit words. 

I replied that I had loved him dcwtrly 
without riches, and that no gold could in¬ 
crease my love. 

' “True, true,” he answered, clasping mo 
tightly; “ but gold is the world’s blessing ou 
our union—nothing ou earth can divide us 
now.” 

hfr. Pearaon then came in from the librai'y, 
and said that pa))a wished to see me directly. 

I recollected that Mr, Pe.arsou and papa 
were acquaiuteil in business. I went into 
the libr.ai’y with a light heai't. “Surely,"’ I 
thought, “Mr. Pearson has told papa of 
Ernest’s good fortune.” Papa was sitting in 
bis e.asy chair: he seemed buried iu thought. 

“Dear papa,” I cried, “you have heard the 
good news.” He did not appear to listen to 
me. 1 knelt beside him, ana looked into his 
face. “ You will forgive all, and consevit to 
our marriage now ? ” I said. 

“Ay," he replied, bitterly, without raising 
his head, “we are equals now, Ernest and 
mysell.” 

“ liotli rich ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Beggars, child ! ” was his reply 

T was completely mystified: with raueli 
difficulty I drew from papa in painful words 
that lie was mined. It appeared that Mi^. 
Pearson had mentioned inciuetitully, in con¬ 
versation, wliile they were talking of city 
matters, that Westby’s bank had most,unex¬ 
pectedly stopped payment that morning at 
eleven o’clock. 
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I knew that papa was in many ways very 
closely connected with that) establishment. 

Papa was as one stunned. I felt this cala¬ 
mity very deeply: scarcely on my own account 
hut on his, for I had liegun to hate great 
riches which had separated me so long from 
Ernest. Yet I had dear thoughts of all I 
could now do to comfort xuipa—to show how 
sensible. I was of his solicitude for my jvel- 
iare, mistaken though it was; that it was 
only my love for Ernest, feeling that I was 
his wife in God’s sight, which had caused me 
to opj)oae his wishes. Then I told hjm all 
about Erne.st’s fortune, which, to my aston¬ 
ishment, I found Mr. Pearson had omitted 
to do ; but 1 supposed that ])apa was too con¬ 
cerned kboiit the bank to allow of his doing 
so. 1 tried to my utmost to comfori liim, lie 
still leaning forward in his arm-chair, his 
head buried iu his hands. I siiid T knew 
that he ami Ernest would be friends for iny 
sake, and that we should be all so happy. 

He answered me at last, iu a thiek voice, 
“ There, Fanny, go and tell your lover that I 
am mined—bankrupt. Leave me now, I want 
to collect my thoughts—worse, worse than 
that.” 

What “ worse ” meant, T could not divine, 
but the way in which the word-s were uttereil 
made me tremble ; and, as 1 loft the room, he 
called to me “ not to let Dr. llobcrts see him 
—the gout was all well—he was too engaged ; 
he must not see Dr. Jioberts.” 

I wanted to coudde all this sad affair to 
Ernest, and I expected to find him iu the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Pearson was alone in the drawing-, 
room. 

1 asked him if he know where Ernest was ? 
lie answered me evasively, and began imme¬ 
diately to talk in a tone of commiseration 
•almut jKipa’s affairs. I considered this im¬ 
pertinent, and expressed my opini.m on the 
point. He beggoa my i)ardon, and said tliat 
he felt sadly embarrassed, but duly towards 
his client compelled him to atldress me on a 
subject of deep imporlance; indeed, Ernest 
had deputed him to do so. I felt greatly 
surprised that Ernest should have autliorised 
another to communicate with me. I would 
have sought Ernest, and prayed liim to tell 
me with his own lips whatever I onglit to 
knowf but my feet were fixed to the spot, and 
Mr. Pearson seemed to possess a strange in¬ 
fluence over me. He made me sit down, 
and then, with hideously precise language, 
lengthened out my agony—I besought him 
to speak the worst at onec, but he would 
peraist in his slow measured tone and long 
explanations—he told me that our match 
was to be broken off. 

^ I could not believe what he said. I bade 
him speak again, and ho repeated what ho 
had said with terrible emphasis. 

Oh, Clara, you can never understand what 
I felt! this love of ours which, aloue of all 
things on earth had seemed founded on a 


rock, which I had clung to with desperation 
—I cannot dwell dn ft, I must hui^ dn. 

I muttered Ernest’s words; "nothing on 
earth can divide us now.” “My father may. 
be bankrupt—ruined-—but Ernest ihuat be 
true.” 1 turned indignantly on Mr. Pearson, 
and told him he spoke falsely. 

Mr. Peax\son was perlectly unmoved by my 
angry words ; his countenance n^er clianged j 
he bent bis head towards mine^I shuddei^ 
as I felt his breath at my ear, and then he 
whispered one terrible word, I cannot write 
that word, Clara ; a sharp jiang shot through 
my hearf,; I shrieked, and fell back in my 
cliair. Ernest was at my feet. “ Oh! 
Ernest,” 1 sa,id, “ toll me very quickly that 
tills is not true.” 

Ho kept his face as much as possible 
averted from me, ami spoke with great dlfli- 
cxilty. “Alas, Fanny! I’esu’sou has told us 
this dreiidful secret, this terrible bar to our 
I union I ” 

I could hear no more. I cried “ Ernest!» 
save papa ! ” There was a horrible vision, 
swiiumiu" before my eyes ; papa disgraced 
irretriev.'ilily before the world—dragged from 
home—tried in a court of justice! I still 
cried, “ Oh, Ernest, in mercy save papa, if 
you foi’sakc mo ! " It seems that I fainted ; 
when I recovered, I thought I was addressing 
Ernest, but it was dear Dr. Itoberts who stood 
be.ride me. 

Dr, lloberls had been such a true friend to 
me—a father could not have been kinder— 
that his coming at such a moment seemed a 
mercy from Heaven. My first impulse was 
to tell him everything and beg his advice, 
but then I recolicc.ted that papa had said 
that he must not see Dr. Hoberts; and, at 
that moment, the terrible reason of those 
words darted into my mind, I knew that 
jiapa had been intrusted with the investment 
of tlie greater pottiim of Dr. Jloberts’s pro- 
[lerty. I could not utter a word. 

Everyone has heard of Dr. lloberts’s repu¬ 
tation ; few know how tnily excellent a man 
he is. llo spoke to njp so wisely and kindly, 
praying 1 might have strength to support the 
bitter trial. Oh, Clara ! it was so sad ! I 
would gladly have followed his prayer, word 
by word; but I could only pray silently that 
this dear friend might, on his owm part, bo 
l>lesHed witli that strength to bear misfortune 
which ho was invoking on my behalf! 

And then he told me about Ernest, Whilst 
I was insensible, it ap^ared that Dr. Roberta 
had called upon papa, in consequeuce of ray 
note of the morning. The servant told him 
tliat I had fainted ; he came directly to see 
me, and gave the necessary directions for my 
recover}', Mr. Pearson then took him aside, 
and confessed, with great show of contrition, 
that he had, witlf culpable weakuesis, with¬ 
held from Eimest a secret intrusted to his, 
Pearsop’s, father, by Ernest’s father. Colonel 
Bradby, who was, as yon know, an Inilian 
officer. Ernest htm be^i sent fromJmlia for 
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his eSooirtion, and bad bees placed tinder vld 
Bewra^’s care. Colonel Bradby died shortly 
a^r his sou arrived in England. The secret 
was, that Colonel Bradby had been allowed by 
her parents to marry a lady in whose family 
he afterwards discovered there was insanity; 
that Ei'uest bore tlie hereditary taint; that 
Colonel Bradliy bad left it as his solemn 
charge that Ids sou should never marry. 

This was tlie terrible bar to our union ! 
Sad as it was, there was consolation in hndiug 
that Ernest was yet true to me ; 1 woulil he 
true to him, poor fellow. I declared this 
solemnly to Dr. Huberts—faithful to the end 
of life! I might still have his love and 
sympathy, though from afar off. But why 
had not Pearson told me this secret himself ? 
It was very strange ! 

And then Dr. iloborts desired to see pap.i.. 

T hesitated what to say. At last 1 asked, 
if he had not hoard the sad news '! 

“ What news ? ” 

t “Westhy’s bank stopped this morning at 
eleven! ” 

“Why, my dear," he replied in amazement, 
“I got a cheque cashed there .at twelve o’clock, i 
and had a live minutes cluit with Westby 
himself.” 

* « * « » 

Ernest has just come into our room; I 
tried to hide my eyes, but lie soon found that 
I had been crying, aud would know the 
cause. He says he is very angry that I 
should have upset myself with -writing about 
that saddest day of our courtship. Tie won’t 
let me write anything more on the subject; 
but I have already nearly given you the 
whole account. How extraordinary to think 
that all the pain wo suffered that day should 
have beeu the work of that poor insane Pear¬ 
son, who, with the most terrible cunning, 
invented such plausible stories, in the terror 
of which to hide liia own mlalaiiy ! Even Dr. 
Boherts was at first *quite deceived by bis 
manner. It seems, poor man, for some ihiys 
previously his clerks had observed much 
Bbangetiess in his demeanour. The story he 
told of Ernest was word for word true of 
his own family and condition. 

I somelidies tell Ernest that we owe our 
present happiness to the painful distress of 
that day. ■> I scarcely think we should have 
been married yet; for Eniest’siaw-snit really 
ended, as you are aware, in a judgment 
■ i^ainst him, liad not Dr. Hoberts told papa 
' l^at he would not answer for my life if I 
had to undergo any more of such wearing 
ih^hle and anxiety. So papa made us an 
l^wanoe, and with what ISrnest gets by 
l^iuntiug, it is ^nite as much us w'e reejuire. 

We are so happy. Ernest generally paints 
in the ppen air, and I sit near him working, 
or sketching under bis tuition. He has just 
finlslied auoh a lovely landscape ; a view from 
a hill near Interlachen, of the pastusp laud 
between the two lakes Thun and Btieiiz, 
castle of ^nspunnen, Manfred's 


castle, and the gorge of the Lantevbruniien 
valley in the background. We walked to 
this point of view the day after we arrived' 
at Interlachen—a stor^ day, with gleams 
of bright sunshine. We traversed an as¬ 
cending path through thick pines which shut 
ont the view till we had attained the summit 
of the hill; and then broke upon us the won- 
dri-fg.l landscape, bright sunshine in the fore¬ 
ground rendering everv object and colour in 
the green pasture level inteiiMely visible ; bat 
higher up, concealing the Jungfrau, closing 
over the Lauterbrunnen gorge, hung a mass 
of dense black cloud, and from wiliest point 
to point of the view, framing the whole scene, 
sprung a rainbow of vivid hues. This scene 
could not h.ave been witnessed in all ittf \ 

beauty from any other spot tbau the oue we i 

occupied ; and we were alone. The feeling 1 
of this impressed us very deeply. Before we 
left, the lovely rainbow had died away, and ! 
the lu’ight Bunslune, aud the whole landscape j 
w.os diurk with rain. I thought of Ernest’s 
words, “ Nothing on earth can divide us now.” 
Amid our great hrqqiiness the scene we had 
witnessed seemed like a solemn but gentle 
admonition from Heaven of the trail,sitoriness < 

of earthly things, * * * In a few j 

days we start for Italy and Home. ’ 

To Mrs. Andcisoii, lU, London Street, Sydney, |! 


SHADOWLESS MEN. j, 

Adeluep-t von CiiAMisso explained the 
meaning of the history of T’eter Schlemihl, 
the shndewless man, in the preface to a 
Frencii tr.aiisl.-itioii of his tale. The solid ; 
body alone casts a shadow. ‘‘ The science of ] 
finance instructs ns sufiicicntly respecting 
the value of money ; the value of a shadow is 
less generally acknowledged. My thoughtless 
friend was covetous of money, of wliich he 
knew the value, and forgot to think upon 
.solid substance.” Cliamisso wrote Peter 
Seblemilil in a Prussian solitude, in which he 
devoted himself to botany and zoology', and 
in the year eighteen hundred and thirteen, 
when the insolidity of the type Frenchman— 
Bonaparte—was the great fact of the tune. 
Whether conqueror or covetous man, he who 
forgets the essential for the accessory sells 
his shadow to the Grey Man. “It 'was)” 
says Cliamisso, “the wish of my friend tiiat 
tlic les-sou which he had paid for so dearly 
should be turned to our profit, and his bitter 
experience calls to ns with a loud voice, 

‘ Til ink on the solid—the substantial!’ ” 

Modern society is alarmed every few years 
by shadowlesB men. Families were ruined 
in eighteen hundred and forty-seven by their 
speculations, and in eighteen hundred and 
lifty-seveu by their aocommodalion-bills. 
They are a constant source of danger for the 
heads of homes. Ladies closely tied to them 
are continually having their lives blighted 
by them. .They make many young ladies 
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governesses. They prey regularly upcui the 
savings of self-deniaL Theii' depredations 
trouble the first nourishment of infancy, and 
the last sands of life. The little boy at 
school hears of them as terrible monsters 
who have blasted his prospects; the old 
man feels them stripping his head of his 
white hairs, and making the grave seem pre¬ 
ferable i.o human deceit . Footpads and 
highwaymen, burglars and bandits, maybe 
more brutal,.but they are notm»re dangerous, 
than shadowlesa men. Those roughs may 
brain their victims, and take their m^oncy, 
but they leave the wives and the children of 
their victims, their ship.s, their houses, and 
their lands. Shadowless men are so lair, 
smooth, and flattering in their proceedings, 
that it may be fancied they leave the brains 
of their victims untouched. The diUcreiicc, 
ueverlbclcss, is less than it looks ; for. if they 
do not dash the brains of their victim.s out at j 
once witli blows, tliey fill tlieiu with the hot | 
coals of grief until they consiinic with lire. 1 
The track of a shadowless man can alwaj’sbe I 
traced by the biiriiiiig lieads lu; has left on | 
the way. It is indeed frightful to tliink how 
they fill churcii^anis and lunatic asylums. 

Hurry to l>e rich, marks the shadowless 
man. 1 know not whether the shadowless 
manalw.ays says to himself l»efore))aud“l will 
take the fortune, fire the brain, mid blast tlio 
life of such a one.” J*roho,bly he pursues his 
own ends and chances the rest. Poor Itieliard 
says, ‘‘ who dainties love, will beggars prove,” 
but shadowless men contrive to take dainties 
to themselves, and give the beggary to other 
people. I'he precept which presides over, 
their training is the ]uovorh, “• To be, poor, 
and appear poor, is the devil all over.” The 
only devils they fear arc ” poor devils.” Tlfe 
Spartan mother of a shadowless man said to 
him on her death-bed, “ llemembcr, my sou, 
that you weie brouglit up to e.iT plum- 
pudding aud her son has always eaten }ilum- 
pudding, and has always been suiToundcd liy 
a circle of folks who go without. Poor 
Bichard says, “ silks and satins, scarlets aud 
velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” and “ fal 
kitchens make lean wills ; ” but the progress 
of science has ch.anged all that. The improved 
process consists in my patting out the kitchen 
fiijBs of otlier people, in a way which pays my 
own frapor’s bills, and of extracting fiom 
folks who will have to make lean wills, the 
materials for my own fat kitchen. 

1 grew up^ the district which had the 
benefit of tlie operations of the great firm of 
Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Draiuem, aud Com¬ 
pany. Never were tliei-e more insolent peojilc, 
and the more insolent they were, the more 
they were looked up to. It is quite true ; 
they were spoken of reverentially as if tiiey 
were superior beings. The rever’enco was all 
but universal. Hazzlem especially, the aged 
founder of the house, was looked upon witli 
admiration and awe. Elderly men pointed 
him out to their hoys, saying: " That man 


when a boy, kdpt a stall and sold penny 
hanks of thread in tl^e market-place, and 
now hei^ns branch-houses .all round the 
world.” The ox-herd who, in India, made 
himself a king of kings, was boasted of in 
Asia, and the soldier 

“ Who, bom uo king, madu monardii diaw hi* oar.” 

i.s boasted of in Europe, just as Dazzlem was 
boasted of in his native county. 

No doubt there are exceptions to the rule 
of reverence. 1'here were num getting up in 
years who had been better otT, who hhd liad 
dealings with the great firm, and had been' 
unfortunate, wlio were silent respecting them 
when sober, but who spoke of them when in 
<liink with fierce invectivea These men, 
liowcver, were spoken of in the town with 
contempt as poor creatures, “ who never 
luiriued anybody but themselves ; ” which is, 
iq>parentiy, a .snllicient slur in itself. The 
other decricis or backbiters were old ladies 
with long peiligrees, long traditions, long 
memories, long tongues, small lodgings, and 
small iucornofl. The ladies of tiie great firm 
were, it is true, ns insolent and exclusive as 
their lords, aud the old ladies did not spare 
the stuck-up people. 

During years also, when there were strikes 
aud corn-riots in Doom, the radicals aud 
lock-outs mobbed, several times, the town 
mansions of tlic great firm. Never shall I 
forget seeing one of these corn-inobs when I 
was a little lioy. The [lale, haggard, ragged 
men, women, and children, with delirious 
eyes and voices, photographed themselves 
upon iny brain. The mob shouted forth li 
under the windows the low prices which ' 
they w'crc no longer jiaid for their labour. 
The Doom journal, however, wrote eon- 
teiiiptuoiisly of the mob as tag, rag, and l>ob- 
tail ; and a man in the moh sai<l it was true 
they were the rsfuse of the riche.s of the 
great firm, the cindciji which had smelted 
their precious melals. But, these wore only 
specks upon their glory, the dark sides of 
their silvery clouds. 

TTie Earl of Duemshire always dined with 
Dazzlem when he fiassed through Doera. 
The generals who came to review the troops 
in the garrison, always dined with Dazzlem. 
Lieutenants, captains, majors, nevfr crossed 
his threshold; but he exclAiuged cards, 
dinners, and visits with the colonels com- 
iiiandiiig the regiments. The portrait of 
Diizzloiu was painted by a great portrait 
painter for tlie Doem town-hall, indeed, 
successively, as the members of the great 
firm were getting up iu years, their 'porU’fiits 
were hnug for the admiration, as their 
example was orally described for the imita¬ 
tion, of posterity. It was a maxim with 
Dazzlem that “idle people will have men 
with handles to their names,” and be added 
to his name both affixes and ]>iotixe8. He 
was Sir Henry Dazzlem, M.r. Dazzlem 
used to invite dining-out wits to his table ; for, 









tlie dihing-out wit of the nineteenth century ibuilding-Iots in Utopia. He pledged the ship 
08 the successor of the king’s or baron’s jester of fools for a large sum with the Uoeni Bank, 
of the feudal ages, and enjoys sini^r privi- Thei'e was published a map in which tlie 
I^es. just after he was knighteohe never Doem ditch figured as a ship canal, and 
Hied of hearing himself called Sir Henry, Babble made money by the canal. Hw gains 
and a town wit once called out to him from by railways were splendid. He gained gold 
the bottom of the maliogany table; from railways which were to whirl the 

“ Sir Henry ? ” inhabitiuits of Doem from suburb to suburb, 

“ Well.” and from the centre everywhere, subterra- 

“You have now. Sir Henry, an excellent ueiAisly. The iilca of travelling in the bowels 
excuse for being made a baronet.” of tlie carth^as if in a premature Hades, 

“ What is that ? ” asked Dazzleni mucli drawn by air or five-engines, delighted many 
flattered. Doemians. However, those who preferred the 

“ You are already a knight.” skies 'were 'equally provided with railways 

Nobody liked the joke better than Sir running aloft mion arches above the roofs of 
Ileniy Dazzleni, whoso imagination was the Itouses. The gold of the abreal and of 
alw.ays metamorphosing Ids knighthood into the subterranean party flowed equally into 
a baronetcy, and his baronetcy into a barony, the coft'oi’s of Bubi)lc. Direct lines upon maps 
D.azzlem employed many arts to swell his were, however, his strongest plans j being 
consequence. His scouts brought all dis- basofl upon the mathematical axiom that 
tinguished visitors to Doom to call upon him, the str.aight lines are the nhortest. He 
as if the object of their journey had been to seemed to have the conjuring art of ooii- 


render him homage. 


verting the jiaper plans of junctions and of 


He bore hinisolf as if he were the idol of termini into bank-notes. 


the Uoeni slirinc, the oracle of the Doem grove. 
When promising young men took high hon- 


lUibblo had a bitter li.atred of busy med¬ 
dling people, who minded everybody’s bu- 


onrs in the Doem university, as a crowning siivess except their own. Wlieu it was dis¬ 
honour they wore introduced to Dazzleni. covered wlioin h(^ meant, it was found that ho 
From bis equals in the town, he received c.alls denounced people who neither bought scrip, 
without returning them. After a slight of norsobl scrip; but who(liaau8se(l,detectod,and 
this sort, he would be at first prodigal of described, the game of scrip. Business, iu his 
apologies, which became weaker and weaker, mind, meant premium snatching. Wlien pre- 
until ids Dianiier excusedliimself,anda-^sumed paring reports, or aiiswering badgering ques- 
it was all right. Ori at was hisnstonishincut tious at meetings of stoiany sliarebolders, 
and resentment, when one or two cccen- there was a dogged reseiwe about Bubble 
trically indejicnclent persons cut him for not which drove his assailants to despair. Wlieu 
returning their calls. Everything in Doem, questioned after dinner in the geni.al can- 
indeed, seemed made for tlm service of ilour of jirivate life, be would be as frauk as 
Dazzleni; the garrison held the troops who if be were conscious rectitude in person, 
protected him, the college bred his jirologes, •“ You see the scheme was not worth arusli, 
the harbour was altered to suit his .ships, the Tt was a thousand to one it did not get its 
bank seemed filled vvitli his money, the pruson bill. However, I did not trouble myself 
with his poachers, Irespiisaprs, and pilferers; aliout that. I did not know who put me on 
the parish church itsejt'appearod to have been the committees, nor who wore the active 
’ouili to give an awful importance to his pew. men, nor anj'tliing about it, and Inever went 
• Joseiiii Bubble, Esquire, Fellow of the near it. A number of shares were allotted 
Boyal tiociely, was peiiiajis the most import- to me—two or three hnmlred is .a fair allot- 
aiit partner in the house of Bubble, Bill, incut to a director, ora jirovisional committee 
Dazzleni, Draincm and Company. The goods man. Of course, the concern was advertised 
in which Jiubblo dealt, were legally de- everywhere, mitii the shares came out at a 
fined to Be “ alleged titles of no value.” premium. I knew they would never be so 
When a scientific amdysis w'as made oJ' the high as at first, so I sold out at once. Be you 
dealings of Bubble, it appeared that he bought sure everybody did the same. I gainofi two 
nothings, sold notliiiigs, and lent and boi’- or three poumls a share, and there was an 
rowed upon the soenril y of nothings. end of it. Of course, the concern was as safe 

Bubble was not, bowavei’, an imaginative and rospectabh-, ;is any of them could be ibr 
man. He was only a man who knew how to returning the deposit after deducting the ■ 
extract-gold from '.-.iry notUings, as other men proper expenses. 


wa^'it But of mud, or crush It out of quartz. “ What, safe ! not worth a rush and safe 1 ” 

airy nothings even, were not his own. “ Yes, quite safe.” 

^id, sparkling money without a particle “ What do yon mean by safe 1 ” 

more than the legal amount of alloy, was made “I mean as safeas these thingsgenerallyare.” 

iDy him out of sebemea rivalling the dreams “How safe is that ? ” 
of oriental, fancy. He raised money upon “ Safe to return the deposits, miuuB the 
the deposit of the title-deeds of castles in proper expenses.” 

Sp^». He sold dear, the shares of nines in “ The proper expenses ? ” 

ii ^Soffido; he found eager buy era for “ The preliminary expoiiaos.” 
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I The friends of Babble kept their town-1 
I houses and their country-houses, drove their 
carriages, feasted on delicsieiej^ and clad 
themselves in splendid waistcoats, out of 
these preliminary expenses, derived fropi 
schemes not worth a rash, and yet eupho¬ 
niously described sis proper expenses. 

“ Oh! ” continued Bubble, “ the best names 
■ in Doem were along with mine. All •did 
the same. Of course I knew, tilings would 
be so well managed that nobody would be 
responsible. My name may be down for two 
minions—what of tliat 1 who cares ?—lliere’s 
nothing like it. 1 scarcely knew on how 
many committees my name was down. 1 
knew they were all right, and sure to return 
the deiiosits, less the small sum for expenses. 

I Of course there could be no d isgracc in it, wlien 
' it included some of theiirst men iii the country. 

! We were all tarred with the same 8ti.;k.” 

[i When Bubble soared to Ids ciiludiiatiug 
[i iioint, lie saw the wliolc Doom world at his 
[ feet. Heroes who had served their fellows, 

1 by aacrifieiug tboiuseives, received bnl a small 
j and select homage couiparoJ with the noisy 
I ]>]andits and costly testimonials bestowed 
I on Bubble tor making a colossal fortune in 
I a few years. He was celebrated by poetry, 

[ painting and sculpture. Gracious ])owcrs ! 

■ iiow ugly Ills bard, mean, secretive face 
j looks in jaiarble ! lie was a bad speaker, 

I and had nothing to say; but Hemostbenes 
j never obtaibed more religious silence in 
I public iBcetiugs: bis bearers believing him to 
Ij toe somehow goldcii-inouthcd, a veritable 
^ Chiysostom. They seemed trying to <lis- 
cover the secret of Ibrtuiie-inakiug in his bad 
grammar. 

The Eoverend Doctor Surplice always said 
grace wherever Bubble fed, and Sir Nathaniel 
Doingtou, the ])ious baronet, always mioted 
in Parliament the opinion of his frlbud—the 
great capitalist—on the utility of tracts for 
I navvies who could not rea<l. 

The caricaturist’s siiop is sumctiincs the 
temple of truth in grotesque. There are 
epochs in which truth is to be seen nowhere, 
not even at the bottoms of wells, except in 
caricatures. This was the case during the 
Bubble-niauiiv. The cai-icature of the armo¬ 
rial bearings of the Bubble family was the 
shad#w going before the public reprobation 
which at last overtook Bubble. 1 do not 
know whether the drawing of it was liually 
brought homo to the sparkling, wit who 
rivalled the sparkling wines at the dinner- 
table of Mr. Bubble ; or to the tall, dashing 
ailent lady with observing black eyes, who 
generally graced the evening parties of Mrs. 
Bubble. Tlie heraldry in it was too com¬ 
mercial for ortlinary appreciation. The 
Bubble business was symbolised in the, 
Bubble arms by Stock Exchange emblems. I 
The crest was a bull’s head ; gulls, ducks, 
and hears covered the quarterings of the 
shield; and a stag and a doe rampant were 
the supiiorters. 


Babble and bis friends gave general cur¬ 
rency tos the word investment. The axiom 
that the straight line is the shortest did not 
serve their turn so well, in regard to rail¬ 
ways, as did moral truths and truistais, 
enforcing economy and investment. The 
savage is tlie I'eckless, the civilised is tho 
saving man. I'he man skating without heed¬ 
ing tlie thaw, is not more sure of falling into 
the water than the man spending all he earns 
is sure of falling into want. Tlie Bubble 
porvci'sion of the frugal axlems, consisted in 
preaching the duty of investing in their I 
sell bines: in tr.aflickiiig, like many others, in | 
light from Heaven, and using it to lead men j 
astray. The chief end of man, according j 
to the Bubble catechism, is to Invest, 
According to the Bubble piiilusojiliy the 
moral man is tho man who invests, and 
tlie immoral man is tho man who does 
not invest. Tlic good father is tlie in¬ 
vesting father, and the good husband is the 
investing liusbaud. Ami many worthy men J 
were caught by their doctrines, and found 
soul-ease 1 in applying them. Brave men ' 
toiled hard and saved hard, and smelted gold 
out of their muscles and ibeir brains, which 
(hey invested with the Bubble brotherhood. 
Slirewd men were the dupes of Bubble. He 
bad victims among men tar too sagacious to 
invest their savings in nothings. Prudently 
investing their savings in Joint Slock Com¬ 
panies which yielded real profits, they 
became sleeping-partners in concerns with 
equally real risks. When tlie risks came 
into play they found themselves eiig.iged in j 
busiiie.sscs wlrich they did not understand, i 
and which they touiid w'ere decidedly hazard- ! 
ous. They were Bleeping-})ai’tners witli hide¬ 
ous nightmares ami dreadful awakenings. 
Many bopght shares which they could not 
sell, and inade themselves liable lor c.ills they 
coiild not answer. J^nuy sincerely wished j 
they had found investing notliing worse than | 
losing their money, or anything liiJf so agree- i 
able as making ducks and drakes with their ' 
savings on the sea. Investing they found j* 
was giving a thousand pounds to Bubble, and ji 
giving him also the riglit to threaten them, 
with legal proceedings if tliey did not send i} 
him nine thousand pounds more. They had || 
given him their savings and "the* power of 
suing them for what they could not pay. |: 
Wlieii, too late, the investers sought tho ad- 1 
vice of men who undteintood the business in 
wliicli they were entangled, they were told 
they had been infatuated iudividuals. 

When the embarrassed heads of families 
repeated in their domestic circles the opinions 
of tho competent judges, it was well if the 
model fathers did not hear their nearest and 
dearest, and thekr own hearts, ealiiug them 
“ fools,” They never knew tho end of their 
liabilities; and when they imagined “they 
had washed their hands of them,” they found j 
tlie companies could still “ bum their lingers,” i 
Dnder tlieir triaks, luaSy good and brave men : 
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broke down. It was pitiful to see tbcrm at I 
the meettiig of the shareholders oi uisolveat 
ooSBfisiiiee), asking, as ruined men, now the 
taoiie>' had been lost; and it made the blood 
boil to hear the fiiends of the great firm 
answering uonchahiutly from the platform, 
they were sure they could not say how it had 
been lost. It was more pitiful still, to listen 
to the examinations of these ruined men in 
the Bankruptcy Courts, where they appeared, 
as their judges declared, from no fault of their 
own, and only in consequence of (the phrase 
is finely vague) “ the pressure of the times.'’ 
Many of them gave confused answers out of 
bewildered heada “ They liad grown old,” 
they said, “and their memyries were not 
good.” They were not old in years; but, 
after saving thirty years, they had invested a 
few thousand pounds: tjuite recently, they 
were sure they were solvent, and now they 
knew, they were in debt, and could not pay. 
Death gave his kindly protection to many ut 
these men. It was then that thu tnost pitiful 
thiug of all was seen; the friends of the ruined 
families begging the wealthy members of the 
Bubble fraternity to give alms to prevent the 
orphans from starving, until they could ^ud 
ways of supporting themselves. 

The capital acquired by the great firm was 
managed by Mr. Bill. His special depart¬ 
ment was their banking business. The great 
company opened accounts with several banks. 
Hospitable to a fault, the couutry seat of Mr. 
Wyudham Bill might have been described as 
a rural boarding-house for tlio entcrtaiumcnt 
of the partners and cashiers, dii'ectors and 
nuuiagers, of banking companies. He made 
tbinra pleasant for them on Sundays and 
holidays, in the country, and they made things 
ideaaaut for him on week-days in town. He 
could turn any paper he liked into gold. He 
organised a system of credit all round the 
globe, which consistei^ in the ti'ansinutatiou 
of pajver into the precious metals. His paper 
was Mways cashed, and sure to be cashed; he 
stood 80 well with his bankers. Mr. Wynd- 
Jiam Bill, it was said, boyishly and playfully, 
could always fly his kites. Mr. Wyndhara 
Bill had odd fancy for odd sums. His bills 
were always drawn for odd pounds, odd shil¬ 
lings, and odd pence. They wore the impress 
of the trausactious of keen, caloiilatiug men, 
knowing well how farthings make pounds. 
Mysterious agents found everywhere for Mr. 
Bill, mythical peiwus in business who pro¬ 
mised to pay thousands of pounds upon 
exactly specified days, for goods which never 
existed. ^ The mysterious agents and .the 
mythical business-men asketl nothing fur their 
paim> and. risks, but a smaJl per-ceutage upon 
each pound. Mr. Wyndham Bill preferred to 
have on his paper the namts of firms rather 
than the names of individuals, as looking 

m e business-like. But, of the persons who 
mmudated him with thousands of hounds 
he kiiew nothing. He believed they had shops, 
or ofiBccs iiespecting,<ibr instance, Kyte and 


Papyrus, he could not tell whetheir Kyte was 
both Kyte and Papyrus, or Papyrus both 
Papyrus and Kyte. Phlymsey and Hyde 
were certainly partners, as could be proved 
by their marriage certificate. 

While Dazzlem gave splendour, and Bubble 
and Bill buoyancy, to the firm; the ballast, such 
as it was, Drainem supplied. Everybody who 
cattft) near Drniuem became, somehow or 
other, his orange, which he squeezed and fiung 
away. When he was a boy at school, having 
an old and common knife, while another boy 
bad jdsit received a present of a new and rare 
knife, Drainem effected a barter, giving in ex¬ 
change for the fine kiiite, his own bad knife, 
and an apple, upon a hot thirsty day. Straugp 
stories were told by infatuated individuals, 
who had become exasperated individuals, 
respecting Drainem, and silly women with, 
money: to explain how Drainem first became 
a capitalist. VVlieu he first had creditors to 
a considerable amount, he made a composi¬ 
tion with them, and they accepted anything 
he offered to keep the young man and them¬ 
selves out of the clutches of the lawyers. 
In due course of time, he was a member of 
liie liiiauce committee of almost everything 
in Doem, which had anything to do with 
finance. He became a candidate for all situa¬ 
tions which were higiily paid, because they 
were situations of trust; and Bill, Bubble, and 
Dazzlem were alw.aya ready to be security for 
liim to any amount. When little past the 
prime of life, he was the mightiest of the 
mighty in the Doem Bank. For long year's 
tlie JJoem Bunk was deemed the very type 
of financial solidity. The children, when they 
wished to asseverate anything in Doem, said, 
“ As sure as death,” but their elders said, 
“ As sure as the bank.” There spread, how¬ 
ever, one morning an astounding rumour,— 
“ Mr. Drainem Las run away, arid taken all 
the money in the bank with him.” Tlie docu¬ 
ments he had deposited, it w.is, however, 
asserted by his friends, were amply sufficient 
to make all right; and when the documents 
were examined by lynx-eyed lawyers, they 
were discovered to be worthless. 

The great company burst. When the 
accounts of the bank were examined, it was 
found that all the member's of the &miiies 
of the great firm had (overdrawn their ac¬ 
counts to the amount of millions. More¬ 
over, it was found that the law could not 
lay hold of any of them. They had been 
much too Hh,arp for that. The dividends of 
their estates were counted by farthing, in 
the pound. When the financial statements 
of the finance committees of Doem vrerre 
tested by a comparison with efi'ects, the 
revelations were appalling and distressing. 
It was at least thought that the iusolventB— 
to use the amiable word emplgyed to describe 
them—could be expelled by the indignant 
probity of Doem from the Chamber of uom- 
merce. Insolvency was in itself, by an old 
irule, expulsion; but the great ha4, 
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when all-powerfal, expunged the old rule! although they gJtve him time to escape, and 
long ago. , I forced upon him the means of escape, after 

The frown of pubUc opinion excepted, I do, surrendering everytliing he had, ho delivered 
not know of any punishment haying ever hiniself up at the nearest police-office. Poor 
overtaken .tny of these men. The Briton is ex- Beiiu RuitonsJ The glitter on his coat 
tremely and in many respects justly proud w.as the first sign of his insoliility, but he 
of his criminal jurisprudence; yet it ruins for did a solid thing when he prefenetl trans¬ 
life the outcast infant who pilfers a trifle, and portatioii to lying always ! Surely, by this 
gives inipuiiily to men who bamboozle fi-Sgal hist act, ho tore liack at lejist a shred of his 
families out of tlleir all. Sir Henry Dazzloin shadow from the Grey Man. 
had obtained betimes, in return for his voles Upon the whole, itmaybe said, there arefow 
in Parliament, a colonial appuiulmeiii; and if' things in life which are 8olld.and leadtoasolid 
1 were to write to him, I dare say, I slliould ' end ; but the following maxim of wise men of 


is made most pleasant in Eurone. Mr. 
Bxaiueiu lives in one of the (iuesl liolels in the 
Champs E!ys6e8 at Paris, and the I'rcnch 
lEind him the type of an Anglais, and . all him 
Milor Draincm de Draiucm. 


HOW T FELL AMONG MONSTERS. 

Dukivo the time that I was a soap-boiler 
in Queeuhitlie, and alderman of my ward in 


I once went, after a few weeks’ sojourn ! Lower Th.imes Street, Her Moat Gracious 
in an English sea-side place, over to | Majesty paid a state visit to the t’lty. I 
Paris. Crawling in the sun and the swi-el i was, of course, by virtue of my position in 
air, I had often remarked at the sea-side; the Corporation, one of the most prominent 
place a isiralytic gentleman in a black, old- of the group whose duty it was to receive 
fashioned hat and cloak, wliich had been worn ■ Her Majesty at the port-ils of the Guildhall; 
uutU they were a yellow brown. A iihysiciaii j and 1 received the honour of knighthood, 
told me who Ije was. *■ Tliat man is a, The empty badge of distinction was thrnst 
victim of Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Drainein,' upon me witliout any wish expressed or 
and Company. That man, sir, is honour! iiu|ilicd on mj' part.. Consequently, when 
itself. I nave known him since his boyhood, j I was iluly created one of the sacred throng, 
—and they Lave made him a beggar,—a para- ] 1 walked about for several weeks, in a moody, 
lysed beggar.” I left Honour Itself, waiting restless, uncomfortable state of mind. If I 
death impatiently in an English cellar; and had been a si/igle man, I should most assu- 
the first person I recognised in tl-.e Champs redly have dcclineii the honour; but my wife, 
Elya6e8 was Dishonour Itself. Draiiiem and as 1 called her then ; my lady, as 1 call her 
his dames, magnificently attired, spurned the! now, with au amiable weakness (which she 
bitumen proudly, and prostrated the passer-, shares with u multitude of imj^iorlant people), 
by with their looks. i begged that 1 would on no account miss the 

The poor paralytic gentleman was not I opportunity; and I, therefore, submitted 
their worst victim. I knew in bis youth ; without a murmur. She endeavoured to for- 
Beau Buttons. He was a showy young man,' tify me in my new position by lucturing to 
always showily dressed. He was honourable me the behaviour of certain other noblp 
enough as a boy and asa youth, and had decided, in,artyrs, who had exhibited great fortitude, 
commercial abilities. But, he was ti-ained to j and patient endurance under a similar iuflio- 
busiuesB by the groat firm. He rose by his | tion. Rome there were, who went steadily 
abilities to be iniinagcr of a respectable j on in tlieir old round of portrait-painting, or 
company. He was in this position when 11 statue-moulding, and still were knights, 
last saw him among the congregation of a! Some there were, who gave lessons in music, 
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wait iiear the door for me, but when I got 
out he had vanished. : 

The explanation soon appeared in the! 
newspapers. 'J’he re|>ortB of the Central; 
Criminal Court described a painful scene: the 
condemnation of a gentleman who liad been 
highly esteemed and blindly trusted, to seveu 
years’ transpurtatiuu. It was Be.-ia Buttons. 
He had lived ostentatiously, and bad specu¬ 
lated, to keep up his style of living, with thou¬ 
sands of pounds not his own. He had not been 
trained by the great firm without learning 
some of their arts. He might have concealed 
and glossed over his dishonour; but ho found 
lying intolerable, and he made a clean breast 
to the chairman and tho committee, and 


parlours, and still were knights.* Some there 
were, who were skilful with the builder’s rule 
and trowel, or the chemist’s retort and blow* 
jiipe, and still were benights. All this was 
very cheering, as far as it went; but it did not 
reconcile me to the absurdity of a real knight 
sitting in a soap-boiler’s counting-house in 
Queeuhithe. I fancied that the very portei-s 
in niy employment laughed at me when I 
arrived of a morning; and that my chief 
clerk looked with pity upon me, and the 
honours which I wore so uneasily. 

1 soon;made up ray mind to a decided oourse 
of actidb, luid another week saw my business 
transferred to a nephew and my chief clerk ; 
my comfortable middl^class, family mansion 
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at Fe<^ham advertised for sale, and my do* 
' mestic circle removed to the iieighbonrhood 
most adoraed by that aristocracy of whom we 
were suddenly called upon to form a part. 

Having supplied ourselves with all the 
solid necessaries of our position, my wile 
(or my lady, I mean), beg.'iu to look round, 
to see what there was of the ornamental that 
we had omitted; and the first thing that came 
under this class of requirements was a cu:it 
of arms. The order was given to a compe¬ 
tent person ; and, sifter tlic usual family in¬ 
quiries, and a considerable delay, a higldy 
coloured drawing of our heraldic symbols 
Was forwarded for iiispectlou. I never had 
much admiration for, or knowledge of he¬ 
raldry, and my expectations of deriving much 
satisfaction from the investigations imd per¬ 
formances of the leai’ued artist engaged, was 
- very small indeed. 

I was, however, scarcely j)repai-ed for the 
combination of monsti-o-sities which were 
presented to me. There was a shield, whieli 
looked like a cauldron ; on the left side w.as 
the drawing of an unwieldy luiimal meant for 
an elephant, leaning with one paw heavily 
against the shield, and with the other paw 
directing attention to its face, like a showman 
exhibiting the great canvas picture out.side a 
booth at a fair. On the other side was an 
animal compounded of the turkey, the 
whale, the flying-dragon, the bantam cock, 
and the mermaid, with a sting coming out 
of its jaws, looking like a long toha(;co-pij)e. 
These were called supporters: the term ‘'sup¬ 
porters ” pleased me very much as applied to 
the elephant, who threatened every moment 
to overbalance thefi'ail structure, burying the 
other curious monster in the ruins. On 
the lO]> of the cauldron, called the cre.st, 
were the head of a Ilotteutot Veuns, ami 
a lively boiji' tripping it gently oii the light 
fantastic paw. la tl^ centre of the shield, 
or cauldron, were two fat, consequential 
birds, name unknown, and three small-tooth 
combs ; for the artist said he found out (an 
excuse no doubt for the enormous charge ho 
made) that our family had beeu euuobled in 
the dai'k n^es—dark indeed ! However, this 
last heraldic freak, caused me to question the 
artist ubput the meaning of such highly 
• fanciful, not "to say humorous hieroglyphics, 
and 1 obtained a long account of how 1 be¬ 
came entitled to each of the supponera, the 
elephant auiUhe compound animal; the Hot¬ 
tentot Yenus and the dancing boar ; the two 
birds and the three small-tooth coml>s. Not¬ 
withstanding the explanation, 1 had nut 
yet the courage to order the engraving of a 
seal, before 1 consulted my lady. 

“Well, my dear,” that 8en.>iihle woman 
observed, “ it does seem odd, tlnit we should 
get such a peculiar coat of arms; but if 
you look over a Peerage, yoii will find 
many things quite as strange, and l have 
no doubt the artist is quite right.” 

Acting upon the suS^gestion of my lady, 1 


[Gonduited fax j 

consulted a Peerage, and also one or two j 
books upon heraldry, and I soon found my- [ 
self studying a peculiar alphabet, mainly con¬ 
sisting of animals and -monsters. There were 
cockatrices, dragons, mermaids, lions, wiverns, 
griffins, grifiins’ heads, beavers, otters, elB- • 
gies of men, crabs, lobsters, crevices, sole- 
fish, .s;Umon, dol]jhius, eels, flies, bees, parrots, 
dovAs, pelicans, martlets, cocks, peacocks, 
ravens, turkeys, owls, plioetdxes, hawks, 
falcons, spread eagles, heads, wings, feathers, 
legs, cranes, herons, king-fishers, swans, ducks,' 
adder.4, snails, Bcorj)ions, grasshoppers, toads 
tortoises, emmets, spiders, moles, hares, conies, ; 
greyhounds, dogs, foxes, cats, squirrels, hedge- • j 
hogs, wolves, wolves’ headj, bears, bears*^ I 
head.s, tigers, tigera’ lieads, lions’ heads and 1 
paws, unicorns, camels, hoars and boars’ ! 
heads, stags’ licads and bucks’ beads, bucks. ' 
harts, hinds, slags, goats, goats’ heads, bulls, j 
whole and iu jjart; olejjhants, horses, asses,' ' 
and death’s he:ids and bones. Then there " 
were angels, si)heres and stara, suns and suns’ j, 
i'ay.s, moons, crescents, fires iiiul flames, sea, 
fountains, roclts, iiiuUols, nebula*, raiubows, 
stones, trees, Jeave.s, escarbuncles, esctdlop ! 
shells, and pickaxes. I; 

Amongst the monsiors more rarely used i 
were the nepaiidis or ape-hog—hjilf ape, 
lialf swine ; the homocane—half child, half i 
S}>auiel-; the haiuya—a compoimd of a woman, ' 

a dragon, a lion, a goat, a dog, and a horse ; 
the dr.igon-lyger and the dragon-wolf; the 
lion wyvern or flying-serpent; the winged i 
satyr-fish; the catfish; the devil-fi.sli; the ' 
juss-bittern ; the ram-eagle ; the falcon-fish 
with a hound’s ear; and the wonderful pig of 
the ocean. 

"Tlic a)>plication of these ample and curious 
materials is worthy of the science. Tlic 
crests preseut ever}* conceivable form of 
animal alid monster in every attitude of re¬ 
pose, detiance, meekness, stupidity, i>omposity, 
friskiness, rage, and fear. The supporters 
art! sometimes animals and sometimes men, 
and the former are generally more iiitelle.-- j' 

tu.-il in apiK'arance than the latter. Some- ' 

times it is a striding unicorn talking loudly 'i 
across the, cauldron to a frowning lion. 
Occjisioually it is a conversatiou between an 
indignant tiger and a tiiild-eyed, melancholy .. 
jielican. Frequently the supporters a*' two : 
sturdy angels with fat, solid wings, aud short, il 
thick, c.'irthy legs. Sometimes it is a pair of 
indecent giants with clubs, or a couple of 
snarling tigers, or a pair of large eats with j 
heads like bank directors and hind-quarters l| 
shaved like poodles. Sometimes a brace of i 
respectable master sweeps do duty at the | 
sides, or a couple of frantic eagles dancing a j 
wild toe and lieel dance. Then animals of ' 
more than doubtful genus imiut with weak, 
idiotic smiles to the figures on the shield, 
which are quite in harmony with the crests 
and supporters. Moors’ heads, ships like i[ 
sauce tureens, mallets, bellows, horseshoes, j 
salmou standing up like raw recruits, help- jj 
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less dancing bears, dignified owls, waltzing 
lions, morcuing blackbirds, pot-bellied doves, 
acrobatic swine, and a mass of inanimate 
objects the pictorial and ^mbolical meaning 
of which it is nnly given to a purauivant-at- 
arms to understand. In the crests, besides 
aniumls, there are the dod trick, the army in 
Uoiubastes Fiirioso, theconBlant arm sticking 
up like the pigeon leg out of a pie, heads oft 
the point of daggora, men on rocking-horses, 
fools’ heads, venerable bearded faces looking 
over tlie edge of the shield like Socrates in a 
warm bath, and legs kicking out right .-tnd 
left, as if the owner had fallen head-firat into 
the heraldic cauldron. 

Looking at the highly refined aristocracy 
of the nineteenth centui’y, with their art 
treasures, their pictures, their music, thcii' 
statues, their love of harn\oii}' and grace 
.1 in dress and furniture, it is marvellous to 
I find them struggling to truce themselves back 
I to a race of men, who could have been 
nothing but rude, untaught, brutal savages. 

] Still more maiwellous is it to find them cling¬ 
ing to a set of uncouth symbols, that were 
invented to convey ideas to a generation of 
cluue-splitting, head-erackiiig riifiiaus, who 
could ucillier read nor write. 

In deference to my lady, I have followed 
in the footsteps of my neighbours. Tlic sc.al 
I to my letters is as large as a raspberry 
\ tai-t. 1 have had my arms painted on tin' 
ji })anel3 of my carriage ; and, when one of the 
l| family dies,IsludI hangup,ontsidethemausion, 
I ji black-bordered escutcheon, as large as a 
, public-house sign-board. Sometimes 1 fancy 
that 1 see a jiraclical man looking at the 
unwieldy elephant, the compound monster, 
I the head of the Hottentot Venus, tlie lively 
!: boar, the consequential birds, and the three 
I small-tooth combs, with something like con¬ 
tempt, and I feel inclined to laisli ofit and 
sliake him by the hand, telling him that 1 
agree with his sentiments exactly. 


i CIVILISATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

Eight years ago,* we called attention to 
the fabulous rise of San Francisco. A village 
of twent 3 ’-six huts in eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, in eighteen hundred and fifty it 
was a (JgQsely-populated city of some thou- 
B.ands of itabitations; though these habitations 
were but of canvas and Aip, it is true, and 
filled with questionable inmates. Rut, from 
eigliteen hundred and fifty to eighteen liun- 
dred and fifty-five, what a city it became ! 
Rife with murders; mad with gaming, drink, 
and riot j a city- wherein no honest woman 
was to be seeu, and which appalled even the 
most reckless of the dishonest—wherein the 
family was unknown, and where the wildest 
dreams of unconventional bachelorhood found 
I moie than realisation; a city teeming with 
li all the vagabonds and ruffiaus of Europe—all 
ij the rowdies audJoaters of America; given 
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up as a prey to every evil passion of mankind, 
and where lawlessness and crime held equal 
court. Such was Sau Fr.auci8co in the first 
days of the gold fever, before fermentation 
had wrought purification. We can scarcely 
wonder at the mad excitenient that took 
possession of the world at this wonderful 
eoiisoUdatiou of those visious of Dorados 
and Tom Tiddler’s Croimds which liaYO 
always floated, iu jmetry or sport, before its 
mind. When even a small boy could pick 
up iu a day fourteen dollars’ worth of pure 
gold from the verv mud of the city itself, 
what marvellous things might not he possible 
to tlie sturdy worker ou the virgin soil, to the 
careful miner, aiid the knowing mineralogist! 
AVhat a pio.speet of sjieedy wealth for the 
impatient of slow gains ! what a sudden 
vault on l.ho uppermost spoke of Fortune’s 
wheel for those ground under the tire below! 
what a fascinating way of paying ofl' one’s 
debts for the insolvent seapogvfice! of re¬ 
turning honiinrcd tuid fiill-h.iiuled for the 
outlawed debtor! All the desires of hu¬ 
manity were concentrated ou those Califor¬ 
nian I'iches; and, perhajis, never siuce the 
worhl began was there such .a seething mass 
of passionate emotion anti fiery thoughts as 
might bo fouud burning under the canvas j 

sheds of Sau Fr,-11101800, and on the busy j 

diggings uji the stre.am. No man’s life -waa i 
safe, and every man had to defend his earn¬ 
ings with his life. Revolvers, bowie kniv'es, 
aiiil cutlasses w ere .as necessary jiartfl of Ids 
etpu|)ment as slmea and shirts ; and murders 
in tlie ojieu day, and iu the most crowded 
jiarts of the city, were far more common than 
the police charge of “ drunk and disorderly ” 
!\vith us, or a word)' war between cabmen 
aud fishwives. The offscourings of liuiuauity 
meeting togetlicr made a tolerably unpa¬ 
latable social mess ;»and though ahifost^every 
nation iu the world had, its representatives 
in California, there was verj- little difference 
iu the degree ot rascaldom and ruffianism , 
which they ombfidied. It was a question of { 
language and personal habits much more than ' 
of national virtue or the morality of races, i 
Wliat is the Sau Francisco of to-da)', com- i 

pared with the San Francisco of five, or even i 

three, years ago ] We are hound to confess, ' 
that a more wonderful shaping of'sooJety has 
never been witnessed, nor a more rapid esta¬ 
blishment of natural law, order, and stability, 
out of the exU’cme of rnflianly licence. Five , 
years ago, as we have said, the city was a gipsy ' 
eucamjiment of canvas tents ami wooden huts. ! 

Now, there are stone churches and hospitals, i 
stately colleges and roomy schools, private | 
houses, mausious, .and pmaces, banks aud ; 
warehouses, a custOm-honse, an exch.ange, j 
aud Bulistautial stores ; nnd wood and canvas I 
have disappeared from all but the more nog- I 
lected ou^kirts. Five years ago, the streets ! 
were almost impassable iu winter, and veiy 
I nearly as bad iu summer; for it was but an 
1 exchange betweeu mud fhto which you sank ' 
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of safe vircolatiun. Following from the build¬ 
ings to tbuir inmates, we see''just as striking 
an improveiiient in the society as in tlie 
dwellings of iniau Francisco. The unlicensed 
bachelorhood has become modified, if not 
wholly extinct: its worst features have })eeu 
softened, its crime lias been repressed, and its 
rowdyism is now brought, into decent bounds. 
Families have begun to settle in tlie city, and 
women may now be seen in the streets as' 
safe anti respected as anywhere in Europe.' 
This fact alone .sjieaks volumes, both for the! 
greater social order of the place and for the' 
re-acting moral influence which they have! 
introduced ; for no society is wholly evib 
wherein noble and virtuous women live with] 
safety, with respect, and with influence. Iti 
is only when they witlidraw that men arc 
given over to unreserveii iniquity. This, 
better state of things is due, says Air. Seyd,! 
in a recently published work on California, ‘ 
to the much abused .-uni unich misrepresented , 
Vigilance Committee organised in eighteen! 
hundred and fifty-six. Disgusted with the' 
inefficiency—some say with 1 he crimes—of the . 
government; alarmed at the absence of all i 
mw, both of prevention or of ]ninishmeut—in j 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six ihe inhabitants: 
of San Francisco rose in a mass, oj-ganiseil an I 
army of six thousand men, which was divided 
into infantry, cavalry, and heav)- artillery ;; 
took the law and its administration into tlieir' 
own haijils ; caught and executed some half- 
dozen proved nuuderers; enacted severe 
laws against theft and violence ; put down 
‘gambliug houses ; regulated the hours of the. 
dnnkiiig saloons ; cleared the country of 
some of the more notorious scoundrels, and 
placed the other scouudrgls under such strin¬ 
gent End uncomfortable social rules that they 
soon “ cleared out ” of their own accord; 
accepted and jiaid the state debt of three 
millions of dollars, secretly and illegally 
contracted by an unscrupulous Governor; 
deposed him and elected another in his stead, 
who is now in office ; laid in very fact, the 
fbuiulaRous, and built up that wonderlul 
fabric, of jn-esent San Franciscan society out 
of the' uiqu-omisiug materials under .their 
hands. The discoveiy of the gold fields of 
AustralTa, and the breaking out of the 
Bussjan war, doubtless aided them ; for the 
floating particles of restless vagabondism 
mam oil' into those streams, as something 
■.jlewer; and soon the tide of emigration from 
^ ISan Frahcisco was stronger than that of 
immigration to it. The Californians were 
well rid of tlieir guests, though the labour 
market rose inconveuiqptly, and servants’ 
wages cost ahandsomc fortune in themseivea 
At. present, about ten thousand miners 
annudly leave the state enriched*; though 
forty per cent, fewer exist in it thou in former 
years. Many of tkeae have tnined farmers, 


merchants, grazien, to tl;e uniimited ad¬ 
vantage of we state and the community in 
general. 

The effect of hqime agriculture and honrs 
manufactare is becoming distinctly visible in 
the trade statistics of exports and. imports, in 
the stability of the markets, in the natural 
balance of supply and demand, and in tbocom- 
ftrt and well-being of the people. When the 
gold fever first broke out, the operations of 
trade were in a most chaotic state. W^ben 
men poured by thousands into that little' 
vill.age of tweuly-four houses, it can easily be 
understood that a very short time found them 
in utter destitution of all the necessaries of life, 
tliough in the jircsence of an amount of bul¬ 
lion that would have bought up half the 
markets of Europe. The commercial formula 
was next accomplished, and the demand ob¬ 
tained the supply. But California made men 
mad. She was the very Circe in the world of 
trade, and no one who dealt with her in any 
way whatsoever seemed to preserve his 
reason. The fabulous rates of interest which 
the first importers obtained from men drunk 
with gold and destitute of all else, turned the' 
brains of half tlie shipping merchants in the 
world. No one seemed to reflect or to study, to 
look at what had gone before, or to ealcnlute ■ 
what remained bobiiul; all were only eager to 
pour good.s into California, and to make an 
usurer's fortune on a single venture. The cou- 
aequcnce was, that, after paying a dollar for 
an ouiou or a potato, a small fortniiKforapalr 
of bouts, and a ransom for abuttle of lemonade; 
after literally eating gold in the simplest 
dinner that could be given to a hungry man, 
and lieiug obliged to sue like beggars and 
pay like princes in the stores, the buyers 
had it all to themselves: the markets were 
glutted, goods lay rotting in the streets, and 
men, who had shipped their all, expecting to 
make hundreds per cent., were eaghr to sell 
their stores at the most ridiculous suras, and 
thought themselves well off if they were able 
to save a few pence in the pound. The waste 
and destruction of commodities were frightful. 
Articles, which at first would have commanded 
their weight in gold, now lay drivelling under 
the sun, perfectly secure from theft, among a 
population who could not have made use of 
them at a gift, owing to their hei^ them¬ 
selves overstocked. It was tlie inosTstriking 
though mebiucholy spectacle to see this waste 
of jiroperty, where so short a time before 
there had been such urgent need and de¬ 
mand. J^xes, bales of tobacco and all sorts of 
dry goods were sunk under the dust aud the 
mud of the thoroughfares; and often, to 
this day, workmen making or repairing the 
roads, come upon boxes of rotten tobacco, 
or upon bales of spoiled clothes, which were 
left to destruction simply because there 
were neither buyers nor wearers. Take 
butter alone:—the importation was so ex¬ 
cessive in propurtloa to., the cohsunters, 
that every one must have eaten, three wd a 
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half pontids a dajr to have prerected it from often bought and ■ claiina purchased by the 
spoiling: the tobacco in store was sufficient map and by hearsay report alone; (land often 
for sixty-five years’ consumption ; every ijair rose from three hundred to one thousand per 
trf feet must have worn fitly pairs of shoes ; cent, in one day, on the merest rumour of 
ten times the number of inhabitants that gold); then, companies were formed un<ler 
existed must have been continually intoxi- j managw’s new to the country and the busi- 
cated, and every one'-must have chewed!ness alike—perhaps naval or military pa^i 
twenty-five pounds of tobacco daily, if butter,' needy diplomats, or still needier younger sous: 
boots, spirits, or pigtail were to be kept frodi i men whose fonuer habits totally unfitted 
destruction. Again, seeing the nee<l for some them for the rough and ready life they had 
kind of better Imlgment than the canvas to encounter, ami who expected to carry all 
and the chip of the first immigrants, specu- before them by the magic weight of English 
lators sent out iron houses, and bricks Yor blood and gentleman-like breeding; they, 
building ; and these, notwithstanding the olten carried workme.n, under contracts for ■ 
enormous cost of their exjmrtation, soon re- compai-atively small wages, who, of course, 
duced rents seventy-five per cent., besides abandoned theii- masters and sot up as “ plsc 
payiug tliemselves in six or eight r'ouths. cers ” tor tliemselves the moment they set 
Of course- the market was glutted ■with iron- foot on shore ; frequently no quartx-crushing 
houses and manufactured bricks; and the niiicliiues were sent out, or those sent were 
one, two, and three hundred per cent, of the of no use when dragged lumbering up to 
first importei-8 was soon transformed to a the mines ; or, as happened in one instance, 

, grievous balance on tlie losing side with the they were sunk in the Sacramento river. 

later speculators. House rent is still very Tliese, a<lded to unbounded extravagance 
. dear in San Francisco. A busiuess building, and entire ignorance, were the reasons of the 
worth twelve thousand dollars, lets at three failure of our English companies, and not> 
hundred dollars, or at two-an(i-a-halfper cent, as the cry then went out, that the gold 
per month, profit; while a “ villa” with a was exhausted, and the quartz not worth 
garden, in the suburbs, worth four thousand tiie, labour of crushing. A(lr. Seyd asserts, 
dollars, will let from eighty to a hundred that the quartz veius are abundantly rich, 
dollars the month. Fire insurance is dear, and will yield greatly for many years to 
j perhaps owing to past. Irailitious rather than come ; while a sample of gold-sand, yielding 
I to present experience. But, as San Francisco ; seventeen and two-thirds ounces to the ton 
i lias been completely burnt down more than , of two thoustmd pounds, is by no means an 

1 once, it can scarcely be wondered at that the exaggerated example of the ordinary gold- 

insnraiioc companies preserve their tradi- sand of the mines. Indeed, all the minerals 
1 tiouB ; and although the eiiy is now of brick are abumliint in this “backbone of America 

j and stone, and therefore liable to no great .and were even her gohl to fail her, CaU- 

1 danger, they still charge according to the fornia has other mineral wealth remaining, 
risks of the past. As, however, thejr profits •wliich would still keep her foceiiiost in the 
1 are mounting up beyond all reasomible need, rank of rich nations. Of the two hundred 

I opvosition cora]xiiiies are being started, which millioiis .sterling which have been poured 

j will soon equalise the matter. Nothing proves into the money niaaket since Calitoruia aud 

i the energy and go-aheadness of the Oalifoiriian Australia opened tlieir ^hidden stores, the 

I population more tlian one of those numerous major part has come from Califoi-nia. 

, fires. While the ashes were still smouldering, Ijand is cheap; wages are dear; the 

1 the ring of the axe and the blow of tlie ham- climate is delicious ; the produce of the 

mer would be heard ; and, with the ground farm ami garden luxuriant beyond measure; 
hot and scorched beneath their feet, a party of and all that is wauting to (California, says 
workmen would build up a new street before Mr. Seyd, are labour and capital. Strange 
half the city knew that the old street had that c.‘ipit{i,l should be wanting in the laud 
boon destroyed. The quiet, tame Chinamen, of gold! but the etliics of commercial life 
with thsir pigtails and their rata’ meat, aud are beyond the comprehension x)f tlie un- 

the thick-skulled negro, were us energetic initiated ; and we only record a fact, 

and as clever as any. Being in a free State, which wc accept with liecomiug modesty, 
the last class excited no auimositv, and were Such, however, beujg the case, it is eames jy 
more encouraged than in most of the other asked why all discontented labourers, all 
States of America; the consequence is, a far striving artizans, all men with families, all 
larger development of intelligence among hopeless single men, all small capitalists, all 
them than is found in.the Slave States, or strong-armed paupers—above all, why all 
where the^ are scouted and scorned. As young ladies of every degree, husband less and 
for the Celestials, they find themselves so portionless here—do not set out for the 
well off, that forty thousand at least are now Golden City I Wo»k and wages; ceidain. 
located in California, either about the diggings prosperity for the industrious, aud certain 
or in the city. wealth imd saved capital for ths careful; 

Many causes may be ascribed for the failure more offers in a day than she couhl read, for 
of most of the Ctdifomian mining companies every “decent-fcoed" woman ; a cliniate that 
in Eiiglajid. Jn the first" place, land was would have renovated* old Parr at the 
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last gasp; a carpet of wild flowers unsur- 
p&Bsed iu niiy country in th6 world ; and 
gonto enough for all the leading shots of 
Europe—these are Mr. Seyd’s chief points in 
his Californian pleadings, these are the in¬ 
ducements which he holds out to English 
emigrants of all classes. 

Mr. Seyd is, we believe, an Anierican gen¬ 
tleman, ajul with this part of his book we 
have nothing to do. 

MEAT AND DRINK IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TIME. 

j Whkn AVilliam Shakespeare applied to his 
I doctor for some information about eating and 
i drinking, what was be told ? Was bo dry or 
moist, a hot body or a cold body, in the 
doctor’s eyes ? Por men .and meats seem in 
his days, to liave been divided into two classes, 
Jthe hot and the cold ; so that, if they paid any 
I heed to dietetics, the cold men fed warm!}’, 

I and the hot men .ate cold dinners; tli.at is to 
say, dinners physiologically cold. Witness 
Tobias Venner, doctor of physic, in the days 
! of Shakespeare and of Ducoii, of our glorious 
old Marlowes, and of a host of men mighty ol j 
wit, and fierce in thirst and hunger. WliciiDoc- 
tor Venner was bom, Spenser was a you ug man 
‘ in the north of England, j'et unknown to fame. 

; He lived iu the days, not only of Shakesjieare 
and Bacon, but also in the (lays of Milton, and 
I departed this life when .1 olln I )i y(ieii was uiion 
the verge of thirty. Doctor Veuncr wmle the 
Straight Road to a Long Life, .a work on 
iiiet: also a phiiosojihical discourse upop 
dietetics and the preservation of health ; also 
upon the nature and use of the springs at 
Bath ; also U[ion spring medicines ; also upon' 

' a mineral spring in the ueighbonrliood of 
' Bristol; also upon the smoking of tobacco. 
The author writes himself “To. Veiiner, 
Doctor of Physickeyit Bathe, iutho Spring and 
Fall, and at other times iu the Burroiigh of 
' North Pethurton, neere to the ancient Haveu- 
Towue of Bridgew'ater in Somersetshire.” 

To consider everything in order. Dr. To. 
Veuuur treats first of the nature and choice 
of bab^bl«}.place8 ; then of the divers kinds 
of bread ; thirdly, of drinks ; fourthly, of the 
flesh of beasts and fowls ; fifthly, brethren, 

. of fish; sistldy, of eggs anil milk ; seventhly, 
of sauces and spices; eightldy, of eatable fruits, 
roots, and herbs; in the ninth place, and 
finally, of the manner and custom of diet. j 
Of habitations, wisely says the doctor, that 
they should be set where there is good air, 
Vater, aiid^ good soil, lie loves not j 
uses hemmed iu among hills, or drenched j 
^ the corrupt vapour of standing pools. He 
loves a subtle, bright, and clear aiV, temperate,! 
and tolerably moist; but a diy aii', he says, 
is most agreeable to moist constitutions. He 
has a prejudice, (i>robably because ^he was a 
moist man,) against what he denounces as 
“ the moist and excremeutail blasts of the 
i^st wind j” Olid wiflild have houses built with 


windows looking " as mnoh as may be towards 
the east, because the sun, iu the beginning of 
the day, arising upon them, doth excellently i 
clarify and purge the air of them, and are 
all the day after better exposed to the most 
wholesome blasts of tiro east wind.” Next 
to the east, the north .wind is the one he 
loves. Dwellers on the hills, are by reason of 
flic good air tliey get, “ witty, nimble, mag¬ 
nanimous and aspii*iug. The contrary is seen 
iu low and marish places; for there, the in¬ 
habitants, by reason of the evilness of the 
air, have gi'oss and earthy spirits, whereof 
it is that they are for the most part men, 
grovelling, dull, sluggish, sordid, sensual, 
plainly irreligious, or perhaps some of t^em, | 
which is a little worse, religious iu show,* j 
external honest men, deceitful, inalicions, j 
disdainful:” loiv people iu eveiy sense. | 

lie next discusses bi’cad, which was in his 
time ehiully made of three sorts ' of grain: 
wheal, rye and barley. Except in Wales ami 
some of the northern shires of England, no 
use was made of oats unless iu times of » 
scarcity. The wheat bread is best. They !■ 
who, being ill health, use the finest wheat ij 
bread are “more cuiious than judicious.” ; 
A yeoman-bread, which hath in it the finer ■ 
part of the hrau, is for strong and healthy ! 
bodies very convenient. Bread made only or ' > 
the branny ])art of tlie meal, brown bread, used ■ | 
by the poore.st sort of people in times of great | 
scarcity, is only fit for dogs. Sometimes the j 
grosser jiurt of the bran is separated by a i 
sieve, and a bread wholesome enough, called i 
one-way-bread, is made wdth the 'siftings. ' 
Rye bread, cidd, heavy, and hard, is “most 
I meet tor rustic labourers;” rye mixed with 
I wheat makes Mcsseliug bread, and th.at is 
wliolesomer. Dr. Vernier next enumerates ! 
th e seven qualities of good bread. One is that ' 
it be 4'ell leavened, “howbeit we daily prove i j 
that no bread is lighter of digestion, or jj 
givctli better nourishment to the body, than '! 
our mauchet, which is made of fine flour of ' 
wheat, having in it no leaven, but a little 
barm." Those were the early days of yeast. 
Mind how you eat crust, says Dr. Venner to 
the men among whom rare Ben Junson i 
flourished at the Mermaid. Pnscuit “is only j 
])i-ufitablc for the phlegmatic, and for them I 
tlial h.ave crude and moist stomacks^tud that 
desire to grow le.'in, because it is a very great I 
dryer; and therefore let such as ore choleric | 
and melancholic beware how they use it. i 
'I'lie like may be said of the crust of bread; for i 
it is also very hardly digested, and breedeth 
cliulcr adust and melancholic humours. 
Wherefore let the Utmost and harder part of 
the crust be chipped away, of which let such 
as are by nature choleric aud' tnelaucbolic i 
have special care. But it is good fur the 
phlegmatic, and for such as have over moist 
stomacks, aud yet healthy, and desirous to 
grow lean, to eat - crusts after meat, the 
ve^ sutierficial and burnt parts of them only 
chipped away, because they press down the 
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meat, and strengthen the month of the 
stomach, by drying np the superfluous mois¬ 
ture of it.” 

Thirdly, of divers kinds of di'ink. Water, 
as drink, the worthy doctor summarily rejects, 
in a chapter not a morsel longer than a son¬ 
net. It may bo very suitable for people 
living in hot countries; but, in England, it is 
“ in no wise agreeable, for it doth very gx’eall y 
deject tlie appetite, destroy the natural heat, 
and overthrow the strength of the stomach ; 
aiul,ct)n 3 e(iuently, oonfouuding the concoction, 
is the cause of crudities, fluctuations, synl 
windine«8 in the body.” As many lines as 
he had given to water, so many pages Doctor 
Vexiner gives to wine. Then, he has nearly 
as much to say of beei-, meat!, eider, perry, 
'aqua vitm. “Many and singular,” h<i says, 
“ are the commodities of wine; fur it is of itself 
the most pleasant liquor of all other.'” JIo 
proceeds present!}' to a review of the wines 
used in his day. and points out their qualities. 
White wine and Rhenish, thin and }»enetrat- 
ing, cut and ;ittojmate gro.ss hninour.s ; they 
are good to take in llie morning, fasting, and 
also a little before dinner ami siijq)er, hut 
they are hurtful when taken -with meat, or 
at meals. Claret breedeth good hntinnirs, 
and is very good for young men with hot 
stouniehs, but is hurtful for all that are of a 
cold and moist constitution. To rheumy 
peofde, it is of all'wiuos most pernicious, but, 
verily, it, being moderately taken at meals, it 
is for tcJiiperato bi)die.s, so as it bo a pure 
and quick wine, scarcely inferior to any of 
the regal wim;H of France. Sack is hot and 
thin, wherefore it doth vehementiy and 
quickly heat the body. Falsl.aff was right in 
his choice of nectar, for, says Doctor Venner, 
, sack “ is most accommoilate for old men, for 
gross men,” but as to his halfpenny-worth of 
bread, Sir John was wrong, for sack, we learn, 
“ is chiefly to be drunken after tlic eatnig of 
nii'ats of gross substance, and such us consi.sL 
of excrementiil moisture, as ])ork, lish. &(;. 
Sugar retanlates the penetrative quality, 
therefore to the cold stomach .sack is 
better without sugar; but whore there is 
reason to dread the peueti-ative faculty, sack 
with sugar is the more acceptable. Midm.sey 
is very hot, and by reason that it is sweet, it 
nourisheth very much. It is convenient for 
all cold 'flftdies : but for such a.s are hut it is 
greatly hurtful, because it is very e.asily 
convertible into red choler. It killeth worms 
in chihli’en, by a certain natural and hidden 
pi’operty, if they drink it tasting. Miiscadel, 
is an int'erior wine to Malmsey, having the 
like yirtuo ; Bastard, also of like virtue, is an 
inferior wine to Muscadel. Canary “ is of 
some termed a sack, with this adjunct sweet, 
but yet very improperly, for it diffci'etli not 
only from sack in sweetness and pleasantness 
of taste, but also in colour and consistouce, 
for it is not so white in colour as sack, nor so 
tliin in substance; wherefore it is more 
nutritive, and 1^ penetrative. It is best 


agi’eeable to cold constitutions and for old 
bodies, so that they be not too impensively 
choleric (as some old bodies are tipt to be), 
“ for it is a wine that will quickly inflfatoe; and 
therefore very hurtful unto hot and choleric 
bodies, especially if they be young.” Tent is a 
gross, nutritive wine, and is very quickly con¬ 
cocted into blood. Creek wine, which is of a 
blackish-red colour, is “ of a very temperate 
nature, hotter than claret ‘and sweeter, yet 
with some pleasing sharpness adjoining. It 
breedeth very good blood, reviveth the sjiirits, 
comforteth the stomach and liver, and exceed¬ 
ingly cheereth ami strcngthouetli the heart. 
For aged people, and all such iisareimturally 
of a weak state of body, it is mos^ ]irolitable.” 
Creek wine is eddy profitable, now-a-ilays, for 
any one who has a taste for pitch and tar. 
All but a very little is extremely resinous. 
“ Wine of Orleans is stronger than any oilier 
French wino, and very pleasant withal in 
taste : it is for goodness scarcely, or not at 
all, inferior to Muscadel. It is hurtful to 
the choleric, and such as have weak brains. 
To .a cold constitution, and for cold and weak 
stomachs, there is not a better wine, if tiiere 
be so good. Jt is very hurtful to them that 
are young.” 

“There are, also,” says the Doctor, “other 
French wines, whieli far excel other wines.” 
These wtire the regal wines of France, Vin 
de Cous.si and Viif d’ Jfui, “which to the 
kings and pcere of France are in very 
familiar use. They notably comfort the 
stomach, help the coucoctiou and distribn- 
tiou of the moats, and ofl'end not the head 
with vapourous fumes. Tliey are regal wines,' 
indeed, and very convenient for every 
se.ason, age, and constitution, so (hey might 
*l»e had.” lied wino is of an austere, sharp 
taste ami uslriiigcut qnalit}'. The regfU 
wines of I'^ranoe answered to the chamiiagiie 
of t.o-day, as m!arl.v*as the wine of Orleans 
answered to our Burgundy. • 

W’ino given to chililrcn is lire added upon 
lire. Ol' wine, says the wise man, it is a 
l»recej)t “ that it be not given to youths, as 
from fourteen years unto twenty-five ; for 
wine is unto them most repugnant; because 
it doth above measure heat their hasty, hot, 
and agitating nature, and extimulate them 
(like mad men) unto enormious ont- 
ragions actions.” Another precept is that it 
should bo “very moderately given and that, not 
too often unto young men, as from twenty-live 
years of age unto thirty-five, and that it be 
also of the smaller sorts of wines.” Well 
might yon write your Groat’s worth of 
Repentance, you George Green, an^ you 
Christophor Marlowe of the migJity line; well 
might you perish ore repentance came, 
bibbers of sack at the green age of thirty, 
dead men before you*had reached that period 
of manhood and constant ago, as from thirty- 
five to fifty, wlien wine may be more liberally 
used. Dr. Venner published thi.s book when 
his age was forly-tliree ^ therefore he says 
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“ i«l such, when they are past forty yeara of it intereata tta to i'ead what the mee fed upon 
Hge, liegin to nmke much of the use of wine.” wlio produced Faery tjueenes, Macbetha, and 
Aa to the mixture of wine with water, that New Instruments of Philosophy. Jbet us 
ia good for young men, “ but for them that throw aside the Doctor’s theories of cholera, 
are cold 1;^ temperature, or well strickcu in rheums and distillatioim, only observing that 
years, pure wine is in time of health more he prefers of moist animals mature to imma- 
conveuient,” and even in case of feverous ture meat, “notwithstanding that roasted 
disteroperature, to allay their thirst, they may pigs are of most men greatly desired, and for 
not put more than four jiarts of water to one ^ine certain bodies very profitable,” and- of 
pai t of wine, “ hss that the hurts which dry anim.-ils he finds the immature meat pre¬ 
water is likely to bring to such bodies, should ierablc by reason of its greater moistness. 
be gi'eater than the commodity of cooling and Wherefore kids and calves are for goodness of 
quenching the thirst.” A distinct chapter mqat better than goats and oxen, and the like 
is given to refutation of a populai' belief, that is to be said of pigeons, fawns, die. He ao- 
“ it is expedient for health to be drunk with counis meat salted for Irom one to five days 
wine once or twice a month.” The worthy as wholosoinor than fresh, but meat salted 
doctor has an hononrablfc loVe for wine, and and hung to dry by the fire,—Mavtinmass beef, 
scorns those who—though it be once in a fur example—he will “leave as only convenient 
lifetime only—use it in ilehauchery. I for labouring men and such as have strong 

The next chapter comprises beer and ale, j stomachs.” He leaves a good many indt- 
beer being the iinnio given of old, and still | gestible things to be enjoyed aa tbeir fit diet 
given in the Doctor’s native county, to the by the rustics:—the fiosh of elder sheep, 
stronger and the better brew'. There were bulls’ lieef, (it “ is of a rank and unpleasant 
no hops at all in ale. Beer, he says (hear tasle, of a thick gross and corrupt juiue, and 
and believe, Allsop and Bass !)—“ beer that is of a very liard digestion. 1 commend it unto 
too bitter of tlie hops (as many to save nnilt jioor hard labourers.”) Bacon,because “it is 
are wont to make it), is of a fuining nature of lianl digestion and breedetk dust and 
and therefore it eiigendercth rheums and dis- choleric humours,” old peacocks, shad and 
tillations, liurteth the sinews, offendeth tlie inackarel which, “ quickly induce a loathing 
sight, and causeth the head-aclir by tilling the uuisomcncss to tlie stoniaclifor some salt- 
ventrieles of the brain with troublesome water fishes, in those days of slow locomo- 
vapours; wherefore not only tlie internal, tion, were seldom eaten in a really fresh 
but also ibe exterual senses are very muuh state, except on their own coasts by the coast 
disturbed and hurteJ.” Such was the deci- pcojile ; the tougher and larger cuttle-fishes, 
sion of the faculty in Sliakespoare’s time on thornback, “ a fish of gross, excremental, and 
bitter beer. , ])ulrid juice, a meat of ill-smell, unpleasant 

We pass over cider and perry, usual drinks savour, unwLok-some nouri-shmeut, noisome 
where fruits do abound ; they are cold in to the stomach, only fit for hard-laboiiriug 
operation, good for the choleric or to be drunk men also the tench, “ un wholosorae, and of 
when fasting, but if drunk at meals, thej’ hard coneoctioTi, it is a muddy aiul excre-» 
blanch the face and co\'er the .skin with a mental li.sh, unpleasant to the taste, noisome 
white spotted deformity. Metheglin is a veiy to thjs stomach, and lilleth the body with 
strong kind of drink, ufhdo of two parts cif gross and slimy humours ; notwithstanding, 
water and one* of koney, boiled together and it is a meat oonvenionl enough for labouring 
scummed very clean, and if rosemary, liyssop, men.” So dainty was the diet pro]iosq|d to 
thyme, origanum and sage be first well boded rustical stomachs by the fashionable doctor 
in the water, whereof you make the metbeglin, of the d.ays of Queen Elixabeth and ot J5iing 
it will be better. Also there should lie iuided James. 

afterwards a dash of ginger. This was a Now let us run over a score of notes. The 
drinl^lield Vj be exceedingly wholesome in Arabian physicians jiloce kid’s flesh above ail 
the winter for old folks, Mead was metheglin other, especially the flesh of sucking kid. To. 
made with twice the quantity of water. Yenner suW'riVies.to this, saving the majesty 
Metbeglin 'took tliree or four months,mead one of veiJi Veal—a more odoi iferous*®£!8h titan 
mouth to settle. Mead was pronounced profita- any other—he declares to bo best meat of all, 
bte to all liodies from the beginning of April to but he prefers kid to lamb. The best mutton 
the beginning or middle of September, for the is of a year or two old, or thereabout; and if 
preserving of health, to be taken in an empty it be of a young wether it is beat of all. 
«tomq,cb. Aqua vitae distilled from suck, mus- Veal, “ if it lie of the age between one and 
cadel or other wiue with many herbs and spiers two months, and-completely fat, then it is of 
is good for your families and for neighbours in an excellent temperament and untriture, and 
theii^ necessitiea There is not any water in for every season, age, and tem|jeratare, ex- - 
use which can better fortify lift, and hinder ceeding all quadrupedal creatures.” Pork is 
the coming iu of old a^e than the aforesaid not lit for those who are gross or of weak 
Aqua vitse. Having discussed in this way stomach; bacon is of hard digestion, and a 
bread and ^due, we come unto flesh of. beasts gammon of bacon is tUo aMne, but not so 
and fowls. good, “ for it is of harder digestion, and the 

In the oase of mfi^ts aa in the case of wines best virtue that it hath, ia to commend 
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a eup of wine <nnt'o ibo palate.'* Brawn is un'> j 
wliolesome j with mioking-pig daret or sack | 
shouhl be taken. Tenison is, in the doetoi’'aj 
opinion, of hard digestion, and an ill jnioe. 
“It was verily a good invention for amending 
the uoisomeuesB of venison to drink claret 
wine plentifully with it.” In all respects he 
prefers mutton, although some, by reason of 
the Bdircity of venison, may otherwise deera.^ 
“ A little fat cony is, for goodness and wJiole- 
Bonieness of meat, oetter than a great buck, 
for although venison be of some greatly 
estimated and desired, yet, notwitlistandiyg 
rarity and earity of it, rabbits are of a lar 
more excellent nourishment, and for goodness 
of meat little inferior to the capon.” Hares 
are dry, hard, and “ breed melancholy more 
than any other flesh ; wherefore it is not for 
goodness of tlie flesh that hares arc so often 
hunted, but for recreating and exercising of 
the body : for it niaketh a very ilrv, thick, 
and Tnelanclnilic blood.” After an assault on 
goatV flesh, and njion the corrupt slomacbs of 
those foreigners who eat frogs and snails, the 
doctor comes to the capon, best of fowls, and 
to the welcome hens, chickens, pullets, eock- 
rels, caponcis. Turkejra, if they Jiad tenderer 
legs and mililer fat, would he soareely inl'erior 
to capou^ Peacocks yield a hard, dry meat 
Tliey arc best eaten in winter after lliey have 
hung in a cold place for three or four days. 
Pigeons inllarue and stimulate. They arej 
good, thorefoi’e, for old men. They arc best 
roasted, with a stulliug of sour grapes or 
unripe gooseberries, and then eaten with 
batter and .'i. little vinegar. The eating of 
pigeons in time of plague is much commended, 
because they are thought to make a man safe 
from infection. They are best to be eaten 
when they are almost ready to fly, and before 
their heads be pulled off, let them blood 
with a knife upon tlie inner side of tlie wings, 
for by that means their vehement heal will 
be somewhat abated. The older birds are 
too hot, and must be eschewed. The ])hea- 
sant’s flesh in flavour excels that of all fowl, 
and for nourishnient is of a mean between 
the capon and the partridge. Next to the 
pheasant, for goodness of meat, is tlie part¬ 
ridge, BO it be young. It impinguateth the 
body. The young partridges, says our 
thoughtful and considerate friend, whose re¬ 
gard for'%e rustic stomach we have seen 
already, “ the young partridges are the best, 
for they make a pure aud excellent nourish¬ 
ment. They are only hurtful to countrymen, 
because they breed in them the asthmatic 
passion, which is a short and painful fetching 
of breath, by reason whereof they will not be 
able to undergo their usual labours. Where¬ 
fore, when they chauce to meet with a covey 
of young partridges, they were much better 
to bestow them upon such for whom they are 
ranvenient, than to adventure (notwithstand¬ 
ing tiieir strong stomachs) the eating of 
them, seeing thsit there is in their flesh, 
kuch an . hidden and perilous antipathy unto 


their bodies.”. If this be so, benevolouoc 
must be at the bottom of the Game Laws. 

Quails, says the Doctor, are not so whol^ 
some as tljey are acooiiuteiL Their flesh is 
held to have a certain kind of force against 
melancholy, by reason of a great desire that 
these birds have to feed upon hellebore, which 
is a purger of melancholy. But tlieir evil 
nature couuteracteth this, and it is likely, 
that as quails alone, of all li wig creatures be¬ 
sides man, suffer the falling sickness, the use 
of them cugeudercth the cramp, a trembling 
of the limbs, and falling sickness. “ But 
there are few,” the Doctor thinks, “that 
would fear to incur the aforesaid hurts by 
eating of them, if they might have them. 
Indeed the scarcity of them upholdelh their 
lejiutaliou, and the hurts that come by the 
seldom eating of tliem are not sensible, but to 
the curious iudagator and observer of thiug.s,” 

Bails are good ; old turtle-doves breed 
naughty blood, hut young ones have an excel¬ 
lent property of oomlorting the brain and 
quickening the w it. Eat blackbirds are good 
eating, aud tliruslies .are convenient, espe¬ 
cially for the ])hlegiiiatic, so are. larks. Wood¬ 
cocks—called rustic partridges by some—are 
inferior to partriilgc, snipe is inferior to wood¬ 
cock. Fieldfares arc dry and not commend¬ 
able ; sparrows, roasted, make a dry, choleric, 
and melancholic nourishment, but being 
boiled in broth they become wholesome and 
the broth restorative. Liimcts are both for 
lightness of digestion aud goodness of meat 
better than sjiarrows. Crane is hard and 
tilirous, .and a lean bustard is no bettor, but 
buiug fat, .aud kept wilhout meat a day or 
two before he is killed, he yields a iiourisliing 
iiieat, if baked and welt-seasoned with ji^pper, 
c'loves, and salt. Heron is hard ami fishy, 
but the young heronshaws are with some 
accounted a very dainty dish. But, says the 
jibysiciau, “ 1 leave ttiem and commend them 
unto such as are delighted with meats of 
strange aud noisome tiiste.” .He condemns 
also bittern, would have the stork excluded 
from tables, and declares sea gull to be 
ofi’ensive. Teal, he says, is the best of water- 
fowl, and radge next unto teal iu gooduess. 
lie diflers from those who repute plover a. 
dainty meat, rates lapwing below plover, com¬ 
mits widgeon aud curlew to them thjt live 
near to moors, and have no better^neat, bids 
all men of reasonable stomach to beware of 
mooi'-hen, and dismisses all ducks, whether 
tame or wild, as “in uoViao commendable; 
for they chiefly feed upon the very tilth and 
cxoremental vermin of the earth. The flesh 
of them is neither for smell or taste commend¬ 
able ; it is fulsome and unacceptable to the 
stomach, and filletli the body with obscene 
and naughty humours. They are only con¬ 
venient for strong ani> rustic bodies.” Stubble 
geese are of very hard concociion and iu- 
gratefui wvonr, but the young geese, com¬ 
monly called green geese, are wholesomer, 
especially if &tted with^ wholesome graiu. 
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The s^au is like the goose bnt grosser, 
heavier, and hwder of digestion. He yieldcth 
Tl>est nom-ishtneht being baked and well- 
seasoned with peppei’, cloves, and salt. It is 
a strong- melancholic meat. 
j Next follows fisli. Much of the pre¬ 
judice against iish diet that still sub- 
I sists among the common pdople may have 

I begun with the men of science in the days 

of that medical -theory of dry and moist, of 
hot and cold, which causc.s l)r. Veuucr to 
declare the much eating or often use of it 
unwholesome, “ because fish inci-easctli much 
gross slimy and superfluous ])lilegm, whieli 
residing and corrupting in the body, causeth 
i difficulty of breathing, the gout, the stone, 
i the leprosy, the Bcurvy, and other foul and 
I troublesome alfects of the skin.” Among 
; fish he accoimis the sole .as of pi-imest note 

I and calls it the sea-c.apou. The eyes of a 

salmon .are far wholesonicr th.an the eyes of 
I any other fish. Sturgeon is a very accept- 
I able fish, .and best welcome at tables. It may 
be much doubted whether it be not so greatly 
I esteemed for the mere rareness of it. Its 
j fat siibveiteth the sloniach. Tlie halibut is 
■ a big fish and of gi-cat account. It is not 
j inferior to the sturgeon. .Tohii Dory, sfiys 

j the Doctor (shame upon him !), is not very 

!I delectable to the palate ; it breedeth some¬ 
what a gross and phlegmatic juice. Lam¬ 
preys are r f some greatly esteemed, but very 
unworthily, tor they are partly of the nature 
of eels. Eels are only a couveuient meat for 
poor, hard labourers. The doctor supposes 
that their aperient finality has caused oysters 
to l»e usually eaten a little before meal, and 
that with one-w,ay bread. Although their 
saltish nature excites appetite, they must 
; be e.ateii with pepper ami vinegar, and a cu]f 
' of good claret or sack drunk presently afU-r 
I them. The carp is of a sweet and exquisite 
I taste, hut gives a slimy lamrlshment. I’uflins, 

! whether they be,eaten fresli or powdered, 

! are of an odious smell, of a naughty taste, of 
i unwholesome nourishmenl, and very noisome 
to the Blomaeh. Yet great drinkers esteem 
well of the powdered puffin, because it pro- 
voketli them to drink. 

Fnim the next sofitiou of the treatise, that 
upon eggs and milk, including the (iroducts 
from pnlk, here is the hint of a breakfast 
' for the age that knew no coffee and no tea. 
“ If any man desire a light, nourishing, and 
comfurtuhle breakfast, 1 know none better 
a couple of potched eggs, seasoned with 
a little sauce and a few corns of pepper, also 
with a tlrop or two of vinegar if the stomach 
be weak, and sup])cd oil’ warm, eating there¬ 
withal a little brea'l and butter, and drinking 
i after a good draught of claret wine.” 

' Jden Jouson ate cheese after his meat, 
and we keep up the‘ custom, not having 
after dinner, as Ben Jonson had, a reason 
to give for tho cheese that is us. If 
the poet was not scholar enough to know 
upon what cheese after meat was 


founded. Dr, Ventter, Me conteinporaTy, ’waj, ■ 
and so he tells us: “i^ing thifS'-naed./it 
bringeth two commodities. FiM, it taketli 
away satiety and strengtheneth the stomach.' 
by shutting up the orifice thereof. S^ndly,. 
it preveutetli, the floating of the meat| whi<m 
greatly hindoreth and disturbeth the concoc¬ 
tion, by depressing it into the bottom of the 
stomach, which is the chief place of digestion.” 
There is made of coagulated' milk a kind of 
junket, called in most places a fresh cheese. 
This, or other junkets or white meats of like 
mature must be always at meals first eaten, 
or at banquets between meals, when the 
stomach is empty. 

Next, the Doctor treats of sauces and 
spices. Sauces are salt, vinegar, rose vinegar 
(which is white wine or claret vinegar with 
i-cd rose leaves steeped in it), eisell, tlie 
vinegar of cider; verjuice, which is made of : 
sour grapes, crabs, or unripe apples ; oranges, j 
lemons, citrons; olives, eaten with meat to jj 
excite ap]>etite; c.aper8, eaten with vinegar 
and oil or oxymel; pickled buds Of young | 
broom, samphire, radishes, oil, honey, sugar, i 
and mixed sauces. S]>ice8 are cinnamon, I 

cloves, nutmegs, and in.ace, peppei*, ginger, I 

and sairroii. The doctor has hy accident { 
omitted mustard, upon the relations of which j 
to ox-boef we have heard sometliing from a 
friend of Titani.o. ii 

IVuits, roots, and herbs, that serve for ii 
meat, and are usually eaten : apples,, pears; ;l 
pear-wardens, solid and large, of all sorts of 
pears the best and wholesomest, yielding the jj 
warden-pie ; quinces which yield a very delcc- !! 
table cotiuiate or marmalade ; pomegranates, 
peaches, and apricots, medlars and service- 
herrios, mulberries, figs, dates, plums, dam¬ 
sons, prunes, grapes—which, “ boiled in butter j; 
and so|>s of bread added thereto, and sugar 
also, if they be somewhat som’, are a very 
jdcasaiit meat; ”—raisins, cherries, ciUTants, i 
gooseberries, barberries, raspis or framboise, 1: 
now called rasjibemes, strawberries—^they 
may be well eaten with rose, violet, or borage 
water and sugar—whortleberries ; hazel nuts 
—which “ violate the lungs ”—filberts, wal¬ 
nuts, chestnuts, pine nuts—the newest and 
the whitest are the best, they must be eaten 
with honey or sugar—^jiistachio or fistic nuts, 
almonds; mushrooms. “ Many fantastical j 
people do greatly delight to eat of tiift earthly ] 
excrescences called mushrooms; whereof some i 
are venomous, ilkid the best of them nnwhole- | 
some for meat. They are convenient for no 
season, age, or temperature.” _ Melons, cu- ! 
cumbers, gourds, beans, pease, artichokes, j 
coleworts, carrots and paranifia, turnips and 1 
uavewes, skirret-roots, potatoes—“some use 
to eat them being roasted in the embers, ,. 
sopped in wine, which way is specially 'good** < 
—iringo-roots^gaiiic, onion, scallion or miplot, 
leek,chive, lettuce—“ in these days commonly 
eaten at the beginning of meals’’—parsley, 
sea-parsley, prick-madam, splnace, bleets and. 
orach, beets, herb-mercury, muon used aidong 
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pot^herbs, mallovi^ sorrel, good to cbew of 
moruings fadtiog, in the time of pestilence, 
and the juice whereof maketh a plea^nt 
, sauce for meats,—endive, and chicory, dande¬ 
lion—good to be used in pottage,—borage 
and bugloss, burnet—effectual against the 
plague, and other affects of the neart, the 
leaves being put into wine, yield upto it an 
. excellent relish, in drinking, — cinquefoil, 
strawberry leaves, violet leaves and flowers,' 
borage ani rose blossoms—^good as violet 
flowers in a salad,—gilliflowci's, marigolds, 
tansy, wormwood, filipeudula, and many more 
herbs were used in the kitchens of our for%- 
fathera two or three centuries ago. 

Now, lastly, of the manner of diet, “ There 
is a threefold diet, accurate or precise, vulgar 
or common, and sub-vulgar.” “ Doii’t cat 
without appetite,” says Dr, Venner. “ Sauces 
may be used to correct tendencies of consti¬ 
tution ; if used to provoke excess in eating, 
they beget disease. Meats must desired,, 
although appai'cutly less wholesome, are to 
be preferred. The use of two competent 
meals in a day, viz,, of dinner and eii))pcr, is 
generally best for them that arc within the 
limits of twenty-five and sixty years, learliug 
astudlous or sedentary life. But such as 
use much exercise,” says the physician, “ I 
.advise not to bo altogether fasting till dinner, 
but to break their fast with this threefold 
caution, that they find their stomachs to he 
clean and empty, that the breakfast be 
slender, and that of meats of light digestion, 
and that it bo taken about four hours before 
dinner. Tlie plethoric should not only 
eschew tlie use of breakfasts, but also often 
content themselves with one meal in a day, 
and that a supper, taken at least thi-ee hours 
before bed-time. But two moderate mc.als 
are to be prefeirred.to one that is excessive.” 
“ Our usual time for dinner in all places is 
about eleven of the clock ; and for sujqifer, in 
most places, about six. 1 do well approve of 
the distance between meals, and also of the 
allowance of an hour’s space for a meal; hut 
if students tliat may. command the time, and | 
others also that lead a generous life, sliall 
alter the time for refection, as to dine about { 
ton, and to sup about five or six, they shall 
have my better approbation. This would 
shorten tlie long fast in the morning, allow 
more timskfor digestion of the dinner, and 
lessen the chance of noctumal suffering from 
vapours that arise out of the meats concoct¬ 
ing in the stomach.” Children and old men 
may take three or four meals in a day. When 
eating, do not cogitate, but chew. If the 
dinner be larger than ordinary, let the supper 
be less, or none at alL Fish and flesh do not 
accord, they ought not, therefore, to be eaten 
at one meal. “ Eschew this evil custom, and 
relinquish it to belly-gods, who choose to live 
fettei’ed with gouts, racked with fevers, and 
tormented with stones.” 

The biead that we eat with meats, “ought 
to be doable to the flesh,, so much and Imlf 


so much as of eggs, and thiWold unto fisli, 
especially of the moister sort, that the super¬ 
fluous moisture of it may, by the aicraty of 
the bread be attempered.” Healthy and 
strong men should eat more at supper than 
at dinner, because after supper they may rest 
from their exertions. Gross and phlegmatic 
men should mako tho dinner their chief meal, 
for fear of a sudden sullocatimi iii sleep. H. 
the stomach be moist, do nut begin a meal 
with drink, but if there be excess of dryness 
it is well to do so. If there bo broths or 
pottage at table, they are to be preferred 
before drink, and always taken instead 
thereof, at the beginning of a ine.al. “Let 
there be no di-ink taken between dinner and 
supper, except snly a dilutive draught of 
white or Ithenish wine, of stale beer, or of 
s:ick, when ttie meat is concocted ; that will 
bo three or four hours after the meal. Tliis 
cleans out the stomach, and promotes the 
passage of the meats concocted through the 
mcsaraic veins into the liver.” 

To the- breakfast usual in his day, tho 
Doctor makes his last objection : “The cus¬ 
tom of drinking in tho mornings fasting a 
large draught of wliito wine, of llhcuish 
wine, or of beer, hath almost witli all men so 
far ])rovaile(l, as that they .judge it a ]iriucipai 
ineaus of preserving healtli.” To the con¬ 
vening of this bad custom the Doctor sets 
himself, but gnints that “ to drink mornings 
fasting a di’auglit of muscadel or malmsey, 
and also to eat toast-s of line mauchet bread 
sopped therein, is no bad breakfast for old 
folks, I suppose.” 

FINE SHAVING, 
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• That terrible element, dec.ay, lurks in 
all things earthly. It would be a trite 
thing in these days to sermonise coiicerniug 
mortality, taking for text tlie ravages of 
moth and worm ; how cmiiirea crumble and 
fall away; how great worKiir-s .are forgotten 
within a generation ; how noble structures, 
cloud-capped towers, and gorgeous palaces, 
pyramids and partheuoiis, are sapped and 
pulverised; how the jiouip, the great view, 
the show, are but of the hour only, uneu- 
during, ev.aiiesceiit,—such would be but a 
stale theme for the lay preacher to dwell on. 
And yet it is hard that I’ackwuod, aE le.ast 
Pack wood, should not live ! 

Wliy is it to bo an eternal dispensation, 
that the good men do, siiall be always in¬ 
terred with their bones ? That because they 
chance to be unsung, uuhymned—quia vate 
carent sacro, as tho heatheu has it—^they 
shall sleep in Lethe? There have liveil 
braves before Agamemnon; fighting men 
before Napoleon; thinkei’s, workers, doers, 
all suffering from tliie unequal law, all be¬ 
cause fate has not found them a clii'ouiclcr. 
Iniquitous dispensation! Weave then a 
fpsli garland of immortelles, and lay them 
lightly on the grave of Packwood! 
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Shall we then sing Packwood, trlioia our 
fathers delighted to hononr, as a doer of 
miracles in his own line, the work of 
whose hands came gratefully to their 
cuticles I And shall w-* not glorify him, 
too ? Who then was Packwood 1 What his 
speciality 1 

The Mechi-Moses, or Moses-Meohi, of his 
day, supposing there could he a duality of 
tliose distiijguis.lied artistes. Meohi for bis* 
ware, Moses for his verse. Sweeter tlian 
honey flowed the verse of Packwood. Ills 
speciality was strops. lie .sang strops! ' 

Mr. Carlyle has written it down that the 
end of the last cciilury was a great season 
for influx, of charlatans. Too harsh a term, 
perhaps, for men who siyiply commended 
their own worth, and were their own sliow- 
men, as it were. Few' caro to lie their 
brethren’s showman. Packwood was but 
one of tiie tlirong,—fellow to Solomon and 
others. TJie world knows of Solomon by 
this time,—.Splomou who introduced to it 
the famous healing Balm of Gilead. Doctor 
Suluiuou had that Israelitish vein of poesy in 
him, too—for the better wooing of eunsumers 
of his balm; whose every word and action 
was to the same tuue and purpose, the show¬ 
man’s tune aud purpose. Gilead liall,— 
imposing country seat hard by to Liverpool, 
raid all raised, laid out, aud planted, on Balm 
of Gilead,—Gilead Hall was to the same 
tune. Those famous dinners at Gilead Hall, 
when sudden wrangle and contention would 
be heard outside, with sounds of servants 
struggling to keeji out intruder, and with 
final irruption of intruder, iiioLlier of family 
that is, with armfuls of children, falling 
prone at his feet and pouring out torrent of 
blessings on his Gilead’s head, for sudden 
recovery,—all was to that same tuue of char¬ 
latanry or puifery’. Not lass curious is that 
history—in6dite, or nnptiblished hitherto—of 
how he treated certain persons of quality, 
overturned at his gate. The persons of 
quality were invited, intreated with all 
handsomeness, as jiersous of quality should 
bo, and bidden to sit down and refresh them¬ 
selves. Blit they, with questionable taste, 
decided all lio.spitality and swore they would 
ha vi. nought hut Gilead—Balm of Gilead only. 
IrVhieh, by the way, was a noble compound; 
fornied oijiue brandies and costly stimulants. 
'Two fla-sks of the noble compound are 
biHiught in and consumed with inlinile relish. 
Brought in, too, atrdeparlure time, is a bill 
for five guineas, price of two flasks of Gilead; 
to astonislnuent, no doubt, aud utter disgust 
of the persons of quality. “ But,” says Doctor 
Solomon, by way of moral to bis apologue, 
"had you been satisfied to treat me as a 
gentleman, you should have had the choicest! 
wines in my cellar, {-ee of cliarge. But 
since you Lave elected to treat me pro¬ 
fessionally, I shall treat you professionally 
also. And so the five -guiue^ if you 
please.” ' ' 


Of this school came Packwood. But 
Packwood is perhaps'the first who thought 
of recommending himielf by ingenious qmps 
and conceits ; aud So must he taken to nave 
lighted the way for Messrs. Day and Martin, 
the Pill and Ointment Panaceist, the Israel- 
itish Tailor, and other modern professors. 
From him must have come the hint of that 
famous inferior leg, standing so many years., 
From him came the suggestion of the metri¬ 
cal traps and pitfalls taking ia^he unwary 
reader by promise of intellectual entertaiu- 
ment, and landing him in panegyrics of a 
Hebrew-cut garment. From him came tlie 
acrostics, the riddles, the rebuses,—it is aU to 
be found in Packwood. There is nothing 
new under the sun ! It is all to he fonnd 
in “ Paekwood’a Whim : The Goldfinch’s 
Nest, or the Way to get Money and to be 
Happy. Giving a general account of his 
diverting advertisements, with other useful 
observations. Header, when you have perused 
this book, and assert you were neither ex¬ 
cited to cry, laugh, or grin, you must not 
expect to be ranked among the most favourite 
(uistoiiiers. By George .Packwood. Fungor 
vice eotis. Horace.”—in ttua Wbun, then, of 
Mr. George Packwood, the curious will find 
the whole rationale of the thing, set out dili¬ 
gently ; it being as though the pill'and oint¬ 
ment professor and Hebrew garment-maker 
should gather together nil their quips and 
vcrsicles in a .small tract and send them out 
on the world. 

But hearken yet awhile to what is to be 
found in the Goldfinch’s Nest. 

First room for an apologue. Once on a 
time it happened two slaves met together, 
the one named Common Strop, the other 
Superior Strop. Common Strop claimed 
preference of the other, and thus addressed 
hull;— 

“ Ilemembor Superior, you are but young 
in the world. I have boon useful to sharpen 
razora as a Common Strop for ages past, and 
lived in some credit before you came.” 

“ All this is self-praise without foundation,” 
answered Superior; “but I understand the 
most you could ever do, after all your long 
experience was to smooth the edge of an 
iustrurnent after the stone or barber's hone. 
Many a good razor has been cast aside for 
want of that merit you now so amch boast 
of; my superiority has already convinced 
the most credulons into surprise, that my 
power will remove notches from a razor or 
common knife, and give a delectable smooth 
edge to shave the hardest heard, aud that to 
admiration.” 

The Moral:—Merit meets its own reward 
on a fair trial. 

Further on Mr. George Packwood comes 
out .dramatically, and presents what might 
have fitted very respectably ipto a naut^l 
drama of his own day. The tide was just 
then setting in towards quarter-deck virtues; 
the British sailor was then taking to the lay- 
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sermon and impropriety of not aasistiug 
fem.'iles iii. distress, and at that date Mr. T. 
P. Cooke was about being thouglit of. 

Jack Batlin and a friseur or Itarber are 
the charactera in Mr. Packwood’s little 
piece. Jock, in his onirn free way, bids the 
friseur perform his duties, at the same 
time candidly intimating doubts as to his 
capacity. 


“Sare,” the friseur answers with pardon-iadds, that the l.'iat-iuitue<l gentleman always 


able confidence, "I defy any gentleman of 
de comb to perform better de business den 
your trda-humble serviteur.” (Where note, 
that about this season abo hidicrons Freiiclii- 
men were being brought on, to tlie infinite 
direraiou of the public.) 

“Shiver my timbers,” .Tack says, finding 
tlie razor gliding smoothly over Ids chin ; 

“but this shave is like sailing before the 
wind in a pleasant gale, monnseer ! ” 

Friseur:—“Ce plaisir you receive I-dong 
to de merit of Monsieur Packwood, of Num¬ 
ber Sixteen, Graceohureb street, proprietor I shaves 
of this new-invented razor strop. Ija voilii' 
(presenting it), ma foi.” 

Jack “ Avast, you lubber ; lot luc try 


bad lain full thirty years under a hole in a 
hay-loft, till the metal w%8 scarcely discern¬ 
ible, and the blades hacked like a haad-saw. 
This case would seem to be wholly desperate, 
and yet, by a proper application of the in¬ 
comparable razor-strop, the notches became 
“totally invisible, and they” (query, the 
notches ?) “ are now in the possession of the 
village barber.” The elironicler pleasantly 


saves one or the other of ilmm to shave Mr. 
Qiiiteright, the man-midwife, in cases of 
particular hurry. 

But the fanner of Bnllington pales his 
ineffectual fires beside the hunting gentleman 
of Kent. TJiis i>erson, who is callnl Mr. 
Nimrod (obviously for the peculiar reasons 
that aflected Mrt Quitei-ight’s position), this 
gentleman of Kent, tlien, had such a pai> 
tiality for hunting, that he could scarce spare 
to have his beard taken off. Now, by the 
use of the imperial razor strop, be actually 
himself on liorscback, full gallop, 
without tlie least fear, loss of time, or 
hindrance of business ! 

Tlie Cii.se of the Welch gentleman, too, is 


my knife. May I never cross the lino, if it ^ worthy of mention, lie used to piece out 
diies not take out the notches ! Mounseer, \ his income by playing the fiddle, Vmt un- 
are you sure it is not enchanted 1 ” | happily was so puzzled by some of Mr. 

Friseur (with ingenious turn) : — “ It’s! lla\ dn’s tunes tlnit he was resolved to find 
most likely dat yon will be enchant 6 with de 1 a new cmiiloyment. On the discovery of the 
excellence comme tout le monde before you,' superior razor-strop, ho takes notches out of 
as Ic noble, le mai'cbaud, le docteiir, le cutler,scytlies, to the astonishment of the farmers, 
le toiiseur, Ac.” | and is making a rajiid fortune as a country 

Jack (departing with morality):—“TTcave ] cutler. Then, adds the Chronicle, rythmi- 


ahead tliere, mounseer; 1 must irfform you 
before I set sail, when Bet is cutt ing her 
corns, or I am shaving my phyz, we’ll think 
on him whose sails being filled with ingenuity 
and invention, may insure him a prosperous 
gale through life.” 


It is bard to discredit a son of the ocean.; Loudon Cbruiiicle of the seventeenth of May 
and yet the strange power of the stjop in. seventeen hundred and ninety-six. In that 
taking out notches from a common penknife I journal, Fame is peftnmified, and speaks in 


seems to task human belief a litt.le strongly. 
Yet, what is to bo said in the face of this 
additional confirmation 1 

A sceptical bystander, we are told, brought 
the subject on at tbo house of a gentleman of 
distiuction ; the sceptical bystander adding 
incantionsly: 

“ I give no credit to such puffing.” 

But the unbeliever was to go his way con¬ 
verted, "Tor, lo! ” says the gentleman of 
distinction, “if you have a knife iu your 
pocket, we will prove the effect.” 

A knife was produced; also two razors 
in a fearful state of corro.sion, having 
been cast aside some yeara After a few 
passes on the strop, no less than fifteen gen¬ 
tlemen were shaved with the inslruraents 
before mentioned. This would seem con¬ 
clusive. on the matter ; but, what is this to 
the lesUmony of a certain former of Bulliug- 
ton, near Andover ?* 

The filmier fpund one day a case of rusty 
razors Uiat had been bis grandfather’s. They 


caliy :— 

“ His razors cut all things as tinder,' 

. * Holy the grinstonc, shave a cinder ! ” 

Another of these marvellous feats, well 
nigh staggering all belief, ajipeared in the 


this fasliion. Says slie;*“Tbc bashfulness 
of the proprietor jirevents him doing justice 
to himself, vtlien lie only si leaks of its good 
effects, such as taking notches out of carving 
knives, &c.” Fame then goes on to mention, 
tliat by keeping so much witbiu the bounds 
of modoratioii, he (Packwood) has neglected 
to inform you (the public) of a gentleman, 
to whom, soon after he had purcbaseikone of 
the superior razor-strops, the garfieuer com¬ 
plaining that Ills rag-stone was insufficient to 
whet bis scythe, the strop was produced, aud 
by giving it two or three touches, bo not 
only found it cut grass with facility, but, 
strange to relate, be also cut down si$ elm- 
trees that stood in his way !” Which prodigy 
seems at least akin to ceidiain Transatlantic 
feats; mure especially to that m.arvellous 
siwthe whose very shadow took off the legs 
of certain unwary bj^taiiders. 

Mr. Packwood records that lie h-as more 
than one* been the victim of unfeeling 
hoaxes, perhaps owing to an undue fastidious- 
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ness in his dealing. For he has told ua that blank rerse, or raiiher approaching that 
"Packwood’a pride is in having customers of the late Mr. Akenside. With what 
of respectability. No matter how pressing dignity flows on the Terse in tie following 
they are for tl»e goods, even the offer of ready lines; _ 

caali on receipt will avail nothing except . . , „ .. . _ 


they are of good fame and character. The 
publication of a letter addressed to him by 
one more elevated in the world than the 
genei-ality of mankind, is a convincing proof 
of this truth. < 


“ In cv’ry 'effort to enliven, ev'ry effort to attract, 
Serious, powerful, soft'ning son]> must be applied; 
And the happy ludd lather, fascinatingly fair form'd, 
Siiow-wiiitc slop, ciiliv’ning firot each dimple,' 

Sleek or smiling muscle ^ the pleased enraptured 
coiintcnaiirc, 

Coiiviffccd, suimdor, happy, and benign ! ” 


•< WiMBtSDON Common, May 11, 1790. “ .. .. . ' 

■“J. Ahershane presentB his coniplimcnts to Mr. Not less successful is the impromptu of a 
PaeUwood; would he obliged to him to send, as soon certain lady, Whose name is not given, 
«S possible, Imlf-a-dozcn razovsiioiis, with a couple of|jjn,i appeared ill the Oracle of July 

t’ m ! 1 XT 1 /■ n 1 I o . the sixth, seventeen hundred and runety- 

“ lo Mr. Packwood. No. !(!, GrarcelinrcU Street, ■ . * ^ . 


“ To Mr. Packwood. No. 1(!, GrarcelinrcU Street, 
■ “ London.” . 


On the Tuesday following :^^r, Packwood: . ". / ” , n i ’ 

went with the oi\ler down to Tl''inililedou in “ ^^7 "■ dnnking u-a at the Bush Inn, on 

due form, and took other goods with him,: Itpping Forest, 

that the gentleman might have his cli'jice. “ AVIiilc boaids do grow. 

He inqiiirorl the gentleman’s abode, ami was ! — 

infoiiiicd his station was on the common, but. „ 

his character not the most respectable. 1 Boards will mcreaso: 

Hundreds were ready to wait upon him on j U«o "-a^i^Itrop 

his first coming there, but his behaviour was i • ■ i • 

so aboiuiiiabie as to sliock all belioldcrs, and i It is unusual to find ladies singing the 

very few of his friends visited him afterwards,'praises of such articles, or to give up their 

except out of curiosity. Mr. Packwood look ' tea-driuking Iiotus, wliether at the Bush or 

disgust, and refused to pay the intended vi.sit; other house of eutertaiument, to such rc- 

oii account of bis ill-fame, aud returned home I creation. 

willi his goods for the comfort of a more j Better than all is that little conceit which 
worthy customer. After the expense of liis i came forth about the meny, merry time of 
journey, he found to his cost, that J. Aber- (Jliristm^ • It breathes a savour of that 
shawe was no other than a daring aud most jocuud nnu inspiring season : 
infamous character, gibbeted last summer oii 


inspiring season ; 


Wimbledon Oominou. 

Tliis was a pleasant device, and proves 
that Mr, Packwood could turn the topics of 
the day to account, as he before did tlie tunes 
of Air. Haydn. But Packwood was an artist. 
Who could now-a-days improvise so startling 
a hit of news as what aiV{)eared in the Tele¬ 
graph of .lane the first, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-six ? 


“ Under the miasrlloe, the maid was led, 

Although hlie said No, she held up her licaQ 
To olilaiu the kiss ; jet u sigh was heard. 

The reason why,—Tom rubbed her with liis hcaid.- 
Ah, witleb.s Toni! her anger you might slop, 
UseJ’acKwood's razor, whetted on his strap!” 


graph of .lane the first, seventeen hnudred There is a portrait of Packwood now ex- 
and ninety-six ? taut, presenting a shrewd, intelligent face, 

’ with a singidarly benign expression. Pack- 

“ELKCTIONEEBING INTELLIGENCE!!” wood is attired in the coat fuslilonable in 

bis day, with tbe Sir Joshua collar, .and bolds 
The Quidnunc turns eagerly to see who is in his liaiid the famous strop. He looks 
the laiKv made knight of the ^hire, aud reads like .a m.aEwith a purpose written in his face: 
greedily, that— a man w'ho might liave done great things 

“Gurngo Packwood, we hoar, is rctnrncd for the diplomatic line, had Fate^ cast his 

County of Slmji, with very little opposition 1” 

But it is when Piickwood’s muse comes to Now i-eady, price FiveShiUinga and Bixpeuco, neatly 
his aid that his meldls shine out most re- hound in doth, 

I'iLE SIXTEENTH VOLUME, 

v|,m which those of modern time—who are 

j^pposed to have had poets on their staff and ' uni i^rum n WORn^ 

.iHiave chartered bards—cannot so much as ap- * 

' preach. Fackwood’s muse can shape herself 
all measures ; even to the majestic Miltonian ' . and FUty-Sipven. “ . 
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A SHY SC’HEME. under Jier fiither’s astonished eyes ? Could 

that excellent geiilleman be depended on to 
I AM a shy yoinijj man, with a limited start from his^diair, and say, “Scoundrel, what 
income. My residence is in the com try—my are your intentions ! ”—and couhl 1 make sure | 
hair is light—my cheeks are rosy—niy stature of having presence of n»iud cnougli to drop j 
is small—my manners are mild—my name is on my knees and reply instantly, “ Dear sir, 
Kuddle. they are strictly honourable” ? T fear not; 

How it is that profesaetl literary gentle- it takes so much to get some jiaronts out of 
men contrive to slide as smoothly as they do, their chairs, ami so little to upset a lover, 

out of one topic and into another, without the like me. Shall I write to her father? 

slightest api)earaiicc of any .accompanying Then there is the dreadful embarrassment 
ierk, is a mystery to me. 1 want to tack on of the first meeting with her afterwards, 
to the information imparted in my first para- Shall I write to the charmer herself ? The 
graph, two additional facts : first, that I am ' same embarrassment still lies in wait for me. 
anxious to be settled in life; socoiiilly, that i 1 can’t express it in words, or looks, or 
I have my eye on a young woman. But there ' sighs, or sudden embraces, or epistolary cor- 
seems, stunehow, to be a disrespectful abrupt- respondence. What am 1 to do 1 Again the 
ness in mentioning the object of my attach- humili.ating confes-sion escapes me ; again I 
ment in that way. It is as it I draggc(l her .answer—1 don’t know, 
into this page by the neck and shoulders, 'Jiiia is a serious, and, as I iim inclined 

instead of appearing serenely bef„ii;e the ])ublic to think, even a sad state of things. Here ! 

gaze, with rny charmer escorted on my !iriu. I is my future de])ending on ray doing some- I 
Her residence is'in the country—her hair is j thing—and 1 can’t do it. Even if I could | 
light—her cheeks are rosy—her stature is^ find the courage to make the offer, I should i 
small—her manners are mild. Except Ihiit not feel certain of discovering, .at the same | 
she 1ms no income at all, and that her name time, the right words in which to express 
is not Koddle, my young woman i.s wonder- it. In this matter such awful interests do- 
fully like mo in everything, extreme shy- pend upon such shocking trilles. I know a 
ness included. Under these circinft.stances, lieart-rcmling aascsin point. A friend of mine, 
it is perhaps rem.ark.ablo that [ should i)c so almost as shy as I am myself, armed himself 
fond of her as I am. I can’t account for with the resolution which I do not possess, 
that. But I can smooth away another little w.atehed his opportunity, and started with his 
difliculty ; I can explain how it is that I offer of marriage to the object of his affection, 
h.ave not yet imparted the state of my affec- It was in the winter time, and he had a 
tions. I don’t know how. cold. He advanced about six words into the i 

“Ple.asc, Miss, will you marry mo?” Too preparatory sentence; the lady was listcn- 
abj upt. “ My other self! plunge your hand iiig with modest, yet encouraging, attention 
into my bosom, extract tlie throbbing prin- — he got to the seventh word, and felt a 
ciple vsithin, observe whether it adores you or sudden titillation iu the uppen piftt of his I 
not, and if appearances ai’e satisfactory, keep nose—he pronounced the eighth word, aud¬ 
it lor ever,” l’rctt3r,but,perhaps,at thcs.ame bur3tiiTcpre.ssiblyintoashrill,raging,scream- 
time incomprehensible to a pi’actical young ing Sneeze! The lady (who can blame her ?) 
woman of the present day. Ogling ? Will afi.er a noble effort to preserve her self- 
ogling alone do it? Possibly; but I have not control, fell back in the chair in convulsions 
the riglit kind of eyes for th.at exercise. My of laughter. An offer is an essentially serious 
organs of ogling are too light in colour, too thing; who could proceed with it under those 
email in size, aud too stiff iu their action circumstances ? Not my friend, at jiny rate, 
for the purpose. Perpetual sighing ? She He tried to begin again, two or three days 
might mistake my intentions, and fancy th^t afterwards. At Iws first look of unutterable 
I wtis only endeavouring to expre.ss to her love, at his first approach to the tender 
a wrolched state of health. A sudden dart topic, he saw the lady’s face get red, and 
at her in her father’s presence, and an affec- the laay’s lips desperately compress them- 
tionata clasping of her round the waist selves. The horrid explosion of the sneeze 
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was firing itself off again in her memory— 
she was shaking all over witti suppressed 
laughter. He tried a third time ; the same 
result followed; and then lie gave it up. 
They have not met since ; they never will 
meet. They were mad^ for each other ' by 
n.ature; they were sweetly and suitably 
matched in age, fortune, social position, and 
mutual tastes. And what has* rudely tom 
them asunder for ever 1 —a Sneeze ! l’ write 
this with the tedrs in my eyes, and do not 
envy the feelings of any man or woman 
who can laugh at it. 

To return to my own case. It is very hard, I 
think, that np provision is made for bashful 
men like me, who want to declare the state 
of their affectious, who are not accustomed to 
. female society, and who 'are habitually 
startled ami confused, even on oi’dinary ocea- 
uous, whenever they hear the sound of tlieir 
own voices. There arc people ready to assist 
us in every other emergency of our lives ; but 
in tlie greatest difficulty of all, we are inhu¬ 
manly left to help ouraelves. There have 
been one or two rare occasions, on which one 
or two unparalleled women have nobly 
stepped forward and relieved ns of our humi¬ 
liating position as speechless suitors, by 
taking ail the embarrassment of making the 
offer on their own shoulders. I know an iu- 


ourate took a bit confused^: the'daughter 
took a bit meditatively. “ I tbink,” she said 
after a moment of charming reverie, “ Xthink, 
Mamma* I will have him.” She turned and 
looked critkaily at tlie curate ; waited till he 
had, witli great, difficulty, disposed of a 
mouthful of muffin; and then'held out her 
hand, with fascinating frankness. “ Tliere ! ” 
she said, ” don’t lot ns make a fuss about it. 
7’liere is my hand! ”' Six weeks afterwards 
he was married, and has been the happiest 
man in existence ever since. 

Such a ease as this is, unfortunately, an 
exceptional one. It has been most hastily 
and most nnwarrautubly established .os a 
social priuchde, that all men are audacious 
and enicrjirising in their love affairs, because 
they are men; and on these manifestly 
false grounds, the conclusion has been adopted 
that it is invariably the business of the man 
to make the offer. Dear, dear me! are we 
all Don Juans? Is there no such being in 
existence as a bashful man? On the otlier ■ 
hand, are all young women naturally struck 
sjieechless with confusion at the mention of 
marriage ? Do they all fall into such con¬ 
vulsions of raoilesty at the first prospect of 
assuming bridal responsibilities, as really to 
lose the admirable self-possession which is 
one of the most charming attributes of the 


stance of this, and I feel bound to relate it, .os, '• aex in every other circumstance of life ? 

_i n 1 < , < .1 V i « * « « a 



martyr to shyness ; and, but for the udmira-j to believe^ tliat the loss of self-possession is 
bly decided conduct of his wife uiuler trying almost invaria.bly on the man’s sidei It is 
circumstances, T liappen to know that lie j my firm opiuiou (supposing my mind to be 
would never have been the father of tlie ten ; robust enough to support a firm opinion 


sweet children who now enliven and adorn 
his existence. He was just in my miserable 
position, when he was kindly invited to tea 
(and muffins) one evening, by his charmer’s 
agreeable mother. At t)je head of the table 
sat this estimable woman, in a new cap. At 
tbe foot of the table, sat her accoin}>li8hed 
daughter, in a new gown. Between them sat 
my friend the curate* looking in Bj>eechle.ss 
confiision at a plate of muffins placed exactly 
opposite to him. No othei' visitor marred the 
harmi^iy of the domestic scene. They had a 
cup of tea all round, and a plate of mufiSns— 
and my friend never spoke. They had a 
second cup ,of tea, stronger than the first, and 
a second plate of muffins more richly but¬ 
tered. Even this encouragement failed to 
loosen the curate’s tongue. At the third eu]), 
^1 pending the annv^ of the third plate of 
^ 'tnufiins, the expressive eyes of the daughter 
rested significantly on the countenance of her 
maternal {larent. " Mamma,” she said, with 
a kind of silvery calmness. ” Mamma, shall 
I have him ? ” “ My dear,” replied the indul¬ 
gent Isdi^, “ Have I ever thwarted you in any 
of your little camices ? Please yourself, love ; 
please yourself.’' The third plate of muffins 
came in. It was set down in solenfa silence. 
The mother took a bit encouragingly ; the 


about anything) that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the offer of marriage 
w'ouhl be much more quickly, sensibly, ami 
irresistibly made if it came from the lady 
instcaif of the gentleman; and I would, 
respectfully invito any man who disagrees 
with me to compare the behavifuir of the 
bride with the behaviour of the bridegivMuu 
the next time he goes to a wedding. The 
wisdom of tbe ancients seems to have 
Ranctiom>d some such salutary change of 
custom as that which I propose,.at the period 
of Leap-year. But the practice has fallen 
into disuse ; and the modest men of the com¬ 
munity iiave suffered unspeakablyJLn conse¬ 
quence. 

If I only had the courage, I would suggest 
to some of those public-spirited ladies who 
are so nobly trying to take away from the 
men everything they have got, and to give it 
all to the women, that they might make ont 
a very strong case agiunst the male popu¬ 
lation, if they accused my grasping sex of 
moiioxiolising the right of making offers. The 
first offer in tlie world was made, in that 
matter of the apple, by Eve, who was not 
bashful, to Adam, who was. Why have 
Eve’s daughtos (1 would ask, if I were one 
of the public-spirited ladies) allowed the 
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privUege exercUeil by their first mother to 
slip through their fiugers in this disgraceful 
manner! What is the use .of talking of the 
equality of .the sexes as long as one sex per¬ 
petually exercises the right of putting the 
<}ueslioa, and leaves to the other sex only the 
inferior and secondary privilege of giving the 
answer 1 Lot it be understood, for the future, 
that the men are to take their turn of wait¬ 
ing until they are spoken to. Let ej^ery 
otlicr year be considered, for matrimonial 
urposes, a Leap Year, and give the unhappy 
ashfiil bachelor a good twelvemonth’s 
I chance of getting an offer. It nyiy be 
Objected, I know, that, oven in the event of 
this wholesome reform in our manners being 
carried out, I could scarcely hope to be per¬ 
sonally a gainer by it, seeing that my young 
woman is, according to my own confession, 
as retiring in her habits as I am myself. I 
can only answer to this, that 1 have noticed, 
on the lew occasions when 1 have had ojipor- 
tuuities of exercising niy olwerv.atiou, a great 
dilfereuce to exist between tbe shyness of a 
woman and tbe shyness of .a man. To refer 
to niy (iwn case, 1 have remarked tliat my 
charmer’s shyness dUfers from mine in being 
' manageable, graceful, and, more than that, 

I in being capable of suppressing itself ami 
ii of assuming a disguise of the most amaz¬ 
ing coolness and self-possession on certain 
trying occasions. I have heard the object 
of my affections condemned by ignorant 
strangers as a young woman of unplea¬ 
santly audacious manners, at the very 
time wlien my ultimate familbirity with 
her ciiaracter assured me tliat she was 
secretly suffering all tbe miseries of extreme 
■confusion and self-distrust. Whenever 1 see 
her make up a bold face, by drawing her 
hair off her firebead, .and showing the lonely 
roots all round; whenever I lie.ar her talking 
with e.'ctraordinary pei'severanee, %iid laugh- 
I ing witli extraordinary readiness ; whenever 
I 1 see lier gown particularly large in pattern, 
I -and her ribbands dazzliugly bright in colour 
I "—then, I feel certain tliat she is privately 
J quaking with all the most indescribable and 
j most unreasonable terrors of shyness. Know- 
j ipg this, I sliould not be at all apprehensive 
of a long period of silence elapsing, if a 
reform in our social laws authorised my 
charmer to help me out by making lay offer 
for i9h. She would .do it, I know, with an 
a]>pcaraDce of extraordinary indifference and 
gaiety—with her utmost fluency of utter¬ 
ance, with her moat mellitinoualy easy 
laughter—in her gown of the largest pattern, 
in her ribbands of tbe fiercest brightness— 
with her poor Imart thumping the wliole 
time as if it would burst, and with every 
nerve in her body trembling all over from 
bead to foot. My experience has not been a 
large ope—but that is ray humble idea of 
the real nature of a woman’s shyness. 

However, it is useless to speculate on 
what might happen if the oppressive laws of 


court^ip were relaxed—for no such welcome 
event is likely to take place! It will be more 
to tbe purpose, perhaps, if I venture on intro¬ 
ducing a little practical s^gestion of my 
own, which sti-ucfc me while l^was meditating 
on my unhappy position, which involves no 
sweeping change in the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the age, and which, so far as I 
know, lias never made its appearance in print 
before. ’ 

I am informed, by persons of experience in 
the world of letters (about which I myself 
know notliing), that the ladies of the present 
century have burst into every department of 
literature, have carried off the accumulated 
raw material from under the men’s noses, 
and have mnnufactured it to an enormous 
and unheard-of extent for the public benefit. 

I am told that out of every twelve poems or 
novels tliat are written, nine at least are by 
ladies; that they write histories, in six or 
oiglit volumes, with great ease and satisfac¬ 
tion to themselves, while the men can only 
compass the same achievements witli extreme 
difHculty, in one or two volumes; and that 
they are perpetually producing bonks of 
Travel, which ai e all abont themselves and 
their own sensations, without the slavish 
fear of t.hat possible imputation of self-conceit j| 
which so often lurks in the more timid bosom 
of man. 1 am particularly rejoiced to liear 
of this, because my suggestion involves 
nothing less than tlio writing of one gigantic 
book by all the ladies of Great Britain put 
together. What I propose is a Hand Book 
of Courtship, written by all British Wives, 
and eilited, with notes, by all British 
Daughters. 

The magnitude of my oto idea absolutely 
takes away my breath—and yet, the execu¬ 
tion of it is so unimaginably easy that the 
H<ind Book might be ready for publication 
in six iiioiitbs’ time. 1 propose that every 
Married Lady iftthe country shall write down 
the exact words (for smrely her affectionate 
heart must remember them ?) which her 
iinsband used when he made his offer to her; 
and that she shall then add to the intei'esting 
report of tlie offer, illustrative particulars of 
the circumstances under which it was made, 
and of the accompanying actions (if .any) by 
which tlie sjieaker emphasised the all-im¬ 
portant words as they fell from Jhis lips. J 
would have the Ueturns, fhu9 prepared, col¬ 
lected aa the Income Tax Papers are, with 
the most extreme care and the most honoui^ 
able secresy. Tlify should be afterwards 
shuffled together in baskets, and distributed, 
one by one, just as they happened to turn 
up, among the Unmarried Ladies of the 
country, with the following brief formula of 
two questions attached: Eirat. Would the 
form of offer presented herewith, have proved 
to be a satiafaebbry one, in your case J And, 
if not, will you state in what particnlars you 
think it might lie improved I Second. 
Would the accompanying actions by wluch 
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the offer was pressed on the kind attention 
of the individual addressed, have specially 
inclined yon to favour it with a suitable 
reply ? And, if not, vihat improvenients, 
in the way of addition or suppression, 
would you be disposed, in the strictest con¬ 
fidence, to siijigest? ' When the uecessai'y 
answers to these (lucstious had been given, I 
would have the Papers again collected, on 
the same Income Tax principle; and would 
immediately set the“ printers at work. The 
Married Ladies’ lieturns should form the 
text, and the Unmarried Indies’ lleturus 
should be added in the form of notes. No 
names or addresses should apjiear anywhere. 
The book should be bouuii in virgin white, 
with orange-flower decorations on the back. 
It should be printed in rose-toloured ink, 
and it should be issued to the world from a 
publishing-house established for the purpose 
in Doctors’ Commons. 

What an inestimable bachelor’s Manual 
this would be ! Wliat a circulation it would 
have ariioiig all classes ! What a delightful 
sense of conlidence it -would awaken in the 
mind of the diflident ui.alc reader * How 
could any man go wrong, with the Hand 
Book to refer to, before he committed him¬ 
self to a positive course of action 1 If I had 
such a book within my rejich at this moment, 
1 might look out, and learn, the form of oiler 
which I felt to be most suitable in my own 
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case ; might discover and correct its little 


human imporrcctlons, by reference to the 
critical notes ap]>euded to it; and Jiiiglit be¬ 
come a happy accepted man (if 1 couhl de- 

E end upon my memory) by to-morrow at 
itest. How many other men might enjoy 
the same benefit, if the practical results of 
the experieuce of others were thus placed at 
their disposal—how many extra marrhiges 
might be solemnised in the course of the 
first year alter the publication of tlio Hand 
Book—1 cannot pi'csume to'say. I can only 
point to the serious itecessity that there is 
for bringing out tlie great work tliat 1 have 
proposed—I can only implore the Imlies to 
undertake it, in consideration of the literaiy 
honour and glory which it would confer upon 
the whole apx. 

In the Jbeautime, here I am, shyly hover¬ 
ing round my fate, and helplessly ignorant 
bow to ru^h in and close with it, at once and 
for ever. If I could feel sure tlnit the 
Bachelor’s Manual was likely to be soon pro- j 
duced, I might, perlia{>s, manage to wait for j 
it. But, in the absence of any positive iufor- 
inatiou ou this subject, I feel tliat I must! 
make up juy mind to do something desperate | 
immediately. A spoken explanation of my > 
feelings—unless 1 could manage to csitch my; 
young woman in the dark—being, in my i 
case, manifestly out of the (piestioii, 1 suppose' 
1 must bashfully resign my^eltj after all, to' 
the alternative of writing. In tho event of, 
my mustering Qourago enough to cosnpose 
the letter, and to send it .off when done, the i 


question is, How had 1 better behave myself, 
when tlie inevitable embarrassment of the 
first meeting with ber comes afterwards? 
Shall I begin with words, or begin with 
actions 7 Or, to be plainer still, which shall 
I otldress first, her waist or her mind 7 Will 
any charitable married lady kindly consider 
my especial weakness of disposition, and send 
me privately one word of advice as to which 
of (these two delicate alterualives it will be 
safest for me to adopt 1 


INDIAN HILL STATIONS. 


It is impossible to rate- the importance of 
hill stations at too high a value. If India is 
to be preserved, it tnust owe its security from 
future mutinies and revolts, no less than 
from foreign invasion, to the presence of an 
Europeim force adeejuato to the control of a 
swarming j)opulatiou and of doubtful auxili¬ 
aries. liut to keep Euro])eaa soldiers in 
health and strength under an Indian sun, is 
no easy matter. 

There is no one, in time of ’ peace or 
inaction, so helpless as the soldier, and 
especially the English soldier. The same 
men wlio, during an Indian summer cam¬ 
paign, can marcli their twenty or five-and- 
twenty miles in a day—no light task witli 
aocoutreincnts and arms to carry—who bear 
sun, hunger, thirst, and fatigue with absolute 
gaiety of spirit, contrive, in quiet times, to be 
cuusiaiitly ailing, and show as much ingenuity 
in seeking mischief as othci-s in avoiding it. 
Nobody who has seen much of the private 
soldier can fail to be aware of the dilB- 
Sulty with which the medical officers can 
keep up the health of a regiment, even at 
such foreign stations as i}\e residents con¬ 
sider healthy. No schoolboys were ever 
lialf so reckless as the bravo fello-ws wliuiu 
the prospect of a fight will, at any mo¬ 
ment, turn into men of iron ; proof .against 
sickness and weariness. But, when there la 
notliiiig to do, more exciting than platoon 
drill or bavouet exercise, tho tables ara 
turned, and Tom and Dick seek out, as from 
sheer wantouness, whatever pmamit is most 
likely to bring them to the hospital and the 
cemetery. If fever exist in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood, the garrison always suffers first and 
most of all. Oplithalmia, too, is cer^gin to 
select its most favourite victims from among 
Uie troops. As for cholera, in India that 
disease is more unaccountably capricious, and 
less bounded by any known laws, than in 
Europe; still, imprudence can produce 
its effect, though care and vigilance are 
sometimes baffled. Fruit is temptingly cheap, 
and the soldier not only feasts on it, but often 
eats it half ripe. Wet feet, the sun, malaria 
from swamps and undrained native towns, 
the use of coarse native arrack, and other 
injurious drinks, are the causes of very much 
of the mortality that prevaiL. It is not usual 
to march in the heat of the day, when Idua 
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can be avoided, and a prudent commander 
uanally fixes the hour for morning parade 
as soon after dawn as possible. But there 
are colonels who seem to 'take a pride in 
setting climates, and the sane precautions 
some climates necessitate,-quite at nought, 
and who insist on drilling and exercising 
their regiments — tight-buttoned, stocked, 
shakoed, and in heavy marching order j— 
beneath a sweltering vertical sun, under which 
the very barrels of the firelocks grow hot. 
It is hard to blame the carelessness of a poor 
fellow who when dismissed, half dead ^vith 
heat and choked with thirst, from one of 
these exhibitions of military stoicism, cools 
his throat with three-part ripe gi’ape.s or a 
cluster of oranges, even though cholera 
clutches him within an hour ; whether 
colonels are rational or not, soldiers will be 
impvtidnnt; and it is a wise precaution to 
gu.avd them as much as possible from the 
effects of a rashness which we cannot abso¬ 
lutely prcvejit. 

It must be taken as a rule that no man of 
European stock and hirth can long live in 
India, labour in India, .and not be the worse 
for it. It is one tiling to be a geiitlenian there, 
to have plenty of servants at one’s bidding, a 
ptilki to ti’avel in, an Arab horse to gallop at 
dawn, a buggy to drive in the evening, iced 
j or uitro-ohilled water, cool rooms, and a pun- 
I kn,li always going. It is one thing to have 
j all these advantages, and another to dwell in 
1 barracks or lines, cleaning bells, poiisliiug giin- 

j locks,mounting gu.ard,or dabbling in jiipecbiy. 
j The morale of an army may remain perfect, 
S but its stamina cannot. Private soldiers 
I die fast, are invalided fast,and .are sometimes 
I doing duty when they ought to be in ho.spitah 
j A leginient stationed in the plains requires 
J to be frequently renewed ; and, to say nothing 
j of the holocaust of valuable lives sacrificed to 
I sun and swamp, this renewal is only to be 
j efibeted at an enormous cxjicnse. A Jlritish 
I soldier is a very costly importulioii. It has 
I been computed that above a hundred pounds 
! are expended on every recruit enlisted in 
England liy the time when, fit for duty, he 
joins hU b.attjilion in, Hindostan. Nor, as 
the recruiting sergeants know well, arc 
recruits always to be procured as fast as they 
are needed. There is not always the same 
spur to’t'oluntary enlistment that now exists. 
I Indignation, horror, a manly English wish to 
punish wrong-doing aud help our struggling 
fellow countrymen, these motives are now 
doing what a ton or a twenty pound bounty, 
real or nominal, could never have done. 
But recruits will not always be as plentiful, 
unless the service be rendered more attractive 
than at present. 

To economise, therefore, the lives and 
vigour of the European army in India 
will become a proceeefing of vital necessity, 
and for this purpose nothing equals the 
efficacy of hill stations. There were no hill 
stations in Clive’s time. When the greater 


part of India was conquered, the English 
conquerors were compelled to dwell in the 
hot plains, amid swampy fields and decaying 
vegetation. • 'I’he mortality among the troops 
was frightful, and the expense and difficulty 
of keeping up a strong European force were 
supfiosed to render such a step hopeless. It 
was not until after the fall of Tippoo Sahib that 
attention began to be directed to the moua- 
tains of western India, aud that it was difl* 
covered that the Peninsula contained climates 
varying from each other as much as the 
temperature of Guinea varies from that of 
the Tyrolese Alps. At last, however, sana¬ 
tory establishments were formed in lofty 
situations—among the Western Ghauts, the 
South Ghaut^ and, later still, the Ifiimalayas. 
Other moimbain ranges were also selected for 
the same purpose, and the benotits of the hiU ' 
stations were soon acknowledged. Morta¬ 
lity lias been gre.atly diiniiiisiied by the 
practice of sending the convalescent to recruit 
their health iu mountain air, and among 
natural productions which offer some faint 
similarity to those of home. Not a few 
soldiers are now doing their duty gallantly 
at Delhi and Lucknow, who, but for the 
benefit of bill air during eoiivulescence, 
would h.ave perished in tlie plains long 
ago ; or, at best, would have come home to 
England living skeletons, to be laid, after 
a few mouths, in the hurying-groiind of Port 
Pitt. 

Since the mutiny has rendered it clear, 
even to the most bigoted partis.'in of the old 
system, that sepoy supremacy must cease, 
and a dominant force of Europeans he per- 
maueutly kept on foot in ludi,a, the value 
of the hill stations may be much enhanced 
by making tliem not only refuges for the sick, 
iiut (juarLcrs for a large part of the army. 
Itfost of these stations are beyond the ordi¬ 
nary range of ch7)ler.a, wliioh in no countiy 
ascends to very gie»t heights. Fevers, 
too, iu-e rare there. The nui-series of fever 
are swampy jungles and paddyfields ; and the 
hill stations are Surrounded by neither. The 
air, liglit and bracing, prevents lassitude, and 
makes exertion agreeable. Of course, no one 
could proj'ose that all the British troojis in 
India shall be quartered exclusively among 
the mouutains, the plains being lefUdcuoded 
of military protection. Nor should the care 
of the hotter and less healthy portions of India 
be left to such a force^of native troops as it 
may be necessary to maintain for police duties 
of various kinds. A glance at the map will 
sliow tlie impracticability of such a^cheme. 
There will always be great cities—hot-beds 
of fanaticism—^to keep in awe, savage tribes 
to bridle, native courts and native robber- 
armies to watch and check. Much of this 
duty must be performed or facilitated by the 
presence of strong bodies of Eurojicans; there¬ 
fore out countrymen must face, as before, 
sunstroke fever, aud cholera, beside muddy 
rivers and amid reekijig vegetation. Bo( 
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they need not all be stationed in spots ex¬ 
posed to suck destructive iuduences. India 
will soon be intersected by a system of rail¬ 
ways ; and every mile of iron rails thus'laid 
down will remove a Btumbling-hlock. To 
keep .a number of regiments in the healthy 
• mountain quarters, and, in case of .outbreak 
or invasion, to send down reiuforcomenls by 
road, railroad, and steamers of light drauglit, 
is a plan practicable*euough. Eacli regiment 
could then take its spell in cantoniueuts in 
the hot and insalubrious districts, and 
return, after a moderate period, to the in¬ 
vigorating climate of the hills. A great 
saving of life, with corresiwnding benclit to 
the einciency of cortjs, would result from the 
change. ^ 

AU India is not, it is true, e(]nally well pro¬ 
vided with hill stations, the deficiency being 
fi^atest on the eastern side of tite peninsula. 
But the north-west provinces—Up])er Bengal, 
Oude, Beliar, and other adjacent districts— 
have the Himalayas at no great distance ; 
and many new situations niiglit bo selected 
for sauatories not inferior to Nynee Tal, to j 
Simla, Uinl>allab, Almorali, Malialabulosh-; 
war, and other of the more famous staiious I 
of Northern and Central India. Unluckily,! 
the chief hill stations have a bad name— i 
not, I am sorry to say, entirely undeserved ‘ 
—for gambling, intrigue, and diasi])ation! 
of every sort. Half the scandal in India; 
may be traced to these places ; and court-' 
martial after court-maidial has taken place,' 
consequent on the high play, quarrels, and 
duelling, of officers who had invirriably been 
steady when with their regiments. But much of 
this, after all, is the iiatuinl result of idleness, 
whenever many peo])le with too much time 
on their hands are brought together. And it 
is but fair to say that a healthier moral tone 
is springing up in India. 

Simla, in a very cool situation, the favourite 
resort of goveruors-|;eneral, is a cheerful 
place enough, with its clubs, its races, bails, 
and other amusements. It is one of the 
few places in India that offer some faint 
resemblance to a watering-place in Europe. 
Almorah,%^built on a slojm of the Hima¬ 
layas, near tlie Goorkha frontier, is conveni¬ 
ently situated os regards acces.^, not only 
from Delhi, Vut from Oude. In point of 
scenery the place has few attractions, but an 
elevation of five thousand four hundred feet 
is'not to be despised ; and accordingly there 
are abundance of healthy mountain breezes, 
O^led to a most grateful temperature by the 

e ers of ivhat the Hindoos call the eternal 
In winter there is actual cold; but in 
summer a little shade would be acceptable; 
for, i^ottgb the nights are so chilly as to make 
blfl^kets and thick couut^panes necessary, 
^ sun is strong by day. Indeed, tliat is Uic 
woivt of India, as of all couutiies in southern 
latitudes. Climb as high as yon will, Wend 
till your feet ai'% actually in the snow, and 
when old Aitab Sabines down on yon 


from the sky, you must own his power. But 
Almorah is much resorted to, and, bleak as 
the country is, it gladdens the eye long used 
to rice or Jowaree fields and baobab trees, to 
recognise the humble blackberry and bilberry 
of Europe among the low bushes, and to see 
the wood-strawMrry, the cranberry, and 
wild-raspbcrry, nestling among the slim 
birlh-trees. 

Ill the Madras Presidency, the greatest and 
most famous sanatorium is that of Ootaca- 
muTid, built on the Neilgherry, or Blue 
Moutttaius, among the south-west Ghauts, 
and at no great distance from the sea. All 
along the ranges of the Ghauts,—that nin 
along the western coast of India, making, 
as it were, a steep wall between the fiat 
coast and the higli Deccan table-land,— 
there are hill stations built for medical 
purposes; but many admirable spots have 
been hitherto neglected. Ootacainund, in 
the extreme south, is the most attractive 
of all, and has a small Eiiroiieau popu¬ 
lation permanently resident there, who ;ive 
attached to tlie jdacc on account of what is 
called its “ English ” climate by some: its 
“Swiss ” climate, liy others. There is much 
truth ill these laudations. If one were 
taken blindfolded up to Ootacniuuud, one 
might easily believe one’s self in some 
charming tract of Welsli scenery wlicn the 
bandage was removed. The Dodabetta. 
Peak, soaring almost nine thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and crestecl with snow ; 
the lake, around which English ladies are 
driving in Englksh pony-carriages; tlie Eiig- 
lish-lookiug cottages and villas dotted about; 
tlie trees, fruits, and flowers; seem to com¬ 
plete the illusion. Many of the hill stations 
are ugly and bare; you put up with priva¬ 
tions and the sight of barren rocks, merely 
to get afray from your old enemy, the sun ; 
but Ootacamiiud is pretty and cheerful. 
There are seldom fewer than a thousand 
Europeans there. You can see there, what 
you seldom see on the {ilains: English 
children running and laughing merrily, play¬ 
ing at English games, with something like 
English colour in their cheeks. Ladies ride, 
and diive, and walk, almost as freely aa in 
Europe. It is not necessary to snatch one’s 
exorcise at dawn; and there arc fe*w days 
when a punkah is really needed. The secret 
of all this delightful contrast to the pneral 
climate of India is, that tlie station of Oota- 
camnud is seven thousand feet above the sea- 
Icvcl—about on a par with the Grands 
Mulcts, at Clianiouinx. The bills and level 
table-lands arc covered with a short, sweet' 
grass, mixed with heath, and thyme, and 
Alpine gentian, which affords the best pos¬ 
sible pasturage for the sheep and cattle of 


the Todahs, the aboriginal possessors of the 
country. 'I'he only wild trees are the birch, 
the hazel, and the ash, and fir ; but there are 
pear and plum orchards that would do credit 
to Devonshire; and in the proper season, one 
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|j may boltold a sea of white and pinkish 
blosspms on the apple and cheMry-ti'oeB, 
I whose ancestors grew in English soil. All 
j European vegetables thrive in the .gardens, 
whore the frost nips the almond and oraiige- 
• trees to death ; and no grain, except millet, 
is grown that does not belong to Europe. 
Wiieat, barley, peas, and potatoes are 
most common. The inlmbitants have their 
balls and races, though the place is less 
gay than Simla, and high play is not 
usual.,.Some years ago, English foxhounds 
were kept here. 'Phe climate is less allocted 
' by the'monsoons than might be supposed; 
I and neitlier droughts nor heavy rains are 
: common; but frost is usual during the winter 
I nights ; and a visitor is surprised how enjoy- 
1 able port-wine, a blazing lii’e, and woollen 
' clothing, can he, even in India. W.ilk.s and 
rides abound ; and it is ourious to notic the 
!j wood-strawberrie.s among the tufted rocks, 
the little violets jiceping from tlie long grass, 

I the rivulets full of trou^—all sorts of familiar 
! objects that toll a tale of Iioiiie. 

I Tlie Todahs, or aboriginal herdsmen, are a 
j line tribe, well-grown, well-favoured, and of 
I a noble bearing. Without any' siivage nrro- 
jl gance, tliey are totally free from tlie croiich- 
0 ing servility of llindoos ; but they are frank 
ami hohl. I'liey seem all well-ofl', being rich 
|{ in cattle and jiastures, for they arc Maiulah 
i) Wallahs, or hei-dsinen, almost to a man, and 
raise scarcely enough grain for their own u.se. 

1 They receive an annual jiayraout fi-oiii goverii- 
1' niont, as rent fortheir lamls which we occupy, 
j: and arc charged with no tribute or tax. They 
look with great scorn on the Jfindoos, lu 
I sj)ite of the bond of religion, ami res]>ect the 
I I'opee Wallahs, or wearers of hats, as they call 
j us. Ootucainund is a capital head quarters fof 
1 sportsmen. The hills abound with deer of 
I ee\'eral kitnls, elks, bears, and wild sl^-ep, and 
j ibexes. Tliere are partridges, bustards, and 
j otliej' feathered game; by descending the 
; hills inUt the forest region bemiatli, the 
I hunter is Buvo of large game of every sort, 

' from the buirulo to the tiger. 

But tlie Ootacamund riimate, delightful as 
it is, has its sliare of dangers. Many wlio 
have been languid and aiukly, but not actually 
ill in the plains, are seized with liver com¬ 
plaints after a month or two at Ootacamund. 

I The re^ou of tliis is said to be, that the 
keen exhilarating air provt»ke8 a voracious 
appetite, with which the stamina of a 
debilitated frame cannot keep pace. Still, 
no one who hsis not simmered for years 
with a thermometer ranging from seventy 
to one huudred degrees in the shade, caii 
understand tlie luxury of a first ai'rival 
at Ootacarnuud, where the raugc of the 
mercury is from twenty-five up to sixty-nme 
degrees, and the mean annual temperature 
fifty-six of Eahreuheit. For ladies and chil¬ 
dren, the climate is invaluable. But even on 
the Neilgherries tlie Indian sun is not always 
to he braved with iinponity. It is a oouuuoii 


remark that sepoys sad Hindoo or Msdras 
servants “ grow white " at Ootacamund; and 
their complexions certainly do become a 
shade or tw'o paler after a long stay. But 
jet I have known a black bearer, born at 
Madras, fall down like an ox beneath the 
polc-axc from a*sunsLroke at Ootacamund, in 
summer, when the tbcrnioiueter indicated no 
unusual heat. This, however, is one of the 
w'orst features of almost eveiy southern 
country—even of ypain^—that you are never 
quite safe, even from a winter sun. In India 
old Aftab will rule everything and everybody, 
and one is never quite secure from his power, 
even ut Ootacamund. 


• DEBT. 

If debt liad no otlier attractions to recom¬ 
mend it, it would always be welcome to a 
certain class of jieople, because of the im- 
]iortaiice tliat it gives a man, and the iiiiercsi 
tliat it causes others to take in Ins welfare, 
lly debt, of course 1 do not mean that miser¬ 
able blot upon our social system—that beg¬ 
garly degreo of involvement which is akin to 
]):iupt«rism,—that wretclicd existtmee made 
up of small loans, obtained with dillieHUy, 
even when scrupulously refunded,—that debt 
for whose victims tlic black jaws of a ^lammou 
1 irisoii are always gapi ng with h ungry voracity. 
The debt 1 speak of is that of the l.-irge 
operator—the merchant-prince, whose dainty 
jiampcred palate revolts at cajiltal profl'ered 
with blind confidence, if it is at a fraction ^ 
above tlie market jirice ; wbosc courage and i 
.cnterjirise give ii sublimity even to bank- j 
ruptcy. The debt I speak of is that of the j 
dweller in marble palaces—tlie dignified 
receiver of the unsolicited offerings of usury 
and traiie, the patron of art, of literature, 
and the drama, the noble scion of a noble 
house, whose missiou it has been to raise 
insolvency from the d^rt and mire of the 
squalid streets, and place it in a fitting temple 
where men will fall down and worship it. 

Oh ! thou poor blind reader of the book of 
human nature—thou abject wretch—thou, 
miserable starveling—thou nervous, timid, 
liungry apjilicunt for half-a-orown : is that a 
coat ill which to effect a loan 1 ,is that a hat 
to inspire confidence in the breast of a friend 
or a capitalist ? For mercy’s sake, P;o either 
to the far west, and take a lesson from 
Tattersall’s, tlie Clubs, Hyde Park, or the 
grand 0]»era house ; «r direct thy steps City- 
wanls, and watch the frequenters of banks 
and cliscount-houses, the Stock Exchange, 
and jilaces w'here merchants most dd congre¬ 
gate, and tell me if thou seest any man as 
aliject in appearance as thou art (even when, 
in reality, a greater lieggar), except a few 
poor city pen8ionar.s, andhuniblo, meek, and 
jilodding clerks, who have worn them^ves 
out in^a thaukless, hopeless servitude for 
bankrupt mastera. Hast thou no friend 
amongst all the thrivi^ throng, who, instead 
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of stopping tliis pressing need with a few 
fleeting sliilimgs, will teach thee a little of 
Ills wisdom, so that thoumajst in time reach 
a position similar to that which lie occupies 4 
Far better will it be for thee to get a few 
grains of that knowledge which is power, 
rather than a few grains of that patronage, 
assistance, or charity, which'power is able to 
give. 

The moment that a man becomes largely 
in debt, he blossoms out into a respectable 
and responsible member of society. It is not, 
as many suppose, that he has earned this 
character before he became entrusted with 
the property of others. A very little ability, 
a certain degree of boldness .and assurance, 
a taking exterior, and a willingness to con¬ 
tract to pay the inni'kct rate of interest and 
a little more, will place him in possession of 
capital beyond the dreams of avarice. Once 
master of the position, he is invested with all 
the qualities and virtues that inspire admira¬ 
tion, confidence, and respect. If he w.onts 
raw produce, he has merely to hold up his 
fingei', and a dozen ships are loaded for him 
in the ports of the world- If he wants the 
fabricated article, he has merely to breathe a 
wisli, and mountainous waggons hasten to 
unload their heavy treiusures at his gate. If 
he covets that precious metal (or its repre- 
seutacives) which divines call filthy lucre, and 
economists circulating medinm, ho has but to 
send in his card to any h.uiker, and have a 
sack of it shovelled to him as if it was dirt. 
These are the gi’oss and material advantages 
of being in debt—serving as the basis for a 
superstructure of higher things. 

Firat, tliere is the immense advance* in 
social position. What doors arc closed to 
the large and noble debtor ? What dinner 
parties would be considered perfect without 
him i How lAaiiy needy men arc anxious to 
sK, near him at the table, in < he hope oflcam- 
ing something useful to guide tliem in the 
jath which he has seemingly followeil w'ith 
such distinguished success ? Who would 
think of a public meeting without the gigantic 
debtor in the chair ? If a trustee is wanted 
for a charitable fund, who so fit and proper 
to be ap[A)!uted as the leviathan debtor ? 

If a public (jompany or a joint-stock enter- 
, pcise is flagging for various reasons, what is 
wanted tb put it firmly and flourishingly 
upon its legs ?—Tlie chairmanship of the 
enterprising debtor! Did any wild scheme 
ever commend itself te jiopular notice, or 
endeavour to sUdke root,■without sending one 
of its earliest prospectuses to the energetic 
And prosperous debtor ?—Never ! 

Is -fk cellar of choice wine—a rare work of 
artri^a palatial mansion standing upon one of 
tire finest sites in the Meti’opulis—advertised 
for sale without an eye to the daring debtor 1 
—^I am afraid not. If a seat in rarliament 
is vacant, who so fit a man to fill it ^ the 
active, practical debtor ? As to minor offices 
common- couDcliiorships, churchwarden- 


ships, directorships, &e., die., how many of 
those are humbly and difiidently proffered to 
the massive debtor ? Would ho like to enter 
into a more tender and interesting engage¬ 
ment, how many high and delicate ladies are 
waiting the commands of tlieir parents, to be 
sold like cattle to the all-conquering debtor 1 

Then there is the almost affectionate inte¬ 
rest taken in nearly everytliing that happens 
to*the pampered debtor. If he falls ill, what 
crowds of people—chiefly creditors—^are day 
after day anxiously consulting bis physician, 
and in(][uiriiig .after his health. If he meets 
withlm accident, what a number of persons— 
chiefly creditors—come hurriedly forward 
with pressing kindness to know if it is likely 
to be fatal. Many of these kind creatures— 
chiefly creditors—oven go the length of in¬ 
suring the life of the important debtor for a 
considerable sum, so strongly does their inte¬ 
rest in him develop itself. If the mamniolli 
debtor goes upon a continental tour for a 
lengthened period, how many persons—chiefly 
crislitors—are waiting anxiously to give him 
a joyous welcome back. If his house, or 
warehouse, is accidentally bin-ned down, what 
a number of jjersons—chiefly creditors—are 
at once upon the spot to render assistance, 
and ascertain, if po.ssiblc, what insurances 
there are—what amounts, and in what oifices. 

If the bloated debtor by any chance be¬ 
comes a defendant in a lawsuit, what a num¬ 
ber of persons—chiefly creditor.*!—wish tliem- 
selves on the jury to try the cause. If it 
Inippcua to be a Chancery suit, how they 
watch for every manifestation and decision, 
as if the spoiled debtor was their only child, 
going np for some momentous examination. 

I If he ever gels in a position to require heavy 
bail, the difficulty is not so much in procuring 
one satisfactory surety, .as iii jiicking from 
the number offering their services and their 
bonds, jf by any ]iossihle combination of 
circumstances a Titanic debtor could be ac¬ 
cused of robbery, or even murder, what a 
number of trusting imiividnals — chiefly 
creditoi-s—wltli a faiUi quite touching in its 
constancy, woulil believe in his innocence to 
the very last. When the farce is over and 
the curtain dropped ; when the giant debtor 
has ceased to Ijoitow or to lend ; when the 
springs that moved him are found to be an 
incxtrioaiile web of confusion, the fjttide to 
which is lost; although the whole glittering 
fabric of apparent prosperity molts like an 
icicle in the sun, and many persons—chiefly 
creditors—find that they have been gilding a 
gingerbread king, still the seinhlance of 
wealth, and the confidence that it excites, 
■will cling to him to the last, as he mak^S a 
triumphal entry into the gi-ave. 

Seeing that no particular or extraordinary 
talent is required for debt; seeing that one 
man is as well adapted for it as another; T 
am surprised more jieraons do not adopt this 
very easy and agreeable mode of getting a 
living. The ice once broken, every succeeding 
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step ig easier than the last. Increase the 
amount to be borrowed, and the power of 
borrowing increases in an e^nal ratio. Under 
certain,conditions, you shall find more diffi¬ 
culty in procuring half-a-crown than fifty 
thousand pounds; although the security 
offered in both cases may bear an equal 
value in relation to the loan required ; Ijfit 
having obtained possession of one fifty thousand 
pounds, you may command a second and a 
third with ever-increasing ease, rolling your 
bon’owed ca])ital over and over like a bail of 
snow, and causing more loans to stick to it 
wherever it moves. Bear in mind, that in 
the great world of debt, the small debtor is 
governed by his creditor ; the large ci-editor 
is governed by his debtor. Large creditors 
are quiet and tractable, like dancing ele¬ 
phants ; BUtall creditors are spiteful and 
uncertain, like wasps—wasps with a sting, j 


WINE, NO MYSTEEY. 

This is the age of revelations. Every mys¬ 
tery, whether of science or of manufacture, 
which we used to believe could only be ob¬ 
tained by specud grace and gift of insight, is 
now thrown open to tlie world. The Isis of 
the mauufaetorics is iincoveriug not her feet 
alone but her hands and her head, and soon 
there will be no sueli things as trade secrets. 
Before the appearance of certiiin articles in 
tlieeleventh and twelftii volumes of Household 
Word.s, which described tlie composition and 
manufacture of French wines, I had always 
held this wluc-making to be, of all secret and 
exoteric manufactures extant, the chief and 
liead. Its uiysteries were second only to 
tiro Elensinism: mysteries to wldeli none but 
the choicest of the few could be admitted. 
I’rofessor Mulder has also entered* the gaps 
in the thick cellar walls whicli we broke 
through; and now any one wJio will, may 
learn as much td>out vines and wines as the 
craftiesi, “ doctor” in the world. 

No plant is more dependent. on external 
circumstiiuccs than the vino, and in none is 
there more variety. Wlien Chaptal was 
Minister of the Intei-ior, he plauteil in the 
Luxembourg ganlens one thousand four hun¬ 
dred vj^rieties of vine grown in France alone; 
and the same law holds good wherever the 
plant is found. Light, heat, and the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the soil affect the vino more perhaps 
than any other plant, all-powerfnl as they 
necessarily are in the growdh and develop¬ 
ment of the vegetable world. The chemical 
and illuminating rays ripen and sweeten j 
better, though later, than the calorific; tJius, 
white grapes are the sweetest, owing to the 
easier passfige of light through their skins, 
by which a larger formation of sugar is ob¬ 
tained : while the purple grape absorbs the 
most heat, and does not in general come out 
so fine-flavoured or so delicate as the white. 
As for fertilisation, our Professor repudiates 
all organic substances whicli putrefy quickly, 
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holding only to the l^es and'i^|^injQ[3 of iHe 
vine which contain Warge per-^tage of the 
alkali so needful to ® plant, iiid to inodorbUS ■ i 
substances of slow''' deconipd||tion, such as 
wood, bora, and bone black, ‘^Which conduce ! 
very much to its fragrance.”^ But inorganic 
manures, and especially alkali, are of primary 
importance ; for, as all wine.s contain cream 
of tartar (tai-taric jicid and potash), their 
quality is greatly determined by the amount 
of potash in the ground, this being the vine¬ 
yard’s “ staff of Jife.” Varieties of soU, 
though exerting a marked influence on tlie 
kind of wine produced, do not by this 
diversity iieces.sarily exert a deteriorating 
influence. “Wine of very good quality, but 
of dissimilar bompiet, may be obtained from !„ 
very diff'“i’cnt soils. Tlie bust Burgundy comes 
from a clayey lime soil; Champagne from a 
more thorough lime soil; Hcrniitago fi-om a 
granite; and Chfiteaimenf from a sandy soil. 

A slaty soil produces Viu Je la Gande; a 
sandy one (graves and Modoc; and a slaty 
one the wine of Ijamalgue, near Toulon.” 

tiuantity and (puility of grape juice ai'e 
strangely divorced in the vineyard. Some , 
seasons which have produced the largest ; 
quantity of wine have also produced the worst 
kinds; in others, when the 8U])ply has been 
scanty, the qmfiity has been suimemo. In the 
south of Franco, wliere the grapes are allowed 
to grow soiuelimos to the lieight of six and a I. 
half feet from the ground, the quantity of J 
juice obtained is much greater than from > 
the short vines of tlie same district: but the ( 
wine is infinitely inferior, forming in fact the ; 
base of that vile adulteration, the “piquette” j 
of the guiuguettes outside tlie barriers. The !, 
advantage of tlie short viuc-stalk, as well as | 
of the pr.icticc of striiiping^ff the leaves , !| 
common in Frauec, is to idiovv the radiation 
from the heated* earth during night to con- 
timic tlie process of r.'fciiiug without check ii 
or delay. In lt;ily, where the sun is hotter, 
the vines are festooned in high and leafy 
arbonrs,—the gnijics being, there, protected 1 
from excess of heat and light. 1 

Another reason for diversity of quality is Ij 
divci-sily of kind. To mix together several !' 
kinds of grape vrould spoil the vintage; so . 
would the iuimission ot decayed„unripe, or !| 
spoiled hunches into the fermenting vat; so' ; 
woulil the mingling of white or purple grapes li 
together—in part because the purple ripen jj 
ten or twelve days earlier than the white, so ji 
that their union would be au anachronism |{ 
which every well-educated palate jvould re- 
pudiate. Caro also should be taken to fill ! 
the vat at once, so that fermentation should ; 
be carried throughout the whole mass at the 
same moment.- If there be not enough for 1 
this, well-waahetf river sand or clay may be 1 
used as a succedaneum. 

Th# finest wines are made of the same kind 
of grape, scinipulously separated irom every 
decayed, unripe, or spfilcd cluster. Le piueau 
noir or noirieu mi^es the best Burgundy, 
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vhile le jielda a more abundant but | 

an inferior kind. These are red wines. For | 
white, le piiieau mia, le gamay blanc, and*le i 
ferniint make the most esteemed kinds. | 
From Icfermint comes the Hungarian Tokay. 
‘Rut. wines change their reputations. Thus, 

. Orleans was once far mot^ prized than Bur¬ 
gundy ; but the sce-aaw of the vineyard has 
now exalted Burenndy far above Orleans. 
So with others of like chameleon condition. 
Claret is a mere mixture of several kinds of 
wine. 

The chemical components of grape juice 
are grape and fruit sugars, gelatinous matter 
! or pectin, gum, fat, wax, vegetable albumeti 
j and vegetable gluten, tartaric ,aeid, both freo 
j and combined with potash as cream of tartar, 
j partly also combined with lime. In some 
^analyses have been found raocmic acid, malic 
^aci'd, partly free and partly combined with 
lime, tarlarate of potass and alumina; 
■further, oxide of iron aud oxide of manga¬ 
nese, sulphate of potash, common salt, phos¬ 
phate of lime, magnesia, and silicic acid. 
The skins, stones, and stalks all yield tannic 
acid; which tannic acid, turning brown by 
exposure to the atmosphere—becomin,g, in 
fact, that Cinderella of the chemists known as 
apothema—gives its brown hue to (unatlul- 
terided), white wine. For ^ere is no such 
thing as a purely colourless wine; even the 
celebrated^’Vino oebedino, called colourless, 
is a'yellow. This is the reason, too, 
why reisms we all unifoi-mly dark-skinned, 
wheihe'r'Uwy be of purple or white grapes ; 
the tfwiiic'acid in their skins turning browu, 
by exjiosure to the air in the pi-oceas of dry¬ 
ing. The purple grape has, besides this tan¬ 
nic acid, a colouring matter of its own, 
which is, properly, a distinct blue, but by the 
action of acidf is converted into a deep red or 

H ie. Ill unripe grapsa saturated with 
I it is a bright red, as we all have seen ; 
and young wine is always brighter and more 
brilliant than that which has matured, .As 
the grape ripens, so does the skin, or r.ather 
the colouring matter, become more purple or 
blue. T|ie less acid the darker the skin, till 
over-ripe purple grapes become positively 
black. But even this deep colour gradually 
.changes by age as well as by exjiosure, and 
the bright red of the young wiue-^ue partly 
to an excess of phosphoric acid—by degrees 
sobers and mellows into the “ tawny port ” 
Bo^ dear to connuisseunt; that is, the tannic 
acid is converted into apothema, and with 
the acid goes the ruby-like colour. In the 
best Bui^undyand coloured Champagne the 
skins remain in the liquid from two to three 
days, this is to colour tliem; in Mddoo six 
<la}'8 ; eight days in the Frenph wines of the 
south; and fourteen in the dark astringent 
vin ordinaire of the tables d’bOte. To riear 
white wines, also to make them lighter if too 
dai'k, albumen and isinglass are used. This 
is the mode by which white port wine is 
obtatued. in Spain the^ use powdered marble 


for the purpose ; iu other countries gypsum 
and sand; mso Slling up any deficienoy in 
I the casks with clay and sand. In wafm 
I climates neither aibuinea nor isinglass is 
used, as these, being auiiiml substaures, would 
decompose too readily; as, indeed, they do 
iu colder climates when used in excess. 

S owdeml gum-arabic is substituted ; dried 
ood, milk luid cream are also used, as well 
as lime. Lime seems to be the best for, the 
purpose, making the wiue sweeter and less 
ast^'ingeut, and giving it the appearwee of 
age. If used in excess, it turns the wiue 
brown. Speaking of albumen, one reasion 
why Burgundy is a bad keeping wine is 
owing to tlie free use of albumen and isin¬ 
glass. Containing but little tannic acid in 
the beginnkig, these animal substances readily 
I decompose, and the cask “ goes to the bad ” 
after a very short time. 

Tokay is made fi-om grajies which have 
almost (Irieil on the vines; aud all the so- 
called Yin sec assumes to be made under 
the like condi lions. Yin de paille is from 
grapes dried on straw, and Vin cotti Irom 
boiled juice. All those processes have the 
same object—namely, the evaporation of the 
watery particles in the grape, thus leaving 
only a rich, pure, alcoholic juice. We say 
alcoholic, though, perhaps, we ou,E;ht to have 
s,aid saccharine ; but they are almost synony¬ 
mous terms ; for the more sugar there is in 
the grape, the more alcohol there will be in 
the wine. One hundred and ninety-eight of 
sugar gives ninety-two. of alcohol ; thus, if 
our strong poi'ts give sixteen per cent.' of 
alcohol, the grape must have had thirty-four 
per cent, of sugar ; which, if not impossible, 
Seeing that it is affirmed that even forty per 
cent, of solid particles of sugar may be ob¬ 
tained {rom ripe griipes, is, at least, an 
unusual average. French and German grapes 
give from seven to fifteen per cent., but the 
usual figures range from thirteen to thirty. 
In Holland it is only from ten to twelve. 
Grape sugar is obtained by boiling the juice 
with chalk to saturate the free acids, then 
filtering the liquid and washing the preci¬ 
pitate. The liquid is then mixed with 
albumen, boiled, filtered, and evaporated, 
when the crystals of sugar are dcpo8i|^d. 

White wax is got from the skins by boiling 
them in alcohol, while the stones yield four 
and two-thirds per cent, of tannic acid and oil. 
Thus there is most fat in those wines in 
which the stones have been pressed. The 
stalks, its has been said, contain also tannic 
acid; but care should be taken to use only 
those which are ripe and of that rich golden 
brown which ia so beahtiftfl iu a vineyard; 
hard and green stalks would ruin the wine. 
For too large a proportion of acids of any 
kind hinflers the wine frbm ripening and 
keeping, as may be seen in the Khiue wines 
generally, and in the arid vine ordinaires of 
France aud Italy. 

When the grapes have ripened badly, but 
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when, perhaps, the yield has been great, and 
the wiiies are deficient in sugar, then cane or 
beet-root sugar is ■ added or potato synjp, 
glucose ; which additions can be detected by 
no chemical teals known. Tlie aroma is not 
so fine in wines which have.been thus sweet¬ 
ened, but no Other change takes place. 
Raisins are used for the inferior German 
wines ; but, as raisins are simply grail's 
from which the water has been evaporated, 
this can hardly be looked on as an adulteration 
when compared with the chemical messes— 
the butyric ether, tlie oxide of amyl,‘and 
other sweet-smelUu" falsehoods which pre¬ 
tend to maki) good wine for the public out of 
syrnj), alcohol, and water. Sugar i< also 
added to obtain a stronger wine iroi.i good 
grape juice ; for, as we have said before, 
alcohol is in proportion to sweetiieas • and 
thus wines arc made to imitate ])ort, which 
arc not of the genuine Oporto grape. Chalk 
is .added in such cases to correct over- 
acidity. Tn two or three da)’'S after expres¬ 
sion iermenialioii begins this fermentation 
being due 1o the sugar—sugar setting up 
fermentation in opposition to putrefaction. 
The whole mass must bo kept well stirred 
uj); kept, too, in an even temperature, and 
rather warm than chilled. It used to be the 
custom ill France—even now it may not be 
wholly disused—for a naked man to go into the 
v.-its to stir up the juice and to aid in the fer- 
iiienliitioii by the heat of his body ; but many 
dieil in the proccs.s, owing to the carbonic 
acid gas evolved. Afl er the first fermentation 
is over, when the sediment has been depo¬ 
sited and the liquid drawn oil', a milder' 
aciioii is kept up for some months, increasing 
ill spring when the w'inea are said “ to blosr 
sum,” and being continually drawn off, leaving 
the sediiiiciit at the bottom. It being found 
in some breweries—notably in those for 
llavariaii beer—that a free supply of air 
increased the action of fermentation, Liebig 
recommended that openings similar to those 
employed in the brewing vats should he 
made in the wine vats. IViiice jMeltmiicli 
gave six casks of Johannisberg, each cask 
containing one thousand two bundretl bottles, 
for the experiment to be fairly tried. This 
was in eighteen hundred and forty six. The 
result yas doubtful—unsatisfactory in the 
white wine, but in the red answering better. 
It was found that the white wine lost some 
of its aroma, and that the surplusage of air 
caused acidity; as, indeed, any one may 
prove for himself who leaves, his wine-bottles 
unstoppered for a couple of days. Schuberl 
attacked Liebig savagely on the question, and 
the chemical world was in a state of fermen¬ 
tation itself oil the question. The expe¬ 
riment has not been tried again. Another 
matter of the same process agitates it to this 
hour—namely, whether fermentation be due 
t<) a purely chemical or a vegetable agent. 
Some affirm that ferment is the lowest I'orrai 
of vegetable .'ife—the link binding the inor¬ 


ganic and organic woidds together; others, 
that it is simply chemical, and has nothing 
whatever to do wiib life in any of its forms. 
'Who can decide I Be it as it . will, it is a 
most powerful agent, the great eliminator of 
impurities and arrekter of decay. All owing 
to the varied qualities of sugar. Nay, 0 
meal, gluten or ferment in an advanced state 
of dccuinposition bo put into sugar and 
water—one part of the former and four of 
the latter—pulrefactiim is arrested, luid the 
liquid becomes of a most }ileasant odour ; if 
distilled, re.scnibliiig alcohol. We all under¬ 
stand the antiseptic qualities of sugar in our 
jiiiiis and jellies ; and alcohol, the product of 
sugar, is the known preservative of every- 
thing. The 8.ncients used honey as their 
anliseplic. 

Wine is sometimes sulphurised as a preser- 
v.stive, and often so excessively as f|uite to 
taint it. The sulphur is burnt in the casks 
and bottles, and then the wine is poured in. 
If, by chance, the sulphur is arsenical, then a 
slight dose of arsenic is adminislered to the 
public, far too innocent to understand whence 
comes the side-wind which blows Ihem ill- 
iies.s and disease. Cloves, cinnamon, lavender, 
thyme, and other aromatic substances are 
used to weaken the influence of the sulphur, 
and tlie cotubinui.ioii gives a peculiar taste 
and odour. TRey are burnt in the casks 
together with the strips of linen dipped in 
sulphur, and the wliole horrible medley of 
taste and smell piisses for “ liouquet ” by the 
multitude, wlio believe what their wine- 
merchants tell them, and praise according to 
price. Tn Fiance, ouc-thou.sandth part of 
pulverised mustard-seed is put in to prevent 
any after-fermentation; but the greatest 
secret seems to bo to preserve the wine from 
any contact with the outside air. Some 
Malaga w'ine, whi^h liad been buried during 
tlie Great Fire of Ijoudon—that is to say, in 
sixteen Iiundrcd and siAy-six—was dug up 
twenty years ago, ami, though nearly two 
hundred years old, was found perfectly good, 
well-flavoured, and full-bodied. Exclusion 
of air alone would not have preserved it; 
sweet and alcohulio, it bore in itself the 
elements of longevity ; had it been poor in 
sugar and rich in acids, it would have been 
dug up a vinous skeleton. Wina kept in 
wood loses much of its water by evaporation; 
the same may be said of that kept in leather 
and skins. By this i^minution of water the 
alcohol renniining is conceutrated and 
strengthened; but only originally strong 
wines can be so treated. With weak and 
acid wines, the very concentration increases 
the formation of tartaric acid, and tliat, with¬ 
out the proper counterbalance of alcohol, 
spoils all. This evaporation does not go on 
ill glass bottles, ifnd Saint Vincent therefore 
I’ecommended that all bottles sliould be 
secured by bladders, not corks, so that evapo-, 
ration might be carried on in them. Hii^ 
advice lias not been followed. 
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''Oaken casks affect the wines which are 
. in them. They atfect them chemically; 
nUso in colour. This last is by means of the 
‘ =qaercitron or yellow colouring matter in 
the wood. They are not. all alike. For 
Instance, the Dantzic and Stettin oak did not 
affect the white wines of La Gironde much, 
when kept in cask, but a little of the quercin 
dissolved gave them a pleasant flavour. Tiie 
same wines treated with Momel, Lubcck, and 
Biga oaks wero rendered strong and astrin¬ 
gent. American oaks, on the contrary, have 
a very slight influence when powdei'cil, but a 
strong one when in block, hence are improper 
for wine casks; and Bosnian oak, from the 
Adriatic, colours the wine .'ilm^ist black. The 
French oak from Angoumuisis less injurious, 
but still gives too much tannic acid, and 
therefore is an iiupro[)er wood for ■^vine casks. 
These remarks hold good only for white 
wines. I'lie red, containing already so much 
tannic acid, are less injured by the addition 
of a little more. Burgimdy is now kept in 
troughs, or reservoirs, coated rvith Kuinan 
cement, and covered with a wooden lid; and 
the mode apjiears to answer very welL 

“Corked wines” are diseased wines. Mould 
has formed either on the cask or the cork, 
which gives' them the flavour which every 
one knows to his cpst when ;Iiiiing at table.s 
where the host is curious as to his wine and 
ignorant of its real value. Another disease — 
of young wines this—is ciiuseJ by the decom¬ 
position of the tartar wliicli tliey deposit; 
this is when wine casks are said to “ turn 
ropy wines breed a vegetable mucus. But of 
all wines the Greek are the worst and most’ 
, easily spoiled. From the immense ipjau- 
tities of pitch and gypsum wbieli are used to 
keep them they are known to the trade by 
the not very tnviting name Oi “ pitcii wines,” 
Effervescing wines also kes^ badly, owing to 
their being saturated with carbonic acid ; 
and all acid wines are fugitive; though harsh 
wines have the most bouquet, and to many 
people would beeiu to have must of the vine¬ 
yard in tliem. 

But, 1 that treacherous bouquet! How 
little t^nuks the connoisseur who holds bis 
tawny port up to the light, passing it lovingly 
below his nostrils before that first blissful 
•ip; bobr liitle he dreams that tire tawny 
hue has been got l»y unpleasant clearing 
matters, and tliat the bouquet is nothing but 
a & w drops of acetic ether, or perhaps a dash 
of butyric ether which gives it that rich 
j|^iie-apple or fruity smell we all know of. 
J^aprylit acid is another counterfeit of pine¬ 
apple, capriol ether combines tlic fragrance 
of the melon and the golden reuuet in one. 
These last two ethers come from fermented 
beet-root juice. Then titere is pelargouic 
ether, largely met with in Irish whiskey; 
oapi ic ether, found in the fusel oil of pptaluea; 
, butyl alcohol, again from beet-root; hydrated 
oxide of amyl from beet-root, also from sugar; 
and a liquid as yet chemically nameless, sold 


in England under the trade. baptWi of 
“grape or cognac oil;” with many others 
too numerous and technical to mention. 
Now, all these are to be found in wines; 
but only in wines of superior quality. Poor, 
tliin, and ill-made wines know them not; 
but poor, thin, and ill-made wines are doc¬ 
tored to factitious strength and likeness ; 
aftd the oxides and the oils, the ethers ami 
the essences, which should have been in the 
])ure grape alone, are distilled in some inodo- 
riferous laboratory out of some uncnticing 
material; by which the wine-doctor is bene- 
iitted, science enlarged, the public imposed 
on, and the wine-drinker drugged to aii 
extent undreamt-of in the whole circle of 
Dionysbves. Besides these, more agreeable 
aids to fiavour and odour are employed. 
Bose-le.aves, lime and elder flowers, meadow- . 
sweet, the peel of quince pears, the blossoms 
of wild vines, sago-leaves, and the ferment 
oil of the centaury, all tlieso are used to 
imj>rove the bouquet of w'nes. Violet roots 
and the roots of the Florentine iris give the 
bouejuet of Bordeaux to inferior wines; and 
fallen vine-blossoms, the juico of golden 
rennets and other" ap])le8, the leaves of the 
quereua rubur and millefoil may also bo 
added to the list. We are. fast ajiproaehing a 
pei'iud wlieu no elii'inical tests as yet known 
will be able to distinguish pure iinadnlteraled 
wines from those doctored by cleverly se¬ 
lected drugs. The natural chemical com¬ 
ponents of wine, it will be impossible to 
determine whetlicr they were given out by 
the grape itself, or the product of otliec 
fruits and vegetables added in the maunfac- 
turiiig. Hitherto, the adulterations liave 
been gross aud chinisy ; logwood for colour¬ 
ing matter, a wild per-eentago of alcohol, 
goosehejry wine for champagne, and raisin 
wine for everything, being llie b.oses of the 
English wine market. But now more subtle 
chemical agents are brought into play ; aud 
until science has organised a detective police 
in proportion to her evil-doers, we, the pour 
wine-bibbing public, will be in a asd plight; 
drugged and poisoned by every winc-boltlo 
in our bins, duped aud cheated by oiir mer¬ 
chant and his House in Bordeaux, tlie unre¬ 
sisting prey of the doctor and the manufac¬ 
turing chemist, melancholy speclacldh of tha 
latency of a name and the iguorauce of 
the uninitiated. Henceforth let no ono 
bo.^st of his fruity port, of his tawny, or his 
full-bodied. Those small strongly-smelling 
bottles on the dusty shelves of an analytical 
chemist’s laboratory will rise up in judgment 
against him, and butyric ether, acetic acid, 
and that deadly cognac oil will stand out 
against the light, accusing witnesses of bis 
simplicity aud ignorance. Henceforth the 
mystery of wine-making is at an end ; but 
wine itself haa becomO x myth, a shadow,, 
a very Eurydice of life. There is no such 
thing, we verily believe, as honest gBipe- 
juice 'wine remaining—uiothiug but a vUe 
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compouud of poisonous drugs and impurely 
obtained alcohol; and all our beautiful! 
Anacreontics are merely fables like the rest, 
for wine hath died out from the world, and 
the laboratory is now the vineyard. 

LITTLE CONSTANCY’S BIRTUDAY. 

_ • 

I liOOK back to a time, some five-aud- 
twenty years ago, when there came great 
storms atid tempests — the most terrible 
that old people then alive recollectod. I 
think how, for weeks together, it blew great 
guns in Uie Channel—how with every mail 
cfiuie news of bnreting dams, of riveis 
swelling np suddenly, of great trees uprooted, 
of houses blown down, and their timbers 
ioiind many fields .away ; of poor soult over¬ 
taken b'y the waters, and never heard of 
more : in short, of one cruel chapter t>l' mis¬ 
fortune, Captains trom foreign eoiintries. 
makitig English ports with infinite risk and 
hiirdsliip, brought tidings that off the Duteh 
coast the people were up night and dtiy, w.ateli- 
iug their dykes, and that the great Ercncli 
rivers had come down roaring from tlicir 
mountains, sweeping the whole country ijuite 
clear. Many ships, homeward bound, and 
within sight of land, went down miserably 
with idl hands, as the wreck chart of that 
year can testify, the coast being littered for 
many weeks with planks, shalti'red casks, 
and staved seamen’s chests. 1 think over 
these things, and of the misery and wailiug 
they brought with them, and tliey grow 
into a rough inclement background for thisr 
one passage in my life. 

It fell out unhappily that at this parti¬ 
cular season, of all seasons in the year, I 
had to cross the seas; and of all seas in 
the worUl, the great Bay of Biscay. A 
failing house iu Spain, long mismanagement, 
with other reasons, at this dateyif little mo¬ 
ment, made it of absolute necessity that I 
should set forth with all speed upon this 
errand. Curiously enough, though there 
were theh signs and tokens of coming storms,' 
I did not so much mind going to sea fora 
long voyage. But there was another reason 
which would have made me buy ofiT that 
journey at any cost, had that been possible. 
I liad just been married—barely three weeks 
before—to my own cousin, Constance ; as 
sweet a little dame as ever stood lightly 
upon this earth. A hrown-haii'ed, bright¬ 
eyed, blooming, and most bewitching little 
dame. Little Constancy she was to me, by 
which hangs a pretty history, of stern and 
cruel relations, of secret ongagemeut, of 
journeying to the Indies and long absence, 
of letters miaq^rying, of her being wearily 
importuned to give up this exile who bad 
now given her Up, and choose from a band 
of willing worshippei's, all ardently be- 
seedhing her. Which pretty history finishes 
off 'w^ithi her holding out to the very last, 
like a brave Little Constancy as she was; { 
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and with the good ship Behr Delight, hav¬ 
ing some one long-expected' on board,_ o^ng 
signalled oif the Downs—With joining of 
bands and liappy wind-up, and with many 
more things besides, usually of Small inter¬ 
est to any, beyond the pai'ties tliemselves. 
'i'hiij, however, was why she was called my 
Little Coustauej', and mado it seem hard that 
we should be so soon put asunder again. 

' It was ot no use repining, for to stay, as I 
have said, was only the next door to min. 
So I made ready for the voyage with sham 
icpirits for jioor Tattle Constancy’s sake, find¬ 
ing proper comfort in the well-worn saw ih- 
Iroduced on such occfvsions. And upon the 
fourteenth dSy of December, at two in the 
morning, 1 went oii board of that magnificent 
fast-sailing line of packet ship, Albatroas, 
fifteen hundred tons burden, standing A i at 
Llojd's, and tlien lying off Gravesend. 

As to the voyage out, and its incidents, I 
will say nolhiug l)e\oiid this; that it the 
sailing of that magnificent fii'st-class line of 
packet ship had been purposely delayed with 
the view of meeting those great gales before 
mentioned, it could not li.ave been more nicely 
contrived ; for, within twenty hours after 
losing sight of lan<l, the waves began to swell, 
.and the wind to blow from the south. For 
seven days and seven nights we lay in a 
trough, .as it were, enduring a weary round of 
staving iu of bulwarks, .and w.asliing of men^ 
overboard ; of lashing to the masts, and of 
other miserable shipwreck incidents. I did 
not dream, when taken iu early youth to 
hear a famous nautical performer chaunt, 
“ How we lay, on that day, iu the Bay of 
Bisc«ay, O ! ” tliat I should myself como one 
day to realise the horrors of that juariner'a 
situ.ation. On the morning of the eighth day 
we got sight of tjje Spanish coast, and within 
six hours the magnificent fast-sailing luie of 
packet ship w.as towed ilT, an inglorious show, 
with two masts cut away, and all hands at 
the pumps to keei) her from foundering. 

As soon as I had gathered a little strength 
after the liardships of the voyage, I turned 
to righting the affaira of our lionse, whiclt 
were even iu worse couditiou than they had 
been described. There was a curious feeble¬ 
ness over me, which I could uot^at all account 
for; but I put my shoulder to the work, and 
soon got things into shape ; and then began 
to think of setting out on my journey 
home ; but not by way of the ocean, as may 
bo well conceived. Of such rough travelling 
I had had more than sufficient, and even then 
no vessel durst put out to sea ; therefore, I 
made up my mind to take the road across 
the mountains, down through the French 
country, and in t^his manner get back to 
home and Little* Constancy. Therefore, 
though I felt at times a sort of feverish ague 
closiug*its lingers on me, together with a 
heavy sickness about luy lioai't, I was ready 
by the third eveuing.t# set out. I travelled 
all through that night, and the best porlioa 
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atOib pext day, thi&kitig how five days approach. _ A figure in black, an angel from 
more would find me at-home, with ample Heaven, it seemed to me, glided up softly 
.time to spare, before the coming of little to the bedipde, took my hot hand in hla 
Constanoya birthday, the last day in the and spoke words in a low voice that filled 
year. Struggling hard to put away from me with comfort. Most sweet and soothing 
me those efosing, creeping fingers ; wlien apparition was it, the gentle ecclesiastic of 
towards nightfall, my liead began to swim ihc village, wlio had heard of the stranger 
round, and the fingers to take fast hold, ih^ t lay sick up at the inn. I pointed feebly 
and I felt that ■! must give iu at lost, to t1ie man with the bowl and instrument, 
Now, at a lonely posting village, called who I felt was still thimtingfor blood. I was 
Tjaon or Ijacon, or some sncli name, just iiuderslood, and a few words sent the 
past the French frontier, the hitter truth staiyig crowd clatleriiig and shuffling from 
was at last forced upon roe, lliat I could go the room, down the sanded stairs, into the 
do farther; so I was helped up into the street, 

lonely inn of the lonely place, llirough a little A dark-robed being remained, whom I 
crowd of rude, heavy ]tcasaiits, ti]) into a cold watched curiously for hours after, moving 
dismal cell, with a brick floor, 'i'hiough a softly round the room, and bemling over 
dewy film, fast gathering on my eyes, was souiething on the fire. It at once took 
visible the landlord’s full-moou face, gloat- possession of me that tliis must be a 
iwg, ogre-like, over tlie prey diopiied at hi.s leech ; one of the mysterious men read of 
door. The ogre would feast u]>ou me yet, in old books, who dealt iu specifics, and 
and worse'tiiau all, keep me therein dures.s electuaries, and healing draughts. IVrhap.s 
for ages. More wretched than ever I had lie had about him au elixir of sti'aiigc 
felt before in my life, I gave myself up potency; and, when the dark-rolied figure 
unresisting to tlie grijie of the ague fingers, lieiuhug down low over the lire, took sotue- 
and was soon wandering, lost iu tlie lint tiling off and drew near to tlie bed with a 
clouds of lever-land. That first night in the glass goblet filled with a ]>ortion, 1 looked 
lonely inn was a idglit of terrors and horrid anxiously to see him take from his breast 
sliapcs, familiars of intermittent lever just tliat red ])urse containing au amulet, which 
then beginning its work. I was drowning— was to be steeped many minutes iu tlie elB- 
beateu under—swallowed up iu great green caeious draught. Theixcc came deep sleep, 
waves, over and over again. There was the and sudden awakening, late at night, together 
old mar of waters in iny ears, and 1 would witli a sense of reireshmeut, and weai'y load 
wake up gasping, only to find myself tossing removed. 

in tliose other fiery, linen waves. At the dead AVithin four days from that date I was 
of the night, even as the poor solilier in the. getting up well-iiigh restoreil; being brought 
song, “A sweet vision 1 saw. And till ice ere tlirough by tbc kind tliought and skill of 
the morning 1 dreamt it again.” Not,thrice my village curfi. He had a good knowledge 
only, but many times, were those boiling of simples, that gentle priest, wliich served 
waters parted,auda bright green spot, where him quite as wtdl as the hakim’s purse and 
the sun was shining, am^ Little Constiuicy amulet < and, better still, had kept the door 
walking — looking out anxiously for one, fast against the accredited practitioner, who 
under pledge to return home by her birth- had come, importunately, many times over. I 
day, displayed to my .poor eyes. Struggling, was so restored, indeed, that we came to talk- 
panting to reach that spot, which looked ing of my setting out within a day or so. Very 
like Paradise, 1 would be drawn back pleasant was it to think of those great fever- 
again, would waken up with a cry of waves, now wholly subsided; and of the 
desnaiV. smooth table-land where Little Constancy 

When daylight broke, it showed me a liad been seen to walk; and of tliat dear 
crowd of stupid, staring faces;—the great birtliday to which I had been looking,— 
Boucer-e^ed^ landlord, au ogre by daylight; now at last aCUiuable, and within cer- 
hia wife, saucer-eyed too; and' a ci'eature tain hope. Pleasant, too, even tllfct laying 
white-aproned, willi a basin auc( towel, wliose out the route speculatively, with the good 
office 1 divined instinctively. I motioned him cure’s help. How I was to post it expe¬ 
away distractedly, aujuriug him with wild ditiously to Toidoirse; how I was to lie 
gieatiires to begone. I would not be quacked tllere ojae night, and then take the heavy 
to death, I shrieked, by tlieir barber-surgeons, diligence straight up to Paris ; whicli, it was 
The round, stupid faces looked on one certain, had once more commenced its run- 
anotlier, the negro lips muttered some jar- nings, the roads having been hastily got 
goBi^and 1 heard tiic sabots cbitter as they into repair. From Toulouse to Paris, then, 
Closm in round me. The wretch with the | in a heavy diligence; on. from Paris in a 
bowl bad something glittering between his heavy diligence again; Calais then;.Dover 
teeth, plainly bent upon his bloody wo^k. j then—Ship liotel; the Ligiituiug, four-horse 
He was advancing on me, and « all hope i coach ; London ; Little Constancy and birth - 
seemed gone, .when the sabots shuffled and!day fireside. Thus we laid it out;.|when, 
scraped once more, sipd the heavy, lumber-1 suddenly, for tlie first time, 1 bot^iight 
ing figures opened a passage for some one to ! me of a certain leather pocket-book, securely 
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fastened up in one of those courier ba |58 
travellers carry. It was gone. It was not 
in the outside pocket under the flap, nor in 
the inside pocket; nor in great-coat, nor in 
any place of security that I possessed. 1 was 
aghast. On. that leathern case, hung all the 
ereineiits of the vista I had contemplated,— 
heavy diligence, Shi]) hotel, fast Lightnhig 
coach, and Little Constancy herself. With 
trembling fingers I rushed to luy keys, and 
. delved down distractedly in the uoder- 
* most layers of my valise, turning all 
out in a great heap upon the floor. It was 
!' of no avail; the leathern jiocket-book was 
'i gene utterly: stolen, most likely, by those 
i' stupid, staring boors, that crowiled round 
.j when I was helped in, faint, and nearly un- 
,] conscious. To this o})inion the goot’ euro 
il would by no means incline ;• holding that, 
though stupid, heavy natures, the men of 
j those parts were true and honest, full of a 
i| pastoral simplicity ; that you might leave 
I a purse upon the liighway, and not have it 
j) taken U]>; tliut, in short, it was far more 
likely I had dropped it on the mountains, 
jj Tlio cruel mischance, to whatever' cause 
ii owing, Inid dashed down all my hopes and 
|| pleasant dreaming, levelling them ])itile.<sly 
' like so niiiiiy card-houses. 1 was to be bound 
il ■ to this wretched place for another week at 
'j lc;ist, having to wait advices from Paris, with 
j a fi esh supply of money. 

T 8 U[)pose that, at a rough estimate, that 
))03tiiig-yillage might include some ten or 
i twelve cottages, disposed impartially, so as 
j to form a street. The inn, which was at the 
,! eigu of the Gulden Monkey, was the post- 
house—or, perhaps the post-house was the inn. 
! For the post element had entered into being 
long before the eutertaiuing business. Beyond 
I the little street, the village diBjieistd itself, 

i aud brokeupinto scattered farm-houses, speck¬ 
ling over the valley at long intervals. But 
everything had a bleared and stripped .-tspect; 
j for, at the back, rose the mountains of a 
blue shivering tint, down which swept 
eternally cutting bhists, the line of whose 
action lay through our street longitudinally, 
80 that all objects in its walk were being 
stripped and blighted ceaselessly. From 
' tiiese c^ses the Golden Monkey himself— 
i , once rampant over the door—had long since 
j become a mere tabula rasa, or plain void, 
I every inch of liis gold and brilliance 

' being scraped from Mm by the rough 

11 mountain powers. So, too, had been dealt 
i with the walls whereon the Golden Monkey 
i had leant him, exhibiting patches and bare 
j places, like the back of an outlawed dog. So, 
too, the farm-house roofs had beeu dealt with, 
which were always having new tiles set in 
to replace old ones borne through the air to 
adjoining parishes. So, too, the boors’ faee.s 
had been dealt with—men, women, and 
children boors being j) 6 eled and charred by 
this same monntain blast. It made me col¬ 
lapse when 1 v'onld first go forth into the 


street, piercing me through, like a sharp 
sword. Such of the trees, as had escaped 
blowing to the ground long since, had the 
same blasted look. Altogether, eon'aidertng 
that it had pretty much this aspect all 
through, summer and winter—the blue 
mountains keeping off the sun' in.summer, 
and proving good nurseries for sharp gusts 
and drenching rains in winter—it was about 
as comfortles.s a spot as a miserable soul 
could desire for itself. Tliere was not in the 
wide world a valley so bleak. I chafed sorely 
during the days I waited for the letters ; 
keeping upon one eternal beat, between the 
Golden Monljey ami another building, the 
l)ost foi' letters, Gendarmerie and' Douaue, 
all in one. For the high offices of police- 
director, chief of the custeMs, iind postmaster- 
general of the district, are here iill heaped 
upon the shoulders of one little old man— 
Barboii, by name—Monsieur Ic Chef, Mon¬ 
sieur le Directeur de la Charabre de Com¬ 
merce, aiud the rest of it. Barlwu was a little 
old man, with twinkling carbuncle eyes, nut¬ 
cracker nose and cliiu ; always to be seen in 
a little black skull-cap, and ancient flowered 
dressing-gown; which, as Barbou loved to 
set forth wearily, had been in %ypt, Spain, 
Kussia, and other countries, in service of the 
Gi'and Array, and of the Grand Man. He had 
served—my faith, yes !—hail served, and seen 
some bloody fields, had Barbou; witne.a8 that 
of Friedland, where his shako had been bored 
through with a musket-ball. Grand cross, 
Legion of Honour, from the band of the 
Grand Man himself! Did 1 note anything 
remarkable about his face 1 A likeness, say, 
to any personage, eh ? Well, he was often 
held to resemble, marvellously, one of the 
Grand Man’s family. Once—and here Mon¬ 
sieur Barbou’s voice would fall into a sort of 
huskiuess,—once had th^ Grand Man, when 
coming down the ranks, in the redingote 
and cocked-hat, stopped full before him, 
frowning hard, and taking many pinches of 
auntf. The Grand Uomme did not wish any 
one to be like him. People now alive had 
often spoken of him in connection with his 
Majesty the King of Westphalia. iSi ? Well, 
well! those days were all gone by fw bim. 

This history was usually being Ahearsed 
when the form of looking through some half- 
dozen or so old yellow lettera—^that have Lain 
there dozens of years-»-was being proceeded 
with. 1 came n^n the beat once, twice, and 
three times in the day: indeed, as often as I 
hear the sound of car or cart-whedi; each 
time feeling certain tliat there conld be no 
letters; that it there were, it would be in 
suspension of all physical laws; and yet I 
went npon that b^at perseveringly and in¬ 
sanely, finding in it a sort of relief and allo- 
viatiou. There came the s.ame little drama 
every time—the black skull-cap and flowery 
dressing-gown, as before; the episode from 
the great wavs, as befote; likeness and cast 
of features, os befoi'e; Grand Hommd, as 
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tttforc. Then the old inquiry and old Tisltiup; 
of a decayed pigeon-hole, and bringing out of 
the faded yellow bundle ; careful deciphering 
of the inscriptions seriatim, with gatheriug of 
them up again, and regrets that Monsieur’s 
packet liad not arrived. Would come by next 
mail, he-was sure. Wliich tedious little act 
was played out vf>fh such sliruggiiig, and 
bows, and smiles, that I could not but take my 
part in it patiently, and minister to the old 
Brave’s weakness. For who was there in that 
place beyond myself to come to the Bureau 
and ask for expected letters 1 

Six, seven, and eight days, and no Paris, 
despatch. I began to grow, desperate. I 
was eating my heart up, and dashing myself 
against the bars of an iron cage, pining for 
deliverance. I began to loatlie every mmi, 
woman, and chihl, and twig, about the )>laee. 
It was now grown quite a bbink solitude; for 
even my good curd hjid left, and w.as gone one 
of his round!',. Of nights, sti-angc and horrible 
roarings could be heard up the mountains, 
results of sharp blasts sweeping across hol¬ 
lows, which might have been taken for 
goblins paying at ghostly nine-pins. 1 might 
as well nave been upon a desert island, like 
Crusoe and other shipwrecked men, .and was 
gloomily figuring to myself how I, too, might 
set up a post, with the date of my coming 
marke<l, an<l set to at once notching it with a ; 
penknife for the days. There were signs, also, j 
that, up the blue mountains, more terrible 
storms were gatheriug, and iudisliucl lumonr 
bad readied the village of a river haviim 
swelled up suddenly many miles away, and of 
consequent wreck and desolation. 

One Sunday evening, when I was leaning 
on my hands looking out at the cold 
blueness over the mountains, and thinking 
it was like enough that i should go mehtu- 
eholy mad, there 4 [uddenly appeared at the 
door a little man, in a blue frock and brass- 
bound sabots, and a red comforter about bis 
neck. He stood staring in the door-way, 
rolling bis eye stupidly, much as all his 
brethren had the liabib of doing, but without 
attemjith^g to sjieak. 

“ Well! ” said I, turning away gloomily 
from the cold blue, “well, friend, what 
is. it ? ’^ • 

He was Jiictpiot, he said. 

Well, what could be done for .Tacquert; 1 

“ Nothing. Only he had come down from 
Barbou’s, who had called him in as he was 
passing, and given him a sou, and bade him 
run quickly, tell the Monsieur who was 
staying at the Goldeu Monkey—“ tell him,” 
said tlie little man, beginning to count on his 
fingers, “firstly, that a packet had just 
arrived, and that-”• 

I started up — it had come at last — 
“ Where ! when ! ” I said, “ quiclqr-give it 
me ! ” 

“And,” said Jacimot, still at his fingers, 
“ secondly, I was to wll Monsieur—” I must 
at .'this moment have sprung at Jacquot; 


for that little man took from tiis breakt. a 
small parcel, and disappeared instafidy.'"" | 

I opened it with trembling fingers,'’bji^l!^i, 
light of Uie fire, and out of the cover there, . 
droiiped two letters ; one with the Paris post¬ 
mark—plainly from the banker there with 
supplies; the other English, but not from 
IJIttle Constancy. Most curious this; for . 
write, ■ write, had been our last words, 
solemnly covenanted and sworn. Not from 
Little Constancy, but from my English man 
of business, .and dated two days before : 

“Dear Sir,” said tlic letter, “Not having received i; 
ndviee of iiiy last cnniniiiiiication, I feel 1 should be I 
M-anliiig hi duty if I did nut urge your immediate | 
rctiiiii. I will not cuiir''al from you that tho physician 
pioiiouiices Mis. Slipihuriic’s case to be almosi liupc- 
Irss. At tneive u'clock this day there was a slight j 
rliaiigo tor liie better; but sneh fliietualions, us I am I 
advisedjure liut imperfect indices of restoration. Your i 
presence would be ot much jirofit, as niiirli I fear of i| 
Mrs. Slieibiirnc’s illness must be sot down loan untrue ; 
riiiiioiir ul the ship’s being lost. Direct to Paris. Cai'o 
of Me-fit. l‘'aiirl!oii & Ulo. Trusting that by this time 
you will be so tar on yonr road home. Kcniuiu, dear 
sir, youis, &.e.'’ 

I 

A cruel, crusliing, undreamt of blow fortbe ['■ 
lonely traveller betiding over the lire in tlio / 
bleak inn,—not too bleak, however,—fittest ;i 
place for him and in excellent keeping. My i| 
heart seemed to have withered uj> suddenly, ij 
L fell .a craving to go forth to gel lost in !| 
that Cold blue mist up tlie mountains, <and be || 
never heard of more. For my pearl of great \ 
price, my Little Constancy, was gone,—taken |j 
from me. [j 

No ! not yet, thank Heaven ! and my eyes , 
fell upon that other letter lying across the . ' 
fender. Money could do much: speed could 
do much; stern will and action could do 
much 'to shorten the road. Action, then, 
with desperate puiposo. That seasonable 
packet would bear me over mountains, and > 
river, and ocean, and hundred obstacles. With * 
which war-cry, us it were, of Action!—A ction ! ! 

ringing in my cam, I was in an instant hur¬ 
rying down to Bai bou’s. I told him my case 
ill a few hasty words. Ho entered into 
it at once, like a true soldier of the 
empire. All his old tricks, his bows and 
slirugs, his flowered dressing-gowii, lie put 1 
from him in on instant. He, too, had tho> 
war-cry—Action! 

“ No time to lose,” said he, “ I am proud 
to help a bold man and brave husband. 
Give me two minutes to think, without a 
word.” 

During those two minutes be looked into 
a little book many times, and wrote certain 
figures; then, tapping his forehead, said, “Jo 
le tieus. I have it. Listen ! ” 

If we can meet the great diligence which 
passes by Bourdeaux at .three o’clock in the 
morning, all is saved. Forty miles before 
midnight, will do it. One hour for sleep, if 
you can, and two hours more in the malie- I 
poste ; but it must be headlong speed—ventre I 
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i!li terre tlio whole way. Had I made up my 
mind to that} 

I “ To anythinjr,” I said, “ but that first fifty 
milefl, how shall I cover 

“Have no fears,” said M, Barbod, “y%u 
know Jacquot 1 Well, Jacqnot’a father has 
a fleet' mare that will run till she drops— 
• a noble beast, also a light market-cart. 

Jacqnot’s father will let you have his 
j market-cart, and drive you himself, if I 
j ask it. He will land yon at Saint Marsan 
1 before midnight, I lay my life on it.” 

; Within ton minutes from that time ihe 
i fleet mare and light cart were at the door 
of the Golden Monkey, and I was shaking 
M. Barbon by the hand. The boors were 
standing about, staring stupidly, as only 
came natural to them. Then, with hearty 
bon voyage, chorussed by Monsieur Bar' ou, 
the landlord, and little Jacquot, and with one 
last stare of bewilderment from the boors, the 
! fast ntare was given her head, and shot away 
clear of the little street like a flash of fire. 

It might h,ave been then close upon six 
o’clock of the darkest night 1 liad known 
I there; and, .os the last light from the -village 
disappeared in the distance, the fleet inarS 
tunied sharply aside from the high road and 
became lost in rough, nnpavod, country cross 
I roads, which Jacquot’s father knew by heart. 

He had no words to throwaway. (Jradually 
rt the fleet marc warmed to the work, and seemed 
at last to fly rather than run; taking ns at one 
even pace up steep hills and down steej) hills ; 
along clay roads and lanes whore roads had 
never been ; down gullies, across trenches 
and rushing brooks; through mist and fog. 
Only at times, when sweeping round a 

I corner, the fleet mare .and light cart would 
reel unsteadily, soon, however, to right 
themselves again. .By-and-hy, on the other 

II side of a thick wood, 1 caught sounds 
j of low roarings, as from wiki beasts. 

“Inundation,” said Jacquot’s father curtly, 
!■ • t irning the fleet mare’s head towai'ds the 
j' right; of which disaster we presently tnel, 
j further tokens in the shape of a great flood 
I crossing the road, causing the mare to stop 
short, rearing on her haunches. But Jac¬ 
quot’s father, with wild yells and impreca¬ 
tions, fell to lashing the fleet mare’s flanks, 
I bending over and working at the head-reins 
I like one pffascssed, and so forced her, kicking 
and splashing through the great flood. Once, 
also, llie light cart was tilted up ou a big 
stone, and wiis toppling over, when Jacquot’s 
I father sprang across me, and the next instant 
1 „ was hanging at the mare’s head. 

At last, towai’ds a qu.arter past eleven, 
after five hours or so of this headlong speed, 
Jacquot’s father pointed with his whip to a 
; dim light upon a hill. I began to fiml luy 
i heart tightening wonderfully. British homo 
j and Little Constancy did not seem hopeless 
I after all; for yonder is Saint Marsan, that 
i other posting village which the fleet mare 
j was bound to reach before midnight. 


Tlie fleet mare had done her task ; and by 
this time, no doubt, the malle-poste w'as 
drawn up at the door, waiting to change 
horses, and bear me forward. Suddenly a 
voice called to us out of the darkness, seeking 
to know if we are going on beyond the vil¬ 
lage, for that the river had swelled up the 
night before, burst its hanks, doing grievoda 
damage, and carrying’ away the new bridge, 
scarcely leaving a pier standing, so that we 
had only to turn back by the way we came. 
Another crushing blow. If it had been some 
unholy errand, I might have taken these as so 
many signs that Heaven was against me and 
my work. 

“ What are you about 1 ” I said, catching 
desperately at the reins, for the stupid boor 
was alrcatiy turning his beast about. “ Drive 
forwaixl.” 

“ But the bridge ? " 

En avant! Witliin ten minutes more the 
lioofs of the fleet mare began to clatter ou the 
pavement, and we were in the little posting 
town. But all in darknoss except at the 
lower end, where there were torches moving 
about, and where all the inhabitants seemed 
to have collected. ’Ihere were round us in 
an instant excited men, all talking together, 
with the torches flariug in the eyes of the 
fleet mare, and making lier rear and plunge. 
Were the engineers come at last? When 
were they coming ? There was not so much 
danger now, for the flood was beginnin|r to 
fall. That giving way of the bridges, had 
saved them. 

“ But the inalle-poslc ? ” I asked. 

' “Just arrived, but could go no further 
that night. To-morrow evening, when the 
^boats were got up, and the briilge repaired, 
just tcinporarjJy—perhaps to-morrow night I 
might be set across.” 

■ “ Was there no drive round ? No other 

bridge np or down T—no matter how much 
out of tlio way.” 

“Yes, there was the wooden bridge some 
eight miles higher, but Monsieur must see 
wh.'it little chance it has when the great 
Saint Marsan bridge, quite new, and built of 
stone at enormous cost, had given way.” 

“No boat?” 

’ “ No boat; all dashed to pieces in the flood, 
it had come so suddenly.” > 

It w.as all over then. , It was no use 
struggling with Destiny ;*and with a sort of 
heari-sick resolve ot doing something—no 
matter what—^I jumped to the ground, and 
made my way through the crowd and flaring 
torches to the river s edge. It went roaring 
by, a white, swollen sheet of foam; a great 
broad river utterly impassable. I could see 
the jagged masonry whore the new bridge 
had been rent away. It was utterly hope¬ 
less, and I turnedi* back from the eugo 
filled with despair, not caring what miglit 
become of me. I suppose as much could be 
gathered from ray face; for they made way 
for me respectfully, and •vhispered together. 
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Piiriiapa Jacqu 0 t’a father had unfolded to 
^heia my little history, and the object of my 
' jotwiiey j for I had remarked him earnest in 
conversation with certain of Ihe crowd, ges¬ 
ticulating in a manner foreimi to his nature, 
and pointing to the road behind, now across 
the river. At all events, an old man in a 
hlouae made his way to me, and, touching 
his hat, asked if Monsieur wras resolved to go 
forward that nighl, at all hazards. In the 
face of all risks, 1 said, nervously—why did 
he ask } Simply because, some six miles or 
BO off, there was a ferry—used to be, tliat is, 
for it had been given up since the new 
bridge—with a boat drawn uj) under a sbed. 
It bad escaped, most likely. There the river 
was narrower, and for a good sa' k of moue^ 
old Cloii the ferryman might take me across. 

From behind the torches voices of eii- 
oouragement. “Aye ! the very thing ! Old 
Clou will take Monsieur, but lie must have 
gold; and the Tigresse—Monsieur must not | 
mind them if they swear and spit at him at 
first—let him clink the gold toujonrs ! Let 
Monsieur be sure to take a couple of 
shovels! ” 

“Did he know the way ?” 

.lacquot’s fatiter did ; confessing, with a 
stupid bewilderment, that thbught of Clou 
had never entered his head. 

“Come along,” he said,,.in his droning 
tone. A short respite at the inn for ad¬ 
ministering to the fleet mare a certain mash 
compounded by Jaoquot’s father’s own hantl; 
and we were. off. Drawing new life and 
vigour from the ouimiiig mash, the fleet 
mare started afresh by a fiauk roa<l over¬ 
hanging the river’s side tlie whole way. 
All along that TOad we could bear the 
stream surging an<l roaring below, striving, 

' as it were, with the fleet mare who should 
reach the ferry-house firstjj through a thick 
jungle most of tlje way; through mud and 
stones, knee-deep, the whole way ; through 
sluices where the road had given and been 
washed down into the river, where a scoop 
had been bitten out as it were, wliero 
Jacquot’s father had to get down and care¬ 
fully lead round the fleet mare; through 
places i|liere the bank had fallen in. a great 
heap and completely stopped the road, forcing 
us to wftrk iwearily with the two shovels so 
thoughtfully supjdied to us. At length the 
road began to slop'e steadily to the river’s 
edge, the trees to ciowd more thickly, and 
the fleet mare to slacken her pace, when, 
through a dense net-work of branches—a 
crowded tree-rigging, as it’ were—stood out 
Ae shape of a heavy log-tower, quite square, 
tmd hanging over to one side, with a strange 
tumble-down effect. Light, air, and the view 
of hpaven were shut c^it by tbe choking 
tangle of trees and rank vegetation that 
wound round and round again ^lat log- 
house; while, within reach of our band, we 
could hear the ffood tumbling by, like an 
avalandie. ' 


Jacqnot’s father got down and got through 
the braiichffij to the door with mueh toil. It 
had been painted red, and still preserved a 
dii|^ smurched tint of that colour. Many of 
th^logs gaped, and the huge upper storeys 
hung over the lower like scowling eyebrows. 
It overlmng the river a little, on a sort of 
stone pier; aud, at one side, was a decayed' 
slfcd, with the roof stripped off; where, no 
doubt, lay the feriy-boat. Altogether, a stag¬ 
nant, nnwbolesome, heart-crushing place. 

Jacqnot’s father took a heavy stone and 
banged at the door, long aud loua ; but with¬ 
out any avail. 1 toi^ up another stone 
aud hammered with him; then, stepping 
hack, looked up through the troe-rigging at 
the house. A flash of light came suddenly 
through a high chink, and there were sounds 
of bolts undoing. Said a voice high up—and 
a voice of snarling, miawling tone, such as 
comes from a cat gathered up iu a corner 
with arched back and flashing eyes—“ Get 
away ! ” Get you gone, robbers ! 1 have 
boiling water here, and boiling pitch, of which 
j ou sliall have mouthfuls, if you are not gone 
m two secomls.” 

'“It is the Tigresse,” said Jacqnot’s father, 
in a low voice, “ let us go, as she bids us.” . 

“ /Ire you gone ? ” ci’oaked another voice, 
iu a feeble cackle, froiu behind the first, 
“ We have guns uj) here, we have—Ki-kl!— 
and the piieli! by the lord! and tlie dog, 
Ki-Ki! At tlieni! tear them ! down to them, 
sweet fellow! ” 

Tlien came a deep, solemn growl, and 
sonnds of tramping down steps. They were 
coming, it was plain. 

“ Speak to them, Monsieur, quickly,” said 
.Jacquot’s father, tmnbjing. 

“We are travellers,” 1 said, in a loud 
voice, “and wish to be takeu across the 
Yiver.” ‘ 

First voice hooted devilishly — it was 
laughter. 

“ Ki-Ki, Clou ! lei him down, sweet sdul! ” 

“ But you shall liave money—^gold,” 

“Gold? Then, stop! Ki-Ki! Hold him ! 
The monsieur will pay.” 

The bolt suddenly shot back, and a great 
white dug, shaggy as a mountain pony, aud 
with two red-hot coals for eyes, bounded 
out w'ith a spring like n flash ,^of light. 
Behind him, with another spring, came a 
strange'wliite-haired object, wliicli, casting a 
horn-hiutern behind it, flew at the throat of 
the white dog, and, winding its arms round 
it, threw it over, and finalJy dragged it in 
again. Then taking up her lantern—for it 
looked most like a woman having an old 
blue blanket round her—she stood iu the 
doorway confronting us. she said, 

“ what of that gold I ” 

She Was a h^orrid apparition. No teeth ; 
no skin, only creased leather ; no arms, only 
fleshless bones. On her head, an old fur cap. 

“ Now,” she said again, “ what about the 
gold I” 
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1 cfainked it mastoally in its parse. I took and thre^ ou'the fire. Jacquot’a | 

“Come in," she said, “and q»eak to father,however, would not eom^ near it; btrt 
Clou,” kept roaming roand the room like a pantlter 

A ladder, and another horrid object at the in his den, mattering to himself uneasily 
top, holding a light-~a horrid object, with concerning his marc. How she would break 
uoSe and chin sharply crooked, like a parrot’s loose and be lost in the forest, or else be 
bill, and one eye beaten in; dwarfish too iu carried away by robbers ; all in a sort of 
, figure, and full of an elfish activity. Tliis whining grumble, common, as I liave before 
I was the Old Wolf. • noted, to the boors of his own region. So at' 

“ Why do you let them in, Ki-ki 7” he said, last t told him he might go down and look 
dancing at the top of the ladder. “They alter her himself. He departed hastily, 
can’t come up; you know they can’t. I leaving me alone over the firo. No sigii of 
won’t let them up. I won’t." • the Old Wolf or the Tigresse, whom I heard 

i “ Siaud away, CHon, or be brained with at odd intervals wrangling slirilly. 

this key. I spit at yon,” I was very weary and tired, and kept 

“Abr-rr-r! Would you, Tigresse 7 I’ll stirring the logs^and looltiug about the room 
I claw your heart out.” to keep myself awake. The log-room itself 

;j “Cr-r-r-r! You one-eyed imp, where’s might have been the upper chamber of an chi 
.1 ' your throat 1 ” she said, now at tlie top of wooden light-house ; for the sides slanted iu 
I' the holder, and pushing him back. “H-rcis straight t>p to tlie roof, or to the black void 

I a monsimir come with gold, sind are we not. which might be the roof, gailery, lantern, 

to take him in 7 ” anything. The sides were plain undressed 

; By the light of the lantern she was leering logs of an old red W'ooil, bolted together very 
horribly. For a moment I turned to go rudely, like tlie interior of an old JJuteh 
down and leave tlie spot; but I thought of windmill, its axle of nielanolioly creak at 

the end and object of my journey, and rest for tlie night, up in the bleak void, 

stayed. Twcuor three cabin wimiows, hi<;h up and be- 

The Old Wolf was growling to himself in a youd reach, cut in the log walls with heavy 

corner. We were still at the top of the outside shuttora slapped to at every gust, 

j ladder. A great seaman’s cheat with a largo lid stoo i 

■ ; “ Will you take them over 7 ” said tlie in Ihe corner. Logs of wood were heaped up 

Tigresse. all about. liOgs for the fire by themselves, 

1' “ No, no,” snarled the Wolf. “ Let them in a liigh black heaii in another corner. An 

' go. Ab-r-r!” open trap in tlie floor, through which we 

j| Tiie Tigresse bounded at him, and I saw had come uji into tlie room, with two blocks 
her long claws scrajiing his throat. He and pnllies fixed high up iu the wall. 

I* gnawed and shrieked, then got free, and 'Eyes begiuning to grow heavy; fire be- 
I grovelled. ginning to burn up with a gentle glow, 

I “There!” Said the Tigresse, putting back terribly provocative of sleep, at the same 

' her grizzled hair, “you will get as much time jerking strange shadows in spasms on 

j| every minute if you cross me. Open the the red walls of the old Dutch mill—of the 
j window, and look out at the river.” * -Ferry-house, 1 mean—<3riniioir the raiiler, 

I He did as be was bidden, cursing her; and and his IMeu. Eye-lids jJrooiMng wearily, 

we saw the black river below rushing on iu for, “When the wind blows. Then the milt 

a desperate race. goes, and our hearts are all blythe and 

I “Good,” Said the Tigre.sse," it is slackening, meny,” and Grindoff tlie miller, the Old 

i we will take you over in an hour’s time. Wolf—I mean Itoyal Adelplii Theatre—and 

Wait in here, there is a fire.” his Mon, filing across ; each witli a white 

“Hoo hoo,” whined the Old Wolf, craw'ling sack on liia back, over the bridge, up 

on all fours to the door. “ Not in here ; not the slope, up the ladder into the mill, all 

as yet; you know why, don’t you 7 ” into the mill,—“when the wind Wows!” 

“ Pig-briiined! not done of that yet! Let with Count Frederick, Friederick Pribui*g 
me see.” She entered witli the lantern, in green Hussar jacket and Hessians, who 

snatching up a cloth, and we heard sounds has lost his way, and the funny serving ninu, 

of rubbing. “ Now come in ; sit by the who lias lost his way, too; both now nodding 

fire, and don’t heed dotard Clou — the drowsily over the fire in the mill. Now, 

j Old W 0 I 4 they call him. Why, he has no supposing that person Grindoff, the miller; 

I teeth.” what can lie have those little b«lk-*heiids 

“ But 1 can draw blood for all that,” he and hooks for 7 To swing up his sacks 

I said with a grin. when the mill goes ! To swing up Count 

! She gave a glare from her cat’s eyes, and Friederich and the funny serving man, 
screaming to him, “Go out! You shan’t coming on them frogi behind as tliey sleep. 

I st^ to chatter here ! ” dragged him away. Soft mnsic. "V^at if he, Grindofl’, should ' 
There was a rude stool —the only seat come um the trap iu iieton-shoes, and 
in .the place — against the wall, which I should steal behind me as 1 sleep, and 

drew over to the fire, and then sat down, take something from beneath his miller’s 

There were a few logs in the corner, wliidi frock, and suddenly disfiatch me; then lift 
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trap. Or, if lie set iits mill agmng to its 
^ own melancholy creaking music, and thrust 
it—the body— behind tho mill-stones to bo 
ground up aud crunched. Horrible! 

Eye-lids drooping yet more •wearily; logs 
glowing fiercely; forked shadows leaping 
spasmodically as before. Setting aside Griu- 
doff for a moment, I inclined to believe 
that the wicked old parents of the F.atal 
Curiosity must hkve lived here up in this 
grim Dutch mill. 

Looking out from the rude cabin windows 
it seems .to me that it has suddenly grown to 
be the evening of a long day’s travel, and 
that afar off at the head of tire pass T can see 
the two figures' toiling along. The young 
man looks b.aok : he has on a eicarlet foraging 
cap with a hlue military cloak. 

“Courage, friend,” he calls to the grey 
sergeant, Tagging a little behind him ; “ we 
shall soon be, home; ” and he sings— 

Home to tlic mountoin chalet, 

' By tho river, on tiie river; 

Where goldcn-haircd Mary is B)>iniiing, 

Wlierc goMen-liaired Mary is singing, 

By the river, on llio river. 

And as they both turn round a rock,*thc 
■darkness of evening seems to givther fast, and 
the lines and colouring of the gre;it Salvator 
drags quiver unsteadily; fading ofl‘ eventu¬ 
ally into the I'ed logs of the old Ferry-house, 
with the fire flickering up as before, the 
forked shapes d.-iiicing galvanically as before, 
and I myself sitting before the lire with iiiy 
head sunk down upon my chest. 

It was curious liow 1 had come by tliat 
notion of the young man aud the grey 
sergeant. Most likely it was Barbou and his, 
wars of tlie empire which had first set it 
a-going, bringing witli it fioaiiug notions of 
the old guard and grand anil furlough: 
all jumbled together during that long 
night’s travel. BBt the young man in the 
scarlet foraging cap, chanting with such light 
heart of his golden-haired Marie, far away in 
some sunny country where ai'o no rough | 
blasts and hori’id gorges. Whence had I 
gotten him ? Somewhere on the road ; per- 
liaps i^stage or so from Moulines, and they 
were the sweetest notes I ever heard. The 
Keverehd Tiistram Sterne looking from his 
cliaise windows, said so once. Sentimental 
journey that is—dozing again for a certainty | 
—I shouhl keep avyike. IIo might have 
been journeying liome from the great wars in 
Algeria, having run many risks and passed 
through every hardship: he might have come 
.across the sea, struggling with terrible storms 
and tempest, striving to get home with all 
speed to that gieen sjiot where Little Con- 
stanejr, long expecting, and sitting up of 
uights, would be waiting wearily. Bound up 
solemnly to be back against a great festival 
day ; and so from the high cabin Viudow I 
look out for liim i^;ain and for the grey ser¬ 
geant. Making tkm out at length, still 


out at length, still 


jD words. 'tCosSttrtBdbi’ 

Speeding on, blit wKJwut the gtjsy sergeant, 
who will come later. Still he singe— 

Home to the numntsin cbslet, 

By the river, on die river, &e. 

And then he turns aside into ai^th through, 
a thick jungle, seemingly along a river-bank, 
for I can catch the roar of ^waters hard by; 
nj.togethcr I should know something of that 
way—a tree here and rock there, having some¬ 
thing familiar in the look. 1 must have come 
by that road once, and that, not. long since, 
wliich becomes positive. Certainly, as the 
road widens apace, and the jungle thickens, 
and the roar comes nearer, a little to one side 
comes into view a dark mass. The old log 
Ferry-houao, it must be, where he halts and 
knocks, for lie is very weary, and would fain 
rest until the grey sergeant should come up. 
Tlie door closes behind him and I see him no 
more. 

No more, that is, until looking round the 
]og-c.abin, at the heap in the comer, at the 
great sea-chest, and at those curious blocks 
and jnillies up high, and at the trap (or what 
looks like a trap) opening just under them, I 
begin to speculate what they can have done 
witli him. Blocks, pullies, and trap-opening 
in conjunction. Suggestive of cruel extremity 
for the young soldier, alone, and the prey of 
Clou and the Tigresse. If, now, there was a 
rope reefed through the pulley, and the trap 
lifted, then it might be swung down lightly 
to the river below, and so be swept away, and 
never heard of more ; and the spoils—^the 
Algerian money won by hard figlitiiig, tlie 
scarlet foraging-cap, tlie blue cloak with its 
fur,—^they might have been put by liastily, 
and be lying, at this instant, in the great sea- 
chest. 

Either the door slammed or a log fell from 
the fire, for I started suddenly, and the red 
walls of the log-cabin were again quivering 
indistinctly under spasmodic light that came 
down the fire as before, settling down in 
steady shape and substance. Block and pul¬ 
lies as before, trap as before, cabiu-wlndows 

as before, great se.a-cliest- No, tlie great 

sea-chest is not as before ; for, as 1 can make 
it out in its dark comer, the lid is raised, 
and there is a dark and dwarfish figure 
stooping over and half buried in it Clou it 
ninal be; for I could hear him muttering 
strange oath.s, his head being still deep in the 
chest. Presently there was a step behind me 
and the Tigresse came creeping over the floor, 
lifting her feet stealthily, like a cat. Coming 
behind him she took hold of his collar with 
her claws, drew him back out oi the chest. 
Then their two horrid faces came close toge¬ 
ther, lit up by sudden flashes of the fire, leer¬ 
ing distrustfully at me. Then they whispered 
and snarled, and showed their teeth at one 
another, and the Tigresse took from under her 
arm something rolled up, which they spread 
out ^tweeu them—something that looked 
like a large blue cloak ot many folds, bordered 
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with far. 'Diis waa down carefully in 
the sea-cheat, and they both crept aw^^y to 
the door. 

I rubbed my eyes. What can this mean 1 
I must have been dreaming. Something 
whispered it was plainly time to be gone 
from th.at place, for I seemed to be standing 
within the shadow of some unholy deed. 
Had I been dreaming, and li^ that groping 
! of Clou and the Tigresse, deep in the sea-chest, 
been nothing more than so much ghostly 
dozing set afloat by objects about me i 
Likely enough; and yet something terribly 
I real in that spreading out by the Tigresse 
I ’ ot what looked so like a blue cloak of many 
I folds, Iwrdered with fur ! It did not look 
I like a dream ; it were best surely to be gone. 

I The wind was going down, and I could hear 
I tho sharp neighing of the fleet mare below, 

I as she was being walked about to keep her 

j fi'om being chilled. One look into the great 

sca-chest would resolve all doubts. I rose 
from the rude stool and lifted the lid softly. 
1 could sec nothing, that corner was so dark; 
but exploring it cautiously with my hands, it 
appeared to be filled up with old s.acks. 
MUler and his meu over again. Turning up 
the sacks hurriedly, and delving to the very 
bottom, my fingers c.amc upon a bundle tliat 
felt like soft cloth. Unrolling it with fever¬ 
ish haste, and bolding it to the fire-light, it 
proved to be indeed a blue cloak, richly 
bordered with fur, and a bright scarlet 
foragiii"-cap wrapped up among its folds ! 

|| The Tigresse was standing over me as 1 
i; leant towards the fire. 

ji “Ah!’’she shrieked, “ you are spying on 
, us! Here, Clou, Clou—quick! Come up 
j| quick!” 

I heard him stumbling on the ladder-steps, 
1 and rushed to the door. But she kepUdaw- 
I iiig before me, with one hand behind, whiulng 
all the wliile with rage. 

“So you would look into the chest—look 
j into the chest! Yine! yine ! Quick, Clou! ” 

1 , “What is it, sweet Tigresse ? ” saul he, his 
horrid head now on a level with the door. 

I “ He has been at our chest. Yine ! ” she 
j snarled, “ He must not go! ” 

; “ No, no I ” said Clou, crawling round me 

{ on the floor. He had drawn something out 
I of his bi'eaSt—something that glittered, 

j , With a spring I was at the cabin-window, 
j and threw it open, about to call to Jacquot’s 
I father, when suddenly there came from below 
a steady voice, calling. They stojiped and 
' listeued. 

j “ What is it, Tigresse ? ” said Clou, putting 
I back what had been glittering. 

“Good people,” the voice said; “good 
i people, have you seen anyone go by this 
I night? A young man, that is 1” 

“ Ah-r-r-r I ” muttered Clou. 

; “Go down to liim, Clou,” the Tigresse said, 
lj in a low voice. “ Send him away. Let the 
' dug upon him if ha does not go.” 


■“ Aye !* said Clou, going down the ladder. 

“ Wait, he shall help you to take ckre of hiiu , 
yonder. Hop-hop ! come up, beauty! come 
up, sweet child ! ” 

And the white brute came scrambling up 
the ladder. 

“Now, stir or speak,” said the l^resse, 
catcliing him round the throat, “ am the 
sweet one shall hip up your blood—she is 
thirsty to-night.” . 

“ Good people,” tho voice came again, 

“ don’t keep an old soldier waiting.” 

« * » * • 

“Ho is gone,” said C!lou, coming up tho 
ladder again; “ gone on to the town, where 
he will find his friend, no doubt, and what 
shall we do with him—?” 

“Mordien! what do wo wait for?” said 
another figure, climbing tho ladder behind 
him—.fai quot’s father. 

“ The flood is gone down a good bit, and 
the wind does not blow—why do we not 
cross, I say ? ” 

They looked at us a moment, then the 
Tigresse wliispered Clou a moment. 

“ There is sense in that,” ho said at length. 

“ Why should we not go ? Let us take the 
gentlemen across at once.” 

Tliey descended, we following. I did not 
know what to think ; but, at all events, was 
glad to be frae from that horrid place. 

Wc came out into the open air upon a 
sort of little stage or piei*. An old rusty ! 
chain ran across, by which we were to be j 
drawn over. ■ 

“ it is very old,” said Clou, looking at it, | 
“and it creaks;” here he grinned. “Pay i 
the Tigresse now, before we go.” i 

It was a broad flat-bottomed boat, very ij 
crazy and decayed. We got the fleet mare 
oil board with difficulty, and set off, leaving 
the Tigresse on the pier looking after us. 

Though the watelw jiad gone down con¬ 
siderably, it was still a deoferate task to get 
the boat ucros.s. We had all to hold on and 
work at the chain, wliile the boat reeled and 
swung round, and was every instant on the 
point of being carried way. But we got 
across at lust, aud were set on shore safely at 
the other side. 

We were settled in the light cart once 
more, and the fleet mare bounded aw*y full 
of life .and spirit. «Tust then we silw the day 
breaking through tho trees, and, looking 
back, there was Clou coddled up under a 
tree, waiting till the river should have sunk, 
cnoush for his own simple strength. 

What was tlie mystery of that uight^ I 
never could resolve. I looked afterw.oi^ds 
tlirough French newspapers, with liope of 
lighting on something that would clear if , 
up, but unprofitably. Perhaps there was 
nothing in it after alL' Perhaps I had fallen 
off into dreaming after discovery of that 
cloak and tap, aud so had furnished key-notes 
for my weary brain to run riot on. 

However that may 1 have now only 
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tKs to tell,—that I mode' the rest of my “Now, ladii," aaid he^ “ ran her up cloae, i 
journey in all speed and safety, ' and and let me have a chance at him.’’ But, eyen |, 
was soon in London streets, with London as the words were upon his lips, another . 
flashing by, driving on to my own hon^e, whale that was jitsia-faead of us, and very i 
where Little Constancy was sitting up close, too, lifted his enormous tail, “That i 
nearly restored, waiting with certain hoj)e fellow,” said pur <^cer, again, “ seems to say, j 
and cnilfldence for my return upon her I’ll smash you, my boys, if yon venture j 
birthday. to come here ; ” and, lo ! barely had he said 

- —.—-- J it, when anpther of the monsters suddenly 

ABOARD THE JAPAN, WHALER lifting it slightly, 

_ and making a complete hole m its side and 

Eault one morning, Jn the Eastern seas, bottom as he passed instantly away from us 
when I was a youngster, we sighted a shoal to leeward, apparently not at all sensible of 
of wlrales, at some little distance. Instantly i^hat he had done. The moment we felt 
the boats were lowered ; and, as usual, an the boat lift, the cause was understood ; and ■ 
animating chace commenced. I was in the our oars, which had been apeak, were, with 
mate’s boat. After a halfrhour’s pull, the lightning speed, thrown into an horizontal 
mate contrived to strike one of the whales, position, and lashed with the life-lines, (When 
and make ns fast. But the huge mousler, a boat fastens to a whale—that is, strikes 
no sooner felt the barbed iron in his back, one with tlie harpoon, and holds on by the 
than off he went at a speed of not less line—the oars are immediately thrown a-peak, 
than twenty miles an hour, dragging the namely, placed at an angle of about thirty 
boat after him. In a very short time we degrees from the horizontal position. The . 
all l>ut lost sight of our ship, .and of the moment a boat runs alongside the wh.ale, and 
other boats that had accompanied us; touches her, then the oars are placed hoi’L- 
the former appearing on the distant hori- zontally, in readiness for use, or against 
zon like a fluttering V»ird on the wing, danger. By this means, though the boat 
while the latter, if seen at all, were only instantly filled, we kept her from entirely 
discernible by a knowledge of their liist sinking,—^the oars serving as a raft. Our 
positiou. It was no unusual thing to be position, however, was very far from comfort- 
separated for many miles from our ship; able, for we soon found ourselves, seated as 
but, in the present case, several circumstances we were on the thwarts, up to our waists 
caused the occurrence to be anything but in the water, with several sharks around, 
desirable. It w<as intensely hot; and tlie sun’s ready to attack us. The whales, also, re- 
burningraysshonefiercelyuponus,producing, maiued cloae to ns, and we could not 
‘ with the feverish excitement of the chaco, tell when a second blow from a com- 
a degree of thirst which could not be easily panion of the last one might ensure us 
quenched, if a short allowance of water Itad complete destruction. Our first raove- 
to be our late for even a limited period, meut was to draw our long knives to 
Moreover, we were in a latitude where defend ourselves from the rapacious mon- 
the fierce wind as suddenly arises as it as sters alongside ; who with swift yet silent 
I suddenly subsides into an intolerable calm, luotipn, glhled, now away, now baclq eager for 
) Consequently, to be fat away from tho ship, their prey. 

and, at the 8ami|,tiifie, some hundred leagues Thus we sat, alone upon the ocean, a hot 
distant from land, was no agreeable po.sitlon; buming sun glaring on our heads, and tho 
and so we began to think, after vainly cn- calm sea, undisturbed by augiit save the 
deavouring, during auotlier half-hour, to movemeuts of the huge monsters around us. 
lance our determined foe. At length the Life and Death were rarely more strongly 
mate decided upon hoisting a whiff (which presented before ns than then. Death stared 
is a fl^ig tied up lengthways, in a long strip) us full in the face, and we had ample leisure 
at the bout’s stei-u, as a signal to the other to contemplate his a^ect. To us, Life 
boats, trusting that they miglit, in the pursuit seemed but us a possibility, not a reality: 
whicn we knew tliey would maintain, soon Death, almost certain. No powee of our own 
get sight of IIS; particularly as we observed could save ua. To remain in our present posi- 
that the whale to which we were fast was tiou long, would be morally impossible. With 
taking a circuitous'direction. three-fourths of our bodies in the water, and 

As it was too good a prize to relinquish the other part feaposed to the fierce heat of 
without some strenuous effort, we still held a tropical sun darting full upon the brain,- | 
qn, and soon had tlie satisfaction of per- fever and insanity must speedily set iu. In ] 
ceiviiig the sjieed of tlie whale slackem vain wo cast our eyes towards that quarter i 
By this time some twenty or thirty whales of the horizon, where, as we concciveil, we ' 
were around us, attended by a number had loft the boats, aud, also, where our ship | 
of sharks and others oi‘‘ the finny tribe. Pre- was last seen. All points of the compass, | 
seutly the whole “school” came to a stand- and all quarters of the wide world were 
stilk and the mate, thinking it a good oppor- alike, wi& a sun in the zenith, and oup ' 
t unity for lancing, gave the order for hauling elevation above the surface of the sea not | 
the boot close alo^side. more lhan eighteen inches. The boundary | 
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of otir horizon was not above a mile distant 
I! and it would, indeed, be a great chance if any 
vessel could see us. ■ Our only hope rested in 
I the whole school of whales keeping near us; 

I for then, both ship and boats would make for. 

I them, and, consequently, observe us. 

A half-hour passed away, and still po 
' signs of help arrived. What were my ship- 
; mates’ thoughts, I know not; mine, I must 
i confess, were booming more sombre tbim 
' was usual with me ; although, boy-like, hope 
j and a luitural Oow of lively .spirits kej)t 
'} the blood warm within. Once, a hungry 
j shark, fancying probably that be had an easy 
I prey, came full towards us, and 1 could see 
I his long white belly, while, turning close to 
where I was seated, he prejmred himself for 
a sumptuous repast; hut in this he was 
j. disappointed, for we, making a noito w'ith 
our oars, it frighteued him, aud away he 
went. 

: A nother half-hour passed, and wc wei-e still 

.| in tlie same plight; and, although I cannot 
'! say <.hat anything like fear operated upon our 

■ I minds—for sailors, generally, and whalers, 

I especially, are provcrbi.al for their disregiird of 
that feeling, no matter how great the danger— 
' 3 ’et there was a certain undelinable sensation 
creeping over us. The mate tried, occii- 
' sioually, to infuse some cheerfulness among 
I us, though it was plainly evident he him¬ 
self did not possess a large share of it to 
,1 spare. 

I •* Well, lads,” he said, “ we’ve got too much 
of a cold biith now to be agrei'.ab]e ; but it 
might ’ave been worse, and ’fore long we sh.all 
see the old barky bowling down, to pick 
:i u.s up; even if the other boats a’n’t soon 
j here.'* 

“More like the last than the first, sir,”, 
I said Jim Bant, the bowman. “I see no 
chance of the ship getting here in a blazing 
I hot calm as this. Now, if we’d* but a 
; capful o'f wind to help her, ’twould be 
different.” 

I “Well, Jim,” chimed in the man who 
' was next him, “if the ship don’t come, 

II the boats will. They’ll never turn tail and 
,1 give up chticc, after seeing ua run from ’em 
il out of sight.” 

jl Said I, “how can they see us, or know 

■ j where to look for us,‘ if we cannot see 
i ’them?”^ 

;[ “As for that, youngster,” said the man 
j who had last spoken, “it’s easy enough dona, 
if they’ve only the savvie (sense) to go about 
I it. Why, here, right away on our starboard 
quarter is the sleek (wake) of the whale 
which will toll ’em the way to shape a course 
I towa.rds us.” 

! “ 'J'o be sure,” said the mate; “ there’s 

i no fear, lads, but what we’ll bp picked upj 
j afore long. And see,” he addeX suddenly 
I springing on the heiul-sheots of the boat 
j and glaudug around, “all right, my boys! 

I I osin make the ship out, coming down 
i tow.arda us, with some wind in her sails. 


liookj there army on our .starboard 
bow ! ” 

Instantly we all rose to our feet, standing 
as tenderly as we oonld upon the- few re¬ 
maining bottom boards that ba^ not been 
destroyed. In a moment we saw the Japan 
standing towards us, bringmg with her a 
smart breeze, the harbingei’ of which was 
already denoted In some faint catspaws upon 
llie surface of the water near ns. The mate 
took off his hat, and Waved it on high, 
wliile the rest of ua shouted aloud; although, 
a little reflection would have told us, that 
doing so was vain at the disUiuco we were 
oiff, aud being, moreover, to leeward. To 
our sui-prkc, however, an answering shout 
was given ; from an opposite quarter. Tam¬ 
ing round towards the stern, we beheld to our 
great joy the third mate’s boat not far oR 
pulling as lustily .as four stout arms and 
friendly hearts could pulL As our comrades 
approached, the noise made by their oars, and 
our united voices, disturbed the monsters who, 
without delay, started off to windward,' 
passing right across the Japan’s bows. In 
a few minutes more, we were released from 
our perilous position, and, forgetting every- . 
thing but tb.at we were safe, soon set to 
work in clearing the wreck of oqr own boat. 
The Japan immediately made sail to wind¬ 
ward ; but the whales had escaped, and we 
saw them no more. . 

A few mornings after this, we rose a shoal 
of whales on our lee bow, about four miles 
off. As there wa.s a nice breeze blowing, the 
moment we had lowered boats, wo hoisted 
sail; and, throwing our oars ajjeak, ran 
■merrily down towards the prize, looking out 
a-hoad to watcli for tliem. The breeze 
freshened up, and we were going about seven 
knots an hour; when, suddenly, a whale 
' struck, or rather grazed past, on our 
weather quarter, igstantly capsizing the boat 
before we had time to let go tlie sheet of the 
sail. As soon as we reco'^red ourselves, we 
swam round the boat and tried to right her. 
A.fter some tinm aud much labour—a labour 
which may he conceived when bearing in 
mind that it w'rs undertaken by men obliged 
to hold themselves afloat in the water—we 
got her on an even keel, only to see her 
ng.ain capsize, the instant the wind caught 
the belly of her sail, as the shqiet was still 
fast, none of us being able to let it go. An¬ 
other effort was then made, and again the 
same mishap. No sooner was the boat 
righted than the wind filling her -sail; and 
she each time being half fall of water, 
it cjvnti'd her over. At last one* of us 
managed to get at his knife, and cut the 
sheet, which enabled us to right the boat 
immediately, though wilB the loss of .all the 
loose gear, such an i|oas, lances, &c., that was 
ill her. 

The other boats seeing our mis^p had 
hastened towards us, and two speedily came 
to our relief; but as we were not stov^ and 
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the wliales were not fer off, it waa* deter¬ 
mined to try and pull up to them. Accord¬ 
ingly, while a couple of hands baled out the 
boat, and another unshipped the mast, the 
rest of ua.f'ave way with a will, and soon had 
the satisfaction of joining our mates, who 
had preceded us, and who were alreatly en¬ 
gaged. Between the whole of us we succeeded 
in gettuig three of the whales, our boat cap¬ 
turing one of thepi. 

I Another time, while in the Ja^an, we saw 
ji a whale on our lee qu;irter ; and immediately 
j Down boats to give chacc ! The mate’s boat, 
to which I belonged, happened to be nearest 
! the monster, when he peaked flukes (went 
down), and for a time we were at a loss. 
We all lay on our oais fof about twenty 
minutes ; but, as there were four boats out, 
they were ordered to spread, -and take a sta- 
; tion about a mile from the other, all heading 
; different ways. lu about three-quarters of 
I au hour, the whale, to our great surprise, 
came up: for it is usual fur all large whales 
to stop down from an hour to an hour and a 
|i half. However, as we were the nearest to 
i; him, we pulled up and managed to put in an 
i| iron. Directly he felt it, no time was given 
ii for throwing a second harpoon ; for, he iu- 
i I stnntly sounded again, taking out about thirty 
I fatiiom of Hue. He then began to run, 
under water, at the rale of at least twelve 
I mdcs an hour ; towing us, somewhat danger¬ 
ously, after him. The other boats were 
pulling up in our wake, and the ship being 
at first about a mile to wiudwai’d of us, away 
we went, speedily passing the ship, and leav¬ 
ing the boats fav away behind. On, and 
on^ and on, did the monster carry ns after 
liim, still keeping up his speed, until, in a very 
short time, we had not only lost sight of the 
boats, but had sunk tlie vessel to her top¬ 
gallant sails. 

The previous day bai been a rough one, 
it h-aving blown^ther sti-ougly during the 
whole of it. This caused an unpleasant swell 
to disturb the otlierwise nearly calm ocean. 
Consequently, as wc rushed through the water 
j it appeared as if the boat was actually cut- 
. ting the long seas in twain; every now and 
then taking over her bows enough sea to 
swani^ her, had not baling been vigorously 
brought into play. Vainly did we try to 
haul up, e?/eu but a fourth of our line; 
no : on the huge monster madly flew, making 
us foUgw him with a velocity, that only 
cus^m eo\dd have •'caused us to stand up 
against. I’rescutly, and without warning, 
he turned sharp. round, as if he were 
coming to the boat and we rejoiced for 
tiie moment in the idea that we should 
now be euabled to put in another iron, 
and lance him before he again made 
off. But in tliis we vrere mistaken; for no 
sooner had ho fairly turned towards us, 


than he .at nnce auuiat straight off to the 
ship at ids former speec(. The people on 
board, seeing us coning down to lee wart I, 
made a sigual to the other boats to lay-to for 
our arrival. But, all that we could do was 
to see and be seen, for like a shot from a 
gun we passed them. IVheu within a mile 
of the ship, and while we were thiukiug 
there would be a good cbauce of capturing 
*uim now, be again suddenly turned, and 
went off to windward as fast as ever. The 
other boats, seeing no chance of keeping up 
with us. Went ou board, and sail was im¬ 
mediately made ou the ship to Ibraah her up 
i to windward after us. 

It was about nine a.H. when we had made 
fast to him, and he kept us running thus, ten 
or twelve miles to windward, and then to 
leeward, until sunset, <4t is the custom in 
tho Southern Fi8hei''y, when once fast to a 
whale, never to let go unless imperatively 
obliged. In the afternoon, he eased a little, 
for a few moments, and allowed us to 
come up witliiu a distance tliat enabled 
US to tlirow two lances; but ve were too 
fiir off to cause either of them to do him 
any injury, nor-was he, ai)parcntly, in the 
least degree we.'ikened. The boatsteerer, a 
great powerful man, then went forward in 
the bow of the boat, aJ»d with a large Spade 
tried to cut tiie whale as he went down; 
but ho could only manage to clip him in 
three or four ])Iact‘s, without at all lessening 
the power of his flukes. 

A little after sunset, however, the mate, 
finding it useless to attempt any longer 
battling with so eccentric an animal, and 
perceiving some indications of a gale, gave 
orders to cut the line, though we were all 
desirous of remaining with him. Accoi'dingly 
we hauleil up as close as the whale would 
allow UP, and cut. It was then found that 
he had been fastened to, several times befori', 
and this we ascertained by seeing the wounds 
in his back, which proved that more than 
one harpoon had previously entered him. 
Those wlio were our greatest whaling oracles 
ou board, immediately explained the reason 
of his having given us such a chaco ; “ for,” 
said they, “he was a wide-awake chap, that. 
He knew before what it was to have the 
iron in his back, so he took care to keep us 
clear as he could this time.” * 

After we had cut ourselves from the wh.ale, 
we could perceive that he lay upon the top of 
the water like a log of wood, and apparently 
quite exhausted. But, as night had begun 
to set in, we thought it advisable to return 
to the ship instead of making fast again. 
And it was well wo did return ; for, luirdly 
had we, by means of the signal lights hoisted 
for the purpose, got on board, than it came 
ou a strung breeze which freshened to a gale, 
and blew great guus three days. 
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• HOUSEHOLD WOfiDS. 

• -A WEEKLY JOTTUNAX. 

CONDUCTED BY* CHARLES DICKENS. 

N^-VlSj j mjiPAY. AI Amf27. mS. 

’ AWFUL WARNING TO BACHELORS. I woman. I see his yonng woman in my 

; - minds eye, even from his miserable oescnp- 

In the last week’s number of this journal tiou of her.» Complexion of tlie colour of 
(to which T have grave objections, but which cold boiled veal, white eyelashes, watery 
' I read regularly for the purfiose of exercising eyes, red hands with black mjttens on them, 

I my critical ability as a finder of faults), raw elbows, sickly smile,—form plump and 
there appeared an,extremely absmd con- shapeless,—kicks her gown when she walks, 
teaslon of weakness, called, “A Shy Scheme.” —stilf in the back-bouc when she sits doun, 
The writer of the confession, not satisfied and embarrassed by her own legs when she 
wilh exposing himself to public contempt, gets up. 1 know the sort of girl, and I detest 
in the character of a Shy Young Man, her. If I can make her sweetheart look at 
;i was so obliging as to enter into details her with ray unprejudiced eyes, I shall have 
I on the subject of his manners, his place of accomplished my object to my own entire 
j residence, and his jiersonal appearance. I satisfaction. This is, perhaiw, not a gallant 

I am about to give this feeble visionary a word way of expressing myself. Never mind that. 

II of advice, and I am not at all afraid of being There is plenty of gallant writing at the 
quite as particular as he has been, in de- present time, for those who want to be 
scribing myself at the outset. If my me- ilattered. Let the women take a little rude- 
mory serves me, the Shy Young Man in- ness now, by way of a change. 

formed us all that his residence was in the Would anybody think that 1 was once a • 

country, that his hair was light, that his lady’s man 1 I was,—and, what is more, I 

cheeks were rosy, tliat his stature was small, was once in love, was once anxious to be 
that his maimers were mild, and that his settled in life, w-as once on the point of 
name was Koddle. Li reply, 1 have no making an offer. I had settled how to do it, 
hesitation in avowing that my residence is when to do it, where to do it. Not the 
in London, that my hair is <lark, that my slightest doubt of success crossed my mind, 
checks are swarthy, that my stature is I believed then, as I believe now, that any 
I gigantic, that my manners are siirly, and man may win any woman, at any time, and | 
I that my name is Grump. I have further to under any circuftstauces. If 1 had been 

• add, in opposition to the Shy Young Man, rejected the first time, jA would have pro- 

that 1 have the strongest {lossible antipa- posed again. If 1 had been rejected a second 

1 iJiy to being settled in life; and that, time, 1 would have proposed again. If I had 

if 1 thought either of my eyes were capable been rojected a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 

I of fixing itself on a young woman, I time, I would have proposed again and again 

would shut that eye up, by an effort of and again and again,—and I should nave 
I will, henceforth and for ever. I don’t say ended by carrying my point. I knew that, j 
this is good writing; but I call it straight- and yet, at the eleventh hour, I shrank from ( 
\ forward common sense. If any man is bold making ray offer. What altered my resolu- j 
enough tP contradict me, I should like to tion? A book. Yes, that vei^ Bachelor’s 
j meet him outside the office of this journal, at Manual, which the Shy Young Man is so 

I an hour of the luoniing when the street is anxious to lay his hand on, was the awful 

j tolerably empty, imd the policeman happens warning that stopped me, in the nick of 

• to be at the opposite extremity of his beat. time, from the insanity of investing myself 

How do I propose to enlighten and fortify in a matrimonial sjieciilation. 1 ^11 Mr. 
the Shy Yonng Man 7 I intend to teach him Koddle that the-sort of book he wants has 

the results of my own experience. If he has lieen in existence for years; and I ask his 

one grain of sense in his whole composition, best attention to a narrative of the effect 

ho may profit by the les-soii, and may step which that publication had upon my mind, 
out of the .absurd situation in which he ha.s when 1 was young snough and weak enough 
now placed himself. I have not the slightest to allow myself to fall in love, 
feeling of friendship for this imbecile person. It was^on a Monday morning that I first 
It is merely a little whim of mine to try if said to myself (while shaving), “ I’ll make 
1 cannot separate him from his young that woman promise lo^iarry me on Wedues- 
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d ty next, at from half-post one to a tpiarter I am to b«S “ very parUcnlor, and even punc- 
to two p.M.” Later in the (lay, a friend came til ions, in my dress. My visits, whioh, for 
to see me. He remarked the more than tiio most part, w e may presume will occur in 
dsn.al radiant and agreeable expression of my the evening, sbonld be made invariably in 
countenance. evening dress.” Indeed ? I have been* at 

“ You look as if yon were going ont court- my office all day—I have dined at my lonely 
ing,” said be. oliop-houso. J fly, at the risk of indigestion, 

“I think of putting my foot in it, for the witli niy “follow-chop” and my love con- 
first time, on Wednesday next,” said I. tfinling for the uppermost place in my bosom, 

“Would you object to my making you a to the door of my charmer. 1 suddenly stop 
little present ? ” said he. > with my hand on the knocker, remember 

“No, I slmuldn’t,” said I. that I have a pair of grey trousers on, .md 

He took Lis leave. An hour afterwards, a tiirp away again to case my legs in black 
very small, very thin, very square, parcel kerseymere, to cliaiige my colotired shirt, to 
arrive«l for me. I opened' ‘it, and found a make pomatum pills and rub them into my 
book inside, called The Etiquette of (yoiirt- hair, to put fre.>(li scent on my handkercliief 
ship and Matrimony. I read the book on and a flow'er in my dress-coat, to send for a 
the spot.^ The effect of it was, first, to fill me cab, and to drive up, at laal^ to my young 
with feelings of the dee^st gratitude towards woman’s door, as if she had asked me to a 
the friend who had sent it to me as a joke ; party. When I get in, does she slip into the 
and, secondly, to ius])ire me with such a back dining-room and -privately reward me 
horror of Courtship and Matrimony, that I for my black kereeyincre, my }>omatum pills, 
instantly gave up all idea of making my pi-o- and iny 8((eatcd handkerchief 1 Not she! 
posed ofibr, .and resolved to coiihull my own She receives me, in the di-,awing-room, at 
convenience, by jireserving a bachelor’s free- arm’s length ; and her family receive me at 
dom to the eml of my clays. arm’s length, also. And wliat does Etiquette 

'J'o state the pro)x>6itioii, generally, at the expect of me, under those circumstances, for 
outset, 1 assert that the whole end and object the rest of the evening 1 Here it is at page 
of the Etiquette of Courtship audMatriuioiiy foity-three. I “ must never be out of spirits 
is to insult, persecute, and degrade tlie bride-! but when my fair one is sad—never animated 
groom. I first became* satisfied of this dis- but when she Is cheerfid; her sliglitest wish 
gracclul fact at page thirty-six of the lland i must be my law, her most trifling fancy the 
lioc-k or Manual. In the earlier ]>art of the ; guiding-star of my conduct. In coming to 
volume it was assumed that 1 liad fallen in' her, 1 must show no apjcreci.ation of Lime, 
love, li.'id made my offer, and had bc-en ac- ciistance, or fatigue”—13y Jupiter! if this 
^pted by my young woman and lier fiiinil_y. | does not disclose the existence of an organised 
Etiquette is hard on my heels all through.:plan for the harassing of bridegrooins, I 
those pi’eliminary proceasea, and finally runs should lil.e to know wliat does? I put it to 
me down as soon as I ap|>ear in the character the women themselves : Are you any of you 
of on engaged man. My behaviour in niy really worth all that ! You know yon ’re 
future wife’s company is of the last import- not! What would you privately think of a 
ance — and there Etiquette has me, and man who was afraid to come and see you of 
never lets me go again. *■ In private,” says .in evening in grey trousers, and wlio tried to 
tile Manual, “tlw- slight-cat approach to conceal from you that Ids poor cKirus acheii 
familiarity must be avoided, as it will always 'a little after a long walk 1 You would pri- 
be resented by a woman who deaeivcs to be.'vatcly think him a fool. And so do I, 
a wife.” So! 1 may l>e brimming over with ’ publicly. 

affection—I may even have put on a soft Second persecution—in case the wretched 
waistcoat expressly for the piir^iuse—but I bridegroom has survived the first. As the 
am ueypr to clasp my future wife with i-ap- wedding-day a]>proaches, I “ must come out I 


to keoji me at arm’s leiigtli, in private as tny bachelor letters ”—(why I should like 
well as in public—and^Iam actually expected to know 1) “and part with, it may be, some 
to believe, all the time', that she is devotedly few of my bachelor connections”—(does this 
att^hed to me ! Fiiut insult. mean “ some few ” of my relations, my blood 

further on (iiage thirty-eight) the relations who adore the very ground I treatl 
wady have their fling at ifte. 1 “ nnist udt j on 1) and 1 must, finally, “ bid a long farewell 
, presume to take my stand, thus iireiniiturely, to all bachelor friends! ”—“ Did you say all t 
as a member of the f.nudy, nor nflect that O, hell kite!—all I” Yes, there it is in 

exceeding intimacy which leads,” et ceti-ra. I print, at page sixty-two. My affectionate 
xlius, the father, motliCr, lirotliera, sisters, | tendencies, my grey trousers, my comfortable 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, all keep me at shooting-jacket, my appreciation of time, 
arm’s length as well as the bride.* Second {distanec, or fatigue, my bachelor letters, mv 
insult. [few coimoctioas, my Iwchelor frleinls—all 

First persecution. 2^)uring my engagement, I must disappear before this devouring Moloch 
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in petticoats. Nothing is left me—nothing 
but my evening costume and the prospect of 
being married! 

After the insults and persecutions, minor 
trouldea envelope me previous to the com¬ 
mencement of the wedding-day degradations. 

! All the responsibility of getting Moloch’s 
j wedding-ring is thrown on loe. It must not 
t be too tliin, or Moloch, in course of ysars, 
I will wear it out; it must not be loo large, 
j or Moloch’s finger will let it drop off. If 1 
j 'am self-ilistrustful (and how can I be other- 
j wise, after the severe discipline to «vhich 

I I have submitted during the conrtshi[) ?), 
! I must get at Moloch’s size through the 
j intervention of Moloch’s sister; and wlien 
i I have purchased the ring, I must be very 
j careful to keep it in the left-hand corner of 
jl my right-hand waistcoat-pocket, to’be ready 
i! at a moment’s notice for the clerk 'vhen he 
|j asks me for it. Having grappled with all 

II these diflicnlties, iny next piece, of work is to 
Jl get my bridegroomsmen. I must be very 
i| particular in selecting them. They must be 
1 { limited in number to the number of the 
j' l>ru]esinai(i8, one for each. Tliey must be 
I young and unmarried, they should be hand- 
ij some, tliey cannot fail to bo good-humoured, 
■I tliey ouglit to lie well dressed, their apparel 
j. should he light and elegant, they should 
'1 wear dress coats. 'J'he briile sends white 
, gloves, wrapped in white paper and tied with 
' white ribbon, to each of the bridcsrnaiiis ; 
1 ; and I must do the same to eacli of the bride- 
, groomsmen. My own costume is to be “a 

lilue coat, light grey trousers, white satin or 
1 silk waistcoat, oriiainental tie, and white (not* 
li jniinrose coloured) gloves.” Pleasant! Hav- 
I ing insulted aud persecuted me all through 
;i the courLship, Etiquette, on niy wedding 
'' nioniiiig, strips luc even of my evening cos 
i| tume, clothes me in an ornamental Tie and a 
white satin wixistcuat, .and produces me 
maliciously liefore the jiublic eye in the 
character of an outrageous snob. 

We now come to the Hridegroom’s First 
I I togradation. It is the niornini/ of the inar- 
I riage ; and the weildiiig ))arly is setting out 
i! for the clmrch. I leie U Etiquette’s order of 
:i the carriages: 

■I ® 

»j 

j “ In the first enniage, the piim iial bridcanmid and 
J hiidcgl'ooieaiiian. 

,1 ‘‘ ill the aenond carriage, the second bridesmaid and 

! the bridegroom's mother. 

j “ Otiier earriugea, with hrideamaids and friends, tlic 
!l caniagsa of the bridcamaiaa lairing jirercdence. 

' “ In the last carriage the bride and her father.” 

i • 

i Where is the Bridegroom in the pro- 
I gramme! Nowhere. Eot even a hnekney- 
! cab provided fur him ! How does he get to 
i church ? Hoes he run, in his ornamental 
I tie and white satin waistcoat, behind one of 
tlie carriages ? Or hits lie a seat on the t'ox ? 
i Or does he walk, accompanied by two police¬ 
men, to prevent him from taking the only 
sensible course left,—in other words, from 


ruuDing away! We hear nothing of him till 
it is time for him to undergo his Second 
Degradation; aud then we find him wait¬ 
ing ill the vestry, “ where he must take 
care to have arrived some time previously 
to the hour appointed.” Observe the art¬ 
fulness with which this second degrada¬ 
tion is managed I If the bridegroom only 
•arrived at the church door five minutes 
before the appointed hdur, he would appear 
in the estimable character of a rigidly puno* 
tual man, who knew the value of time 
(especially when you have an ornamental 
tie, and a white s.atin waistcoat to put on), 
and who was determined not to waste the 
precious moments on his wedding-morning. 
liutEtiquetfc insists onmakingacoiitemptible 
fool of him all througlu The beaille, the 
clerk, the pew-opener, and the general public 
must all see him “ kicking his heels ” to no 
earthly purpose, some time before the hour 
when he, aud the beadle, and the clerk, and 
the pew-opener all know that he is wanted. 
Consider the bride dashing up to the church- 
door w'itli her train of carriages ; tlien, look 
at the forlorn snob in light grey trousers, 
humbled by insult and wuisted by persecu¬ 
tion, who luis been dancing attendance 
‘‘some, time previously to the hour ap¬ 
pointed,” in a lonely vestry ; and then say if 
Etiquette does not punish the lords of 
creutiun severely for the offence of getting 
married ! 

But the offence is committed—theman-iage 
has been perpetrated—the wedding-party 
returns to bivakfast; the bridegroom, this 
time, having a place in the first carriage, 
because the 1.AW has made a man of him at 
last, in spite of the bride and her family. 
Hut the persecutions are not over yet. They 
assiiinc a small, spiteful, social character, in 
teiTor of the .afi^-esaid liaw. The breakfast 
is eaten. Diiiik, the last refuge of the 
wretched, ]>artially revives the unhappy man 
who has 'oeen kicking his heels in the vestry. 
Ho begins to lose the galling sense of his 
white satin waistcoat; lie forgets tliat he is 
per.-ioiially disfigured for the occasion by an 
oniameiitai tie. At tlial first moment of 
comfort, vindictive Etiquette goads him on 
to his legs, and insists, no matter whether ho 
can do it or not, on his making i\Bp^ch. He 
lias hardly had time to break down,and resume 
Ills chair before Etiiinette sends the bride out 
of the room to put en her travelling dress. 
The door has hardly closed on her, when a 
fiend (assuming the form of a bachelor friend) 
attacks him with “a short address" (see 
page seventy-nine), to which he is “ ex¬ 
pected to respond.” Give him time to show 
his light grey trousers once more to the 
comiiaiiy, above tlje horizon of the table¬ 
cloth—give him time to break down again 
—and the bride re-appeara, ready for the 
journey.* This is the last chance the family 
have, for some time to come, of making the 
bridegroom uncomfortable ; and Etiquette 
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shows them hoV to take the meanest possible 
advantage of it: 

“ The 7 'oniig bride, divested of her bridal attire, and 
quietly costiiincd for the journey, now bids farewell to 
her bridesmaids and lady friends. Some natural tc-irs | 
spring to tier gentle eyes as she takes a last look nt the 
home she is now leaving. The servants venture to 
crowd to her with their humble though heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations; and, hnailjr, melting, she falls weeping on 
her mother's bosom. A short eough is hearti, as of 
some one summoning np resolution. It is licr father. 
He dare not trust iiis voice; but holds out liis hand, 
gives her one kiss, and then leads tier, half turning 
buck,down the stairs and through tlic hall, to the dour, 
where he delivers her to her husband; who lioiids iter 
quickly to the carriage, leaps in lightly after her, 
waves his hand to the jiarty, wiio appear rroudiiig to 
the windows, iialf smiles to the tliioiig about tlie iloor, 
then gives the woid, add tlicy arc off, and started on 
the voyage of life ! ” 

There are some parts of this hual pro¬ 
gramme of persecution to which I have no 
objection. I rather like the iilea of the father 
being ohiigoil to express parental grief by the 
same means which he would employ to ex¬ 
press bronchitis—a short cough. I am also 
gratified to find that Etiquette involves him in 
tile serious gyiiiuastic difficulty of taking his 
daughter down-stuirs, and of “half turning 
back” at the same time. But here all seiiti- 
nients of approval, on my part, end. From 
the foregoing passage I draw the inference 
—as every one else must—that the bride¬ 
groom is kept waiting at the street-door for 
the bride, just as a begging-letter impostor 
is kept waiting at the street-door for an 
answer. And, when she does come down, 
what does the triply degraded man find to 
reward him for waiting ? Part of a woman 
only; the rest having molted on the mother’s 
bosom. Part of a woman, 1 say again, with 
a red nose, and cheeks bedabbled with tears. 
And what am I, the bridegroom, expected 
to do under thcse*ircumstance8 1 To hand 
what tlio mother’s bosom and the father’s 
short cough have left me, “ quickly into the 
carriage,” and to “leap in lightly” after it. 
Lightly ? After what I have gone through, 
there must be a considerable spring in my 
light gfcy trousers to enable me to'do that. 

1 pursue the subject no further. The new 
Divorce'Court occupies the ground beyond 
me; and 1 make it a rule never to .interfere 
with the vchted interests of others. 1 have 
followed a ]VIau,by the lurid light of Etiquette, 
from his (Courtship to his Marriage; and 
there I leave him with emotions of synipatliy 
for which tiie English language affords me no 
adequate means of expression. 1 defy British 
families (being a baclielor, 1 am not the least 
afmidof them) to point out iu any other mortal 
affair which a man can an through, such an 
existing system of social persecution against 
the individual as that wtiich is at^tached to 
ilie business of courting ajid marrying when 
a man undertakes it in this country. There | 
is the book with the'eode of inhuman laws 


against the unoffending bridegrooro, for 
every one to refer to. Ijet the Shy Young 
Man get it, and properly test my aconraqi' of 
quotation ; and then let him say whether he 
is still prepared to keep his eye on his yoiiM 
woman, after ho knows the penalties which 
attach to letting it rove in that dangerous 
direction. No such Awful Warning to 
Bdbhelora has been published in my time as 
the small volume on the Etiquette of Court¬ 
ship and Matrimony, which I now close with 
a shudder henceforth and for ever. 

GERMINATION. 

Gekmination, or sprouting, is the first 
sign of life given by a grain or seed. The 
phases of life in a plant form a continued 
circle, beginning with the newly sown seed, 
and running round until the plant continuing 
its species, produces seeds like what it was 
itself. In tiie seed a plant is, in its rudimen¬ 
tary slate, because the seed contains the 
embryo'which is the future plant. And, iu 
this coudiliou the life of the plant is sus¬ 
pended, and the send may remain for a long 
period, even more than a century—without 
sprouting, if it is ileprived of the eleineuls 
necessary for germination. Corn, after having 
been preserved for more than a huudrea 
years and then sown, has grown immediately 
and yielded abundantly. Ilnme is said to 
have made grains of rye germinate which 
had been kejit a hundred ami forty years. 
And at Metz, in seventeen hundred and 
seven, great cpiantities of wheat were grown 
from grain which had been preserved in 
fifteen hundred and seventy, or a hundred 
and thirty-seven years before by the Duke 
il’Eperiion. It bad been piled in immense 
hea])3, covered by a coating four incLes thick 
of quick-Iimc, and sliglitly watereil by a 
watering-can. The grain at the top had 
sprouted and then dioii, forming thus another 
coating for the exclusion of the air. There 
arc only a few exceptions to this groat hiw 
of germination, consisting of seeds like the 
acorn of the oak, which, if not .sown imme¬ 
diately, will perish. 

Every seed, whether twice as large as a 
man’s head, or as small as the finest dust, is 
divided into two parts. The firi|^ is tlie 
embryo or young plant, and the second is the 
covering or skin, which, however, sometimes 
exists before the embryo, and is only a por¬ 
tion of the ovary or seed-vessel. In most 
plants the seeds have two skius, which are 
called testa or teguments, and protect the 
embryo from external • injury. The seed- 
coverings generally differ in appearance, the 
outer one kiitlg thicker and darker than the 
inner one. They are both, moreover, very 
distinct and visible, as may be seen by peeling 
off the skin of almost any seed, and especially 
the liorse-chesnut. The polour of seed-cover- 
ings is almost always dark; but there are 
I plants—especially in the leguminous family— 
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vrliich are remarkable for the bright sfaioing, 
pink, red, and silvery grey skins of their seeds: 
moreover, culdvation has great influence upon 
their colour. 

It has been said, that thei-e are seeds which 
have no skins whatever. As yet the only 
seed known to have no covering is that of 
the ivy-leaved Veronica, or Germander 
S}ieedwell. j 

Between the skin and the young _ plant 
there nearly always exists a yellowish, or 
^eenish, greyish or brownish substance, 
which forms the future nutriment of the 
plant. This substance is called the»peri- 
sperme or aUuimen. The woi-d Perisperme 
was introduced into France by Jussieu, and 
Gratner introduced into England and Ger¬ 
many the word Albumen, on account of the 
supposed resenihlance of this tissue to the 
albumen or white of an egg. There are three 
sorts of perispermes—the farinaceous, the 
oily, and the horny. In seeds like corn and 
rice, the perisperme is farinaceous; being 
composed of very small grains of fecnln, and 
containing a small propoition of sugar, azote, 
and oil. In seeds like the ricin and poppy 
the perisperme is oily, containing no feoiila, 
but albuminous matter and oil in water. 
In seeds like the coffee and the date, the 
perisperme is horny, being composed of hard 
cells, containing only a little sugar and 
albiiiueu. 

In .a few plants, like the Nenuphar or 
Indian water-lily, there are two perispermes, 
placed one above' the other. 

When the skin of a seed is torn off, the 
peculiarities of the embryo arc seen. If the 
seed divides uaturidly into two puits or lobes,“ 
the plant will have two primordial leaves; 
and, if the seed remains whede, the plant will 
have only one primordial leaf. The lobes ol 
tlie seed are called Cotyledons, all flowering 
plants being classified according to The mim- 
lier of their cotyledons ; and four-fifths of the 
vegetable kingdom liaviug two cotyledons. 
The plants having only one seed-lobe are 
called Monocotyledons, and the plants having 
two seed-lobes are called Dicotyledons. A 
Ht;ed with one lobe looks as if one of its coty¬ 
ledons had been taken oft; and, instead ol 
spreading out like a leaf, takes the form of a 
sheath or a top. 

Thera are plants which have more than 
two cotyledons ; the seeds of some pine trees 
have twelve; and the flowerless plants have 
none at all. 

The embryo itself is between the seed- 
lobes, and is the future plant in miniature. 
IJnnsous called it the corculnm or little 
heart. It is almost always white in colour, 
the only known exceptions to this rule being 
the embryos of the Mistletoe, the Theobroma, 
and the turpentine pistachia-nut tree. The 
embryo is divided into two parts, one called 
the germule or plumule, growing upwards 
and becoming the stem and leaves; the other 
called the rwicle, growing downwards and 


becoming the root Those difierent parts 
are distinctly visible in the common bean. 

In many seeds the cotyledons and peri- 
sperine are very small, and the little heart is 
very large; and ill others the lobes and 
perisperme are very large and the embryo 
is very small. In the vegetable ivory, a seed 
about the size of an orange which is as hard 
and white as ivory, the embryo only occupies 
a space about the size of a pea, all the rest 
being taken up by the sfeed-lobes and peri- 
sperrae. When the embryo is very large 
tliere often is no perisperme, and the little 
heart contains the sulmtHnces necessary for 
its own nutriment. Sometimes the embryo 
contains fecula as in the French bean, but it 
is generally accompanied by another sub¬ 
stance calleil legiiiuen, which forms little 
hard granules, and is coloured blue by the 
application of azote. 

All the substances contained in the difte- 
rent kind.s of perisperme'are to be found in 
tbe embryos. In some embr^'os there is a 
gi’eat quantity of vegetable albumen, and in 
otliers there is a great deal of oily matter, 
especially in such plants as the crueiferea or 
cross-flower bearers, and the comijosees or 
dahlias. The embryos conlahiing large 
([uantities of oil, like the Colza, have generally 
a very thin skin. 

'i’lirce simultaneous conditions are necea- 
.sarv ior a plant to germinate; humidity, 
heat, and oxygenised air. 

Humidity is necessary because it swells 
llic grain and causes it to break through the 
skin ; sometimes, how'ever, only just enough 
to allow the embryo to come out. Water 
brings difleieut gases to the young plant, 
which are necessary for its existence, and 
esfiecially oxygen. Water also dissolves the 
sub.stances contained in the cells and conveys 
them to nourish the little plant. 

Nature has arvinged that jilants growing 
even in tbe burning desert shall be provided 
with enough of water fojn.hc germination of 
their seeds ; and one of the most remarkable 
instances of this fact is furnished by the 
Anastatica llierocliunlica, or rose of Jericho, 
which grow's in the arid wastes of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Barhary; upon the roofs of 
houses and among rubbish iu Syria; and in 
the sandy lieserts of Arabia. This little 
plant, scarcely six inches high, lifter the 
fiowcriiig season loses its leaves, and dries up 
into the form of a ball. In this condition it 
is uprooted by the. winds, and is carried, 
Mown, or tossed across the desert into the 
sea. When the little plant feels the contact 
of the water, it unfolds itself, expands it.s 
branches, and expels its seeds from their 
seed-vessels. The seeds, after having become 
thoroughly saturated with sea water, are 


carried by the ti^p and laid upon the sea¬ 
shore. From the seashore the seeds are 
blown Jback again into the desert, where, 
sprouting roots and leaves, they grow into 
fi*uit{ul plants, which will in their tnms, like 
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th«ir ancestors, be whirled into the sea. 
These regular }>eriodic processes of the life- 
oii'cle of this wee rose strqck the simple 
imaginations of the men of old with super¬ 
stitious awe, and they invested it with 
miraculous virtues. 

There are also seeds which contain enough 
of humidity in themselves for genniualion. 
Potatoes require only to be planted to sprout, 
and hyacinth and tulip bulbs grow every¬ 
where, when set in a' little moss. Moreover, 
there is auotiier, although extremely r.are 
instance of this fact Tlie mango-trees, which 
grow in very damp and marshy soil upon 
the tropical sea-shoros, bear tlieirseeds at ilie 
tips of their branches. These seeds do not 
fall when ripe, but sprout out tijeir radicles 
or roots three or four feet long from the 
parent tree, until they reacli the ground. 
They then jdant thcin.selves in Che soil, and 
produce leaves, flowers, and fruit, and each 
plant multiplying in turn in this way, the 
progeny of a single tree will sometimes 
spread tlieniselvcs, until in time they are 
found coveiing an area of more than sixty 
miles. 

JSot the least important element in ger¬ 
mination is the tem]>erature to which the 
plant is subjected. Of course, the amount 
of heat requisite varies accoriling to the 
plant and the elimate, but gcrmiuutiou can¬ 
not take })lacc at zero ccntii;rade, luid rarely 
does so under tlu'ee or four degrees above 
zero, in the hot countries, plants cannot 
germinate under seven or right degiees, the 
ustial temperature being cighieen or twenty ; 
but the temperature of germination rarely 
goes more than forty degrees above zero. 
The palm-trees sprout at a very high tem¬ 
perature, but if it were much above forty 
degrees, the seed would be spoilt, (jorn, 
kept in granaries through which pass con¬ 
tinual currents of hot air, ie never injured 
by germination. 

Oxygenised air plays perhajis the most im- 
ortaut part in the' sprouting of tlie little 
eart. If a seed is placed at the bottom of 
uuoxygeuised air, or in azotic gas, it will not 
sprout; and it the soil is too compicct for 
the free admission of air, the young plant 
dies. l^ere is twenty-one jier cent of 
oxygen in pure air, and if, after allowing a 
grain to gUrnijnatc tor a certain time under 
a bell, the air is analysed, it will be found to 
have lost six per cent, of oxygen, and to have 
gained a large prupurlioti of carbonic acid 
gas. M._ ilou-singault tried the experiment 
of weighing a dry farinaceous seeil, and after 
letting it i?f>ront for a short lime, drying it to 
the same degree as before, and reweighing 
it, ^pd he found that it had lostaci.iisiderable 
anwrant' of weight by the evaporation of 
o^gen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gas. It 
iikd not lost any azote, becau.se azote was 
'necessary for its growth, bub it had \ost its 
fecttla and oily matter. When corn germi- 
natei^ the fecula softens, and becoming 


milky, passes into Uie embryo. Theodore 
Saussoi'e made experiuimits npoBr feoula, and 
found, that if when wet it is placed in con¬ 
tact with the air, it absorbs oxygen, forming i 
a sugary mass, aud exhaling carlioiiic acid 
g.as. This phenomenon is produced in 
making malt from barley, and brandy out of 
grain. Darkness is favourable to this trans- 
furmalion, as well as the germination of 
pladts, because there is a great exhalation 
of heat apd carbonic acid gas in the process. 

It is entirely unknown what becomes of the 
gluten aud oily substances in plants like the 
maize.* j 

As the seed germinates, the perisperme { 
and cotyledons gradually change their ap- j 
jicarance, liccomiug absorbed by the young | 
plant. The prolongation of the little root is ; 
always the first sign of growth. And fi'om i; 
their first moment of existence, the roots jj 
grow downwards aud the stalks upw.-ir Is. il 

If the seed sown is th.at of a luoiiouotyledun jj 

or oiie-lubed jdant, like> the wheat and the j,' 
palms, the root immediately spreads out in 
all directions, aud the seed-lobe appe.ars |' 
above the soil, wearing the appearance of a i' 
thin green leaf, and forming a cylindrical j; 
tube around the stem. But, if the seed is i| 
that of a dicotviedun or two-lobed jilaut, like jj 
the oak and the bean, the root shoots down , 
■iiito (he earth perpendicularly, and the seed- j: 
lobes either remain nuderground and perish, j| 
or appear above, forming the two first leaves. 

The ])oint of junction between the root and 
the stem is coimuoiily called the collar, but jj 
Lamarck strikingly called it the vital point, ! 
bec.iuss a plant may be cut above it, or cut jj 
bene.ith it, without being killed, whilst ij 
cutting the vital point instantly deprives the || 
plant of liie. :! 

iSiich is the tenacity of a sprouting plant ii 
to the vertical position, that if obst'icles, 
such as sloues, n.re placed in the way either ij 
of the root or of the staik, they climb over them jj 

and then take their natund liirection. Aud jj 
if a seed is planted upside downwards, the 
root, after growing a short time upwards, !j 
bends round gnadually straight into the i: 
earth; aud the stem, after sprouting for a ;j 
while downwards, curves gently upwards 'i 
until it has freed itself entirely from the !! 
soil. > I 

It has been alleged that the stalk of a | 
plant is attracted towards the light, because 
jilauts kept in a room always bend in the i 
direction of the window. But Duhainel | 
tried the experiment of placing a seed in a j 

dark lube, closed at the tup, and only .ad- i 

mittiug light at the bottom by means of a' : 
mirror, and the stem was not attracted j 
downwards, showing that light is not the i 
first or principal agent of attraction. | 

It has been likewise said, that roots are i 
attracted towards humidity and the soil, and 
fly from the light; but the experiinenta, 
which have been made upon the sulject of Uu- 
midity, have not as yet been deemed decisive. 
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Knight, Dtitroohet, and I>ucUai'tre8, all tried towards the violent ray, which is the most 
the experiment of planting seeds in flower- intense, and has the strongest power of 
pots, covered with the finest pet-work of iitiraction, and next after the violet to the 
wire and turned upside <lownwarda, and blue, the green, the yellow, and the orange, 
came to tlie oonclusioo, that roots will bend leaning least of all to the red. 

in any direction to escape the light. Br. -—-—• 

Gardner, of New ifork, studied the effects SUltREY’S GERALDINE. 

of the sun’s rays upon roohs, and ascertai)ie<l, - 

tliat if a young and flexible plant is jdaced Altiiouoh upwards of forty years have 
in the sluide with its roots growing ve/li- elapsed since Doctor George Frederick Nott 
cally, they will continue to grow vertically published two big quartos for the express 
until they are subjected to the action of the ))ur})ose of breaking that delicate butterfly 
sun’s r.iys, wlien the roots grow sideways upon the wheel, the charming love-story of. 
away from them, and only return to their the noble Surrey and the fair Geraldine, 
natural position when replaced in the shade, everybody still lielievos implicitly in it. No- 
'I’his experiment is easily verified by jdacing body citres one jot lor the pot'tentons dis- 
seeds in a square glaas-box, full of oxygenised cliarge of thg.t liuge double-barrelled blati- 
water. After the soeils have germinated, derbuss of cruicisiu at—what ? Literally at 
the roots may be made to grow in any notbiog more siibstiintial than a beautiful 
direction by siilijectiug the opjiosite side of little bubble blown by Fancy, more than 
1 the glaas-box to the infiuencu of an extra- thre.* centuries ago—bublile of the ima- 
i ordinary light. giuation, nidiant with all tlie colours of 

i 'J'liere are only four kiuiwu excej(lions to the prism, and full of wonders as a wizard’s 
! this great law ; the two varieties of AJirabilis crystal — still linppily floating down to ua 
i or Mai'vel of IVrn, and the onion, and the unharmed upon the zephyrs of dieamlaud. 

I garlic, whieli iiatiirail.v dkect tlieir roots -Admitting everything that iJoctor Nott 
towards the light. has written on tJie suliject to bo jierfectly in- 

Aii opinion, whicli has long been enter- eontroveitiblc; acknowledging the reasonnble- 
tained, is, that roots have a tondciiey to grow ness of his premises and the stubbornness of 
. in the direction of good soil. Hut, recent bis facts: allowing him to have logically 
j experiments have proved, in regard to certain ' pioved the whole legendary tale to be an im- 
j plants, at anv late, that phiiits jdaoed in bad possibility, yet are we doggedly credulous, 
eartli, even pm-e sand, go along the side of Acknowledge any one among these hmto- 
veins of good earth, wiiliuxit deviating in the rical infidels, Herr N'ebuhr, or Doctor Nott, 
least fioin their natural direclion, or Aloiisicur ThieiTy, to have satisfactorily 

The Germans call the tendency of plants, to proved his case, and wc shall next assur- 
grow straight up and down, Polaritv. Knight, | eJly have the Wonders of the World bowled 
as long ago as eighteen hundred and six, dis- down by still burlier tomes (ioiins {lossi- 
covered vliat this tendency was a fact of bly). Admit Geraldine to have absolutely 
gravitation. Knight first experimented upon melted into thin air under tlie scrutiny of 
seeds sown in baiTels, wliicli were kept con- Doctor Nott’s analytical microscojie, and 
stautly in motion. But now-a-days the same we sbi|.U have Fair llosimoiid herself 
lesult is obtained by pLicitig seeds in earth banished from tie heart ol lier labyriulit at 
half a yard deep, on a wheel, winch is ke[it j Gudstow. Nothing will^be heard of Canute 
turning at the rate of a hundred and fifty | rebuking his flatterers’’*©!! the sea-shore ; 

I tniTis a inirnite, and divinjied by means oft any more tli.in of Dionysius rebuking his 
continual drippings of water. As long as I courtiers by causing Damocles, to carouse for 
the wheel turns unerringly, the pl.-iats grow one evening witli only a liair’s breadth ’iwixt 
with their stems dii eeted towards the centre, life mid death. Sweeping aside from the past as 
and the roots fl.ving from the centre. But if worthless little historical atoius such as these, 
the rotation stops in the smallest degree at is shredding ruthlessly from the tree of know- 
the top of the wheel, the contrary effeci is pro- ledge the umbrageous verdure, the rosy 
dneed, l4e roots growing towards the centre, flowers and the yellowing fjuit,* to leave 
and the stalks ami leaves from the centre. nothing beneath them but the dry and sapless 
A very important infinenco over the branches. 

I growth of plants is exercised by rays of light A delightful vagakoud, one Thomas Nasli, 
of different colours. It is somewhat diflicu-it was the first to tell the history of Surrey's- 
to subject plants to their action, because red Geraldine. Nash is, among our prose writers, 
glass alone retains the projmr amount of heat what ELkatiah Settle was among ow poets— 
and liglit. M. I’ayer, however, was employed the very bathos incarnate. ‘He is geucr.illy 
by the French Academy of Seiences to test mentioned as the notorious Nash. His book 
tlie action of the solar spectrum upon plants, was published in fifteen hundred and iiin-.-ty- 
He chose a much spread out spectrum com- four, under the Jitle of The Lite ol J^k 
posed of six colours,—violet, blue, green, Wilton, otherwise designated Tlie Giilor- 
yellow, orange, and red. Having experi- tunate^'ravellcr. .lack Wilton was nothing 
mented upon sevei'al plants, M. Payer iouud better than a tapster In the reign of King 
that the atalks of plants always lean moat Henry the Eighth: a roving tilade who, 
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acddentally, on his journey homewards from 
the wars—where lie had been valiantly draw¬ 
ing corks in the siittler's camp for the officers, 
and beer for the roysterine troopers, getting 
his head crscked occHBionaliy, as he, doubtless, 
often very richly merited, by the boosing men- 
at-arms—this same tapster, during his jour- 
n{»y homeward from the wars, falls in, by the 
likeliest chance imaginable, with no less pro¬ 
bable a personage, than Henry the haughty, 
and courtly Earl oV Surrey, then, though 
still merely in the vernal flower of his age, the 
boast and paragon of British chivalry. These 
two exu’einely congenial associates—earl and 
tapster—immediately begin comparing notes 
corapanionabl)’. Surrey the Earl, without any 
more ado, pouring into the ear oj Wilton the 
Tapster the whole of the tender mystery of 
his refined and idealised passion for the Lady 
Geraldine ; ultimately (so jirobable this !) 
inducing his sympathetic hearer, Jack, to 
return with him to Florence, and there, as 
his right trusty friend, to share with him, in 
the lists, tlie glories and the perils of knight- 
errantry. 

Everything here is so clearly within the 
range of probability that, while we muse 
over the pages of the Unfortunate Traveller, 
we can readily fancy Doctor Nolt, peering 
.at us over the rim of one of his portentous 
quartos and chuckling audibly. Yet, Thomas 
Nash the Notorious, som^ow, like the 
Anciente Mariner, “ holds us with Lis glitter¬ 
ing eye,” and “ hath his will,” to the very end, 
triumphantly. The hook is so delectably baited 
that we swallow it bodily, barb, silk, and 
tinsel, down to the minutest tip of the last 
hackle-feather. Othera have taken it in quite 
as greedily. Scarcely had fourjyears elajised 
after the appearance of Jack Wilton’s astound¬ 
ing Autobiography, when Michael Drayton 
reproduced the whole narrative in a versified 
section of his renowned Histsrical Epistles. 

Nearly a centnrj^ afterwards, namely, 
in sixteen hundrea and eighty-seven, we * 
see the bubbli; rise again upon the surface 
of a sluggish stream ; the then authoritative 
Lives of our English Poets, penned by the dull 
and doubtless excellent William Winstauley. 
Subsequently came Anthony k Wood, present¬ 
ing bodily to the world of letters .lack Wilton 
Ttedivivus. Then in due course appeared 
Theophilns' Cibber, eager to fix his subjects 
like so many entomological specimens in 
the dusty museum of his Biographies. 
Jack sprawls there upoiuone of the mould}' 
pages, like a mildewed gadfly with the 
bloom- eaten ofi", his wings and the colours 
tarnished.* Fin.ally, trips upon the scene 
in his red-heeled shoes and his powdered 
peruke, the Eight Honourable Horatio, Earl i 
of Orford, better known to us all, as Horace 1 
Walpole, bearing tenderly jn his hand from 
his own patrician workshop up-stairs, down 
into his luxurious and fantastic librpy at 
Strawberry Hill, his last fastidious com¬ 
pilation, radiant with plding and smelling i 


sweetly of fredi morocco, the twin volumes of 
his Boyal and Noble Authors. Wherein' of 
course Earl Surrey appears conspicuously; 
and yet, more, wherein the Lady Geraldine 
herself is really for the first time iden¬ 
tified. No marvel surely after this, that a 
ripe critic like Thomas Warton, should 
have ultimately accepted entire, tliat ex¬ 
quisite narrative, of which we have here 
luiAitcly given, what may be called its lite¬ 
rary genesis. It is pleasant enough—before 
we are startled by the ghostly spectres of 
Boyce shivering in his blanket, Otway 
strangling over Ills crust. Savage dying miser¬ 
ably in a debtor’s prison down at Bristol, 
Butlef.breathing his last in abject penury, and 
being huddled into the dust under the shadow 
of &iint Paul’s Church, Coveut Garden 
there lying obscurely to this day, without 
epitaph or even gravestone—to feast our 
eyes upon the gorgeous pageant presented 
to the imagination by the short but inoinor- 
able lifetime of one of the noblest illustrators 
of oiir national literatui'e. Leave we modestly 
to Sir Beitiard Burke, Ulster king-at-arms, 
or to bis resplendent compeers, the amiable 
Kouge Dragon, and the lieuignant Garter, and 
the courteous Clarencienx, to sound upon 
emblazoned tabards .stiff with gold em¬ 
broidery, to sound in appropriate tones upon 
their licrahlric trumpets of silver, the pomp, 
and the pri<1e, and the glory of that ancient 
lineage. Enough for usf, if we here but very 
briefly mention, th.at Henry, Earl of Surrey 
and Nursling of the Muses, as they were 
wont in those old days to designate him, 
was eldest born of Thomas, third Duke x>f 
Norfolk, by Elizalieth Stafford bis second 
Duchess, dangliter of Edward, Duke of Buok- 
iugliam. 

Glimp.ses of the princeling are caught here 
and there, through tlie loo}>-hoh's of our 
native history. At the mature age of 
nine, we obseiwe bim, nimble of foot, at 
the Court of Henry the Eighth, attendant 
as cupbearer upon tlie lioyal voluptuary. 
Already, while dangling thus in his very 
infancy at the heels of his sovereign, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, had won his vway 
to the boy-friendship with Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of Itichmoud—ultimately, Surrey’s 
brother-in-law. Be it yet more distinctly 
notified—witit a sigh aside for ti» Fair 
Gei-akliiie—in his fifteenth winter, on the 
thirteenth of February, fifteen hundred and 
thirty-two, Surrey was formally contracted in 
marriage to tlie lady who, in fact, but three 
aumtners afterwards became bis wife; the 
Lady Frances Vere, daughter of John Earl of 
Oxford ; and, in the fulness of time, mother 
of our boy-earl’s five blooming children. 

Surrey, from this starting-point, greets us 
at uncertain intervals more and more vividly 
as time advances. 

It is, however, neither upon any phase 
of his domestic history, uor even about the 
conspicuous shai'e taken by him in our 
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national annals upon the battle-field, that we 
are here desirous of expatiating. Amusing 
though it would prove to trace the relations 
in which he stood on the one hand towards 
the renowned physician Hadrian Junius, a 
demi-semi-classic personage retained in the 
earl’s household at an annual stipend of fifty 
angels ; and, on the other, to the once famous 
poet Churchyard, then a curly-patod urchin 
of ten, who owed to this princely patron the 
material luxury of a refined home, and the 
intellectual luxury of a yet more refined 
education. Churchyanl, indeed, strove ifler- 
war^ to repay his patron’s generosiW by 
gratefully commemorating it in a vflume 
with the name of whicli the readers of 
Household Words have been other\vi8e long 
familiarised— Chips —a poetical miscellany in 
which Karl Surrey’s character is graciously 
and glowingly portrayed. 

To professed chroniclers may be fittingly 
left the alluring task of recounting how 
onr noble soldier acquitted hiinsulf wlien, 
donning the buif jerkin and shirt of mail, 
he volunteered ids services in the army con¬ 
ducted against theKrcneh Vjy Sir .John Wallop 
—name of evil omen to their adversaries! 
And,continuing uninterruptedly before Mou- 
trcuil and Boulogne, a career illustr&ted by 
many brilliant successes, and darkened by 
one deplorable disaster, besides being twice 
threatened with an abruj)t termination,—here 
by a cannon-ball, there by the stroke of a 
swordsman. We also piiss over Surrey’s career 
from the sudden termination of his successive 
appointments as marshal, as king’s lieutenant, 
and as captain-general of Ids Majesty’s forces 
in France, downward to his final imprison¬ 
ment in Wiu(lsorCastIe,to liis huriied removal 
thence to tlie Tower of London, to his infa¬ 
mous trial and execution while ypt in the 
flower of his age; within one week of the 
death of the mastcr-mnrderer Henry the 
Eighth on the twenty-eighth of January 
fifteen hundred and forty-seven. 

A happier view than any yet obtained of 
Surrey, prior to the record of those dreadful 
death scenes, may be caught among the flut¬ 
tering leaves of the young earl’s poetry. It 
is, like one of those delectable peeps caught— 
here of Benedick, there of Beatrice—in the 
woodbille coverture of Leonato's orchard in 
Much Ado about Nothing. Yonder among 
the clustered leaves of these blooming and 
delicious verses, it is as if we watched again 
the two lovers stealing in turn,— 

“ into the pleached bower 
Where honcvsiucklcs ripen’d by the sun 
Forbid the bun to enter; ” 

but,' so covertly is the Lady Geraldine hid 
away in her fairy-bower, that but once 
only does her name .appear in tbe text of 
Surrey’s verses, which are yet the sole 
guarantee for that name being still held in 
the world’s remembrance. Upon the tra¬ 
ditionary records already enumerated are 
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built up the inci%nts of a tale, the veracity 
of which we liasWlipre avowed ourselves to 
be obdurately bent upon believing. 11 
matters nothing that contemporary authori¬ 
ties prove, however inferentially, quite 
beyond the possibility of denial, tliat the | 
eaii never at any time extended his eouti- ! 
uental wanderings as far as Italy—where 
the majority of these legendary incidents 
are said to have transpired. Has not 
Thomas (iray, dreamer of dreams, and, 
therefore, surely a most authoritative wit¬ 
ness, observed succinctly, in a footnote to 
his Progress of Poesy: “ The Earl of 

Surrey travelled in Italy, and formed liis 
taste there Cousecjiieiitly, admitting this 
weighty assertion of a fictiouist like Mr. Gray 
to be perfectly conclusive—we may readily 
accept as probable the statement that, in 
Italy, not only ilid Surrey form his taste 
(which, Mr. liallam has remarked, is even 
more striking tliiui his genius), but tliat 
there, also, he signally vindicated it, by main¬ 
taining with swui'd and lance, the matchless 
beauty and excellence of the Fair Geraldine. 

It is vexatious enough, no doubt, to find 
ourselves obstructed in our laudable endea¬ 
vour to arrive at this satisiactory conclusion 
by the stubborn fact that Geraldine was no 
more than seven in the year fifteen hundred 
and thirty-six, in which the earl is declared, 
by that honest romancer Nash, and his 1 
two credulous ibllowci’s, to have gone upon ’ 
no sleeveless errand tq the ducal court of 
Florence. Meaning the time, when in a ' 
rapturous fit of knight-errantry, he tied the ' 
sleeve of the pretty chit to tlie crest of hi.s 1 
helmet, and drove at a galloji through the I 
dust and blood of the Tuscan tournaments. I 
I A I’latonic passion we will suppose it to j 
have been (like that cherished of old by ■ 
Petrarch for Laitra,—first seen and loved by 
him, when a tender jmusel of thirteen): 
because we must caiidicuy admit the exist¬ 
ence of a wife and five inopportune offspring; 
who, after Ijord Surrey’s prematui'e demise, 
were handed over for educational purposes 
to Fox the martyrologisl, described -by his 
historian as, with thin countenance and 
hollow eyes, " looking after the ghastly man¬ 
ner of dying men.” Our solace for those five 
little witnesses against the I^dy'Qeraldine, 
is the circumstance that their widowed 
mother, surviving her lord for many years, ! 
mariied a commoner of Suffolk, one Thomas 
Steyiiing of Woodford, Esquire. 

The Lady Geraldine was a descendant 
of the renowned house of the Geraldi of 
Florence—a family said to have originally 
migrated to England in the reign of Alfred 
the Great. Gei'aldino or, more strictly speak¬ 
ing, the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Kildare, called 
according to his haughty ancestral patro¬ 
nymic Gerald Fitzgerald. The identity of the 
Ijady Elizabeth and the Fair Geraldine, was 
first demonstrated by Horace Walpole. Not- 
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irUkttandinjT the s^dendid bhizonrieg on 
(iikeir escutcheon, the Fitzgeralds appear to 
have snnietinicB modestly abbreviated' that 
euphonious designation into simply—Garret : 
in Surrey’s instance the noblest and the 
loftiest Garret with which the name of Poet 
was ever yet associated. It was at Hunadon 
noiise in Hertfordshire—a palace, according * 
to Ghauncey’s history of that county, built liy 
Henry the Eighth for the education of his 
children—tha t the supposed lovers first encoun¬ 
tered each other. Then came all the witching 
embellishments of the beautiful love-legend. 
Surrey’s chivalrous expedition to tlie tioui t of 
Tuscany. The meeds of praise won, and the 
deeds of daring done by him iiuthc jtresenee 
of Paschal de Medici, the then reigning Grand 
Duke of Florence. Above all, the memo 
rable interview at Cologne between the 
Earl of Surrey and the redoubtable magician, 
Henry Ooriielins Agrippa von Netiesheini. 
Unfortunately, chronology here again inop¬ 
portunely inteiiioses with an iiupertineut re¬ 
minder that we are literally counting without 
our host—w ithout the host of Surrey at that 
famous interview. Cornelius Agrippa being 
then yet unborn, and the record of the inci¬ 
dent being therefore altogether apocryphal. 
If, however, incredulity be anywhere ex¬ 
pressed as to the reality of the feats of 
.arms achieved by Surrey’s lance at Florence,' 
may wo not point triumphantly to the an¬ 
tique shield still preserved at Arundel Castle,. 
the Grand Duke’s guerdon to the knightly 
champion of Geraldine ? A testimony quite 
os conclusive in its way as that afforded by 
certain gigantic ribs of a monstrous dim cow 
once upon a time slaughtered by the lordly 
giant Guy, Earl of Warwick—ribs scattered 
broadcast over the western counties of Eng¬ 
land—as if Guy had exploded his fore¬ 
footed enemy precisely ai' the bear w!»s 
destroyed with flittt and steel by Ilaron 
M nnchausen. 

Enscousing ourselves behind the impregna¬ 
ble shield Bup|>lied by Dr. Nott, we Lave sat 
down resolutely to the record of this charm¬ 
ing love-story, nnassailably embattled. How 
runs thf tale as told by the sorrowful poet 
faimseir, in the four tenderest lines of the 

famous Bonuet ?— 

• • 

“ Hunsdoii did first present her to mine cyen ; 

Bright is tier hue, and Geritldinc she biglit. 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 

Windsor, alas! doth r.hase me from her sight." 

Here, indeed, we have in few words the 
quiateseehce of the joys and woes of the 
refined affection, twining together, as it were, 
in a true lover's knot the syiupathetic 
heart-strings of the Lord Kurrey and tlie 
Iddy fltzgerald. At Hfinsdon Palace— 
mutually startled into love-at-first-sight. 
Surrey, then a stripling gallant, going/.hither 
on a ceremonioQS visit* in company with the 
half-royal Duke of I^ohmond; Geraldine, 
then a graceful slip of a girl, blooming. 


radiantly in the train of the Princess Bo^l, 
afterwards Mary of the hlood-red reputation. 

At the Palace of Hampton Court—the 
tender passion first awakening in Surrey’s 
lireast to his own consciousness. This de¬ 
lectable casualty, moreover, is presumed to 
have occurred upon the occasion of one of 
tiigse gorgeous and courtly entertainments 
with wliich Henry the Eighth delighted to 
deiuonstr.itc his taste as a robustnona Sarda- 
napalus. Was it not here, during the dance 
in that old liall, to the sound of gitern aud 
sackl^ut, that the love-smitten earl had his 
sensibility first tortured by the coquettish 
damsel, whose rejection of his hand for the 
cotillon he himself has so quaintly and 
poignantly celebr.atcd under the fable of a 
“ tiff’’ between a wplf and a lion ? jhiimself, 
as the Lord of the Forest, prancing gallantly 
towards one whom, quoth he,— 

“ I micht perceive a wolf as white as whalusbone; 

A fairer beast of fresher Iiuc, beheld I never none ! ’’ 

aud from whom, to his amazement, he. 
receives only a slight, driving him nearly to 
distraction. Bait.h Madame Wolf toMonsieur 
Leo, with a flirt of her fan, we may presume, 
and a toss of her tinkling head-gear 

‘‘ T>o way ! 1 let thee woet, thou sbalt not play with 
me; 

Go range about, where thou mayst find some mueter 
fere for thee." 

Whereto, no marvel it is forthwith added, in 
regard to the otlior personage,—obviously a 
very fine fellow in the mane !— 

*' With that he beat his tail, his eyes began to flame; 

I .might perceive his noble lieart much niovhd by the 
same.” 

At t}ie,Palace of Windsor Castle comes not 
long afterwards their first lengthened and 
compulsory estrangement. There, moreover, 
Surrey often directed his wistful gaz *. towards 
the niai ^eii’s tower ; his lady-love sauntering 
there the while upon the leads, looking down 
into the broad green tenuis-court below,—her 
young earl-lover, stripped to his white sleeves, 
among the players, missing the ball as he 
glaucetl aside at the witcheries of her flut¬ 
tering raiment. 

Afterwards, on the premature d^ise of 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Bichmond, 
the separation of the forlorn lovers became 
more absolute; but, it must be confq/seed, 
more picturesque. Then it was tliat Sairey, 
partly at the instigation of his mistress, partly 
to assuage his own secret anguish, set forth 
upou his far-famed series of knight-errant 
exploits to maintain in the lists the pre- 
eminence of his beloved Geraldine at the 
point of his spear, in her own fair birth¬ 
place of Florence. It being related of him, 
moreover, as already intimated cursorily, 
that when wending his way thither, ac¬ 
companied by a splendid retinue, he tarried 
awhile in the metropolis of tho Qermatiiu 
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«i]apire, for the purpose of atealthily con- 
snltiug the world-finious necromancer Coj- 
nelius Agrippa. Nay, has not their interview 
been aotemnly commemorated in the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ? 

“ riaiic was the vaulted room of {rnimarye, 

To which the wi/.ard led the gallant knight,^ 

Save that bcfoiv! a mirror, hngo and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glioiuicnng light." 

I A ghostly mirror soon shadowing forth 1o 
ji the ravished eyes of Surrey — as It# stood 
; there spell-bound in a magic litter — the 
exquisite form of his (jcraldine, clottied in 
j her virginal night volte, esteiidod languidly 
' upon her couch, conning with htolcs ot love 
; the characters pencilled on one oi his own 
ji treasured luanuseripts. An incident ap¬ 
propriately recotiuled m hnrmonioas nmu- 
|: bers : 

!' 

“ Where rnng thy harp, iinritalh'd long, 

Ji Kit/lravcr of the silver-song : " 

r 

j. thanks to whom, happily, we have it now 
1 1 recorded in kindred verse : 

j' “The gnitlc Siiircy loved his lyre— 

' Who has not !i''aid of Siiriey’s fame? 

11 His was the licni’s soul of lire. 

And his the hard's itnniorlal name, 

;i And his the soul exalted high 

li Uy all the glow ofchitalry.” 

ji Insomuch, that upon his arrival ultimately 
I in the capital of Tuscany, after issuing a 
haughty challenge there to the knights of the 
whole known world—Oliristian, dew, Turk, 
Saracen, or Cannibal (fancy a knightly Can¬ 
nibal lighting with an eye to the teuclerhst 
pickings afterward-s !)—the Karl of Surrey 
carried off the prize invariably froju all cont- 
petitors ; that prize the glory oi bis lady¬ 
love’s supremacy in beauty and in excellence. 
Prior to these superb contests in her honour, 
Surrey received from the princely hand 
of Paschal dc Medici the bossy shield yet 
hanging in the armoury at Arundel Castle, 
dinted with heroic blows repelled, and repaid 
with interest by their recipient, in homage 
to the fuauiftild graces of the I,ady Geraldine. 
The same indubitable shield, from under the 
shelteAng shallow of whitth we look back 
believingly through the dim persjtective of 
the past to tliat far-off legendary love-tale, j 
which is yet, in another sense, very near to * 
us indeed, being in simple truth among the' 
most tenderly cherished of all our historico- 
literary remembrances. 

The latest glimpse of Geraldine—fair in 
- complexion, her eyes of a light colour, her 
tresses golden ami luxuriant— is unexpectedly 
afforded, long after Surrey’s demise, as Lady 
Brown, in white satin, at Queen Mary’s coro¬ 
nation. <3eraidine having in the meantime 
esjKiused one Sir Anthony Brown—^degene-j 
rating positively into phiin Betsy Brown—i 
the skirts of her white satin petticoat flitting I 


past ns through ati incidental fneiffofaiidum 
in the twenty-eighth appendix to the Cotton 
Manuscripts. ^ 

TWO DARK DAYS. 

I. 

It' (he dread day that rallt then hence, , 
'i'liioiigli a rrd mint of fear ahould loom, 
(Closing m dcaillicht night and gloom, 
fjoiig hours of ni.hiTig diiiiih siinpcnac) 

And leave mi' to niy Imn-ly doom. 

1 think, beloved, F cottliJ sec ' 

111 tliy dear eyes the lovini; light 
Oliize into viieaney and night, 

.tnd stiU sar, “ God is good to me, 

And all that he dcercea is ridit.” 

Thai wnlehing thy slow struggling breath, 

.\nd answering e.reli perplexhd sign, 

1 still could pray thy prayer mid mine, 

And tell thee, dear, though this was death, 

That (iiid was love, and love divine. 

< 'oiihl hold tlicc in my arms, and lay 
Upon niy heart thy weary head. 

And meet thy last smile ere it fled ; 

Then hear, as in a dream, one say, ' 

‘‘ Now all i-. over,—sho is dead.” 

(kiiild smoiitli thy garments with fond onre, 

And cross thy hands upon thy broast, 

And kiss thine eyelids down to rest, 
nd yet say no word of despair, 

But, through my sobbing, It is best. 

Could stifle down tlm gnawing pain. 

And say, “ Wo still divide oiir lifts. 

She has the rest, and 1 the strife. 

And mine tlic loss, and hers the gain; 

]\Iy ill with bliss for her is nle.” 

Then turn, and the old duties lake,— 

Alone now,—yet with earnest will 
Gathering sweet sacred traces still 
To help iiic on, and, fo-alliy sake, 

Aly hemt and life and soul to fill, 

1 think I could check vain weak tearg. 

And toil,—ahlioiigli the woild'sgreat apace 
Held nothing but one vacant plaec. 

And see the dark and weary years 
Lit only by a vanished giace. 

.\iid sometimes, when the day was o’er. 

Call up the tender iiast agaia; * 

Its painful joy, its happy (lain, 

And*live it over yet once more. 

And say, “ but few more years remain." 

And then, when 1 had striven any best. 

And all arouud would softly say, 

"See how Time makes all grief decay,” 

To Hu down thankfully to rest. 

And seek thee in eternal day. 

• It. 

But if the day should ever rise— 

■flt could not and it cannot lie— 

Yot, if the suit should ever see, 

Looking upon us fraui his skies, 

A day that took Uiy heart from me ; 
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If loving thee etill moie oad wore, 

And etill so willing to be blind, 

1 tbould tlio bitter jjwowledgo find, 

TbaC Time bad eaten out the core 
Of love, and left the empty rind ; 

If the poor lifeleee words, at last, 
r The soul gone, that was once so sweet. 
Should cease my "eager heart to cheat. 

And crumble hack hjto the past, 

And show the whole a vain deceit; 

If I should see thee turn away, 

And know that prayer, and time, and pin. 
Could no more thy lost love regain, 

Than bid the hours of d)ing day 
Gleam in their mid-day noon ogrin. 

If I shonld loose thy hand, and know 
That henceforth we must dwell ajaut. 

Since I had seen thy love deprt. 

And only count the hours flow 
By the dull thi ebbing of my hcaiU 

If I should gaze and gaze in vain 
Into thy eyes so deep and rlcar, 

And read the truth of all my fear 

Half-mizcd with pity for my pin. 

And sorrow for the vanished year. 

If not to grieve thee overmuch, 

I strove to counterfeit disdain. 

And weave me a new life again, 

Which thy life could not mar, or touch. 

And so smile down my bitter pin. 

The ghost of iny dead Past would rise 
And mock me, and I could not date 
Look to a future of despii, 

• Or even to the eternal skici.. 

For I should still be lonely there. 

All Truth, all Honour, tlien would seem 
Vain clonds, which tlie first wind blew hy ; 
All Trust, a fully doomed |o die; 

All Life, a useless empty dream ; 

All Love,—8insm>tliiae had failed—a lie. 

But see, thy tender smile has east 
My fear away : this thought of mine 
Is treason to my Love and thine ; 

Per Love is Life, and Death at last 
C^wus it eternal and divine! 


< BJjOWN.AWAY! 

Tm manner in which capital pui^shments 
are inflicted, is almost os varied as the man- 
nera and customs of the various nations of the 
f^lobe. In England criminals are hanged, 
in France they are guillotined, in Spain they 
are garotted, in Italy and Austria they are 
shot or beheaded, in Hussia they are broken 
os the wheel, in Turkey they are bow-strung, 
in China they are disposed of in many ways, 
amongst the American Indians they are 
tomahawked, and in certain remote lands they 
are said to be sometimes baked and'^aten ! 
but in no countr 3 % save India, has the 
punishment of death iron the cannon’s mouth 
ever beeu carried into effect. It is one of the 


institutions of Hindustan; and, like most 
others of the laud, is barbarous and hor* 
rible. 

Until the middle of last year, this extreme 
penalty was regarded rather as a tradition 
than a fact, although men with white beards 
sometimes alluded to it as one of the spec¬ 
tacles which they had witnessed in their 
younger days. The massacres of May and 
June, however,<at length restored this ter¬ 
rible Neinesian instrument of punishmeut, 
and i( soon became familiar over the length 
and breadth of India. As far as the shoi'teii- 
iiig o/ physical agony is concerned, to be 
blown away frum the cannon’s mouth must 
be regarded its one of the easiest methods of 
passing into eternity. Pain can have no 
duration ; iuid asthe criminals who meet their 
death in this form are mostly indifferent 
to their fate, its abolition even upon grounds i 
opposed to humanity might be safely recom- L 
mended. To men of keen sensibilities the j 

few minutes preceding tlie execution must ! 

appear like cycles of torture ; but to brutes ( 
—like the savages of Cawnpore and Delhi— j 
they can have lew terrors. 1 

I had for a long time believed that Bom- J 
bay would have been spared tlie horrors of i 
such a spectacle ; but about noon on the ii 
fifteenth of October, it became known in the * 
Government offices, tliat there would be a ■ 
military execution that evening, and long 
before four o’clock the following Gan’isoii ! 
Order was in circulation all over tl>e li 
island :— | 

Tho troops ill garrison will parailc this afteniuoii on | 
the general parade gioniid, when the sentence of u 
gejieial court-martial will be explained and carried {j 
into effect. ii 

The parade to be foimed by a quarter before five | 
o’clock. » • !( 

Maikers to be on giouiid at half-post four o'clock. ' 

K.vtract from the proceedings of a European ' 
general court-iiiarlial. I 

At a European general court-mai'tial, assembled | 
at Fort George, Bombay, on Tuesday the 13th day of | 
October, 1857, under the provisions of Act No. 8 of 
the Legislative Council of India, drill havildar Syed 
Hoossein, of the Marine Battalion N. I., and privato 
Muiigul Guddrea, of the 10th Regiment N.I., were 
tried on the following cliaigc :— 

For baviiig, on or about the night of the Ocio- - 
her, 1857, attended a seditious meeting held in a 
house in part of (he town of Bombay, called Sonaporc, 
and Rt that meeting, they, tho said drill havildar Syed 
Mbosiiein and privato Mungul Guddrea, made use of 
highly mutiiious and seditioua language, evincing a 
traitorous disposition towards the Goverument, tending 
to promote rebellion against the State, and to subvert 
the authority of the British Government 

The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

By order of Brigadier J. M. Sboht, 

Commanding the garrison of Bombay. 

(Signed) M. Bsttve, Captain, 

Fort^djutant. 

Bombay, 15th October, 1857. 

Upon which charge, the Court came to the ftdlow- 
ing decision 










Fikbimo.—T he Court, from the evWeiice before it, 
finclti the prUuiiers, drill havildnr Syed Huoisein and 
private Mungul Guddreo, guilty of the charge pwifomd 
againat them. 

Bevibed Semtemce.—T he Court having found the 
I prisonerB guilty as above B|)ccified, and which being in 
I breach of the Article* of War, and taking into conai- 
' deration their geneial chanictcr, scntcncoB them, drill 
: havildar .Syed Iloosarin, of the Marine Battalion N. I., 

I .and private Mnngul Gnddrea, of No. 8 Company lOlh 
I Kcgimcnt N. 1., to Bulfer death by being blown away 
' from the muzzle of a cannon, 
j (Signed) J. Baikeb, Major, • 

1 H.M. !)5th Kcgiinent, .and President of llie 

j Cotirt-Martial. , 

{ (Signed) B. R. IIatiiwav, Captain, 

I Officiiiting Judge-Ailvocatc. 

, ArpnovED add Confiumeo.—T he sentenee to ho 
('.11 lied out this afternoon, in the presence of the troops 
, in garrison. 

I (Signed) .T. M. .Short, Bi'ig.adicr, 

I Coniinanding the Oarnsou. 

I Bc'iubay, loth October, 18.^7. 

i ’ \ 

' I was ou the parade grotind long before 
I the appointed liour to witness the terrible 
i scene. 

While the troops were assembling, ainjde 
' space was afforded to the spectittors for ob¬ 
servation and reflection ; and perhajts never 
I did the eye of ui.'iii rest on such a magnificent 
1 picture. The sett, far as the eye could reach, 

I lay calm and still as an iuhind sea which had 
I never felt the ebb and flow of tides. The 

: dist.ant Ghauts and the adjacent hills were 

tinted witli dyes of gold and purple. The 
island of Bombay itself seemed submerged in 
! deptlm of yellow radiance ; it lay, in fact, 
like a speck of darkness, in a sea of amber, 
so rich and mellow wiis the sunset's glory.' 
The far-off hills seemed robed in purple, and 
on every side the landscape Wiis one <if repose 
and beauty. The gentle waves of the 
Arnbiaii sea, as they rolled in broken mui'- 
murs on the yellow sands—the lofty palms, 
as they swayed to and fro, bi-ealhing a 
music all their own, and t^e hum of a city, 
numbering upwards of seven hundred aud 
flfty thousand souls, raised thoughts in the 
human heart wonderfully at variance with 
the awful scene about to be enacted.' 

About half-past four o’clock, the military 
begiui t<r arrive. Gun after gun made its 
appearance, and took up the position assigned 
to it. Out of every gateway from the fort, 
Europeans and unlives wora pouring on to 
the esplanade in hundreds, aud from the 
native town every alley, street, and lane were 
disgorging their thousands. All seemed 
anxious to behold two traitor Sepoys blown 
into dark eternity. Their crime was known, 
aud the stem aud compressed lips of every 
European present told how well they de¬ 
served their doom. The manner in which 
they had been detected in their nefarious 
designs, was subtle and complete, aud re¬ 
flected much credit upon the deputy-commis¬ 
sioner of police and his assUt^ts. Three 


times had a merciful Pwvidence defeated 
the plots of the mutineers by the timely 
arrival of European troops from remote 
colonies; and while the fourth plot was being 
bnuight to maturity, the two criminals were 
seized. ' The times demanded that a terriblo 
example should be made, and the doom of 
the men was speedy. 

Before five o’clock, the whole of the troops 
in the garrison had taken up their position 
on the esplanade. As the parade was formed, 
it occupied three sides of a square. In the 
centre of what may be called the base line 
were the Artillery, with five hundred sailors 
of the Honourable Company’s Navy on their 
left, and about the same number of her 
Mitjesty's Ninety-fifth Eegiment on their 
rigiit. The right and left sides of the square 
were composed of the Sepoy regiments of the 
garrison, against which were placed six gune, 
three on cither side, loaded, levelled, and 
laid; the .artillery-men having their matches 
lighted, reaciy to blow the three native regi¬ 
ments to pieces, had a finger but been raised. 
Between tliu six guns were placed, at right 
angles to the basement of the square, the two 
guns to which the pria<mers were to be 
tastened. The gunners were all men of the 
Iloyal Artillery, aud the position of each 
seemed gauged to a hair’s breadth. It was 
evident that tliey were new to the work ; but 
their quiet aud composed manner showed 
that they were quite prepared. Immediately 
behind the two guns, the guard, with the two 
prisoners in the centre, was stationed. | 

As the hour of five struck, the stillness j 
became awful; every feeling and faculty was 
strung to its utmost tension, and the beat¬ 
ing of hejirts beciimc audible. The spectacle 
was one of quiet hoiTor ; there being none of 
that excitement which is to be met with at a 
public execution any other part of the 
world. The natives of are not a de¬ 

monstrative race, anil they looked on with 
an appearauce of stolid indifference. The 
handful of stern aud determined Europeans 
had, moreover, over-awed them, and there 
was but one feeling predominant — fear. 
Amongst all the assembled thousands a 
murmur could not even be heard—a whisper 
would almost have broken the stillness, 'rha 
ofiicers rode along the lines resolved and 
silent. So noiseless was their motion, that 
even the champ of their horses' bits and the 
clank of their sabred jarred upon the ear. 
While the clock was yet striking, the Briga¬ 
dier commanding the garrison rode ^ front | 
of the two executive guns, and it seemed for 
a moment as if all sound had died away. 

The sentence of the court-martial was theu 
read to the prisoners in the Hindustani 
language, after which they were ordered to 
prepare for death. They were stripped of 
their regimental jackets, and marched be¬ 
tween files of their European guard to the 
muzzles of the two guits. The drill havildar, 
one of the t^vo, was a noble-looking man m 
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tbs noon of manhood ; tall ami stately. His months, or ivho would i hare expressed the 
mien was met and dignified until the iiieti lotuit surprise if his slumber had been broken 
of the Boyal Artillery laid hands on him. any night by the rattle of musketry, and the 
Then ho seemed to feel that his hour ha<l roar of ai'tiilery. So long had wo ail been 
come: a shudder shook his frame, bis jaw sojourning in the valley of the shadow of 
fell, and his ivory-white teeth wei’e disclosed, death! 

While the two men were being bound not a As distance lends enchantment to the view, 
syllable was uttered by the assembled crowd, it is possible that the spectacle I have en- 
but a raUling ot steel along the line gsive dcavuurud to desci'ilio may be deuoiiiiced by 
notice tliat the Knlield rifle wa.s being pre- a class of Englishmen, as cruel and iiiliumau ; 
pared for action. At the word “prime'’-— but they oog'nt, before comlemiimg, to^ pause 
and when the ominous click of the lock full iinjj rcilcul on the enormity of the crime, 
upon the "ear, the Tenth JVativo Infantry wiiicli the men who were executeil had pro- 
visibly shook. It was evident that they (liil jecj;ed. They had planned the destruction of 
not know but tiiat next moment the rifles every European—man, woman, and child—on 
might be bronglit to slioulder, and levelled the island of llombay. 

against their front. As soon, however, as the present crisis liaa 

Simultanoously with the loading of the p.assed, when the mutiny shall he over, and 
Infantry, the guns to the riglit and left of order quite restored, 1, for one, would recom- 
the criminals were turned straight upon the mend tlie abolition of this punishment. India 
native regiments. They were loaded to the iias become so familiarised to tbe s[iectacle, 
muzzle with canister and grape, and the that it excites little or no dread. '1 he gallows, 
gunnel's stood by the touch-boles with their or i)eiiiarar.a has far greater terrois for the 
raatciics lighted. On the ramparts of the miscreants of Oawnpore and Delhi, than 
fort four sixty-eight jaiunders were also laid wliole parks of artillery. They sneak like 
and ready. dogs to tlie gallows to he hanged; but they 

By this time the prisoners were secured to march like soldiers to the cannon’s mouth to 
the two guns. There was a moment’s }>ause, be blown away ! 

■which was broken by Captain Bolton, ol the - - -- 

Boyal Artillery, calling out. with a loud voice, * ^ PACKET-SI HP’S COMPANY. 

“ Lot all retire from the two guns except tlie _ 

two men w'lth the port-fires: at tbe word Wk had been a fortnight on board the 
* Fire,* apply tVie match.’’ There was pro- mail packet on our way home from the West 
bably a pause of two seconds’ duration ; then (’oast of Africa, and had exiiausted nearly 
the word “Keatly!” was given by Captain every possible amnsement it pi’ovided under 
Bolton. The gunners took but a luomeut to ihose circumstances and witliin those iiipits. 
blow up their matches, but it seemed a long. We bad onboard the usual coiupleineiit of 
long time. The two prisoners a,nd the Iwo^ strange-lookiiig captains and tradei-s fi-om 
artuleryinen stood out ill bold relief, imiuove-1 the river Bonny, and, after passing Aeci’a, 
able as statues. The awful stillness was at iiad watched the canoes come off tlirougli the 
length broken. The word “ Eire !” rang out Biirf at'Cape Coast Castle, and landed and 
dear as a clarion-note from the lips of Uajit. walked up to the govei-nor’s house at Sierra 
Bolton. Next mmiiont, the earth shook as il Leone. We had played at whist and the 
a volcano had opened at our feet. The guns game of tlie race at all unoccupied times, and 
were enveloped in thick douds of smoke, had displnyed our various vocal powers and 
through the white wreaths of whicli little musical acquireipeuts,—which,! must confess, 
jmrticles of a crimson colour were falling, were not of a natui-e to have enlivened any 
thick as snow-flakes. The particles were the circle,—and as we were homeward bound we 
prisoners blown into atoms. bad no newspapers and very few books. 

When the smoke cleared, a score or two of The passengers consisted mainly of officers 
half-naked men, each with a broom and a going home on sick leave; one of whom— 
small baskflt, were scattered over tbe plain, whose father held a civil apjiomtment of 
They were tlie sweepers, picking up the frag- importance on tlie Gold Coast—was accom- 
ments for interment, and robbing the crows panied liy his sister. Then there were five 
of their morning rejiak,. As the sun dijq.ed or si.v; bronzed captains, and copper-coloured 
in a sea of gold the artillery limbered up, merchants ol gold dust ami ivory, so that 
■the military marched to their lines, and the altogether our number mounted to fourteen. 
Crowd disi>ersed. We were by no means a lively company, and 

Those who witnessed the impressive scene as I have said before, at the expiration of a 
■will never forget it. The Europeans were fortnight we seemed to have exhausted all 
scarcely one to a thousand—in faeJ^ they onr amusements and consequently to have 
could hardly be seen amftngst the myriads ol annihilated every possible subject of mutual 
Asiatics ; but all appeared as cool and conti- interest. 

ilent as if they had been at a revie* in Hyde Gnder these circumstances we had for two 
Park. And yet there was scarcely a-man or three evenings raiming, sat on the qnarter- 
present who had n&t been sleeping with a deck beneath an awning, looking listlessly 
loaded revolver in his beiichaiuber for from one to the other, watching young Wilson 
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of the Gold Coast Corps, who was going 
home on sick leave ; envying him his 
power of uiiliinited sleep; or lazily following 
with our eyes the oiie-arrned captain who 
paced the deck in an uneasy, restless manner 
from morning to night. He iiad iiot been home 
for fourteen years, and had n()W left his ship, 
a stationary mercliiiut vessel, np the rivnr 
Bonny, to “ have a look at the old country.” 

A more uucomrortivble, unsatisfactory com¬ 
panion it would be impossible to imagine; 
anti young Wilson, wlio shared a dujjble 
cabin with him, was hmtl in his complaints, 
and jiaihetio in hU appeals for sympathy^ 

“ Sleep,” said Wilson, “T can’t sleep—that 
fellow won’t let me sleep; and it’s all very 
well to talk, but yon can’t get anj sleep 
wortb having, in the day-tiinc. You know 
his betth is fixed just over mint and 
no sooner have 1 turned in, aud fallen into 
a doze than—rat-tat-tat-tat—goes tlio iron 
hook lasteued to the stump of his arm. 

“ The first night I thought he wanted some¬ 
thing, so 1 called out, ‘ What’s the matter, 
skipper!’ but he only growled at me in 
reply. And I declare that every hour of 
every night since then, or whenever he thinks 
I am asleep, rut-tat-tat-tat comes that hook 
on the frame of'the berth just above my 
head, 1 don’t bear it meekly, I assure you, 
and I have used more bad language to 
that man than 1 ever used before in my life. 
But, upon my honour, I lielieve he would 
rather hear me swear at him than say nothing 
at all; for he’ll often give a kind of a sighing 
groan after it, as though some one had lifted 
a heavy weight from his chest.” 

“ You may depend upon it he has got a bad 
oouseience,” said our one lady. By the bye" 
she was treated with as much deference ns if 
she had been Queen of England; vind slie 
was a queen in her own small way, and not 
a bad queen either, — Queen of Beauty— 
Wilson said, and one or two more who were 
inclined to be spooney. 

So of course when she suggested con- 
aciencd ” we all echoed the “ depend upon 
it,” and every one offered laughingly a pos¬ 
sible explanation of the cause. Aud time 
we -fell into a talk about this same conscience 
and its torments, and began to tell stories 
illustrati^ of it. Most of them were, 1 
most confess, neither very amusing nor very 
instructive; and pretty Miss Graliain began to 
yawn, and her brother Captain Graliam had 
followed the example of young Wilson and 
was fust asleep, 

Then, after two old sea-captains had spun 
a long yarn there was a pause, which Miss 
Qraham broke by exclaiming: 

“Oh, Mr. Barkum, you have been to all 
kinds of places, seen such queer things, do 
tell ns a true story." 

The Mr. Barkum thus addressed—a jolly 
'old trader—replied with a grin :— 

* What sh.-ill 1 tell you, miss ! ” . 

“ I don’t know. As we are on the sea, tell 


us a story of shipwreck—bat not a-melancholy 
one.” 

“ Never told one in my life, miss ! ” 

“But you have been shipwrecked, have 
you i.ot ? ” , 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Barkum, “snre-Jy yes 
miss, sni'e-ly. Why I was sliipwreeked liereJ” 
with a bn>ad wave of the arm which included 
the whole Atlantic. , 

"You don’t say so, Mr. Barkum. Do tell 
ns all about il. What did you do ?” 

“ W ell,” said that gentleman, “ we was tossed 
her^^|d we wa.s tossed lliere for three days 
and 'ntree nights,and then we took to the Itoats. 
And after we took to the boats we was tossed 
here and we vuas to.s8ed there for three days 
and three nights more ;—and wery cold and 
wery Avet we were. Then tlie victuals fell 
short; and fur three days and three nights we 
had iiolhln’ to eat nor nothin’ to drink, and 
wery hungry aud wery tliirsty we were.” 
Here Mr. Barkum made a long pause. 
Miss Graliam said :— 

“ And was there no vessel to pick yon up, 
Mr. Barkum ? How did yon manage ? ” 

“ Well miss. We burnt priming and mads 
a fire in the dripping pan that the black cook 
would not have believed. Then we cast lots, 
and the lot fell on the' steward ; so we 
stewed—” 

“ Good Heaven, Mr. Barkum ! ” 

“Yes, miss, we did, indeed. We 8tew«d 
his boots—Wellingtons. The tops was the 
tenderest. Then we cast lots again, aud the 
lot fell on the black cook ; so we stewed bis 
pumps; but they was uneatable, though the 
soup kept us alive, ten days. After that 
we cast lots again aud the lot fell on the 
captain, and we etewed his water-lxiots ; but 
they was tremendous tough, sure ly.” 

At this {Kiiut Mr. Barkum was interrupted 
by a general sliouf of remonstrance. 

“ Well,” says he, “ when i»lady tellp a man 
she wants a story of a shipwreck, what’s 
he to do? I told the wery best I could.” 
And with another grin Mr. Barkum, who 
seemed not so much to have told his story as 
to h.ave had it jerked out of him, leant back 
aud looked’ round him, apparently well satis¬ 
fied with the effect he had produced. 

“ Humph ! ” was uttered in a hoame growl 
behiud'bim, at which we all startea—for it 
came from no other than the “ silent man ; ” 
—an old sea-captain, who had been picked up 
nobody know where of how, and who had not 
uttered a syllable since he had been on board. 
He would stand all day long looking over 
the stern of the vessel, gloomy and intent,— 
giving no answer to whomsoever addressed 
him. But now he stooped over Miss Graliam 
and laying one rough hand on her shoulder 
while with the other he pointed out beyond 
the stern of the vessel: 

“ Slie’l? do il,” he said in a honrse whisper, 
“ she’ll do it— siie’s bound to do it.” 

And lie walked rat4ier unsteadily to his 
old position. 
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"He’s been at our grog-bottles; that’s 
what’s opened his lips. He never has any of 
his own, and you saw him come up from the 
saloon,” said Captain Graham shaking himself 
out of a doze. 

But his sister was all astonishment. " Wlio 
is she, and what is she bound to do ? It 
can’t be this ship, for he pointed out to 
sea.” 

Never mind miss,” said Mr. Mineiiin— 
a lean yellow-faced man, who looked like an 
American, though he called himself English. 
“Perhaps -he’s got somebody after him; 
who knows 1 ” and he winked mysteriously 
not so much at any one person as at the 
whole ship’s crew. "Though when I’m after a 
man myself I take good care he shan’t know 
much about it.” 

“You after a mkn, Mr. Minchin! why, 
what do yon go after him for 7 ” 

“ Well ma’am, for various reasons ; some¬ 
times for one thing and sometimes for an¬ 
other. Now, there was the captain of the 
Gulden Fleece. I followed that man four 
years, and I’ll tell you how it happened. 

“ The Golden Fleece was bound from Cali¬ 
fornia to Liverpool, and, besides a very 
valuable cargo of furs and such like, she had 
on board a quarter of a million in gold-dust 
and nuggets. Pretty pickings among that, 
I can tell you,—and so thought the Cap¬ 
tain—Jones, his name was. Now, 1 dare 
say. Captain Jones didn’t like the risks of a 
voyage home; so after he had been at sea 
ten days, he ran the Golden Fleece on a roCk 
about a mile from the shore, and then he and 
the crew took to the boats. Well, of course 
he wrote hometo the owners how the Gidden 
Fleece was wrecked off the coast of Cali-' 
fornia, and how he and the crew only just 
escaped with their lives. And of course, 
the owners didn’t like U; nor the nnde]> 
writers didn’t Jake it; for they were let 
in for a quarter of a million besides the 
worth of the vessel, and the fifty thousand 
pound sterling that the cargo was valued at; 
and that’s no joke. 

“ So after a few mouths they sends for me. 
‘Mr.tMinchin,’ says they, ‘tliis is a very 
lame story! ’ 

“ ‘ It is,’ says I, ‘ very lame.’ 

" ‘ Captain Jones don’t come home,’ says 
they. 

“•No,’ says I, ‘nor 1 don’t suppose he’s 
very likely to come hdme.’ 

“ ‘Mr. Minchin, will you go out and see after 
the Golden Heeee 7’ 

“‘I‘will,’says I. 

“'Arid will you' says they, ‘learn some¬ 
thing about Captain Jones? Never mind 
the time, and never mind the expense, bnt 
don’t come back to England without Captain 
Jones.’ 

“ ‘If Captain Jones is to be found,’ says I; 

* I’ll find him, dead or alive.’ 

“Well,ma’am, of cqurse thiswas not thefirst 
time by many that I’d been on some such 


errand; and for one cause or another I’ve 
been sent out from Lloyd’s, to places all over 
the world almost, where vessels have been 
wrecked. 

“ But not to weary you, ma’am, and the 
company, with an account of the voyage and 
adventures,—and indeed we had none of the 
^tter, except that in crossing the isthmus of 
Panama, which was not so quiet then as 
it is now, we wiped out a small party of 
Indians—” 

“ Wiped them out, Mr. Minchin?” 

* Well, miss, if we hadn’t wiped them out, 
th^’d have wiped us out: I’ll tell you the 
whple story some day. But to go back to the 
Golden Fleece. I went along the coast—and 
I found her. There she was, just in as good 
condition as on the day when the crew 
deserted her. I went on Imai’d at low water, 
and found that Captain Jones had run her 
on a sharp-pointed rock, which fitted into 
her just like a wedge; the water couldn’t 
get in, and she couldn’t get off or be got off 
without considerable trouble. I went over 
her and found the cargo all right enough; 
nolhing touched there, .and very little 
damaged. But all the gold was gone, ma’am, 
which 1 h.ad expected from the first. Well, 
I first of all gut out the cargo, and sent that 
home, and then, did the best I could about 
the ship. 

“ After that, thinks I to myself, ‘Now, 
Captain Jones, it’s your turn ; and a pretty 
stiff turn it ’ll be for you, or my name ain’t 
Miuebiu.’ I wasn’t in no manner of hurry 
yon must remember—for I knew he couldn’t 
spend the money, and I knew he daren’t 
invest it, or make much stir about it in iuiy 
way. So my object was to find him, and to 
find him quietly, and make him give it 
up. , 

“ Well! You’l],maybe,hardlybelieveit,but 
it was three years before I could come upon 
that man’s track. 1 did come upon it at 
last, though, and I was pretty sure I had 
found him in a Mr. Weeks, settled in Canada. 
Naturally, business took me to the place 
where Mr. Weeks lived, and I soon picked 
up acquaintance with him. 

“ He was Captain Jones. I found out that; 
and before long I was more sure than ever 
that he had neither spent the ilioney nor 
invested it; but where he’d got it I couldn’t 
tell. 

“After a time Mr. Weeks and I got to be 
very great friends, and at the end of six 
months Mr. Weeks began to talk of how be 
should like to go into business—something in 
the commercial line—as he had a small 
capital to invest. ‘Very small!’ thinks 1 
to myself. ‘ Only a quarter of a million I ’ 
However, I said that was just what I was 
looking out for, too, and so to make a long 
story short, we agreed to enter into partner¬ 
ship, and by my ^vice we were to go first to 
Liverpool, and make arrangements with 
different firms there. 
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lflnd;-who devoted a short but active life to stick to Ukko, aud banish Janlak from his 
the study of the language and literature mind, as a very perplexing personage, who 
of his country. The rfesult of Castren’s assists controverwalists to raw®, as many | 
raytliological researches are comprised in a clouds as he is reported, to govern.' y 

series of leetures, originally delivered in the We fix our thoughts then on Ukko, the || 
Swedisli language, and since trsnslated into supreme ruler of the Finnish sky, whose 
German by A. i^hiefner, another ardent attributes are not a little remarkabte. His 
student of Finnish ^tiquities, who l>as like- stockings are blue, his shoes are of various jl 
wise favoured ttie world with a German colours, and shirt darts forth sparks of l! 
translation of the Kalewida. name. The lightning is his sword, and he j| 

As, however, in spite of these iielps, we is in the habit of shooting copper arrows from jj 
venture to suspect that the Finnish niytho- the rainbow. His station is the centre of |i 
logy will be entirely new to many of our i the firmament,'whiclt, by some ingemous pro- ■: 
readers, and as, moreover, tbia same mytbo- ce* hard to conceive, ho carries on bis y 
logy is exceedingly curious, we deem it not | shoulders; but he is by no means so firmly 'r 
inexpedient to coiistruct a Finnish Pantheon,! fixfid in one position, that, when the sun and i 
of small dimensions, but, wt> trust,, by no moon hii]>peu to be lost (as was once actually |i 
means incomplete. Nevcrtlieloss, we would the case) he <-:iimot roam almiit the horizon ij 
premise tliat tliis article merely takes cog- to look for them. ' ! 

nisance of the gods of the ancient Finns, as I Over the domestic relations of Ukka a veil i 
distinguished, from the demons and the | is thrown, whicii is the more'siuguiar as the | 
heroes. i Finnisli delves were generally sup|x>sed to > 

For Lira who would saunter easily along; be substaiitiilt’houselioldei’s, with wives and 
the not very familiar path of Finnisli mytho- j families. It is whispereil, indeed tliat Ukko |i 
logy, and sdNitch himself as little as })ossiblc , has a wife, named liauni; and Agricola, in :i 
against the erudite Ihoriis that menace him! his list of deities, makes the remark, that j! 
from the wayside ; the best method is, to ' when Itauni tliimdered, Ukko thundered too. ;| 
assume at once, that the principal celestial 1'here, however, iufurmation seems to atop; j: 
deity,—^the iieus or Odin of the system—is and as this thundering on both sides docs jl 
named Ukko. The student may be told that] not seem to denote any high degree of do^ 1. 
Ukko, properly speaking, is no deity at all,' mestic felicity, we may as-some tliat Ukko’s j 
but merely an epithet answering to the' marriage was not altog^'Uier a lumpy one; ji 
Cockney “Old unand, on that account, eon-; and that therefore tiie Finns, from mo- Ij 
sidered a title of lespect by Finns of good! lives of delicacy, alluded to it us little as j| 
breeding. ln> contitniatiou of this opinion' possible. J 

he may also learn, that when a Finnisli; As ruler of the sky, Ukko necessarily j 
Chesterfield meets a bear—an animal tliiit is directs all the meteorological phenomena, j 
consiileied to have extraordinary claims on Clouds, rain, snow, liail, liglitning, and thun- I 
human politeness—it is llie etiquette to ad- der come under his special .jurisdiction j and, .i 
ilress him as, “My old un, my bird, my* strange to say, the Finnisli mind considers '( 
beauty, roy golden one.” Jumalu, he may be thunder os so completely distinct from light- i{ 
informed, is the original deity of the upper ning, tjiat while tlie foi-nier is regarded with j ! 
regions, fiattcred, like the bear, by the appclla- the most abject terror, the latter is treated j | 
tion' Ukko. m there is a formidable with comparative levity. Thus, a man may I' ' 
opinion on the other side, to the leffect that pray that Ukko will dtsjierse ids enemies 
Jumala never denoted any particular god, with lightning, or even lend him a fire flash, . 
but merely implies deity in general, so that but no one dreams of praying for thunder, 
every one of the gods may be called a Jumala Nor is this distiiiotion confined to the old 
in his turn, without impropriety. In the Runes ; a particular dread of thunder is com- 
opinktn of Matthias Custrdn, J nmala origi- niou in various parts of Finland, even at tlie 
nally denoted the sky, wldch was first revered present day. 

by the rudest Finns, without any notion of So immediately are clouds and sunshine 
pexsona'iity 4 then it came to signify the connected with the fertility of the #iarlh, th.at 
divine inhabitant of the sky, as the mo^t tlie recognition of Ukko as an agricultttral 
primitive form of nature-worship was aban- deity is no more than natural. In the sowing 
doned ; and lastly, it wa.s sublimed into that season the old Finns used to honour him 
.ynerely abstnict sense, which, expresses no with an especial festival, at'which his health 
dtatinctive character. To lieaven itself was was the standing-toast. However, so great 
given ' the name taivas, and taivalian is the power of Ukko, that his aid may be 
ukko (the okl man of the sky), took the place supplicated even in cases that have no imme- 
of Jumala in the second signification. diate reference to his high ofliee ds iruler of 

However, let the contioversy respecting the sky. Thus, he has been askfed to stop 
the superior antiquity of^Jumala and Ukko be libloud in the case of a cut foot, to keep a bear 
settled as it nmy, rertain it is, that in the from devouring sheep, and to supply the 
classic age of Finnish Mythology, ^,he celes- devotee with a good pair of shoes for tra- 
tuU chief is called by the latter appellation, veiling in the snow. 

Therefbrfr wwnajj leA,the easy-going student Novez^eless, mighty as Ukko mayd>e, we 
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mast not infer tlint tbe other deities of the 
Finnish mytiiology lire under a despotism. 
Indeed, it is a peciuiarity of tiie system that, 
far from the minor gods being dependent on 
their supreme chief, each of them is ^lotent 
j in his own limited region, to an extent not 
I contemplated in the mvtliologies of Greece 
and Home. Piiiva, god of tiie sun; Knu, 
god of the moon ; Otava, god of the Great 
Bear; and I'ahti, god of the polar star, all 
go their own way, caring as little for ULko 
as if he did not exist at all. It may be 
observed that the names here given signify 
- as well tbe luminaries tbemselveR as the 
deities that preside over them; or, mure 
strictly speaking, signify the same objects,%s 
contemplated from two difierent points of 
view. Mere, as in the case of Jurnala, we 
find a transition from the worship of tbe 
l| natural,object as it is, to the worship of tlie 
same object [>er8onitied. Such transitions 
l| are common in the history of aU^ytliologlea. 

|; People begin by adoring the^i^on; then 
,i they Worship the man in the moon. 

,1 An amusing story about a wooing expedl- 
" tion, in which the sun, moon, and polar star 
li were suitors, is told by the Finns and the 
Esthouians, who both belong to the same 
I race. Tbe object of the suit was a lovely 
'{ iiiaideu, hutched from a goose’s egg (as Helen 
I from a swan's), imd she gave the prufcreuce 
I to the least conspicuous luminary. To the 
Ij moon (who, as with tiie Germans, is mascu-1 
:| line) she objected that there was nothing 
il stable-in his appearance, inasmuch as Ids face 
was sometimes narrow and sometimes broad, 
i Moreover, he had a bad liabit of roving about 
all idgiit, aud remaining idle at home all day, 
which habit highly detrimental to tiie 
true interests of a household. Tiie objection 
I to the sun (who is masculine likewise, as 
with the Greeks, but not tbe Germans) svas 
less rational, iuasuiuch as it referred fti him 
as the cause not only of beat in summer, but 
also of cold in winter, and of all the variations 
I of the weather. The pol|U’ star she accepted, 
because be always came home punctually, 

I aud, when there, looked very digiiilied on tiie 
I shoulders of the Great Bear, ami the back of 
i the Pleiades—which is somewhat difficult 
i astronomy, 

I We are not to suppose that, in consequence 
i of this lail||re, tbe sun .and moon pass their 
I lives in sin^e blessedness. On the contrary, 

I every one of the celestial luminaries—Great 
I Bear and. all—is a {laterfamilias, at the head 
i of a very grand establishment, tbe chief 
I ornament of which is a lovely daughter, 

1 greatly skilled in the art of weaving. The 
sun, mareover, xejoices in two male olive- 
brancliea. One of tliese, the god of lire, is 
named Panu ; the other Heem« to be without 
a name, being simply called Paivau-poika (the 
< son of the sun). The latter figures advau- 
tagoeusly in a story of Wainambinen, tbe 
great hero of Finnish epic. .Having caught a 
nsh that has dieted itse^ on sparks fallen 


from heaven, Wainamoinen is afraid to touch 
it with his bare fingers, when Paivan-poika 
makes his apfiearance, and says that he is 
ready to cut jt up, if he can bqrrow the knife 
belonging to his father, the aun. No sooner 
are these words uttered than a knife with a 
golden handle and silver blade starts from 
the clouds, aud Piiivan-poika does his work 
handsomely. All the celestial deities, it may 
'be observed, are of a beniguont nature.' 
Indeed, Piiivatiir and Kuiitar, the daugh¬ 
ters respectively of the sun and moon, 
Lave been petilloiied for small loans' of 
gold and silver ; and, uu one occasiou, have 
been known to bestow on an indigent damsel, 
the handsome present of six gulden girdles, 
and seven blue gowns, to say nothing of 
trinkets. 

The water as well as the sky was an object 
of religious adoration to the ancient Finns. 

At the head of the aqnatic deities stands 
Ahti, origimdly, no doubt, the water itself, 
but afterwards the god «>f watei-s, who is re¬ 
resented as a venerable old man, with a 
earJ of grass, .and a garment ^ sea-foam. 

His wealth is considered enormous, aud lie 
has a somewhat unamiable character for ra¬ 
pacity, though bis heart is not altogetlier 
inaccessible to kindly fueling. Tbe story is 
told of ,a sliepberd-boy who, having let his 
knife full into a river, ciied so loud that Ahti 
came to the brink to sec what was the matter, 
and, on bein'! informed ot the loss, dived into 
the water whence he presentjy re-appeared 
with a knife of gold. The boy innocently 
declared that this was not the lost article, 
and likewise disulaiiiied the ownership of a 
silver knife that was afterwards offered in a 
similar maimer. Touched by so much 
honesty, Ahti not only took a third dip, and 
brougiit u}> the proper knife, but liberally 
made the boy a jireseiit of tbe other two. 
Generally, however,^lie wealth of Ahti was 
thought to consist i-atber in abundance of fish I 
than in precious metals. 

Wellamo, a stern but benevolent personage, ; 
attired in a reedy foamy costume, is the 
wife of Ahti, aud 1 here.are several minor 
deities of tiie water, who are regarded some¬ 
times us the children, sometimes as the sub¬ 
jects, of this liappy pair. Of these the must 
remarkable is Pikku mics (the little man), 
wlio, fhough no taller than oue’s^ thumb, is 
remarkable for his strength, aqd wears a cap, 
boots, gloves, aud girdle, all of copper, with a 
copper liatchet stuck in the last, these articles 
being sometimes vai'ted by stone shoes and a > 
helmet hewn out of the rock. On one occa- . 
sion he beneficently used his strength to cut | 
down a huge oak that, to the great incon- i 
venieiice of mankind,, iutarru{)ted tlie light ' 
of the sun with its branches, and thus occa- I 
^oned a general dai^ess. When he first j 
hwe from the surface of the sea, his iliiniuu- 1 
tive staturg inspired little confidence ; but he 
gradually grew so tall, that, while his feet 
itrod the ground, his head penetrated the 
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clotK^s. Three blows of the copper bstcbet 
sufficed to brin^ down the tree, which had 
coinplf'tely defied the strength of the strongest 
mortal. Far less reputable is the character 
of Turs<^ a mischievous water-deity, whose 
malignity, it may be supposed, is greater than 
his power, for when he once raised a storm 
for the purpose of upsetting a boat that 
carried the hero 'Wainiim&iueu, that great 
man, observing him at the boat-side, pulled 
him out of the' water by his two ugly 
ears, and would not let him go till he had 
solemnly promised never to show himself 
.'(gain. 

The earth, bountiful to the children of the 
South, is niggardly to the Finns, and conse- 
<]uently the Finns show it but^slight venera¬ 
tion. There is, indeed, a certain Maan Emo, 
or earth mother, a clever Pellervoinen, or 
son of the fields, who, at a short notice, can 
cover a barren soil with vegetation, and, ac¬ 
cording to Agricola, each species of com had 
its presiding deity ; but the records of these 
personages are so meagre, that they scarcely 
become personified at all. 

One class of terrestrial deities stands, how¬ 
ever, far above the rest; namely, tlic deities 
cf the forest, whose superior rank may be 
attributed to the fact that, among the Finns 
liunting was a more imjiortant occupation 
than agriculture. Tlieir chief is Tapio, who 
is represented as an old man with a dark 
brown beard, a hat woven from the needle- 
shaped leaves of the ilr-tree, and a raiment 
cf moss. Tapio has a wife, named Miellikki, 
who, as well as himself, is treated with great 
respect, but whose personal appearance seems 
to have varied with the luck of the hunter. 
When the chase turns ont well, she is de¬ 
scribed as a lovely benignant-looking lady,, 
with golden ornaments on her head, hands, 
and fingers, pearls in her eye-brows, blue 
stockings on her feet, and red shoe-strings. 
On the other hand, if tlie hunter is mifortu- 
iiate, Miellikki'm regarded as a hideous being, 
with ornaments fasliioned of twigs, ragged 
clothes, and shoes made of grass. Nor do 
these opposite descriptions merely represent 
the temper of the devotee. It is firmly be- 
lievwL that when she is kindly disposed she 
puts on her handsome face and best accou¬ 
trements, and that she becomes ugly and 
shabbywhipi she means to be malicious. On 
the same principle, Tapiola, the palace of 
the forest deities, is a stately or a mean abode 
according to the temporary disposition of 
the inhabitants. In the store-room of this 
pa]a(]^^ abundant ti-casures, including a vast 
quantity of honey, are safely locked up, the 
key being constantly suspended at the side of 
tb^-housewifely Miellikki. However, the 
yr^alth of the Tapiola deities mainly consists 
ibf the beasts of the fore^ and the field, which 
fi-opi their great number require the attention 
not on^ of Tapio and his wife, buV also of a 
mob of sons, daughters, and servants, who 
are all comprised together under the common 


name of Tapion kans% or Tapio people. Fbr 
the most part the minor deities, subject to 
the great chief and his wife, are of the softer | 
sex, though Tapio has a'son named NyyrlkkL 
who is describM as a stately personage, and 
is especitdly entreated to cat - notches in the 
tree^ and thus prevent the hunter from losing 
his way in the forest. He is also requested 
to build bridges over marshy spots, that 
ftittle may cross them in safety. I 

It will be observed, that the woodland j 
deities are important to the grazier as well ; 
as to the hunter, tame cattle as well as wild | 
beasts being placed under tbeir superintend¬ 
ence. Tellervo, a useful personage who I 
looks after her mistress’s private stock of | 
cattle, also protects the herds belonging to 
mortal owners—nay, she has been requested 
to make cows look like ugly fishes, that tlie | 
wild animals of the forest may not devour j 
them. A daughter of Tapio’s, named Tuu- ji 
likki, who assists the hunters in obtaining |, 
their prey, and the handmaiden of the forest 
(Metsiin piika), who has no proper nanfe at [' 
all, and who is in the habit of waking her i 
mistress, Miellikki, with a remarkably sweet * 
flute, tiiat the prayer of the worshipper may 
be heard, raaiutaiu the general character of 
the woodland deities for benignity ; but it : 
must not be supjioscd that the evil of the i 
forest is confined to the occasional sulkiness ;i 
of Miellikki. There is a horrible fiend of tlie 
woods, named Hiisi, who sends all sorts of 
plagues and maladies to mankind, and whose || 
nature is so generally recognised, that a Finn 
will tell a pcinon to go to Hiisi, where an j 

Englishman would bid him go to the d-. , 

Moreover Hiisi is not only had, hut also i 
strong and clever, while all that belongs to I 
him is of first-rate quality. The sinews of i 
his elk make the very beat bow-strings, a 1 
liarp cannot be better strung than with the 1. 
hairs from his .wild horae ; his dogs and cats |' 
emulate tlieir master in ferocity. On the || 
homoeopathic principle Hiisi has, indeed, H 
been sometimes invoked to cure disorders, 
and the hereditary wickedness of bis litUe 
son and his daughter is so far useful, that 
they are occasionally implorad to do mischief 
to enemies; however, so bad is the character 
of Hiisi and all his. connections, that his 
special residence in the forest is almost over¬ 
looked, and he is treated as a syn^ul of evil 
in general, as the Eblis or the Ahriman of 
the system. 

The Finns believed in what is called a . 
“ future state,” and coimected with this belief 1 
was a whole system of subteiTanean deities. 1 
There is reason to suppose tliat, according to j 
the older theories on this subject, the deceased I 

carried on a shadowy sort oi life in bis grave, [ 
and in this situation he would probably be i 
the subject of Kalma, the goddess of tombs, | 
an awful personage, whose daughter - supplies 
serpents with their venom. But Kolma is as 
obscure as she is. ternble, and we therefore 
gladly quit her for tite representative of the 
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mure modem tbeoi^, that the .souls of the I 
departed are all collected together in a I 
subterraneau place, called Tuonela. The 
ruler of this limbo, is Tuoni (with whom 
Kalma is sometimes confounded); and so se¬ 
curely is he fortified against intmsion, that 
the adventurer who would visit Tuonela 
must crbsB nine seas and a-half, and then 
complete his journey by the passage of # 
river, 

Tuonela, subterranean though it be, is not 
so very dissimilar to the earth. The sun 
shines upon it, rivers water it, forests—not 
to the exclusion of meadow-lands —grow upon 
its soil, and it is blessed with an ample live¬ 
stock of bears, wolves, snakes, and the like ; 
but though the laud is not barren, all that 
it nurtures or produces is of a bad sort. 
The forests are dark beyond the earthly 
standard ; the water is black ; and tin* corn¬ 
fields yield a crop that arms with teeth a 
most unpleasant animal, called the Tuoni- 
wonn (Tuonen Toukka). However, the 
stream which must be crossed in order 
to visit Tuonela, and which is called the 
Tuonela river j»r excellence, is endowed 
with a sanctity similar to that of the infernal 
Styx in the Greek mythology, inasmuch as 
an oath by its cataract is binding on the most 
potent beings. 

Though Tuoni is the god of death, he is 
not supposed to be its cause. Peojde must 
be dead already before he has anything to do 
with them; and when they reach his clomain, 
he carefully watches over them, wliile his 
wife, nicknamed the “good hostess” (hyvii 
emaiita), hospitably entertains them with 
irogs and snakes. 

Tne family of Tuoni is generally repulsive. 

*He himself is an old man, with only thred 
fingers, and a hat that hangs over his shoul¬ 
ders ; his wife is notorious for hookad fingers 
and a distorted chin ; his son, sometimes 
called the “ red-cheeked ” (puuaposki), from 
his sanguinary propensities, has claws of iron. 
Then, as for the daughters of the family, 
they are a sadly disreputable lot. Loviatar, 
the worst of them all, is not only blind, 
hideous, and black as well in soul as in com¬ 
plexion, but she is the mother of nine chil¬ 
dren, who are a greater nuisance than 
herself. Kipu-tyttd, who has nothing to do 
with th^dead department, keeps diseases in 
a hollow rock, much us JBlolus preserved his 
winds, and when they contrive to escape, 
tormenting mortals wherever they go, she is 
sometimes requested to lock them up again. 
The lady, who is simply called the daughter 
of Tuoni, or Manilla (another name of Tuoni), 
and who, we may presume, is the eldest of 
the &mily, is very ugly and very ill-tempered, 
but she has been known to perform an act of 
kiuclness, and is, therefore honourably distin¬ 
guished from tlie irest. 

However, the main population of Tuonela 
consiats of mortals, who have terminated 
their earthly career, and now form a vast 


subterranean mob. Their existence u far from 
idle, the old being provided with staves, the 
young with swords, and the middle-aged with 
sTOars, as if for active service. The character 
oif excessive watchfulness, and excessive 
severity is common to them all, so that, ac¬ 
cording to the Finnish creed a man 300 sooner 
dies, than he becomes crabbed and disagree¬ 
able ; and he who loses his life, is sui^ to- 
lose his temper also. . 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN- 

If an inquirer into the faces and ways 
of men be a true wanderer—a philosophic 
vagabond, as> Doctor Goldsmith has it— 
and will see for himself) feel ,for himself,, 
and work for himself; if ho be man 
enough to leave his portmanteau behind at 
head-quarters, and take with him broad 
felt bat, wallet and umbrella; if he have reso¬ 
lution to trudge it for only a few days, look¬ 
ing well to the right and left as ho goes, 
sketching in a figure, a sheeliti^, or a wind¬ 
mill—^if he have that gift—^halting at waysido 
cabaret for a stoup of wine, when weary' 
prodigious will be the profit and enter¬ 
tainment that wandering nmu will draw 
from his labours. His days will go by 
lightly, relished with an infinite zest, and his 
nights will be given to sweet and weary 
slumbers. He will find a strong sense of enjoy¬ 
ment in his life. He will have no moments 
of dnlness or stagnation. He will look abroad 
through nature with the lute Doctor Aken- 
side, not exactly to the range of planets, suns, 
and adamantine spheres (which, after all 
arc dreamy things, but sapless to the last 
degree) but to picturesque aborigines, and 
handsome costumes, and bits of landscape. 
Good Isaac Walton, the angler, had it that 
his was the coStemplative man’s recrea¬ 
tion ; but I take it, witb«^l deference to 
Piscator and Venator and the other gentle¬ 
men, that this trudging through a country 
is the true sport tor a thoughtful man, ami 
hath the best value in it. 

Let over-worked JnrisconsnltuB, whose 
eyes are bleared and whose head aches 
with exploring that great white country, 
known, |)ainfully, as abstract of titl& convey¬ 
ance, arid pleas ; let poor, wan J^trisconsullus 
lock his chambers behind him, and turn that 
awful blue bag of his into a wallet, mid then 
go out and walk, lot him abstract himself 
—^if he must have that entertainment—and 
convey to himself in fee (mentally, that is), 
the pleasant homesteads ho will gc by. Lec 
liim put that terrible leading Citse far from 
Ids thoughts—let him leave it under lock and 
key in those chambers, to greet him on'his 
return. Let him flee far from railways and 
forego that use of Coke, as well as that awful 
folio on*tho shelves. ^ he will return, after 
a month’s wandering, rubicund and lighte 
hearted,—inclined rather to look at t^e lead- 
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iogcme, jocularly, and with a cert4ia irre- done by this hbllow thump of heary 

varence. steeds. Three Dutdamen, on monster dray- 

AIl ye men of law—now wasting ’bway’ horses, go by, jogging up and down ponder- 
slowly over midnight studies—taie tins ously, like euou^ to break the back of any 
coniisel home with you, offered by one of horse of English quality. They must ride 
your own brethren. Become walking-men, fifteen stone a-pieee, or thereabouts, and are 
wnlleted, unencumbered men, for a brief Hogging their beasts over the Rotten Row 
season in the year, and it will be the better mould unmercifully. It results, at times, that 
for you! finders are huddled in suddenly on one 

It is morning,—and the sun, with ruddy orb another, which once goes near to unhorsing 
ascending, does 'not exactly Hre the horizon, of the off equestrian. Belund whom run two 
but has been grilling that boundary of vision dogs of Dutch breed-^-the true, thickset, 
with a 8tea<ly, remorseless purpose. It is double-nosed creatures, who have slipped into 
scarcely an encouraging walking day, but the oifr own land, and do good service for sport- 
wandering man, while lying awake tlie night ing uses. They look at the wandering mau 
previous, has formed a purpose,—that he will htnigrily, as tliough they would relish a 
go forth ait earW dawn and s$e what the face good bite out of his calf, 
of the land is like. More miles of the hard road. A little 


So he gdes out, first, at a good round pace 
to get free of the city, passing by those 
early morning workers and ojierations—those 
lusty women beating mats—^thoae milk-deli¬ 
verers—tho.se scrupulous artisans getting their 
boots cleaned at their own doors. Such 
working aspect hath every busy city at this | 
hour. &it gradually houses begin to thin off, | 
and a few stunted trees and patches of gniss 
come into view. Under a stunted tree 
tbe wandering mau calls a halt, for the pur¬ 
pose of kuowiug his own mind and w'hicli 
road he shall follow. 

A hard question to resolve, as he stands 
below the stunted tree. For, like an ill- 
constructed talc whose catastrophe is visible 
from the very beginning, the country 
atretches off far and wide, opening out 
flatly, aud disclosing itself with unreserved 
confidence ; but with scarcely a landmark 
visible beyond certain faint ontliues which 
be knows will turn out to be windmills. Wind¬ 
mills will be his portion for that day, he has 
a shrewd suspicion. Suppose he go forward 
in the direction of the opeti country, that is to 
say, in no particular direction, but promiscu¬ 
ously ? ' 

Striking off then vigorously towards this 
point,tite wandering man is brought out, in the 
course of time, upon a hard roiul. Tlie hard 
road stretches nyrny in front like a thread— 
strai^it as a whip—until it touches a point; 
and then, hy the ^cepted laws of perspec¬ 
tive, seems to go no further. The hard 
road 'stretclies away behind, like anotiier 
straight whip, and grows to a point there. 
This being the prospect, the walking man 
is clearly thrown in upon himself, and, for 
tbe readiest entertainment, is driven' back 
upon.'^jje hard road itself. He discovers, 
with interest, that the hard road has, in a 
manner^ certain duality ;—one portion being 
heavyj*5ut-speaking paving-stones, the other 
grs^ifful mould of Rotten Row quality,— 
pljltoty fpr the behoof auihoof of equestrians 
glkeorable attenopt lbis, but it forced itself 
unguardedly on the wandering man as he 
struggled with theinonotony of the hard road.) 

Aclatteras of riders—-some milesof the road 


I break in the shape of a bridge and canal 
I crossing ; the bridge steep as the Rialto. Then 
hard road as before. But there is somethiug 
coming ; so be of good heart, wandering man. 
Here are trees, and a house or so, and, on 
the right, a gateway. 

flothing short of a cMteau belonging to a 
person of quality. The chflteau has a hand¬ 
some g.ateway, ami twisted iron gates of the 
old pattern. It has abundance of trees alioiit 
it—that is to say, top-kuots and bunches of 
verdure fastened on little sticks. It seems lube 
a good house, with plenty of sleeping accom- 
moilation in the slates; and, yet, taking it 
all ill all, the wainleriiigman—who is jieering 
through the twisted iron of the gates—thinks 
it must be highly insalubrious, for it rises out 
of ornamental water : gi-eon ornamental water 
that is eminently stagnant. Thatfluid has been 
asleep this many a day. From the Iron gates 
an avenue leads up, and a little bridge leads 
across, and, just in front oi the hall-door, th^ 
earth slopes down to the water with a little 
piece decoration like the front of a French 
peudule—^two nymphs in marble (lead, per¬ 
haps, whitened) reposing on a centre-piece. 
Only the nj'niplis’ jiersons, being laved cease¬ 
lessly by stagnation, are green and smirched. 
Tliere is a decayed summer-house, or kiosk, 
at one side; to wiiich the person of quality 
and friends of quality might have retired of 
evenings for a quiet sebnaps, only the decayed 
kiosk rises out of slime also. .. Strange taste 
this—seemingly universal—the wandering 
man having noted that every reSideuce of 
pretension he drew near was given, more or 
less, to this green element. No doubt it is 
held to be Oorinthian or aristocratic this 
ornamental water; taking the place of deer- 
park or other, addition upon which people 
near home might plume themselves. But 
there were no signs of life about the persoa 
of quality’s residence : no figures walking, no 
heads at the windows. Certain symptoms of 
denerlioB, rather;—weeds, uncut grass, lack of 
})aiiit, ami a broken pane here and there. M ore 
curious still, the wandering man met many 
such tenements during that day’s travel; to 
sa/ nothing of other days’ travel ; and they 
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had mostly the same deserted, uaeared>for 
aspect. He waa tempted often to pat the 
questioi'had they gotten into Dutch chan¬ 
cery, and the lord hi^i fnnctioaary taken 
them into his legal keeping 1 

Hard road again. More trudging. More 
Botteu liow. More canals crossing. More 
Kialto bridging. The country, liowever, now 
begins to crowd a little. A house or two, a 
ligure or two, a cart or two—^the cart likeJ 
Messrs. Pickfoixi’s light conveyances, only of 
varnished oak, and poleless; an extremity in 
front like a COw’s horn, under the driver’s foot, 
supplying tlie want of a pole. On the right^n 
the centre of a field, is a miniature wind¬ 
mill, about ten feet high, that may be turned 
on a swivel to catch the breeze, and doing 
its work bravely. There is a miniature miller, 
too, standing on the little gallery, leaning on 
his elbows, doing brain-work, perhaps. He 
will come some morning and find his iiunia- 
ture mill levelled; or, perhaps, removed to 
the udjuining parislt; some fierce storm having 
been at work the night before. 

Weary of the hard road, the wandering 
man will now take this canal that crosses it, 
and he follows the canal with strong purpose, 
until he meets another canal running into 
tiie first. liy this time it is noonday, and the 
sun is strong and high in the heavens. He 
meets light skiffs, now and again, well filled 
with vegetables and market produce ; being 
draw’n through the water swiftly by a rope, 
over the shouldei-s of a labouring man or! 
woman. He meets tawny maidens and whoop¬ 
ing urchins; and, finally, he sees the trees 
thickening ajiace, and something like r. village 
a-head. A hniulet on the banks of a camd; 
a lock village, as it were. 

Some twenty or thirty cottages are collected 
here, smart and bright, witha liouae of enter- 
tauiinent in the cenli’e. The road paved 
here with red stones, brushed veij^ clean. 
A red house here, to lend wai’iutli and 
colouring to the view ; and, hard by to the 
liouse of entertainment, a range of shedding, 
open at each end, clearly for the comfort of 
travelleix As he looks and looks, a little 
donkey-chaise with two ladies, one of whom 
drives, jogs np and turns in under the shed¬ 
ding ; a Dutch ostler conies out with a pail 
and rerteahCH the donkey ; the driving female 
getting d^wn to stamp and stretch her limbs ; 
the donkey invigorated, she mounts again 
and drives off again through the other eud 
of the shed. 

The wandering man looks in at tlie open 
door of a cottage, and marvels at the bright¬ 
ness and tidiness. Smooth red tiling for 
floor, flowers in the window in bright polished 
|)ots, brass knobs projecting, reflecting the 
fit'e, shining pewter, shining tables, shining 
eyeiytliing; shining housewife, too, who 
might have"been burnishing her cheeks that 
same morning, like one of the knobs. 

The wandering man is athirst, and will 
have something at the house of entertain¬ 


ment ; so a chair ia set for hhn a| the door, 
l and liquor brought out, with a sort of light 
crusty bread that eats much 11^ baby-rusks. 
While so refreshing himself, he hearasplashiog 
sounds, and finds that there is a handsinne 
canal-boat, or treikschuit, coming by; its 
yellow timbers having a mraceful bend and 
shining with varniali. Tuere is a wooden 
bridge to be lifted, and so the treikschuit has 
to tarry a while, and it enters suddenly into 
the soul of the wandering .man to try, for 
change sake, that mode of travel. , 

He is aboard in a trice. Down at the 
stem, where the man steers, there is room for 
some tlirce or four souls to squeeze, them¬ 
selves in, and the gentleman at the gang- 
board proffers an arm lazily, without taking . 
the pipe from Ids moutii, to help the stranger 
in. Another passenger is there already ; so 
there is no lack of company. 

Most grateful fashion this of travelling per 
treikschuit. The wandering man lounges 
back Easternwisc, and sees tlie banks and 
trees and villages and figures glide by at an 
easy pace. No weary waiting at looks for 
filling and emptying. No more impediment 
than a light bridge spanning the water, the 
keeper whereof sees the boat coming from 
afar off, and swings it up without an iustaut’s 
tarrying. Sometimes a broad sail ia spread 
and the speed grows apace. Oftentimes of 
a cool Sunday or holiddy evening, the wander¬ 
ing man, standing on the bank, has seen float 
by these pleasant craft, the little nook at the 
stern well filled with a jocund party, gay 
parasols and bright ribbons catching 
sun’s rays, and city exquisites playing the 
cavalier. Nothing special at tlie prow, but 
Pleasure, lieyond question, at the helm. 
/Twixt Delft and Schiedam, and again ’twixt 
this place of strong waters and Botterdam do 
they chiefly abound. Delftians and Sehie- 
dainites are wonderfully addicted to this 
barging it on cannlS. At times, the wandering 
man would see a railway-ci>»sing at a. dead 
level, the bridge seeming to him to lie upon 
the water: which would appear to be a cer¬ 
tain obstacle—an impediment irremovable. 
Hut, lo ! a bare touch, and the light bridge 
flies round easily on a pivot, and the road 
is clear. Some ingenious art of balancing 
ninst have attained to perfection ber^ no 
doubt, worthy of study at home. Sometimes 
where canal traffic is abundant, and this 
frequent pivoting would come to be trouble¬ 
some, the bridge is kept poised some few feet 
above the water, to let boata go underneath, 
and di*om down at a touch when a train is at 
hand. These little secrets would seem jto 
save a world of trouble and heaving and 
winching, which, after all, would come un¬ 
gratefully to our Dutchman. 

By-and-by another hamlet draws near, 
witli a little clump %f trees and flying bndge 
over again. The flying bridges produce the 
hamlcte,* which sprout up, mushroom-like, 
about them, fhe bridge-keeper, one may 
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is the chief dinnitar^ of the place, 
to be looked up to by hie neiuhboarB with j 
a Mrtaln awful respect, only due to so im¬ 
portant an officer. But here, the wandering 
Wn finds that he is drawing near to a little 
pier built- on piles from the canal bank; 
whore, too, thera is a little low red house, 
very trim and daintily kept, at the edge of 
the wooden pier. Halt here. The barge is 
securely fastened alongside, while scluppei* 
goes ashore with his papers. Appears sud¬ 
denly |t the door of the low rea house, a 
little squat roan, round as a ball, with a cap 
of authority on his head. The chief officer of 
customs—*no other, indeed! With his hands 
behind hipi, in the Buonaparte manner, the 
chief officer waits in his own doorway—under 
his own fig-tree, as it were*—to receive the 
schipper and his papers. These are pre¬ 
sented humbly and with the respect due 
to a great authority. The great authority 
is now seen to move down cautiously (as 
though he were brittle) to the boat—for the j 
search. There is to be a search through I 
the cargo. So a cover is lifted hei-e and 
there, and the brittle man steps aboard, and 
peers h> cautiously; which he does not do to any 
extensive degree, his physical shape rendering 
it, no doubt, highly painful to him. Finally, 
all being satijiwtory and in rule, the papers 
are banded b^xcdnntersigned, the authority, 
round as a b^, rolls into his little red house 
again, shuts tile door behind him, and the 
treikschuit, cast off, goes now on her way 
agun. 

So that day went by. Bridges, hamlets, 
clamps, and officials, coining now and again. 
It seemed to the wandering man as if he 
were, in a smalliway, going clown the Missis¬ 
sippi or some other great American river, 
and coming periodically to settlements and 
block-honses. On the whole, however, some 
of the sensations are ver^ new to him. The 
fellow passenger aboard'did not apparently 
ask to go M^nd his pipe, for, though 
appealed to, for instance, as to probable 
dampness or cloudiness of the atmosphere, 
he declined to commit himself to any opinion 
further than wliat might be drawn from 
short swinish grunts. He was not a profit¬ 
able vo}'agA?, that fellow p.aSBenger. His 
pipe finally became choked beyond possibility 
of melting, to the secret gratification of the 
wandenng man. 

So that day went by. Presently there was 
reached a small town, beyond which the 
treikssj^it did not go; so there the wandering 
man wS set on shore, wallet and all, just as 
^y e^ning 'set in. Only it was a lonely, 
deserted spot, and there was good three- 
quarters or a mile walk before him to the 
.totRL That piece of trudging shall end the 
day’s Mwars. A good inn next, good refec¬ 
tion-rafter the manner bf the country—good 


liquor, and a wholesome cigar ; these small 
matters will go far to restore the wandering 
man temporarily. 

It is wonderful how this same pareonr- 
ing of a country of a fine summer’s-d.ay 
listens the heart. He who comes out 
freighted with his load of troubles, as most 
men do, will find himself dropping them, 
one by one at every milestone; until, at the 
end of his day’s march, he will find his spirits 
buoyant as a school-boy’s. Likely enough, if 
he be not strong of purpose, he will discover 
them next day or so, all waiting for him in a 
Iwap, and so bring back his heaviness. Still 
it is a famous nostrum worth au ocean of 
physio, specially to be commended to poor, 
worn Jurisconsultus, before mentioned, and to 
poor, over-worked officials on short furlough. 
But to ministerial House of Commons men 
most of all: to overworked parliamentary 
drudges, that trudging will turn tbeir sallow 
checks to the likeness of a pair oi apples. 

Certainly there is not Down Amongst the 
Dutclimen the beat entertainment of the 
walking order. It is good tliere for a short 
spell or so—for a couple of day’s march iVit 
most. But, setting aside that beaten track 
over the Swiss mountains, which every 
walking map tliinks to be the proper comitry 
for his calling, and where, in truth, there is 
an ovM* s.aliety of mountain-climbing, Jung¬ 
frau’s glaciers, and such tilings, setting aside 
this well-trod region,—^let him try a land 
lying conveniently to him, and that is the 
“ Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social 
ease — France. Let him break ground 
’twixt Bourdeaux .and Bayonne, and range 
the Landes. Let him trudge from old Homan 
town to old Roman town ; let him bend off 
to the Spanish frontier and note where tlie 
races begin to blend, — roaming leisurely 
from village to village and city to city—stay¬ 
ing a hhort or long time as tlie humour 
takes him. In that country will bo found 
abundant profit and recreation. Or suppose 
he take heart and strike across the border 
into the Spanish conntiy, working his way 
among the posadas and contrabajimstB as he 
may have read of in the novels. Much 
entertainment in..|jj|(is, too, but more resolu¬ 
tion and courage. 

The sum of the whole is this: walk and be 
happy ! walk and be healthy. Th(kbest of all 
ways to lengthen ourdaysjia notasMr.Thomas 
Moore has it, “To steal a few hours from 
night, my love ; ” but with leave, be it spoken, 
to walk steadily and with a pui^ose. The 
wandering man knows of certain ancients, 
far gone in years, who have staved off in¬ 
firmities and dissolution by earnest walking, 
—hale fellows close u^n, eighty and ninety, 
but brisk? as boys. With which wholesomo 
moral let this cdirpnicle of a day’s pilgrimage 
end. 


^rom Hopsbboui Wqvjx is reserved Ijf the Authors. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF THE DEAp. 

One does not forget in a mouth or tn o the 
scaudaloiiB details recently made public as to 
the manner in which masters of workliouses 
and petty uudertafeers may, by tiio disregard 
of honesty, decency, and comm -u iiuiuau 
feeling, increase the supply to the London 
hos{>ilals of subjects for dissection. The 
'time has not gone by fur a discussion of tliis 
subject; it never can go by until there shall 
have been nia<le those further changes in our 
law which will not onh' secure the feelings 
of the poor from on trage, but at tbe same time 
will consult to tbe ntniosl degree passible or 
right iu Fuglaud, the interests ol a science 
upon which all who live have to depend for 
aid in some hour of aiilictioii. It is not so 
diillcult as may at first sight a])]iear to con¬ 
sult alike the national feelings of humanity 
and the interests of science upon the ([uestion 
that .‘irises out of the imperative necessity 
that human anatomy should be studied 
diligently by our surgeons and physicians. 
As the law now stands, “that is received 
with the left hand which is reached with' 
the I'ight,” and a straight intent makes a 
wry deed. Nevertlieiess all praise is due to 
the Anatomy Act, for though it has left open 
a door for sordid and inhuman fraud, it shut 
the door and barred it most effectually 
against many crifues. 

Let ns sliQw how the case sf.'iuJs by help 
of a brief retrospect. Thirty years ago tbe 
anatomist in this country was iu a position 
hardly better than thatof the bold man who 
first disdained to study the construction of 
roan’s body from dogs, and who, stealing his 
subjects ^m the gallows, kept them con¬ 
cealed in Ilia bed, while he dissected tliem iu 
spite of the deniinuiations of the Cliurcli 
against iiuiiiety that hacked into the divine 
image with a scalpel. It was impious to 
dissect the dead for the well-being of society j 
it was heroic to eut down the living images 
and temples of the Deity for the pampering 
of pride in an earthly king, and for the 
spreading of wretchedness among his sub¬ 
jects. Vesalius first boldly taught that the 
man who would heal affticlions of the body, 
inust know the constructiou of the body 
upon which he is to operate, and' that the 
dead may be made a blessing to the living 


when they are made to reveal to surgeons 
and physicians those exc^uisite secrets of the 
wisdom of th% Great Artificer which all flesh' 
holds contained within itself. To the glory 
of God and to the well-being of man even 
this earthly body, when the soul has passed 
from it, may serve. Yesalius knew tliatyilnd 
taught it to his brethren. 

Thirty years ago, in England, it is hardly 
exaggeration to say, that there no more 
existed honest means of studying the Divine 
handiwork in our own frame than ,iifi the 
days of Vesalius, three hundred yeara,.(8igo. 
The necessity of dissection was indeesl ad¬ 
mitted, but the power to dissect, except by 
encouragement of desecration, was denied. 
Cliurchyanis were robbed, sick ebambers 
were robbed ; the high price that anatomists 
were c(im()elicd to jiay for meaiis of study 
tempted wretched men to commit miarder. 
But still it was necessary for all studentti of 
surgery wlio desired an ample course of 
study to repair to Paris. In those days the 
c.'iHing of tlie resurrectionist was followed 
as an independent business by men who 
took pride in it, scorned the clumsiness of 
amateurs, and even resented all intrusion on 
the ehurcliyards over Avhich they Lad esta¬ 
blished claims. The professional resurrec¬ 
tionist chose for himself' f^^eU-filled city 
graveyard, and tlieii worked It, with a mvtker^s 
industry, in the must systematic manner. 
The vast majority of the bodies taken in 
this way were those of paupers,..who, being 
buried near the surface, were accessible, and 
upon whose undistingnished graves a akilfnl 
robbery could be made wiui little or no 
chance of detection. The practice was to 
remove carefully the soil at th^ heitd of tbe 
grave and cxiiose one end of the coffin, open 
that, and with an iustniment contrived for 
the purfiose, draw out (the body by the head. 
Tbe coffin was then dosed again, and the 
grave also closed again, so neatly that no 
sign of its desecration could be easily per¬ 
ceived. The value to the resurrectionists of 
each body so stolen was ten, twelve, and, 
sometimes ev^u fifteen pounds. Then, the 
night scenes in a yell-filled pauper grave¬ 
yard were horrible to tliiuk about. Bival 
gangs of»resun'ectionists would meet some¬ 
times and fight. Vanquished plonderersi'en- 
vions of the rich mine forked by some rival 
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company, would enter the ground secretly, took place at Edinburgh, on the day before 
rob a grave, and leave it exposed, to awaken Christmas Day in. the year eighteen hundred 
horror in the jiarUh. Ihns th^ iMgot nigfait* and tweB^>eight. He was trie<l for three 
watehes, and spcnlb the market of th«r murders, Hare beinit evidence against him, 
enemies. Again, ih» dead were stolen some-- and confessed, after conviction, that within a 
times from their bods, out of the chambers few months he and Hare had committed 
of death, and this was the only manner of sixteen murders, selling the body in each case 
desecration by which the poor were not the to Dr. Knox in Surgeon’s Square. When 
chief sufferera The window of the darkened trafficking, they represented to the Doctor, 
chamber Iteing usually left a little way open, to avert suspicion, that they had purchased 
and watchers by \he corpse not being cns- these bodies, of relations of the dead in dif- 
tomary in houses of the rich, thieves enter- ferent parts of the town. No suspicion seeme4 
ing by the window laid their hands on the to have been excited. Hare kept a lodging- 
uuburied. » houSe, and tried lodgers with drink. If they 

In those days, too, if anybody was found would drink till they lay powerless on the 
drowned in a canal and brought to shore, it floof, they were then suffocated—one-man 
was a common thing for some ryffian to affect holding tho mouth, nose, and chin, the other 
loud grief, to claim the corpse as that of a holding the whole body dovm and pressing on 
de» wife or daughter, aud cause it to be the breast. It was only- at the previous 
carried to the lodging, out of which it prc- Cliristmas that Hare, having joined with 
sejriHy departed in a sack to be exchanged for Burke to sell the body of a lodger who had 
nine or ten pieces of gold. Tho body was died in his debt, firet learned with bow little 
; thus in every sense disposed of. After a few inquiries dead bodies were taken, .and how 
I days under the hands of the dissector all well they were paid for. A twelvemonth 
trace of its identity had' vanished. Here contained everything; the temptation, tho 
was, for society, the most terrible fact of all. multitude of murders, the conviction, aud 
When the value of a dead body was great, the sentence to be hanged, 
when towns were full of unconsidei-ed friend- In eighteen hundred and thirty-one, a 
less men whom nobody would miss, aud similar career of murder was cut short in 
whose mtiBcles and bones were as valuable as Loudon by the detection of Bishop and 
those of kings, the last hindrance to cidnie Williams. They were professed body- 
in the minds of those who feared only tho snatchers. Bishop had followed the business 
vengeance of the law was removed, for the for twelve years, and had sold, he said, from 
perplexing question, how to destroy the live hundred to a thousand bodies; but he con- 
evidence of crime remaining in the body of fessed to only three murders ; that of a boy, 
the victim, was removed entirely, and the which led to his detection, that of a wretched 
price of blood was paid by the same hand wom-an whom he.found sitting desolate with 
that destroyed the evidence of guilt. a child in her arms on the step of a door neai* 

For some time murder had been one Shoreditch church, and that of a poor boy, 
source—of course a comparatively small whom he and Williams found sleeping in the 
source, still a source—of supply to the dis- pig-market in Smithfield. As professed 
BCcting-rooms, and had not been suspected resurrecjjiion-men, their appearance with a 
liy the surgeons, though th»;re were some few body at a Ijondon hospital tended more to 
of them whom the habit of receiving into deaden than excite suspicion of foul play ; 
sehools of anatomy subjects for the use of but Mr. Partridge, then demonstrator, now 
puinls without any close inquiry into the professor, of anatomy at King’s College, when 
manner of obtaining them, led to a degree of the body of one of their victims was brought 
negligence ■ unquestionably criminal. The to the dissecting-room of that medical school, 
truth ffrst flashed upon the country at Edin- perceived a double reason for suspicion. The 
burgh. A half-witted man, friendless, but body was recently dead, the rigidity of death 
well known to sight in Eilinburgh streets, was upon it, the limbs were doubled and had 
was no more seen. Edinburgh is not so not been laid out; and, at the same time, one 
large a tbwn, hut that a man well known by of the men, by whom it was brought, volun- 
sight cau be missed, and his disappearance teeiud an obvious falsehood, in saying that it 
tmked about. Some question arose as to the had beeu taken “ in the regular way ”—mean- 
disappearance of DaltoJamie, into the midst ing, from a grave. The police were sent for; 

< of which a medical student brought the news and, to detain the suspewted men, until they 
that he liad seen him on a'certain day and at came, Mr. Partridge produced a fifty pound 
a oeriiaia time laid out in a certain dissecting- note for their payment^ and asked for change, 
room. Nearly about the same time he was They offered to go for change, but the ana- 
knoWn to ha'^e been in the street alive and tomist preferred going himself, and 'bidding 
hale as usual. Clamour arose. The house them await his return, went out to hasten 
of Dr. Knox (to whom thp dissecting-room in the airival of the officers of justice. There 
^estion belonged) was stormed by ftie popu- was a very bare case for suspicion. Had the 
lac^hnd the -doetiH’ was mobbed. , men said, that the boy was found drowned 

-The trial of William Burke, whose name (for indeed he had been snSbeated in a well), 
has added a word to the English language, I it might have been supposed that he was 
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obtained by a trick common amonn body- 
snatchers, and no more question nught have 
been asked. Suspicion was increasedaJsojjn the 
mind of thq police inspector by the factthat 
a youth—though as it proved another youth 
•—was just then advertised as missing, ^e 
three men, much to their consternation, 
were accordingly a^^rested, and two of them, 
being proved murderers, were hanged. They 
themselves, were sent afterwards to Kin||!a 
College for dissection, and the skeleton 
of Bishop stands in the museum there, 
holding a bit of his own skin, on which an 
indignant tanner had begged leave to exercise 
his art. 

This new discovery of the iniquities of 
Bishop, following upon the revelations in the 
case of Burke, caused an end to be put to 
the existing state of things. Pemling a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry, public opinion, and opinion 
also among the members of an hononrable 
profession, set its face against the resurrec¬ 
tionist in every form. It became more diffi¬ 
cult than ever for the surgeon in this countiy 
to study Lis profession. 

It was thought that subjects might be 
brought from France, and an attempt was 
made to begin their importation; but the 
smugglers seized their opportunity at the 
same time, and caused them to arrive with rolls 
of lace in their dead mouths. The desecration 
was intolerable, and that source of supply 
was abandoned. Physicians, zealous for their 
art, left their own bodies to dissecting-rooms. 
All eminent Anatomist was called upon by a 
professional friend who said to him, “ Do you 
know Doctor—— (we will say Doctor Smith) 
has left his body to you.” 

“ Is he dead ? ” 

“ No; but be will he in a day or two, and he 
wants very much to see you.” 

The Anatomist went, and found the old 
physician lying in his window with*the even¬ 
ing sun shiuing upon a thiu face. 

“ I am glad you have come,” he said, “ I 
want you to hear this clause in my will.” 
He pulled the will from beneath his pillow, 
and read the bequest of himself to the 
scalpel. 

“ But, my dear sir,” it was urged, “ does 
not this distress your wife ? You are not 
called upon to sacrifice the feelings of those 
who aradear to you-” 

“ Enough, enough. That is all settled. I 
have one request to make. I am dying of some 
affection of the luugs, which I attribute to 
the irrilation from a rib 1 broke some years 
ago. I wish yon would remember to look 
and see whether 1 am right on that point. 
Also, one thing more. I am a bit of a 
phrenologist, and I should like to have a cast 
taken of my head before I die. Could you 
get that done for me '< ” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it," 

“When?” 

“ This is Monday. Shall 1 send on Wed¬ 
nesday ? ” 


“ No; Wednesday may. be too late. Send 
to-morrow.” 

.The phyuciw died, and the anatomist 
thought tbMbia last wishes might be suffici¬ 
ently respected witiiont more outrage to the 
distracted feelings of bis wife, if there were a 
simple post-mortem examinafaon. into the 
causes of death. 

To this same Anatomist, there was made 
known, in a very remarkable way, the elctont 
of the wretchedness of a* poor creature who 
wrote to him at the Hospital with which lie was 
connected, signing herself “ Caroline W.,” and 
telling him that she was an unfortunate 
woman weary of life, and oagW to lay her 
burden down if she could quit the world able 
to pay the few pounds that she owed to 
! creditors. For these reasons, she wished 
to sell her body. She was of such an age— 
so tall, so stout—of fair complexion; and she 
might be seen on the Strand side of Tewpls 
Bar at a certain hour on a cei'tain day. If 
he would buy her for dissection she did not 
want any money for herself: only his word 
of honour that he would pay those who 
might bniig her body to his rooms. If he 
did not accept her offer, she would find some¬ 
body who would. The opinion of the police- 
inspector of the district was taken on the , 
letter. Was it a bad jest 1 The inspector 
declared his belief that it was terribly earnest, 
and undertook to do wliat he considered best. 
He appeared at the appointed place of meet¬ 
ing, and scared tbe wretched soul away. No 
more was heard of her. 

The disclosures made before a parliamen¬ 
tary coiuniittee, led to the establisliment of 
the “ Act for regulating schools of Anatomy,” 
commonly called the Anatomy Act, now in 
force. By that act, nobody can piactice 
anatomy without a license from the Secretary 
of State, who appoints also inspectors of 
schools of analojpy. It is the duty of the 
inspectors to make quarto^ returns of all 
subjects removed for ajiiStomical exami¬ 
nation, and to visit, at discretion, all dissect¬ 
ing rooms. By this act, any person, not an 
uudci taker holding it for purpose of inter¬ 
ment, who has lawful keeping of the body of 
a deceased person may permit anatomical 
examination of it, if no known relative object 
and if the deceased have not in tire last 
illness expressed objection. In no ease-can a 
body be removed for such exammation within 
forty-eight hours after decease, or without 
a certilioate from th« inspector of anatomy, 
which can bo obtained only in re.tura for a 
satisfactory medical -certificate of the cause of 
death. No teacher of anatomy shall receive 
any body for examination with which the 
certificate of the inspector is not brought, and 
that certificate he shall send back to the in- 
spector of anatomy tc^ethe; with a full return 
of various particulars. Contravention of these 
rules is AuuLshe*! with three months’ impd- 
BonmMil oi: with a fine of fifty pounds. 

These regulationa have entii-ely put au end 
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td the old foi’ms of body-enatching, have 
made murder for dissection quite impossible, 
and have so far tended to supplv the iinato* 
mist with better means of study, that the 
price of a subject to the student in this 
country is now four pounds, instead of ten. 
l^e Act, however, does not put an end to the 
villainous jobbiilg in corpses which is still 
within the power of an undertaker who can 
get the master of 'a workhouse to assist his 
views. * 

The undertakers combine to extort money 
from the hospitals under the name of buiial 
fees, which they raise from time to time; 
and the raising of which, hospitals resist as 
well as they can. Though the Anatomy Act 
specially forbids undertakers <^arged with 
the burial of a body to exercise any in¬ 
fluence that shall concern the anatomist, he, 
nevertheless contrives, whenever the master 
of a. workhouse will assist in procuring fur 
each body surreptitiously obtained the neces¬ 
sary documents, to play the i)art of body- 
snatcher. 

Most of our readers will remember the 
details made public at the late trial of the 
master of the Newington workhouse, for 
suppl 3 ^ing bodies of the poor to Guy’s Hos- 
. ])ital in an illegal manner; the umiertaker, 
who was chief offender, being released from 
prosecution on condition that he w'ould bear 
witness against bis accomplice. O'lie under¬ 
taker said, that he could go to tlie dead-house 
when he pleased. He was in the habit of 
taking the bodies of paupers who had died | 
out of the workliouse into this dead-house. 
The relieviiig-oflicer authorised him to do 
this. He also used to bring the remains of 
the dissected paujiers from the hospital to 
be buried. In these cases the hospital paid 
the expense of the funeral. Three pounds 
ten shillings was pmd by the hospital fur 
each case. The parish only paid him five 
shillings and silence. For all the cases 
where the subslilution took place, he was 
paid both by the palish and the hospital. 
He received two payments by this means for 
the burial of the same body. He was not 
aware that he had no right to do this. The 
amount aUpwed by the parish for the burial 
bf the pauiiers would be utterly insuflicient, 
if it were not for the additional sum received 
from the iiospital for the unclaimed bodies. 

That last statement is true, and no sane 
man can doubt that the lowpayment wasmade 
. with the tacit uuderstardiiig tliat thei’e were 
-valuable perquisites of fraud and extortion 
nonnected with ilie undertaker’s office. The 
treasurer of Guy’s Hospital testified that he 
had paid the master of the workhouse nearly 
twbUtj pounds in one year, twenty-seven ih 
another, ^'as a gratuity for the trouble he had 
in' obtaming the .necessary certiiicates re¬ 
nting to tlie bodies that were sent to the 
/^spital for dissection.” It was proved that 
' af^that particular wbrkhouse twelve or foui'- 
tnit times in a year, flieuda of a deceased 


pauper were allowed to seethe body in its 
coffin, and then sent as monmers to the 
Chnq^yard in the train of a dissected body, 
carried to the grave in place of that which 
they had seen. The most sacred feelings 
were thus made the subjeot of a secret 
mockery, sordid and infamous. 

That is the present blot upon the working 
of,]:he Anatomy Act. Boom is left for the 
atrocious jugglery of undertakers, and fur the 
dishonesty of workhouse masters, by the 
clause wliich makes it simply permissive in 
those who have the custody of an unclaimed 
body,' to give it for dissection. Beadledom 
does as it pleases. One board ‘ incites to 
imagihary claims,,and throws every obstacle 
in the w.ay of the'anatomist, another favours 
this hospital or that; and to procure anything^ 
like an equitable distribution of the subjecto 
for dissection needs all the tact—for it is 
beyond the legal powers—of the inspector of 
anatomy. 

The remedy for this is not the adoption of 
the French system, under which every per¬ 
son dying in a hospital by so doing bequeaths 
his body to the furtheriince of knowledge. 
In this countiy let no man alive or dead be 
denied bodily freedom. Let there, however, 
be not simply an option left to the discretion of 
the beadles and the undertakers, but a plain 
and fixed rule, that if any man die without 
having expressed a wish to bo dissected after 
deatli rather by worms than by his student 
brethren ; rathei" to rot than be spiritualised 
into knowledge that shall dry hereafter 
many a tear, ejiso many a pain ; if any man 
die without having testified a desire that 
his body should bo useless leather than useful 
to society when he is gone, then let society 
have the benefit of the doubt. Bat, if there 
be living one dear friend, no matter of what 
condition^ to wliom the touch of the ana¬ 
tomist upon liLs dead body would be a cause 
of grief, then let the grief be sacred, and let 
the natural feeling or the prejudice be reve¬ 
renced. 

Let it tlien he an ordinance, not a permis¬ 
sion, that the unclaimed dead shall supply 
the needs of science and humanity, whenever 
the body is not that of one who, in life, pro-' 
liibiled its use for such a purpose. By this 
form of enactment, no feeling is outraged, 
and all mockery is swept away. Tbs whole 
swarm of undertakers, who now traffic in the 
bodies of the poor, could be swept aside. All 
bodies free to the dissector should be carried 
with becoming reverence and delicate respect, 
into one building, whence they could be 
distributed impartially by the inspector of 
auatomy to tiie several medical schools 
according to their needs. To the same 
place . they could be returned for burial; 
aud thence they could be carried to the 
grave under the superintendence of an under¬ 
taker, paid only by a defined salary, and 
compelled to confine himseK'to the business 
of his office. Irregularity, and irreverence. 
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• vonld Tinder sueb a Byatem meet with easy Baimrieing; aad which other governing 
and immediate exposure—they cannot, in bodies would do well to imitate. They 
such awful association, be too vigilantly ex- hate Mildmay Strongs if you like, as one 
posed, or too heavily, punished—there of a turbulent and d^brand, race of young 
would be an end for ever of all selling of the painters, who have coma to disturb them 
' dead. The coat of dissection to a stud^t in the placid enjoyment of their easy 
would be simply tbe cost of removal and old tie-wig traditions of art; as cordially 
bnrial. N6w, it is at . least twice as much ; and as naturally as Wonter Yau Twillen aud 
and exact anatomical knowledge beine costly bis peucetui fellow burgliera of the New 
to obtain, it is, perhaps, acqnircm only by tefis, Netiierlands must have detested those rest-' 
when there is sore need that thousands should leas invading hordes of Yankees, with their 
possess it. outlandish practices of asking questions aud 

-—-plauiiing improvements. Buttne B.A.8hang 

CALMUCK. * “y friend’s pictures on the ling for all tha^ 

-- * and seldom in unfavourable situations. 

Tnx last summer’s exhibition of the Itoyal Tlie fact is (for, of course, I linve been.in 
Academy contained many wonders, quite the secre^ all along, and it is high time to 
apart from the gratifying display of wonder- make it public) Mildmay Strong is in 
fully good pictures, by wliiek different classes Mexico. The circumstances are these : A 
of the community were obviously im- few months ago, Mildmay got hold of Mr. 
pressed. But the wonder of wonders Fi’escott’s picturesque histoi’y of the Cou- 
shared by all habllu6a whatsoever who quest of Mexico, which he read with an 
glanced round the walls or hastily turned eye to subjects for painting. The latter 
over their catalogues on entering the building, remark, by those who know my friend, will 
was the discovery that my friend Mildmay bo considered superfluoTis, it being uoto- 
Strong had not exhibited at all. rious that he never reads, looks at, or thinks 

For Mildmav is a great painter, and pro- of anything whatsoever, except with an eye 
lillc withal. Whatever he chooses to paint is in that direction. Between ourselves, I be- 
honourably exhibited. Whatever he exhibits lieve that a certain beautiful young lady of 
is profitaldy sold; and it is pretty well my acquaintance owes her present eugage- 
knowii that, if he cares greatly for a single meiiL quite as much to the turn of her elbow, | 
thing on earth apart from ixiiuting pictures, the colour of her hair, or to other external 
it is selling them. lie is not dead, that is graces valuable for model purposes, as to any 
tolferabIycertain,or we should have heard of il. quality of her head or heart. However, to 
The world is far too much interested in his the Prescott question, 

existence to allow him the privilege of a Mildmay liked the Conquest of Mexico, i 
noiseless decease. HI ho is as little likely to .and was struck by some passa.ge iu it having 
be as any human being I know of. For reference to the loves of Cortex and that 
Mildmay is a prudent ^rcules, who mca- semi-mythical, wholly beautiful, Aztec girl, 
sures bis lions before tackling them, aiul wliom the grim conqueror is supposed to 
who, if engaged on any scavenger business have converted from patriotism to Cbria- 
in the Augean stable line, takes care to tianity. Mildmay saw a picture. The lithe, 
provide plenty of chloride of linSe. Lazi- graceful, bronzejimbed warriors of Monte- 
ness, in bis case, is out of the question, zumn, with their fairy-like feather costumes. 

My friend Strong would sit nj) painting all cotton breiist-plates, i-ich '^den ornaments, 
night, but for one objection. It would not and obsidian weapons, contrasted with the 
leave him in a fit state to recommence sombre, velvet-draped, iron-bound, blaok- 
paiuting at his usual early hour on the fol- bearded Spaniards, the whole seen under the 
lowing morning. rarefied atmosphere of the wonderful table- 

Has Mildma;^taken offence at some ill- laud, whereon the mysterious old Aztec ; 
ti'eatmont fronr^at desperate gang of male- Venice stretched out its countless lakes and | 
factors, tho hanging committee, aud has cut floating gardens. All this was anggestiVe to | 

• the Itojjftl Academy in dudgeon I our &iend of fresh fields and pastures new. 

' By no means. Mildmay is remarkably fond He weighed the matter carefully iu bis mind, 
of his nose. When you detect him in the act made a few ugly, unintelligible .sketches, 
of cutting off that feature, to gratify approved of them,,provided for the com- 
a vindictive feeling towards his face, 1 will fortabie subsistence of this mother and four 
thank you to inform me of it. The ruffians sisters for the eqiace of a year and a half, 
in question, no doubt from interested mo- paid bis landlord, invited all his bachelor 
tives, behave as a rule, rather well to Mildmay friends to a jolly supper; and, drinking to 
than oHierwise. Indeed, considering what a all our healths in the only glass of wine 
very corrupt and iniquitous institution the 1 ever saw him put his lips to, informed us 
Boyal Academy is, as a hundred indignant that he intended starting for Liverpool on 
critics and a thousand exasperated artists will the following mdruing, eu route lor Vera 
assure you, its members appear to yield to Cruz. . 

public opinion, in the recognition of young To those ignorant of what is requi|^ o^ 
merit, with a magnanimity that is rathhr and in return what is awarded to, a’^eot 
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pnater in the present day, my friend’s 
resolution will appear > entinvagant, and 
strangely at rarionce with the <d)araeter 
of prudence aud economy 1 bare'asciibed to 
him. To travel several thonsand miles, at 
a great expense, in search of materials for a 
single picture, would seem a wild specula¬ 
tion, indeed. But consider, what a picture 
it will be when it comes home ! It will be 
worth a thousand pounds, to begin with'; 
whereas the artist’s expenses during its pro¬ 
gress will not have exceeded three or four 
hundred. Moreover, every sketch he may 
have made in tlxe mean time, every blade of 
cactus or prickly pear sproutins up through 
the hot sands of the Tierra Cmiente; every 
JalapeBa peasant girl with her,scarlet petti¬ 
coat and Chiucse-cripple satin shoes; every 
silver-buttoned, slashed-trousered, slieep-skiu- 
saddled ranchcro, every ponchoed Indian, 
every Zambo, pulque merclmnt, water- 
carrier, priest, beggar, or hidalgo he may 
transfer to canvas or paper in that glowing 
land of a score of races, a thousand fashions, 
and a myriad colours, will be a mine of 
wealth to him. Mildmay Strong is much 
more certain of coming home a rich man 
than the must adventurous gold-hunter that 
ever started for the diggings. 

If Mildm.ay were to decide to-day on the 
Bubje<'t and treatment of a picture illustrating 
the Arctic adventures of Sir John Ross, we 
dmuld find him to-morrow cheapening furs 
at the Uudsoii’s Bay warehouse, and laying 
in a stock of the wholesomesl preserved 
meats at Fortiinm and Mason’s. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, by inquiring at his lodgings, wc 
should learn that his next address would be. 
Number One, the North Polo. 

It is by steady adherence to this system of 
going directly to nature for allhissubjects, that 
Mildiuay Strong, at the age of twenty-eight, 
has been enabled to dictate'hanging terms to 
the Royal Acat^ipy, and to travel to Mexico 
like a prince, in'the mere pursuit of liis call¬ 
ing. But I remember the time when Mildmay 
could not afford Mexico: Monmouthshire 
even would have been beyond his reach. 
He was fain, at that period, to content him¬ 
self with%tlic humble pictorial resources of 
Orayling, near Seven Oaks ; an obscure vil¬ 
lage on the road to nowhere, which might 
have rensain^d undiscovered to this day, but 
for the adventurous spirit of a no less enter¬ 
prising Columbus than Mildmay Strong him- 
nslf. it happened in this wise: 

Mildmay had'spent some days, and even a 
few shillings, in seaj’ch of a Forest of Arden, 
wHfain a convenient distance from the metro- 
teUs. He was then about to commence his 
felilbus picture from As You Like It. Of 
awourse, a real Forest of Arden was indispens- 
. able. Mildmay wrote to ijs to say that, after 
much fruitless wondering, he had found the 
desideratum in the shape of a bit of primiti ve- 
lookmg wood behind Cirayling, where he had 
alrelRly taken up his quarters, and where 


he invited us to join him as soon as we 
pleased. 

By “as” ! allude to,a hand of some half- 
dozen nnweaned B^baels, to which I-had 
the honour of hebuging (would ! had never 
since known worse company!) who possessed, 
at leastj the common merits of implicit faith 
in Mildmay Strong, our hCknowledged 
leader, aud prophetic conviction that he 
would speedily become the great man the 
world has since acknowledged him. We had 
all artistic schemes of our own in abundance; 
but felt a much stroi^r interest in the pro¬ 
gress of the As-You-Like-It picture, than in 
that of any of our own conceptions. It had 
been* agreed that, wherever Mildmay should 
decide on pitching his tent for the autumn, 
we should follow him in a body, and take for 
ourselves such paint-pot luck as the neigh¬ 
bouring scenery might offer. There was 
much sincere hero-worship in this; but, cer¬ 
tainly, an equal amount of self-interest. The 
fact was, w'c were none of us strong enough 
to draw a line or mix a tint without Mild- 
may’s advice and countenance. 

We took Grayling by storm on the follow¬ 
ing day. Bather a formidable invading 
party we were, and, I am bound to admit, 
were by no means favourably received by the 
inhabitants, at first: especially by the 
boy and dog branches of the popuiatiou. The 
latter received us angrily: the former ironi¬ 
cally : for we wore queer hats and such beards 
as we could grow at that early period* of life. 
But we had been accustomed to the more trying 
ordeal of the Loudon streets. So wo ran the 
gauntlet of the village bravely, till we reached 
our leader’s residence. 

' 1 ^ 18,10 our intense disgust,'turned out to 
be the most inconvenient looking, out-of-ilie- 
way, tumble-down cottage in the neigh¬ 
bourhood We blushed for our chieftain’s 

Q uarters. We knocked at the humiliating 
oor, which was opened by the red-arme^ 
ga[>ing, wide-mouthed, waddling country 
wench, who laughed us to scorn in onr 
very teeth. The only answer to our in¬ 
quiries was by pointing to a step-ladder lead¬ 
ing to a hole in the kitchen ceiling. Having 
performed this, she buried her face in a jack- 
towel, and gave way to convulsions. 

We ascended the step-ladder with consider-^ 
able risk, and witli utter confiscatioi. of any- 
tliing like dignity, and discovered Milduxay 
Strong- 

In an absolute cock-loft! A room that 
boasted about half-a-knee’s depth of wall, 
with a wholly disproportionate quantity of 
roof, in tl»e gloomy heights of which the top 
of an uncurtained bed was scarcely visible. 
A worse room for a painter could ^ot be 
imagined. It was lighted by a single window 
with lozenge panes. 

Absolutely on the floor; crammed almost 
against the gloss; sqaattiug on the floor, 
Turk-fashion, eat our hero, our idol, with a 
canvas on his knees, painting, with a serene 
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oo^tepauce, notvithstandiDg the difficulty 
hfl'^bvioualy experienced in keeping his nose 
out of the palette. 

He jumped up to receive us, avoiding col¬ 
lision with the roof, as it seemed to me, with 
the skill of a practised aerobat. The first 
feeling to be expressed on either side, was 
delight at meeting again under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 then proceeded to take my 
friend to task severely for his injudicious 
choice of a residence. 

“ Are you mad, Mildmay 1 ” I asked. I 
was always the spokesman of the brother¬ 
hood, just an Strong was the great Work¬ 
man. We have since sustained our 
original ciiaracters pretty constaiil^, I 
doing little .but talk, he sticking faith¬ 
fully to work. The relative results may be 
imagined. 

The ill-lodged chieftain, having indinated 
how his visitors might best accommodate 
themselves on bed, boxes, &c., looked at me 
with a quiet twinkle that was peculiar to 
him, and answered: . 

“ No. I think not. Why 'I ” 

“ Why ? I never saw such an abominable 
dog-bolo in my life, You’ll break your neck 
down that step-ladder.” 

Mildmay chuckled. 

“ Oh, no, Charley, I think not. I am gene¬ 
rally pretty careful of my neck.” 

“But you can’t paint.here without lying on 
the floor.” , 

“And suppose I couldn’t do it without 
standing on rny head, Charley. If I saw the 
absolute necessity-” 

“ Absolute necessity be hanged ! Iteally 
Strong, you push your economy too far. 
Whore is the saving in a shilling or two a- 
week, when you must lose half the daylight; 
cramp and cripple yourself; perhaps catch 
your death of cold.” 

“ You are under a mistake, Charley. I'hLs 
place • is the very reverse of economical. 1 
might have had a couple of high rooms in 
the best part of the village for the money 
I pay for it.” 

“Then, in the Something’s name, what 
earthly motive-—— ? ” 

I was here interrupted by another of our 
p^y, Little Mack, as we used to call him. 
He is called Little Mack, still, by a select few; 
but, to Ihe world at large, he is McCorquho- 
dale, A. E. A., the fe<'irlesB and original land¬ 
scape painter. Little Mack seldomed opened 
his mouth except to say something short, 
rude, and sensible: generally in contra¬ 
diction of the last speaker. When we spoke 
sensibly. Mack was content to listen and 
laarn. 

. “Now, look here, Charley,” said Mack, 
angrily, roughing up his flossy hair into an 
aggressive crest, “ none of your infernal non¬ 
sense. 1 never knew Mild do anything with¬ 
out a good motive yet." 

“Thank you. Mack,” said MUd, with an 
approving smUe. “ I generally try to have 


one. But I'll put Charley out of his suspense. 
Who let you m ]" 

“A fearful Caliban,” I answered, “with a 
turnip head and beef arms.” 

“Cfood. Turnip-head is an inadequate 
phrase ; but you are ^fat as to l|he arms. 
Did you observe her grin ? ” 

“1 should think so. She grinned hwd 
enough.” 

“Then, don’t you perceive my motive 
now?” • 

“ Eeally, Strong, I don’t.” 

“ That girl is my motive.” 

“Mildmay Strong, I am surprised at 
you! ” 

“ I’d give anything to be near that girl for 
a month. There is not such a pair of elbows 
ill the kingdom: letting alone the ankles. She 
doesn’t like me as yet; but, by the time I’ve 
plied her with a few small presents and 
delicate attentions—^you understand, now ? ” 

I did, thoroughly, and laughed heartily, as 
the truth dawliod upon me. 

“You incorrigible deceiver! And yon mean 
to use all the ai’tful and insidions wiles yon 
are master of, to induce that unsuspecting 
child of nature to-” 

“To sit for Audrey, sir. She’s booked. 
Notliing can save her. I’ve determined 
on the conquest.” 

The explanation was received with a loud 
shout of approval, and the cock-loft was at 
once forgiven. 

j We i>iticd the unfortunate victim. Wo 
I knew there was no escape when the terrible 
I M ildmay bad spread bis nets to win her for 
' his model. 

We filled our pipes at our host’s tobacco- 
jar, which ho kept stocked only for the use 
of his friends—and turned out bodily into 
the village, where we found no difficulty lin 
securing such extra frugal accommodation as . 
our troo^) required. In our selection of 
qiiai’tei’s we wei'e generally biassed, under 
Mildmay’s direction, by tiJ6 propinquity of 
some picturesque object, pump, Well, tree, 
cowliouse, or pigsty considered suited to our 
respective bents. 

The picture made silent but rapid progress. 

I say “the picture,” for the rank and file of us, 
when not engaged as models for our leader 
(in whicli capacity we always felt it an 
honour to officiate) occupied onraeWes in the 
most desultory course of slfetching. The 
wood was soon painted in, and a marvellous 
piece of cool green,autumiial truth it was. 
All was ready for the figures. Two fifiends 
who had respectively agreed to stand for the 
faces of Jaques and Sir Oliver Martext, had 
not been able to join. us. 1 had been fixed 
upon for Touchstone, avowedly in right of a 
reputation I possessed as wag, or humorist; 
but not improbably, because Mildmy 
knew in his ne^ that I had tlie external 
points, of a fool about me. I could bo 
nad ia London at any time. The great object 
Was to secure the Audrey before holidav 
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funds and holiday weather should b« ex¬ 
hausted. 

Long before the back-ground was finished, 
Audrey was wooed and won. The parents’ 
consent had been obtained, and she was to be 
Mildmay’s ; for two hours a-day, by aiTange; 
ment, but for as much longer as ho chose to 
make the stance, in reality. By dint of sheer 
good humour and imperceptible kindnesses, 
the arcb-Machiavel had succeeded in making 
himself the idol of the little family. Audrey’s 
father and mother swore by tlieir lodger, and 
vaunted bim loudly in neighbouring market 
towns ns the phoenix of single gentlemen, and 
the paragon" of scholars, Audrey herself 
would have gone through fire and water to 
do him honourable service. At anjr rate, she 
went through the scarcely lcB3‘’trying ordeal 
of standing daily, as long as he phiased, in a 
most uncomfortable attitude. JVlildmay had 
long since descended from his garret, and 
was allowed tlie inestimable privilege of 
painting in the parlour where the light Avas 
excellent. 

I have since asccidinined that Strong, 
amongst other good offices to the sfamily 
had, by the exercise of a little sensible 
diplomacy, reconciled the parents to their 
daughter’s marriage with a certain wan¬ 
dering swain, which they had previously 
opposed. Audrey’s gratitude was boundless, 
for she was fond of the absent one. That of 
her parents was scarcely less, .at finding them¬ 
selves put in a good humour with what had 
previously becu a sore trouble to them. 
Audrey’s papa, a stalwart i’KBotian, bound up 
with bricKmaking interests, was accustomed 
to walk round Mildmay in boots that ap¬ 
peared to have been fashioned with his own 
hands out of the raw material of his pro¬ 
fession, and, touching our friend tenderly on 
the forehead, ns if afraid of chipping the 
shell, would say, “I wish (had all the stuff 
that’s in that there.” This was liLs highest 
compliment, j^great many clever peo])Ie 
have echoed the unsophisticated wish of 
Audrey’s papa in much better grammar. 

We all liked Audrey. She tui-ned out' 
very obliging, very docile, and by no means | 
such a fuok,as some ot the superficial among 
UB had at'first deemed her. We delighted in 
playing off innocent jukes upon her. The favou¬ 
rite pleass.ntry was calling her “ Calmuck.” 

Little Ma<K, who was something of an 
ethnologist, had dubbed her Calmuck at 
the outset, on the simple grounds that 
her lone piggish eyes, and flat counte¬ 
nance, Dore some resemblance to the 
Tartar type of physiognomy. The joke was 
a small one, and might have soon fallen 
through, but for the amusing fact, that the 
rifl’s friends adopted the name among them¬ 
selves as a jocular term of endearment, 

. without the slightest ide& of its moaning. 

' Audrey’s papa and mamma spoke of^hor as 
our Calmuck, .with a naive gravity which 
delighted us to hear. The joke spread to the 


village, and was well received. The fact is, 
after a-brief probation of coiitemptunus mis- 
U'ust, we him become popular. We were 
noted slpirp chaps, knowing ones, and the 
like'; and were supposed to be “up to” an 
unearthly amount of knowledge in various 
direetious. Every saying emanating from us 
was assumed to convey a subtle meaning, and 
to he worthy the honours of quotation. So 
tfi'e name of Calmuck stuck to Audrey as 
a good thing, capable of humorous, if obscure, 
interpretation; huty on the whole, compli¬ 
mentary. 

Crimuck’s portrait was finished, and wo 
went to London. I believe we were uni¬ 
versally regretted by our honest clodhopping 
acquaintances. If tliey regretted us half as 
mucii as we regretted them, they must speak 
of ns affectionately to the present day. 

The picture was finished, and sent to tlie 
next year’s exhibition. It at once established 
Mildmay Strong's reputation. It was pnr- 
cliased by one of the most discerning art- 
patrons of the day, and was praised 
by the best critics. At the end of the exhi¬ 
bition, Mildmay found himself inundated with 
commissions, and a rich man in no distant 
perspective. 

Mildmay was nnehauged in manners and 
habits. We, his true believers, were in the 
seventh heaven of ecstacy and exultation. 

When the purchaser scut for his picture 
he was informed that Mr. Strong wanted it 
for a few daj-s to make some slight alterar 
lions. Mildmay, in fact, was dissatisfied with 
the figure of Audrey, and determined to 
repaint it. 

"Don’t bo a fool, Strong,” I advised, 
"Yon’ll make a mess of it, and lose the 
splendid chance that’s open to you.”' 

"You shut your mouth, Charley,” said 
Little Mack, in his usual polite manucr, and 
making h perfect cockatoo of himself with 
his irritable hair. “ Taint a picture like it 
yourself, and then tsilk i If Mild says the 
Audrey’s bad, it must be bad. You let him 
go down to (frayling and paint Calmuck 
over .again.” 

Goiugdowu to Grayling was out of fjie ques¬ 
tion. Mild’s time was now valuable. He sent 
for Calmuck ; proposing to pay her travelling 
expenses, aud a handsome scale of sri^y 
wliile he should require her servicesoffering 
her, moreover, honourable asylum and m-o- 
tection with the family of his excellent 
landlady. 

Calmnck arrived with a goodly number of 
bandboxes. We were all glad to see her, 
and she scented glad to see us. She wiis 
more subdued in her manner and Ism awk¬ 
ward than formerly. Mack said that Cal¬ 
muck was going to turn out handsome, 
and what a dreadful sell that, would be 1 

Calmuck—who was scrupulously honest 
and had no idea uf earning her money too 
easily — was for beginning' to sit imme¬ 
diately on her arrival. . Strong told her there 
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■was no hurry, and she had better rest for a 
dhy or two, and see the sights., Calmnck 
^as accordingly banded over to one of Mrs. 
Thompson’s daughters to be aninsed with 
Loudon, generally. 

The day or two elapsed, and again Mild- 
rany said there was no hurry. Calniuek and 
Miss Thompson saw more sights, and went oi^ 
seeing sfghts till there were no more sights 
to be seen. Still Mildmay said there was no 
hurry, and the unwilling Calmuck continued 
to cat the bread of idleness. 

The fact was, the painter’s baud was fifled 
with a new picture—an Eiistcni subject— 
which he determined to finish in tim# to 
compete for the prize at one of the great 
imovincial exhibition^ which opened iu the 
winter. 

At length, the purchaser of Ac You Like 
It became impatient. Strong was i-cluctautly 
compelled to dismount from his new hobby, 

• and Calmuck’s services were at hist called 
into requisition. She sat for four hours one 
d;iy with her old patience and docility. On 
the second day, she entered the painting-room 
with a troubled countenance, and said she 
was very soiTy, but she must go home imme¬ 
diately. 

“ Home! nonsense, Calmuck. I can’t 
p}iarc you. 1 shall want you for a week 
more.” 

Calmuck persisted in her extreme sorrow 
and inflexible determination, llome, she 
must go, and on that day. 

Strong was almost angry. 

“ This is really too bad, Calmuck. Yon 
ought to Itave told me. Besides, what on 
earth can your father and mother want with 
you so particularly ? ” 

Calmuck blushed up to the roots of her 
hair, and played nervously with hei^ apron as 
she faltered out, 

“If you please, it is not my father and 
mother.” 

“Who, then?” 

Calmuck hung down her head, and made 
answer in a scarcely audible voice ; 

“ My husband! ” 

“ Your wliat ? ” 

“Yes, sir; if yon please, two months after 
you left Grayling, Tom came home from 
sea; and, if yon please, we ^ot married.” 

“ Then why the deuce didn’t you say so 
before?” 

" If you please, sir, I didn’t like; the fact 

is, sir, Tom is- It’s his only fault, now; 

for he has turned quite steady and saving ; 
but-” 

“Well?” 

“ He’s of a jealous disposition, and though 
I told him it was a very poor return for your 
kindness in bringing father and mother round 
to consent; he wouldn’t have it, and, ii' 
you please, he is jealous of you, sir.” 

Mr. Strong whistled. 

“ He said, he bad no notion of young men 
coming to live iu the house hud painting 


my picture, and calling me names. As if 
there was any harm in Calmnck! _ Well, sir, 
mother writes to say, his ship is homing 
home in a day or two—eai'lier than was 
expected—and, if it was known I was staying 
with you, he couhl never be brought to 
understand what for; but, being very strong 
and uncommon violent-” 

“Calmnck,” said Mildmay, with some 
severity, “ this was unfair of you. Yon ought 
not to have placed me in that disagreeable 
position. This was a want of candour that 
lessens my good opinion of you.”. 

The poor girl buist into an agony of 
team. 

“ Oh, Mr. SJrong, please don’t say that, sir. 
You, of all people. I couldn’t resist it. Wo 
are so poor. Wliat you olfered was so hand¬ 
some. 1 thought it would he a little 'tome- 
thiiig for us to begin lionsekeepiiig with,’ 
and neither of you would be a bit the 
wiser.” 

“Well, well, Calmuck, it can’t be helped,” 
said the artist in a kinder tone, y'et biting 
his lip with vexation. “ Pack up , your 
things.” 

In half an hour Calmnck and her band- 
boxes were whirling away in a cart towards 
the Loudon Bridge Railway Station. 

And now occurs the only real wonder in 
this most unpretending of liistories. Mildmay 
Strong—whom we had all believed a model 
of courage, physical, as well as moral, sud¬ 
denly astounded ns liy appearing in the ohk- 
racter of an arrant coward. He was haunted 
by visionary fears ot an indignant sea-faring 
man, of colossal stature and blood-thirsty 
intentions. H e gave strict orders to be denied 
to all strangers whatsoever. He never went 
out unless absolutely compelled ; and when 
he did so, it was with as many timid precau¬ 
tions as could be token by the most nervous old 
lady living down a dai'k lane with a garotte 
reputation. He would send sef^.ints before him ’ 
to see that the coast was clear, and would 
rush precipitately into cabs or down entries 
at the most distant sight of a suspicious per¬ 
sonage. At first, we were amused at his 
fears, and used to enter his room with ter-, 
riblc descriptions of piratieal-looking ruf¬ 
fians whom we had seen lurking round the 
corner, armed with ttie deadiiestaweapons. 
Some of us would give angry Plebeian single 
knocks at the front door; and, on its being 
opened, would countorfeit a rough, weather- 
! beaten voice, and ask if a party of the name 
of Strong lived there. But these jokes were 
evidently not to our friend’s taste. They gave 
him serious uneasiness. At length, he car¬ 
ried his pusillanimity to sudi a pitch that we 
began to be positively ashamed of ow 
former idol. * 

, “ I tell you wlfat Mild,” said Mack, the 
landsc%pe painter, one day, who, beiiig con¬ 
siderably below the middle hoigh% was 
naturally of on aggressive and warlike dis¬ 
position, “ You’re nfc the man 1 took you 
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for, and I’ve a good mind to cut your ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“ Good Heavens J Mack. What for 1" 

“Wliy, I bate a coward; a^d there you 
liave it.” 

I never saw such a picture of wild-glaring, 
dnmfoundered astonishment as hfildmay 
Str ong looked when tlie offensive word was 
uttcr^. 

“A coward! I*! Is it possible ! Charley 
—ri’od—do you think me a coward 1 ” 

“It looks certainly very like it, Strong,” 
1 admitted, reluctantly. 

“ Didn’t ybo see me polish off a navvy at 
Gruyling for being rude to this very Cal- 
muck ?” 

We had certainly witnesled the en¬ 
counter alluded to, in which our friend had 
obtained a glorious victory against fcardul 

odds. 

“ Where would yon haVe been, Fred Bar¬ 
clay, that night coming home from the Ac.a- 
demy, if J hadn’t come up in time to help 
you to settle those three fellows behind 
Westminster A bbey 1 ” 

Fred admitted that Westminster Hospital 
would most likely have been his next ad¬ 
dress, in the absence of Mildmay’s timely 
assistauecv 

“ Then what do you mean by calling me a 
coward 1 ” 

I “ Why, you are afraid of tliat sailor fellow,” 

said tVie inexorable Mack. 

“ I am not afraid, single-banded, of any 
man on laud or sea,” Strong protested, 
glowing with indignation. “ Bless me! 1 
uought at least you fellows would have 
understood me.” 

We certainly didn’t look as if we did. 

“ Why, you blockheads, can’t you see ? 
Haven’t 1 my Eastern picture to finish in 
time ?” , 

“What of that?” 

“ Won’t tho8e«5i8iatic plants I’ve brought 
' for the garden be dead in a fortnight ?” 

“Well?” 


“Well!”—^Mildmay was terribly excited 
and spoke rapidly —“ Suppose I was to meet 
this sailm^ fellow, as Mack calls him—a big, 
horny-fist^ customer from Honduras, with a 
face no doubt as hard as mahogany and a 
good deal browner. He might bung up my 
eyes, and blind me ; or if I was to hit him 
a steaight-forward right-hander in the face, 

' ,1 might dislocate the meta-carpo-pbalangoal 
arthmlations of the fingers, aitd not be able 
to hq4(f a brush for a month. Let him wait 
tiU' I have packed off my picture, and I’ll 
meat him or any man in the navy or mer- 
chan^grvice —ay, or any two of you that 
daredircaU me a coward again! ” 

oM Mildmay ! Always faithful, to 
hiimne goddeB% Art; for ^hom no sacrifice 
d be too great Brave enough, eybn, to 
iome a cowf^ for her sake. Well has she 
^ iwarded him! 

'^Chis is the story of Ca]£au(^. There is not 


much matter in it; Imt it is entitledthe 
apology olaimed by Ben Jonsou for bis ito^ 
perfect rhymes->-it is thorouglily true. 


CHINESE CHARMS. 

The admiral of the British fleet, previous 
to the bombardment of the city of Canton, 
announced his determination to Bisconn- 
tenauce .and prevent all lootin® or plundering, 
both as demoralising and as simversive of the 
discipline that is essentially necessary to 
suc(fcss. Yet, with becoming deference to 
tbe bumane inteutious of this general order, 
seanSen, soldiers, and officers of both ser¬ 
vices will loot, and most probably the highest 
functionary on the spot, down to the lowest 
camp-follower, did loot. Were there not so 
many ten-thousand dollars, and sn many bars 
of silver, carried off in triumph (as prize) for 
her M,ajeBty’8 coffers ? Be this as it may, 
ouv countrymen on the spot without doubt 
managed to pocket a variety of little curio¬ 
sities, many of which ninst bo explained to 
them under the ambigiions heading given 
above of Chinese Charms ; for, in all proba¬ 
bility, op to this Lour they are ignorant what 
those valuable knick-knackB really are. 

It was shown in a former nuiuWr,* that 
there are official astrologers, appointed by 
the court of Peking, to divme as to the fit 
times for marriage, shaving, bathing, or 
starting on a journey, &o., and to notify them 
in each year’s imperial almanac. 

It is not surprising, then, that with such 
august encouragement given to soothsaying, 
there shunid be found' in China myrla& 
of men and women adopting this as their 
profession, who are ]>aid by the people for 
their advice as to the daily routine of lii^ 
the result of business speculations, the success 
of medical prescriptions, and so forth. And, of' 
coui'se, it will follow that the Chinese public 
of all classes put trust in auguiies, and place an' 
enormous value on magical spells and charms. 
This credulity of the populace is not con¬ 
nected with one special form of religion more 
tlian with another; for, from direct contact 
with the people, it will be found that 
Taouism, a native religion of China, and, 
Buddhism, a foreign intruder into China, 
both have contributed their share to'.pamper 
that passion for mystery, and that belief 
in invisible powers, by which the ignorant 
seek to explain inexplicable phenomena, and 
to frame excuses or to seek consolations for 
their individual misfortunes. 

But the tangible charms, which, we pre¬ 
sume, among other Canton prizes have fallen 
into the hands of our brave countrymen, may 
probably be arranged under two classes,-— 
the precatory, and the deprecatory. Of these, 
the latter is the more popular. They in¬ 
clude every variety of magical invention for 
warding off sickness, disease, calamity, fire, 
a nd demoriiacai .poBseasions. We esu select 
* Houieludd Wor^; Voluuia X., page 303. ' 
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only a. few, substituting Eoglisb names for thrown into a mediealliqtiidy ^ichooinpoaud 
Chinese, with a word or two in explanation, draught is quaffed "by the patient 
“ The cash-sword” is made of a largo It has been said above, that they have also 
number of old copper coins, strung together appendages of a felicitous or homful class, 
in the shape nf a rude sword, and kept' Such is “ the Hundred-family A 

straight by a piece of iron running through father has a son and heir born tohitn, and his 
the whole length. It is supposed to have heat wish for his offspring is, that^ he may 
great effect in frightening away ghosts and i enjoy a long and a happy life. SoJ lie goes 
evil spirits, and in liastening the recovery ot - the round of his personal friends,—to qbtain 
sick people. It may be found chiefly in houses ■ from one hundred separatef individuals, each 
whore iiersons hdve suffered violent deaths or three nr four small copper coiiia, called cash, 
have committed suicide; andnotuufrequently With this collection he purchases a neat lock, 

' it is hung up by the lied-side of iiiner-rocSns. which he hangs round his child’s neck, for 
As the copper coins may have been cast the purpose of locking him to life ; Mid it is 
under the reigns of different monarchs, it is presumed that 'tliese one hundred contri- 
imagined that the presence of the several butors will stand security for the child's 
sovereigns will affora a guarantee against reiicliiug n god^ old age. There is the “ neck 
misfortune of any kind. , ring lock,” likewise used for the same object^ 

“An old brass mirror” may often he boll; by grown women and children, 
observed in the chief apartments of rich (fourds m.ade of copper, or of the wood ot 
people; standing there for the purpose of those people’s coflins who have attained old 
enticing away foul and maligu.'uit demons, age, are worn as charms for longevity,—the 
The notion prevails tliat it has the virtue of former are slung round the neck, the latter 
healing any one who may have become mad round the wrist. This fancy is tracerl to the 
at the siglit of a fiend. The demoniac has tradition that, in ancient days, gourd-liottlea 
only to look at himself in the brazen mirror, were carried by old men on their backs, 
anci he is immediately cured. In Chinese houses, in collections of oldfnr- 

Tiiere is also “the Han jade-stone.” Of iiiture, in their carvings, and in their pic- 
this the story goes that, under the Han tures, the peach figures very prominently, 
dynasty (that is, about the opening of the pre- It is anutlier charm for long life, called “ Lon- 
sent era), when a wealthy person died, each of gevity peach.” 

his mourning friends dropped “ a jadc-stoiie” A fabulous animal, which goes by tlie name 
into his cofiin: and, at this dale, should any Ke-liii, is believed to have appeared at the 
one be fortunate enough to obtain one of birth of Confucius, and other sages. The 
these rare buried jades, he may consider him- body resembles that of the deer, the tail that 
self secure from the power of devils and the of the ox, and it has only one horn; but its 
fury of tire. nature is said to be tame and kind. An 

“The jade-stone seal” is something ana- image of this fabulous creature, or its pic- 
logouB ; hut is used principally as a guard ture, Is worn by children iis a bespeaking of 
against sudden fright. Very frequently it is great and good luck. Often a figure or 
worn by infants as frontlets or armlets, to painting of this unicorn is met with pre- 
show if the child be well or ill; tlfe former senting a child. •This form is particularly 
being indicated by the clean afipearaucc of respected by married people who wish, or 
the stone, the latter by a dark shade. Short, expect, to be blessed with cl^er children, 
pithy sentences are sometimes cut upon them. Phylacteries arc in common nse^ with the 
There is also “ a peach charm.” On the more religious orders. These consist chie^ 
first of the new year, a sprig of peach of tiny girdle books, and slips of paper which 
blossoms is stuck up over the door of the are stitched up in different parts of the 
house, saying to the vile spirits that roatn dress, or slang on the belt, or pasted on 
about creation, “ Hitherto shall ye come, hut the walls and doors. They seem to contain 
no farther.” Yet, one of their own poets has Sanscrit or Thibetan words, much in use in 
said; -“if your own thoughts be free from JJuddhist writings. Besides thes^ talismans 
impurity, of whatneed is this peach-charm 1” in writing, there are different'forms of the 
“ The tiger’s claw,” real, artificial, or pic- three characters which the Chinese use to 
torial, is another common charm against represent the grand total of good luck; 
sudden starts and frights. Fuh, family increase; Luh, official etnoln- 

“ A three-cornered siwll” is a paper with ment; Show, long life; to carry either ot all 
magical letters fancifully written upon it, of these about the person, or to have them in 
folded in a triangular shape, and sewed on the house in pictures and wail-sCrulls, is con- 
people’s dresses, to ward off sickness and sidered remarkably lucficy, and predicative of 
spirits. Every temple has a good supply of certain felicity. 

this cheap article, and there is a great run Such superstitious and romantic notions 
upon it. The paper generally is yellow ; the have their count^part in the absurd and 
VTiting is of red ink, and, to add due im- grotesque fancies that still lurk among the 
portance to the fragment, it is stamped with people of Great Britain; for example, the 
the temple-seal. Many are used us cures for finding and nailing up of a horn shoe, &c. 
the sick, by being burnt and having the ashes And, as to the prdbtice of divlnatloa iu 
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China by the Fnng-sbuy, or wind and water! 
doctors, their functioue differ little front those 
of the witches and wizards who, to this 
day, are not without influence in the ruder 
districts of our country, and whose super¬ 
natural knowledge of events is firmly be¬ 
lieved in. by a considerable portion of the 
agricultural population. 

AMON(J THE TOMBS. 

employed professionally in the 
churchyard of Bcdlington, the other day 1 
perceived these words written over a gentle- 
roan’s grave; 

“ Poems and epitaphs are but stuiT,' 

Here lies Robert Rnrras, oud that’s CDOUgii.” 

And 1 think it right that so sweeping a 
statement^ which has so long enjoyed the 
advantage of stone, should be at once contra- 
^cted in stereotype. As to poems, indeed, 
r have no quarrel with Mr. Robert Barras 
upon that matter; but as a stone-cutter 
(though journeyman) and a sculptor of tombs 
(though itinerant), 1 think 1 may be allowed 
a worn or two upon the second subject. 

What opportunities had Mr. Robert Barras, 
while upon earth, instead of csirth being upon 
him, to enable him to speak of epitaphs in 
this fashion 1 Was he a ghoul, and there¬ 
fore peculiarly familiar with our churchyard 
literature 1 It is nut likely. Had he tra¬ 
velled all over England and Wales, leaving 
no (grave) stone unturned in efforts to obtain 
emfUoymeut, and chiselling enduring virtues 
out of nothing, and blank surfaces, as I have 
done? 1 think not. Did he keep a little 
book for the express purpose of noting down 
any remarkable epitaphs that he might come 
across, witli the yards where he took them 
from in the margin, to prevent mistakes f 
It would be a very singular coincidence if 
he did. I haV!l' such a note-book, at idl 
events, and here are some of my notes. Many 
headstones 1 have, of 0001 * 80 , not been able to 
decipher quite rightly; from some of them, 
being mutilated, 1 have been only able to 
extract ^few words, which have struck me 
as being good, or humorous, or singular in 
any respect; decay and damp make almost 
as rcmoiseless Work with the stone as 
with the body ; and some I have found in¬ 
scribed in other languages, or written in to 
me unknown cliaracters, and then 1 have 
been obliged to ask and trust to wiser people 
for thenr meaning. In these cases, 1 may 
Boi >1)6 80 reliable and trustwortliy as 1 
bdleve myself to be ; but all others, which 
1 here guote, may be depended on as 
genuine. 

, Thia is the inscription upon a stone-coffin, 
fmind under the pavement of Cliichester 
Cathedral, where 1 was employed a%a day- 
labourer only: 

intres ip judicium cum servo tuo, 
Domiue.” (Buter uot^into judgment with 


thy eervan^ O Lord,) as it was trandated to 
me by a kii^ gentleman in the ante-chapel. 
The remains were those of an anonymous 
bishop ; but I dare say, for all the humility 
of his epitaph, he was no worse than many a 
bishop one could name. Hot a word about 
the episcopal virtues of the departed prelate 1 
Not a hint about his short-comings and baek- 
stidings', such as one gathers from the tou)b- 
stone of another 1 could mention. Ho titles, 
no boasts. Only, Hon intres in judicium cum 
servo tuo, Domine. 

The kind gentleman before mentioned 
parenthcticidly, seeing that I was interested 
in these matters, supplied me with the fol¬ 
lowing lines written by Robert of Gloucester 
upon our King Henry the First, who died 
through over eating of his favourite fish : 

“And when lie eom hum he willedo of an laiiipreie ' ij 
to etc, 

Ac hjs Iccchti hyni oerhede, vol' yt wa» lehlc luetc, 

Ae he wolde it iioyt belevc, vor he lovede jt well 
yiiow, 

And etc as in hotter ens, vor thulke launprejo hytit 
tloiv, 

Vor iinnn rygl thereafter into anguyese ho drew. 

And djed vor this laiupreyo, thailo hy« owe wow.’’’ 

Which hist statement metins, I suppose 
“ through Ills own royal obstinacy.” And the 
same gentleman also gave me this distich, of 
a diflerent sort, which he had himself seen 
over a grave in Prince Edward’s Island; 

“ ITcvc lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 

Killed by a tree that fell slap bang.” 

Which gives me but an ill opinion of our 
colonial epita])h writers. The rhyme does 
iibt seem to me to sound right. In England, 
when we can’t rhyme better than that, 
we don’t r often attempt it, but jwefer to 
express our ideas in blank verse, as in the 
following example ; upon a rich merchant’s 
wife in Coventry yard: 

“ She wos What was. 

Rut words aro Waiitiug to say what tt One. 

What a Wife should he, 

8I10 was that." 

Wives would be downright ashamed to put 
over their husbands’ heads such things as I 
often see written over wives. Look tX this ! 

t 

“ Here lies my wife, poor Molly; let her lie. 

She huds repose lU last, and so do I.” 

And here is what a Cornish gentleman finds 
it in Lis heart to inscribe upon his dear 
departed : 

“ My wife is dead, and here she lies, 

No man laughs and no man cifcs, 

Where she's gone, or how she fares, 

Nohody knows and nobody cares.” 

The following was clearly not composed 
by Mr. Sexton, but by' the husband of the 
lady who reposes in her iiumediate neigh¬ 
bourhood: 
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** Here lien the body of Sarah Sextan; 

She wae a wife who never vexed one, 

1 can’t, say as much for her at the next stone." 

What sort of matritnonial eiUtenoe must 
Mr. Dent of Winchester have passed, I 
tronder: who as soon as bis Deborah was 
grassed over, could indite upon her so flippaiy^ 
a couplet ^ this ? 

“ Hero lies the hody of Deborah Dent, 

She kicked up her heels and away she went.” 

I We will charitably hope that it wa^he 
I extreme seductiveness of the rhyme, which 
caused hint to represent the lady as having 
departed so very summarily. Our epitaph 
makere wUl go a deal out of Iheir way 
for a good rljyme, and when they find a dis¬ 
syllable to match with another, they hesitate 
at nothing in order to bring it in. At Don¬ 
caster, for instance, 1 read : 

' “ Here Hca two hrolhora by inisfortunc enmiunded, 
One died of his wounds, and the otlivr was diowiided.” 

And again, at Bideford, Devon : 

“ Her mjirriagc day appointed was. 

And wcddiiig-clotiies provided, 

Itut when tliu day arrived did, 

.She sickened and slie died did.” 

This one from Saint Albans, on the other 
band, is so full of aii original and striking 
idea, that the sound becomes a secondary 
object, if oven that: 

“Sacred to the memory of Miss Martha Groyu; 

She was so very pure witliin, 

She burst the outwai'd stiell of sin. 

And hatched heisclf a cbomhim.” 

• 

And here again, at Dorchester, Oxon, is an 
example of a bard in despair for a couplet, 
who contents himself with stating ft credit¬ 
able fact in indifferent prose : 

“ Hero lies the body of an Iionest man, 

And when he died he owed nobody nothing,” 

A proloni^ed medical statement of the 
disease of which the departed may chance to 
have died, is extremely popular. At Acton, 
in Cornwall, there, is this particular account 
of how one Mr. Morton came by hia end: 

“ Here Ijps entombed one Roger Morton, 

Whoso sudden death was early broiiglit oa ; 

Tiying one day bis com to mow ofF, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off: 

The toe, or rather what it grew to. 

An inffammation quickly flew to; 

‘'I' The parts they took to mortifying, 

Aad poor dear Roger took to dying." 

And here is .a still more entertaining one, 
upon a certain lady in Devonshire: sin^larly 
free from any nonsensical pretence or idle 
bravado: 

“ Here lies Betsy Crnden, 

She wood a leafd hut Ae eooden, 

' *Twas na grief na sorrow as made she decay, 

But this bad as carr’d she away." 


Whenever I‘ road (and it Is often) of folks 
who were, passionately desirous to leave this 
vale of tears, I shake my head, and quote the 
simple-minded Betty: “ For all hay I, 
“ They wood)a leaf’d, but they cobden.” 

There is a distressing inaccuracy of meta¬ 
phor in the following south country elegy; 
but the meaning is paiufuly distinct: 

“ Here lies two babes as dedd as nits, 

They nsis cut off by ague tits." 

A doctor of divinity, who lies iu the Neigh¬ 
bourhood (/f Oxford, lias his conrjilaint hlated 
fur him with unusual brevity, as well as hie 
place of interment: 

“ ife died of a quinsy, 

And was buried at iiiiuy." 

To complete these medical extracts, I may 
quote this warning cypress-dower, culled 
from a ('helteiihani cemetery: 

“ Hei-c lies 1 and iny tbi-cc daughters 

Killed by a drinking of tlie C'licltculiam waters; 

ir \\c bad stuck to Kpsoni Kalti>, 

We'd not been a lying iu tlicsu here vaults.” ' 

There i.s, to ray mind, a touching sorrnvr 
conveyed iu the following most ungram¬ 
matical verses ; evidently composed by one 
of the unlettered Wiltshire parents them¬ 
selves : 

“ Hoiicatb this stone his own dear cliild,- 
Wbosc goiiif’lrom wo 
For ever more unto eternity; 

Wlicie we do liopc that we shall go to he, 

Hut him can never mure come buck, to we.’’ 

And something of the same kind, although 
in a less degree, I feel belongs to tliis one 
from Guilsfield, Montgomcryslure; 

“llciicadi this yew tree 
Biiricu would lie be, 

Because liis father, ’.«a 
riaiiled this yew ticc,” 

A sensitive .and dutiful heart is here ascribed 
to the dead man, more certainly than it could 
be by a score of pompous lines written at so 
muck tlie eulogistic adjective, 1 could tell 
the exact figure, but I am mum, of course, 
upon professional secrets. In Tueban church¬ 
yard, by the bye, there is this^aptf inBCrip!> 
tiou : 

“ To the memory of Susan Mum. 

Silence iB*Wisdum.” 

Yon never (I address myself to the iwader), 
happened to get hold of the Stone-cutters 
Guide 1 It would be worth yoiir while to 
look iuto it when you have the chance. The 
best epitaph that I can remember out of it 
for general use is this one ; 

“ Ho did not do much harm, nor yet much good. 

And might have been much letter, if ho would. 

But truth is not the object of epitaphs, 

1 never have seen It ivritten upon a tomb- 
stone. 
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In All Saints’ Church, at Cambridge, there 
are some really beautiful lines upon the 
death of a young parson: 

“She took the cup of life 'to rip, 

Too bitter ’tmit to drain, 

Siic put it meekly from hot lip, 

And went to eleep again.” 

And here are a coijple of simple but sugges¬ 
tive lines (the conclusion of a dull stanza), 
which are fit to stand by the side of them: 

“ 1 am amazed that Death, that tyrant grim. 

Should think on me, who never thought on him.” 

In Tintagel Churish, Cornwall (as I read it 
in ray note-hook), there are the.)e four lines, 
of which the latter two would not, 1 think, 
be unworthy of any of our British poets : 

The body that here buried lies 
By lightning fell death's sacriBcc, 

To him Elijah’), fate was given. 

He rode on flames of tiro to heaven.” 

There is an incom})1etenes3 about many 
epitaphs, of which this one iti Wrexham 
Churchyard is a case in point; 

“ Here lies John Shore; 

I say no more; 

He was alive 
In —6i.” 

And in others there is more stated than is 
quite necessary. In Grantham churchyard 
life read: 

•John Polfrcyman, who is buried here, 

Was aged four and twenty year ; 

And near this place his mother lies ; 

Ukewiae his father, when he dies.” 

This superfluousnesB sometimes extends even 
to manifest falsehood as in Llanyraynech 
churchyard, in Montgomeryshire, where it is 
thus written: «• 

• Here lies John Thomas, 

And hie three children dear, 

Two are buried at Oswestry, 

And one here.” 

Here'is a gentlewoman, who, if I may so 
, speak of a gentlewoman departed, appears to 
have thoijght by no means small beer of her¬ 
self: 

“ A good mother I have been, 

Many troiihles 1 Ijave seen, 

All my life I’ve dune my best, 

A»d so 1 hope my soul's at rest.” 

I wonder she does not sxv, she is sure I 
of..HI Many appear buoyant, however, not 
ISO much from a sense of thein own merits, 
as through a natural elasticity of disposition, 
as in the case that followq: 

“ Here lie* I. There’s an end to my woes, 

And my spirit at lengtli at aise is ; . 

With the tip of roy nose, 

^ And tlwi tops'of my tesa, 

. Turned up to the roots of the daisies.” • 


Others have the same philosophical spirit^ 
tinged with a good-humoured sarcasm: 

” Here lies I at the chancel door, 

ITcie lies I because I am poor, 

At the further end the more yon pay, 

But here lies 1 as warm as they.” 

, Lastly, there is a large class of epitaphs, 
which are founded on the profession of the. 
deceased person; sometimes described in 
verse, sometimes introduced for the evocation 
of a spiritual analogy. These are not had 
liue^ upon a fisherman ; 

t This man by worms was fed. 

The worms procured him fish. 

But now that he is dead, 

Tlie worms will have their dish.” 

Although somewhat deficient in tenderness, 
the same charge must be laid against this In 
Memoriam to Mr. John Law : 

“ Here lies John liaw. 

Attorney at Law; 

And when he died. 

The devil cried,'— 

' Give us your paw, 

John loiw, 

Attorney at Iiaw.' ” 

The following reference, to one departed 
Mr. Strange of the same profession is, on the 
contrary, complimentary; and I have only 
to hope that the fact of the case is as stated, 
and that the writer was not led away by the 
obvious opportunity of making a point, to 
exaggerate the virtues of the deceased. It 
looks a little suspicious; 

" Here lies an honest lawyer. 

And that ie Strange.” 

Doctor I. Lotsome wrote the following 
epitaph for his own iombstoue; but it is not 
likely that he allowed his friends, or at least 
his patients, to read it nntU he was under 
the turf, or out of practice: 

• When people’s ill, they comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em ; 

Sonietimcs they live, sometimes they die ; 

'Wlmt’s that to I ? 1. Ijctsome " (lets ’em). 

i The liest of these professional adieux is, 
however, that on a certain Mrs. Slioven, a 
cook. It consists of two stanzas, or, as she 
might have called them herself, a couple of 
courses: 

• Undomcatb this crust * 

Lies the mouldering dust 
Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 

• Woll-versod in the arts 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 

And the lucrative trade of the oven. 

“ When she’d lived long onougb, 

She made her last puff, 

A puff by her hushsud much praised'; 

And now she doth lio 
And make a dirt pie, 

I In hopes that her crust may be raised.” '* 
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I caimot conclude theab jotting from the 
tombs, more .fitly than with tlas voice, or 
rather with these two voices, from the North, 
communicated tome by a stonccutting friend. 
A reward, it seems, was once offered for the i 
best epita})h upon a celebrated provost of 
Dundee. The town council were- unable to 
decide between the relative merits of tl|^ 
two which follow, aird both were therefore 
placed on the monument: 

"Here lies Jolin, Provost of Dundee, 

Here lies Him, hero lies lie. • 

The second ran even still more remarkabjy; 

“Uerc lies .lolm, Provost of Dundee, 
liallelujah, llallcliijce.” 

INFUSOEIA. 

Natukb, as exhibited on this our ])lanet, is, 
.in one st;nsc, infinite; that is, there ajipear to 
bo no limits to the power, the wi.sdom, and 
the goodness, which the Great Greater ofi 
nature displays in regard to his creatures, j 
The philosophers of the seventeenth century 
ventured a few conjectures on tlie infinity of! 
nature and the complications of the laws of j 
life. Our suvans, now, are able to demonstrate 
that those conjectures ni-e nothing in compari¬ 
son to the reality,and that where they believed 
they had found the limits of life, life was only 
at its commencement. It was supposed that 
beyond the plants and animals visible to our 
eyes, nature contained nothing more which 
was animated. Modern science, with the aid 
of the microscope, teaches that invisible genera 
and species of animals and plants fill the 
atmosphere, the earth, and the waters. It' 
was imagined that the minutest organisms 
were also the most uufinihbed and of the most 
degraded type; that they were devoid of 
sensation, instinct, and almost of voluntary 
motion. The microscope declares that creivtive 
perfection is measured neither by stature nor 
volume, and that the tiniest creatures often 
revciil ill their structures a more marvellous 
reach of adaptive art than auimi).ls which at 
first sight appear more perfect. It was thought 
that the functions of life were simple. Expe¬ 
riments on living animals have proved the 
most unexpected complexity in every vital act 
and ip every organ. Thus, observation daily 
reveals fresh instances of the infinity of crea¬ 
tion. Nature is a standing proof not only of 
the beneficepce of tlie One Great Dower, but 
also of Hia omniscience and His omnipo¬ 
tence. 

In another sense, however, nature is finite. 
She seetiis to have imposed on herself limits 
which she does not choose to infringe; th.at is, 
there are conditions of existence to which all 
living creatures must submit, and beyond or 
in opposition. t# which conditions nature 
does not allow existence to be possible to 
them. 

* Those conditions are dependent on the in¬ 


herent qualities (which are invariable) of the 
materials which compose the substance ofonr 
globe,—on the properties of what the ancients 
called elements { of air, earth, fire, and water* 
So long as these continue the same, there are 
bounds which organic nature can scarcely 
pass. Thus, if wo were surrounded by an 
elastic transparent atmosphere, in every 
respect similar to that whlpn actually bathes 
us, except that its density at a moderate 
temperature were eijual to that of water, or 
greater,—a hypothesis which is far from diffi¬ 
cult to conceive,—it is clear that birds and 
insects, to fly in safety through such an atmos¬ 
phere, must be differently constituted to 
what we see Uiem. Again; imagine an ocean 
like that which wraps the world in-its em¬ 
brace, but of a specific gravity equal to quick¬ 
silver, and our present iisli, inste.ad of feeding 
in securit}' in its mid-regions or at its bottom, 
would be buoyed up forcibly to its surface, to 
starve and perish. Or, fancy any of the jiro- 
portions altered which suliaist between earth, 
air, water, and the force of gravity or weight, 
and the distnrbancc would prove a fatal 
change to the greater part of Animated nature. 
Therefore, animated nature, here, has its laws 
and its limits ; there are conditions dependent 
on physical facts which it can never infringe. 
In truth, the whole of the arguments on which 
natural theology is based—and they are as 
deeply interesting as they arc inexhaustible- 
are derived from the study of the wise and 
marvellous contrivances, which are all detailed 
adaptatiuus of the creature to the circum¬ 
stances under which it is destined to live. 
But the very word “ adaptation” implies that 
there are conditions necessary to observe, and 
that impqiliments exist which it is impossible 
to overthrow. No doubt, as far as the Uni¬ 
verse—the whole countless, infinite assemblage 
of suns, planets, aifd satellites—is concerned, 
nature is also infinite ; but inj-espect to the 
individual world Terra, whereon we dwell, we 
may believe without error that the constitu¬ 
tion of our elements places certain restrictimiB 
on the forms that are endowed either with 
vegetable or animal life. 

In all likelihood, aud contrary to what has 
been supposed by the philosophers of the last 
and the previous century, magnitude may 
have its limits in the case of organised beings 
on the face of this earth. It is probable that 
there exists nothing smaller, with ns, tlian 
the minutest of the cre&tures called Infusoria, 
which oar magnifiers enable us to see. The 
names given to some of the monads, as M. 
termo and M. crepuaouluih, or boandary-stone 
and twilight, imply that those creatures were 
lielieved to be the ne plus ultra of littleness,— 
to hang on the very verge of existence. But 
the most extravagant notions as to the mag¬ 
nitude of organised beings have been ent^ 
taiued iu*their day. Bernoulli and Leibnitz’ 
in tlieir correspondence, came to the .unani" 
mons conclusion that Ihere are, in the uni¬ 
verse, animals which, in point of siae, are as 
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BupcrTor to us ajid to our ordmar 7 animals as of the same dimeuBions in tb& elephant as 
we and our animals are to microscopic animal- they are in the mouse, 
cules, and who, moreover, observe us with It la known that aolid bodies, when reduced 
their microscopes frisking about our world, as topartides of extreme minuteness, cease in 
we observe the infinite mitltitade ol animal- some sort to he subject to the laws of weight 
cules with ours. Bernoulli went further; ho and inertia. There must, therefore, be a limit 
asserted that animals incomparably larger somewhere to the maraitude of material 
than those might exist; and lie would have life. We'may reasonably suppose that that 
as many degrees ia the ascending scale as be limit is attained by the smallest animalcule 
I actually found in the descending scale of shown by our microscopes; because at that 
I magnitude ; for he would not allow man and point of minuteness, or a little beyond it, the 
bis fellow-creatures to constitute the highest pw>Berties acquired by such extremely small 
degree. On the other hand, Leibnitz believed molecules couiiteTbalauee the other physical 
that, here, the smallest grain of sand, the Iaw% Nature, therefore, instead of producing 
minutest atom, may contain whole worlds a complex machinery which would not act 
which are not inferior to ours hi beauty and under existing circumstances, has adapted her 
variety. The great observer, Jxsuweuboek, ci'catures to those circumstances. Slie has , 
was so completely carried away by his adnii- placed Jier minutest progeny in a liquid me- 
ration of idie new creation revealed to liim by diuni, to whose conditions they are fitted, so 
the microscope, tliat he im.agined an inhiiity as to render such complexity of organis.atiou 
of perfect organisation beyond the infinite unnecessHry. She has ci'eated the marvel- 
details liisplayed by his instruments in every loiia order of microscopic animals which live 
object of living nature. He enthusiastically in water, or on extremely damp substances, 

I supposed that the incredibly slender tails of and which, not wanting either true muscles, 
certain so-called animalcules were com)io8ed vessels, or nerves, are not furnished with 
of tbudouB, muscles, and jointed bones, exactly them. Take a drop of water from the nearest, 
like the tiiil of a rat or a monkey; and, reason- pool or ditch, especially that which ia chai’ged 
I ing thus from nn.alogy, he attributed to these w'ith saline matters and organic siibstanues 
minutest creatures a system ot viscera as in a state of decomposition; submit it to 
complicated as that of the largest animals, i your microscope, and you will be sure to see 
Ehrenberg, led on likewise by false analogy, innumerable minute beings iif active motion ; 
j outste|)ped even Leuwenboek in the marvel- these are Jufusoria, or the animalcules of 
loiis riches of organisation with which he infusions. The name, though it has been 
endowed the Infusoria, giving them nervous criticised, is apt and strictly true. For, 
ganglia, stomachs, muscles, ami entrails. wherever stagnnut water eofitaius decaying 
The latest discoveries com])el us to reject, animal or vegetable matter, it is a true infii- 
Buch ideas, on finding that they are not bsiscd | sioii. All such waters, whether salt or fresh, 
on facts. For, eveu supposing that it were a i are the grand rendezvous of the Infasories. 

I law of nature tliat there is no limit to the I * These minute creatures, so little thought of 
divisibility of matter—and a multitude ofjby the world in general, have a complete 
physical and chemical pl^nomeua tend to ' physiology, anatomy, and natural history of 
prove the contrary—that law would not! their own, which are quite as interesting to 
I . suffice to prove the possibility of an extremely study as those of the larger animals—more 
i complex organisation beyond a certain limit so, perhaps. Because although able and 
I of minuteness. It is well known that many voluminous works on the Infusoria exist, 

' physical aud dynamical phenomena are cousi- their systematic arrangement has to -be re- 
derably alters, or arc even entirely sup- made from the beginning, and their personal 
pressed, when it is attempted to make them biography remains for the greater part a 
occur in too confined a spac^ or on bodies of I mystery. Indeed, the curious forms and 
too minute dimensions. For instance: liquid I vivacious actions exhibited by the majority 
ceases to,.flow, even under he.avy pressure, in of Infusoiues are one great cause of the ab- 
a capillary tebe, whose diameter is less than sorbing attraction which the fticroscope 
a certain fixed menaurement. That circum- exercises on its votaries. It is scarcely pos- 
stance puts a limit to the size of arteries and sible to quit them, liowever fatigued one’s- 
veins. It ia much more consonant, therefore, eyes may be. After a last look, we yield to 
with the laws oi physics to allow that, in these the temptation of one look more. The mira- 
,tiny animals, the fluids penetrate simply by culous instrument liegan its career by killing 
absorption, than to furnish them hypotheti- its foster-father, Swammerdam; and it has 
cally with a heart and a circulation, especially robbed a host ol other devoteeis^ if not of 
as our best instniments do not give ua the their life, at least of their perfect vision, 
least hint of their existence. Besides, we They have become myopic—which should be 
do not find that the elementary parts of a warning to us—in consequence ot gazing 
which the larger animals are composed, gra- too long and too intently at ^eir microcosm, 
dually decrease in size in proportiofi to the But the seduction is irresistirae ; one glimpse 
smaller stature of the animals themselves, at truth and ’ actual life' sets us atmrst for 
^ On the contrai^y, the bkod discs, the muscular more intimate views of nature. The craving ^ 
fibres, and the capillary vessels, are very much; after knowledge ia a passion which is never . 
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satisfied, bat wbicb increases with the snpply case of the Infnsoria, to the physical condi- 
of food. tioDS required for the production of niluia- ' 

In siz'e, the jbifusories range between the ture organisms of the extremest exiguity, 
extreme dimensiops of from one to three Those who doubt the simplicity of their 
millimetres, on the one hand, for the very organisation,, will find a proof of it in watch- 
largest—a millimetre is, aiiproximatively, lug the curious phenomenon of the deeom- 
ratlier less than the twenty-fifth part of an position of sundry of then! (not all), by what 
JBinglish int^—and of a thousandth part of is called diiiluence, wliich tlie writer of this 
that size for the smallest. The mean of theig has often aud often witnessed. The creatn^ 
magnitude is from one to five-tenths of a is alive, in high health aiid^ spirits when, in 
millimetre. The largest appear to the naked consoquence of some cause,* accidental or ih- 
eye like white or coloured points attached to tentional (such ns the contact of air, or the 
mvers submerged bodies, or like fiue dust iutroductiou of a little salt water, ammonia, 
bating- in the liquid. The rest are dtily or spirit), it suddenly falls to pieces, breaks 
visible by tlie aid of the microscope. They itself up into particles, goes off like a column 
are almost all semi-transpareut aud colSur- of smoke, pours itself out, and so gradually 
less; several are green; a few are blue or is reduced to p,toin3. You have before you 
red; a few others are brown or blackish, the singular spectacle of the decomposition 
The simplest, forms of animal life, the pro- of a living creature piece by piece. Soiuetimoa, 
tozoa, that is the Ehizopod group, are com- these detached fragments will swim away 
posed merely (at least in appearance), of a separately for a short time and distance, 
fleshy, homogeneous, glutinous substance, either each urged by its own individual 
called sarcode, wliich hiis no visible organs, bristle which hangs to it, or by the bristles . 
but which is nevertheless vittdly organised, remaining on tlie still-uudissulved portion of 
since it ha.s the power of contracting and the body, until notliing is left. Sometimes 
putting forth extensions indefinitely in the Infusory, when it has partly destroyed 
various ways and directions—since, in short, itself by diiiluence, will check the progress, 
it is endowed with life. No further proof is aud proceed on its course, lialf itself, as if 
needed of the extreme simplicity of organisa- nothing had happened. The accomplished 
•tioii of these. Still, even when they liave no performance of this whimsical freak liM given 
integument proper-, it is not meant to deny rise to many so-called species, which, in fact, 
that they have a surface, like that of flour- are nothing but self-mutilated animalcules. . 
piiste or tliin glue, wheu it has cooled to a Elu-eiiljei-g mistook dissolution diffluenca 
jelly. To tlio company of such humble for an act of reproduction, a laying of eggs 
fellows as these, the sponges have been orsj)awii. He behold the fact, but misin- 
degraded, in spite of their size and their ap- terpreted it. Now, it is certaui, that' if the 
parently elaborate structure. Infusories were possessed of muscular fibre, 

More complex genera and species of real of a tegument capable of offering resistance 
Infusories, astheifarameuiumsaudtbo Lacry- outside, aud of a true stomacb and intestines 
naarias, have distinct outer coats to protect'inside their body, some indication of the 
tliem, which often make them look as if their presence of those organs would be given 
bodies were contkiued in a hairy an^ purse- during the gnidual dissection of the crea- 
like net. Their means of locomotion are turo’a frame, which is effected by the pro- 
cither actively-vibrating cilia (L e., bristles); gro.ssive decomjwaition of difllueneo. 
or long, tine, whip-like filaments, wliich are The order Infusoria, as at present limited, 
moveable in all directions; or stiff styles or Is far from containing all the microsc^ic - 
pegs, which do not vibrate, and which answer animated beings that live in water. .The 
all the'purposes of legs and feet. The Tri- monads, certainly, are many of them merely 
choda lynceusruns about, climbs, stands still, locomotive iilants, such as volvoxes and the 
or swims away, as nimbly as the most agile zoospores of water-weeds ; while othei-8,rao8t 
quadruped, entirely by means of its trans- probably, are the imraatin-e forms of larger 
parent pins. Even in these last-mentioned animalcules. Even the vibrios, including the 
members ,^0 distinct muscular structure, nor walking-stick worm, are now ronumded to 
joints can be detected; they appear to be the realms of botany; so also^of the Des- 
mere prolongations and offshoots of the sar- mideai and the Diatomaceee, which were 
codic body and its shield or pellicle. It is regarded by Ehrenbeng as infusory animal- 
impossible, therefore, to imagine organised cnles. The water-fleas and otlier cyclopes, 
life existing under conditions of greater sim- which greatly resemble minute shrimps and 
plielty. l^tnre has economised both her lobstei-s, belong to a separate division, Ento- 
materials and her power, by deciding that inostraca, of tho class Crustacea. The little 
water shall be the habifat of her minims, eels or anguillules, of different species, found 
Indeed, it ia difficult to conceive by what in vinegar, paste, wet moss, and diseased 
means at all, any oreatui*e of the size of a corn, are marched' off by modern zoologists 
small Infusory could be made to fly through to the class Ento^oa, or intestinal worms 
the air, or to live on really dry land. Buf^ as T4e wheal-animalcules have been deservedly 
■we note with reverence and admiration, promoted, to a much higher rank than fefa- 
nature has adapted her handiwork, in the soria in the scale of being. Under the title 
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of'Eot&toria, they now form a distinct 'olsss 
of the Invertebrate or backbonedess aniiBais. 
The high organisation which they and their 
allies display has raised them to a place not 
'&r inferior to that occupied by the vermi¬ 
form tribes. Of course, all aquatic larvm, 
whether of crustaceans, mollusks, or small 
insects, must be excluded from.the society of 
true-bred Infusoria. 

And true-bred, they are, beyond denial. A 
common mode of their increase is by spon¬ 
taneous division into two i)ortions, each of 
which becomes a perfect indiridnal, to divide 
shortly into' two in its turn. Suppose that a 
pig were an infusory animalcule. Wheu full 
grown, it would first grow still a little 
longer; it would tlien become slenderer 
about the middle of the back, as if laced in 
by a relentless corset, till its waist became 
as slim as that of a wasp or an hour-glass. 
Meanwhile, there w'ould sprout, ou each of 
the two portions of the pig, .a head, or a tail, 
or legs, or whatever else was jiccessary to 
make botit complete animals, ('ertain lufn- 
Bories subdivide by division across; others, 
as the bell-animalcules, lengthwise. In this 
case, it is as if the pig had the power of 
ceasing to be a single gentleman by split¬ 
ting himself along the backbone. With some 
Intusories, it seems to be a matter of indif¬ 
ference whether they subdivide transveraoly 
or longitudinally. But whatever tli^ way, 
iucreasiug thus in geometrical progression, 
the .multitude of Infusorics is at oueo ex¬ 
plained. In summer, auimalcnles are often 
to be seen in the course of ,both these suIh 
divifiional processes. But if we ai'e looking 
out for instances of pure aud unuiixed 
descent, it is hero, assuredly, tliat wo shall 
find it. Such Inl'usories may be cuusidercif 
as aliquot patts of a like parent Infusory 
whicb existed ages and ages ago, wlmse sub¬ 
divisions into two, without ces.sation, endow 
it with a sorb of material immoi-tality. 

Another curious mode of reproduction isl 
by what is called the enc 3 'stiug process, 
which is common also to many of the algm. 
An Infusory stands still, ceases to move, 
draws itself up into a purse or cyst; aud 


someRmes covers itself with a glutinous 
exudation, lu this state it remains for a 
certaii^iiumber of hours or days, during tlie 
course of which the interior of the purse 
may be observed to become filled with a 
crowd of minute creatures, all in the higliest 
state of excitement ahd activity. The inside 
of tfite cyst is like an eating-house which is 

g sBtered with flies in the month of August, 
r it looks like a hive swarming with bees; 
uid, qn beholding it, you almost fancy yqu 
/can hear them hum. This continues till 
f some portfam of the parent-cyst gives way, 
when out stream the miriy prisoners, diverg¬ 
ing in all dii'ections, to sew their forfune in 
world of waters, ' 

iHK It is natural to ask, "With what degree 
IlKaensation or consciousness are these simply- 


coustittfted InfbsorieS gifted?” It is diffi¬ 
cult for us to enter into the i^rsonal fedliogs, 
into the will add individual^, of creatures 
so (differently constituted to ourselves. Many 
of their most remarkaMe features—ench as 
their “ vacuoles,” or the variable empty holes 
that spoutaneously form themselves in the 
substance of their sarcode, particfllariy whea 
Lthey have undergone a fast; and the " con¬ 
tractile vesicles,” which may be seen tfi 
execute rhythmical movements of contraction 
and dilatation at tolerably regular intervals 
—^gerve some purpose in the economy of the 
animals whi(;b can only be vaguely'^guessed 
at, by us. Berhaps the vesicles may aid in 
diffusing through their bodies the liquid 
product of the digestive operation—a sur¬ 
mise which seems in some degree justified 
by their unusual complexity in the genus 
Baramecium. Able writers have bisen un¬ 
willing to allow the Infusoiies any organs of 
special sense, and have doubted whethtfr 
their very I’cmaikable and diversified actions, 
—tlieir dartinga forwards and backwards 
like an an'ow, their crawlings like a leech, 
their leaps, spinnings, and undulations, are 
leally indicative of consciousness. If, how¬ 
ever, tliey are so endowed, as their move¬ 
ments certainly seem to imply, they most 
likely receive their perceptions of external 
Ihiugs from the impressions made upon their 
general surface, and especially upon theii* 
filamentous apj)endageB, In a former num¬ 
ber it has been already stated* tiiat Eating 
is the act which dlsliiiguishes the aninuu 
from the plant. Hunger, therefore, would 
be the fii-st and only sense felt by the lowest 
creatures in creation. Taste, or the feeling 
of repletion, would precede sight, hearing, 
and smell; and consequently, of the seven 
deadly sins, gluttony is the lowest and the 
most abject. Tlie lufusories may at least 
have a sense of appetite before, and of satis¬ 
faction after, their repasts. That they have 
a preference for certain viands, is visible; 
they do not feed by any means indiscrimi- 
uutcly; particular kinds of them are attracted 
by particular kinds of aliraeut. For instance, 
tlic cruslied bodies aud eggs of Eutomostraca 
are so voraciously devoured by the Coleps, 
that its body is quite altered in shape by the 
distension; and certain monads will crowd 
around the body of a dying still-con¬ 
ditioned Eugleue, and nibble at it, with the 
same apparent voracity that a gang of rats 
would overrun and devour the carcase of a 
dead horse. Although their range of sensa¬ 
tions may be narrow, it is still something, 
it is even much, if the Tnfusories enjoy a 
faint sort of feeling’of well-being, after their 
kind. Happiness is often compared to sun¬ 
shine. It is probable that the Great Being 
who has poured out on the human race such 
a transcendent flood of bliss aud light, allaws 
also a dim glimmer of.,conscious comfort to 

* S«e Border-Ltmd, page i!7S, «f the prewst 























p^etrate even w th# obscure depths of 
e^kteuce whereiu the humble animaieule is 
destined to dweU. 

CELTIC BABDS. 

CxRTAiH tombs of a dead people are among 
the monuments, of Europe in the west and 
north, and they are found in northern Asi» 
as far eastward as the river Yenisei, lu 
Denmark, these tombs have been studied, 
and have yielded up some of their secret. 
They are of three kinds, and belong to three 
ages, which may be called the ages of stone; 
bronze, and iron. 

The. stone men produced cromlechs find 
gumts’ chambers. St. Iltut’s herniitage in 
Brecknockshire, Arthur’s stoncin Glamorgan* 
shire, the cromlechs of Anglesey and various 
'V^eleh counties, the Diet’s houses of tho 
Orkneys, Wayland Smith’s cave at Ash¬ 
bury, Berks, and Kit's Coty House on.Blue 
Bell Hill near Kochester, are among the 
records which prove that they found their 
way to Britain. The graves of the stone ago 
are found in Denraai'k, chiefly in groups at 
certain points upon the coast; tliey arc found 
also in the southwest of Sweden, but not 
found in Norway ; they ai'e to be met witli 
not only in parts of England and Holland, 
but also in North Germany, and at the west 
and south of France, I’citugal, and S[:ain, 
Wherever they occur, the plan of these graves 
is the same. They are built of large stones 
carefully smoothed inside, forming a ch.anibev; 
around which the earth is piled into a hillock, 
and a stone circle formed round the foot 
of the hillock, sometimes with stones that 
appear to have beensbronght from a consider¬ 
able distance. All of these graves are found 
to contain unburut bones, with arrow-points, 
lances, knives, and axes made of flint; bone 
utensils, bone or amber ornaments, and vessels 
of elay filled with loose earth that probably 
contained the food supplied to the dead man 
for his last journey. The builders of these 
tombs did not bum their dead, and did not 
work in metal. 

The men of the bronze age buried their 
dead in stone chests, with slones piled over 
them, and day buUt over all into a mound. 
Sometimes their graves are surrounded 
with smallk stone enclosures; but they difier 
from the graves of tbe stone age in contain¬ 
ing clay vessels or urns, enclosing the remains 
of corpses that were burnt. Some hills of 
this age may contain fifty urns, and there 
were many little variations in the way of 
burial; but all the tombs agree in testifying 
that the builders of them burnt their dead. 
They contai n also bronze weapons, the pe¬ 
culiar kind of aXe called the Celt, knives, 
swords, battle-axes, daggers, shields, the war- 
trumpet,—sometimes with enough in it of 
its old life to sound a ghostly war-note at an 
antiquary’s Ups,—hair-pins, combs, bracelets, 
and gold cups. The ^aves of the bronze 


age are to be found p^<8i aides of those 
more ancient hills raised the stone , men 
over their dead. In the tombs of neither 
of these periods is any writing to.be found* - 
The graves of the bronze age extend oyer 
a wider space than those of the preceding 
it. The men therein buried, by help of the 
metal in their tools, could penetrate a coonti!7'> 
could make boats, and thereby disperse them¬ 
selves abroad. But, iuasn^ueh as the stone 
and bronze antiquities are frequently found 
intermixed, it is evident, tliat uue race did 
not extei-minate another. The men of bronze 
settled u|)on the land of stone, and tbe stone 
people melted away, as the Australian natives 
are now melting away in the presence of'the 
colonist, or a% the Anstialiau oak has died 
out, and the kangaroo departed from' ^ 
district around Alelboume, while tbe English 
orchard'ti'ees, and English dogs and horses 
multiply. The bronze age lasted into the 
eighth century, and seems to have begun ia 
Denmark five or six huudi’cd years l»efore tho 
Christian era. It is the age of the Ceils; the 
first occupants of Britain who have left a 
trace upon our language or our soiL 
The Biuuo people are unknown to history. 
Mr. Sullivan, a clever local ivntiquary, from 
whose recent history of the people and dialect 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland- we are 
now drawing information, supposes that they 
were a Tat&r tribe; and, since they themselves 
could only hollow logs with' fire and flint, 
believes that tliey came to ibis country in 
company with the Celts, after having ob¬ 
tained metal weapons and having learned tbe 
construction of some better kind of boat. 
They retained here their distinctive customs, 
and, as tho remains show, did m^L form a 
distinct colony, but wore thinly difiused over 
the laud. Modern Irish, says Mr. Sullivan, 
has certain peculiar i-elations to the mo¬ 
dern Tatdr laiigEages, and that is a_ feet 
to be named in sujiport o^ his opinion. 
Somebody has remarked that there is one 
name for Ireland and for I’ersia, lerne, or 
Erin, and Iran ; that there is nothing in the 
world to be found exactly like the Irish 
round towers, except towers found in Persia, 
and that certain peculiar customs attached to 
wells are common to both peoples. Out of 
a few analogies of this kind very odd theories 
can often be constructed. * 

j Nevertheless it is worth while, whatever 
[ we may think of the stone people, clearly to 
understand that the <16118, who begin tho 
story of our language and our literature, 
were not a single tribe, speaking a single 
dialect. The oldest Celtic remains show 
that there was, from the beginning, a dis¬ 
tinction of tongue between the Celts of 
Wales and those of Ireland, whom we may, 
therefore, separate from one another under the 
names of Carabro-Uelts and Hiberuo-CeltB. 
The firs* Celtic colonists of Ireland camd 
directly trom the continent to Cqnoatfght; 
tiheir descendants are people of Conuahgh^ 
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^0 ‘differ in manners and .dialect from nU 
tiirtr neigliboiira Mr. Sullivan,ior reaSdna 
^liatlie givoHjidentidea them with the tribe^led 
bvBrennns against Kome. When the language 
of the west m Ireland ia compared with the 
oldest names belonging to the history of 
.eastern Britain, it appears that the same tribe 
of Hiberno-Celts first occupied both coasts. 
The five great headlands of Britain, ou which 
are the modem counties of Kent, Liucoln- 
shire, Haddingtonshire, Aberdeenshire, and 
Caithness, were originally called Kent,—in 
modern Irish, cean, the bead. At a very 
early period, the Cambro-Celts changed tlie 
word Kent into Pen, applying it to hills, 
never to promontories. The Cambro-Celtic 
term for capes was corn, a bpni, us in Coni- 
eralL Pembroke was originally called Kent- 
broke, the Pcntland were originally Keiit- 
htnd bills ; change of name following on the 
errival of the Cambro-Celts. It is still a 
tradition in some parts of Wales, that the 
original inhabitants were Irish, and un¬ 
accountable antiquity is ascribed to ilicm 
under the name of Irish cots. Foxes and 
polecats were their dome.stlc dogs and cats. 

The last of the Jiibenio-Celtic colonists 
were those to whose tribes Boadicea (mean¬ 
ing, in modern Irish, beau duci, the wonian- 
le^er), Vortigern (in Irish, fear tiglierna, the 
ruling man), and Vortimer (fear timtbire, 
his minister or lientenaul), belonged. The 
Cambro-Celts lauded on the south and n esl 
ofBritb.in, whence they spread. 'J’hey colonised 
all North Wales, and i)o.sst’ssed, as Piets, a 
part of Scotland, 

Of the old distinction between the two 
races of Celts, the spirit is not yet extinct. 
In Cumberland, Mr. Sullivan tells us, tiic 
same object may be found to have two names, 
one Hiberuo-Celtie, and the other Cambro- 
Celtic. In South Wales, he adds, I have been 
told by a native, who cert«:inly had no tlieory 
whatever upon the subject, that be could 
take up with'Ian Iriebnian, but not with a 
North Welsliman. With only a river l)etween 
them, inborn antipathies arc still displayed 
by the men of Atliloue agaiu-st the men of 
Connaught. 

Pa%iing over the suggestion of a slight 
dasli of the native race of Spain, the Ibcilari, 
which some few of the Celts seem to have 
brought with them, we find,, then, that our 
country was occupied at the outset by three 
sets of men : the mysterious stone people, who 
have left ns notliiug but their graves: and the 
two Celtic nations represented ip oiy day by 
the Irishman and Welshman, whose ancestors 
have left, not graves only, but also fragments 
of a literature. To them we look for the 
first trickhngs of the spring to which we may 
trace back the broad river of English. 

The strangers came in fleets of boats laden 
wiUi fitting men wb{be deeds the bards 
S werp celebrating while the sails wcfe spread 
^and the oars plied. Old Irish history speaks 
^ a people, called the Toads of the Dan 


eountiyr (Teutons of, Dwiao^'i'AlH>ngh 
~ve a name to- Ommaxia must have 
en Celts), a fanibos tripe of'enchontecs. 
Some of that' people settled im a of 
Scotland, and their name clings to the Biyer 
Tweed. There they could arrivb only frpm 
South Denmark wafted ^ a south-iwest 
wind. Ibe people from North. Denmark 
^onld, in the same way, reach Aberdcenshir&' 
where they found hills, and called the land 
by the name still given to Scotland in the 
Irish language, but once given to all Britain^ 
Albbii, and Alban, the hill country. The 
nafiie of Albion came from the north south' 
ward. Some reason can be shown for ^ert- 
I ing’ that these settlers reached our shores 
about five centuries before tbe Christian era> 
and tliat they sailed away from their own 
marshy coasts to find a homo secure from 
flood and pestilence. 

For what songs did the Lur, the bronze 
trumpet of these people, that has lain for a 
thousand years silent within their tombs, for 
what songs did the Lur or the harp furnish 
music ? A few hymns and legends that once 
lived ou the lips of the Erse and Cambrian 
bards remain to us yet, now and then the 
old trumpet still yields an uncertain sotmd. 
The Erse or Gaelic bards were those not only 
of Ireland, but ot Scotland also, which 
received its name, and much of its old colo¬ 
nisation from the. Irisli Celts. The Scotch 
Gaelic an»l Irish Gaelic were as brother 
tongues, to which the language of the Cym- 
rians was bnt a cousin.. Erse yields the 
oldest songs and—though that is oompai-ar ■ 
tively recent—also the oldest of the written 
records, probably, indeed, the most ancient 
relics of a written Uljprature extant in a 
modern European tongne. Irish tradition tells 
us do\ibtful stories of a poet named Amii‘gin 
who wjw chief bard to his princely brothers 
nearly three thousand years ago; of Cir Mac 
Cis, his contemporary, and of the dignified 
bards, orOllamhs, who,sooD afterwards, under 
Tigbermnas, were permitted to wear six 
colours in their gai-meuts, being only one 
colour less than tbe number worn by kings 
themselves. Women, too, harped before the 
armies of returning heroes. Moriat was a 
king’s daughter—daughter to the king of 
South Munster in the fourth century before 
our era. At her fatber’s cqurt,jMaon, the 
heir of an usurped throne, refuge. 

Maon loved Moriat, but Moriat concealed 
her answering affection. Maon went to the 
French court, and became a mighty warrior. 
Moriat in South Munster beard of the'fame 
of his deeds, love made her'a poetess, and she 
extolled them in an ode, which also urged 
the prince to wrest his father’s throne from 
the usur{)er. The chief harper at her father’s 
court, carried the ode to France, and sang it 
before Maon. Maon avenged hia. father’s 
death, and made a qa.een of Moriat. 

In the first years of the Christian era lived 
Connor, a king of Ulster, whose -reign fur- 
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luihes “the subject of, twrhftps, the oldest forsaken it, had I not coiae wilh Naolse. 
known song of the Celtic baraa. Connor Dear are jDuii&j and Dunfift, dear is the 
was at a feast in the house of one of his lofty Dun towering above; • dear is Inis 
miuisteri^ Feidlim Mac Doill, when the wife Drayon, too, and dear to nje. Dunsaivne. 
of his host gave birth to a daughter. A Coilcuan, oh Coilcnan! where Ainle and 
Druid foretold that the child just born would whei e ArJan would resort; too short, alas I 
be the cause of great wars between Con* was my stay, and that of Nooise, in the west 
naught and Ulster, in which Coiinaught of Alban. Glenlee, oh Glenlee! beneath the 
'would prer.ail. The chiefe counselled that the« shade of thy thickets 1 often slept; 6sh,, 
cluld should be skin. Connor, however, venison, and prime of badger, on these 
declared that he would watch over her, and have I feasted in (|leulce. Oh, Gleumessan,. 
in due season marry her; he therefore took (Sleiiniessau ! rich were thy herbs, and brig^ii 
lier to his court, and caused her to be nyr- thy winding paths; lulled by falling streams 
lured in a well-fortified tower, to which none we reposed above the grass-ckd slopes of 
' had access but her attendants and the kill’s Messaii. Yale of Eithe! O vale of Eithe t 
I favourite, the poetess Leabharcham. The there was my tii-st dwelling fixed ; boauteoua i 
! Druid, abiding by his threat of evil, called are its woods i« smile of morning’s light; at 
j the girl Deardra. eve long lingers the sun in vale of Eithe. 

j Deardra grew up, and became, of course, “ Glcnarchoji, Glenarclion ! fair is the vale 
I the most beautiful and accomplished person ofDiomehou; never was man more sprkhtly 
in the kingdom. One snowy day as Deardra tliaa my Naoise in vale of Arehon. Oh, Glen- 
! and Leabharcham were looking out of win- d.ariia, Glcndariia! my love remains with all 
dow, they saw a man killing a calf; some of who inhabit it; sweetly sang the cuckoo on 
I the blood fell upon the snow, and a raven bending bough, high over vales of Glen- , 

! came and fed upon it. The damsel, yearning daiiia. Dear to rne is tliiit eastern shore, dear 
! after love, exclaimed, “Would that I were in aie its waters, flowing over pure sahd; never 
i the arms of a man who is of tlio three would 1 liave left it had 1 not come with my 
I colours I tow see ; his skin like snow, his love, i’amwell for ever, fair eoiusls of Alban ; 

; hair black .os the raven’s wing, and on his your bays and your vales shall no more 
' cheeks a red deep as the blood of the calf.— delight me ; watching the sons of UisneaoU 
Such a young man there is now in the court, at the chase, often 1 sat delighted on thy 
i said her instructress, and his name is Naoise, eli/rs.” 

1 the son of Uisneach.—Deardra, having heard On their way to Connor’s palace the three 
j more of Naoise, said that she was passionately brothers were, by his order, treaehcrously 
1 charmed by the description of his features, slain. The young men were laid in one of 
j and should be in torment till she saw him. the old grave.s that we have been describing, 

! Leabharcham, therefore, temijted Naoise into and over it Deardra sang with her last 
i the tower, and the young man, soon after- breath;— 

j wards, with help from his brothers Ainle “ Sons of a king, cause of tliese my flowing 
and Ardan, surprised the garrison, and ’tears ; three lions on the hill of Umah ; three 
i carried off Deardra. They fled to the coast, on whom the danglitei-s of Ereatan doated— 

I took ship, and reached Alb.an (Scotland) hi three hawks of the hill of Gnilinn—sons of a 
■ safety. 'J’he king of Alban gave to the throe king to wliom wai^iora made obeisance, atod 
j brothers land on the western coast .and in to whom heroes yielded homage,'I’liree pillara 
I the. isles. But the king afterw'ards was of the headlong bursting battle were the 
j tempted by the beauty of Deardra, to make three youths of Sgatlia. Dark were their 

I wai- for her sake on her husband. After bruws, tlieir eyes flashed brightly, their 

j many battles Naoise was compelled to fortify cheeks were .as the embers of flame. Their 
I himself m an*isknd with hw wife and fol legs were as the ilowii of swans, active and, ” 
lowers. Then Naoise sent for help to his graceful were their limbs, soft and gentle 
friends, the nobles of Ulster, and the nobles were their hands, their arms were fair and 
went to the king, by whom the prophecy was manly. The high king of Ulster was my' 
not forgotten. He veiled designs of treachery betrothed,—him I forsook fgr Ibve of 
under the sbowo'f forgiveness, and gave to Naoise, after him my days will be fewl I will 
the friends of l^aoiso and his two brothers, sing their funeral dirge. Men wlio diggest 
friends of his own as hostages for the as- their gr.avo, make not»tlieir tomb ilaripw; 
Burance of good faith. Thereupon help was in tlie grave I will be with them, sorrowing and 

sent, the king of Alban was vaiiquisbcd, and lamenting. Their three shields and three 

Naoise, Ainle, and Ardan returned to Erin, sjieais oft formed the bed beuoath them ; their 
In vain Dear^a warned them not to hurry three hounds arid three hawks shall hence- 
to their ruin. She sat with tliem on tlie forth be without hunters of game, the three 
deck, and while the shores of Alban were pillars of battle, three youths of Conall Gear- 
receding from her view, chanted the lament nach. The three collars of their three hounds 
of Deardra,—one of the oldest of the poems draw groans from my bursting lieart; with, 
left ns by the Celtic bards:— me they were in keeping. I weep at sight 

“ Dear to me is that eastern shore, dear is them. Never was 1 alone until this day, when 
Alban, land of wonders; never would 1 have your grave is preparii^; though W6 often 
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crossed the solitary waste, I never^ was in 
loneliness. My sight h^ins to fail, for I 
l»ve seen thy grave, my Naoise 1 soon shall 
my spirit fly away, for the people of my 
lamentation live not.” 

We have shortened that last dirge from 
a little book—^Poema of Oisin, Bard of Erin, 
&c.—^in which Mr. J. IT. Simpson, the Irish 
antiquary, has lately published translations of 
some of the ancient poems of his country. 
A Welsh scholar; Mr. D. W. Nash, has also 
published—^under the name of “ Taliesin, or 
tiie Bards anrl Druids of Britain ”—a larger 
critical worl[, including valuable translation 
of choice remains of the earliest Welsh 
bards. Thesq volumes will enable us to sound 
again a steady note from tlie Bronze Horn. 

To this d^, in Irish cabihsj women croon 
songs of the Feuii (ancient militia) of Erin who 
Imve been, from almost the earliest days of 
our era, the theme of Irish song. The Fenii’s 
day of greatest glory was in the reign of 
Cormae Mac Art, about the middle of the 
.third century, when Fionn Mac Cnmluil of 
the tribe of Baoisgne was their leader. This 
army of Ireland was in the pay of tl)e Irish 
kings, billeted during the winter season on 
the i>eople, and receiving its hire from the 
kings, but obliged in summer to depend for 
food upon fishing and hunting, and for pay 
upon the value of the skins of beasts they 
hunted. They were swora to defend the 
country and the coast, to uphold the rights of 
the crown, and to secure the lives and pro- 
, perty of the people. They ate one meal 
»-day, and cooked the meat for a whole com¬ 
pany with hot stones in a single pit. Deep 
marks of these fires are still found upon Irisli 
soil, and are called by the country [leople 
Fulacht Fian. After dinner they made beds , 
with care ; brauches of trees next the ground, . 
moss over them, and rushes over all, formed 
the three beds of the Feniit, In tinic of peace 
their force was of three battalions with three 
thousand meffin each. In time of war tliese 
numbers were more than double. Tliere | 
were set' over them and under each chief of j 
battalion rulei’s of ten, rulers of fifty, rulers | 

. of a hundred. The man called in old chroui- j 
cles j4ar C'omhlan, a man able to fight a: 
hundred, is the man who led a hnndred intoj 
battle. Every soldier of the force was re¬ 
quired by Fionn to swear that when he mar¬ 
ried it would not be for a woman’s wealth, 
but for her virtue and her courtesy—that he 
would wrong no wonjan—never deny meat 
or drink, when he could give it to the poor, and 
that he would never refuse to fight nine men 
other nation. 

.^^Also Fionn closed his * ranks against 
j^tbose whose relatives did not formally 
abandon their own right of blood revenge in 
case a spldiey slionld be slain, and leave the 
matter wholly to his comfirades. That was the 
first the ten qualifications for admittance 
into the army of the Fenii. The second was' 
that the youth should he well acquainted,! 


with the t^dve bocSts of poetry, and shoitid 
be able to compose verses, l^iraly, he was to 
be perfect master of defence. To prove this, 
he was set up to his knees in ai field of sedge, 
having in his hands a target and a hazel sta^ 
as long as a man’s arm. Nine experienced 
soldiers, from a distance of nine lidgra of . 
land, then hurled their spears at him in the 
same moment, and if one spear wounded him 
^le was dismissed with a reproach. Fourthly, 
he was to run well, and know how to defend 
himself while fiying. He was made to mn 
through a wood, with a start of a tree’s 
breath, pursued by the whole host of the 
Feuii; if he was, overtaken or wounded 
hetwas sent away as being too sluggish a 
recruit. Fifthly, he was to prove strength of 
arm. Sixthly, he was to run through a wood 
in chase with his hair tied up, and be dis¬ 
carded if the hair broke loose and fell about 
his shoulders. Seventhly, he was to be so 
swift and light of foot as not to break a rotten 
stick by treading over it. Eighthly, he was 
to be able to leap over a tree as high as his 
forehead, and to stoop under q tree that was 
lower than his knees. Ninthly, he was to 
be able while muning, without lessening his 
speed, to draw a thorn out of his foot. Tepthly, 
he was to take an oath of fidelity to the com¬ 
mander of tlie Fenii. Of all which condi¬ 
tions, gravely says an Irish antiquary, “ So 
long as these terms of admission were 
exactly •insisted upon, the militia of Ireland 
were an invincible defence to their country, 
and a terror to rebels at home and enemies 
abroad.” 

Oisin the greatest of the ancient Irish bards 
(transformed by Mac Plierson into the Scotch 
Ossian) was Fioun’s son, and Fergus Fibheoil 
, (sweet lips) was the chief bard of Fionn, the 
heroic favourite of Cormao O’Oonn, king of 
Irjcland. 

In tlib days of Oisin the Fenii were sup¬ 
pressed by force. The national army had, by 
disseutions within its own body, split into 
two clans, the Olanua Boisgue, commanded 
by Oisin, and the Clanna Morna, then pro¬ 
tected by the king of Munster. The two clans 
fought for precedence, and at Iqpt, defying the 
power even of the king, were suppressed by 
royal troops in a great battle, during which 
(Jsgar, the son ot Oisin, was slrun by the 
king’s owii hand. Ope Irish chrgnicle says 
that in tliis battle all perished except Oisin 
himself, who lived on until he was old enough 
to have that dialogue with S.aint Patrick, of 
which many passages are still repeated by 
the peasantry of Mayo. The whole of it has 
been preserved in sundry mauuacripta by 
antiquarians of past years. 

Saint Patrick bids Oisin awake and attend 
to the psaim, but Oisin replies. My swiftness 
aud ray strength have deserted me; since the 
Fenii, with Fionn their chief, are no longer 
alive: for clerks I have no attachment, and 
their melodies, are not S4^eet to me. Patrick, 

I have heard melody better than your music, 
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great thdngb it be; the mocking ripple of the 
rivulet, the roarinu of the calves, these were 
the music of the Teuii. I have not heard 
music BO good as this of Nature from the 
beginning of the great world up to this time ; 
1 am aged, gloomy, and grey-headed, and my 
remrd is not towards the clerks on hills, 
O Patrick, hard is thy service, and shameful 
is it for you to reproach me for my appear- 




•forsake the clergy of the cross. The small 
dwarf who attended Monn had paltry bones; 
yet he pkyed melodiously on the harp, whilst 
I am here in grief with the clergy. Then 
Oisiu proceeds to magnify his past enjoyments, 
and St. Patrick replies as becomes his oihee, 
but Oisin cries, Little do I believe in tby 
speech, thou man from Porno with white 
boots, that Fionn the generous hero is now 
with demons and devils. Upon this subject 
the bard and the saint argue tugethei stoutly, 
and there are some tonchos of a fine pathos 
in Oisin’s pleading on behalf of the dead 
heroes. He counts as equal to eternal toi-ture I 
one day only in company with clergy of the 
bells. He tells Patrick the great story of 
the Battle of the Hill of Slaughter, which 
ended the wars of the Penii, which ended the 
life of his son, high-iuiuded Osgar of the 
weighty strokes. Patrick blends compliment 
with a remorseless condemnation of the souls 
of heroes; Oisin, at his rejieated request, tells 
of the blows struck by hero upon hero, and 
of the words spoken by the men of buttle. 
The narrative is long and full of incident; iu 
fact, a Celtic novel, as related by the bards. 
When ail haa been told, the argument is 
resumed, and presently again breaks oiT, while 
Oisin, who sings pertinaciously of Fionn and 
the Fenii relates to the saint the magic tale 
of Fiona’s chase ; the argument grows hot 
again, till Oisiu, mentioning the time of the 
euobantment of Fionn and the Fetaii, St. 
Patrick calls upon him for th.at song, and gets 
it. When it is finished, Oisiu again pleads 
for the Fenii, and begs Saint Patrick to for¬ 
sake the clergy, and conduct the heroes into 
heaven. Being reprimanded, the bard })ro- 
nusesto talk of Fenii no more, and is rewarded j 
by receiving meat from the saint’s house-1 
keeper, which he supposes to lie sent direct 
from the Eternal City. Tlie starved poet 
being refreshed, talks of the Fenii again, and 
labours cunningly to get St. Patrick’s promise i 
that he will talk with him about tliem when j 
i'l heaven, in a discreet whisper. The saint 
declares that even a whisper would he heard; 
and at last tiie old man meekly declares that 
he is.prepared to march speedily towards the 
youthful ci^. The poem thus tells of tlie 
last days of the bard of Erin: Poi-tentous 
danger tropi death did come full severely on 
Oisiu for a time; alas! then he had no 
attaohmait left for the mighty Osgar, nor for 
Fionn of the hosts. Memory nor sense re- 
msined in his head ; his eyes were blind, 
sufibring sorrow: tom was that merry, mag¬ 


nanimous heart, which had . been mighty in 
battles df weighty hosts. 

To Feargus Fibheoil, chief bard of Fionn, 
are .attributed many pf the extant songs upon 
the battles of the Fenii. He was prmsed 
alwaye as the tmly-ingonious, the snperior- 
in-knowledge, the skilled in the choice of 
words, by Bucceediug Celtic poets. He is espe- 
' daily remembered for the songs with which 


batlle. > 

Our Celts clung to their bards, and gave 
them honourable place long after iiruidawere 
no more, and it was of course from lip to lip 
that thdr songs passed, until men lived who 
Lad tlio magic art of fining them on paper. 
In the annals compiled by Tigernacli, in the 
eleventh century, and extant still, live many 
ancient Bardic Songs and Leuoudary Histo¬ 
ries ; others appear iu the annals of the Five 
Masters, and in such local records as thp 
Annals of Ulster and Inuisfallen. There 
survives also a, legendary collection called 
the Psalter of Cashel, written at the close 
of the ninth century. The Scottish Celts 
have not a written literature equally vene¬ 
rable for its age, but the metrical Albanic 
Duan, a historic^ and of course bardic and 
legendary poem, is said to belong to the 
eleventh century. The transcripts of the 
songs of the Welsh bards cannot bo traced 
with certainty to a date earlier than the 12th 
century, but there can be little doubt tliat 
from the harp of Taliesin a few genuine 
strains yet echo among the hills. Fragments 
of written Welsh exist which may be referred 
to the tenth, or possibly even the ninth cen¬ 
tury, but they are simply glosses upon previ¬ 
ously existing manuscripts, written probably 
by some of the.first Welsh monks, in the 
native tongue. The oldest of these, for ex¬ 
ample, are glosses on a jwrtion of the treatise 
of Eutychius, the, grammarian, and some 
others are on the text of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Of the laws of Howel Ddit/koorapiled in 
the tenth century, the oldest manuscript 
belongs to the twelfth century. That also is 
the period of the oldest known manuscript 
coutainiug songs of tlio Welsh banU, iu a 
volume called the Black Book ot Caermar- 
then. It contains a Dialogue between 
Myrddin (Merlin) and Taliesin; the Graves 
of the Warriors ; the Predictions of^Meiiin 
from his Grave; and eight or *eu miscel¬ 
laneous songs and- elegies. The greater 
number of the poems ascribed to Taliesin 
were not reduced to writing till a century or 
two later, wheu they were set down in the 
Bed Book of Hergest, six liuudred years 
after the supposed date of their composition. 
The lied Book of Hergest, in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, contains more than 
seven hundred pages, and is written ia 
double columns. Its^last pages were written 
in the fi^eenth century, the rest certainly 
not earlier than the fourteenth. Nearly 
two-thirds of the remains left to us by 
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OymriAn bards are aecribed to Taliemn, '\itbo 
lived at Kin^ Arthur’s court in the sixth 
. oeotury, and of the residue much is attributed 
to Aneiirin, Merlin, and Llywnrch Hen, • 

In the laws of Howd the Good, compiled 
in the tenth century by a commission of 
thirteen of the most learned men in Wales, 
.and enacted by that king, we learn what was 
at that time the rank held by the Celtic 
bard. Tlic king’s bard was tenth in the list 
of hie oificers,' and ranked between the 
queen’s ciLaplain and the criei*. The fine fur 
his murder was nine hundred and nine cows 
with three, advancements, lie was, in the 
tenth centnry, simply a singer or composer of 
songs. He .was to sing at the board of the 
king in the common hall, and at the desire of 
the queen. , If the queen required a song in 
her chamber, the liard was to sing three 
verses concerning the Hattie of Camlan. He 
Wiis to sing a song to the msister of the house¬ 
hold whenever he was directed to do so, and 
said the laws : “ If there should be fighting, 
the bard shall sing Unbenaeth Prydain (the 
Monarchy of Hritain) in front of the battle." 

In the halls of the lesser chieftiiins, the 
bald doubtless was genealogist, family his¬ 
torian, instrnclor. There were also itiuci'ant 
harpers wiio seciu’cd to themselves great 
gain by wandering from ciistle to castle, 
joining in every great festivity, and askiiig 
gifts that it became not the honour of chiefs 
to refuse. Tlie praise of the chiefs who were 
most liberal to them was carried by these 
bards up and down the land. The laws of 
Howel ordain that when the bard shall ask a 
gift from a prince he shall sing one song ; 
when he asks a baron, let him sing tliree 
songs ; should he ask a vassal, let him sing 
until he falls asleep. 

In the eleventh centnry lived the great 
Piince Gruffydd ap Cynau, who refoniied 
abuses among the bards, and, being an Irish¬ 
man born, introduced from Ireland certain 
changes in ffmir music. He divided the 
bards into classes under the three gi-and 
orders of poets, heralds, and musicians. The 
musicians were of three kinds—harpere, 
players on the erwth, or fiddle, and singers 
to thcMlarp. Grull'ydd’prohibited the bards 
from asking fw unreasonable gifts—such as 
the prince's horse, hawk, or greyhound, and 
fmythiug beyond a certain price, or priceless, 
because not* to be rejdaced. This prince is 
Bald to have been the first who oi’ilered the 
Sarmation of chairs for victors in the bardic 
oi^j^sts’; but the chair bard is mentioned in 
tbOilawB of Howel, and there is a legend that 
evqj> in the seventh century Cadwellader sat 
1]),.'% Congress or Eisteddfod. 

sixth century the great bard Taliesin 
(dU^ug forehead), son of Henwg, is referred. 

patron was Urien Bhcgcii, a British 
'chieftain. The territory‘‘of Itheged was the 


Biiena of constant battle between the Britons 
and the leaders of the Angles ; but the only 
hostile chieftain named by Taliesiu is called 
Flammdwyn (the flame^b^rer), and has been 
supposed to mean Ida the Anglian invader. 
Many of the poems asciibed to the bard 
Taliesin were the productions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but we are per¬ 
mitted to believe that genuine strains of his 
songs to [Jrien survive in words like these:— 
“ In this year he who is the provider of wine 
and meal and mead, and is of manliness with-. 
out ferocity, and of conquering valour with 
hiS swarms of spears, and his chief of bands, 
and his fair banners, with him all his followers 
win be in tlie fight; and his hoi'se under 
him, in sustaining the battle of Mynaw. 
There will be abundance, besides eight score 
of the same colour of calves and cows, milch- 
cows and oxen, and all good things also. 
We should not be joyful were Urien slain j 
he is beloved of his countrymen ; he terrifies 
the trembling Saxon, who, with his white 
hair wel, is carried away on his bier, and his 
forehead bloody; bloody are the feebly 
defended men, and the man who was always 
insolent; may their wives be widows. I 
have wine from the chief: to me wine is 
most agreeable: it gives me impulse, aid, 
and head before lifting up the spear in the 
faee-to-face conflict. Door-keeper listen! 
Wiiat noise is that! Is it tiie earth that 
shakes, or is it the sea that swells, rolling its 
white heads towards tl>y feet 1 Is it above 
tlie valley 1 It is Urien who thrusts. Is it 
above the mountain ? Tt is Urien who con¬ 
quers. Is it beyond the slope' of tho hill 1 
It is Urien wlio w'ounds. Is it high in anger ? 
It is Urien who shouts. Above the I'oad, 
above tlie plain, above all the defiles, neither 
on one side nor two is there refuge for Uiem. 
But tliqse shall not sufier hunger who take 
spoil in his company, the provide of suste- 
iiaiice. With its long blue streamers, the 
child of deatli was his spear, in slaying his 
enemies. Ami until 1 fall into old age, into 
the sad necessity of death, may 1 never 
smile if I praise not Urien.” 

But Urien fell under the swords of the 
Angles, and it is the battle of Cattraeth, 
fatal to the clans of Bheged, that gave to the 
great bard Aneurin a theme for his chief 
poem—the Gododin. « 


Now ready, prlco Five Shilliugs and iilxpence, neatly 
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A NEEDLE OF SENSE IN A HAY¬ 
STACK OF LAW. 

SiNCB the compleiioii of my purchase of 
the shop next door from Junes* mid the settle¬ 
ment of Mi.Tapes’b little account iui the same, 
it has been my good fuituuc to meet with a 
treatise on Conveyancing, thopei Hs.d of which 
has tendedcoubideiahly to ullayauyiebiduum 
of ill-humour which that tniiisactiun may 
have left behind. It is entitled “ A Complete 
Manual of Short Cunveyaiuiun,” and is the 
pioduction of “Herman L. Trior ofIJucolu’s 
Inn,Esquire, Banister at Law.” I gratefully 
recognise m it a siguiticaut poitcut of the 
dowiilal of “gtnoral Avoids.” 

“Tlie defects of the piesent system of 
convc} aneing,” remarks its authoi (who it 
must be ever lemcuibered speaks with all 
tlie authority which a wig cm confer), 
“ obviously coiiaist nut so much m any legal 
.technicalities in which the subject is involved 
(which in most trausautioiis aic, or need to 
be very tiiflmg), as its notoiions veibiage, 
arising iiom the want of sound uniform jirin- 
ciplcs of^thought, imd language. An existing 
evil, this,” heproceedsto state, “ of the magni-. 
tudoof which no one, pcihaps, can proiioily 
judge until hehas made the liouHlideattemptof 
aaceitaining by actual peiusal whatsis lease 
or mariiage settlement can be all about.” 
Ml. Herman Prior then specifies two diffi¬ 
culties whiuli stand in the way of any reform, 
one, “.the superstition that the old form at 
present in use is (as the phrase goes) moie 
formal,"—the other'the not unnatural appie- 
hension that attorneys might keep aloof from 
tho chamber of a eouveymicer whose concise¬ 
ness lopped off the pimcipal pait of tlieir 
eraolumenis. 

These dimculties I find Mr. Fi ior disposes of 
by the simple application of a little common 
sense. “Asregards the first,” he stales, “it 
would seem competent to any writer or drafts¬ 
man, however humble, to adopt a set of forms 
pui porting to contain just what is necessary 
and no more—^the answer to objectors of 
course being: If anything else can oe proved 
to be essential, by all means odd it, if not, 
where is the authority for its iinposilion ? 
For the solution oi the difficulty, he refers his 
leaders to ilie rejioi't of the Beglstratiou 
Cunimi ttee, in wh ich it is euggeate iY that th e 
* We. SU, pass 261, of tlio pi ossut volume. 


remuneration of solicilurs should be regulated 
otherwise than by tho louglh of the iustru- 
ments which ^hey are called upon to prepare. 
Formerly, general practitioners of motiicine 
woTo paid in proportion to the quantity of 
physic tliey adniiuistereil; and the jiumber 
of patients that were dosed to death, can 
only he measured by the number of clients 
ttiat are now driven ma<l by complicated 
law-deeds, or diiveii to ruin by ill-regulated 
law charges. Nor is tho effict of the 
prcscul system encuurjtrtiig to tho honest 
lawyer. “If,” said Loid Lvndhurst, in the 
House of Loi*ds,* “a solicitor diew a deed or 
will of a given number of iolios, he was 
entitled to a certain fee ; whoteas, if ho sat 
down, and, by bestowing groat pains upon the 
document, succeeded in abnciging its great 
length by one half, bo would lose half his 
remuneiation.” A premium is therefore 
lield out for wordiness, and tlie solicitor’s 
Intel cst is made to stand in direct antagonism 
to that of his client. 

Mr. Prior makes mention of two other 
points in tho present system most requiring 
curiectiou, namely, “the employuneut of 
recitals and llie almost invariable want of 
generalisation.” These delects it is his bold 
design to remedy*! “ the fiist by the entire 
omission of recitals. The second by endeavour¬ 
ing to employ in each instance Tgeneral term 
wide and safe enough to render unnecessary 
eitlier the employment of alternations, or the 
tedious sjiocificatiou of particulars.” These 
are the main facts which I gather from my 
peiusal of the book. 

In order, however, to allay any apprehen¬ 
sion which the piomuigatlon of such a sys¬ 
tem miglit create in the bosom of Mr. Tapes 
and his professioual brethren, I*am glad to 
find that the writer “ disq|aims any intention 
of ]>roducing a treatise which should aspire 
to render every man his own conveyancer.” 


language in legal documents will deiu.and, 
more than ever, the aid oi protossioual skill 
and experience. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, having 
derived so much saftsfaction from tho perusal 
of tho treatise myself, I at once determined 

* On Warch 26, ISAS, in tUo Debate on tlie Gwirtof 
Ohmeoty Bill. S 
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,to Mesent Mr. Tapes with a espy <if 11* So 
^ (Isli^hted was I, in facl^ with the discovery j 
iibar aoy KenUomaa who bad arrived at the 
dignity oC^cristemaMaw, should dare thus | 
prscticany to iiiq>fl|pi the **wiadom of euc-i 
cessive ages,” that I rushed off incontiueutly I 
to Tape^ and, interrupting hitu in the elabo¬ 
ration of the seventy-first folio of a draft 
assignment of a cow-shed, desired his imme¬ 
diate perusal of the book, and as sound and 
^edy an opinion of it as he could give. 
“^Before you rive me that opinion, however, 
Mr. Tapes,” 1 said (and every book in his 
extensive law library seemed to niter a hollow 
groan at the words]^ “allow me to tell you a 
short story: 

“Once upon a time, the philosophers of the 
period were thrown into great perjdexity by 
the assertion that a bowl of water coiiUining 
a live fish did not weigh mqre than the same 
bowl and water weighed without the lisli. 
Oto what principle of pneumatics, hjilro- 
atatics, or hydraulics, this eecentnc doctrine 
could be accounted for, the philosophers were 
unable to determine. At length one of the 
body—a young man probably, and evidently 
an unworthy member of that gi-ave and reve¬ 
rend society—suggested that it might be as 
well, before exhausting any more theories, to 
weigh the bowl. This being dune, lo! the 
bovri and water when it contained the fish, 
proved to be heavier than the bowl and water 
without the fish, by exactly so much as the 
weight of the fish. Now, I wish you to 
understand, Mr. Tapes, that, in my view of 
the matter, the antlior of this book is the 
unworthy pbilosopher who iias had the teme- 
rity.io weigh the bowl.” 

f Bttbse^ently made it my business to 
learn Mr. Tapes’s opinion of the book, which 
he gave me iii this wise; 

“Sir,” said that gentleman, in his severest 
legal manner, “I have perfised and examined 
the treatise which you submitted to me, and 
I am bound to say, that it very fairly meets 
the requirements (however exorbitant they 
may be) of a loose, and legally speaking 
degenerate age, and contains many ad¬ 
mirable forms. You will be aware, however, 
at t^ same time, that the mauy excellent 
and matured forms which are at present in 
use have been sanctioned by the accumulated 
wisdom'of spccessive-” 

“Ml. Tapes,” I interrupt, “no more of 
that an yon love me. Are you aware that 
tibe venerable sapience of which you were 
about to speak, consigned your fellow-creature 
to vAe gallow(^ up to a period not very 
Mtoioto, for stealing sheep, or for stealing 
^asything that was woith more than ten-* 
pence ? It consigned others to the terrible 
tprturu of the peine torte et dure ? It made 
it ^ecessaiT that before tjie absolute owner¬ 
ship of pn^rty could pass from vendor 
to purcbostA that an absurd teremoDy 
should be gone throogb, which ^ou your- 
■self will remember as^ivel8|>of seism} That 


8o subsequent^ rCtotecRed a dsoree that •two 
»ry deeds (the one ai^oseid to be executed 
the the day before the other) riieuld be neoes- 
ius sfloy to a aonveyanoa of Jaw iu ^s place 
uc- of one? That remedied again, it ruled by 
tly a Parliamentary enaotmwt, that one deed 
bo- should be as eifectaal for the some purpose 
aft as two ? At this very day makes it In- 
ne-1 u'^mbent upon me, before I can be admitted 
kudito copyhold property, to be placed at one 
ve. exti'emity of a long stick, the steward bf the 
'cr, I manor at the other, and two tenants by coot 
his of Court Boll dinging on indiscrimina^y by 
ow the 'centre ; 1 having eventually to pay very 
i a handsomely for niy share in this genteel 
com'edy ? Now, Mr. Tapeia I would ask you if 
the this is the most desirable mnndation on which 
by to erect om great system of jurisprudence, and 
iiig whether it may not be possible, after aU, that 
me the wisdom of successive ages should turn 
ah. out to be not absolutely infallible ?” 
ro- To this Mr. Tapes made answer by asking 
ine roy permission to state a case. “ Bupposing," 
ere said tliat gentleman, “ that I had mane use of 
klie the remai?:ahly concise form which I find at 
tly page sKty-six of Mr. Prior’s book, instead of 
ve- the more solid and lengthy conveyance which 
as I prepared for yon some little time ago. Sup- 
to pose that this deed of conveyance should at 
tlie some future period come under tlie investi- 
sh, gation of a lawyer of—we will say—-not very 
ter liberal views, and that he, not recognising the 
the familiar verbiage of the usual form, should 
to throw a doubt on its validity. Before 
of whom would the doubt be argued ? Before 
the the very men who are most notoriously 
ne- wedded to precedent, and who look upon any 
depaiture from the rule laid down by the 
to accumulated wisdom of suceoastva ages, with 
ich orthodox liorror. This being the ease, I mnst 
state that I shall not incur the responsibility 
est ofadoptpig the shoit form (excellent though 
led 1 allow it to be) until the svstera of con- 
md veyancing, of which it is the fruit, shall have 
lets received the sanction of Pariiament.” 
ley Assuming tlie latter argument urged by 
ing Ml. Tapes to possess some show of reason, 
ad- I will merely, by one example, endeavour to 
'er, explain what it is the design of Mr. Prior to 
eut effect,and 1 will leave ittomyreaderatodecide 
in whether an application to Parliament, re¬ 
ted suiting in the adoption of his ^tem, 
would confer any lasting benefit upon the 
of public/ In the conveyance of the banrber’s 
hat shop from Jones to myself,—which may 
ere be taken as a fair average speoiuen of a 
are simple conveyance in fe&—I find a wondrons 
ary expenditm-e of words. It commences with a 
itig voluminous recital of the deed whereby Jones 
en-* became posaessoi' of the property. It then 


one to sell and the ether to buy. Then, 
follows the witiiesring part, and an elaborate 
statement of the amount of parobsse-money, 
and that Jones gives me a reeeint for the 
same. Then, that gentleman, after noondering 
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«J>oiit for ft eonsidemljlB period in«lliib 7 <iBtli 
of verbal diffioulty, nunta ftnd ooav^ the 

I >reini8w, together'With a great ma&y privi- 
egea nod apportenancea, and all the i^te, 
aoa all deedi^ aod a great muy other eon* 
tingont advantagea Imides. 'fhen, 1 hnd 
that I am required to have and to hold the 
{iremiaea in uie way therein somewhat fnlly 
apeciiled. Then, I declare that my wife sWi 
not be entitled to dower; finally, Jones, 
not* to be behindhand, plunges into such a 
confused sea of covenants and declarations, 
that it is only by the professional assistance 
of Mr, Tapes I am enabled to specify them 
generally as “That he is lawfolly seised. 
Has gooil right to convey. For quiA en¬ 
joyment, Free from incumbrance, and For 
fui-ther assurance.” 

Now, in turning to the two hundred and 
ninety-eighth page of Mr. Prior’s Manual, 1 
find a conveyance of precisely the same nature 
as the above, contained within the simce of 
fifteen printed lined, and consisting (exclusive 
of the parcels, which it is his design to place 
in a schedule at the foot of tlie deed) of three 
legal folios. There are no recitals ; for, as 
that gentlemen very pertinently observes, 
“although, as a literai'y production, a eon- 
Teyauce is much more complete aud satis- 
feotory for exhibiting the preliminary state 
of the title at length—yet, as in practice this 
has always been well sifted beforehand, and 
every party to the iuslrument is assumed to 
bo cogn'sant of it, it dot's seem monstrous 
that the entire process should be gone through 
again, and the draft swelled to thrice its 
needful length for the benefit of some exoteric 
reader in after times, who, even if he exist, 
will not accept these statements on the faitli 
ef the document itself, but will require their 
striot proof: viewing the document not as an 
isolated fact, but as merely one liyk in the 
nhain of title." ^ For reasons equally cogent, 
bat of too technical a nature and too great a 
leiBgth to be admitted here, the Habendum 
alaOae u not inserted, nor are there any 
ganeral words or elaborate covenants. The 
«onveyance simply consists of the following 
heads. First: That, in consideration of so 
much money paid to him, the grantor conveys 
to the grantee and his heirs the premises 
described in the schedule thereto annexed, 
with tbqjg legal or usual appurtenances. 
Second: A declaration that no widow of the 
giwtor should be dowable out of the pre¬ 
mises. Third : A covenant from tlie gi'antor 
that, notwithstanding anything done or know¬ 
ingly sufiTered by the giautor, he is entitled 
to execute the grant of the hereditaments 
free ftrom incumbrance, and that he and every 
pi^on olftiming under or iu trust for him 
wil^ at the cost of the grantor, his heim and 
Attiipis, do all acts reqnired for perfecting 
soeh gretotk There the ^ed ends, and it is 
upon tlds principle of careful coudensatiou 
that ^e whole of the forms in the volume 
ore framed. 


Hi remains. theMfore, for the publie to. 
make their eieotion betwem Mr. Tapes and 
his sixty folios on the qns hand, and Nb. 
Herman Prior and his ^rea folios on tha 
other. For the rest, does any gentleman 
desire to enjoy the unusual luxury of beuve 


his property, or the olauses of bis last ‘wQl 
and testament? If any.gentleman should 
entertain, or should ever so fall from Ms 
high estate as to come in course of time tty 
slow degrees to entertain, this singular w{lah| 
then let him instruct his lawyers, in their 
preparation, to consult the pages of Mir. 
iiermaii Prior’s Manual of Short Convey¬ 
ancing, and to proceed accordingly, 

DOWN AMONG THE DUTCIQCEN. 

XI. 

Tiicbb are theatres down among the 
Dutchmen—in a siuall way, that is. The 
drama is not likely to take fast root in that 
marshy soil. The delicate tones aud light 
shading of the mimetic art are lost upon tha 
retina of our Dutchman. More ensitr to be 
conceived is it, that he should take with hearti¬ 
ness to palpable sights and shows—^things that 
strike home atouee, without necessity mr any 
thinking work. Tumblers, funambulista^ 
aud showmen gpnern]ly,would seem to be in 
prodigious favour with liim. Were Punch and 
Judy but naturalised; could that iU-assorted 
pair get anything like a chance—any kind of 
an opening—^it might be safely predicated 
that it would attain extraordinary popularity, 
and become an institution of the country as 
much as Schiedam or Curaqoa. Hs would 
be never weary of contemplating that un¬ 
happy scone of discord: would neglect, it is 
to be feared, his daily business. Would'have 
a private apparatus lu his own house, with a 
permaneut power of repreaenUiion. ^ Would 
wear his thorax unto soreness, striving tO 
compass that reedy tone with which the mis- 
gnitlod husband objurgates his haplessspouse. 
It does really surptise me that no one has yet 
thought of introducing to their notice tois 
mirth-moving entertainment. 

Has he the pantomime 1 The harlequinade, 
clown, pantaloon, aud columbine} ^1 know 
not; but such facetious penonages would of 
a surety tickle him woundily. flow would 
he chuckle iutemally, as the fonny creature 
comes forward to the'footlights, turuiug in 
his toes, and hailing them with his old salu¬ 
tation, Here we are ! How would he roar 
at the larcenies, the policonon jokes, the 
bufietings, the tumbles, and the juini^gs 
through taraborinea and glawwiiidows! Have 
they such things, or the bare notion of sucSi 
things } Perhaps, a&er all, a certain training 
from tendo: years would, lie found oaaentiML 
He shoitld be broken in, as It were, pa&to- 
mimically. 

But he has th^ricolshows, and a theatre 
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ottwft in certain of bis great towns. ISiey pass, indicated promiadnomlj. Be tras 'a 
ak» not by any means racy of tbe soil, MosUhl that man witii the ; and as be 
and have but a sickly growUi. That canal received his fee, 1 fancy | saw bis lips move, 
atmosphere cannot be salnbiioas; and the uttering the biNiever’s agitation Qod is 
loose shifting soil is not adapted for the great! 

nurture of tilie gay theatrical plant. The A dark ungainly building the place of en- 
keen sense of enjoyment is much diminished tertainment, with a dim lamp or two over* 
by having to struggle down a noisome alley, head. A little pond before tlie prfndip^' 
audby thecousequentbearingintotheTemulo entrance, and no public. No eager rush of 
of damp boots. Much diminished, too, by enthusiastic pit populace ; no unruly gallery 
oimal miasma in hot pursuit, which enters element; no clamorous obtrusion oi bills; 
with yon, and takes a ticket slmultaneoiuily, no iiupoituuate pressure from the orange 
and obligingly bears you company through interfst. A dark, dull, repelling entrance to 
the entire ]>ioce. Altogether, then, it is lludes, suggesting to such as go in, to leave 
scarcely a Dutch institution. 1 do sup- all liQjie behind. 


pose that about six might be set dov n as the 
full complement of theatres ia the whole 
country. But, alack ! even these are not in 


At a liltle counter, the stranger may 
pay down his inouey, hut may not take 
his choice, for there is but one price to all 


full work more than half the year round : and portions of the house. He has feats that he 
that sc^lamcly and unfashiOnably, as to will have to sit solitarily in his loge, holeon, 
break the hearts and banks of h.apless or box ; but still such lonely grandeur 
Managers. Theio is a dead season and brineeth with it a certain salve, ministering 
a live season, with sure pieponderauce oi to that aristocratic seed sown deeply in the 
the dead. It is such an Existence as hearts of .all men—pre-eminently in that of tim 
certain of our own provincial houses enjoy: JJi iton abroad. Boxkceper will be so good, 
opening spasmodically, and closing spasmo- therefore, as to lead tUe way to convenient 
dically on seiisare of piopeities and scenic seat in tho balcou—a good seeing and heoi^ 
effects. ing place. 

There is a huge sheet, large as a flag, to be Grim shnig from the man of boxes. I 
seen adhering to coflee-room walls, winch is have u shrewd snsjiicion he is laughing in- 
the conveniently-sired haudbill or bill of wardly, somewhere towards the pit of hi« 
diamatic tire for the night. Tho stranger stomach, where Dutchmen usually laugh, 
has choice—if he come in the quick or live [But he makes no sign, merely leads the way 
season, that is—of recreating himself with a, downwai-ds, opens a door, and goes liaok as* 
little free French comedy at the Vaudeville, he came. He is the only living thing I have 
or an he so list, with broad Dutch fun at the been as yet about the place; and to tliis hour 
Bntchniaii’s own theatre. If he be a cnriuns I am not quite sure but that it was the same 
man, be will elect at once the native grow Ih, hand that received my money at tlm little 
setting aside the spurious Fieuch crop, which toiintcr, and then went round privCy, and 
may be seeu to better advantage on its own took the ticket. Like the theatiical official 
ground. And so, on one slack night, being lu the Eejected Addresses, ho was thus 
utterly stranded and left high and (Iry on the enabled to give the check he takes, 
shore of Ennui, my eyo ligiits lazily on one But, stepping across the threshold of that 
of the broadeoheets, fluttering idly against opened door, the disgusted stranger finds 
the wall. Thi' play bill for that night—play himself standing in the bare solituoe of the 
bill of the Bijks Dutch Theatre—wliich sets pit. Comfortless place enough for the thoa> 
out in thick squat characters—quite in keep trical man’s recreation! And that Utopia 
ing with the country—very fair promise of of balcou loge, or box,—one glance upwards 
entei^ainmeiit. 1 will go. will lay such notions for ever. A heavy 

It IS a great way on, and entails certain gallery, such as is found in Dissenting places 
of way, and questioning, and setting of worship, supplies the place of such vanities, 
right, aqjl loss of road again. Which little Evciythiug rude, everything in the rough, 
coutradictioM were all to be taken sequo everything untheatrioal. A horr^ doubt 
auimu, as the Roman has it: this country crosses the mind of tEe sti’anger,—perLips, 
being, in truth, full of such crosses. And so after all, it may be a Dissenting place of 
1 get nij'Hclf lost and fbuud again, with eiu- worship 1 

gular eveiincbs of temper, until at last it Some fifty souls in the bouse—mostly men, 
seems good to fall back upon a guide, in the but more females than ladies. There is also 

house, what could haVe been very 
Tl^ man with the pipe has nothing to say. well dispensed with : a thick cloud of 
H*ctui only point. So when he is questioned tobacco vapour, which does not minister t(> 
jfi to remoteness of place of entertain- the theatrical man’s delectation; for, every 


Was It <iistant, near—out strange vigour and T^Mseveranco. A feti 
&long away, or two 1 Elouribh of assent, mote come in, aftd light at their neigh- 
Ic was still towards that point of the com- hour’s fir& and then sounds of tuxuug aic 










h«ard in t^e on^iestn. It Is time to stady 
the bill. 

From dooument it is to be gathered 
that the dtsit piece is one bearing the title of 
Op bet lautf, -wbieii in the English tongue 
eimifies. Of the Land. Grand melodrama 
of thrilnng interest, apparently,—for I could 
follow it but lamely indeed, first it flashed 
upon me that this must be Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
ingenious Adelphi drama, Sea and Laiffl, 
done into Duteh by sharp Dutch play¬ 
wright. No, it proves to be out of the 
French. 

He would be a wise stranger who should 
unriddle the mystery of the plot. Melo¬ 
drama, yet no violence; tlirilling* in¬ 
terest, yet no pistol-shots! Fat heroine in 
white, aeclaimuig harsh language, lavisliing 
op and mar, and something concerning Kon 
duor-booren, and other strange ia''gou, which 
she gave out hoarsely, like a caj lain ou his 
quarter-deck. Most unprepossessing young 
person for any unlicensed man of spit it—any 
proper-minded outlaw, corsair, or pirate- 
captain—^to run the usual risks of his pro¬ 
fession ; small eucouragemeut fur the youtli 
of low degree, and corpulent person, who, it 
was plain, aspired to the hand of the young 
woman. More than that, was not to be made 
out; beyond a faint, glimmering notion that 
young and unprepossessing lady might have 
been wronged in'eailylife by the vill.iiu of 
the piece. Still, I am so much in the dark as 
to the whole niarch of the incidents, that 1 
may be doing serious injustice to tliis last 
named gentleman, who, all the while, may 
have been a very worthy person, fultil- 
ling his social duties in an exemplary 
manner It is certain, however, that to him 
was a^ressod most of the injured lady’s 
declamatory adjuration, oallmg down (as it 
seemed to we) the vengeance of heaven on 
the unwoithy trespasser. Here, tOh, it just 
occurs to me that the unprepossessing woman 
may not have been injured in early life 
at all, and that the villain of the piece may 
have been only urging his suit—or, indeed, 
may have been no other than the jHlre 
noble harshly constraining bis daughter’s 
affections. 

All which constructions were fairly open to 
the stranger, to spell out, which way he would. 
He might as well have gotten into the Nie¬ 
buhr legeflds. There was a comic doctor, too, 
who was the source of infinite chuckhng, and 
wlio had a way of rubbing his own back, in 
a dexterous and jointless manner that was 
highly diverting. 

There was one plethoric old gentleman at 
the end of a bench whom this movement 
affected so painfully as to cause him to fall 
back'ward from his seat, on the verge of suffo¬ 
cation fiom successive spasms of internal 
stomach-laughter. He was raised to his feet 
quite purple, but was off again when the 
Comic physician repeated his w'oll manoeuvre. 
Here again, too^ 1 may be aU astray, attaching 


this gentlemail to a profession with which 
he may have had no concern in tiie world. 
To him, too, was addressed the greater pwfc 
6t the observations of the ^nred ladyj 
with which, to do him fiill justice^ he seemed 
to sympathise most heartily. 

AU honour to him, doctor or no doctor i 

What became of that injured woman X 
was never able to discover. She disfippeitfed 
suddenly, and without violence, towards the 
middle of the last act 'Whether she died* 
quietly in her bed, at her father’s i-esidonce, or 
was basely decoyed into a dark place by the 
viUaiu, and there stabbed; or was poisoned { 
or died of pure inanition like the hapless 
widower, known as Baron Jjoveil: whrtbar 
she passed through one or all of these 
throsbolds t9 immortality, are so many mooff 
points open to speculation. 

By the time the curtain had come down, 
the house had fllled in piclty wclIHind the 
cloud had thickened to a deep fog. The 
men below are working with a remorseless 
intensity, thickening the fog every instant. 
In aid of whom floats in subsidiary cloud 
from the Disseuting>gallery. Waitcra all ac¬ 
coutred, thread their way busily among the 
Bmokeiu,carrying live matches, quite aitor the 
maimer ul the gentlemen who attend race¬ 
courses, saying os they go, sonielhiug that 
may very likely moan,—Cigars I’liglit! cigars 
flight I Practically it would seem to amount 
to the invitation of: “ Gents, please to give 
your orders : the waiter’s in the room ! " for 
there is eternal tide of trays and spider*- 
stemmed glasses and tun-shaped black bot¬ 
tles setting in steadily—ceaselessly, too—■ 
towards inspired audience. The tide flows ia 
through a side-doolr whence cometli the musio 
oi clinking glasses—where, too, hand-uiaidens 
are in lull work, filling, rohliing, and come 
pounding. 

It should hav^been mentioned, that even 
when the injured lady’s cup of sorrows was 
being filled over, the uufeeiing work of 
replenishing those cnjis of comfort went 
forward diligently and without compuno- 
tiou. 

During the interval, the orchestra playa, 
Snfiice it to say, its music was not that of 
the spheres, whatever that may be. It was 
in the bniss department that the departure 
Irom the laws of harmony was tl^p widest 
and saddest. It might havo •been half-a- 
dozen mail-coach-guards gotten together, and 
blowing for the bare life. It was of the fair 
ordei*—of the row-d4-dow species — of tin- 
tiuniest I The big drum served them in good 
stead that night. 

Second piece: Het Scheeps Jungker. Le 
Mousse, that is; or, in plain English, the 
Midshipman. 1 note that divers nautical 
gentlemen in the front rows, who have been 
Following the woe^of Uie injured lady with 
unconc^ed impatience, now hitch up their 

5 arments, and settle themselves corafortshly. 
liis piece will be in their line, grateful as 
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-fn^ddi be -the dantiosl drama at the Thealwee 
Plymouth or Fortemouth. Ko doubt 
tbfr upright tar would be brought on,—the 
koUe beiug who flue to the dd of females^ 
who wiU hare a small armoury of sentiments, 
songs, and oaths, and who will be port 
admiral, and marry the young woman of rank 
whom he has sareu from drowning, before the 
end of the piece« Terrible infliction he must 
have been lor our fathers, that model of sea¬ 
man manufactured by Mr. Hiomas Mortou, 
and it must be accounted one of the blessLuiiS 
of our enlightened age, that these noble crear 
tares have been long since dismissed the 
service theatiicaL 

All through this nautical drama are grave 
and serious seamen, together with a comic 
tat, who is regarded with immense favour by 
hk brethren off the stage. But over the plot 
unhappjly hangs a cloud. What the midship¬ 
man has to do with the tar^, or both with 
the heroineor, indeed, who is actually 
the midshipman : the person who seems to 
come nearest to that idea liciug of very ma¬ 
ture years—such questions it is indeed hope¬ 
less to resolve. ' 

Finally came the great feature of the 
night. Mademoiselle Amalie of the Theatres 
Imperial in many countries, and first dancer 
at the court of Selters-Vasser, would perform 
pas-seul, ballet d’action, d.armg entrechats, 
in that dai'ing piquaut style which had won 
her sueb fime at the Imperial Theatres. Poor 
soul! SUo must have worked at many thea¬ 
tres-—Imperial and otherwise—worked until 
her poor limbs had stifleued bcneatli her. It 
was desperate labour that ballet d’aetion. She 
might have been pirouettipg in a ploughed 
field, with such toil did she heave her 
heaiy form upward. Amalie of the Im¬ 
perial Theatres and the Court of H. S. H. 
the (jrand Herzog of Selters-Vasser, this 
shouldj in common humanity, be thy last 
campaign,! 

The tan 'Were delighted. Ibey sltould 
have called for a hornpipe; buf^ perhaps, 
had mercy on Amalie, now showing painful 
signs of distress. It was enough for her 
to have struggled through the ballet d’action. 
To niy the truth, Amalie’s person was, 
scarcely shaped for that profession. She was 
altogether of the earth, earthy. 

French melodrama, French comic-piece (for 
fhe midshinflian came fiom tliat country, 
too) and French ballet! Still the French 
eraae! The old tune !, 

All over and emptied before ten—the 
satlon gone homo to their sliipe—the citizens 
to their houses,—poor ancient Amalie to her 
lo^og^befote ten. 

At <^lb» great fair time in Amsterdam 
many shows find their way to the -town. 
Xhey are of the booth order chiefly; tlie 
ruek menageries, frax-work, strolling 
dvatUa, and the like. But there is o&j horse- 
riding establiAment that comes annually, 
has an open plot of ground, market- 
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plass in business sasi^*-jnst, nnto nk 
churrii and on the edge df a 
for itself, and Is certainly '« ^Muse- 
worthy institution. It mighty tperlkpi^ .put 
to shame American troupes and bare¬ 
backed steeds, and daring acts. Ttoy have 
a noble Pavilion, much on the transat- 
lautic model, with some dozen pifrfimn- 
auces daily,^—pavilion on each ocoasion being 
filled to overflowing. Not being a ridiug-p 
mau himself, bur brother delights in tiieas 
equestrian feats. 

When Mr. W. B. ChUdere takes thait 
double Bommcrsaultbackwarda—nfeat never 
before attempted in any age or country—^the 
pi]>e'falls from his (our Dutch brother’s) 
mouth with wonder. His little eyes distend 
as Mademoiselle Yictorine goes through her 
graceful act on a highly-trained courser, and he 
is utterly bewildered wheu the bodily con¬ 
tortionists perform their astounding feats. 
There is liteially not room to swing a cat at 
one of these performances. V 

Mynheer goes i^am and again, and Mings 
his women-kind with him. it is a great^st^ 
son altogether. 

Up at La Haye of the sweet water, they 
have a charming little French Theatre, not 
a stone’s throw from those green groves be¬ 
fore BiToken of. So, of those summer evenings, 
tlio jileasure-seoker may take his after-dinner 
stroll among the trees, and then turn him 
back leisurely ami come in tinie for the little 
French opera, just as the overture is begin- 
uiiig. His Majesty and august court deigns 
oeeasionally to visit the little theatre. Per¬ 
sons of quality have their loges there, and 
altogether it is a pleasmt little place. It is, 
what may be called, playing at#opwar 
boxes. 

Sparkling French Operettas, M. Adolphe 
Adam’s “^ChAlet,” and the famous “ Postil¬ 
ion,” are very prettily played : 

" 0 qu’il osl bon I qu’il est boa 1 
Qu'il est bon I 
Ce brote jiosullon.'* 

Such a grateful refrain the stranger may 
take home with him to his caravanserai-—’ 
chanting it softly as he goes along to his 
chamber: " 0 ! qu’il est bon, qull est bon,” 
&c. 

At Eotterdam, too, Polyglot dly, with 
Babylonian tinge, far greater tnsugs ars 
attempted. Ot Sunday nights, monthly, 
grond masqued balls ! nothing abort of tlu^ 
Whither resort English, Frsndi, and Hol¬ 
landers, who fuse into the true ^lynational' 
pandemonium. The whirl, dance, and dash 
of music, are in the true Parisian and 
London pandemonia style. Against dsad^ 
walls ore to be seen andent fragments M 
posters, announdng, in the old ved chatuo^ 
ters, that M. JuUten would be them with 
his unrivalled band. All couched, how¬ 
ever, in the Dutch tdii|ue, even to the gloWw 
ling description, setting out poetically the 
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A TALE OT Air 01® 




Eftll at Bebutopol! Zt is eraisns ittesUag 
there «id Mends in this new dress. 

Ho niooh concerning Dntch mat^eeB thes' 
trioaL 

A TALE OP AN OLD MAN’S YOUTH. 

EvBRtONB, who has ever read that terrible 
book, The Mysteries of Paris, will probabW 
remember a scene, towards its close, where 
the escaped galley-slave, the Maiire D’Ecole, 
anivos, blind and helpless, and lame, and old, 
lit a farm bevoud Paris, and asks shelter for 
the night The dogs sm-ing savagely utHiim 
os he enters, and would glwly tear him in 
pieces, if they could, and lie looks down at 
the wicked little Tortillard who guides him, 
and whispers, “ They smell the blood. These 
are the same clothes J wore, the day I killed 
the cattle-merchant at Poissy.” He goes in 
—^he sits down in the warm kitcl- an of the 
fax'm-houso, and takes his evening-meal with 
the servants, lint, lest he should be too com¬ 
fortable—lost one stray gleam of siinsliine 
should fall upon his patli, Tortillard, who 
seems to have been his evil genius, hits upon 
a plan—a diabolicid invention woi thy of him¬ 
self—^by which he can recal liim liom the 
reverie into which he seems falling. The 
eWue he wore as a galley-slave have lelt a 
wound in his leg, which will never heal, and 
which is most painlul at times. The boy sits 
directly opiiusite’ to him, at table, and with 
all the malice of a little bend, aims now and 
then a kick at him, which hits the open 
wound, and almost makes him scream with 
agony, while at the same time Lo exclaims, 
“ Mon pan VI o papa! mou pauvre jiapa ! ” with 
m aBboted concern which wins the hearts of 
all around him. . 

It is many a year since I read tlie story, 
but as 1 go on through life, Tortiliajd seems 
to meet me on every side, in fact, h% may be 
called a good tyiio of the world. Have you 
a private grief or misery concealed, like the 
wound of the escaped convict, yet always 
throbbing and tingling, even in your most 
quiet luouicnts 1 De sure the world will 
find it out, and piei'ce to the very centre of 
it with a careless blow. If we cut, or in any 
way maim a limb, it becomes at onoc the 
limb of all others which is moel certain 
to be hit ^gainst the corners of tables and 
chairs; it is the limb against which jjeople 
stumble and open doors, with occidental 
recurrences, which look very much like 
settled purposes. And so with sorrows. That 
nerve of our hearts which can least hear 
exposure, is always most exposed,—and here 
a twinge, and there a sudden faintness, as we 
tom sharp angles iq the path of life, show us 
that it is sensitive as ever. 

1 have thought of this, I fanev, more than 
niost men; because 1, myself, have such a 
BObrow, And I ^nd that everything ^iround 
me-'thingB wMofa, in themselves, are very 
dear to a powm; to awaken it 1 


never see a vklet-upo® 4 aasadowAtenk, fliai 
I do not rememher a fisirer jfiower that siniled: 
into life oad bBanfy,aDdthsB 6ded before my 
eyes. 1 never see a star, at n%rlit, witboofc a 
ihoilelit of eyes more brilliant I never hear 
a bird singing its happy heart oa4 hi the suai!- 
mer time, without a sigh for a vriee, now 
hushed for over. 

I lived long, long ago, in another land : hi 
a quiet New Enghnd village, which nestled 
in the heart of the Green Mountains, of that 
most beautiful of all the states, Yermont 
That village is kuowu to many as the 
bii-thplace and early home of Powers, the great 
Aniei-ieau sculptor. Tlie brain and heart 
tha}. designed the peerless Greea Slave, 
were worki^ lieside the silver-flowing 
Queechy, some forty or fifty yeais ago^‘ 
in many a prank of. boyidh mutohief, and 
tht‘ hands that carved' and chinelkd that 
white dream of bi^tutv, then wielded a 
]iunderou8 jack-knife, and whittled out of bits 
ol wood some faint foreshadowing, porhops, of 
tliat which w.is yet to come. It was this 
that had tempted me to select it from all 
others foi' luy summer residence, during a 
year of sicknoss and distress in the City of 
New Yoik. It had a pretty English name— 
Woodstock—and was, 1 think, the fairest 
\ alley on wliieli my eyes ever fell. 

Kiver and mountain, the bright Queechy, 
and the king of the hills, Muiml Tom, lake 
and wood, and forest,—all were there. From 
otic summit you looked down upon a region of 
pastoral beauty, with pretty low coltage% 
wide gieen meadows, and grazing flonka; 
from another you saw a fertile valley, with 
the river winding, like a Her|>eul, through it, 
and mirroring in its busoru the clear blue 
sky. A thiid ascent, and a rock-bound 
country, gloomy with fir-trees, and keep¬ 
ing an unbroken silence like that of Biberia, 
met your view; -vriiile higli up, upou the very 
summit of the great mouutain, a lopely pond 
Wias lying, of which the schooMfliildren told 
strange t^es. It had once stretched over vast 
acres, and bears and wolves had drunk from 
it when the country was wild imd new, but 
with the tnareh of civilisation, it had changed. 
Little by little the earth had filled it in, till 
the visitor could walk for half a-mile securely 
on what had once lieen treacherous dime, 
lint the ground quaked always beneath a 
step, and the pruatnt took gooft care not to 
venture too near the ed^. I walked upon it 
once myself, and thoq^^t it very like these 
hearts of oiirs, in which, though we step 
ever so softly, we are ever liable to sink in 
beyond our depths, and, perhaps, rise no 
more. 

But th^e were not all the attractions of 
the place'. There were beautiful walks and 
drives; there were miniature lakes, upon 
which to row or fell a pleasure-boat; and 
a park, snrhich ww the jirido of the whele 
state. It had grown up with the town, 
ohanging irom an oval strip of ground^ just 
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, ikfl aiiclosare^ Lemmed in witk ma^e trees as 
‘ «itni1ght aud laznriaut as trees co^d veil be, 
decorated with an iron fence and gates, 
abowidiug with littlo walks and footpaths, 
and, in the spring, decked with grass as 
green as that of the Emerald Isle, and 
speckled and spangled with those two dowers 
of childhood-^-buttercups and daisies—liko a | 
carpet brought from Fairyland. It was a 
pretty place. I used often to sit and read 
and muse there; but when the summer 
montlis brought the usual influx of city 
visitors, I lett the place to them, and wan¬ 
dered oif in search of others more lonely. 

In one of my mid-day walks, I strpok 
suddenly upon a grass-erow'u ,i'oad, leading 
off tho main path, at Die distance of some 
three miles from the town. 1 followed it nj) 
a littl^hill, switching with my cane at the 
peppermint that grew on each side, or stop¬ 
ping to wat<’h a speckkd adder who glided 
lazily in and out fi’om the fragrant thicket, as' 
I drew near to, or receded from, his home. 
An old house stood half-way up this hill, 
which W 0 S evidently the homestead of some 
well-to-do farmer. Itw.is largo andsqu.aie, 
aud standing back, with au orchard cUmbin" 
the green hills at its rear. Across the road, 
which 1 was following, and just opposite the | 
house, were three iinmenso barns, whose 
great doors were standing open, to admit the j 
carts of hay the oxen wire drawing slowly i 
from the lull pastures. Throngh these doors | 
I caught a glimpse of tho river-road below, 
the river itself, tlie covered bridge, blue sky, 
and the woods beyond. It w.as a delicious 
bit of colfturing, done by the hand of the 
Great Artist himself. At my loot was a 
littlo pool of stagnant water, on which some 
white geese and ducks were fraternising, 
while a brood of half-grown turkey.s, with 
their melancholy “Quit-qmt,” were making 
up a forvgi^ party for an excursion after 
grasshopperncross the farm. 

But the road, with its faint wheel-track 
on either side, and its broad streak of green 
in the middle, stretched on beyond the farm- 
house aud the barns, and 1 soon Inst sight of 
theufc as I descended the other side of the 
hill. It was more lovely here, if such a thing 
were possible ; because, with the same view, 
and witli the same houses standing in the 
distance, I also found a silence beneath the 
bhie sky of noon that was delightful. On 
one side of the fallen /ttone wall, a thicket of 
blackberries had grown over a heap of ruins, | 
which marked tho site of the first church or 
iBee(sQg-hou8c ever erected in the town. On 
ti/t other, and across the road, lay a little 
^pave-yord, sloping quietly down to the road 
. sad river below. The gate had rusted from 
its binges and lay upon the ground, half- 
hidden by the long grask that was growing 
over it. The tomb had not been in use for 
many a year { and as I peeped through the 
f^-aoks of its door, X saw something lying ou 


the floor, which 1 knew ,w$a nothina* more 
nor less than the fln^mienta of the on 
which the eoffius hod once been borne out, 
but which, just tllfeu, I w«s pl^d to mag¬ 
nify into the bones of a skeleton. The tender 
blue of au American snmmeris day was in 
the sky, and the sun shone down brightly 
and hotly. Nothing seemed to stir, save the 
grasshopper who leaped and chirped atnon^ 
tho graves—a kind of Old Mortality among 
the insect tribe. 

I followed the path still farther. And now, 
for the first time, it began to wind beside 
one bf those bright leaping brooks, peculiar 
to America, and to New England moat of 
all. *I sauntered along, looking for minnows 
in the snn-light, and wishing I hod nothing 
more to do than to spend existence in the 
same way, wiioii a laugh, most clear and 
musical, made me start and look up. 

The road had wound around, so that the 
lonely grave-yard uiiou the hill was shM out 
from niy siglit. In its place I beheld before 
me a long avenue, or rather grove, of maple 
trees, clothing the b-iso and snmmit of another 
hill, far higher. The spaikling brook, with 
a last gush of music, leaped into the sunlit 
recesses of this forest, aud was lost to my 
sight. But, on my right hand, stood a little 
bird’s nest of a white-washed cottage, sur- 
rouiulcd ou all sides by a field of waving oats 
now nearly breast-high. A narrow footpath 
led from tlie luatic gate, up to the cottage 
door, wliich stood ojien ; and at a well, close 
by the house, stood a young girl, api>ai’ontIy 
fishing with a lino for soiiietliiiigiu the water, 
while a davk-eyeil and voiy beautiful lady 
stood on the steps looking at her. A fat 
browii-and-whito dog, with broad feet which 
turned out ludicrously—as if in no other way 
they could support the weight of his body- 
sat‘on tho greensward in frobt of the gate, 
blinking'sleepily at the sunskiue aud the 
flies. When he at lost saw me, he put up 
his head and gave a terrible howl, as if ho 
felt deeply insulted by my approach—sound 
wliich alarmed his young mistress, so that 
she drojipod (he line she held, and staited 
back from tho well in dismay. I then saw 
that she had long anbum curls, and that 
her face was full of that exquisite life amt 
light and bloom, which youth and a subny 
heart can shed upon the most^ irregular 
features. Thei'e was nothing for me but to 
make my excuses for my intrusion as w«U aa 
I could; so, after pacifying the dog, I opendd 
the boarded gate, and walked up to her. It 
was Lucy, whom I thus met, for the first tlmel 

Itis strange howsoonaperfectlynataral and 
simple manner sets one at ease. I had ftlwaya 
been called, and had always thought myself, 
the shyest of men ; yet, in five miontes 1 
talking with the little fairy as freely Ss if X 
had known her all my life. I had been iotro- 
duced to Aunt Susan, who evidently regarded 
her young niece as thb apple ot her eye. 
I had been reconciled to tuger, who, after 
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much entreaty on the part of hie mistreea 
coudeaeended to hold out hie &t pav for me 
to ehajce, ehoving hie teeth vick^ly idlthe 
while, as if he would like to bite me^ if ehe 
only was not there; and I had found the 
way to her heart by eucce^ing, after a long 
and patient effort, iu reecui:^ from the well | 
tiie line and pail with wMch ahe had been | 
trying to draw water before I arrived. Then^ 
seeing that I looked heated and tired, she 
insisted upon my coming into the cottage to 
have some of Aunt’s currant wine, while 
I rested. I was only too glad to see Jier 
abode, and followed without any hesitation. 

I must own that I have tasted better ^ud 
swoeter wine than that which bod been 
spoiling for two months in the damp cellar 
at Gan-Eden; but 1 should h.'ive taken 
aiaenic cheerfully, if her small bauds had 
mixed tl>e draught. I had seen her once or 
twice before in the nai’k at Woodstock; had 
asked her name, ana heard it, casually; and 
had afteiwards beard that her aunt had 
taken tliis place to ple.'isu her, and that they 
were living entirely hy tlionisolves in their 
romautie solitude, with the exception of an 
old family serviuit who came with them from 
the city, and the uucouth dog, who was the 
prime pet and favourite of Lucy. More than 
this [ had not sought to hear; and (fau-Edun 
might have been located iu the moon tor 
aught I knew. Now that I had stumbled 
upon it, however, I looked around with no 
small degree of admiration, as Lucy did the 
honours of the two rooms to wluch 1 was 
admitted. 

It was a liltle bower of a place, perched 
upon the bauks of that same merry brook 
wnich had so beguiled me, and with its win¬ 
dows facing the south and the west. 1 do not' 
know if the sun was coaxed into doing double 
duty there, or not, hut 1 am sure 1 never saw 
rooms BO full of his golden light before. Every 
door and wiudqw was always left open of a 
pleasant day; and through the hop-vines and 
the honeysuckles came the warm and pei'-| 
fumed air, the song of birds, the lowing of 
cattle, and the busy hum of bees, till the rooms 
.seemed all alive with light and suund. It 
was by no means an uncommon thing to see 
a swallow dart through from one window fo 
Idle other, and a frisky little squirrel crept 
into the khchou each moruiiig, and chirped 
saucily for his breakhist. By-aud-by he 
brought bis family with him; and 1 found 
Lucy, one morning, seated on tlie floor, 
scarcely daring to draw her breath, while the 
pretty creatures nibbled away, close beside' 
fier, at the crumbs she had scattered for 
theip. He I'ove for pets was not her least 
okanu iu my eyes. To be sure, when I found 
her, one day, with a spoon and pitcher, just 
outmde the gate, trying to persuade a freckled 
ribbon-snake, who opened his brilliant eyes, 
and displayed his thread-like tongue in soorn, 
to driqk the milk slie poured for him iu little 
grassy hollows along the road, I did object; 


but I tolerated her spiders a&d flies, sad 
bugs aud beetles, and dogs and oata and even 
mice, beoBHse she had them under her imme¬ 
diate protection. 

It was my first day at Gan-Eden; but ab I 
it was not my last. Many a sunshiny offer- 
noon was spent in the littm parlour, mth its 
wreath-framed pictures, its flowers of every 
hue, its vine-shaded windows, aud sloping 
terraced door. 1 read to Lpey’s aunt, but I 
looked at Lucy, aud made strange blunders 
with iny readmg. I walked over the hillS, 
and traced out the spring of the dancing 
brook; and the little garden-hat was always 
by my side, reaching up to my heart, and no 
IMher, when its owner stood beside me with 
her hands fulLof flowers and mosses, chatter¬ 
ing as fast as her tongue could run, about her 
tre.isareB. She treated me much as she did 
Tiger; and I was only too glad liis 

fellow-slave. Yet 1 am sure frank child 
never dreamed how dear she was growing to 
me. To her I was only “ Janiea,” oi “ Brother 
James ’’-—only a grave and serious man, too 
old, even then, to be more than a protector 
and a confidential friend; but not, alas tor itj 
too old to love her, and that with a strength 
and tenderness a young man could never 
liavo felt. My staid manners made mo seem 
even older than 1 really was; and her aunt 
entrusted her to me, in all our excursions, as 
lomplaceutly as if I hod been made of iron, 
instead of beaiing about a living, beating 
heart, within my breast. 

0, the golden days oi that happy summer 
fled too quickly J Lucy met me, one afternoon, 
at the gate, with as sad a face as she could 
weal'. 

“We are going!” she sighed. “Aunt 
says it is time to go back to the city ; and so 
we leave Gan-Eden to-day; spend a few days 
in town, and then return to noisy New 
York. 1 .am sure,*if it was not for some we 
shall meet there, 1 should uevej^wout to see 
the place again.” 

It would liave been well for me if I had 
attended more to what she had just said; 
but the tliought of her going away from the 
only place on earth t^t seemed fit for her, 
swallowed up everything else. 

“ 1 should like to visit the old places wlthr 
you to-day, Lucy.” 

“ Come in, then, aud we will co, vfhile the 
servant is packing the furnitur^’ 

The trees bad just begun to put on their 
glorious autumn colours, aud banners of 
red, put pie, gold, crimson, russet, pale- 
yellow, ^'ocn and brown, were flung out 
on every side. The September sunshine was 
yet warm in the middle of the day: aud the 
smell of the beeches and the rustle of the 
dead leaves under foot—^I remember them all, 
aa if it were but ^sterday! But when the 
light began to fade, and we turned towards 
home, lYookod back at the lovely scene, afid 
all was bare and grey, and perfectly desolaite. 
Even so has my life be^, Lucy! 
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.^14 "It a hard trial for her to leaYe 
^<|betty place. Thei« were so iiiaiti 7 leave* 
takings of old famUiaar spots, so. laaBy charges 
to the farmer who owned the hoHse, to let 
the oak wreaths bang as th^ were till a new 
tenant came in, and “Oh,to be sore,and feed 
the squirrels every day of his life;”—so many 
hints after lilger, who was always supposed 
to have been drowned in the well, or 
smothered undey the luggage; and so many 
outbursts of joy at finding him, safe and 
sound, and generally fast asleep, that it was 
nearly dark before I got her to take the 
last look, and let me lead her to the pony 
carriage which was waiting at the gate. I 

S ot her safely in at lost, and saw her 
rive away j the little garden-hat always 
turned towar^la the cottage as long as it 
tras in sight. Little she cared about Gan- 
Eden^^r all I was losing with it. But I 
eODSoled myself with the thought that I 
was inseparably connected with it, in Lucy’s 
mind. Never could she think of the fiuwers, 
and the sunshine, and the bees, without also 
giving a thought to the friend, who had 
watched and loved them with her. I went 
back and leaned against the well, wliere I 
hod seen her first; 1 bent down and kissed 
the rough board where her hand had often { 
rested. If a tear fell now and then, and 
broke the image of the star which shone so j 
tranquilly in the water below, it was only 
known to me, and to that star, and to Him ] 
who made ua both ! 

The few days she had mentioned fled like 
so many moments, and after that evening of 
moonlight and music, she w.as to leave ua. 
1 stood with her in the parlour of her uncle’s 
house, about ten moments befoie the arrival 
of the stage. There were curtains of some 
transparent rose-coloured material at the 
windows, and she was festooning them back 
with some waxen white flowers, with green 
leaves—the last dippings of her aunt’s con¬ 
servatory—^nd the warm light fell upon 
her face as she made a graceful curtsey j 
to me. 

“ lliere 1 Is not that pret^ ? When you 
come to see us in the city this winter, I shall 
arrange our parlours in the same way, 
to make you remember Woodstock an,d Gan- 
Eden.” 

“ I ant no^ likely to forget either of them,” 
I said, looking fondly down at her, and in 
another moment it would have all been said, 
if she hml not laid l»r hand upon my arm, 
and whispered; 

“Dear old James, I should so like to tell 
you a secret.” 

“WeUr* 

« But 3 rou must never let my aynt know 1 
tdd you, or she would give me a terrible 
lecture. 1 suppose it is yery improper and 
oQ thal^-^-but 1 should so like to tell you 
myself ]( want you to come to uk on the 
second week of January, and stay till aftee¬ 
the tweuty-foorto.” , 


“ And why, fall then ? ” 

She bluslied, and Itwked anywhera and 
eveiw where btft ft me. 

“ Because, on the twenty^fourth I sm to 
be married.” 

With a strong eSiot, I madrtem mjnielf, 
and taming my nice from the ligh^ prepared 
to hear and answer her next questton, which 
isoou came. 

"Are yon angry?” 

" Not I,” I answered steadily. “ But .does 
your aunt know this 1 ” 

§he opened her large eyes with innocent 
wonder. 

" Of course. How stupid you are getting, 
my dear old James. Why, she made the 
match! ” 

“Ah!” 

“Edward is scarcely older than I am,- but 
his father wishes lum to marry, to make him 
steady, I believe, or some such nonsense,— 
as if such a fiy-abont as 1 am would not 
unsettle him still more! Ilowover, we are 
very fond of eacli other.” 

“But how comes it, Lucy,that after all 
our familiar friendship, this is the first time 
1 have even heard his name 1 ” 

She shook her curls about her face, and 
laughed. 

“ Oh, I didn’t like,—I was afraid you would 
think it was silly. You are so grave and 
wise, and indeed I never should have had 
the courage now, only that I am going 
away. But, would you like to see his pic- 
tuie 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

She look a pretty little case of blue velvet 
from her pocket, and, unfastening the golden 
clasps, laid it open in my band. I looked 
’ upon my rival. A dashing, handsome, auda¬ 
cious boy of twenty, with a midshipman’s 
I uniform) a pair of toight dark eyes, and an 
incipient moustache—^that was all I He 
looked merry and hjippy enough, but he 
seemed more likely to be deeply in love with 
himself tlian with the pretty child they were 
going to give him for his wife. She needed 
toainiiig as well as loving, constancy as wdd 
as fervor. 1 could have been all to hex, hue- 
band, father, and friend. 

“ Hark I there comes the stage ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed, snatching the picture fi-om my hand, 
and running away to call her auKt. Before 
she returned to me, I was calm, at least out¬ 
wardly. H ■ 

“You will be sure and come and see iu 
when you get back to the dty, the very day 
you come,” she pleiaded, string on the 
steps, and holding my cold hand in both 
here. ' . 

“ Yes, Lucy." . . ’, 

•“And remember, what I told you,is<a 
secreV’ she added, (hopping her yoim a h^tle.' 
“You must not even speak of it inyour 
letters, for aunt will nlwaya see thorn.” ' ' 

“ I shall write, then ? ” . 

“ What a question I Why, X depend upon 
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you for all the news of Qau-Eden, Imd all the had worn it in her ha^’ov the eveniug of her 
gossip of the town.' You ipust go up' to the departure, and-1 had seen her tafce it ontandr 
old place now and then, Janies, for my sakei throw it aside before she tied on her hat. I 
and feed my-poor little squiraels. Dear old had intended to seoure it then, bat some* 
Oeu'l^en! ’’ thing had drawn my attention away, and 

She looked wistfully up at me, and her through all these weary weel^ it had been 
tears began to fall. ' waiting for me, that it might s^ak to 

“You liave been so good, so kind!” she me of her. Poor faded thing! I enteied <* 
murmured. “Oh, what shall I do without the room, and put tbe dead rose ciaefUIly 
yon ? ” in my breast. My footsteps made a hol- 

Gorl bless her 1 If they had but left her low sound upon the decaying floor, and the 
with me for those autumn months, and I had squirrel, fat and sleek as ever, ran from a 
felt it not di^onourable to make the att^pt, hiding-place behind the door, and vanished . 
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slie would have loved me, I am sure. 


through the window. It was a pleasure, at 


When I had seated her in the coach Inside least, to think the little fellow had not fallen 
her aunt, she leaned from the window, and into neglectful hands since she had gone. 1 


put baoh her veil. leaped out upon the ground again, took one 

“ James.” (long last look into the dear old room, shut 

I turned back when I heard my name, .md j down the window, and turned aw.ay. Prom, 
went up to her. There were no careless that hour, there was no Gan-EdenKor me, 
bystanders U ■'king on, none but those who save in my dreams. 

knew and loved lier, and who were incapable I went away, to the land of gold. My for- 
of misconstruing anything her loving heart tune was already suflicient for all my wants, 
might make her do. As I stood beside her, | but I felt that stirring .and striving within 
she put her hand upon my shbulder, and me which must be silenced, and 1 knew no 
whispered in ray ear, “ Do not forgot Lucy! ” better course to take. I plunged into ths 
Something warmer Ih.an the sun-shine, some- wildest speculations, and Iwught and sold 
thing sweeter than the south-wind, something at such daring risks that those who had 
softer than the new-fallen snow an<l quite as j known me in my quiet and sternly days, said 
pure, just touched my cheek, and the stage 11 had gone mad. And so I had—and yet I 
rattled away, and boi-e her from me. ! prospered, because success was nothing to me. 

1 put that timid, innocent kiss away I Like King Midas, everything I touched 
within my heart, and going to my room in ■ turned to gold—till the sight of it became 
a bustling hotel, locked myself in for the! almost h.ateful to me. 

remainder of the day. Many years have| Now came the time when I might have 
come and gone, and my cheek has grown' filled Lucy’s place, had I wished it. Beau- 
juile and thin, but Lucy’s last farewell is tiful women looked kindly on the butter- 
remembered as vividly as in those first hours fly, who would have spumed the caterpillar, 
after I had lost hei'. ! But I had grown moody and reserved, and 

* j their smiles and blandishments fell on me 
Who will wonder to hear me say I did not | like sunshine on granite. If ever I sat 
keep the promise I had made 1 I ^id write ] by my lonely Beside and thought of mar- 
once or twice, but the letters I got in re- riage, the words of the gentle Eli^ came 
turn, only wrung my heart; and it was to my mind. “ The children^f Alice call 
a relief to me when I left Woodstock, and Bertram father,” and I sighed, and stirred 
so could let my wanderings plead as the the coals, and let my thoughts wander away, 
best excuse for my silence. Her quiet friend- It was a selfish life, as well as a lonely one. 
ship was no return for the love that pained | But one day there came a change. It was 
' 'every fibre of my being, and I knew it was ushered in % a terrible illness, and a suffering 
best to sever every tie that bound me to her, like unto death. When it passed,! wasanother 
tA once. I wrote the farewell 1 dared not man. The angel had “troubled the waters 
tnist myself to speak, and made it as cold a Hand which was not mortal had laid me in 
and calm* as even her lover could have the pool; my eyes were opened, *and my 
wished. Tlien I went for the last time to infirmitie.*) were healed. I saw that if all 
Gan-Eden, and spent ono whole day in the that could make earth glad and beautiful, had 
places we had loved. My last visit was to been taken from me, it was only that I might 
the house, which still stood empty. I did not learn to lay up treasure in Heaven, where 
enter by the usual way, but crossed the brook, neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
from the hill, and went round to the back of thieves cannot break through, nor steal. I 
the bouse. At a low window, through which hoard the poor crying out on every side for 
Tiger used to escape when his mistress had succour, and when 1 was able, I gave it, for 
confined him to the hous^ lest he Should the sake of Him who held the poor in loving 
foQ^w us, 1 stopped, and raisiuji 'the sash,; remembrance. . It^ most time that no good 
looked in. Tlie oak garlands wliioh she had work which is done in tlie name and for 


rustled dnly as the ^Id wind blew. I saw Even, while I was thus holding the “ cup of 
a (^ 0 ^ faded rose lying on the floor. She cold water,” to the pajehed lips of His little 
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ODM, £Qs grace was filling sty heart with a 
kMw and living light. 

It was then that 1 first sovight some 
la^gs of her. The iriend to whom 1 wrote, 
nve me a brief answer. She was dead! 
Curled away by the raging of the great 
pestilence: and the young husband had 
already filled her place with a second wife. 

Prom that day I have never written her 
name until now ; but she has always lived 
within my heart. My affections are no longer 
placed on the ^ings of this world ; they bud 
and bloom in a brighter one, and 1 hope one 
day to gather their blossoms there. 

that he read frequently and remilarly bj 
night and by day. To this weird book WM 
generally aacnbed the pow«r and the insight 
which my 'Visitor watt Imown to exercise om- 
men and things. 

To give one instance out of many: A fire 
broke out in the dage’s village. It raged, 
and threatened to spread universal destruo- 
tidh. Every exertion fiuled to get it under, 
till some one conceived the bright idea of 
sending for the sage. When summoned, they 
found him reading his book. He come, 
bringing the book also under his doak. He 
advised them how to proceed,—the simplest 
possible proceeding, which they wondered 
they Lid not thought of before,—and, sitting 
down on a block of wood, a litUe way ul^ 
he went on iciiding his book by the light 
of the lire. From that moment, the enemy 
was mastered. He gave a few more orderly 
htill riMiliug on ; and the faster he read, the 
faster the Limes were extinguished. When 
he shut up his book, the last spark was 
out, and nothing I'emuiucd, bat a black heap 
of smouldei'iug oshes. What he read in 
that book was too powerful for the fire to 
resist ! 

Therefore, I say, it was a great thing 
for him to observe to me that the sight I 
showed him was incomprehensible; it was 
much that he should inquire what was the 
object and end of the busy and eccentric 
luoiements performed by the created things 
hitherto unseen by his fleshly eye, though 
they weie not unknown to his mental 
vision. 

“ Befoio T can tell you what they are about 
and what they want,” I replied, “I must 
first ascertain what they really are. That 
is easy enough. You have your book; 

I have my books too, and plenty of them. 
Only look here. all on the same subject ; 
native, foreign, new, and old ; Eiiglisb, French, 
and German ; duodecimo, small octavo, large 
octavo, with woodcuts, plates, coloured and 
}>laiu, atlases, and indexes, exceedingly com- , 
}jlete and full. If 1 don’t find out the very 
lost word about our little green acquaintauces- 
befure to-morrow morning, you may change 
me into an auimalcnlo myself with the aid 
of your potent book, if you can, imd may 
set me to creep, and craw], and spin, for &. 
thousand years, in any variety of shape yon 
please.” 

The worthy elder look his leave. ’I 
conducted him on his way m fitr as^ the 
respect due to his age and position required, 

.and then returned to my own quiet study 
which adjoined my bedroom. , 

Though the evening was getting on. thpjee 
was still plenty of summer’s light m the i^y, 
and my lamp stood ready, when darkness 
should come. The objects, whose nature had 
moved our cariosity, were still on the stage 
of the microscope, aud still were Uving and 
pursuing their mysterious dances and at-* 
titudes. I looked, and looked, and looked 

A MICEOSCOPIC DEilAM. 

“It is incomprehensible ! ” said my vener¬ 
able frWhd.—“It is ]jerfectly iucompi’eheu- 
sible ! ” repeated that aged person, when, for 
the first time, I displayed with my best 
microscope, tlie active littlo inhabitants of a 
narrow oitcli which sc]mratcs his lauds from 
the highway road. “ What is the purpose of 
the strange contortious and the incessant 
movement in which those gi’eon-coated fel¬ 
lows seem to spend tlieir existence 1 I had 
heal'd a good deal about this before; but 
the reality far surpasses the deseiiption. 
What can be the meaning of it all 2 It is 
incoinpielieiihibla ! ” 

Now this, for my respected visitor, was 
saying a great deal ; because, in the populai* 
belief of the neighbouihuod, there was no 
saying what he did not know. Seercts, both 
family and physical, unsuspected by otheis, 
were familiar to him. His keen eye and his 
sharp observation led him to a right con¬ 
clusion from the scantiest of premises. People 
felt that he read their thoughts and under¬ 
stood ilbuir actions. Whct\(er through long 
experience, or by a prophetic gilt, whenever 
he piedieted«<.he future coarse of au iiidi- 
Tidual, that prediction was sure to come 
true ; maiiiages would turn out happy or 
wretched, a child would be a blessing or a 
toimeut to its parents, exactly us the white- 
haired seer foietold. Ue was privately con¬ 
sulted in stolen iulerviews by people who had 
fikllen into trouble, masters suspecting the 
honesty <{f their servants, lovers doubling tlie 
trutli of tlieiiMBweetheai’ts, mothers trembling 
for the life of their infant, whispered their 
anxieties into his confidential ear,and received 
in return umIuI couhh^s for their guidance. 
Nay, even a notion hud got abroaa that the 
respected sage was endowed with something 
more than human poweis,—that he was 
“nae oaniiic” altogether,—a little bit of a 
wizard, in shoi't. Mo hud a book which 
nobody had ever seen lying open, unguarded, 
Or out of his sight, — a Uack, square book, 
bound in some curious, foreign, 'wrinkled 
1 leather, with bright brass clasps thu closed 
of theniselvos and opened with a secret 
•priug, a book in which he did not conceal 
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again, till tfae iinpresaion npon mf retana 'irUieb viaer peopki tiian inya^ tave called , 
bi^me eo strong that I confd perrecti; see sarcode. 

them trheeling Defore me, long alter 1 had As X conld flbw or glide into whaterer; 
left the instrument, and traa hunting through form I pleased, it was an endless amutement 
my Taunted books. The images mpresem to me to do se. Sometimes I spnwd myMlf 
upon my vision were brighter and more clear out into a map of Europe, with capital imitk-',, 
than the coloured plates; nevertheless, my tions of the Scandinavian, Hispanic, and 
anxious search for their ^rtralt and bio^ Italian peniusulaa Sometimes I coldly pursed 
graphy continued in vtdn. Ihe objects them- myself up into the shape of a half-melted 
selves did not happen to be figured at all; lump of ice ; then I mimiclced an ill-formed 
and as to the descriptions, I got completely star-fish, and tlien 1 roughly represented 
lost in a labyrinth of synonyms, doubtful Punch's well-known profile. I began to feel 
species, incomplete observations, and evident hungry with the exercise ; a tempting bit of 
optical illusions on the piart of the observer, starch from the cell of a leaf lay within half a 
not to mention preconceived theories—cl<fVer millimetre of my mouth,—which does not tell 
in their time, but worthless at the present you on which ride of me it hi}’, for I was all 
day. It was late, and I continued to work by mouth and all stomacii. So I rolled up to- 
lamplight. Tlie later it grew the more the dainty, and over it, imbedding it into my 
flurried and anxious I became to solve the own proper substance, there to be digggjed at 
difficulty. The time-piece on its bracket gave leisure. 

warning for twelve, and I knew less about the In this unceremonious way I picked up 
matter (that is, my knowledge was more con- the crumbs of a nice little meal of consider- 
fused) than when I began. Its chimes slowly able variety, including salad and shell-fish, 
tinkled an obsolete air—a mournful ditty Tliere was nothing surreptitious in this pro¬ 
in a minor key — and then, after a mo- ceeding; because my neighbours could see- 
meut’s pause, the first stroke of midnight everything that 1 had engulphed and appro- 
sounded. 1 felt a sudden faintness come printed, as well as sundry pockets, vacuole^ 
over me. I had done wrong to make light or empty holes, which I kept for my own pri- 
of the sage’s lore. vate purposes. Thus, ray life was a very 

“One! two! three!” from the silvery bell, easy one, though rather selfish, considerable 
shot through me like an electric spark, curd- in duration, if not eventful in adventures ; 
ling my very blood. Every atom of my flesb and it certainly never cost me a pang to 
felt loose, as if it were put at the disposal of think that I was no better than an Araeeba 
some superior ‘agent, “ Four! five ! six ! ” I princeps. There I was, with the means of 
shivered from head to foot with an ominous supplying all my wants ; and that was better 
shudder, and felt shattered to pieces, much as than not being at all. Contentment is hap- 
a lump of sugar might feel while it is being piness. But, one day, when 1 was flowing 
slowly dissolved in a glass of cold water, forward to catch a little bit of dinner, I felt 
While “ Seven ! eight 1 nine! ” were striking, the ground tremble dreadfully. William the 
the particles of my bodily frame, impelled by Conqueror was fighting the Battle of Hastings, 
some irresistible attraction, rushed together Harold’s horse, after his lord was slain—the 
downward towards the earth, contracting same horse you haws seen in so many pictures 
into the smallest possible space. “Ten! —came galloping in the direction of the ditch, 
Eleven ! ” I still kept shrinking almost to my home. At the siglrt of the coal water, ho 
nothing, and still descending, I knew not suddenly halted, thrust his panting nostrils 
whither. I seemed to go back, in time, as I into the pool, and drank a thirsty draught, 
was sinking evidently in level. “ Twelve! ” Humble folk are made to suffer for the quar-, 
and I was an animated droplet, lying at the rels of tlieir BUf)eriorB. Harold’s defeat was- 
bottom of a ditch filled with clear water and fatal to me. I felt myself drawn up with the 
, aquatic plants. stream into a dark, hot, stifling cavez’u—the 

Yes; I was a tiny living drop of fluid, still horse’s stomach—where I soon lost my few 
retaining perfect consciousness. I could not senses, and felt no more. .. • 

. see, but 1 I^T the presence of things around 1 came to life again in a similar Ideality, ^e 

me,—that the blue sky was above, and the clash of arms ana the uproar of battle, which 
muddy bottom beneath ; that the light were plainly audible, ag^in made mo tremble 
streamed from that direction, and that there for my peraonal safety. The eause was ex- 
was a effiadygrove of confervas. I Bad no plained by a red rose who overhung my ditch,, 
definite' shape or form, any more than is and who whispered to a white rose growing 
possessed by a drop of castor-oil, or by a dab on the other side, “ 'What a shame, to mix 
of rain-water falling on gi'eaay paper. I had up our pacific names with all this blood- 
no epeoial members, features, or limbs, but shod!” York and Lancaster were fighting 
coflla ;make substitutes for them out of my hard for the crown. But it is a little tbo> 
substence, at will. If I wished to touch a bad to accuse otheA of faults of which wo- 
grain of sand or a leaflet, I had only to put are guilt^ourselvea The roses had scarcely 
, a lobe to serve as an arm or a leg. I had no the right to be critical, bec.ause both whito 
, ' skifl, bofies^or flesh, bat was entirely made ones and red can scratch hard a.ntt draw 
up oi the transparent jelly or mock-flesh blood whenever it suit! their caprioo to bo 
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{tieeTiBb. But siy tbonghte itbm diverted tom with ite atoa.. llwe vete uuiltitudea 
^.m>m outward oveuta to mjwlf, and 1 waa of a% all vutb anamb^M tom of mind; 
,.tben c^oatly aatoaiahed at the tramformation oar sole objeot in life w«a to inoant, which 
d had undergone. My stature, was lofty and we did, till we. reatdied toe soatmit of our 
auae8tic--al«olutely visible to the naked eye. wiebes—the flowering ear of com. We pene* 

I was lively and active, with a complete trated the germ, and there we lay,,.prowded 
green nrit of something like network, from fosn ; onr fortune was made ; with plenty of 
each mesh of which there started a moveable company, and nothing to do, but to wriggle, 
briatle, which served me both for oars and jthd twine, and. gossip amount ourselves. It 
for fingers and tote, at will. When cruising was a comfortable sort of club-life, though 
freely through the water, my shape was like somewhat monotonous. The harvest came, 
that of a peg-top which has lost its peg; but' and we were side in our kernel. The farmer 
1 could pume myself up smhleuly into a Isold his crop to a l^udon corn-meretiaut, 
jidobular shell—that is, a globe with nothing who stored it in a granary in toe City until 
inside it—or could rest on my too and spread prises should rise. But whether they rose or 
my full-blown cliarms into a living cornu- feII,iuatteredliUletous,forourownelub-faou8e, 
C(4>i8e. In truth, I could put'myself into a the grain of wheat—our exclusive Anjmilleeum 
variety of shapes, and have been compli- to wliicb no strangers were admissible—fell 
mentM wito the epithet of Polyniorphus by into a cranny in the floor ; and there we lay 
,an entnusiast, who actually describes me as snug, year after year, waking up a little to 
toe most marvellous of Nature’s handi-ihear the news when we were moister than 
works; * but the expanded display most usual, and going to sleep again when we 
flattered luy vanitj', although, in consequence became too dry. Dog-days and frost were 
of that distension, one old-flishioued ailmirer, alike to us; the woe and toe weal of nations 
in his homely phrase, dubbed me a funnel- moved us not; and we might have lain there 
animal. A subsequeut promotion to the title from that .time till doomsday, had not the 
of Stentor was some recompense for this • Great Fire broke out and burnt us (and a 
slrghting tei-m. Although empty, I was no great many other noxious things besiaes) to 
braggart; although hollow, I was not insin- a cinder—which is almost the only way of 
cere. I never told a Msehood during that getting rid of us. 

epoch of my life ; for, albeit a Stentor, 1 wits I revived after an indefinite interval; the 
utterly dumb, and resembled a trumpet only sentence of transmigration was still upon me, 
in shape. Excessive seusibility and fastidious- j and a ditch was agidn my dwelling; but not 
nessformodtoeleadingfeatureofmycharacter 1 the same kind of ditch as before. It was a 
and eventually brought about my dissolution, clear little pool on an upland down. There 
I was slowly circling round a stem of star- was a greater variety of aquatic plants, and 
wo^ when I came across a slight current or a greater multitude of moving creatures, 
whifl^ of some saline or ammouiacal solution. The scenery around me was really brilliant; 
The mere momentary contact of defilement I was in the midst of a forest of cylindrical 
was enough. My feelings were wounded to crystal stems, each of which contained an 
toe quick. 1 sliot oft and rejected, bit by bit, iutemalspireof brightest greeuwindingronud 
a oousiderable portion of say verdant person; its central axis, up and down these crystal 
and each fragment^ as soon as dismissed, stems, and also across them from stem to 
swam awa;fKio transact its own private bnsi- stem, there ran and darted swarms of pretty 
ness, by the aid of the vibrating bristle that creatures searching for their food, like tom- 
was attached to it. When 1 was semi-dis- tits hunting after maects in the branches of 
figured and only half myself, 1 thought I an apple-tree. In the water, as if in a sea- 
might just as well be no more altogether; so green sky, were suspended ooustellations of 
1 dissolved the remaining members of my emerald crescents of different sizes and diffe- 
own proper parliament, and became a reek- rent degrees of curvature; these lunoUnea 
.less suicide, self-scattered to the waves. Life (as they liave been j^ttily called), unlike the 
was not worth preserving after I had once moon, bung immoveable» except that where 
lost stentorian caste. 1 preferred death to there was daylight, thitlicir. they tended. But 
commixture with things unclean. the greatest change was in myself 1 was 

My being was transferred to a new exist- transparent and perfectly symmetrijOaL 
• mice. I was now a worm, a transparent Fancy a swan made of flexible glass, witba 
.eei-Iike Anguilla tritici, with a strung family neck twice or thrice as long as the real bird’s, 
resemblonee to those that live iu vinegar, and you have a rough bat faithful skebto of 
Habohed in the gyound from infected seed- my form. I was ail activity; restleto as a 
vsbM^ I grew with toe young plant, and! bee in Jane, and ten times as inquisitive j 
* ' never was a Pml 

- ie ntoietoofie, il prenU, en tr%s-tNiu il'nmtants, formoa < UltO the thickets OI WeedS WB^e SttY oway, 

fttuombwnuenot vari**, q* la piumo ui lee mots no i could iiot euter, I thrust my long neofe Up to 

jMiurraionten midro comuUi. D« tontos Ion nicrvcillos! .i „ Mw liAad \»oa aAnmn.1 ur,it.K 

Bte la nature qn'fl iStS cimnd Co voir (exSeptS la Vor-'toe shoulders, m-y Bead ^BS acmmeu 
r tSeolla maltUormia-ot le Vibrio naxiiliforX ooUe-oi eat beautiful whiskers,'of SmeUerS, Uke Sf .OSt^ 
^ooi^oroojitlHplujiadmii'aWoi ce^ oiilv they were much more,BiMnerGus.and I’, 
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out niy hidden pey, and eimning irae the 
(rame that contrived to eein^ me. 1 most 
coufcsB that I thought myself not only very 
clever but vejy elegant When I chose to 
lace in my body a little, 1 could give it an 
appearance of being covered with a scaly 
translncent coat of mail. But that was only 
make-believe. Moreover, my modes of pjo- 
pessiou were not less versatile than rapid, 
where is the festliered swan to whom it 
is indifferent whether he cieaves the water 
witii his head or bis tail I I became 
I vain, and laughed at the soiibiiquet of 
Lacrymaria, given to me because some of 
I my cousins resomble ancient tear-botties. 
j Tliere was nothing Inclii'ymoao in MV coiisti- 
I tution. Had my personal appearance been 
I less interesting, J should have contiimcd to 
I enjoy it lor some time longer. While 1 was 
j at the height of my laci) mnriau glory, it 
became the fasliion for ingenious geiitlcinen 
j to send each other bottles of water trom 
I weeiiy pomls, and to indite long formal 
^ miistles, iind to send Transactions to the 
Koyal Society respecting what they observed 
therein with the siuiph inierosuopes of which 
thc-y then were exceedingly pi ond. In one 
of these sample-bottles 1 was kidnapped and 
made to take a Jong joumey~as if I had 
' been no better than a negro—soon to find 
' mjself transferred, in a drop, to .a slip 
I of glass. 1 was then under tlio learned 

I examination of Henry Baker, F.ll.S., who 

I shouted for joy and disaiTanged bis wig 
1 at my discovery, calling me “extraordinary! 
admirable 1 a diverting little creature ! ” and 

’ so OB. 

“ Come, all of you,*’ he called to his family. 
“ Here is^ a new aeqaaintance ; make hastu 
and see it! Hone of the many diderent 
animalcules I have yet examined, has ever 
aflorded me half the pleasure, perplexity, 
and surprise which 1 derive from this. 
See witli what agility it moves about— 
what seeming intention there is in all 
I its motions! Although progressing very 
swiftly, it never strikes against any of the 
other animalcules, but directs its course 
between them, with a dexterity wholly uunc- 
oouutable—should we suppose it destitute of 
sight 1 Wliat postures it puts itself into! 
What ability it has of assuming difieront 
shapes, aiM tliose so little resembling one 
auotiier, that nobody (without actually seeing 
its transformation performed under the eye) 
would believe it to be the same creature! 
For this reason, I shall distinguish it by the 
name of the Proteus.” 

And Tsicrymaria protena I i-emain-hthat 
is, that form of me remains—to the present 
day. 

“ Hal, my soa,” he added, “ as soon as all 
have looked their fill, make me a drawing of 
this woaderfhl stranger. It will greatly on- 
rich the coppcr>onta of onr great work in two 
volnmes octovo^ which I intend dedicating 
respeotilrely to our President, Martin Folkes, 


Eaqnim, and to the Xtighh floKOurablB the 
Earl of Cardigan.” 

Hal took my portrail^ which is by no^ means 
flattering. Soon after be bad endM bis tok, 
the drop I tenanted hml evaporated. In vain 
I crept under a morsel of duckweed to save 
myself from the effects of the killing ebb, 
Tlie liquid medium, in whiuli alone I was 
able to exist, gradually flew away to join the 
clouds; and I fell into fragments, as com* 
pletely smashed as a decanter thrown from a 
higli garret window. 

My final mel aiuorphosis brought me nearer 
home. I was on the top ol my own garden- 
wall, imprisoned in the carcase of aTardigrade^ 
or Slow-jiacgd Animal. Wliat a ridioulous 
figure 1 made I And what an affront it 
was to my human dignity! For, a certun 
iearne.i Doctor has stated tliat we (jJjp tordi- 
grad-'s) may be pretty certainly regarded as 
a connecting link between tho rotifers and 
the worms, Imt ought probably to be lanked 
on tho woim aide <it tlie boundary. Another 
learned doitor classes us with the spiders 
and the scorpions. I certainly cannot admit 
of either aucli iclationskip for myself; for 1 
Iiad eight sliort legs, with claws long enough 
for a Chinese fashionable, a clear and trons- 
parent complexion, a pretty little mouth, and 
a pair of powerful jaws. It is true, I was 
somewhat bearish m look, whence a German 
christciud me Wa9serh.ir(Waterbear), which 
title another German amplified into Maoro- 
biotus lu-seliits, or the Long-lived Little-bear. 
I hoped none of tlie iieighliours, especially my 
sarcastic friend Miss Spyer, would sec mo in 
this uniiecomiDg disguise. I wondered 
wliether my little dog Trim would know me 
Ilgam after my mconifuld waiidciings, as 
Illvasec’s dog did after his—and died. I 
climbed to tlie top of a tuft of moss, to see 
how my parterrei was looking after so pro¬ 
tracted an absence, and was snroiised to And 
it exactly as 1 had left it, wIisB^y ears were 
caught by a learned discussion in which hard 
wouls—such as “piotoplasm,” “primordial 
utricle,” “parenchymatous substance,” and 
others—wore bandied about, until they made 
me giddy. The speakers were a couple of 
mici«scoi>ic students, ray acquaintance, and 
their disjmle closed with a joint determination 
to expciimentalise on the tenaeiousneBB of 
life possessed by oeiiaiu iardigrades and 
ratiters. Mounting a ladder, to obtain a 
jiatch of bryum, wiiich,they knew was one of 
our favourite haunts, tliey soon caught me 
and half a score other fellow victims. For 
tliirty lung days we were kept in a vacuum 
under the receiver of an air-pump, in very 
disagreealile proximity to sulphuric acid and 
chloride of calcium. W« thus sulTcred the 
martyrdom of tiie most comjilete desiccation 
that the art of tb% chemist can effect. It 
was not pleaskut; but it was nut faUL 13ie 
cold and the drought pierced me through and 
tiirongh; hut I palieiitly slinveiled myself 
up into a ball, like a wflhcred apple, ana lay. 
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t diiH ‘without a murmur. When they took 
me ont of the air-pump and indulged me with 
a tepid bath, I was very speedily as lively as 
ever. They supplied me with necessaries— 
moisture, warmth, and food. They were then 
about to recommence their cruelties, when I j 
distinctly heard a sound of warning. It was 
the dear old clock on its antique bi-acfcot.i 
The chimes tinkM their melancholy air,| 
closing on a minor* third, and then the hour 
struck boldly—Six! I stared around me ; 
it was my own study-chamber. I had passed 
the night in my arm-chair instead of between 
the sheets as usual. 

I GEEEN-BBARD AND SLYBOOTS. 

In the popular tales of Lithuania, the most 
importi^t personages are robbers, wlio some¬ 
times pe^orm the functions assigned by the 
inventors of our ordinary fairy-tales to ogres, 
sometimes ai’e cliai-acterised by cunning 
, rather tlian ferocity. The mere fact that a 
person is a robber does not affect his moral 
position in the least; he may conduct himself 
well or ill in the predatory profession as iu 
any otlier. A virtuous robber will faceti¬ 
ously display his shrewdness, a wicked i 
robber can sniff “fresh meat,” and delights iu 
bloodelied even when unaccompanied by 
profit. 

On the authority of Herr A ugnsi Schleicher, 
who has made a collection of Lithuanian talcs, 
or rather judging from the tales themselves, 

* we should say, tliat virtuous as Lithuania 
may be at the present day, it was once inha¬ 
bits by a people whose notions of property 
were of the loosest Nor does the talent dis¬ 
played by the clever and less sanguinary 
marauders greatly excite our admiration ; in¬ 
asmuch as it shines less by its own bright¬ 
ness than by contrast withe the vast expanse 
of duluess W which it is surrounded. Ages 
ago a little muming clearly went a great way 
iq Lithuania. 

That the Lithuanian Tom Thumb was as 
disreputable as be was minute, might easily 
be supposed; for the legendary hero of short 
dimiusious has not been remarkable for 
moral punctiliousness in any quarter of the 
globe. Like his western counterparts the 
iSlavonio-maunikin, sits iu the ear of the ox 
that draws his father’s plough, and by shout¬ 
ing aloud urges the animal to proceea. Hav¬ 
ing attracted the uotiqe of a wealthy stranger, 
who purchases him at an enormous price, he 
persuades his new master to put him in the 
cow-house, that he may guard the cattle, and 
prevent them from being stolen. At night, 
while he is seated in the oar of one of the 
oxen, three thieves arrive, and though tliey 
see nothing, they plainly hear a voice, direct¬ 
ing them to the beat bc&sts, and offering a 
pi^nership iu future enterprise. The oxen 
^are taken away by the thieves and slaugh¬ 
tered in the nearest held, and the Thumbliug 
, still );|^seen—^though,%da to say, the night is 


not 60 dark as to impede the slaughter of the 
animals—proposea to carry the entraols to a 
neighbouring stream, and to wash them out. 
When he is at some distance, he is heard 
mying piteously; “I’m not the o^y one; 
there are three men out there^ rossung the 
meat by the fire.” 


upon the acute dwarf hastens, not, to his 
master, but to his father, who immediately 
proceeds to the field in a cart, and fetches 
home the oxen left by the thieves; “Thus^” 
says <tlio historian, with great complacency, 
“ did he have his son again, together with 
the purchase-mopey, and a load of butchers’ 
meat into the bargain 1 ” 

Enough of this dissertation on the ethical 
views of ancient Lithuania. We will not 
classify the I’obbors of this favoured land 
according to tlieir goodness or badness, but 
consider whether they are grave or facetious, 
scowling cut-throats or merry pnrloiners. 
And from each of the two classes will we take 
one specimen. 

Let II Penseroso precede L’AUegro, all 
the world ovei'—even in Lithuania. Wo 
begin with the thrilling tale of “Green 
Beard 

A certain merchant, who lived indefinitely 
in a city, was considerably annoyed when his 
daughter—a very charming young person- 
swore, or rather vowed, that she would never 
marry a man who was not blessed with a 
green beard. In vain did he tell her the 
story of Bluebeard iu order to counteract her 
absurd predilection. She simply replied that 

blue was not green,” and he did not feel 
liimself justified in contradicting the truth of 
the assertiou. 

However, not only the young lady’s father, 
but likewise tlie captain of a band of robbers 
—four and twenty strong—who, aa their 
friends said, enlivened—as their enemies 
said, infested a neighbouring forest, became 
acquainted with her views ou the subject of 
beards. Possessed of thb information- 7 " 
whether through the medium of the milkman 
or the baker we cannot say—the captain at 
once called his band together, and asked the, 
collected assemblage whether they happened 
to know auy dye tltat would reiser beards 
green. An unanimous shout of “ Yes !” fol¬ 
lowed the query, and was followed in its turn 
by a recipe, universally commended for 
manufacture of the desired cosmetic. , TVUy 
the captain was less accomplished in practlqal 
chemistry t'l.an any of his four and twenty 
men, we do not pretend to inquire. ■ 

Having given his beard the reqqired colodv, 
the gallant captain proceeded at once to the 
city, and as he was altogether a fine, wi^l- 
looking gentleman, he was much admired by 
tlie passengers, in Eq>ite of his green beard. 
His conduct, when be reached the iperdiaut's 
house, was marked by the most rigid b&wv- 
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anoe'of tha laws of etiquette. First, he 
asked leave of the father to ■woo the daugh¬ 
ter ; whereupon the father, recollecting that 
he had a great strapping expensive girl on 
• his hands, and could not find a suitor with a 
green beard every day, readily gave his con¬ 
sent: then he addressed the lady herself, 
who, finding her own ideas of human beauty 
actually remised before her eyes, could noj 
> do otherwise than accept the offer of his 
hand. 

I Glowing with ail the delight of a fortunate 
suitor, the captain took his departure, having 
I told the young lady which roa<l she ifiust 
pursue, in order to reach his farmhouse on 
I the oilier side of the forest. From this fhet, 

I we conclude that weddings woi’e by no 
I means oostly in ancient Lithuauir. and that 
j he who went to see a nuptial procession 
I must have been grievously diseppoinied. 

I The gentleman proposed, and, if found suit- 
I able, was accepted by the lady and friiuids. 
Ho then went home, and tlio lady went alter 
(ihn, alone, at her own convenieneo. Here 
was a saving in biidcsmnids and white 
favonts! 

The merchant’s daughter, now a bride, 
packed up her trousseau,—that is to say, 
caused a large cake to be baked,—and thus 
handsomely provided, set off for the resi¬ 
dence of her future lord. Tlicrc was a bridge 
to be crossed, and then there was a load on 
the left hand to bo taken, which would infal¬ 
libly lead to the abode of domestic bliss. At 
least so she had been told by the green- 
bearded Adonis, whose iustructioiis, as far as 
the bridge was concerned, pioved to bo 
I thoroughly correct. But. as for Iho road 
I to the left, the only thing that could be 
I called a road at ail was a patliway, tliiit led 
straight forward into the midst of a thick 
forest, and grew more and more nj^rrow at 
every yard—nay, became so inconveniently 
narrow, that the biide was obliged to get off 
the horse on which she rode, and to pioceed, 
with her cake under her ami, on foot. 

Unpromising as it looked, the pathway, at 
any rate, brought the lonely fair one to a 
cottage, which was not a whit more attrac -' 
tive in her eyes, from the fact that a lion was 
chained on each side of the door. However, 
as the beasts offered no opposition, she crossed 
the t^resh^Id with as much boldness as she 
could command, and entemd a room fitted 
up like an armoury, with a large stock of 
muskets. Expending but a short time in the 
contemplation of these interesting objects, 
sbe entered another room, ftom a rafter in 
which a cage containing a smali bird was 
suspended! 

No sooner did the bird behold the lovely 
stranger, than it seemed bursting with in- 
foimation. 

_ “Know, most ill-fated of mortals,” it twit¬ 
tered forth, “that you are in a robber’s den, 
j and what is worse, escape at the present 
moment is impossible, for the lions, though. 
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they did not object to your entrance, would 
tear you to pieces if you tried to get out.” 

“Then,” said the poor girl, overpowered 
by the weight of this unpleasant intelligence, 

“ what am I to do t Mow, dh feathered 
orator, am I to apply all the useful know¬ 
ledge which you so liberally diffuse ?” 

“ Knowledge,” said the bird, gravely, using 
a phrase since immortalised by Lord Bacon, 

“ knowledge is power.” 

“That proposition may fie generally cor¬ 
rect,” answered tlie young lady, with corre- 
sjionding dignity, “ but my case seems to be 
exceptional.” 

“Listen,”*said the bird, in a patronising 
tone. “Yonder bed must be your hiding 
place. When, the robbers return, they will 
get ili'uuk-” 

“ Inebriated,” suggested the young lady. 

“.^nd will then go to sleep,” contiyjt^d the 
bird, not noticing tlie interruption. “You, 
if you are wise, will seize your opiiortunity, 
and issuing from the door, will throw a piece 
of your cake to each of the lions.” 

“And what am 1 to do then I” asked the 
intelligent maiden. 

“ Take to your heels as fast as you can, of 
course,” answered the bird, with something 
of couteiii])t ill its tone. “ 1 think your own 
sense might have told you tliat.” 

Fiqiied by the slur tlius indirectly oast 
upon her understanding, the young lady 
sliarply asked: “Why may not I give the 
cake to the lions at once, and run away now, 
instead of waiting fur the return of the 
abominable robbeis 1 ” 

“Beeiuso,” replied the bird, drily, “you 
will be sure to meet them on the pathway. 
Your own experience must have already 
diifonncd you whether that is exactly the 
sort of load on which an unprotected female 
would like to meet tour-aiid-twentv robliers.” 

The convinced vlamsel crept, shuddering, 
under the bod indicated by the sagacious 
bird, and had not been long iifTier hiding- 
place when tlie robbers relumed, bringing 
with them a female captive. Their first act 
was to bit down, and consume a very sub¬ 
stantial supper ; their next act —— 

[Hero cur Lithuanian tale grows so veiy 
horrible that we advise readers of delicate 
nerves to skip all that follows, and bo 
satisfied with the brief statement, that the 
concealed lady did effect her esctCpe from the 
robber’s deu. For the sake of strong-nerved 
students alo^ie, we proiyied circumstantially, 
thus:] 

Their next act was to mince the femald 
captive into ridiculously small pieces, the 
first operation being a detachment of her 
little finger. 

“ Oil! ” gasped the merchant’s daughter, 
paralysed with horror. 

“ What’s that t ” %aid the Captain. 

“Nothing,” said the bird, winking at his 
protegfie 5 and the robbers continued their 
hideous work. 
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Ko less thick in liead thaiu savage in hearii the house itself was bunit to ashes; aad—• 
tbtse atrocious rnflians, instead of removing -—there is one thing more—and the young 
a valuable ring from the doomed little lady entirely abwdoued her predilection for 
finger, allowed finger and ring to roll together green beards, 
under the bed, where they were instantly 

pocketed the concealed lady. The mincing With pleasure we quit this grim, green- 
process being completed, ana some uuplea- boarded villain,—ibis plagiaiust, conscious or 
observations having lieen made i esjie t- unconscious, of the captain of tho Forty 
iim n pie that was to bo prepared on the friiieves,—this uncouth ruffian, who had pro- 
following morniqg, the robbers lulled their bably stored his mind with the Lithuanian 
consciences,—if uiey had any,—with bucli table of the Cat and tbe Sparrow, ifvhicl) is 
deep potations, that they weie soon senseless, expressly directed against good mannots, and 
“Now then!” cried the bird. whjch wo may as well recount here. A 

To start fitom under tbe be<l, Jto rush from sparrow was once caught by a cat, who was 
the door, to toss a lump of cake to each of aiiout to devour him on the instant, but was 
the lions, was Imt the » ork of an instant on cheeked by the bird’s remark that no gentle- 
the jiart of the mercluint’s daughter, who, man ever ale his breakfast without having 
scampering along tlic pitliw.a} as fast asbbe in-eviously washed his mouth, and who, settins 
could, foitunalely lound her horse where she bis jirisouut' down, began to rub Ins bps witn 
had Isfe him, and galloped home, looking as his paw. Tliei’enpon tbe sparrow flew uwjw, 
while as a sheet. Nor was her haste at all ami the enraged cat vowetl that he would 
superfluous; tor the cake did not last very never again be a gentleman for thereat of his 
long in the lions’ mou'lis, .and the roar that days All this by way of parenthesis. With 
immediatclj followed its consumption brought plcasuie we quit tbe gum, green-benrJed 
out all the roiibers into the wood. Wliat villinn, to seek the socioly of the pleasant, 
they had lost they did not jireeihcly know, kindly, mm der-hatiug little thief, vho is 
•but they felt convinced that they had lost Ummoitalised in lathuanian folk-lore, by thS 
somethiiiff or somebody. name of the Kly Youth; and whose lustory 

Borne chance-wind or other h.ul perhaps, ^ shows what an iueslimabie figure may be 
conveyed to tbe mind of the robber-cajit ain made by a robber of gentle disposition, 
the story of the Forty Thieves. At all events There was once a iich inerchaul, an iulia- 
ho shaved off the beard, which he hal taken bitant ol the town, who had a wretchedly 
such pains to dye ; he loaded a great wagon' poor brother, resident in the country. Btrange 
with barrels, m eacli of which lie stowid tour to aiy, the man of wealth, far fiom for- 
of his men (which proves that Lithua- getting his miserable kinsman, had the 
nians pack close) mid, assuming the cbarite- horses put to Ids sledge one line wintei’s day, 
ter of a travelling dealer, he set oil loi the and paid a him fraternal visit. Educ.atioa 
merchant’s residence, acuteb guessing lint, was evidently more esteemed than bravery 
his bride had paid him a visit, and hail made of a})p.irel among the Lithuanian peasantry, 
discoveries so far from pleasant, that unless foi while, on the one hand, the poor man’s 
he would forego her society altogether, he wife would not show herself on account of 
must coiitiivc some new device foi her the scautiucss of licr wardrobe, his sous were 
recoveiy. The removal df the green btard likewise invisible because they were at school, 
proved snOjipient to pi'cvenl his recognition j fTowever, they soon came home, and highly 
Dy tbe merchant, ana he was allowed to put | delighted they were when thtir kind uncle 
his barrels in the yard, while be himself gave them each a suit of new clotlics that had 
received an invitation to dinner. Ilul tbe been made in the town; and still more de- 
robbers in the barrels would not bold their lighted, when he took them out for a ride io 
toimues; a servant on the establishment, his sledge. They were all smart, intelligent 
who ovei'heard them, informed his master of youths, and took a world of interest in the 
their loquacity, and the meichant accordingly different objects that presented themselves on 
engaged four sturdy fellows to manage the ro.id. “ There’s a big aali-tree," shouted j 
matteriiii tjhe yard, and two still more sturdy th efii6t}“ what a nice table it wqpld make!” 
to sit at table by the disguised Captain. “ Caiiital oaks for cart-wheels I ” cried the 
The pioduetion of the amputated finger in second. “ A splendid thicket, that, for thieves 
the course of the meal, proved to the Cap- to hide in! ’ bellowed the third. “ 
tain that be was diseovciod, and this incident said the uncle, with a pleased smile, takidg 
was soon iolloweil by a triumph of the sturdy out bis pocket-book, “would you like to be a 
fellows over him and his men. Tliey were joiner, my little man?—and you, a wheel- 
all put to death, of course ; but the reader wright, my second little man T—and you, a 
will be far more anxious to know what be- thiet, my lliird little man 1 ” “Very much!" 
came of the aninuds, who are such Imjwi’tant “ Amazingly I ” and “ Wouldn’t 1, rather I ” 
peisonages in the tale. JThe bird became the were tho three answers to the three ques- 
domestic pet of the young lady, and the lions lions. Of all three answers the good uncle 
were kept as curiosities by the Inerchaut. took note. . 

Tbe rest of tbe property in the robber’s Now, the merchant was not merely a man 
house was sold for (jjlc benefit of the poor, of wordc^ but he really meant to do his duty 
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to bis humble rations. So^ b{d<iiDg an| 
affectionate adieu to bis brother, he took the 
three boys with him to the town, where he, 
in ttie first place, sent them to school, and 
when their education was complete, jdaced 
them in the professions of their choice. Tim 
young oonnoLseurs of ash and oak were re¬ 
spectively bound ’prentices to a joiner and 
wheelwright; and os the merchant was on 
kindly terms with a robber, who lived, with 
his band, in a cave near the city, there was 
no difficulty in providing for the thinl 
nephew, according to his wish. As a friend¬ 
ship founded on reason is of all frieudsliHis 
the most estimable, it is worth meiitioning, 
that the respect onteilained by the roblfcr 
for the meii’hant was based on the good 
offices of the latter towards tin Ibnncr. 
Whenever other merchants left the town 
with their goods, the robber was ai)]'ri»<-d of 
the circumstance by ids comineicial fiiend, 
and took meusuies accordingly. Thus, while 
the Damon of the heath filled Lis vaults 
with plunder, the Tythias of tho town got 
rid of dangerous competitors. 

Though tho youth found much to admire 
I in tlie rohher-baud of winch ho had become 
! a member, there were certain iieculi.irities 
I repugnant to his better nature. The robbers 
I had the bad haliit of murdering people alter 
they had pluudeied them, and this piaetice 
struck him as not only bjirburous, but absurd. 
He thereiore wislu-d to woik a moral letorm. 
“If you kiU|>euple ft>r tlieijakeoi takingwliat 
they have,” he argued, “you act as wise rob- 
bere ought to ael, and no reasouablo man 
could object to tlie luoceediiig; but surely, 
when a poor devil is sliippod of everything, 
it is as well to let him go.” The robbeis 
shook their heads, and answered according 
I to Uieir several temperaments. The more sen- 
' timeutal said tliey would never abandon tlie 
principles boqueatiicd by tueir fathers ; the 
sagacious alluded to the practic.al inability 
of dead men to tell talus; tho sarcastic 
talked about milksops. “ Well,” said the 
young man, “to prove tliat craft is better 
than violence, 1 will undertake to steal a 
goat three times over, and sell it twlco.” 
“Humph.! ” said the robbers in chorus. 

The intelligent youth, who, for brevity’s 
sake, we call Slyboots, proceeding to a 
town where a fiiir was held, took his sta¬ 
tion 'at the gate, and waited for the arrival 
of the country-folk with their goats. Pre¬ 
sently an old man appeared with a fine 
white animal, which he ofifured to sell 
for three doilois. Slyboots agreed to the 
price, proposed to seal tho bargain with a 
social glass at a neighbouring public-house, 
and wmle the old man was absorbed in the 
contcmjilation of bis liquor, skipped out of 
I tho back door into a corn-field, where he 
ingeniously spotted the goat’s bide with 
black. This operation effected, he boldly 
returned to toe town, and the first person he 
met was toe old man, who, of coui'se, failed 
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to reoogniflo him. For lathuanian cunning 
to have Mr play, it must have Llthuauiaa 
dulness to work u]^u. ■ 

“ T« that goat for sale, worthy youth i 

“ Of n tratli is it, good father, an any one 
will give ten florins wr toe same.” 

“Marry. I will buy it; for, lo!_when I 
came to town this morumg, I had with me h 
white goat, of which a scuivy knaife hath 
robbed me. I may say ‘robbed’ with A 
good grace; for. though I gave him the poor 
beast with my own liauds, he never paid me 
the price 1 demanded, but vainshed Itoe a ' 
tiling of nought.” , 

The haigaiii was again concluded over a 
I id-.uss, and again <lid sTj boots esc.ipe without 
jiayiiig into the corn-field, where he painted 
the goat black* all over. Returning once 
more to the town, the first perpoii he met 
was again the old man, who, lurnin failing to 
recogiin 0 him, again pin chased thes^fiSlfor 
ten llorins. Little docile us ho had hitherto 
been to the instructions of exiJciience, the 
old man, on'this occasion, refiaiiied from 
crowning the bargain with a social glass, 
anil walked straight home. 

first he put tlio blackened goat into the 
at ible, the door of wliieh he neglected to look; 
then lie jiroeeedod to the house, and told hia 
wife tout he had perloriired a aeries of in¬ 
tricate comiiievcial operations, the ultimate 
result of which was the exciiango ol the 
wliito goal lor a black one. The obi lady 
listened with sinull admiration, and when, on 
visiting tlie stable with her thick-hctided 
ajionse, she louud no goat whatever, her rage 
knew no bounds. Nay, she vociferously 
stated her conviction, that the money oL- 
tamed by the sale ot the white goat had been 
expended on tap-room luxuries, and that to® 
eotiiniercial operations so circumstantially 
uai rated were but the creations of a brandy- 
heated brain. The add gentleman answered 
the accusation by setting off immediately in 
search of the missing animal, and"«s he soon 
heard a bleating in his vicinity, he proceeded 
in the direction of the sound. A veritable 
igii's latuuB was that unfortunate bleat. It 
led the pursuer to a marsh ; and it induced 
him to ste]> into the marsh, and it caused him 
to cast off a considerable portion of bis habi- 
Imieiits that he might go deeper into the 
marsii. Dut the goat was never found ; the 
clothes di->appeared from the spot in which 
they had been laid; and the old gentleman 
went home a sadder, a ijplder, and we trusty 
a wiser man. 

When the robbers heard from Slyboots the 
narration of these facts; when they heard 
him describe liow, without change of attire, 
he had passed for three several peraoiis in the 
eyes of one individual, and had robbed that 
individual tiiree times over; liow he had 
followed the dupe to Ihe stable, and observing 
toe unlocked door, had abstracted tho goat; 
how, lastly, he had led toe old gentleman 
into toe marsh, by pmohing the goat’s tail 
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as lie earned it iu his arms, and had thus 
becooie the possessor of a wardrobe in addi¬ 
tion to the previooB booty ; the stem ruffians 
murmured applause, and statinff their opinion 
that the time of apprenticeship should be 
regulated by degrees of proficiency, not by 
length of service, declared that Slyboots 
had now fully served his time. He therefore 
bade them farewell, and proceeded to his kind 
vncle, who, rejoicing to find tliat he "had fully 
realised the premise of his youth, at oiice 

E laced in his hand a large sum of money, that 
e might start in business with capital as 
well as talent. , 

How is life regulated by aecideht! Scarcely 
had Slyboots left his uncle’s home, than an 
event occurred which caused him to ab:indon 
the profession in which he*liad hopeii to 
make so brilliant a figure. Stopping at a 
public-house to take a glass of beer, his bag 
of gdRl' attracted the eyes of the respectable 
widow by whom the business of the estahlisli- 
ment was conducted. She at once explained 
to him that a male superintendent would 
give an improved turn to her afikirs, and 
tliat if he would niarry her daughter, and 
take the management of the public-house 
into his own hands, he would confer a real 
obligation. Slyboots jumped at the offer, 
and abandoning all thoughts of the heath 
and the forest, espoused the blushing maiden, 
and employed his capital “ in the public 
line.” 

His old friends the robbers soon heard of 
his whereabout, and two of them determined 
<t6 pay him a visit. Like many other pciwous, 
who are not robbers, tliey contrived to make 
their call at a time when they were sure not 
to find tlieir fi'ieud at home, and entering the 
house witli ai^ eiisy air, coolly told the ladies 
that they were the brotliers of mine.host, 
respectively belonging to the gentle crafts of 
joiner and wheelwright. Jl’hey were very sorry 
their brother avjis out, but really they could 
Dot atop, Md so they departed, followed by 
the curtsies of the ladies, but not until they 
had observed a huge fatted hog hanging op 
in the cart-house. This they removed at the 
earliest opportunity, aiid when Slyboots, re- 
thruing, heard of these brothers and missed 
the hog, he at once bethought him of his 
oomriides on the heath. 

Immediate pursuit was resolved upon, and 
Slyboots, plunging into the neighbouring 
forest, soon overtook the robbers. One had 
aat dowu to rest, while the other, with 
the hog on his back, was groping his way 
through the darkness. 

“ Let me have a turn, now, comrade,” said 
Slyboots to tbe foremost robber, “ thou hast 
carried that load long enough.” 
j*" “ Thou wast ever a kiud comrade,” was the 
answer pf the robber, who of coarse thought 
that he was addressing Ids companion, and, 
without hesitation, he placed tbe jiog on the 
shoulders of Slyboots, who at once set off in 
..a homeward direction. 


T^en the hindmost rctbber had oyertaketi ■ 
the foremost on<b a ttttle ^variatiou re¬ 
vealed the true state of affithrs; and 
both cried out with wrath, not un<gualified by 
admiration : "Slyboots is still Slyboots, after 
all!” However, no time was to be lost, so at 
once, there and then—the two robbers dis¬ 
guised tliemselvea as women, and putting 
their best feet ffiremost, were eualdsd to 
'meet Slyboots at the entrance to his own 
premises. The source of the female attire, 
thus rapidly put on, is not recorded in 
Lithuanian history; but the disguise must 
have been most efficient, as it caused even 
the shrewd Slyboots to take one of the 
rotil)er8 for his mother-in-law, and the other 
for his wife. 

"Well, hast thou got the hog?" said the 
more strapping of the two. 

" Marry have 1, mother-iu-Iaw,” responded 
Slyboots. ’ 

" Then give it us, and we’ll take it in-dbors, 
while tliou lockost up everything outside,” 
was the artful suggestion, which was answered 
by another transfer of the liog. 

When Slyboots had locked up every gate 
and door, he walked into the house, and not 
perceiving the hog, asked his wife where she 
had put it. 

“The hog,” said she, “didst thou get it, 

: then ?’’ 

I " Of course, I did,” said he. 

I “I,” said she, “have never clapped eyes 
on it.” 

“Come, come, no nonsense,” said he, “I 
gave it into thiuc own hands at the gate 
yard.” 

“Why, by my halidoni, I have never 
crossed the threshold of the door ! ” 

The acute mind of Slyboots was not long in 
divining the truth; and as he had been rather 
caustic in bis remarks, when the ladies had 
allowed the priz* to be carried off by the 
robbers in the first instance, he set out iu pur¬ 
suit of tho marauders with even more than 
his wonted rapidity, .in order to avoid on 
infliction of tlie lex talionis. 

When he reached the forest, he found tliat 
the luxurious rascals had lighted a fire to 
broil a ham, which they had already cut from 
the hog. As the fire had got low, they were 
searching for wood, each iu a different direc¬ 
tion, and liis mode of operntjon was at once 
decided. Taking a stick in tiis hand, he . 
administered a hearty thrashing to the stump 
of a tree, shouting all the time, in piteous 
tones, “ I won’t do it again ; 1 won't do it, 
again !” Each robber, hearing the thwacks 
and the cries, concluded that his comrade was 
overpowered, and on this hypothesis both ran 
away.' But Slyboots took up the bog, and 
went home. 

Chance brought the robben once more 
together. 

“ In gdod troth, thy hue must be of the 
blackest and the illiestsaid the first, with 
a derisive kind of pity. 
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^ Naj, rather look to thine own ekin; for a 
short while ago ^oa didst howl an it were a 
whipped CIV," 

“ Wbipp^ cnr thyself, whon thou didst 
frighteb au the birds in the wood with thine 
unmanly wailings.” 

This interchange of ^arp remarks led to 
a mutual explanation, and the result of tlie 
mutual explanation was the united shout of 
both the robbers: Slyboots is still Slyboots, 
after all!” 

Hcsolved not to be outdone, they returned 
to tho residence of their crafty acquaintaupe. 
To theu’ agreeable surprise, though the out¬ 
houses were locked uj), the window of Uie 
one room was open, and close to the silf, by 
the dim light of a rush-light, m<ght be seen 
tho lifeless furiu of the hog, with the broiled 
bum laid u|k>u it. 

“ Marry,” quoth the firat robber, ‘‘ this is 
not like Slyboots, to put the fatted hog by an 
open window, and to light a candle that one 
may find the way to it,” 

“ Too much good fortune hath blunted bis 
wits at Itist,” said the second I’obber. utiidhe 
laid his hand upon the ham. Ilut at that very 
instant Slyboots, whoso wits were as keen as 
ever, and who Wiis standing besiik tho window 
with a sword in his hand, struck oil' the most 
jnoiiiiiieut linger at a blow. 

“ riiew!" said the second robber, “ the ham 
is still hot.” 

“ Out upon thee for a dullard,” growled 
the Unit rot>l)er. “ How could the ham keep 
hot, after being carried all the way Iroin the 
forest. It won’t bum me, I’ll wan ant thee.” 
So saying, he thrust in /iin hand, when down 
again came the sword, and oil' went a linger. 

'* By the moss, I am a huger the poorer,” 
shouted tho first roblwr. 

“Serve thee right, for a hard-hearted 
churl,”said tho second ; “that is my case,too, 
only thou would'st give me no pity?’ 

“ Humph,” retorted the first, and they both 
looked at each other for some minutes, at 
the end of which they both exclaimed, with 
one voice, ‘-Slyboots is still Slyboots, after 
all!” 

So they went their way, and were never 
heal'd of more. 

THEAITLICTED DUKE OF SPINDLES. 

« • -- 

Know thyself; examine thyself; keep a 
strict watch over thyself; for thy body is a 
frail machine that will soon fall to pieces, if 
not carefully preserved. From tlie head 
downwards, or the feet upwards, thou art 
subject to disease, deformity, and decay. Ihy 
hair will drop off, will change colour, will 
turn grey. Thy teeth will become unsightly, 
black, hollow, acliiug. Thy back will become 
round shouldered, and thy elbows w'lll stick 
outwards instead of inwards, Thy hands 
wijl become coarac, red, short, tliick; thy 
nails grubby. Thy stomach will protrude 
beyond the natund space allotted to man, 


and thy waist will assume unwieldy dimen¬ 
sions. Thy legs, unable to support unyield¬ 
ingly the Buiwriucumbeut weight, will bow 
out at the calves, or bend inwards at the 
knees. Thy feet will become painfully 
fruitful ill corns and bunions, and thy face 
at one extremity of thy miserable body 
will fall into graceless contortions in sym- 
'jiathy with the pain which thou art suffering 
at the otlier extremity. Thy complexion 
will loan its brilliaut purity under sun, and 
r.ain, and hail, and snow and frost, and thoio 
darting eyes of which thou art so justly 
—but, alas! so vainly—proud, will become 
under the coiubined effects of dust and oast 
wind, a couple of weak and watery organs- 
cucoIupa<^S(■d by a rim of infla iniuatury cuticle. 
As t») tliy hear-t, thy liver, and all the other 
sacred mysteries t-ver closely hidden within 
the pevihlinble casket, are they no#^iore 
delicate and wonderful in their silent retke- 
lueiit—more ju-oueto suffer dei-augciiicut and 
decay—than those ruder ])ortioiis of the same 
weak machine, whose ])lare it is to eoiiic in 
immediate contact with the rough eieiueuts 
of 1 lie outer world f 

Such were my thoughts, a curious mixture 
of the stylos of philosophical retlecUon pecu¬ 
liar to tlic pulpit and the advertising uostrinu 
vendor, in the early part of a dull, melan¬ 
choly t)ctober day. 1 was that Pariah of 
fashion, tlie man aliout town, when town was 
nothing but a lifeleas desert. The hard 
necessities of the law requirsd my ]n'esence 
fur an uncertain period to sign deeds, and 
perform otliir acts connected with the con¬ 
veyance of a large estate, and I Av.ia chained 
by this legal sjiell within sig.ht and call of 
Lineolii’s Inn, at a petiod of tiic year when 
every other living ereatiire ot my ulass was 
dis{xu'tiug himself ujion mouutaiu and rjver, 
lake and sandy be.ach. I wandered moodily 
up the once gay thoroughfiires, now gay no 
longer with the lolling earriagsi) and tho 
brilliant members of llie jirouieiiade. i 
passed my biu-e comlortablc, exclusive club¬ 
house, and found it in the hands of brick¬ 
layers’ laboureis, with huue white-washing 
ladders standing in the ]irincipal rooms, and 
])laaks projecting from the open windows 
into the slrcet. 1 looked in the newspapeis 
fur topics of interest, and found them not. I 
wandered with a slriinge fascination towards 
those large, dark, silent houses, whose hos¬ 
pitable doors bad once been open to me at all 
hours ot tho day. I s^iw, tor one fleeting 
luuiucul, tho beaming face of a young male 
friend within llie.hooded recesses of a Han¬ 
som cab. T rushed forward to stay his 
progress, but my eye quickly detected the too 
expressive rug and portmanteau uiiim the 
top under the driver’s elbows, and I drew 
back, sufferiug the Kehiele to go uiiuiolcsled 
on its joyyns way, leaving mo in a solitude 
more deprcss'iug titan ever. Listless and 
aimless, ns 1 saiinteied up one dull street 
and down another, I t^caine painfully con- 
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BcldiUy perhaps for the first tiojo, of toy voiy 
Utoited power of selMependenoe. I l^egaa 
to eommnne with myself, and see how help¬ 
less and wretched a thing I was, when society 
was suddenly and completely taken from me. 
I began to know- myself, and I did not 
appear to improve upon acquaintance. The 
more I carriM on this self-examlnal^ion, the 
more contemptible did I appear in my own* 
eyes. For yeafs I had gone placidly on in 
ignoraitce of my mental and moral weakness; 
what if my physical condition had been 
silently deteriorating 1 This idea led me 
into the reflections before' recorded, and, 
partly from fear, partly from curiosity, nnd 
partly for occnpation, I re.solved to get as 
much infoi-raation about mi’self as talent 
could furnish and money pm-chase. 

The fii-st step that I took with the view of 
kno®ipg myself, was to ring at the door of 
an eminent chiropodist. Ue was within, of 
course, as it was his business to be. 1 was 
conducted by a footman in a splendid liverj', 
up a noble staircase into a drawing-room fur- 
nmlied with all, and a little more of, the glass 
and satin that taste lias ordained to be 
necessary for the proper fitting up of such 
an apartment. A luxurious eaay-ohair was 
placed foi’ me near the table in the centre of 
the rooms, and I was mildly and deferentially 
told that the professor would he with me in 
a few minutes. In the meantime I was left 
to coutemplate his portraits as he appeared 
■while extracting the corns of three crowned 
heads—or rather six crowned feet—of Euro])e, 
and those of an Eastern monarch, who, from 
ids undoubted Arab origin, ought never to 
Lave been troubled with slices, much less 
with corns. When these works of art 
Lad had their projier destined effect upon my 
mind, the professor—a coarse, fat man— 
«!irtered, arrayed in a crimson velvet dressing- 
gown, with a snioking-c)f{) to match. I rose 
to greet Jym, but he bounded forward with 
an air of what was meant to be charming 
amiability and consideration for ray bodily 
suflerings, and begged that I would on no 
account disturb myself. 

“ My dear sir,” he began, “ I have seen too 
many casesaof your kind not to know how 
extremely grateful a little rest must be. 
Allow me to take off your boots and 
aodis.** , 

lie placed a small black velvet cushion for 
me to rest my feet upon, and in a few seconds 
those su])posed sufTcring members were ex- 
poaed to his view. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ the very thing I ex¬ 
pected ; exactly the same as the young Duke 
of Spindles, who was here the other day ! Do 
jail know his grace 1 ” 

I replied that 1 did not. * 

“ A very affable young nobleman',” he con¬ 
tinued, pinching my toes with his fore-finger 
an^thumb, “ extraordinarily so, wHhn we cou- 
what hie grace must have suffered with 
hm-teht before his gt^ce came to me. 1 think, 


sir, that I extracted jhik^sfeaoe’s Hght 
foot, ^on& in a simifie.'' mor^g, no less than 
five and forty corns of diffezenjt> degi^ of 
magnUudo!” 

I exhibited a polite degtee of oatotush- 
ment. . ’ . 

“Yea, sir,” he resumed, “and I, did more 
than that. I cored his grace of one of., the 
most awful bunions that has ever come under 
my notice during a long and active, prof;^ 
fiionai career. ‘ Cure me of that bunion,* si^ 
his ^race, ‘ and yon will earn my everlrating 
gratitude. It embitters toy youth, it darkens 
tlTe festive board, it gnaws me like a vulture, 
it comes between me and the Intimate 
pfoosnres of the ball-room, which 1 am so 
well fitted by age, appearance, and posi¬ 
tion to enjoy.’ I put out my talent, sir, and 
his grace went away another man. The hun¬ 
dred guineas that his grace presented me 
with were soon spent, but the diamond-ring 
that he gave me I shall preserve and wear l>j 
his grace’s desire, to the last day of my 
life.” 

He displayed a ring. 

“His grace must have been peculiarly 
afliicted,” I observed. 

“Not at all, sir; not at all. In fact, 
between ourselves, corns and bunions are the 
great curse of our aristocracy. Not one of 
that illustrious body is free from them, 
male or female. It is an infallible sign of 
blood.” 

While this conversation, or rather broken 
monology was goto" on, the manipulation of 
my feet continue^ and small pea-looking 
lumps of some drab material were, from time 
to time, placed ujx>n a silver salver standing 
on tbe table. 

“ You must be a person of extraordinary 
fortitude,” he resutued, “to have endured 
what wu must have endured, for so long a 
period. Are you awwe that I have 
already extracted thirty-two corns from your 
feetr*^ 

1 was not aware of the fact. 

“ This,” he observed, taking one of the peas 
from the salver, “ is what causes the pain in 
the foot. It is the seed, or needle of the 
corn, which being pressed down by the boot, 
enters that portion of tbe flesh wnlch is not 
benumbed or hardened, and produces that 
sharp, pricking pain,-, popular]^, know^ aa 
‘ shooting.’ ” 

The professor rose with a look of teium- 
phant sati8faction,and I replaced my socks and 
boots, 

“There,” be exclaimed, as I stood up once 
more, “you feel another man now, and will 
walk down-stairs very differently from the 
way in which you walked up them.” 

I certainly did walk away differently, for 
I was thirty-two. poancto lighter. Each com 
or pea was changed a sovereign, and thirty- 
two pounds the cost of my .first lesspn m, 
the toffioult art of knowing myself. 

Tile next place that 1 found myself in WM 
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the, depdt for the . eaU^ , of the celebrated 
boot; where J must have waudered, tliough 
onconacioQsly, thinking of my feet. I was 
received by the master of the sh(m with ten¬ 
derness nimost approaching to affection, and 
I marvelled nrach that any mere money- 
payment could purchase so much real and 
unaffected kindness. My feet were handled 
with 'consuderate care, and their measure 
was taken as if they had been made of the 
most delicate glass. 

“Dear, dear," exclaimed the proprietor and 
inventor—a stout, puffy man, whose face was 
now very red from his stooping position*- 
“you ought to have come to me before; if 
yon had gone another month, sir, under the 
<dd system of boots—only another month, air, 
you would have been a hopeless cripple ! ” 

“Indeed,” I replied. 

“ It was only the other day that the young 
Duke of Spindles-” 

“ I beg your pardon,” I interrupted, “ what 
name 1 ” 

“'I'he young Duke of Spindles,” he re¬ 
turned “It was only the other day that he 
came to me in such condition, that if I had 
not known my business, sir, his grace would 
have hobliled on cratches for the remainder 
of his life." 

“ Wfis he grateful 1 ” I inquired. 

“ Sir,” said the proprietor and inventor 
ler pompously, “ his grace presented me 
■wMh that letter of acknowledgment hanging 
over your head, and this diamoiid ring, which 
he bcggeii me to wear for his sake.” 

Ar 1 paid my money—no inconsiderable 
sum — and left the plac% iny benefactor 
begged that I would not walk too much for 
tiic next month, and that 1 would take 
bran foot-bath at least three times a-week. 
had learned and paid for lesson number two, 
and in trying to know myself, I was begin¬ 
ning to'understand my neighbours. * 

1 next found myself iu the studio of a plio 
tographio artist, whose portraits were cele¬ 
brated for their happy fidelity. He prided 
himself on being a remarkably plain- 
speaking man—a man who never flattered 
anyone, no matter what his rank and influence 
might be. After spending some time in 
arranging my posture, he expressed his dis¬ 
satisfaction with me in these terms; 

“Your face, sir, is quite out of drawing; 
your nose itdines considerably to the left 

f 'de; and, to make matters worse, your 
ght cheek is half as large again as the left.” 
“You’re not very complimentary,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“Sir,”said he, “I always give my visitors 
a candid opinion. It was only the other day 
that I nearly offended the young Duke of 
Spindles——^’ 

“The Duke of--—?" 

“ Spindles, sir. < The Duke of Spindles was 
not offended, dr, by the blnntness ot my re¬ 
marks, in telling him that if his head was only 
as well-prdportiooed as his legs aud feet, he 


would linve been n perfect Ajjtollo Belvidere, 
His grace, however, after a liftle while, 
the good sense to admit the justice of my 
criticism, and he is now one Si the^fiemest 
patrons that I have.” 

This was another stage gaiMd in self- 
knowledge. The next step carried me to 
the shop of an artist celebrated for his skill 
in ailorning the hiiinau frame with clothes. 

“May I inquire,” asked the artist, mildly^ 
“ who made your last garments ?" 

“Certainly," I replied, and I gave him the 
reqxiired information. 

“I thought BO,” ho returned,.addressing 
himself to a prim man who was cutting out 
ulotli liehiud a coiijiter ; “ some more of their 
failures, Jenkins! ” 

“Yes, sir,” wRs the mechanical response. 

“ Scwcoly a day passes, sir,” lie said, turn¬ 
ing to me, “but what I hiive a customer 
from that qnnrter. My best patrflHl*.the 

young Duke of-” (“ Spindles,’’!could not 

help interpolating)—“came to me in that 
way, didn’t he Jenkins ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” i-eplied the prim cutter. 

“ Wo must pad your coat considerably be¬ 
hind,” resumed the master artist; “for, 
although you may not ho aware of it, your 
shoulder lilades are very prominent; so much 
so as almost to reach a deformity, which it is 
onr business to hide. As ymu have a decided 
tendency to corpulence, your waistcoats must 
be single-broa-ted, and your trowsera must 
be made full, to conceal a little inclination 
inwards at the knees. But” (he continued, 
rising into enthusiasm with his subject), “ as 
I said to his grace the young Duke of 
Spindles, the other day, if it w.'is not for these 
little deflections of the human frame, where 
would be our Art ? We might as well, sir, 
be common sloji-aellers!” 

Still endeavouring to acquire the power of 
knowing myself, another lialf-hour found me 
closeted with the renowned Doctor Grumpue^ 
who had evidently formed himaalf on the 
traditional model of the equally renowned 
Doctor Abei'uetliy. The doctor—who was 
the consulting physician of several Life as- 
surfiiice olficea—in addition to his gruffness, 
had acquired a habit of treating patients as 
if they were under an examination for a 
policy. 

“ Now, sir ! ” said he, “ what’b the patter 
withyott? Vork chops 1” • 

I expliiincd to him biuefly, the object of 
toy visit, wliicb was to gain a general know¬ 
ledge of my health and Mjdiiy prospects. 

Was your father ever mad I ” he inquired. 

“ Never.” 

“Mother?" 

“ Never.” 

“ Both dead 1” 

“Both.” 

“Age?” , 

“ Betwep fifty and sixty.” 

“Both?" 

“Both.” 
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“bood ! Had ‘ ’. 

, “Yes.” 

• ** Come here!” 

I went as requested, and received a sh^rp 
punch in the stomach from the fist of the 
doctor, whose head was immediately stuck 
agaiust my waistband, listening, :is it appeared 
to me, to the ticking of my watch. 

“ Breathe!” he said, and I obeyed. 

“You'H do,” he continued, “if you don’t 
drink too mucin Five guineas!—Come in.” 

Aithough 1 had heard no sound, a footman 
entered, in obedience to the last summons, 
and announced the young Duke of Spindles. 

“ Back surgery,” replied the concise doctor. 
As 1 bowed myself out I saw no signs of a 
ducal presence, although 1 looked curiously— 
and thus ended, my fifth lesson. 

I next rang the bell at a door on which 
was a largo brass plate with “Madame 
DntfdlS, 6pileuse,” upon it in prominent 
characters. I was ushered into a room in 
many respects like the chiropodist’s, where I 
was received by a middle-aged female, who 
desired me to take a seat while she prepared 
the necessivry implements to extract my grey 
hairs. She couiracnced her ojierations with j 
two pairs of pincers. j 

“ Milor’s hair W'as vara fine—vara charm¬ 
ing—much like de air of do young Due 
do J b , 

“ Don’t mention Ids name, I know it 
already.” 

“ Monsieur 'i ” 

“Spindles. Amiriglit?” 

“ Parfaitement Mi lor le young Due is 

i 'ust a leetle—a vara leetle—grey ; hut he 
lad tiiken it in time, and it woidd not spread 
■'—O no!” 

Half an hour passed in this way, at tlse 
end of which time some twenty hiurs wore 
displayed uiwm a white cloth on tlie table. 
Two were visibly grey, the others were said 
to be in a state of transition—dangerous com- 
pauiouB, tHtely to corrupt the remainder of 
tiie flock if sufl'ered to remain. I paid the 
fee clieerfnlly—three guineas and a hall—and 
went direct to a bju'ber’s to pursue my in¬ 
vestigations in the same direction. 

The barber’s was not a vulgar barber’s; 
not a ptake with a pole sticking out, and an 
old copy of a Sunday paper to anmse the 
cUstuiuqrs, but an establishment that had 
kept piico* with the times, if it hud not 
shot a little a-head of them. It was a series 
of^ saloons, replete -jvith eveiy luxury of the 
toilet; artibts of' nire manipulative skill; 
baths of every kind, oven warm sea-water 
baths. I placed myself l)efore a pier-glass, 
and was imnieiliateiy waited on by the leading 
Stan in the house: who prepared a sham¬ 
pooing mixture, not unlike the materials for 
a paneike. There weie eggs, aud rum and 
water, and a thing like a milking-pail, in 
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which the ( mmp oaatiaawfBB to as it ran . - 
off my bead. ‘\^en the virasbing was-finished, 
the usual remarits bqgito on tiie pi^-t of mj 
oi>erator. • . : 

“Hairin greyer thati it. ought to be, sir, 
for a gentleman of your Falling, off a 
little at the top, too. You should toy our 
warm sea-water hUths. Did yoq ever toy 
our pediluvium, fragnmt vapour, and siesta 
tofoW?” 

“ Never,” I replied, “ but as jou rsoora- 
mend the warm sea-water baths, I’ll tiy one.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you,sir. Thomas !” fthis 
\^s shouted down a pipe) “warm sea-water.” 

1 was conducted to a dai-k apartment in 
the basement—probably wbat was once the, 
cellar, now lighted with gas—and in the corner 
I observed a large trou^i filled with the in¬ 
vigorating spring. When I was thoroughly 
immersed, 1 was loft to my reflections, and 
very melancholy they were. I compart my 
condition, confined in a dirty tank, in a 
gloomy coal-cellar, with that of my friends, 
who were taking their sea-water under the 
chalk cliffs, on the free, (wn, pebbly beach. 

I audibly cursed the delays of the law 
which kept me in town,and I became an ardent 
legal reformer from that hour. As these 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I 
became suddenly conscious of au iuteuse 
feeling of disgust at my bath, and the whole 
truth at once dawned upon me, 1 was soak¬ 
ing in a mess of pot-liquor. Sea-water it' 
was, certainly, but it had been several days 
—perhaps weeks—in the wood, aud seveial 
hours—{Mirhaps days — in the boiler. Its 
wiioie history passed before me; its transfer 
to a cask on the coast of Kent or Sussex; 
its journey to London iu the luggage-van of 
the railway; its jieriod of delay iu the com¬ 
pany’s storehouses ; its jolting voya^ in 
one oj Pickford’s vans; its second delay 
at the carrier’s warehouses ; finally, its de¬ 
livery at the door of the hair-dreaser. 
Ten legs of pork, stewed for six hours in ten 
gallons of water, would have made a bath as 
wholesome and inviting. 1 leaped with a 
shudder from tlie greasy pool, and lost no 
time in making my way to the upper apart¬ 
ments. I had si)ent the whole day, and 
nearly fifty pounds, in learning to know my¬ 
self ; and in the effort I.had but extended my 
knowledge of a certain class (ff my fellow- 
creatures. As 1 passed througn the salooue 
where the “pediluvium, fragrant vapour, and 
siesta to follow ” were administered, I heard 
the voic^ of one who was evicteutly iuduiging 
in tlicse Eastern luxuries, crying aloud in a 
decided tone—evidently under the iinpres- 
siou that there was somelhing which the 
waiter hud omitted to bring: 

“Now, then! Tluit siesta I " 

Could tliat voice have belonged to the youngs 
shadowy, afflicted Duke of Spindles ] . 
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MRS. BTJLLWINKLE. • everytMng that she could wish, under my 
- roof. 

Mn. Conductor. Any atom of iudividuat “I am not»accustomed to exact touch, sir,’’ 
experience, ■which is likely to be of use to the said Mrs. Rtillwiiikle. “ The cook seems, I 
eommniiity in general, is, I am informed, am rejoiced to say, to be an iutelligeut and 
sure of finding an iiidulgeiit welcome in these attentive person. ,I have been giving her 
pages. I have a little morsel of purely do- sonic littlo hints ou the subject of my meals, 
niestic experience to place before the public 1 h.ave ventured to tell her, that 1 eat little ' 
eye ; and 1 venture to hope that it may have and often ; and I think she thoroughly uttder- 
Ihe advantage of appearing in this Journal, stands me.” 

1 am a married man, with an incomn which I am ashamed to say I was not so sharp as 
is too miserably limited to he wortli men- the cook. 1 did not thoroughly understand 
tioning. About a month since, my wife ad- Mrs. llullwiukle, until it became my duty, 
vaticcd me one step nearer to the Court for 1 through my wife’s iuability to manage our 
the Relief of luBulveiit Debtors, by presenting domestic business, to settle the weekly bills, 
me with another child. On five jirevious I then became sensible of an alarming in-' 
oociisions, her name had ajipcared in that crease in our household expenditure. If I 
interesting List of British Mothei-s which had given two dinner-parties in the course of 
adorns the daily Supplement of the Times the week, the bills could not have been more 
newspaper. At each of these trying periods exorbitant; the butcher, the. baker, aud the 
(I speak entirely of myself wlieii I use the grocer could not have taken me at a heavier 
word “ trying ”) she was atlerrlcd by the pecuniary disadvantage. My heart sank as 
satue Moulliiy Nurse. Ou this last, and 1 thought of my miserable income. I looked j 
sixth, occasion, we were not so fortunate as up piteously from the bills to the cook fur an j 
to secure the services of our regular func- explanation. 

tionary. She was already engaged; and a' The cook looked back at me compassion- 
new Nurse, with excellent recommendations, ately, shook her head, aud said ; 
was, therefore, employed in her sleiwl. When “ Mrs. Bullwiujjle.” 

1 first heard of her, and was told that her 1 i-eckoued up additional joints, additional 
iiame was Mrs. Bnllwiukie, I laughed. It chops, additional steaks, fillets, kMueys, gravy 
was tlieii the beginning of the month. It is beeti I told off a terrible supplement to the 
uowlihe end of it, and I write down that usual family consumption of .bread, flour, tea, 
once comical name with feelings of unutter- sugar, aud alcoholic liipiids. I appealed to 
able despondency. the cook again; and again the cook shook 

We all know Mrs. Gamp. My late Monthly her head, anil said, “ Mrs. Bullwinkle.” 

Nurse is the exact antipodes of her. Mrs. My mwerable income obliges me to look 
Bullwinkle is tall and diguifled ; her com- after skepciices, as other men look after five- 
plexion is fair ; her Grecian nose is innocent pound notes. Ruin sat iimnuvablg on the 
of all convyrial colouring; her figuro is not pile of weekly bills, and stared me sternly in 
more than agreeably plump; her manners the face. 1 went up into my wife’s room, 
are icily composed; her dress is quiet and The new nurse was not there. The unhappy 
neat; her age cannot be more than tive-aud- partner of my pecuniary embarrassments was i 
thirty; her style of conversation, when she remling a novel. My innocent infant was 

talks, is flowing and gi'ammntical—upon the smiliug in his sleep.- I had taken the bills 

whole, she appears to be a woman who is with me. Ruin followed them up-stairs, and - 
much too ladylike for her station in life, sat spectral ou one side of the bed, while I 
When I first met Mrs. Bullwinkle on the sat on the other. 

stairs, I felt inclined to apologise for my “Don’t hr alarmed, lovo,” I said, “if yo-n 

wife’s presumption in engaging her serviees. hear the police in the house. Mrs. Bullwinkle 
Though 1 checked this absurd impulse, 1 has a large family, and feeds them all out of 
could not resist answering the new nurse’s oar provisions. A search shall be instituted, 
magnificent curtsey by expi'esaing a polite and slumbering Justice shidl be aroused, 
hope that she would find her situation | Lpok at these joints, tl^e chops, these steaks, 
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1 ibeae fillota, theae IcidDeja^ these grevy 
■beefe 1 ” 

' My wife aliDok her head, exactly as the 
>. cook had shaken bers; and anewereriy yn’e- 
. cisely as the cook, had answered^ “ Mrs. Bulk 
winkle." 

“ But where docs she hide it all ? ” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

My wife shut her eyes, and shuddered. 

“ Uh, John t" sjie said. “ I have privately 
consulted the doctor; and the doctor says 
Mrs. Bullwinkl^ is a Cow." 

“ If the doctor had to pay these bills,” I 
retorted savagely, “ he would not be quite so 
free with bis jokes.” 

“ He is in earnest, dear. He explained to 
me, what I never knew before, ♦hat a Cow i.^! 
an animal with many stomachs-*-” 

“ What I ” I cried out, in amazement, 
” do JSOk mean to tell me that all these 
joints, these chops, these steaks, these iillets, 
. these kidneys, these gravy beefs — these 
loaves, these nindin^ these mixed biscuits— 
these teas, these sugars, these brandies, gins, 
sherries and beers, have disappeared in one 
week, down Mra. Bull winkle’s throat ?” 


“All, John,”said my wife, sinking back on 
the pillow with a groan. 

It was impossible to look at Uie bills and 
believe it. I questioned and cross-questioned 
my wife, and slill elicited nothing but the one 
bewildering answer, “All, John.” Deter¬ 
mined—^for I am a man of a logical and judi- 
• cial mind—to have this extraordinary and 
alarming case properly investigated, 1 took 
out my pocket-book and pencil, and asked iny 
wife if she felt strong enough to make a few 
private entries for my Sialisfaction. Binding 
that she willingly accepted the responsibility, 
I directed her to take down, from her own 

E irsonal investigation, a statement of hfi-s. 

ullwiukle’s meals, and of the time at which 
^e partook of each one oftheni, for twenty- 
four hours-begiuning with one morning and 
ending with another. Having made this 
. arraugemeuty 1 descended to the parlour, and 
took the necessary business measures for using 
the cook as a check upon hermistre.ss. Hav¬ 
ing carefully instructed her to enter, on the 
” kitchen<iSiate, everything that was sent up to 
' Bullwinkle, for twenty-four houss, 1 felt 
that my machinery for investigating the truth 
teift no>k coipplete. If the statement of the 
mistress, in bed on the second floor, agreed 
"with the statement of tlie cook, in the distant 
' of the kitcheu) there could then be no 

doubt that 1 had obtained a perfectly conect 
statement on the mysterious subject of Mrs. 
BuBwinkle’s meals. 

•In due time, the two Beporte were sent in, 
and I had an opportunity of understanding 
laet, wbat “ eatitig little and oftep ” redly 
jjr meant, in the case of my yife’s monthly nurse. 
' "Except in one particular, to be hereafter 
a4y««*ted to, both statements agreeh exactly. 
♦ is the Lisk accompanied by a correct 
Udie-table, of Mpi. Bt^lwinklo’s meals, b^in- 


ning with the morning of Monds^ and ending 
with the Atoihitig of Tuesday. I certify, on 
my word of honour as a BjH^ish husband and 
housekeeper, that the copy is" correctly taken 
from my wife’s entries in my pocket-book, 
checked imjiartially by the cook’s slate: 

AM. 

. 7- Brealcfait.—Tea, Tout, Half-qaartorn Loaf, 

Biiitar, Egga, Baron. 

9.. ‘)0. Firet Moruinj; Snaek.—A gls** of pale Sherry, 

and a plate of Mixed Biscuits. 

11. Second Morning Snack.—A Basin of Beef Tea, 

» and a Tumbler of Brandy and Water. 

12.46. Dinner.—A RoastLoinof Mutton ynd Mashed 
I Fotatoes. Wilii Dinner, Ale,* spiced and 
warmed. After Dinner, a tumbler of Hot 
, Gjn and Water. 

P.M. 

3. Afternoon Snark,—A glass of pale Sherry, said 
a pbite of Mixed Biscuits. 

4.. 30. Tea and Muffins. 

7. Evening Snack.— Stewed Cheese, Toast, and 
a tumbler of Brandy and Water. 

9. Supper.—Nice juicy Steak, and two glasses of 
Beer. Second Coarse.—Stewed Clieose, 
and a tumbler of Gin and Water. 

Additional Bahticulars. (Not vouched for 
hy the rook’s slate.)—Duriug the night 
of Monday Mrs, Bullwinkle partook, at 
iiitriviils, of Caudle. At 4.30, a.m, on 
the moruing of Tuesday my wife tras 
aw.ikenrd hy hearing tire nurse walking 
up and down tbc room-, and sighing bit¬ 
terly. The following conversation then | 
took place between them; 

Mp Wi/e. —Arc yon ill f 
JI//-3. JittllwM-Je. —No. Hungry. 

I can certify that the above List correctly, 
and even moderately, represents Mrs. Bull- 
' winkle’s daily bill of fare, for one month. I 
can aasert, from my own observation, that 
every diih, at every hour of the day, which 
went up to her full, iuvari.Hhly came down 
from her empty. Mrs. Bullwinkle was not a 
wasteful eater. She could fdlly a]ipreeiate, 
ill roast meat, for example, the great value 
of “le.an ; ” but she was not, on that account, 
insensible to the humbler merits of fat, skin, 
and “outside.” All—emphatically, all—was 
fish that came to her net; and the net 
itself, as I can personally testify, was never 
once over-weighted and never out of order. I 
have watched, in the case of this perfectly un¬ 
paralleled human cormorant, for symptoms 
of apoplexy, or at least of "visible repletion, 
with a dreiidful and absorbing interest; and 
liJive, on no occasion, been rewarded by 
m.aking the smallest discoveiy. Mrs. Boll- 
winkle was never, while in my service, even 
so nuich as partially intoxicated. Her face 
was never flushed ; her articulation was never 
thickened ; her brain was never can|i 4 »ed ; 
her movements were never uncertaiii.' ' After 
the breakfast, the two morning snafikB, and 
the dinner,—all occurring within the space 
of six hours,—ehe could move about the room 
with unimpeded freedom of action; could 
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keep my wife and i>iie baby in a state of 
the strictest discipline; could cuttsey magni¬ 
ficently, when the nnoffending master, whom 
she was eating cut of bouse and home, entered 
tlie room, preserving her colour, her equili¬ 
brium, and her staylaces, when she sank 
down and when she swelled up again, with¬ 
out tlie vestige of an apparent clTort. During 
the month of lier devastating residence un^er 
my roof, she had two hundred and forty-eight 
meals, including the snacks; and slie went 
out of the house no larger and no redder 
than she came in. Alter tiic statement of 
one suck fact as that, further comment is 
snperfiuouB. 

J leave this case in the bands of thosmedi- 
cal and the married public. T present it, as 
a problem, to physiological science. 1 offer 
it, as a warning, to British husbands with 
limited incomes. While 1 write these lines, 
while I give my married countrymen this 
friendly cahtion, iny wile is weeping over 
the tradesmen's bills; niy children are on 
lialf-allowauce of food ; my cook is worked 
olf her legs ; my purse is empty. Young 
husbands, and persons about to moiTy, coiu- 
Diit to memory the descrijition here given of 
my late montldy nurse ! Avoid a tail and 
dighified woman, with a flowing style of con¬ 
versation and impressively ladylike manners! 
Beware, my struggling friends, my fellow- 
toilers along the heavily-taxed liigliways of 
domestic happiness—beware of Mrs. llull- 
winkle ! 


YEAES AND YEARS AGO. 

“ Toutes CCS clioscs sont paasi'es 
Cumme ronibre ot comme le wnt! ” 

Victor Hdqo. 

These things have passed upon their mournful way. 
Like the wild wind, and like the shadows grey. 

. . SezANNE was not sixteen, and I was barely 

nineteen, when we first met. Slie was tlie 
daughter, the only child, of a poor Protestant 
pastor n^ar Jja Roctielle, one of the chief and 
oldest fltronghohls of the French Reformed 
Church. 

At that time I was about as wild a scape¬ 
grace as you would see in any place 1 could 
name at this moment. I hod been expelled 
from school for heading an insurrection 
against the proper authorities ; I had got 
into endless scr.apes in every position in 
which m^poor father had tried to establish 
me ; had finished when I was eigliteen by 
throwing off all restraint, crossing the water’, 
aud, with a knapsack on my back, starting 
on a pedestrian tour through some of the 
French provinces, not with any definite aim 
or object, or in pursuance of any settled plan, 
but to exercise my usurped liberty, aud to get 
»id of some of the superfluous life that would 
not lot me rgst Of adventures I had plenty; 
but the. relation of these is little to the point 
now. At La Rochelle, chance, as 1 called it 
then, threw Suzauue in my way. Whether 
she was beautiful or not, I hardly know. She 


was utterly onliks 1 ever saw beforo 

or sincea little thing with a pair of eyes 
that prevented your seeing ai^thing.else when 
they were before you ;—a of eyes wliich, 

like those of the German fairy, were not only 
one barleycorn bigger (I think they wpre two 
barleycorns biggrr) than anybody else’s eyes 
in the world ; but which loved yoft. and 
repulsed you, and pitied and scorned you, 
and laughed with you, and cried for you, and 
made you wild with delight, and diespeato 
with despair, twenty times a-day. 

From tlie first time I saw her, I pnrsusd 
her without ceasiug; and wt often met ly 
tiiose accidents that occiu* when two peopM 
do their best to aid fate in her arraugemeitts. 
At the baejj of the pi’esbytero was a gardm 
full of roses, and lilies, aud jasmines, and all 
soj-ts of beautiful old-fasiuimcd flowers that 
grow anywhere you may ]>lautj;heni, hut 
that can no more get common or worthless 
.for all tlieir bounteous blooming, than if they 
required to be watered with champagne. 
Beyoud tlie garden is what is called a elifi- 
taigiieraie; a little wood, carpeted with close 
liirf, moss and wild-flowers, overshadowed 
witli magnificent cliestnut-trees, each of which 
might form a study for n laudsenpe-paiater. 
Only a paling and a wicket separated the 
garden and tlie wood ; aud, the latter being 
unenclosed, any one had a right to wander 
there at will,—a privilege of which the 
peasants in the neighbourhood, having other 
means of cniyiloying their time, seldom 
availed themselves ; aud it was, except at the 
chestnut gathering, generally deserted. 

So there 1 used to repair in the glowihg 
July days, witli a sketch-book, to look busi¬ 
ness-like ; and, lying on the grass, or leaning 
against a tree, myself hall hidden, watch for 
Suzanne. How it is all before me now— 
before me now, and in roe, and about me— 
Good heaven, Ifbw clearly,— after all these 
years! 

The broail, rngged trunks of tlie trees ; the 
sunlight streaniiiig with a soft, green light 
tlirough the leaves ; the warm, ripe, still 
beat tliat quivered before my half-closed 
eyes; and there, there beyond, through a 
narrow vista, an opening, ns it were, into 
heaven, in the guise of a little bit of the 
pastor’s garden, blazing in sunshine and 
flowers. Ou tiiis ray eyes wqpld fix till the 
angel should come to give it a holier light. 
Sometimes I waited through the long hours 
in vain ; sometimes J saw her pass and re- 
pass, coming and going like alternate sun 
and shadow, as the place seemed liriglitcued 
or darkened with her presence and depar¬ 
ture. Then, how my heart lieat; how I 
watched, how 1 listened 1—did she guess 1 
was tilers f—did she wish to come ?—was it 
timidity or indifference that prevented bdr 
turning her steps\his way 1—Useless. Bh« ' 
would lot come to-day; ivnd, cross and. idiek 
at heart, I left the wood, aud watidei^ bkaae- 
ward to mine inn,—the Ixrre, hot chanahers 
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dr vith the old fmhes 6 f bad stale with all the deptli and wamth of a profound 
tobacco, were little calculated to soothe the and pasaiouate nature; yet u the midst of 
nerves that had been kung and fretted and her abandon, there was a purity, a starting, 
ru^ed in the green, cool, perfumed chestnut instinctive shynes3-*a turning of the flank of 
wood. ^ daiiger, as it were, while appearing uncon* 

Next day all would be joy and hope again, scious of its vicinity—that at once captivated 
Back once more to the sylvan temple, where andi epell(*dme. And days drew on to weeks, 
I hoped to meet the shy goddess. An hour, and still our relative positions remained nu- 
—two—would pass, and then she floated to altered. 

and fro across that.bit of sunshine, gathering One day we were in the chltaigneraie 
a flower here ; tying one up there ; watering, together, strolling side by side, her hand in. 
trimming, dipping further on ; wondering, mine, wlien the unusual sound of footsteps 
as she has since told me, and as I little rustling ’raid the last year’s leaves, startled 
guessed then, if I were there in the wood us. We turned round, and at a little distance 
watching her. Presently, with a liasket on beheld her father. 

her aim, she would turn into the shady Hd" was a man still in the prime of life. Put 
walk ; nearer and nearer came her footstep; indifferent health, and a ceiiseleas activity in 
fulter and fuller throbbed my heart; then, the arduous duties of his calling, gave to hia 
with her hand on the wicket, she would spare figure and fine face a worn, and prema- 
pauae *, >hftd she changed her mind ? would turely aged look. I alnall never forget him, 
she go back ? and at that thought my soul so ns after a moiuent’s pause he advanced .and 
yearned for her, that it seemed tho influence confi-onted us ; the veins in his bare temples 
must act to draw her towards me; and some- swollen and tlirobbing with the emotion he 
tiroes I almost thought it did so ; as, opening sought to control, his lace pale and rigid, aud 
the gate, she stepped into the wood; and his lips compressed. 

slowly, with downcast eyes, roved to and 'J'here w.as a de.ad silence for some seconds, 
fro, in searcii, as I believed, of the yellow Then his kindling eye ttahhed on his daughter, 
mushrooms that grow in tho chestnut woods and pointing to tlie house, he said in a jow, 
in France. stern voice : “ Go in, Suzanne.” She went 

A few moiiientsmore, and we were together, without a wool, 
she still pursuing her search, though many a “And thus, young man,” he said, when she 
mushroom was passeil, many another trod- was out of bearing, “ thus, for the gratificsi- 
den on; I, pacing by lier side, speaking low, tion of a passing fancy, to kill tho time you 
aud at intervals, while she sometime.^ an- know not how to dispose of, you blot an 
Bwered without looking ii])' sometimes gjive honest and hitherto stainless name. You 
me a glance of those miraculous eyes in lieu lireak a father’s heart; you turn from her 
of Other answer ; till at last, youth and love, God—you destroy body aud soul—a mere 
and solitude encouraging, the hand that at child, motherless and unprotected. 1 will 
first dared not to touch hem, wound round not tell you what Suzanne has been to tue ; 
her waist, tlie lips that trembled to pronounce how I have reared her, worked, hoped, praj'ed 
her name, pressed hers unforbidden. for her, loved aud trusted her. All these 

And now, shall I tell the truth ?—a truth things arc, doubtless, tame and commonplace 
that many and many a ti;&e since has not and contemptible to you. But.if you had no 
only stuiig 016 with • remorse, but with the fear of God or consideration for man before 

thought, that perhaps- Well, well, tiiat your eyes, could you not have had a little 

may or may not have been. But to my con- feeling, a little pity, an atom of respect for a 
fessiou;— father and daughter situated as you know 

Young as I was, Suzanne was not the first us to be t Knowing, moreover that it is not 
woman I fancied I had loved; and though in the heart or in the hand of the Minister 
the feeling I had for her was widely dif- of God to avenge the wrong and sliaine dona 
ferent from that with which I had regarded him by the means other dishonoured fathers 
others, still it was not then pure, and deep, adopt 1 ” 

and feiwCnt it ought to have been. At Utterly abashed and conscience-gtidcken, I 
first, much as I loved her, much as I desired strove to explain; but my emotion, and the 
to obtain hm* love, I had no thought of indis- sudden difliculty Uiat came over mo in ex- 
solubly uniting my destiny to hers ; I bad pressing myself adequately in a foreign lan- 
no idea of marriage. I contented m 3 'self with guage—fluently as, under ordinary cirenm- 
Ifltt^r things run their com-se, whatever stances I 8{>oke it—were little calculated to 
the^Bnght tend to ; with taking no thought, reassure him. 

aiid m^ng no engagement for the future. “ No,” he 6aid, "I know all, Yonr daily 
.^S^st onr meetings in the ch^taigne- meetings, your prolonged interviews, a certain 
raij^Secame thiiiM of daily occurrence; and embarrassment I have lately noticed in my 
vtf^eeded no suolerfugea pf sketch-book and cliild, liitlierto so frank and fearless ; her 
l^^hi'oom-baskets to colour them. Sweet, altered looks aud manner—even note the 
darling Suzanne 1 Who, in her^sitiou, demeanour of ^th when 1 surprised yon— 
wTher age, could have withstood the dangers what can 1' eonciude f’wm such indica* 
of the situation as sh^did? She loved me tions?” 
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“ I swenr to you," I at length fotind words A, week of agonisine aaspeoso passed, 
to explain, “that your daughter is wholly daring which I,in aocordanee with a promise 
and perfectly innocent. Think of me as you made to Suzanne’s father, never sought to 
will, but at least believe me in this, and meet her—nay, to avoid a shadow of suspi- 
asBure yourself that your child is sinless.” cion, never even went toonr oliestnut-wood, 

He looked at mo 'scratiuisingly for some to get a peep of her in thagarden. 
seconds; then his face and voice relajced, At lust the letter came, and sick with 
“ I believe you! There is but one thing you agitation, I loro it open. It was brief, grave, 
can now do, if you are sincere in your wi|h somewhat stern, but yet not different to what 
to repair this evil. Promise me you will I deserved, and what I expected, 
never see Suzanne again, and that you will, My lather said he had*reflected much on 
as soon as possible, quit this neighbourhood.” my demand that he saw many reasons 
I promised, and we parted. why bo should refuse it, yet he was so. 

How I passed that night it needs iiot»iiow anxious to meet my wishes when they pointed 
to tell, nor all the revolution the thoughts it to any course that was not likely to lead me' 
brought worked in my heart and in my ideas, into moral mischief, and that afforded me a 
The immediate result was, that next morning cliauce of obtaining steadiness of condnot^ 
at dawn I rose froin^ my sleepless bed, and that if I couUl provide him proofs of my 
wrote to the pastor, asking Ilia daughter’s hand; intended bride’s character and position being 
not concealing the difficulties of iny position, such as I represented them, he would not 
but adding that if he would overl ok present withhold his permission. *’ 

and material disadvantages lie might .trust Tliis w.as easily done ; proud and elate, I 
that no sin of omission or commission on boldly presented myself at the presbytery, ■ 
my part_ should ever cause him to regret and within a month, wo were married, despite 
his having accorded his sanction to our all the delays and difficulties that the French 
n^rriitge, and that I feared not but that with laws, whicli seem especially framed to throw 
time, patience, and perseverance, I should bo every jiosslble oUstacle, hindrance, and petty 
able to secure a means of existence. At nine- vexation in the way'of the impatient lover, 
teen it is so easy to dispo.so of these questions could find to circumvent us. 
of ways and ineans; to obtain everything and I look back now ou the time, and see 
to dispense with everything. tlirough my sjiectacles—^tiiough a little dim- 

The answer came quickly', brought by the iiied, now and tlieii—not myself, and ray 
pastor in person. Suzanne, the wife of my youth, as I saw her 

“ You are an honest lad,” be said. “I will in those days ; but a boy and girl I remem- 
not now enter into the question of your youth ber to have known then. A hopeful, happy, 
and that of SuzanUe:—my child’s reputation foolisli pair; brimful of youth apd life and 
is at stake, and she is deeply attached to love; seeing all things, each other included, 
you. Ttiat of your prospects is one we have quite other than they were ; yet so confident 
yet to discuss; but the first subject to be in thcmselve.s, in their experience, their ideas, 
entered upon and fully explained is the oua their impressions :—living from liay to day, 
of your father’s consent to the marriage. In like the birds on the branch, ns if all tlie 
the first place, by the law of Franco, which world were their storehouse,and no to-uioiTow 
is, I believe, different to that of England, no were before them. Quarrelling .md making 
man or woman, even if of age, can m.arry sweet friends again ; fretting about a look or 
without producing proof of tlieir jtaronts’ a word; jesting at questions Itvolving the 
acquiescence. In the second, even were most imporUnt material interests; averted 
the law otherwise, I should hold myself looks and murmured reproaches over a flower 
bound for conscience sake, not to take advaii- presented and lost; not a thought or a care 
tage of the most desirable proposal, if it were for gold squaudcreil. 

made^ against the wishes and without the The place was so endeared to me, and 
sanction of yours. Are you likely to obtain Suzanne, and her father felt so reluctant to 

♦ ' .. . 1 T ..I_1___1_Jl- 


Here was a difficulty I had neither antici- 


parl, that I resolved,—my father, who made 
us a small, though reasonable allowance, not 


l).ated nor provided for. I had thrown ott .ili objecting,—to settle, for a time,* at all events, 
authority, deeming my own sufficient for my in the neighbourhood of Tja lloohellc. 
governance, and here, at the first important So we took a little l^yause in the midst of a 
crisis of my life, I found its inefficiency garden, within five minutes’ walk of the 
to gel me through my earliest difficulty, presbytery, and there we set up our lioiise- 
Supposing I made up my mind tacitly to hold, sei’ved by a plump Itocbellaiae damsel, 
admit my mistake, and ask my father’s con- whose clear-staa-ched capot* .and gold ear-’ 

sene to my marriage, was it in the least likely _ __ 

that he would, under all the circumstances, •The "Capot" is tuo hoad-droas peculiar to 
accord it ? Hoelielle and itn nvlehbourkoi«I coiismta of a (hun^- 

Never miud, I'must make the attempt, and 

so admitting to the pastor that I had not os half ayan^wldo, of clear musUu, horderodat cMhcdns^ 
vet nrovided for auch a CGntincreucv be left and toi-ramating in a roundod oixd. ptnaed ,ta 

.u * f«„t. Coasidorable skill and practice is uaeessary to 

ui6 to wruo to VXy tAthor* attaclt tiid oapot property, oh it i>i atmugod ou .hoad. 
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.ijiill^^eart and cross, were onSandays, the 
* tt^huiion of the place ; and a lad emahei- 
pieted from sal>ots, to work in tiie garden, 
aiM help Nannie in the ipugher occupations 
of the house. He fell in love with her, I 
remember, and he being soineyears her junior, 
and she being rather a belle and virtuous 
withal, she was moved, by all these united cou- 
siderations, to box his ears on his attempting 
to demonstrate thQ state of his feelings by 
trying to kiss her when, attired as above 
recorded, her beauty shone forth too resplen¬ 
dent for him to eucceed in conti'ulling his 
youthful passion. 

Before a year was out, the two children 
had a doll to put in the baby-house, and to 
play with from morning till night. They 
nursed it alternately, and worshipped it, and 
had moments of jealousy about it, and won¬ 
dered over»it, audfouud it a miracle of genius 
and intellecl^ when to stranger eyes it was 
callable of nolhing but sleeping and sucking 
and stretching its toes before the tire. 

' When it should walk ! O when it should 
walk, and when it should speak its mother’s 
name!—^When it did, the cbild-mother lay 
in her grave in tlie Protestant cemettry at 
La Bochelle, and the boy-father took it there 
to streiv flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning 
effect of the blow, I wiis like a ship that 
struck full by a tremendous breaker, stands 
for a moment paraly sed and grieving, then 
staggers blindly uu, without rudder or com¬ 
pass, both swept away in the genend ruin. 

The wild spirit witiiin me, which tlie peace¬ 
ful and innocent hajtpiiiess ot the last two 
years had soothed and-stilled, broke forth 
again, and my first impulse was to rush from 
the scene of my lost felicity, and in a life of 
reckless adventure seek to lose myself and 
the recollection of all I had won, all I hud 
been bereft of in that short ^iiace. 

Thank Go4,1 had the child. That saved 

ae. 

And now at twenty-one, when most men j 
have hardly made their first start in life, I, 
a father and a widower, had passed the first 
stages of my manhood’s career, and was 
about to pithor up the shattered fragments 
of my youtli’s hojiea and prospects, and try 
to patch them together to carry me through 
the rest df it., 

A t first my father, now all affection and 
iqrtapathy, since the change my marriage had 
taught, urged my returning with the child 
to England. But this a strango feeling, par- { 
taking perhaps more of jealousy than any- j 
thing ^e, made me decline doing. On | 
Mabel, “Ma-bolle” as Suzanne used to call: 
her, h^-believing that that was really the; 
tndjillatiion of the rrame, had now concentrated. 
mf the -love and interest pf my life. Here, 
Mie was all my own, 1 was all hors ; nothing, | 
^nobody, could lay any claim to the Ibve, the 
thne or the attention of either, so as to dis- 
tEMt it from the other., No oire could exert! 


influence or author^ ever either to 
exclusion or prejudice, in however slight a 
degree, of the other. 

My diild had no mother; no one else 
therefore, however near or dear, should in 
any degree supply her place hut myself. I 
would be all and everything to her, and if 
she never missed her mother, it should be to 
mq> alone she should owe it. A foolish 
thought perhaps, perhaps a selfish one ; yet 
who shall say, seeing from what it doubtless 
saved mo 1 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet- 
tempered, and really, sEll paternal illnsious 
a)>art, singularly beautiful and intelligent. 
My b6by, my little Queen Mab ! I see her 
now, as in her black frock and straw hat I 
used to carry her foi-th at first in the still 
warm evenings, wlieu the glow and the glare 
of the day had passed by, and the sea-breeze 
stirred the ruses in the garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully 
alone: her signs, her attenqits at speech, her 
little wilfuliiesses, her caresses, her ceaseless 
claims on my aid aud attention, withdrew me . 
as nothing else could from constant brood¬ 
ing over my loss. Later, when I could bear 
it—1 could nut, for a long time—I used to 
take her to the cli&taigiieraio, where I was 
wont to watch for Suziuine, and sitting there 
as of old, leave her to play on the grass beside 
me, while with half-shut eyes, 1 gazed on the 
glowing spot at the end of the green walk, 
dreaming, <lreamiug, with a gnawing at niy 
heart, of the shadow that used to cross it, of 
the footstep that used to come along that 
shaded alley, of the pause with the hand ou 
the wicket. Then i remembered that now 
not all the yearning and craving of my soul 
ojuld, as I fancied it did of old, bring her 
one step nearer to luo"; and then my grief 
aud desulqtion would find vent in passiouato 
tears, and the child, who was too well used 
to see niie weep to be alarmed, as childreu 
mostly are, would climb up on my breast, 
aud draw my hands from before my face, and 
kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby 
caresses. 

It was a great though secret joy to me, 
that though gentle and tractable to all, she 
could he said to love no one but me. 1 think 
the excellent pastor guessed the existence of 
this feeling; for fond as he was o^the child, 
and strong and natural as were hfs claims to 
her affection, he ever avoided to put them 
conspicuously forward, or to attempt, in any 
way to interfere with her management. 
For tliis, even more than for his many othw 
])roofs of regard and kindness, I was deeply , 
grateful. I encouraged the child to be familhur 
with him. But though she showed deference 
and duty, and even returned his caresses, I 
could see with secret triumph that her heart 
was not in her acts, and that as soon as she 
thought she might without offence return to 
me, she woidd glide from his knee, and steals 
mg to mine, nestle on my bi'east, content to 












rest tfhere till we were aloaeagaiu. Tbea' 
the repressed spirits would break forth, and ^ 
she was once more gleeful and joyous. ] 

Early in the moruitig 1 would wake, and ^ 
behind the half-drawn cut tain, watch her. 
playing, silently, lest she should disturb luo, | 
in the dewy garden. Wandering to and fro, 
with her hands crossed behind her, now 
pan&iug befoie this or that flower, smellii^g j 
it, sucking the peaidod drops that lay in its 
cup; then racing away suddenly, ■wild with| 
strong young life, prancing and plunging in ^ 
imitation of a high-mettled steed, or chasing 
the kitten that was not more gracefifl oi'i 
lithe of limb than she. I 

And so on, till the opening of my iKttice | 
announced that I was astir. O, tlie sunshine i 
of the> radiant face ! She had her mother’s 
wondrous eyes, but with a fine lair English 
I complexion and warm, light-brown English 
hair. Then pit-a-pat uj) the nw row siair- 
oase, came the quick step, tho door was 
flung open, and in two bounds she was on my 
bed, hugging and kissing me, hiiighiug, ]>att- 
ing my cheeks, laying her sweet cool face 
against uline, and chattering tin* strange 
mingled ihalect between Ertsich ami English, 
that was sweeter in my ears than purest 
Tuscan. 

Then oif again, like a butterfly, ojieuing 
my books, putting my watch to her ear, and 
looking solemnly curious at tl.o sound; 
turning over my clothes, scribbling wild 
flourishes on my paper with [leu or pencil, 
and, quick as flight ol bird, away again to 
announce to Nannie that “ le grand chdre,” 
the great dai-ling, was awake, and so hungry, 

I so hungry for his breakfast. 

And so through the day, however T might 
' be occupied, she was never away from me for* 
an hour. Light and rcstlcts, like some 
winged thing, she was to and fru^ up aud 
down ill tho house and garden, all the live¬ 
long day; dancing; singing, talking to hei’- 
self, when I was too occupied to attend to 
her ; no more disturbing mo in my busiest 
liours than the sunshine th.at streumed in at 
my window, or tho swallons that built and 
chirped in the eaves above it. Long walks 
we used to take together, she hounding by 
my side, now clinging to my hand, now 
springing off after wild-flowcr or berry, till 
lap aud arms were full; all beaming and 
joy'ous until a beggar eaiue in sight; tiicn the 
bright face would lengthen, tho step slacken, 
ana the small money 1 always can-led in 
my pocket to provide against such emer¬ 
gencies, was brought into request, aud 
given with willing hand and geiillo words 
of pity and condolence, and for some paces 
farther the little heart and hraiii were yet 
oppressed with the impression of the sight of 
suneriug. 

In tlm evenings, by the dj'ing sunlight or 
the winter fire, she would climb to my 
knee, olaiming a story ; and, while f related 
some remembered history, or improvised some 


original one, there the sat, with raptured 
face, gariog on mine, those eyes so full of 
wondering interest, those ruby lips a]>art, 
showing the glistening teeth; putting in now 
and then some earnest qa«itiou, pausing long 
at the close of the narrative to muse over it 
aud fully digest certain points that had uiaile 
a deeper iraiiresHion than the rest of the taJe. 
Then, as the light fell and the stillness of 
cvciiiiig deepened into night, the bead 
drooped on my breast, and, like a folded 
flower, the blossom tliat brightened and 
perfumed my lonely life, slept quietly, while 
I, sad and silent, wandered niDurnfully oytT 
the )>ast. 

1 look back now to that pei-ioil of my life, 
and again it m not 1 whom 1 see silting there 
before me. It is one 1 knew, whus>e affee- 
tious, cares, and troubles were as my oivn to 
me but whose thoughts, opinions, a^pd as]iirar 
tioiis were quite other than those 1 now hold, 
and on which I now act. Tho chdd Seems 
harilly real, distinctly as I rememher every 
—the slightest—detail concci'tiing her; she 
comes beiurc me m my lonely hours like the 
reiucnihranco of some vivid dream dreamed 
long ago; some vision sent to cheer aud 
brighten my pathw.ay through some long past 
stage of an existence that then seemed draw¬ 
ing oil to its close. 

Wc know so little what we can live 
through and over, till the present is merged 
in the tilings that have been ! till the pages 
on which are inscribed in .black letfrr the 
great giiofs of our lives are turned, and those 
that conlaiu pleasanter passages are laid 
over them! 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before 
I liad reached my thirtieth birthday ; aud all 
that time wo had never been a day sepa¬ 
rated ; had never lived any other life than tlie 
life 1 have been describing, 

1 had taught liA.* to read and write, Nannie 
had taught her to sew; but q^her accom- 
plishmeuth she had none. I'art ly that st range 
jealousy of other iulerlVreuce, partly a horror 
1 could not control of subjecting my fairv 
to the drudgery of learning, made me shrink 
from calling in other aid to advance her 
education, it was belter that it should lie so. 
1 am always glad now to think that 1 did as 
I had done. 

My ehild hail been lent mj, nflt given. 
For ten years her blessed and soothing, 
pnrifymg and holy influence was granted to 
lame and save me. For ten yeai-s (lod spared 
one of his angels to load me through the first 
stages to Heaven! 

The task accomplished, Ho saw lit to i-ecall 
the loan. 

it is thirty years and upwards now, since 
Mabel died. 

. I have bui-ied another wife since then, and 
two fair children ; and four more yet remain 
to me. * 

[ They ore good, dear children to .me, none 
I better; and handsoiqp boys and guru too. 
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tbey are none of them like my Mab, njy 
. feii-y queen :—and I ain not Bony j it w 

as well as it is. 

JOHN CHINAMAN IN AUSTBALIA. 

Goldsuith, when lie -wished to show a 
philosophic traveller calmly surveying the 
passions, foibleSj and inconsistencies of Euro¬ 
pean life, chose for bis purpose a Chinese. 
Had Goldsmith written his Citizen of the 
World in these days, he would' have had 
farther to seek than the “flowery iand” for 
the ideal of an impasrive observer. 

Not only are Europeans and Americans 
forcing their way into the fortress of Chinese 
society; but now Chinamen yiemsolves,— 
contrary to their long-established usages 
and habits, and in defiance of imperial 
edicts,—are swarming (no other word is so 
expressive of the manner of their emigra¬ 
tion) into other climes. First, California was 
invaded by Mongolian hosts; next, when the 
news of the colonial gold-discoveries arrived 
at Hong-Kong, Australia, was favoured by 
Celestial visitants. The colonists, for some 
time, looked on placidly, and grinned re¬ 
sponsive greetings when tliey met long lines 
of these gentry marching to the gold-fields,— 
always in Indiitn file, and each with his bam¬ 
boo pole and evenly balanced panniera,—the 
very men who, painted upon plates, had 
larked under meat, and lain in soup for 
generations. But the case grew to be serious. 
The first men who came out of China pros- 

K -ed, and wrote homo for their friends. 

en came their cousins, not by tens, nor by 
hundreds, but by thousands; not in single 
spies, but whole battalions; and one old 
Mandarin, who was examined beCcre a legis¬ 
lative committee, placidly informed the chair¬ 
man, that “all China was coming.” His 
announcement failed to produce the display 
of intense satisfaction tliat he might have 
looked for. ’ 

The Victorian colonists becanie, in fact, 
uneasy and alarmed. “ The question,” said a 
member of the Legislature, “resolves itself 
into this:—Shall Australia be Mongolian or 
Anglo-^|pxou 1” Besti'ictive measures of a 
‘strictly Ciiincse character were passed for 
the purpose of keeping the Chinese out of 
the country. But John Chinaman easily 
outwitted our colonial lawgivers; for, to evade 
-the new laws, he had only to land in the ad¬ 
join]^ colonies, and to proceed overland to 
the victoriau j)orado. It was found tliat 
■%-Ahe numbers of the Chinese increased just as 
^j^pidly as before. At the last census, in 
hundred and fifty-seven, the total 
her Victoria was four hundred and 

f> ]^P»la‘ *tthousand souls, and of that number 
-p the f>ne-teuth were Chinese. 

was qn^tion of Cltine^e immigration into 
-aQl,ogyi.aBtralian colonies has been variously 
time Every class considers it from its 

i point of view. The Melbourne mer¬ 


chants and np^ountiy store-keepers are 
anxious that Chinamen should be admitteil 
without check ;,i)eoauBe they add to the num¬ 
ber of their customers. Colonists who neither 
buy nor sell, and those who have adopted 
Au.stralia as their home, object to the pr^ence 
of large numbers of men, whose habits and 
vices are obnoxious and repugnant to them. 
Ollier aspects of the case are the religious, 
the legal, and the medical. Clergymen favour 
Chinese immigration,in oi'der that the benefits 
of Chrlsliauity and European civilisation may 
! bo extended to benighted Asiatics Law¬ 
yers,^—albeit, deriving no slight pecuniary 
benefit from the litigious propensities of 
ChiilSimcn,—view with alarm the great influx 
of a people whose .language is a mystery, and 
whose means of combination for any puVpose, 

I may therefore be eifectually and secretly ma¬ 
tured. Tlie medical world professes dread 
lest some contagious disease should make its 
appearance—say small pox—amongst the uu- 
vnccinatcd and not over-clcau Mongolian 
liordes. 

If we may trust the Melbourne press, John 
Cliinamau’s company is certainly no pleasure 
to be desired. “ The Chinese element,” says 
the editor of the Age, “is not only unchange¬ 
ably foreign ; it is, besides, imbued with such 
inherent corruptive influences, that its pre¬ 
sence has a directly demoralising etfect.” 
The Herald writes in a like strain:—“The 
commercial advantages which we derive from 
their presence do not compensate for the de¬ 
gradation wliich, question the fact as we may, 
is felt by the Eiu'opcan, and all of European 
descent, in being associated with the Chinese 
in the numerical proportion which theyassnme 
ill this commuuily. The disgust which their 
habits excite is not limited to the man of 
refined tastes, but is felt by all sorts and con¬ 
ditions, from the humblest digger on the 
gold-fields to the honourable member on liis 
easy seat in the Legislative Council.” Thu 
Argus newspaper formerly adopted tho 
same views, but has since come to an opposite 
opinion. 

Tho writer of this paper has seen much 
of the Cliiiiese character developed on tho 
gold-fields of Australia; and he is bound to 
admit, that mauy of the charges brought 
against it are true. The Chinese in Au.s» 
tralia never speak’ truth, whqn a false¬ 
hood better aei-vea the purpose of the moment; 
and, when they have a chance of filching from 
the European nothing can escape their fingers. 
They are adepts in the making of false gold; 
and it is hard to keep them from fbuliog the 
water-holes by wliieh all are supplied,—a 
matter of much moment in a warm, dry dimate. 
Nor is this the worst. Women, and childi-en 
of tender age frequently receive gross insult 
and outrage at their hands; so tliat it is nqt 
safe for a family to live near their encamp¬ 
ments. The colonial public was recently 
shocked by tho ^oss cfuelt^ involved "in 
! details of the forcible expulsion of the Chi- 
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nese from the BnokJand diggings. Subse- 
quent information shoved, that insults offered 
uy them to the families of European residents, 

I had provoked oatr.age in retaliation, 
i Again, their haoits are not pleasant. 
Crouching in low sqnat tents; huddled to¬ 
gether ; mrty in their own peraons ; careless 
of the i-emoval of filth from their dwell¬ 
ings ; Australian Chinese in encampment 
create a very Tartarus of foul sights and 
foul snielld. 

The absence of females is, no doubt, a source 
of terrible depravity. Only two Cliiiiese 
women are known to be living among forty 
thousand men. 

It is now fair to state the good points in 
John’s character. He is industrious, and as 
his frugal diet will allow him to subsist by 
washing the refuse left by English miners. 
Ids patient perseverance is often rcwarde<l by 
the discovery of overlooked bits of rich soil. 

• He is courteous in his general demeanour, 
especially to strangers. There is a small, 
and feebly-snppoi’led Chinese mission in 
Australia. The principal agent, a Mr. 
Young, assisted by two Cbiueso converts, 
goes into their camps, and explains to them 
the tenets of Christianity ; and he records, 
that the politeness invariably shown him is 
far superior to anything he has been used 
to, among Europeans. 

Hut it is in the courts of justice tliat John 
shine.s, a bright and baleful sUr. The cerc- 
; mony of swearing Chinese w'itnesses was 
first performed by cutting off a cock’s bead. 
But fowls cost fifteen to twenty shillings a 
couple; furthermoi‘ 0 , Gliineso witnesses usually 
number ten or twelve on each side. The 
slaughter of cocks, therefore, was too co-stly^ 
even for a gold countiy. Then the breaking 
of a piece of cliina was rcsoi'ted tck; till tlio 
police and the magistrates diiToring, as to 
whose duty it was to supply the crockery, it 
was averred by the Chinese, that the act of 
blowing out a lighted candle was as binding 
on their consciences. Then wax-matches 
.and lucifers came into use; until, at last, the 
oath resolved itself into a puff at a piece 
■ of ignited paper. 

'The only way of commnuicating with the 
magistrates, or jury, is by the inteiwention of 
an interpreter, himself a Chinaman ; who, to 
his more public duties, often joins the private 
business of advocate ; so that the very man 
who translates the replies of the. witnesses, 
and upon whose good faith the decision 
must depend, is, in fact the paid .agent of hU 
countrymen. Of course, under such circum¬ 
stances his witnesses are never found to 
disagree in the minu’teat particular. 

The difficulty of identifying Chinese offend- 
e)'s is also very great, on account of the extra¬ 
ordinary likeness one Chinaman bears to 
another. This is increased by . the facility 
witli which they come forward to prove an 
.alibi^—a form of evidence in which they take 
supreme delight. 


The proisaaty of obtaining, fi’om Hdng- 
Kong, Chinese interpreters of European 
birth or extraction, his been debatW lately 
in the Victorian Assembly. In this debate 
the present Attorney-General of the colony, 
referred to a very imjiortaut case of an 
action of a Chinese against an EuropeAa, 
which rested .almost entirely on Chines 
tcjiliriiioiiy. All in court at^tiiat trial felt the 
absolute nece-^sity of having imjiiU'tial inter! 
prefers to tr,anslate the evidence, and com¬ 
municate with the witnesses. There was an 
interpreter on each side, and a third, ap¬ 
parently to keep the others awake—ns they 
showed (owing doubtless to their great 
use of opium) a rem.aikable tendency to 
go to sleep during the whole trial. They 
had to be awakened some twenty or tliirty 
times, the judge being at lus wits’ gnd, as to 
what he should get on his notes. 

The Chinese residing in Australia are 
ugually—and this should he borne in mind, 
lest we judge of a whole loioe by its offscour- 
ing—of the vei-y lowest cl.ass. They are 
brought over, in huge giings, by speculativa 
countrymen of their own, under condition' 
of working in the gold-mines, and they seldom 
aT)pIy themselves to any other sort of Labour. 
The “hc.adman,” as he is termed, supplies 
them with food, principally rice, and also 
with shelter and tools. In return, he receives 
a fixed proportion of the gold obtained by 
them ; aud there is no instance on record of 
either party breaking faith. 

But the headman’s gains are not limited to 
his shtu'e of the gold. He is usually store¬ 
keeper, opium-seller, and gambling-house¬ 
keeper to the fraternity. In the centre of 
the squaUd tents, which constitute a Chinese 
‘ camp,’ one erection of a superior heiglit and 
size, IS distinguished by a red flag, inscribed 
with mystic hier<*glyphica. 1'his is the abode 
of the headman, and here the Clynese miners 
assemble to spend surplus gains ; chiefly on 
opium smoking and gambling. Quail-fights 
and cockchafer matches are favourite amuse¬ 
ments. Oue method of spending time and 
money is remarkable for its combination of 
the uttermost stretch of laziness with an in¬ 
tense excitement. Each gambler places before 
himself a lump of sugar: all lie still as sleepers, 
until ho upon whose lump a fly fii*fft settles, 
wins the stakes. 

WJien .John Chinaman lands in the co¬ 
lony he is invariably clothed in the blue, 
padded jerkin, short wide trowsers, peculiar 
shoes, and largo conical wicker-ware hat of 
his native laud. But, when lie has earned 
money enough, he casts aside this dress, and 
clothes himself after the manner of the 
European. If ho can afford to array his legs 
in enamelled knee-^oots with scarlet tops, and 
his person in a black frock coat, he is sure to 
do so. Then, with a red silk sash tied round 
his waist, a tall black hat on his head, a caffe 
in his hand, one or^two gold rings oa his 
fingers, and a Manilla cheroot in his mouth, 
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J^e feels that he is a developed creature, aod 
is prond of lus appearance. His tail, of 
course disa]>peani in one of the earlier stages 
of his transformation : the razor also haa 
been laid aside; and, by the time that he 
bursts into his full splendour of tailoring, a 
c?op of carefully-oiled, but somewhat stubbly 
black ^ir has grown over his once well- 
shaven face. 

In the article oY diet also, John undergoes 
a wondrous change. On his first arrival, he 
is, perforce, content with a hand%l of rice, 
and a little curry: he esteems himself sin¬ 
gularly fortunate if he be occa-sionally able 
to procure a few scraps and bones of meat. 
As tlie gold finds its way out of,xuutlier earth 
into his pockets, he exjuiuds the borders of 
bis bill of fare. Choice joints of meat, and a 
plentiful supply of vegetables, are freely 
purchased ; for he is not pai'simoniuus. No 
price is too high to keep him fi'om a meal 
on birds — especially male birds — of any 
kinds ; and he is not less fond of pork. Be‘it 
observed, too, that a Chinamiui can aoax a j>ig 
as no other being can. A pig is, in the hands of 
every Chinaman what the horse is in the 
hands of Mr. Barey. 

The Chinese communicate together through¬ 
out the country. As the stage-wagon rolls 
along, one of them may often be observed 
stationed by the road-side. Wlien the coach 
passes, he springs uponthe step, and exchanges 
a few words with fellow-countrymen inside. 
Presently another man repeats the operation ; 
and, in this way, information of the rise or fall 
of articles of commerce, or the variations in 
the price of gold at Melbourne, travels 
throughout their community in time to be of 
use, before the European storekeepers on tlie 
gold fields can take ^vantage of it. 

The Chinese are not slow to adapt thera- 
selves to English institutiohs, when it suits 
their purpose. Last August, there was held 
at Ballarat^ a Chinese public meeting, to 
protest against the restrictive policy of the 
Government. Speeches were m.ade, resolutions 
were passed, and a petition was adopted which 
received the signatures of two thousand eight 
hundre^'iaud sir Chinamen, and was subse¬ 
quently presented to the Legislative Assembly. 
£y the laws of Yictoria, any naturalised 
foreigiics k admitted to the fuD rights and 

g dvileges#‘British subjects] so that—^the 
rm of the ParliamenWy oath offering no 
impediment—we niay,.possibly, at no distant 
date, hear of Chn A-Luk or John 0-Hey (two 
waU-known Chinese characters) figuring in 
tbe colonial legislature. The honourable 
member may even aspire to the commis- 
aionership of Trade and Customs, or to the 
Chief Secretaryship itself. 

The Ohinese make free use of the English 
press, in which their advertisements often 
appear. Moreover, a weekly neivspaper, 
printed in their own language, now circulates 
taittliLamong them. 

^uk'^resence, in eutb large numbers, of 
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these strange people, has rendered necessary, 
even to European traders, the use of signs 
and placards, m the Ciitnese character. Of 
course, these can only be written or understood 
by themselves, and the^ sometimes take ad¬ 
vantage of this fact to the trader’s cost A 
gold-buyer employed one of them to write 
ipr him a sign, stating, “The highest price 
given for Gold.” The sign was written, aud 
set up,- in front of the gold-buyer’s office. 
Scores of Celestials stopped to gaze and grin; 
but not one entered the establishment At 
leii^ih the ti’ader bribed one of the long-tailed 
race to translate the inscription, it was 
this^: “ Do not sell gold hero: this person is a 
cheat! ” 

The mortality amongst the Chinese is great. 
A writer in the “Mount Alexander Mail,” 
s|)eakiug of the Castlemaine Cemetery, says ; 
“A surprising iiumher of Chinese have 
been bin ied here ; nearly one-fifth of the 
graves being tenanted by deceased Celestials, 
the European and Mongolian at length 
meeting on terras of perfect equality, and 
sleeping peacefully, side by side. A rough 
slab of wood, or stone, inscriljed with Chinese 
hieroglyphics, indicates to the initiated reader 
the name and country of poor John, whose 
wife, sister, mother, perchance, laments his 
untimely exit in a barbarous land, as sincerely 
as our relatives in England would mourn over 
our own dissolution. At the head and feet of 
most of these gi’aves are strips of tea paper, 
disposed in the form of stars, and held down 
by small lumj)3 of quartz. When the wind 
, catches these votive offerings, or immortelles, 

[ or whatsoever they may be intended for, they 
seem like enormous butterflies hovering over 
the tomb. The ground here, too, is strewed 
with the blackened remnants of exploded 
crackers v the discharge of fireworks forming 
a prominent feature in the fuuei-al rites of the 
Chinese.” 

Another feature of the Chinese character 
is their adherence, in Australia, to their 
eculiar theology. One of their many joss- 
oiises is in Melbourne, and is used as a 
place of rendezvous by the new-comers. 
Over the altar is the picture of a majestic 
old man; Confucius, os some assert; others 
say, the emperor. 

The joss-house is a conspiouout. object on 
all the principal gold-fields. On the Buck- 
laud, a Chinese temple was the first place' of 
worship built. A full account of the cere¬ 
monies attendant on its opening, lately ap¬ 
peared in the Ovens and Murray Adver¬ 
tiser. Thence we glean the following par¬ 
ticulars ; 

The Buckland joss-house is a framed 
canvas building, twenty, feet long, and four¬ 
teen wide. Inside there is a neat wooden 
floor, of which a space about eight feet 
square, in front of the altar, is matted and 
carpeted. !^oh side-wall is decorated with a 
Boroll of Chinese hieroglyphies, about ten 
feet long, and twelve inches broad. Above 
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tlie entrance hangs a little inin'or. To also coarse trousers and tattered European 
looking-glaeses John is rather partial, and, shoea ’ , ^ , 

on the oocaaioii of this cerenion.y, each When this man had succeeded in allaying 
of the asserahled Chinamen endeavoured the tumult and restoring order, an opening 
to get a peep at his own image,—a siglit was made ri»ht and left n'om the door, and a 
whicli invariably produced symptoms of great bare-armed fellow, bearing aloft a roast pigj 
delight. entered the temple. He was speedily ’ fta- 

At the farther end stood a small talde, lowed by others, carrying fowls, joints of 
over wliich was a scarlet canopy with long pork, and a variety of dou];)tful dishes. Then 
curtains, the whole somewhat rescmhling came fruits in abundance ; .also cakes, pastry, 
window drapery/ On the table stood three and tea, with tliree dishes of cooked rice, 
ordinary ale-glasses, filled with a pale li(]uor Two large decoiated carnlies were lighted • 
of some kind ; and each glass was ilanked by after these things wore arranged. The lead- 
a couple of plated candlesticks, in tlio ing men and better-dressed portion of the 
centre, round a pyramid of fancy cakeS, was congregation then came forwaril and knelt in 
the representation of a hand, cut off at the front of tlia food. One of the elders first 
wrist, three of the fingers ereet, and the elianted, and then pronoiinee<l two words, ■, 
other two turned down, for the purpose of which seemed to say, “llise, kneel; Rise, 
pressing, against the palm, a piece of fruit, kneel,” .allowing, as ha spoke, tiaie for the 
from wtiieh appeared to be exiniing a red eorreapontiing action. This rising aiid kneel- 
juice. Tl>eh;iud was neither a I'iglit liaiul nor ing was nine times repeated, and accompanied 
left hand, five fingers rising from an even in many cases by the touching of tlie carpet 
base without tlie semblance of a tiiumb on witli the foreliead. This over, the worsliippers 
eitlier side. aivse, and again bowed tliree times towards 

About two feet from this talde stood tlie table. A few more words were chanted 
another table of much larger size, upon wtiicli, at intervals, during wdiieh tlie lighter dishes 
at the beginning of the ceremony, there were were slightly raised from the table, the 
many tallow candies, painted to rosonible heavier ones merely touclied. 
wax tapers. The lighting of those was the Tlie third act of tlie ceremony waa the 
first incident in the day’s sliow. Small reading of the four volumes of Chinese re* 
packages of wiry reeds, about a foot long, cords, witli their two or three small supple- 
were laid on the table, and each devotee took meiits. They were read with all seeming 
a few of tlioiii—from tliroe to a dozen— reverence, slowly and clearly, and this read- 
lighted them at tlie tapers ; then, retiring a ing was in striking contrast with the gabble 
few steps, bowed tliree times before the table kept up by tlie audience, 
and its con tents, *at the same time waving The reading over, the prostrations again 
the ree Is up and down witli every motion of began, the cowled official leading tlie ser- 
the body. This finished, one of the reeds vice, which was varied by the distillation of 
was invariably stuck bjreacli man in a bowl some clear liquid from tlie teapot. The 
of uncooked lice. The reeds, wlien only a worshipper held a common glass in liis hand, 
few of them were lightuil, gava out an which one of thg officials partly filled from 
agreeable perfume; but when they were the teapot. The glass was then waved in 
alightbythehuudred,tlieirsmoke was nearly front of the table, part of its cqiiteuts being 
sulibcating. poured upon tlio ground; the glass, after 

This part of the ceremony ended with a being again waved was returned to tlie table, 
firing of many crackers, a general tliachargiug Once more, all the dishes were handled; 
of fire-arms, beating of drums, ringing ol nothing was put near the li{)S. Finally, 
gongs, and clMhing of cymbals. Tlie second everytliing eoiiibustiblc, and not eatable^ 
act began with the lighting up of a much which had been used on the occasion, waa 
greater number of tapers and reeds, and in- reduced to ashes, as a bumt-offering, and the 
eluded a more energetic sot of bendings in ceremony was over. 

front of table or altar. Tlie Chinaman, in AuBtralia,,4oe3*aot seek 

At this stage of tlie proceedings, there to acquire more of tlie English language, 
seemed to arise a difiercnce of opinion as to than is necessary to enable bim> to express 
the order of the ceremonial. The dispute his wants. He assumes the European dress; 
became loud and angry, and would probably but seldom adopts European habits — not 
have ended in. blows, but for tlie intervention even to the extent of grog-drinking. He , 
of a wrinkled old Chinaman, boarded and shows no. desire to settle in the country, | 
whiskered like a cat, who seemed to be high neither will he accept fixed em]>loymeiit; but 
priest. This man’s head was covered by a after a few years of patient, unremitting toil 
hood, rcsembliog a monk’s cowl. A dark- at tlie gold-fields, be returns to the beloved 
coloured tunic, ample in size, and trimmed land. There, it qjay be that, with tlie filial 
with fur about the neck, enveloped his chest; I affection for which his nation is deservedly 
an inner garment^ of the same kind, but j famous, he soothes the decUiiiug years of aged 
without fur, hung four inches below it;! parents; or it may be, that, like another 
and an innermost shirt of common stripe | Jacob, aiter submittmg to temporary exile 
hung down six inches lower still; he wore I among the red-haired barbarians of the' 
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AtTstralian gold-fielda, he is rewarded with 
the hand of eonie fair Fan Sec of the central 
kingdom. 

POETKY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

"Jl laul choisir,—il tout 6tw on jujbto ou !’’ 

COSHOFM. 

I £OTE them both! Aad must I mahc my rlioicc ? 

Cub 1 not follow fair Fliiici<io|iliy, 

Yet sometimes listen to the Muse's voire. 

When the heart^longs to speak, and thou art nigh 

0 never bid me sliflo the loved tone 
That whispert to our uiiture, sadly swert! 

With power to touch tlie heart with plaihtive moan, 

Or tlirill with tales whore love and battle meet, 

Or purer impulse ol llio soul to greet. 

^iid never ofk me to renounce the loro 
Unfolding to my gar-c fair Nature’s i«igc. 

Still be my guides unto tlie distiint slioie, 

Tlio pout's heart, tlie wisdom of the sngc! i 

Wisdom that seurns the poet’s tenderness, 

Tliat cannot lovo the beautiful and bright, I 

And is not moved by sorrow and distress, 

Hath never read the page of Nature right. 

And genius that would scorn the lowly way 

Which leads to truth, altliongh by millions trod. 
Might humble violets tninc with haughty bay. 

And learn ii'oni e.hildrcn how to soar to God. 

There's worldly wisdom, and lliero’s poesy's art,— 

Botli of this earth ; lint in their nobler sphere 
The sisters twain may tcocli an erring heart. 

Reclaim from sin, and guide in love and fear. 


TWO VERY SMALL CLUBS. 

I AM partial to associations of mj fellow 
men. 1 would much rathertbe a conspirator 
—stopping very considerably short, however, 
upon the safe side of hand-greiiiides—than 
not belong to a club: bat living upon the sea¬ 
side, aa I do, my choice is necessariW limited. 
1 am Vice Commodore of the Harmouth, 
Briuscombe, and South Coast Yacht Club, 
it is tiji,e, and Deputy Grand of the Har- 
moutk and Briuscombe, Brinscombe and 
Harmouth, Bricklayers’ Lodge. Or to ex¬ 
press thcfu more briefly (which is, howevei’, 
far from being the objeot of these distin¬ 
guished societies), I am t. C. H. B., S. C. Y.C. 
and D. G. U. B. B. H. Bricklayers’ Lodge— 
where abbreviation is but of the question— 
at your service ; aud 1 only wish theie was 
more of it. 

To begin with the Yacht Club. Of course 
1 know a great deal better than to venture 
on the sea. My annu.-d income of three 
hundred and fifty pounds, though sufficient 
-to coutract a frugal miuo-lago upon, would 
not allow of my. keeping a vessel,, of any 
tonnage, even it my stomach permitted of 
my going on board of one—which it does 
not. But 1 am uautecal in a v^ry high 
degree, for all that Nobody who ever 


saw me on our little jetty with my tele¬ 
scope under my ariu, my trousers tight at 
tbo knee, ray .tarpaulin hat stuck (by a con¬ 
trivance • only known to members of yaclit 
clubs), on the extreme back of my head, and 
my checked shirt, would attempt, I flatter 
myself, to dispute my title to be oalled a son 
oD the ocean wave. Strangers have been 
known, before this, to ask the waiter of our 
marine hotel whether or no that distinguished 
looking person (meaning me), was the late 
Lord,Yarl)oroiigh. I am of course speaking 
of a period antecedent to the decease of that 
uohlepiau, with whom, by tlie bye, I ha<l a 
sort of bowing acipiaintance ; the same gust 
of wind upon the Cliam Bier at Brighton in 
the July of eighteen huudred and forty, hav¬ 
ing taken off his lordshiji’s hat aud my own 
humble covering into the water simulla- 
iieously. Upon land, although 1 say it, who 
should not ]ierhaps say it, there is not a more 
active vice-comiriodore than myself in all 
Great Britain. No man is more intimately 
acquainted with Iho order of seniority of 
British yacht clului. No man is better up in 
bunting. No man can give you more reliable 
iiiforinatiou about the performances of any 
clijjper you may mention, schooner, or cutter, 
within the last ten years—what she did, 
where she did it, who were her competitors, 
and how much she won. Do you ask mo 
why Humberina did nob win the Nor’ Eastern 
silver cup off Scarborough, in the autumn of 
’fifty two, for instance 1 Because, sir, I reply 
(or should reply), her rmlder was not attended 
to at the critical luoraedt, ami losing her 
peak halliards, she was disabled from fetch¬ 
ing np again in the teeth of the wiud ; nay, 
in such a condition Wiis she at the West Buoy 
that she was unable to speak to Blogdoilager 
(the winning vessel), who there passed her, 
having lost the jaws of her gatf! I start 
with a free sheet upon any topic of this kind, 
believe me. Ask Hitchins of the East Cowes, 
whether I am familiar with these matters or 
whether I am not! Ask Jib Boom, Esquire, 
of the London! Damme, sir—excuse me, but 
any little talk about the salt water, some¬ 
how always sets me swearing—cross examine 
me yourself if you doubt my word, and if I 
don’t get into port without tacking, why, 
shiver^niy timbers! I wish yove.(I address 
the reader), I wish you had been at the 
H. B. S. C. Y. C. the other night at our an¬ 
nual dinner. I am a plain, blunt yachl’a-man, 
and it is not my way to boast, but I was vice- 
president on that occasion; I was the de 
facto chairman of the entertainment, in¬ 
deed, for the commodore was ailing; there 
were men there, strangers, who had been 
in the four seas, and knew something of thesb 
things. 

“Mainaale,” said they (that’s me), “Main- 
sale,” said they, when the,cloth was ofl^ aud 
the decks cleared for action, and no heel-taps 
(and 1 remember, particularly, that more than 
one of them in the oouiae of the evening said 
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this three times), “Mainsale,” said they, 
'• you’re a trump.” 

From such men as these, such a word 
—a compliment, I was gotufr to write, but 
they are not the men to pay couiplimeuta— 
was not without its meaning. It told me, 
th.at as Vice-Commodore of the Harmoulh, 
Rritiscombe, and Sonth Coast Yacht Clui>, i 
had performed all that had been expected of 
mo. I felt a flush conic over me when 
I heard it, and a lightness in rny head. And 
I cut iny cable, and got into blue water at 
once with my first toast, which was of cou'rse, 
Her most gracious Majesty. 

The great room of the Mast and Cockfe at 
Ilarmouth presented an impressive sight that 
evening, sir. (You must excuse uiy writing 
" sir,” but the fact is, 1 can’t get it out of 
my head that our grand old commodore 
is slill sitting opposite to me, tlioiigh 
too ill to give the lo.osts). Tliere was a 
matter of one and twenty flags arranged 
around the walls of that apartment, if tiiere 
was one, .sir; There was a jiicture almost as 
large as life, of the Can’t-I-go-Nimbh' entter 
y.aciit of BrinscOmbe, over my head. 'I’ho 
servants weie, a good many of them, out of 
private ve.“sel8 ; and I observed tliem towai-ds 
the middle of the evening, when tliey brought 
in the punch, eitlicr from the humour of the 
thing, or from habit, lurching and swaying as 
iiiough they were ou board ship with a gale 
on. There w-as an amazing number of 
servants, certainly, for I could not count them. 
Tliere was also a h;iud of wind instruments, 
ami a company of ^ee-singers, making six in 
all ; and this I know for certain, because I 
had to pay for them. Mr. Boniface supjilied 
the dinner and wines irfeftis usual excellent* 
—but there, I find 1 am quoting from the 
local journal, instead of trusting Ua my me¬ 
mory. 1 have a particularly good memory. 
I distinctly remember everything that 
occurred that evening at the Mast and 
Cockle. Why should I not remember ? My 
belief is, that there was not nearly so 
much wine drunk upon that occasion as was 
charged for. Where was II Oh ! Her Ma¬ 
jesty, Queen Victoria. It must have been a 
pretty good speech that of mine, because they 
cheered so. 

“ Ilia Ileyal Highness the Prince Consort, 
His Royal Highness Albert, Prince of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family,'* was another 
of my hits. I said that Prince Albert kept a 
yacbt liimself, and was as tborough going a 
yacht’s-man as 1 was myself almost. Then I 
gave the “ Navy* and tne Army; '* reverting 
briefly to Crimea, tonchiiig upon China, 
and. sailing tight a-head into “ the vast ocean 
of Indian a^irs ” (my very words). After 
the first quarter of an hour somebody cried 
“ Question! ” but I replied very promptly that 
India was question, the question, and nothing 
but the question, and let that man look to it 

I who should speak lightly upon so terriblo a 

II matter. Then 1 sat down amidst tumoltaous 


cheering. Nothing is like a little opposition 
for making a man popular. The next toast 
was " Prosperity to the Harmouth, Brins- 
combe, and South Coast Yacht Club” 
the toast of the evening. I had got myself 
up for this effort with considerable care, 
and, favoured the company with a history, 
of the gradual development of our mval 
marine, from tlio times of the early British 
coracle to those of the present Liverpool 
clippers. The interest of this must have been 
ahsoibing, for the wliolo treatise was listened 
to in unbroken silence from end to end. Then 
the commodore, fine old sti'aightforward 
fellow wlio says what he means, proposed my 
own health ii^terms anch as my sense of per¬ 
sonal uiiworthineas prevents me from repeat¬ 
ing. He obseiwed, liowever, (1 may state,) 
that niy name had been made known- 
through the luedinm of my large *yachting 
acquaintance, 1 suppose—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Amei'ic.a, and Australasia ; that I had 
lield numerous distinguished offices and was 
in point of fact, at that very moment, town 
clerk of Harmouth (Cheers). Alderman of 
Harmouth (Increaseil cbeeTing). Mayor of 
Tlarmoutb (Truuieudons cheering), and Vioe- 
(Commodore of the llariuoutli, Hrinscombe, 
and South Coast Y.'ioht Club. (A perfect 
tempest of cheers followed this entirely tiu- 
cxpected annouuceiueut.) My feelings bad 
become by this lime so worked ujion, that, 
altlumgh t had been taking wine with every¬ 
body at table, 1 felt' totally unequal to reply 
in so classical a maimer as 1 coulrl have 
wished, and indeed in the terms which I had 
very studiously conipo.sed for the occasion. 
1 said, however, that all.yaclit’s-men were my 
brothers, but that the H. B. b. C. Y. C. seemed 
to be my brothers and my sisters also. That 
I myself looked upon every one of them with 
the feelings of a fiiotlicr. I was fhen obliged 
to delay fur sobs which choked rny utterance. 
I endeavoured to recite to thorn the first 
chapter of a naval novel which I am about 
to bring out (very likely in this periodical^ 
but cr-uld get uo further than the first half- 
dozeu words; 

“ When I was in my bark off the Bight of 
Benin- " 

Mr. Jib Boom then kindly took my place, 
I believe. This is only a rough sketch, a 
feeble outline, of what really happened; but, 
to give you an idea of tlie extreme natural¬ 
ness of the whole thing, and the way in 
which I identified myself with the charac¬ 
teristic festivities of the evening, I was 
positively ill—ill in the same manner as 
i am wont to be affected upon a luarhie ex- 
curaion, and witli precisely similar symptoms. 

The other small club to wiiicli 1 have the 
happiness of belonging, is of a very different 
chai’aoter. You ^ould never recognise, I 
flatter fnyael^ the sedate deputy-grand of 
the Hariuouth and Briuscombe, BrinscOmbe 
and Harmouth, Brioldajers’ Lodge in the 
rolllokiug vice-comufbdore of the Harmouth 


! 
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•Bd BriDsooiube Yacht dub. My attire 
iteeif is as compk'tely transformed as though 
I were to dress for the HuidcrucianB aftw 
having previ(»iisly performed tlie part of 
William in Black-eyed Susan. ■ Instead of 
trousers tight at tlie knee, I wear a leathern 
apron profusely illustrated with hieroglyphics; 
in the place of iny telescope I hold a silver 
trowel of extraordinary sjdendour; and I 
pass my time no longer in lounging upon the 
jetty, but iu climbing up diminutive ladders 
and playing with imaginary mortar and 
bricks. There is a tremendous secret be¬ 
longing to the Bricklayers’ Society, which 
has ramifications over tlie whole of tlie civi¬ 
lised world, whereof the Hprmouth and 
Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Hanuoutli, is 
not the least important branch. 'J'his secret 
has been ^reserved from tlie time of the huild- 
ingof theTower of Babel, or thereabouts, until 
, this present. Females, tlierefore, have, of 
course, never been, entrusted with it. Solomon 
knew it, but never did one of all his wives 
manage to become possessed of it. Mi*. 
Caudle knew it—as we most of us remember— 
but even ms wife failed in extracting the 
Bricklayers’ secret from him, during all tlnir 
sleejdesB nights. One lady only, who Lid 
herself in a clock-case in a meeting-room of 
one of our branches, m.anaged upon a certain 
occasion to overhear it; but befui'e she could 
tell it to a single lady of her acquaintance the 
Bricklayers’ arms were round her, and she was 
aolenuily bound to secrecy. 1 trust, how¬ 
ever, to the iiupiiring character of the age, 
to the local constabulary, and to a i-evolver 
which 1 shall iu future always carry about 
Biy person for my protection, when I now 
announce my intention of proclaiming the 
Bricklayers’ secret, at all risks of vengeance 
from the brethren, in this periodical, and at 
the conclusion of tliis my papier. That I have 
taken several oaths never to reveal it, is very 
true; but 1 took those oaths under compulsion, 
and with a red-hot iron in my immediate 
vicinity. 

The great moralist. Dr. Paloy, has affirmed 
that we are at liberty to break such promises, 
when Tupi think more good can be done—that 
is to say, more general pleasure im{>ai'ted— 
by breaking tlieia than by keeping them; and 
it will certainly be for the greatest happiness 
«f the greatest number that I should disclose 
this secret. 

1 got made a Bricklayer for a particular 
reason, and that reason hosnowceasedtoexist. 
I became a Bricklayer on the occasion of an 
expedition 1 was eomnelled to make to the 
Spanish Peninsula, where tlwy told me it 
mi^t be of the greatest service in saving me 
from tJie dagger of the assassin. 1 had letters 
of introduction to the Consid of the town 
at which J.landed, and to*him I related my 
precaution : - ‘ 

“Hush! signor,” cried he, locking the 
door, and assuming the appearance of one in 
abject terror, ’‘ou.yoaf life, he silent! The 


Bricklayers are a doomed race through¬ 
out this kingdom. They are Propagandist. 
It is death, death, without benefit of 
clergy, to he in possesedon of the Bricklayers’ 
secret.” 

It is quite obvious from this account of 
the Consu], that tlie secret is harmful, and 
therefore ought to be exposed. Ai’e you 
aware that one Bricklayer recognises another 
wherever ho meets him, at first sight, or, as 
we should say, in tlie H.B.S.C.Y.C., by the 
mere cut of his jib ? A wink of the eye, a 
drop of the nose, a snapping of the finger, 
a pointing over the left shoulder — the 
slightest sign—is sufficient, and the signaller 
and I (for instance) are brothers, and must be, 
whether we like it or not, from that moment, 
until Vve go to the T.G.A.O.T.U., in the 
obituary of (he Bricklayers’ Magazine, of the 
mouth iu which we decease. To illustrate 
this tremendous secret the more clearly, I 
will give you an example, word for word, of 
an address 1 took up the other day, as the 
Deputy Grand of the Harmoutli and Brins¬ 
combe, Brinscombe and Ilarmouth, to the 
Brinscombe Benevolent Bricklayers’ Lodge of 
wliich the H.B.B.ii. is in truth but tho off¬ 
spring. 

AVorshipful Master of the BiinBcomlie Benevolent, 
we rome as a depiitalinn from the Ilarnioiith and 
Biiiisroinho, Bnnseomheand IJarmouth, to express our 
hrotherly sentiments for the Bdnseomln: Benevolent, 
and to assuie you that it is the earnest dosirc of the 
lliimioiilh and Bnoscombe, Brinsnombo and llni^ 
tnnutli, to he always on tcims of fiiondly union with 
the Uriiiscomhe Bi'iiovolent. *»\nd wo hui)0, sir, that 
at the next meeting of tlie Brinscombe Benevolent, it 
will Tccipioralo by send nig a similar deputation to the 
,XI.irinaiilli and Brilla|^>mbu, Brinscombe and llar- 
moulli, eoiivoyiiip to ns ti'io same sentiments of regard ' 
on llic jHirt of tho Biinseombe Benevolent for the 
Ilarmouth "and Brinseoiiibe, Brinscombe and Ilar- 
moiith, which the Ilarmouth and Brinseomhe, Brins¬ 
combe and Harmottth, are now expressing towards the 
Biinseombe Benevolent. And it is, rir, our humble 
hope that the Brinscombe Benevolent and tho Har- 
moutli and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Harmoiith, 
will ever maintain these friendly relations, the Brins- 
cambo Boiievulenl viewing tho Hamiouth and Brins¬ 
combe, Biinscome and Harraouth, with the kindly 
feelings of a mother for a hopeful daughter, while 
notliing but the veneration of aAaughter for a worthy 
motlicr is ever experienced towards tho Biinseombe 
Benevolent by tho Harniouth and BrinsdAmbe, Brins¬ 
combe and Ilarmouth. 

There, sir, ia the peck of pepper I, in the 
character of Pater Piper, Jiad to pick ! If 
you have not giieeaed tha Bricklayera’ secret 
by this time, permit me, in conclusion, to tall 
it you, more directly. The secret—there is a 
sort of affinity in the matter between my two 
very small clubs, and that ia why 1 have 
placed them togethor—the secret of the 
Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe 
and Uarmoutli, and, by consequence, of all 
Bricklayers’ Lodges, consists iu this: 

“In conveying os little as you'can, in as 
many big words as possible.” 
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P.S. After this avowal, I trust that the 
editor of this jouina] will withhold )uy name' 
and address from all inquirers. 

PORTLAND ISLAND. 

Has Dorsetshire no scenery, no mines, no 
manufactures; nothing but starving labourers > 
on bad forms and dusty third-rate watering 
places ? ’ 

Nine people in ten are not aware of the 
important fact, that Portland Jlsland is no 
island at all; but a peiiinsul.a. Forineity, it 
is true, the world got over to Portland Island 
by means of a fei’ry-boat. l^ess than t\^tenty 
years ago, the way to the ferry, and the 
only way, was over a luoinxl of sbiiigles, into , 
which horses’ legs must plunge knee-deep at i 
every step. Now, there is a famous road, 
ending in a good sti'ong bridge over the 
little strait; aud, on the bridge—rare sight 
•on Bi'itish soil — ai-e sentinels, who, with 
fixed bayonets keep guai’d over the turnpike- 
gate. 

From this bridge there is a fine view of 
the north-west side of the island, but the best 
first view is to be had from the Weymouth 
steamer while erossiug the Portland Roads. 
From tlic steamer we sec right a-head a 
precipitous escarpment of .stone, the topmost 
jwint of which is four hundred aud (dghty 
feet above the sea level, aud which is relieved 
in the foreground by a long grassy slope, 
reaching down to the houses aud the sea. 
Chijis of that stone block are Saint Paul’s 
cathedral, many our l<ondon churches, 
aud the bridges of Weslminstor aud Black- 
friars. But it does not achieve greatness in 
Loudon only, part of itaw being traiisforiued* 
into a Breakwater, tliat shall make of its 
own coasts a haven, even for largest 
meu-of-war. 

Bo it known tliat the foundations of our 
island are laid in Kimmeridge clay, which on 
the nortli side of us rises to some height. 
Over the clay are beds of Portland sand, 
and of the oolitic limestone, known as Port¬ 
land stone. We dip towards the sontlj, and 
as the island dips, the beds of clay and sand and 
stone dip. Of the stone^ the lower bad, j ust over 
the clay, contains kernels and veins of flint. 
The niiddl| bed is full of petrifactions. The 
upper bed, to within twenty feet of the 
surface (surface of the series, not of the 
ground) consist of our fine ai'chitectural 
stone. That is our best bed, we call it the 
Whitfi-1)eA There is a blanket over it 
three or four feet thick, of limestoue full 
of holes, left by shells that have made im¬ 
pressions and then disapiwai'ed; that blanket 
we call Roach. Over it is a rather tumbled 
sheet of flint nuts, that we call Cap. Over 
this is a coverlid of earthy oolitic waste, 
known as the Dirt-bed. Beautiful yellow 
pyrites, known as sugar-candy spar, aud 
stalactites of chalky (sugar-plum) spar occur 
in the clefts of the limestoue. Of stone of 


all kinds, the tbiokneai is abont ninety-three 
feet on the east side of our island^ and a 
huudred-aiid-twelvo on the west. 

The VVbite-Led. or WhiVbed was brou^ 
into fashion by King James, the First, 
used it in rebuilding the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. Iftit it was not until after tKe great 
fire of London that vast demands were made 
upon it; since that date it has been a vain- 
able article of commerce. * Nevertheless, sa 
matter of sentiment, I prefer the Dirt-bed. it 
is a black loam, rich in the remains of Iropicid 
foliage and iu the great truuks of trees changed 
into flint. Some of them, more than thirty 
feet long, brdiich at the upper end, and they- 
bore heavy ^rops of cones, in days when 
there were no men to be convicted of offenoes 
against society, and when there was no 
society, except that among auuuals who wei« 
not likely to use Portland as a convict-station, 
aud enqiloy the prisoners iu work on a great 
Breakwater. 

Of Portland quarries tlicx’e are two kindly 
these and those :—These, ai'c the Government 
quarries for the Breakwater, throe hundred 
feet al)Ove the sea-level on the e.ast side of 
the island; those, are the old private quarries, 
lying more to the westward at a lesser alti¬ 
tude. Krom both, tho stone is lowered on 
inclined tram-roads, furnished with‘drums* 
for the passage of Uic chains at the head of 
each incline, the loaded wagon in its descent 
pulling the emi)ty ouo up by its weight. 
The Government ‘ drums ’ are bigger than 
the private drums, aud—strange to say- 
display much more science in construction. 
Tho private quarries export annually about 
fifty thousand tons of the valuable Whit-bed, 
a duty of two shillings being paid on every 
ton. The stoues arc got out, of ditfereut sizes; - 
upon the average, nlmut one ton each in 
weight, but inajjy of the large blocks weigh 
five or six tons. 'J’he large quantity of stone 
just mentioned is less than one-niutb part of 
the quatiLlty of nibble-stone (Cap) which 
is tumbled every year into the sea tiirough 
the massive rafters of the Breakwater cage. 
The Cap is not marketable among ai-ohi- 
tects, being iiard, rough, and shelly : and it 
is supposed that twenty millions of tons of it 
were lying idle on the summit of the island, 
when the Breakwater was begun. • 

Tlie sights of Portland, iuifepeudent of the 
Government works and the quairies. are 
Portland Castle at tlie water’s edge, Rufus 
Castle over the hill, tlie ruius of old Portland 
Cliurch down the precipitous hill side, Penn¬ 
sylvania Castle, a modem house built by a 
grandson of William Penn, with feudal aspi¬ 
rations, aud the two light-houses at oiir Tierra 
del Fuego, or the Bill, which warn sailors of 
the Race and of the Shambles. These are 
not great sights, Slid I make no bo^t of 
them; Mitt Portl.aud was well worth going to 
see long before any castle was built there. 
The bold and noble face of the old island 
itself is, after all, tM6 finest thing it has to 
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allow. It ia worth caatle, ruin, convict prison, 
breakwater, and quarries. 

If you would view'Portland aright, visit it 
by the pale nioonligiit a day or two after a 
heavy gale, when the sea is still running 
with all its force upon the Chesil JFiaiik. Go 
Ilf) to the hill-top, and you Avill truce a 
wizard lizard curve in all its beauty. The 
wind is perhaps high, and blows away the 
full sound of the sea, but tlie wide-drawn 
line of foam stretching far out along the 
distant miles, tell what a deadly force is 
fighting ill each wave to break the neck of the 
good island. Thei’e lies the Chesil Dank, 
dreamily stretching far away 'to the north¬ 
west, and forming a natural bry/ik water from 
the west, for Weymouth, and tlie Roads: lower 
down, guarding the splendid Swan-Decoy, of 
Abbotsbpfy, where the abbots used to indulge 
in seven thousand head of swans, and wliero 
Lord Ilchester keejis up a goodly number at 
this day ; still farther down—always kind to 
the men on land, but never quite disjiosed to 
join hands with its sister-shore — it melts 
away in the dim distance, and we sec only 
that it is alwaysgently following its own beau¬ 
tiful curve, still but a little way distant from 
the laud, but still with tlie division set 
between the shores. If turning south w'ar<l 
the sjiectator gets out to the Bill, he will not, 
except in clear daylight, be able to boast 
of having seen Torbay w estward, and the' 
Isle of Wight to the east, hut he may do 
better. He may fancy himself at the world’s 
end and think new thoughts. The crags may 
talk to him of that by-gone time, wluin the 
Invincible Armada did pass along the Dorset 
coast, and the young gentry of England did 
incontinently hire ships from all parts at 
their own private charges, and therein speed 
to their own fleet as volunteers. William 
Hatton, a. nephew of Sir Cllristophcr Hatton, 
then the owner of Corfe Castle, with many 
more of the highest rank, became efiicient 
members of this gallant yacht-club. The old 
rocks may ring out the echoes, wakened on a 
July day two hundred and seventy years ago, 
when, after a dark night and with a heavy sea 
ruunin|r, Howard and lialeigh came to blows 
with the Armada, oflF this very point. Then, a 
battle began, which lasted nearly all tliat 
day; they, t^e English fighting loose and at 
large, and avoiding close combat or boarding, 
played oif their small cx’aft against the gal- 
leone in noble style > keeping separate, and 
always in motion, they tacked and played 
about the enemy, pouring in their fire ; then, 
sheering out of range, they would return 
before trie Spiuiiard had time to reload, give 
him another nroadside, and sheer off again. 
Sir Henry Wottou, while the work was 
agoing, compared all this in the joy of his 
j^eart, to a merry morrVs dance upon the 
waters. * 

Danes by descent, with a strong infusion of! 
&xon blood, we Portlanders are a Btal-> 
wWt, muscular race, a&mirably suited to our' 


quarry-wort, and still keeping a good deal 
aloof from our neighbours on tlie mainland, 
Four or five family names, of which Pearce 
and Stone are the most common, suffice for 
almost the whole of us. There are probably 
five hundred Pearces. The old practice of 
Gavelkind prevails here still. The Crown 
is lord of the manor in chief; but, under the 
Crown, there are no fewer than throe hundred 
and twelve landed proprietoi-s, iWio'lord it 
over three thousand acres of titheable land. 
There is no want of boldness among Port- 
lan/icia. With fourteen vessels, averaging 
seventy tons each, we carried on the “free- 
tradte” merrily, within the meiuorj' of man. 
It is commonly reported on the spot, that of 
all the owners of those formidable luggers, 
not a descendant is now living. In many of 
the old bouses iu the upper villages, may 
be seen large holes, which wore used as 
bmngglei-s’ Caves. But the trade seems to 
have (lied out witli the descendants of the 
owners of the fourteen vessels. 

'J'ho wrecking-system, too, is gone. Our 
forefathers were mighty men in that shore- 
traffic, and used to sing, with a relish, the 
local ditty ; 

“ Blow wind, rise bay. 

Ship bhoiv ’foiv day.” 

Scarcely more than a liumlred years ago, 
they rifled the Hope of Amsterdam of jewels 
and bullion on board, as sbe lay stranded 
a few miles to the north-west of Portland. 
For two whole days the shore was an 
unbroken scene of barbarity and violence. 
Wlieii all was over, the owners of the 
Hope were pooi'cr by five - ami - twenty 
thousand {louuds. *^iln these days, when a 
vessel drives ashore upon the Chesil Bank, 
what wap done formerly for robbery, is now 
done for charity and mercy. When a vessel 
has no chance left, a few well-tried men are 
always ready, half-stript, with a rope lashed 
round the waists, who make their way to 
the vessel as soon as she runs aground, or 
strike out for any floating goods. 

There is a man now living On the spot, who, 
when his wife’s time was near, and there was 
great fear for her life, leaped on a horse, and 
galloped along the Chesil Bank (no easy 
matter,) to the ferry, then tJie ^;nly way of 
communication with the mainland. A high 
wind was blowing, and all his efforts failed to 
inalvc the boatmen hear. The m.an thought 
of his wife ; and, tearing off his clothes, he 
swam the strong current of the strait, pulled 
the boat back for the horse, dressed, rowed 
back again, galloped into Weymoutli for the 
doctor, an(i brought him back. This fine 
fellow’s nickname (the island deals largely in 
nicknames) is Ben the Baker. All honour to 
gallant Ben, the Delora'ine of Portland! 

Electioneering was, in former days, another 
favourite pastime of the inhabitants, and they ' 
liked it almost as well as wrecking. Men of 
all sorts of abilities, and of all sorts of morals 
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have represented Weymouth in parliament. 
In the times of the troubles, John Strange- 
vrays, a noble ancestor of the Jiaris of Ilches- 
ter, was the inetuber ; and, after the Eesto- 
ration, Sir William Penn, father of the 
William Penn of history. In days more 
recent, Sir Christopher Wren and Sir James 
Thornhill, the architeut and the painter of 
St Paul's, both sat for the borough ; Sii^ 
Christopher taking his seat w'lien over seventy 
i years ot age. Abont a hundred years ago, 
i Bubb Dodiugtou was jobbing votes there in 
good earnest, as the following extracts from 
I ii's Diary may show: * • 

i “ 1 752, May 5. —Saw Mr. Pclliam ; began hy tCiying 
I bim of tbc application I liaJ rreeived, &c. 1 assnrt'd 

liiin that tlic interest of 'Wcjniontli war wholly in me 
j and Mr. Tucker, &c.; and for tliis I dcs red no rank 
I tiiat could justly create envy in my equals, or suspicion 
in niy huprriors. 

[ “1754, April 14,15, 1C.—Spent iu tbc infamous 

ami disagreeable compliance with the low habits of 
I' venal wretches.” 

And not long before his time, one John 
Ward, of Hixekney, M.P. for Weymouth, Inul 
been expelled the House for forgery, .and had 
; stood in the pillory. At the de.'ith of this 
j conscientious senator, thcro was found among 
I his papers, in his own liaiidwritiug, a chttrac- 
I teristic prayer, thus beginning: 

I O Lord, tlion knowest tliat T have nino bouses in 
' tbc city of London ; and that 1 liavc lately purchased 
an estate in fee simple in the counts of Kssex. I 
bcsccidi thee to preserve tlio tsvo counties of Middlesex 
and lissex from fire and earthquake; and as I have a 
mortgage in IlcrtturdsliisS, I beg of tliee <.o have an eye 
of comjiassioii also on that county ; am! tor tlic rest of 
the counties, thou maycsl deal with them as then art 
1 pleased. Give a prosperous Jffljagc to tlio ATenn.nid 
I slooji, because I have not insured it. Eunble the bank 
j to answer all tbeir bills. , 

I And SO on. * 

j Tltc increase, lately, iu our population, 
lists been very great. It is just niiietceu 
years since the rector buried .m old man 
of ninety, who was said, at his birth, to 
have made the thousandth living Port¬ 
lander. When the Act was passed, ten ye.ars 
ago, for the formation of the Breakwater, the 
population had only doubled itself in the 
hundred years; there were then two thousand 
people iu Portland. There are now six 
thousivnd ; xhe ten years having trebled it. 
Yet the insular mind seems to remain in its 
old condition, and to run iu the same tradi¬ 
tional grooves. 

A great deal is to be said about tlio Chesil 
Bank ; and a great deal has been ably said 
of it by the engineer-in-chief of the Break¬ 
water Works, Mr. John Coode. For what 
we have now to say we arc indebted to a 
< valuable pamphlet issued by that gentleman, 
j The (Jhesjl Bank, or Pebble Bank—Che- 
I sil is Saxon for pebble—is a vast ridge of 
shingle, iu the form of a narrow isthmus, 
lying upon the western sea-board of Dorset- 


sbire, between Ablmtsbnry and Portland. 
Starting from Ablmtsbury Castle, the B:uik 
skirts along the margin of the meadows for 
half a mil*', where it meets the Fleet,_ a 
shallow estuary between a quarter of a mile 
and balf-a-mile in width : it then runs parallel 
to the luaiiilund as far as Wyke, a distance ot 
eight miles: and thence pursues a luoro 
southerly course of two and three-quarter 
miles further, to Portland, where it becomes 
uu ordinary beauli. ThesliiHgle 'is composed,, 
chiefly, of chalk flints, .with a spiukling of, 
red sandstone jiebblcs. We may pick up 
now and then a jasper pebble, of flesh- 
coloured red: these are like Devon lime¬ 
stones, and have often been mistaken fur them. 
There is, liowevcr, no calcareous matter in 
them. Still nToro rarely, we may see green 
and red porphyritic pebbles: euougii, how¬ 
ever, to show that they do not come there 
by acviident. A Portland fisliermai^will as¬ 
sure us that, land him wliere we please upon 
the Biink, in a pitch-dark night, he will kno%v 
his whereabout by tlie size of the pebbles. 
This is absolutely tiue within certain limits, 
if the observation be confined to the small 
shingle which is found immediately upon the 
crest. The gradation in size is very regular 
at that level, though,variable lower down. 

Whence come the pebbles 1 And, when 
found, what force is at work to transport 
them from point to point, and to plant them 
thus in the form of this high mound 1 First, 
it is clear tliat Portland cannot raise the 
shingle. There are no pebbles whatever on 
its west-side, excepting an accumulation, en¬ 
tirely oolitic, from the waste of the stmta 
above, and from the rubble and quarry waste, 
thrown over the clifll From the main land 
.near Wyke, keeping along the coast as far im 
L yme llegis, we find no chalk flints. It is 
manifest that none of these oolitic beds 
would supply any* materials corresjiouding to 
the sbiiigle on the bank. Westward of Lyme 
there comes a change. Indications of chalk 
with numerous flints begin at that point; 
and, between J^yine and Sidinmith, the clifis 
ield a large quantity of flints. Again, 
elwcen Sidmouth and Budlelgh Salterton, 
the dull red and blotched pebbles of new 
red sandsloue nearly cover the beach ; and 
on this very beach the jasper pebbles are 
found, brought down by the riv^r Otter 
from Aylesbere Hill, about six^miles north; 
to which jioint they have been laboriously 
traced. It may then be determined, that the 
chalk fovniutiou between Lyme and Sid- 
mouth is the source from which come the 
clialk-iliiits, tho chief bulk, that is to sa.y, of 
the Chesil Bank. Westward of Sidmouth 
the flints end : but the sandstone and jasper 
pebbles, which form an appreciable item in 
the component parts of the Bank, jircvail 
down to Budleigh iialtcrton. 

Everywhere the shingle of the bank 
terminates suddenly, at a given depth of 
water. The depth varies with the degree 
• 
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of exposure and aspect of the shore j yet 
the tidal cnri'ent remains, for all practical 
purposes, the same. The largest pebbles 
are invariably found to leeward: that is, 
they iucreaso in size from Abbotsbiiry to 
Portland, from north-west to south'^ast. 
Moreover, there is a very marked and rapid 
increase between Wyke and Portland. Yet 
it is precisely at this point that the tide 
begins to slacken ; nor is it any w'ay reason¬ 
able to suppose 'that a stream, vai'yiug only 
from half » knot to one knot per hour, sbonlil 
exert any sufficient influence upon the gigantic 
mass. Let us assume, then, that the tidal cur¬ 
rents do not bring the pebbles to the bank, but 
that the wind-waves yield the active force, 
thrown as they are upon the jvest bay const 
by the prevailing west and south-west winds. ] 
So. we shall nnderstand why the barge | 
pebbles jre found to leeward. They present! 
a greater surface to the waves, and are' 
moved along more readily in consequence., 
If we throw a jicbble of the size of an 
orange upon a beacb composed of snialler. 
pebbles, we see it rolled np and down more > 
actively than smaller particles, which form| 
as a mass a generally even plane, and ex-j 
pose individually only a small part of their, 
surface to the .action of the wave. ' 

A little farther study of the coast shows 
how the very same winds that drove in the 
seas to start the shingle, drive in seas that 
stop it. The sharp angle in the direction of 
the shore—causes the sliingle to sweep, 
round and meet, in an c.asterly direction, 
waves that arc coming from the very same 
quarters as those which originally gave 
it motion. One incidental proof tliat the 
ultimate movement of shingle along this 
coast is decidedly eastward, is well worth 
meutioiiiiig. Years ago, at the time when 
flints were in general demand for gun-locks, 
and for striking lights in* domestic uses, it 
was the constant custom to send from Bud- 
leigh Solterton to SiJinouth, or Branscombe, 
to procure them, ns none could be found 
upon the beach at the former place. 

The extraordinary isolation of the bank 
from the land for upwards of ten miles is, 
probalUly, due, in part, to the existence of a 
level beitch of clay under the shingle; in part 
to the sudden drop seaward. This clay 
beach has been found, as yet, on the east or 
inner side only ; where it lies in certain points 
at a level of from three to four feet above 
low-water of spring tiiles. At some distance 
below the surlace, sand is often found mixed 
with the shingle, and that to such extent, 
that it has required a power of many tons to 
extract, from a dejith of eighteen or twenty 
feet, a bar of an inch and a qu.arter in 
diameter. The great elevation of the shingle 
is to be attributed to the unusual <iepth of 
water close beside it, upwards of eight fathoms 
at the distance of a cable’s length. This sur- 
' prising depth it is wJiich allows the heaviest 
gjUts, checked by no shoal-water in the offlng, 


to full on the bank with great violence, and 
throw up shingle with a will. 

The force of the sea on the Chesil Bank 
during a heavy south-west gale is tremendous. 
It often happens that the water receding from 
any wave jtist broken, meets that of tlie wave 
next in order, in its progress shoreward. 
The concussion is so great, that an enormous 
quantity of broken water and spray will 
sometimes rise perpendicularly inio the air 
to a height of sixty or seventy feet. Meets 
of this sort have broken up stranded vessels 
instantaneously of twohunared tons bnrtlieu. 
AnU then, what masses of shingle will the 
sea on iit occasion sconr away! After 
the* gale of December the twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, the quan¬ 
tity scoured oir between Abbotsbury and 
Portland was accurately ascertained to have 
been three millions seven hundred and sixty- 
tlireo thousand three hundred tons! By 
sections taken at the next spring-tides, it 
Was found that—.after the gale, and between 
the same points—there had been thrown in 
two millions, six hundred and seventy-one 
thousand, five hnudred tons. On November 
the twenty-third, of the same year, the wind, 
which had been light during the day, suddenly 
freshened to half a gale at four r.M., blowiii" 
south and south-west, and at eight r.M., had 
almost died away again. Here was a dnr.a- 
tion of only four hours, yet it was sufficient 
to start a very heavy grounds well on the 
bank, which scoured away during tlie night 
and early morning, four millions and a-half 
of tons. Measurements were taken five days 
afterwards, and it wak**found that three 
' millions and a half had been thrown back 
> again during that interval I 
j The wandering Skiiigle has nevei'theless, at 
I Chesil, at least the appearance of rest, j the 
long line, of the istluuus is fiui.shed, and the 
noble curve complete. It is bard to say too 
much of the extreme beauty of this curve, 
and of the grand view which is to be had of it 
from the summit of the hUl, more especially 
when the bank has its western slope fringed 
with the broad white foam of a heavy se.a, 
and wears a veil of cloudy spra)'. 

But now for the Breakwater, of man’s 
devising: 

We land from the steamer about midway 
between the Breakwater and the shingly 
isthmus. Turning to the left from the euef of 
the small pier, a quarter of a mile of road 
skirting the beach, and flanked on the right 
by the slojie of underlying clay which forms 
the base of Portland, we come to the entrance 
gate of the Works. Names must be entered here 
in the visitors’ book ; two melancholy police¬ 
men narrowly eye our method of penmanship 
and eagerly peruse names ana addresses 
when our backs are turned. We walk 
forward at once towards the huge staging. 
The pathway is lined with blocks of stone, 
iron rails, and timbers ; here and there lies a 
broken pile, with the shoe and Mitchell’s 
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i screw attached. On our right is the engi- rubbly heap; which, now emei'gin^ from tlie j 

i neer’s office, at one end of which lies a magnili- waves, indicates what the nature of this 

I cent speciinen of the fossil trees that abound in outer arm is hereafter to be. The inner 

thedirt-bedatratum. Thistree-trunkmeasures breakwater is already being cased wiA 

almost three feet across; and, when found, dressed stone ; but the outer portion is to be 

was more than thirty feet in length. About left—lat least, according to the present esti- 

a hundred yards beyond the entrance gate a mate—as a rough slope of rubble, which will 

i broad ladder brings us up to the staging, or keep the sea out quite as well. Every two 

1 Cage itself, where we at once get a more en-, or three minutes comes rambling behind us & 

j larged notion of what is going on. A great train, with its four loaded wagons, each 

: space, covered with yrorkshops, lies close by, W'agon averaging twelve tonif in weiglit. An 

j just under the bill; and, aniongthe workshops, ordinary load consists of a large block in the 

aie large masses of dressed stone, upon which centre, some two or three feet in diameter, 

I the masons and stone-cutters are liard*at around wliich are heaped fragments of 

; work. Up the hill to the right run the smaller sizes, the whole rising to a couslder- 

i inclines ; the heavy fonr-wagou trains raftle able height in the wagon. It is a fine thing 

j down them and hit by us, each with Prince to watch the taping of the ru))l>le througli 

I Albert or Prince Alfred putting away behind, the open rafters of the cage. Every wagon 

j and dnsinug them off rapidly to the far Las a dropj)ing-iioor, slanting downwards 

' end of the cage. A mile of this line stage- from back to front, but with its iron-work 

work is complete, and one cannot do better lighter and less massive in front than behind. 

I than start off'and walk the itiilo.- A good It is so contrived that a brakesman, with a 

! railed p.issage is provided, leading between few blows of his hammer, knocks awiiy the 

two of the five broad-gauge roads which run check, and sets the floor free to drop; the 

' to the end of the inner breakwater abreast front drops at once, because, owing to its 

over open rafters. Ulic large blocks ol greater depth, it is pressed by the greater 

: heaped stone, wliich at first underlie the weight of stone; the whole mass tumbles 

ratters, soon become dashed with surf, and with a confused uproar upou the rubble-heap 

then give way entirely to the sea, which, if below, and then the heavy iron-work behind 

the day be at all fresh, will give the visitor a j causes the floor at once to return to its 

sprinkling. Six hundred yards from the' natural position, in which it is immediately 
siiore the inner breakwater ends in a noble; re-fastened. A puff or two of khe engine' 

! bastion-like liead, rising, with smooth round i brings each wagon in succession over the 

‘ sides, some thirty leet above t^e waves. A required spot; and, unless the largo stone 

j space of four hundred feet separates this!should become jammed, the whole load is 
■ head from its partner, the precisely simibir ti]iped, and tile empty train is on its way 

I work at the end «i^the outer breakwater, back, in less than a minute. The jamming, 

i Tlie staging at this jioiut is carried out a wiieii it happens, is an awkward business, 

' little to tile right (not passing over the heads,! and men are sometimes at work for hours 
i bill swerving slightly fros:'Ktliem) and is nar- with picks and crowbars before some obsti- 

I rowed to three lines of road instead of five ; iiate mass will slip between the iron sides. 

I but, upon reaching the outer limlj of tlie Such accidents are almost always the result 

1 work, the five lines immediately I'e-assemble, of careless paokiit^ on the part of the con- 

I and go on together all the rest of the way. victs at the top of the inclines : the process 

I Tins lulerveuiug piece of three-line staging being, indeed, one that demands not a little 

j is the perfect part of the whole cage. Its art and skill. When the rubble embank- 

I firm unyielding timbers will bear, almost pient was still below the surface, the efl'ect of 

' without vibration, the forty-eight tons of the the tipping was greatly heiglitened by the 

I four loaded wagons, and the weight of the fine hollow roar of the great plunge into the 

engine, too. The case is far different as they water, and by the coluiiui of spray that was 

pass over the older timbers near the shore, dashed high into the air. 

! which are also unsupported ‘by the iron rods As you come near the present limit of the 
I found fui'th|r on, and over which the (rains works, pules may be seen stuck upright and 

' dance up and down as they pass, and seem to painted in plain black and white* whicli indi- ! 

i hover about the extremest limit of safe cate the precise direction to bo taken by the ' 

i passage. remainder of the work ; and the eye, follow- ! 

' From the point where the five lines re- ing the line of sight, will rest upon the hills 
j assemble, the whole course is free from inter- on tlie coast of Weymouth Bay, just at the 

i ruption to the further end. It is a scene of , point where a colossal figure of George the 

i bustle. Here, wo pass a gang of men pre-1 Third on horseback has wen scooped out ia 

: paring timber for the shores and brackets {the chalk. Standing upon the pathway over 
I that Bupi>ort the i-oad-pieees; there, we see a | the lost tier of ^iles, and looking down, we 

I man running along the narrow footway of| may observe a weatlier-beafen old man in a 

I tlie workmen—a single plank laid on each i boat. His boat is doored to one of tlie pilea, 

I side of the rails—as much at ease as if, and his dtity is to keep watch, and be ready 

I a false step would not tumble him thirty feet fur action in the event of anything or -any- 
I down into the sea, or, worse, upon the rugged, body faliing over. There he sits chewing lua 
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quid, with a force of patience never to .t>e 
surpassed, and with a stoinacli certainly be¬ 
yond the compi'clienaion of a landsman. It 
is the chief joy of his life, and commonly his 
only business, to pay back with intei’est any 
amount of “ chaff" that may drop on him/rom 
overhead, A small wooden shed at this point 
of the works, raised a few feet above the 
staging, contains a dioptric lantern ; that Is, a 
lantern fnrnislied with prismatic circles of 
glass for about a foot above and below the 
Bght, to catch the rays and force lliom out 
in a direct Ihie seaward, with an intense 
glare. Whep the breakwater is complete, 
there will be at the passage, between the 
inner and outer limbs on each head, such a 
lantern. 

As we return along the c.ijfe, we stoji to 
watch “ the travellers ” at work, where masons 
are setting the coping-stones of casing for the 
inner break watei". Two small-wheeled trucks, 
perhaps eight feet apart, stand on a lino of 
rails. On a jairallel line, sixty feet distant, 
there are two similar truoka Eroin all four 
trucks uprights rise to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, and across these ujirights a 
platform is laid. There are four winches, 
one outside each upright, by which four men 
can move the whole machine up or down the 
two widely parted lines of rails which may 
have two or even more lines 1,\ ing between 
them. Tliis extensive aiiparafus is required 
for the support of a crane, but not a common 
crane. It lias a cr.'ine that has no great arm 
reaching up into the air, but consists of a 
series of compact, well-adjusted wheels on a 
small stand, which can be run ujion rails uji 
and down the sixty feet of platform. Some 
of the travellei's are made still more complete 
by pivots at the top of each upright, which 
allow one end of the jJatform to be wheeled 
a given distance along its own. set of rails, 
without compelling any movement at the other 
end. This is the machine used for setting 
the stone of the breakwater casing. The 
crane will hold a block of several tons weight 
neatly hewn for the comiee which is crown¬ 
ing tlie six courses of granite wall below, aud' 
gi'ip it fast while the workmen adjust aud 
re-adjtst, enabled by this means to set with 
all the nicety that could be used in the ad¬ 
justment of a stone weighing pounds instead 
of tons.^ A spirit-level is invariably used ; 
and it was ‘also employed fivc-and-twenty 
feet below the surface of the water, by the 
diving masons, who, in Deane’s diving dress, 
adjusted the foundations of the splendidly- 
tolR heads. Some notion may be formed of 
TOC work bestowed upon the heads, by the 
fact tliat, though four hundred feet asunder, 
aht inches is the utmost difl'ereucc between 
their levels. Three hundred pounds is the 
lowest cost of one of the large travellers. 

To know what tlie cage, is like, we should 
observe the work of pushing out a siew bay, 
or tier, or row of piles, from the end of the 
staging.' The piles, which are made in the 

t 


yard, are formed of double timbers, the two 
beams being securely bolted aud tree-nailed 
together. The pieces are scarfed : that is, 
ciit so as to orei’lap and be joined even or 
flush, and the whole pile is in section fourteen 
inches by twenty-eight. As soon .ts it is 
made, each pile is Arust into an air-tight 
cylinder, and, the air both from the cylinder 
^nd the pores of the wood being extract ed by 
mccans of an exhaust-pump, creosote is intro¬ 
duced instead of air. A considerable pressure 
is put on, until the wood has absorbed the 
right number of pouuds of creosote to the 
liusdredweigbt. Trussed booms of at least 
sixty fept in" length (huge rafters with ])or- 
])endicular pieces fixed beneath), are now 
rigged out from the present staging, one 
boom from the centi'e of each road, making 
five in all. Eacli boom projects thirty feet 
overboard, that being the distance at which 
the next bay of piles is to be constructed. ! 
Thej’ are kept from swaying out of tlie proper I 
direction by long pieces of timber, some six j 
inches square, fixed to their outer end and to \ 
a point oil the present staging. 

The booms being thus provided for, the j 
piles are next towed out, with cast-iron i 
weights .attaciied to tlie ends, in addition to 
the shoo and the Mitchell’s screw, with which j! 
the}' are to bo screwed eight feel into the ij 
ground. The ends, in consequence, sink ; and j! 
the heads arc hoisted up into the jaw, | 
or (forked opening formed in the outer ends 
of the booms. Thus the piles are held in 
jiQsition over‘the spot of ground to which 
they must bo screwed. Capstan lieads are |j 
ou tlie heads of tlie pileii„into which capstan j 
bars are now put, liaving on the end of each i 
a small jaw or bird’s-mouth, to bite the rop** j 
when inserted. heeled-platforms, called jj 
trollies, are then run up to Hie head of the |i 
staging, aud fixed there. Each trolly has a j 
crab m6uule<l, and firmly bolted upon it; J 
that is, a set of winding machiueiy, with a j 
barrel, and winch, and spur-gear, iucrea-sing 
the power and communicating motion from 
the winch to the barrel. Men are stationed ! 
at the crab, and as soon as they commence i 
winding, motion is given to tlie capstan-bars, 
and by them to the pile, whioli is thus firmly | 
screwed into the ground. Crossheads, of i 
double timbers like the piles, aj-e now fitted | 
into their upper ends, which ai'e formed so as ij 
to receive tiiem, and tlie whole is securely 
bolted through. .Long cranes of thirty-feet 
gauge are used to drop tliese crossheads iiito 
l>lace. Tie-rods are also put through the 1 
piles just above the level of low water mark, | 
to give them a greater degree of firmness, j 
Trussed road-pieces made in the yard c.au now 
be fitted athwart the crossheads, one ou | 
either side of each pile ; other timbers, called j 
transoms and oliocks, for securing tlie road- i 
way in its true position, are fitted in, and the 
narrow plank for the workman’s footway is 
attached to either siue, and supported by 
brackets. The cost of making aud fitting 
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every single pile is about seventy pounds ; and 
not less than twelve or thirteen hundred con¬ 
stitute Uie staging as it now exists. The general 
width of the breakwater staging where five 
roadways run is one hundred and fifty feet j 
and the length of the' piles at the outer end 
ninety feet, exclusive of shoe and screw, thus 
allowing, in ten fathom water, thirty feet clem’ 
above the level of low water of ordinary^ 
spring tides. We have seen that the staging | 
between the two heads,where three roads only .■ 
run, is steadier and less yielding to the' 
weight of the wagons than that on either side | 
of it, but especially ne.i,r the shore. Hiis | 
arises from the outside pile only being 
trussed and stayed in the bay or tow of five 
piles, whereas in the rows of three all the 
piles are supported thus; each pile is further 
strengthened by screw moorings, that is, by 
long rods of iron reaching from the head of 
the limbers, and screwed into the ground at 
a considerable angle. ' 

There is no room here for saying .anything i 
about the workshops, one great feature of, 
which is the circular saw tluit will cut through ; 
a forty feet plank in six minutes, and we must 
only hint at the screw-breaks at the drum¬ 
heads, by which the downward aj)ecd of 
loaded wagons is completely governed. We 
^ive one good word to the beautiful weighing 
machine at the head of the inclines, and the i 
coaling-jetty at their foot, the granite courses i 
for which are being now laid ; and end the dis- i 
cfiurse with some authentic details as to the 
state and extent of the work in general.! 
The act for the construction of this break-' 
water wiis passed i«Keighteen hundred and j 
forty-seven, and the first stone was deposited 1 
in the summer of eighteen hundred and forty- j 
nine. Since that perio'i-'three millions of! 
tons of stone have been deposited; they can 
now tip nearly half a million i)er,aunuin. 
To qmivry this rubble stone there are nine 
hundred and twenty-three, out of the fifteen 
hundred convicts constantly at work. The 
convicts never leave the summit of the liill. 
The total number of men employed is three 
hundred and ninety-six; there are also thii'ty 
or forty horses used aV)Out the works. 

The description of work undertaken is, 
according to the act of parliament this; 
the furmation of an inner and outer break¬ 
water, toggjher two thousand five hun¬ 
dred yards, (one mile seven hundred ••ind 
forty yards,) in iengtli, which will completely 
shelter two thonsaud one hundred .and seven 
acres of Portland Bay; the depth over the 
anchorage varying from two to ten fathoms. 
The Admiralty decided that the entrance 
should be made available for inen-of-war, and 
the largest steamers, and the bends are 
therefore .founded at a clear depth of twenty- 
four feet at least, below low water of spring¬ 
tides, with the rubble slope down to the 
ground-surface beginning at that depth, so 
as to avoid tlje possibility of large vessels 
striking in a heavy sea. Of this it is evident 


there can he no risk whatever, since tlie lowest 
depth of water is about forty-five feet at the 
lowest tides. The total estimate of cost is 
below a million; Plymouth breakwater, the 
length of which is between five hundred and 
six hundred yards leas than th.at of Portland, 
cost three-quarters of a million beyond the 
Portland estimate. The difference is due, of 
course inaiuly, to the astonishing advantages 
of Portland over almost every other site, but 
partly also to the advance OMU'actical science 
since eighteen hundred ancl twelve. The 
date of the com])letion. of tills great national 
undertaking must manifestly depend, and is 
reported quarterly to the House of Commons 
as depending, on the degree to which use is 
made of conviQ,t labour in procuring stone. 

MINE OYSTEPt. 
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RfH. Dii.i.)ian Dull,—S ir, wo arc instructed by 
Slcshi's. Kapsiiii, 'I'.ajison, and Criiab, of Vini-par Yard, 
toliuccoiiist^, to np|ily to }ou for tlic iioniokliato pay¬ 
ment of tlicii acrouiit, nine hundred and seventy-three 
jHxinds, live :<liiUin''s, and trnpence, A remittance 
before Mendiiy uc.'ct is requisite to stiiy legal pro- 
cecdines. 

We are. Sir, jour Oiirdicnt Servants, j 

Tooth, Nail, llAMMKa, aho Co. 

What am I to do 'I I .am a poor mortal 
wlio lias ruined bimself by inani.age on eight ; 
hundred a year. Only yesterday 1 sent my I 
liousekceiiing accounts to The Times, and j 
proved thiit backed by nn income not above | 
three thousand, any decent person ought not I 
to lump himself with a wife and probabilities. 

1 will not repeat my accounts here, we don’t 
keep iuiy honsehohl books, but luy wife is,— 
and upon eight huntlred a year, is obliged to 
he,—a good cook. It is.slie who, as AJ. A. H. 
has sent a balance 'sheet of our exjienses to 
The Times. Her accounts do not include 
field e-xiK’Uses. 1 Ihst seven hundred on last 
year’s transactions as my betting book will 
prove. As for the cigars for self and friends 
—may I never want a friend or a cigar to 
give him—not having paid for them for the 
last five years, I had forgotten that tlieyluida 
price, until that villaiiiuns letter from my 
obedient servants, reminded me this morning 
how those rascals of tobacconists can charge. 

My income is unfortunately an annuity 
chargeable upon an estate during tny life. 

I have nothing to mortgage ; I have no ex¬ 
pectancies to sell. But I want money. When 
I say that to my wife,-T-make it then, says 
she. I will, and I know how to do it. The 
world’s niiue oyster and the Supplement to 
The Times will tell mo of a hundred places 
wherein I may thrust my knife. Fortune 
goes begging for suitors daily, doing penance 
for her misdeeds, jade as she has been, in that 
sheet. Now let me front her. Births, yes ; 
Born Dilltnan Dull,"Esq., into the republic of 
workers. 'Marriages, yes y I don’t fiinch now 
at the thought of Mary Adelaide’s expenses. 
Death, no; I never will say die. I won’t say 
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die, tbougli the very next advertisement after the sad fourth of November, the anniveraaiy 
tliat of tlie deaths tells me, that fniiends are of onrirst meeting.” She will *• never pai-don, 
now conducted at charges much below those forget nor forgive,” and she refom to his con- 
to which the public have hitherto been sub- ditmn in such a way as to'raake {^evident 
jected. A man cannot ajfdrd to die upon tliat I can extract no c.'ipital from H. 
eight hundred a year. I must not do it. 0. S.—^Poor fellow I did he marry on eight 
“ Carriage funeral complete, six guineas.” hinidred a year and find the results as per 
Tempting as the offer is, I can resist the fasci- advertisement ? His coals and trousers, and 
nation. When my time comes I shall be, his shirts, unmended o/ course, have been 
buried decently I know. The dead are in- returned to him in a parcel—“ I forwarded 
deed wretched; who do not alight from your wardrobe on the eighteenth.” — and 
ouTiages at the door of their last home, between these twin hearts eJI is over. Let 
Str.mge would be the reverse of fate, were I not such a fate he mine ! 
to be driven to the' churchyard in a gig. ‘Ha! here is cash. Here are siunsupon sums. 
Enough that I expect a carriage funeral com- * I can at once earn five pounds plus two guineas 
pletc, and care not whether it cost six guineas pUs ten shillings plus ten jumnds plus one 
or sixty thousand, when there is six feet of ]>ound plus five jioundsplus ten pounds ; total 
earth to serve as a bulwarlc again.-t duns, thirty three pounds, twelve shillings, if I 
“Torahs, monuments, chimney-piece,” &c. will <)o these things: pick up a lo.st young 
Statuary come ! You shall not carve my gentlem.an of weak intellects, who is five feet 
tomb, bat you sli.all build me a good stout and eight inches high, has light hair and whiskora, 
firm domestic hearth. But bow to build it ? growing down to the chin ; pick up a carjjet- 
For Side tlie next presentation to a living ; l>ag, a black greyhound with a white tip 
and a living is precisely what 1 want. Tliis to its tail, answering to the name of Fly ; a 
one is “most eligibly situate in an exceeilingly black leather bag; a round gold Brazilian 
beautiful and desirable locality. There is a bracelet; a gold watch with a blue cnainelled 
superior re.sidence, surrounded by most beau- back, and a grocer with bad teetli who has 
tiful and extensive groniKls^.and the income left his business in Staffordshire. Shall I put 
amounts to over a thousand per annum, on my hat and take a walk, keeping a bright 
There is a prospect of yery early possession,” | eye on the pavement for dropped carjiet-bags. 
There is the hitch. Very early possession ' watches and bracelets, in hope of perl'oriniug 
would not suit me. I must have posse.ssioa * these condilions which sortie spiteful fairy 
instantly, otherwise no doubt this' affair godmother seemsto have attaehed to the imme- 
miglit be arranged. I would take the living' diate receipt of tliirty-tliree pounds and twelve 
anu agree to jiay for it five hundred a year, shillings? Let me first see whether 1 am 
during my life time. The other five hundred oflVreii any better chance for a day’s labour, 
added to"'my eight hundred might with the Bank of England. Ux^aimed ritock,—Ha! . 
help of some other little concerns, a master- Fortune, you are my slave. Why should 
aiiip of a charity, a canonry, a collectorship of bank stock lie left an hour unclaimed ? My 
customs, a confidential clerkship and good boots ! My carps^i^iag to pul the money in I 
fortune on the turf, enable me to educate my One minute, let me wait to see what the 
children. ^Bere are five livings in the Oliuich extent of my claim is,—how much I am to ask 
for sale. At any rate they yield us a prospect, for? Pitiful thirty pounds, amd three women 
so I think I shall secure them all, on the half- are claiming it. Government had absorbed the 
profit arrangement. sum of tliirty pounds reduced three per cent 

Very well. First column of th<' Supple- annuities, and it is advertised tli.at three 
Blent yields me, after liberal deduction from | ladies, Mary, Anna, and Elizabetli„ having 
niy profits by way of charge for purchase' made claim upon that sum, notice is hereby 
jnon^j’, aiiout eleven hundred .a year with ^ given tliat in three months finim tliia date— 
houses and lands in Sussex, Devonsliire, l so on, so on—unless some otkev claimant shall 
Berlvsiliire, Somersetshire and Norfolk. Unli-! sooner appear and make outhis claim tliereto. 
mited supply of closed-cream, pig’s-cheeks, I Take your ten jiounds a^piece, ladies. Fear 
a«d luvkeys. They are to fall to me respec-j me not. What next? PianUte and two 
tively alter''the death of five men, one of, ladies with good voices wanted lor a series of 
whom is in bad health, and one eighty-five' concerts, one hour’s ride from town. Board 
years old. The; others are aged seventy-two,' and geflt^el apartments will be found,— at a 
eixty-edgUt, and fifty-live. The life ^f that ■ public house, I suppose. Concert every night 
■-t^tkof fifty-five,.! know will aggravate me behind the bar. PianistfcMr. 1)111 man Dull, 
sorely, he will live to be ninety. Young men Screaming sneeesa, Mr. D. 'Dull’s songs of 
whose deaths afe prayed for always are fer- home and happiness. Ethiopian serenades 1^ 
vently sound in wind and limb. ^iss Dull iu aj>propriate costume. It needs 

At present I have found nothing imme- more than the- bojwd and genteel lodging to 
diately serviceable. Nothing can be made I 'bring ns down to that. What next ? A 
fear of H. C. S., whose wife advertises to him * regiment of ritie volunteers want men. My 
tliat tlmy are twain end quotes. “ 'She matter want is money. 

is irrevocable now ;—your own words found; Lectures on the literature of his own 
iu the passage of our miserable dwelling on country by a brave and learned exile, casiitoa 
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and dancing masters’ balk, opera boxes, ven- have made a memorandum} *nd will write to 
triloquism, detective |)olice business,, sacred j asL Broughams, phaetons, and full dress 
havni()ny,c(>ncerta, enter; ainments,exbibitjo»% coach, petambttlators, harness, saddlery. It 
private iaformation about American solven- is nangh^ itia^Eanght. Nowhere.is a long 
cies, the antugraph of her lioyal Highness tba Idle of descriptions of persons wanted, mine 
bride to be sold a bargain, and a wonderful! oyster lias the knife’s point in its.shelL 
stock of apple-green crackle china now for I A first-rate ledger clerk in a large drapery 
sale. Nobody asks me in tlieae two columns' establishment. 1 could take such a place as 
to make my fortune. I see here how others , that in combination with the five rectories 
make money, but they do not tell me, the * 01 ’vicarages, and should be then qualified also 
very dnneing master does not tell qie how to; for the place “ in a jobmaster’s yard in the 
take like steps. What if I lectured upon country.” Also, I could call myself a general 
Klopstock 1 Would it pay 1 It might occur' servant, and if I drowned, as I should drown 
to me to sing comic songs, in an ewtertai*-, the pastoral care of my five flocks in a wine- 
meut to be cfdled Merrie England in the glass or a tumbler, 1 might be aVile to respond 
olden time, by D. D.,in the garb of a Druyi. to the call for “a clerk well acquainted with 
Would that pay ? Or could 1 get a ninety- j the trade in spirituous liquors.” I don’t 
nine years lease of the new Covent Garden | think I can unsiertake to dryuarae a child. 
Theatre, and persuade Madam GrUi to sing but I am at once ready to take an agency for 
in it until the lease expires ? I do not see I horse and cattle food, since 1 am told that 
my way in any of these things. 1 have a | “ the agencies are highly remunerative and 
little boy who has a mouse, and he has made [ profitable.” Families’ wasliing; that I 
of it a learned mouse. If 1 were to take the! couldn’t undertake. Governess and tutor 
great room at Exfeter Hall, or Her Majesty’s [ business, is as much lielow us. Somebody 
Theatre in off nights for the mouse to per-; offers to tell me how to take degrees from 
form in, and charge the usual rate of admission,' foreign universities. T’ll write to liim. It may 
1 have no doubt that if the Hall filled nightly sonic day bo yirofitalde to be known as Dr. 
money might be made. And 1 tlduk it would Dillman Dull, especially if it. should fall i» 
fill ; for nothing can be more perfect than my way to take a few pupils at a hundred 
the way the mouse winks with one eye. It i guineas per annum, and teach them to smoke. 


is a tiling to make you die with laughing. 
Tkmhay direct. 


“A gentleman 



re.ady to take me to all corners of the world. i to him at once and undertake to work him. 
Free emigration 'Jjjv Cape is offered At the same time I may imitat.e my friends 
me, but without any allowance of pocket-; whom 1 find announcing to Parents and 
money, therefore I decline to go. T like how-: Guardians t hat they will take premiums with 
ever a firm of emigration , out-fitters, who boys. No doubt a vacancy off rs in my busi- 
offer to secure passage to any CiJony, grant ^ ne.ss for an apprentice, I mean in the business 
letters of credit, and give reliable information,! my partner is to do for me, after jjiiyment of 


u])(>u application personally or by jiost. J 
have written at once for a passage toOwhybee 
VA ith five thousand pounds in letters of credit, 
and valuable information as to niy be.st way 
of .amusing myself when there for a twelve- 
mouth. It will be a pleaseut way of staj'iiig 


his two thousand ppunds. 

Law, Money—ah, bah ! Dilly, Diliy, Dilly, 
come and be killed. Tliere is an advertiser 
here who n ants a gentleman not only to pay 
him two thousand pounds, but to ^oout with 
liim also to Australia. Another is desirous 


legal proceedings on the part of Bapsoii i of meeting a gentleman possessing a capital 
Tapson. 1 see that some excellent hotels' of about lour thousand pounds “to invest in 


offer unconditionally choice wines and sjiirils 
with board of the best kind, in private apart¬ 
ments, and I would cheerfully accept some 
such offer, if I bad not business in Loudon 
sending me to Owhyhee. At the same time it 
is understood that I shall not go to Owhyhee, 
if 1 can procure in I^oudon a large sum of 
money instantly. 

Horses for sale, tempt me not. Thei'e is 
an awkw.ard proverb about setting a beggar 
on horseback. Winter butter, cows, bulls, 
do^; no. Swans. Someliody wants six 
pairs of swans able to bear the climate of 
Jjidin. Mrs. D. has six little geese which 


a brewery.” I would offer better terms to 
anybody tempted by those invitations. I 
would take his leady (ftish, and be content 
with that; I wouldn’t carry hiui,awa/ to the 
Antipodes, I wouldn’t put him to the risk of 
further loss by speculation in a brewery. 

“The advertiser being in jiossession of a 
patent by which large profits can be made, 
and very little risk inenn-ed, wishes to meet 
with a gentlemau who can assist with 
capital.” Ass that I was not to think of the 
large fortune made by patentees! I also seek 
“ a gentleman who can assist with capital,” 
I also have inventive power. Mem, Two 


slie takes to be swans, and would like a cadet-[ insorlionsjpf an advertisement like thaL I 
ship for one or two of tliem, but six—six shall have my invention ready by the Ume 
jiairs. Must they be brothers and sisters! I' the capitalist comes. It should be somethiffg 
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that wouM halve the price aud double the 
quality of an article in universal demand. 1 
will produce at twtvpence halfpenny a pound 
of sugar in single crystals, large and brilliant 
as ICoh-i-noor diamonds, aud only to be known 
from diamonds by their instant solubility in 
j water. I will produce a teapot of metals so 
i combined, that they shall throw galvanic 
: shocks into the tea when it is brewing, and 
I extiuct out of one spoonful the strength or 
j six. I will produce a new method of making 
i: butter out of cistern water, keep the secret 
ji most inviolable, and undersell the tr;ule 

i throughout, the country. Three-pence a 
I; pound shall be our price for tbe best fresh. 
I; But, perhaps, it will better profit me to start 

ii a company, than to advertise for a partner, if 
I' I desire to insure fortune '..o mi’self from 

' schemes like these. Paid up capital, one 
j, million. 1 begin to see my way into mine 
I oyster.' 

I, Books, idle books, I know not what they 
}' are. I jump over the book advertisements, 
and come to the wine, beer, tea, colTce, and 
i' cigars Regalias, Partngas, Globas, Gabanas, 

^ Manilla cheroots,—Perdition upon Itaiison 
1 Tapson,—the Pen Superseded, ami a good job, 
j. too. Apply to L. N., at the Tuileries. That’s 
I; a French sjieculation, I snpjiose. No, I forget 
! myself, it is “T. C. Long Acre, Beware of 
jl imitations." 

j; Silks for the million, the Princess’s opera- 
cloak. Ha, she must have answered those 
advertisements for left-off wearing apparel, 
ij “Clearance of the Sponsalia stock.” Yes, 
i' that explains everything. All the old rai- 
i inent was for disposal when the welding 
outfit was complete. Tailoi’s’ advertise- 
! ments. Mem. Send orders to all, for I may 
I want an outfit if T go to Owhyliee. 
i Pianofortes. I think there is no opening 
here for any cash transactious. I have 
I observed for the last fivp years, a particular 
I pianoforte, nearly new, only four mouths in 
j use, that is to be sold as an unusual bargain, 

' for some twenty pounds cash, aud may be 
I seen at a hatter's in the City. I have a 
j rough notion that four hundred pounds must 
have been spent in advertising only, over the 
effdrt to raise upon that piano twenty pounds 
j of ready cash. There must be flatness some¬ 
where. Certainly I shall not try to unlock 
the gates of Fortune ‘with piano keys. 

Furnitnne, plate, “the pei'fect substitute 
for silver.” A perfect substitute for gold 
would be more bandy to me, I confess, but 
in.'ismnch us many a debt is paya'ble in smalt 
change, I will take care to possess myself 
immediately of the perfect substitute for 
Bilver. The advertiser who can All a plate- 
. chest for eleven pounds, can line a purse for 
twopence, I should liope. 

Ornaments, dressing-cases, dinner-services, 
“ Anhydi’ohopsiterion, 4he only vessel in 


' which a potato can be well or wholesomely j 
cooked.” There is an inventor who has been } 
beforehand with me ; but there is I'oom for | 
the Onehighergoelapsatailon, thosonly knife ■ 
with which a potato can be economically | 
peeled. Partner wanted with one thousand j 
pounds to push this invention, which is quite 
sure to succeed w^en known. 

Diamonds, lamps, safes, umbrellas, British 
feeding-bottles, deafness, and weak legs. 
Weak legs. 1 have myself been tottering of 
late. Am on ray last legs J What is the 
remedy advised ? Elastic stockings. “ They 
g^ve great support, are double, and may bo 
washed.” No, they will not wash. Anger 
speaks in the vernacular. Therefore 1 say 
they will not wash. “ If you value health, 
or a good figure, wear the chest-exp.'iudiiig 
braces.” I do wear tliem, and in vain turn 
to my banker’s book, and sisk of it, What’s 
my figure now 1 Ask my friends wh.'it sort 
of a figure I wish to make, aud what sort of 
figure i do iimkc 1 Dillmau Dull, they will 
sfiy, used to think he knew a cigar, but he has 
lately taken from those Ilap.son 'J’ai)Soiis in 
the name of Manilla, cabbage, Th.at is wb.al 
they s.ay of me now ; in tlie name of Manilla, 
cabbage, call you that making a good figure, 

O advertiser of Ihe chest-expandiiig braces ? j 

Coals, wood, lire, caudles, oil.s, corns, cbil- j 
blains, winter coughs; teeth, peiTuine, the 
complexion and the hair, quack medicines 
the end of all. Comforts, discoml'orts, per¬ 
sonal ail vantages and death. 1 will try all 
the schemes siigge.sted by .a study of my ; 
oyster-opouiM', and if tliey fail. I’ll come, as 
the list does, to a gigpiny end. I'll lake | 
Morison’s jiills in worm-jtowders on rising, 
bre!ikfa.st on lettuce-lozenges buttered with ! 
Holloway’s oiutijjfut, and washed down with j 
two breakfast-cups of Dalby’s Carminative, i 
dine upon Codliver oil, Cockle’s Aiitibilious i 
with Medicated Cream sauce, Pectoral Droi* | 
and Nervo-Arterial Essence, take eye-water i 
for tea, sup heavily on bunion lotion, and so \ 
go to my last bed. For imprudent marriage i 
was the ruin of me, aud if I cannot speediTy 
restore my fortune, 1 shall have to advertise i 
myselfiu that list which I next see as “Waiter, ' 
Head or otherwise” or offer myself to the 
world with Mrs. Dull as “ Man and wife: the i 
man as thorough ”—woe, O woe is me. What ) 
ominous foreshadowing is in these columns 
of Sales by Auction. “ In Baitouptcy. By 
order of the assignees. The excellent new 
household furniture of Dillmau Dull, Esq., 
at De-spoud Villa, Tumbledon-road.” I puj; 
the paper down. It is a dull heart that 
never can rejoice. Here have I found five 
livings, a man with two thousand pounds at 
my command, an idea worth capital one I 
million, a perfect substitute for precious 
metal. Dillniau’s himself again. Tooth, Nail, 
Hammer aud Tongs, ye are defied ! 
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MY ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 

On Monday, the fifteenth of March Inik, I 
rose soon after daylight to study two interest¬ 
ing documents: one,a msp of England, which 
Mr. Warren De la Rue had intereected with 
three straight lines, to show the direct path to 
be traveraed tliat morning by tlie Solur Eclipse 
across tljis island: the other, .a hand-bill invi¬ 
tation to the public generally from the Great 
Western Railway Company, to an excursion 
to Swindon ; where the darkness which, ac¬ 
cording fo the astronomers, was to prevail at 
mid-day, would be most visible. To these 
aids to rellection were added a few personal 
observations of the state of the weather j 
which, as the morning advance<l, was very 
encouraging. 

The result of all this study—the Si’s! lesson 
in astronomical and meteorological science I 
ever voluntarily undertook—was a rapid 
toilette, a cold breakfast (I am a b:ichelor), a 
sharp walk, and a ^t in a railway carriage ; 
of which I and my^BMend The Count, whom I 
had picked up on the platform, vtere the 
earliest occupants. 

“It is a singular liwiT,” observed this 
friend of mine—a Scotch schoolfellow— 
who was looking out of the window, and 
filling it up with his br'oad shoulders to 
prevent the intrusion of strangcis; “that 
of the crowd of passengers now straggling 
for places, at least fifty per cent, weai* 
spectacles; and, of these, twenty-five per 
cent, are adorned with white cravats.” 
It was his passion for arithmetic (termed 
“counting” in Scotch schools), that gave 
him his title; his real name being Mac 
Aliquot. “ The luggage, too, is exceptional,” 
he went qii to observe. “It is all maho- 

e and brass, if you notice. And-” 

The Count, suddenly seeing some 
one he knew, waved his arm frantically, 
exclaiming : “ Hi! hi! Sidery ! Professor 1 
There's plenty of room here! Come in.” The 
signal was answered. “ Capital fellow ! ” he 
said to me, as he gathered up his coat, 
his newspaper, his hat, and his gloves from 
five of the seats, which he had appropriated. 
“ Fomerly Professor of Conic Sections at 
Saint Cwrg’s College, South Wales: and no 
mean astronomer, I can tell you. See what 
a lot of apparatus he has brought! ” 


“Do you include in that expression the 
lovely young woman clinging so gracefully to 
him, amidst the unwieldy pile of things at his 
feet; and the,thrce young men 1 ” I asked. 

“ Well, yes,” sjiid .the Count, who was 
always as literal as an Ambic numeral. “ You 
will sec: Sidery will utilise even his^diiughter 
and sons somehow fur eclipse purposes; as 
he will me, and yon, too, if you don't mind.” 

“ Have you room for fi.ve ?” the astronomer 
asked with timidity. 

“ For any number,” I answered fervently, 
while making room for Miss Sideiy, who 
passed me with a gracious bend, and the 
sweetest unspoken “ Thank you.” She was 
followed by her brothers, to whom the 
professor handed in, tenderly — as if it 
were a well-packed baby — a great maho- 
ga»iy box coulainiiig his' telescope. Then 
he delivered through the open door, several 
thermometers, pronouncing with each a 
verbal label: “dry bulb;” “wet bulb;” 
“red bulb;” “black bulb.” Then a b.aro- 
meter; then a sextant, boxed up in a 
kind of mahogany cocked-hat ; then a 
couple of lorgnettes; then a pair of clouded 
goggles; then some packets of stained 
glass. I felt dreadfully afraid of the pro¬ 
fessor and of all these instruments. My 
ignorance of evefy kind of heavenly body 
was now to be punished by seventy-seveu 
miles of humiliation ; and, I should have hated 
The Count for bringing it upon me, if any 
sort of harsh sentimeut could have been 
possible in the benign presence of the two 
day-stars that shone full upon me from the 
opposite seat. Still the professor went on 
shipping apparatus with all the perseverance 
and with something ofthemannerofa whai'f- 
I clerk; calling out the names of the (J:>jects as 
they were taken from him: a bSx of lucifers; 

: a candle ; a Welsh testament, large print; a 
i WeLsh testament,amall 4 >rint; acopy of Jones’s 
Diainoud Classics; a roll of photographic 
paper ; a burning glass; tw'o ounces of gun¬ 
powder, a pot of crocuses, in full bloom; 
a pot of violets; a bundle of cami»-stool8; 
three umbrellas, several papera of sand¬ 
wiches, and two full flasks; “for,” Mr. 
Sidery observed, in allusion to the latter 
miscellanea, as Ife entered the carriage, 
with th5 train already in motion, “Science 
I must be fed.” 
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Surely they were not going to eat the cainJle, j “May I ask" (1 thought I WM hetund not 
or tlie crocuses, or the gunpowder. Yet those {to be absolutely damb), “ why it is that the 


or tlie crocuses, or the'gunpowder. Yet those {to be absolutely dumb),”" why it is that the 
'strange hardly be wanted to j moon, being the smaller body, as you say, 

observe the phenomena of an eclipse witli, will obscure so laudi of tl*e suu as to leave, 
Not liking to show my ignorance too soon, | when the eclipse is at its height, no more 
1 suppressed inmiiry for the present. j than a narrow rim of the latter visible ?" 

By dint of packing this medley underneath i Mr. Sidery and MacAliquot were both 
the seats, and overhead in the nettings, the eager to let off an answer upon me ; but Sidery 
professor eventually found a seat for himself j conquered, by generously offering to lend 
while we were passing Han well. ime a fourpenny piece. "Place it before one 

“We must now distribute our parts,” he! eye; shut the other, and look at the sun— no, 
said when fairly settled. “ Tliereare so many' pot the lamp, hut the real sun ; which is now 
phenomena to note, and so little time to note^just enough obscured by thin clouds not to 
them in, that each of us must undertake to | blind yon. That very small disc oompletdy 
.observe one', or one class of them. What, oblcures the sun, does it not?” 
will your’ Mend be responsible for 1 ” he j “ Yes." 

asked of MacAliqnot. " The time of occulta-, *iro]d it further from your eye, at ami’s 
tion, the barometer, or'Bailey’fl beads ?” ; length. Does it still lude the sun from you?” 

I blushed, to the ears ; for the day-stars | “ It does.” 

beamed an effulgent curiosity upon me ; biitj “Ay; but if held nearer to the sun by 
The Copnt interrupted, to my gre;it relief,' three or four yards, your little silver moon 
with “We bad better leave him out: he is would cover no moie of it than would pro- 
not scientific.” duce an annular eclipse.” 

“Not scientific!” exclaimed the bright Tho Count could liold out no longer. “The 
particular star gleefully. “ I am so glad ! distance of tlie aun from the fourpenuy piece, 
There will be somebody to sympathise with wlien close to the eye, is about ninety-five 
my own ignorance.” ' millions of miles, and the eclipse ‘is total; 

I should not like to describe—even if I 'but, reduce the distance to ninety-five mil- 
could—the effect of this little remark ujmii lions of miles, less lialf a dozen yai'ds, and 
my sensations. Fortunately, I keiit them the eclipse becomes annular so long as you 
so strictly to myself, that I did not do'keep your eye and the two bodies, in a sU-aigUt 
anything ridicnious. “The sun is to be line with one another. Now, the moon—” 
darkened,” she continued, glancing charitably “Very true*” interrupted the lecturer, 
at me, “ 1 know. But I really do not know who could hold out no longer, “ the further 
how, or why.” you remove the coin from your eye, the less 

The Professor seemed delighted to have, of the sun will be eclipsed. You see, now, 
or to pretend to have, somebody to teach, bow it is that a small body can eclipse a large 
In a minute he had out two pocket h.ind- one.” 

kerchiefs ; one white, tho other snuff-colour. “ Tlierefore” (MaoAliqnot was not to 
He rolled them up into balls, tight enough be beatcu); “the moon, although one quarter 
to play at tenuis with. He suspended one the size of tlie’^'lKin, beiug also , only a 
between each finger and thumb. He de- ibur-bundredth jmrt of his distance from the 
dared that the globular lamp in the roof earth, naturally eclipses a large ]xu'tion of tlmt 
of the carriage was the dun, that the ban- luminary when it passes between him and us.” 
dana liandkercbief was the earth, and the “ Bless me, here's Beading! ” exclaimed 
cambric one the moon. He then imitated the Professor, “and we have not appointed 
an orrery, witli tlie earth moving round the our observing officers yet. As, ladie.s,” he 
sun (as far as the roof ot the carriage would cmitinued, addressing his daughter with the 
permit), and the moaR revolving round the mild rudiments of a joke twinkling in his 
ear^. “ That being so,” he always addressed eye, “are said to be particularly astnie where- 
me, “a time comes wlien tlie three spheres ever rings are concerned; you shall watch 
roust, for a few moments, travel into one the annulus. It will be periect at two 
lino; the mood getting between the earth minutes past one o’clock, whm it will be half 
and the sun, thus: yon don’t see the sun a digit broad.” o 

now," he continued, as if speaking to his “ But 1 don’t know what a digit is, papa," 
daughter, but still looking my way. murmured Brigbt-Eyes, looking down. “ Is 

“ How cau I, while you put your linen it the ring-finger 1 ” 
moon between it and my eyes 1 ” said the Everybody laughed except MacAliquot; 
young lady. “But I can see part of it.” who gravely informed as that a digit is the 

"Of course; the moon, being smaller than twelfth part of the circumference of the sun 


axlualair eclipse." i your atteutiou on muey s oeaua j:»auey a 

“ From annulus, a ring^’ whispered Sidery beads, my dear," he looked at Stella, but he 
Tejrtins, pt^pu^ in a quotation from^iis Latin meant the enlightecmeub he was going to 
di(ij|j»nary. ladmiuistm: for mo, “are curious atm uuac- 


our atteutiou on BaUey’s beada Bailey’s 
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{Coun^le appearances that were firet acou- the male braQtsbes of the Si^eiy famify 
irately noted by Mr. Bailey, Daring that have unloaded all the ap{>antu8 upon the 
stane of an annular eclipse when it is com- south platform ; and, being persons of great 
plete and the ring is about to be put out of conslmciive abilities, have fitted up oq 
shape, a number of long black parallel lines' observatory in defiance of every railway 
are drawn opt by the moon, as if some gluti-1 regulation, and even of a train, on the eve of 
nous substance had stuck to the edge of the running away from the Eclipse to Gloucester, 
sun, and was being pulled out in strings (the. They construct it of chairs purloined froia 
light between them giving an appearance, tiie offices, wheelbarrows, tl)eir own camjH 
like beads), until they bareak, and wholly j stools, umbrellas, and other impromptu mat^ 
disappear. Tliis phenomenon has been ob-! rials. Even the telescope finds a station of 
served during every ecli|«e.” j its own in the same precincts. 

“ Please, i)apa, may I let off the gun-1 The hundred orders for refreshment have 
powder?” asked Sidery the Third,flourishing at length been executed, and Byuie of theer- 
tlie burning glass. i cursiouists post themselves on a rising ground 

“Yes; but George” (Sidery Secundus) to the left; others climb the hill into the 
“must stand by with the watch, and register town ; but the knowing ones make for the 
the power of the sun by noting the lime its ' old ehurch-y4i'd.* So many are, however, of 
ra}rs, concentrated by the barniug-gluss, take j one way of thinking, that the station is very 
to explode the gunpowder.” ! soon quite occupied. Sofas are brought out, 

“ I fear tliere will be no rays to catch.! and ladies gracefully recline up«n them, 
liook at those provoking clouds ! ” Miss ^ opera-glasses in hand, precisely as if they 
.Sidery pointed to windward. were inspecting the luminaries of her 

The astronomer surveyed first the weather. Majesty’s theatre, 
then his elaborate preparations nervously ; Eleven, thirty. Clouds pass rapidly over 
but was too ho{)eful to encourage a doubt the sun. Some obscure him altogether; 
that the eclipse w'onld bo an entire succesa others supersede coloured glasses. Mr. 
l^fore wo arrived at Swindon, he had dis- Sidery looks vexe<l and disappointed, 
tribnted all his offices. I was to observe Lillie Sidery lets off his “ poofs! ” of gunr 
that the licaats of the field knelt down powder; now in one minute; now in 
to rest; that the birds in the air fluttered; seven.' MacAliquot, watch in hand, looks 
back to their nests. I was to watch the | official and important. Mies Sidery, having 
nroouses in the flower-pot, that they duly I as yet nothing celestial to observe, makes 
partook in the universal deception as to delightful observations to me on subjects 1 
the time of day, and closed themselves ; I am better acquainted with, than the firma- 
was to perceive that the violets gave out | ment; such as pictures, music, and light lite- 
their more jKiwerJgl night-scent. Ibese ruture. I am occasionally called to a sense 
duties were imparS^ to me in a tone wliich of duty by our chief, who points out a cow 
nonveyed a threat that 1 should be held jin the meadow, and a particularly spruce 
responsible if Nature di^ not behave pre-1 sparrow hovering upon and around the wires 
cisely as philosophy had foretold. Charles was ^ of the telegraph. More clouds. , 

to hold the lighted caudle between the sun' Eleven, thirty-five. Intense excitement, 
and his eye, to testify at how m*ny sun’s ■ Clouds too thin 4o olaoure the suu. Every 
breadths’ distance from the sun the flame: bit of coloured glass to every eye. Yet the 
could be seen. MacAliquot undertook the eclipse must have come upon some of the 
Welsh Scriptures and the Diamond Classics,!spectators as an unexpected accident; for 
to ascertain the different degrees of darkness, ‘ they have brought nothing wherewith to see 
by his .aliility to read the three sizes of print j the great glaring orb as in a glass, darkly, 
lie was also to be general timekeeper; to I Whereupon railway mrkmeu suddenly aa- 
check off the punctuality of the eclipse iii'cend from unexplained lower regions with 
keeping the appointment astronomers had bits of smoked glass, for which, people who 
made fur it, both in its first appearance, its have not courage to borrow of the better pro- 
greatest magnitude, and its exit over'the face vided, distrac^ly bargain. One slender 
of the sun.* The professor took to the tele- gentleman seizes a huge danger* signal-lamp, 
scope. He was, besides, to keep everybody and lifts it up before his face ; but, being no 
at his post, and to maiotain a thorough dis- Hercules, is unable to maintain it in thi^ 
cipliue amongst his corps of observation. position long enough eiVen for a glimpse of 
Swindon, ten, fifty-five. Coffee, sand- the sun, and restores it to its rack. 
wiche% tea, rolls, bread-and-butter, Bau- Eleven, forty. The right-hand lower edge 
bury Oakes, soda, brandy, Imttled porter, of the sun begins to flatten. The watch 

TOrk-pies for one hundred-immediately! trembles in MacAliquot’s hand na he ex- 

Ibe young ladies at the counters of the claims, “Wonderful!” The dark segment 
refreument-roum conduct themselves with increases in size. “ What a testimony is this 
that deliberate self-possession whi&h is cha- accuracy of foretelUng the exact time of the 
racteristic of great minds dating emergencies, eclipme, t<kthe power of figures ! ” The Oouafc. 
The Sidei^ flask and sandwiches, however, continues. “As we have always known that 
make ns independent of them. Meanwhile eleven digits and a-half of the sun will .be 
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^lipaed at one o’clock to^lay; we also as cer- 
know that on the uiue^enth of August, 
eighteen hundred and aghty-seven, at three 
o’dock in the afternoon, the next great eclipse ’ 
will occur, leaving only the small fraction of 
a digit of the sun unobscured.” 

After about half of the sun had been 
eclipsed, came a woeful disimpointnient;— 
a total eclipse by clouds. No annulus, no 
flames, no Rileys beads; very little d;irk> 
ness, even at tiie moment (two minutes 
.p^ one) of the greatest obscuration. 
Bright-Eyes, in admiration of whom 1 had 
been again lost, woke me up by observing 
that the atmosphere (Miss Sidery is a dis¬ 
tinguished amateur in water-colours) seemed 
to oe tinted with a wea^ wash of Indian 
ink. The air was perceptibly colder, all 
the thermometers having fallen at a mean 
rate of three degrees. I am bound, however, 
to state*^ that tiie cow in the meadow, the 
crocuses, the violets, and the other natural. 
objects that came under my ken, treated the 
eclipse with curious unconcern—as if it' 
were a darker cloud passing over other clouds, j 
The spruce sparrow flow away from the wires, j 
leisurely and playfully, over the station roof;; 
the conntry people going along the road, 
did not even look up; everything in the 
surrounding landscape conducted itself very 
much as usual; hut, a despondent astronomer 
coming back from the churchyard under a 
load of unused instruments assured us that 
he saw a flight of rooks return to their nests; 
and Mr. Charles Sidery—who, having given' 
up the annular eclipse in despair, had strolled 
into the village—testified to the jack-daw! 
belonging' to the Odd Fellow’s Anus going * 
to roost, and to a horse having been so 
frightened (perhaps by the darkness) that he, 
threw his rider and ran away. We ourselves 
witnessed an unpleasant phenomenon. A. 
good-looking young country squire had mis¬ 
taken mid-day for dinner-time, and, created 
great consternation at the station by banging 
everybody and everything about, in a state 
of distressing jiost-praudial excitemeuL He 
was speedily eclipsed by the police. 

The journey back wTx)ndon, I asked my 
fryhd The Count to describe ; finding the, 
task impossible, for reasons which need not j 
be explained; but, as bis manuscript is' 
armnjged in columns in the manner of Brad¬ 
shaw’s Guide, and consists of a record of the 
times of our passing places of note ; of our 
arrival and departure at each station ; of the 
number of succcasfuf puns he made, and of 
the number which all the rest of us failed in, ■ 
1 shall make no further mention of it. I 

It is now five weeks since the Great Solar ^ 
Eclipse happened. I have been observing 
tbe stars, as much as possible, ever siuce; 
having become Mr, Sidery’s pnpil. Every 
evening, clear or cloudy, I have spent at his 
charming little viJIa at Hulwicli. 1 find in 
a friend and a confidant. Last night, i 


LD WOBpa , 

I during an oobultation of Venus (she had 
hastily retired to her hiamma’s room after ' 
an embarrassing inteiview with me) I laid 
before the kind astronomer, while standing at 
the end of his telescope in the garden, a 
statement of my private circumstances and 
prospects. MacAIiquot has since made 
his calculations, and confidently predicts that 
the Annular Eclipse of my bachelorhood wiU 
take place on an early day in August next 

THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 

Tn® indigo plant is a beautiful, bright 
green grass, or shrub; and is called a bi- 
eniaal, because it passes through all the 
phases of its existence in two years. Its 
leaves consist generally of a collection of 
Icfiflels arranged, alternately, one above the 
other upon each side of the petiole or leaf¬ 
stalk. At the base of the leaf-stalk, but 
separated from it, are two leaflets called 
stipule.s, which are distinguishable from the 
others by having no median nervure or vein 
down the middle. In the Monocotyledonie 
plants, or plants with one primordial leaf, 
such as the palm-trees, the stipules form the 
sheaf,—a kind of living cradle provided by 
N.stnrc for the protection of the leaves during 
their tender infancy. 

The bright-red flowers of tbe indigo plant, 
which are all assembled together at the summit 
of the peduncules or flower stalks, present the 
appearance, like the sweet-pen in blossom, of 
a butterfly; for this I'eason all the plants 
of this class are called papilionaceous, from 
the Latin papilio,—a bVilerfly. The shapes 
of the petals or flower-leaves, which to the 
number of five compose this blossom, are so 
peculiar that enoih. pf titem has received a 
distinct name. Thus the large upper one, 
which turns backwards, is called the standard 
or flag ; fthe two next, which are both alike 
and placed one on each side, are the witigs ; 
the lower one between the wings is the boat 
or keel, and is composed of one or two hol¬ 
low flower-leaves, holding the stamens and 
the pistil, and sheltering them from the 
ruin. In the indigo plant the wings are some¬ 
times Joined together in the form of a 
Carina, car or bark. 

All the butterfly plants, including the 
indigo, liave the habit of spreading out 
their wings in the day and folding them up 
at night. Liunaeua discovered this fact in na 
interesting way : A friend having sent liim 
some seeds of a butterfly-plant, he sowed 
them in his greenhouse, where they soon 
produced two beautiful flowera. His gardener 
having been absent when he first o'bserved 
theni,liians3ii8 went with a lantern in the even¬ 
ing to show them to him. But to his satirise 
they were nowhere to be found, and Lihumus 
wiis obliged \o -content himself by supposing 
that they had been destroyed by some ac- 
ciilent or by insects. Ctreat, however, was his 
astonishment next morning at finding his 
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bloasoniB Exactly where they had been the equal diatances i|i the aidea of the vat, leav- 
day before. Acoordiugly he took his gardener iug a beautiful, aofl, blue, pulpy matter, like 
again in the evening to see them, and again very thick creamj on the floor. This blue 
they could not be found. Finding them once cream is next boiled, until no froth or scum 
more, the foUowing morning, looking as fresh rises to the sur&ce, _ and the blue cream 
as ever, his gardener said: “ These cannot looks as smooth as liquid glass. It is then 
bo the same flowers, they must have blown poured into huge sieves, made by stretching 
since.” But Linnseus liimsel^ not being so I coarse cloth over wooden frames, through 
easily satisfied, re-visited the plant as soon [which the water strains off gradually, leaving 
as it was dark, and, lifting up the leavis.the indigo of the con«,mtqncj of cream-’ 
one by one, found the flowers folded under I cheese. It is still, however, unfit for travel- 
them, and so closely concealed as to be hng to Calcutta, and from thence to all parts 
completely uivisible at fiist siglit. lied J»y of the world. It must, therefore, be pnt 
this incident to observe other plants of the into boxes with perforated bottoms, where 
butterfly tribe, he found that they all, mgre every drop of moisture is finally squeezed 

. ....... . jnpohanical pressure. The pressed 

indigo is them cut into cakes about three 
indies square, and is put into a drying-hous^ 
where it remains for three luontlis. 

Tlie indigo is now fit for piickjpg and 
travelling. It is truly astouisliing to see 

_ _ __ _j... ..I the quantities of this paste, which are 

conics for catting it. As the rainy season i aunuaily sent from Bengal, for the use of the 
appro.'iches, and the red bntteifly blossoms Jiainters and djers distributed all over the 
begm to appeiu’, the planter hastens to have globe. Indigo, however, is not only em¬ 
it cut, for fear of the dye being washed' ployed in dyeing blue, but is necessary for the 
away or spoilt by the inundations. In the pioiluction of almost every otlier colour, 
mouth of July, parties of Hiudiis may lie The indigo plant in itself is peifectly harm- 
seen in the indigo plantations in the ujiper less, while the indigo paste pieparod from it 
provinces, clijipiug the blight green leaves is a rank poison. When rubbed with the 
and twigs to the level of the ground, tollowed linger nail, the paste assumes a copper 
by others who, picking up the idants as they colour. 

are cut, bind them togetlier and load them The smell of an indigo factory is very dis- ' 
upon carts, while the planter pasbcs through' agiecable; and the Hiudiis who work in 
the fields, wearing a liat with a btim neailyiit, besides having their bodies dyed of a 
as large as an umbrej^, covered with white dreadlul colour, are very meagre ; yet they 
cloth, and coiufortaU!^ perched in a houdah are contented with the woik, and do it well, 
o.* car on the back of a huge elephant. An Euroiiean indigo planter in the interior 
wnose neck is bestrode by a native mahout of India leads an isolated life, which, how- 
or driver armed with an ifon rod. ever, is not without its enjoyments. His 

From the fields the indigo is taken into a, business, though it h.as its anxieties, is 
building called a vat, which is about tliiriy not irksome, lie is generally a fanner 
feet broad, and forty feet long. There aie|and a sportsman, and master and owner 
steps outside, leadmg to a platform within, of a fine mansion, with plenty of elephants 
the building, fiom which a sort of immense Arabian horses, cows, sheep, goats, and 
bath is seen filled with the plant. Water!dogs, and perhaps a few tame leopards 
being then let in from a reservoir, the indigo find tigeis. His elephants, besides bein^ 
is allowed to fenueut for about fourteen or | useiul in enabling mia to ride over his 
sixteen hours. At the end of that time, the plantations, will carry him hotter than any 
plant becoming entirely decomposed, and the otlier animal, when out in the jangles tig4r- 
water turning quite gi-een, it is aUowed to, hunting. Tlie planter often lives twenty 
run into another building called a beating or toi ty miles from any other European; but 
vat. A diKcu natives, with scarcely any this does not prevent Lira from constantly 
covering upon their bodies, and with: their making and 'receiving visits.^ Moreover, his 
skins dyed blue—deeply and darkly, if not time is well taken up with |».ying his 
beautifully, blue—^niay Ito seen here, striking people, superintending lus vats, and settling 
the liquid with long sticks, and making disputes among the neighbouring farmers, 
a sound like the splashing of oars in a In his own district, the planter is perfectly 
river. When at work thev shout and independent, being looked up to with awe 
scream, as indeed they always QO when trying and respect by ml around liiin. In their 
to exert their strength. After liaviug been hour of trouble, the poor, miserable, hard- 
beaten for about three or four hours, and the worked, and ill-fed ryots or luboureis always 
reen liquor having become blue, just os our fly to the British planter for protection 
lack blood becomes red from contact with against the oppressiimB of tiieir own masters 
oxygen of the air, it is left alone, to allow the and countrymen. 

sediment to settle at the bottom. The water} One of the annoyances of a planter’s life hi 
is then gradually drawn off by taps fixed at | the plague of flies. All over India, they 


or less, closeu tiieir wings at nignliuii; ana 
this fact formed the basis of his theory of the 
Bleep ot Plauta 

The seed-viBScl of the indigo plant ik 
like that of tlie common jiea. Oi *e sown 
in a loose and dark soil, the indigo plant 
THOnirea no fiiil.li.'i' cure nnt.i1 I tie time 
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•re a great uuitianee during the rain 7 season, 
hot uowheie to such a degree as in the 
Ticiuity of an indigo factory ; where they 
are aitiacted by the sineiL 'V^heu the ser¬ 
vants are pieparing the table for a meal, 
they put a white muslin cloth over the 
plates, cops and saucers, and in an instant 
it is coveied with black fliea Befoie taking 
off the luaslin cloth, the 
pulling the lajige heavy punkah or tan, 
which has geutrally a deep fringe at the 
edge of it; the waiters whwk about small 
&nB in eveiy direction to keep the flics 
fi'om off the table; and as soon as the tea is 
pound out, a silver cover is pul over tlie cup 


great hea^ pui^IIsh vapours are seen rising 
from it, which, ooudeosing upon cold bodies, 
form brUlifuat purple needles of indigotine. 


Wht 


LOST ALICE. 

CIIAPTBR TUB riBfiX. 
did I many her? I often asked 


bearer begins "myself the question, in the days that suoeeeiled 
our honeymoon. By right, I should have 
married no one. Yet 1 loired her, as I love 
her still. 

Ij^he was, jierhapa, the strangest bhaiweter 
of her age. In her'girlhood, 1 could not com- 
pi^eiid her; and 1 often think, when I raise 


In tlm cold season, from November to my eyes to her grave, quiet face, as she sits op- 
Maich, the pluntiT geiiei.illy apemls a mouth }>osite me at dinner, that I do not comprehond 


in one of the towns, for the pui pose of nego 
tiatiiig the sale of his indigo. 

One iof the liist records to bo found of 
the eomuieice in indigo occurs in a letter 
addiessed by Loid Bacon to King James, 
Bupjioiting some complaints mad*' by the 
East India Cumpany, in which he say', that 
in icluru fur lutglisli cominodiUcs, we ic- 
ceived fiom India groat quantities of indigo 


liei yet. 'Ihcie are many thoughts woiking 
111 her biaiu of which L know uotliing, and 
flashes of feeling look out at her eyes now 
and then, and go back again, as captives 
might st^ a glimpse of the outer^ world 
through their piisou bais, and tuiu to their 
btick-Hitlle<l solitude once more, l^he is my 
wife. 1 have her and hold her as no other eau. 
>She beats my name, and sits at the head of my 


And a Moik, entitled the Merchant's Map table; she lulos beside me in my carjiage, or 
of Gummeice. published in sixteen hundied takes my aim us ue walk; and yet 1 know 
and thirty-eight by Lewis KoberU, says, we and fool, nil ilie time, that the darling of my 
then expoited from England a cousidei able past has fled fiom me fur ever, and that it le 
quantity of indigo to 'luikey and It;d>. i only the gln/st of the "ay Alice, whom 1 won 
Daveuaut, in his Discouises on the rublic in all the bloom of her blight youth, that 


Beveiiuus and Trade, mentions some expoits 
of indigo iium America in sixteen hundied 
and eiglity-two. About the year seventeen 
hundred and thirty-two, the indigo plant was 
extensively grown, and its pioiluce exported 
from Jamaica and the sugar islands ; 
nevertholcBS England was obliged to pay 


lingers near me now. 

iSiio was not a child when 1 married her, 
though she was veiy young. I mean, that life 
had taught her leasoii^^liich are generally 
given only to the greyJTaired, and had laid 
buideus upon her which belong of right to the 
old. She hod be^u an nulovctl child, and at 


ffloie than two hundied thousand pounds' the age of sixteen sHe was left to hoiseli, and 
annually to France for luUiga Some Carolina entirely dependent on hir own exertions, 
rice-planters found they ere overstocking | Friendsvind family she had none, so she was 
the Euroiiean market with rice, ami bt^gaii, accustomed laughingly to say; but £ have 
to cultivate indigo; and, in seventeen hundi-ed. since found that her sisters were living, and 
•ndforty-.even,they8entnear]y twothousmid in happy homes, evenattho time when she 

E uiids of indigo to England. Piuliameiiti accepted that awful trust of heisulf, mid went 
ving granted a bounty of sixpence per i out of the great world to fulfil it. Of this 

1_. I a __ • t? . __ __-.il* -1^ ____. 


hundredweight on all indigo grown in any 
of ikir Anurican colonies and imported iiiio 
England, the cultivation of the blue-dye plant 
coutmued to be pursued in Catoiina with 
sach success that, in about ten yeais, tbe 
export mf iqdlgo amounted to four hundred 
thousand {Kiuuds a-year. 

The cultivation of the indigo plant is carried 
on at proHout in India, Egypt, and America ; 
hat the best indigo paste is manufactured in 


the Btngal Piesidency. Freiicli, U^rmaus, | taou, and a home. She was a writer,—at first 
Italians, and the Arabs have all in turn tiled I a drudge, for the weekly press, jiooriy paid, 


te cultivate the indigo bearer in tljcir own 
ooantries; and they have alw.iys failed, owing 
to the plaat requiring a tiopical climate fur 
the production of the ^udigotine or blue 
oolooriug matter. 

Respecting ibis precious chetuicarprinciple, 


the enlists tell us, tliat when a bit of m- hand, and it was, wrung aud tortured every 
d|go-p^to is subjected to tbe iufluenoe of 1 day. 


pait of her life she never s^ala; but one 
who knew her then has told me much. It 
was a tune of struggle and yiaiu, as well it 
might have been. Fresli from the life of a 
laige boanling-Bchool, she was little fitt(‘d for 
the bustle of a great selfish city; and the 
tears come to my eyes as I think, with a kind 
of wonder, on the riiild who pushed her way 
through didiculUes at which strong men have 
quailed, aud made herself a name, and a posi- 


and unappreciated. By-aiid-by, brighter 
days dawneii, and the wolf west away ivom 
the door. She was admired, read, sought 
after, aud-^bove all—^puid. Even then, she 
could not use the wisdom slie had putchased 
at BO dear a rate. Sue held her heart in her 












“I may a* ^*11 stop breatbmg ^ stop 
loving^” she iiirottid say, vith a jtappy smile. 

" Don’t talk to me abotit my folly. Let me 
go on with my toys ; and, if wey bi-eak in my 
band, you cannot help it, and 1 shall not come 
to you for sympathy.” 

She was not beautiful; but something— 
whether it was her bright, happy fiwe, or the 
restl«?ss gaiety of her manner—^bewitched 
people, and made them like her. Men ditT 
the maddest things imaginable for her sake; 
and not only young men in whom folly was 
pardonable, but those who should have been 
too wise to be caught by the sparkle of 4ier 
smile, or the gay ringing of her laugh. She 
did not trust them; ner early life Inui taisght 
her better; but 1 think she liked them for 
awhile, till some newer fancy came, and then 
she danced past them, and was gone. 

It was in tlie country that I met her first; 
and there she was more herself than in the 
city. We were distant relktives, though we 
had never seen each other, and the Fat<'S sent 
me to spend my summer vacation with my 
mother’s aunt, in a country village, where she 
was already domesticated. Had 1 known 
this, 1 shoidd have kept my distance ; for it 
was only a fourteenth or fifteenth cousiuship 
that lay between us, and I had a kind of 
horror of her. I hardly knew why. 1 was a 
steady-going, quiet sort of lawyej-, and hated 
to Jtave my short holiday of rest and quiet 
broken in upon by .a tine lady. I saitl as 
much to my aunt, iii return for her annunnue- 
ment of “Alice Kent is here,’’ with which she 
greeted me. She looked over her spectacles 
in quiet wonder najv^ave her a slight sketch 
of the lady’s city life, as 1 b.ad had it from 
the lips of “ Mrs. Grundy” herself. 

“Well—live and leaim^ they say. But 
whoever would think it was our Alice you 
are talking of, Frank I However, I’ll say no 
more about her ! You’ll have plenty of time 
to get acquainted with her, in the month you 
mean to pass here. And we are glad to see 
yon, and your bed-room is ready,—the one 
you useil to like.” 

1 took up roy hat, and strolled away to 
have a looknat the farm. By-aud-by, I got 
over the orchard wal4 and crossed the brook, 
and tlie high road, and went out into the 
grove behind the house, whose farthest trees 
were growing on the side of the hill which 
looked so lllue and distant from my chamber ' 
window. It was an old favourite place of 
mine. A broad wagon track led through the 
woode, out to a clearing on the oilier side, 
where was a little sheet of water, called The 
Fau-y’s Looking-glass, and a beautiful view 
of a lovely country, with the steep green hills 
lyipg down in the distance, wrapped in a soft 
fieeoy mantle of cloud and haze. I could 
think of nothing when I stood there, on a fine 
sunshiny day, but the long gaze of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim through the shepliera’s glass, at the j 
befiutiful city towards which he was journey- i 
ing. And it seemed sometimes os if I could 1 


wander “over tike hills apd fitr away,” and 
lose my^lf in one of Ihe fair valleya at the 
foot of those hills, and be oonteut never 
to come out and fisco Ihe weary world ahy 
more. , ' 

1 walked slowly through the woodi^ with 
the sunshine falling through the greeu leaves 
of the young beeciies in chequered zadianoe 
ou my path, drawing in long breaths of the 
fresh air, aud feeling a tingling in niy veins 
and a glow at my heart,.as if the blood 
were flowing newly there, until I came to the 
little circular grove of pines and hemlocks 
that led out upon the Fairy's .^ookiiig-glass. 
Something stirred as 1 pierced my way through 
the branches, and i heard a low growl. 

A girl was half-sitting, half-lying, in the 
sunshine beside the little lake, throwing 
pebbles into the water, aud watching the 
ripples that spread aud widened to the other 
shore. A great black Newfoundland dog was 
standing between me aud her, showing a 
formidable row of strong white teeth, aud 
looking me threateningly in the face. 

Bite started, and looked sharply round, and 
saw me standing in the little grove with the 
dog between ua Bhe burst out laughing. 

1 felt that 1 was cutting mther a ridiculous 
figure, but 1 put a hold face upon the matter, 
aud asked coolly, 

“Are you Alice Kent ?” 

“ People call me so.” 

“Then I 8U])poHe I may call you cousiu, 
for 1 am Frank Atherton ) ” 

“Cousin Frank ! We have been expecUng 
you this week. When did you come 1 ” 

“ Just now.” 

She made room for me beside her. We 
talked long, about our family, our mutual 
friends, and the old homestead of the Ather¬ 
tons, wliich she hail seen, though 1 liad not. 
She told me about the house, aud our cousins 
who were then living there, and I sat listeiiina 
looking now and then at her, as she sat with 
the sunshine fulling round her, and the great 
dog lying at her feet. 1 wondered, almost 
as my aunt had done, if this was iudeed the 
Alice Kent of whom I had heard so much. 
She w'as dressed plainly, very plainly, in a 
kind of grey material, tliat fell around her in 
light soft folds. A knot of plain blue ribbon 
fastened lier linen collar, and a gipsy hat, 
lying beside her, was trimmed with the same 
colour. Her watch chain, like a thread of 
gold, and a diamond ring, were the only 
oniameuts she wore. Yet I had never seen 
a di-esB 1 liked so weli She was tall (too 
tall, 1 should have said, had she been anyone 
else; for, when we were standing, lier head 
was almost on a level with mine) and slender, 
and quick aud agile in all her luovenienta. 
Her hi'own hair was soft and pretty, but she 
wore it carelessly pushed away from her 
forehead: not arranged with that nicety 1 
should Itave .expected in a city belle. Her 
features were irregular, lull of life and spirit, 
but decidedly plain: her complexion Bur, 
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her mouth rather large, frank and smiling; 
her eyebrows arclied, as if they were 
asking questions; and her eyes larM, and of 
a soft dark grey, very pleasant to look into, 
very puzzling too, as I fonnd afterwards to 
my cost, 'ihoee eyes were the only beauty 
she possessed, and sho unconsciously made 
the most of them. ITnd she been a Carmelite 
nun, she would have talked with them: 
she could not have helped it. When they 
laughed, it sceinod their normal state—the 
bright-beaming glance they gave; but, when 
they darkened suddenly and grew soiter and 
deeyier, and looked up into the face of any 
unfortunate wight with an expression pecu¬ 
liar to themselves, heaven help him! 

Though 1 hod known her only five 
minutes, 1 felt this, when 1 chiinced to look 
up and meet a curious glance she had fixed on 
me. Bhe had ceased to talk, and was bitting, 
with her tips half apart and a lovely colour 
mantling on her cheek, studying my face 
intently, when our ejes met. Theie was an 
electric kind of shock in the gaze. I saw the 
colour deepen and go iiji to her iorelfeail, and 
a shiver ran over me from head to foot. It 
was dangerous for mo to watch that blush, 
but 1 did; and I longed to know its cause, 
and wondered what thought had brought it. 

“ Fi-ed, bring me ray hat,” she said to her 
dog, affecting to yawn. ‘ It ib time for us to 
go home to supper, I supiiose. Aie you 
hungry, cousin hrank ? ” 

“Yes—no,” 1 answered, with my thoughts 
still running on that blii'h. 

■ She laughed good-natuiedly, and took the 
hat from tlieNewfoiiiKllaud,whohad brought 
it in his mouth. 

“ IIow fond you are of that great clog,” I 
said, as we rose from our seat beueatli the 
tree. 

“ Fond of him ? ” She stooped down over 
him with a sudden impt'tuoi» movement, took 
his head between her two hands, and kissed 
the beauty-^ot on his ioreliead. “ Fond of 
him, cousin Frank ? Why, the dog is my idol! 
He is the only thing on earth wlio is or has 

been true to me, and tlie only thing-” She 

stopped short, and coloured. 

“i’hw yon have been true to,” I said, 
finishing the sentence for her. 

“So people say,” she answered, with a 
laugh. “But look at him—look at those 
beautifut ejef^, anil tell me if any one could 
help loving him. My poor old Fred! So 
honest in this weary woild.” 

sighed, and jiatted his head again, and 
he stood w.sggiiig his tail and looking up into, 
her face, with eyes that were as she had said, 
beautiful, and, what was better lar, biimfiil 
of love and honesty. 

“ J doubt if you will keep jiace with us,” 
she said, after we had walked a few steps ; 
“and Fled is longing for a race; I always 
give him one through the woods. W*ould yon 
&ind?” 

“Qh deaf,no!** 

•* 


tCwiiMtedIV 
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The next moment she was off like the 
vnnd, and thMc' dog teadng after her, barking 
till the woods rang again. 1 saw her that 
night no more. 

4t 

CHAFTEE THE SBCOIII). 

I WAS, as 1 have alrea^ said, a grave, 
steady-going lawyer, verging towards a 
3»-8pectHble middle age, with one • or two 
grey hairs showing among my black locks. 
1 had had my dreams and fancies, and my 
hot, eager, generous youth, like moat other 
men; aud they had passed away. But one 
thing 1 had not known, one thhig 1 had 
missed (save in my dreams), and that was a 
woTiMiii’s love. 

If 1 ever gave my visions a body and a 
name, they were totally unlike all the I’ealities 
I had ever seen. The wife of my fireside 
reveries was a slight, delicate, gentle creature, 
with a pore pale face, sweet lip% the iduest 
and clearest of eyes, the softest aiid finest of 
golden hair, and a voice low and sweet, like 
the munniiritigs of an ./Rolian harp. Aud 
she sat by my chair in sileneo; loving me 
I always, but loving me silently, aud her usiine 
was Mary. 1 dare say, if 1 had met the 
original oi this placid picture in life, 1 should 
have wooed and won her, and have been 
utterly miserable. 

So, as a matter of course, I fell into 
danger now. 'When Alice Kent went 
singing aud dancing through the house, 
Ic.aviiig every dour and window open as 
went, 1 used often to lay down my pen and 
look after her, aud feel as if the sun shone 
brighter for her bein^h^f- 'When she 
raced thiougli the grove or orchaid with the 
great dog at her heels, I smiled, and patted 
Fred on the he.ack' ^hen she rode past the 
house .at a hand gallop on her grey pony, 
Fra Diavulo, and leaped him over tiio garden 
gate, and" shook her wliip saucily in my f.ice, 
I laid aside my book to admire her riding, 
aud never thought lier unwomanly or un¬ 
graceful. 

We grew to be great friends—like brother 
and sister, I used to say to myself. How that 
likiug gilded gradually into loving, I could 
not have told. 1 met her one day in 
the village street. I turned n comer, and 
came ujxm her suddenly. She was walk¬ 
ing slowly along, with her dog beside her, 
and her eyes faxed upon the groutid, looking 
graver and more thoughtful than I had ever 
seen her before. At sight of me her whole 
face brightened suddenly; yet she passed me 
with a slight nod and a sniile, and took her 
way towards home. Seeing that flash of 
light play over her grave face, and feeling 
the sudden bound with which my heart 
sprang up to meet it, I knew what wa Wvro 
to each other. 

It was late when I reached home, after a 
musing walk. The fanner and his wits had 
gone to bed, the ejuldren were at a metjl^- 
makiiig at tlm next house, and a solitary light 
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burned from ttw parlour wind^, which wa* “ ‘Y^.l you,” sh« uaid. 

open. The,full moon shone fairly in a sky “Butdo you truat me, and do you loyo 

without a cloud. I unfastened the gate and mol” 

went in; and there in the open door sat A Uce, She mij'ht trifle with a triflor, but die 
with a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, was earnest enough with me. 
her head resting on the shaggy coat of tbo “I trust you, and I love you^^ she an- 
Newfouudland dog. His beautiful brown eyes swered, frankly^ “ Are ydti wondering why 
watched me as 1 came up the palli, but he di^ I can stand befoi-e yon, and speak so cmmly 1 
not stii’. Because, I do not think 1 sliall ever marry 

1 Bat down near her; but on the lower step, you. Yon do not love, me, as I have 


BO that 1 could look up in her face. 
“ Alice, you do not look well.” 


! always said my husband should love me. I 
lam wayward and exacting, and 1 should 


“But J am. Quite well, I am going jwv.ay weary your life out by ray coijstaut cravin, 


to-morrow.” f<tr tenderness. I was made to be petted, 

“ Going away ! Whore 1 ” s. Frank ; and you, though a loving, are not an 

“Home. To Loudon. Well? What ails affectionate man. You would wish me at 
you, cousin Frank ? Did you never hear of the bottom df the Bed Sea before we had 
any one who went to London before ! ” been married a mouth ; and, because you 

“ Yes: but why <lo you go 1 ” could not get me there, you would go to work 

“ Why ? ” She opened her eyes and looked ' and break my heart, by way of amusement, 
at me. “ For many reasons. Firstly, I only 1 know it as well as if 1 had seen it all—even 
came for six weeks, and 1 have stayed nearly now,” 

three months; secondly, because I have I She looked at me, and all her woman’s 
business which can be put off no longer; heart and nature were in her eyes. They 
and thirdly, because my friends are wonder- ' spoke love and passion, and deep, deep teu- 
ing what on earth keeps me here so long I deriiess—and all for me. Something leimed 
(they will say soon, it is you, Frank). | into life in my heart at that moment which X 
They vow they cannot do witlioiit me any i had never felt before—something that made 
longer, and it is pleasant to be missed, you! luy affection of the last tew hours seem, cold 
know.” and dead beside its fervid glow. 1 had her 

“ And so you are going back to the old life, in my arms within the instant—close—close 
Alice? And by-and-by 1 suppose you will,to my heart. 

marry ? ” ( “ Alice! if ever man loved woman with 

I would not advise any man, be lie old or, heart and sonl—madly and unreasonably 
young, ill case be docs not think it wise or if 3 'ou will, but still truly and honestly—I 
prudent to iuBrrj„.<lie woman he loves, to love yon, my darling.” 

linger with lier in the doorway of a silent, “ But will it last ? O, Frank, will it ’ 

farmhouse, and hold her hand, and look out last ? ” 

upon a moonlight night. cTbe touch of the | I bent down, and our lips met in a long; 
small slight lingers was* playing the mischief | fond kiss. 

with my good resolutions, and my wisdom I “ You will be my wife, Alice ? ” 

{if I had a,uy). * I She leaned li#r pretty head agmnst my 

“Alice,” I said, softly; and I almost, arm, and her hand stole into mine ag.iin, 
started, as she did, at the sound of my omi I “Do you mean that for your answer ? Am 
voice, it was so changed. “ Alice, we have 1 to keep the hand, dour Alice, and call it 
been very happy here.” mine ? ” 

“Very.” “ If you will, Francis.” 

1 took both her hands, and held them close It was Iho first time she had ever given 
in mine. But sho would not look at me, me that name. But she never called me by 
though her face was turned that way. any other again until she ceased to love 

“There.is a great difference between us, !me; and it sounds sweetly in my memory 
dear Alice. I am much older than you, and now, and it will sound sweetly to my dying 
much graver. I have never loved any day. • * 

wonmn but you in my life, while you have 

cbsrmed a thousand hearts, aud had a cuaptbji the third. 

.Alionsand fancies. If you were what the "Wk were married not loug^after, and for 
world thinks you, and what you try to make six months we dwelt in a “ Fool's Paradise.” 
yourself out to be, I should say no more than When I think, that but for me, it might have 
this—I love you. But I know you have lasted to our dying day, I cun only sigh, aud 
a heact. 1 know you can love, if you will; take up the burden of my life willi au aching 
aa^ ean bs. true, if you will. And so I be- heart. 

seech you to talk to me honestly, and tell me They bad called Alice fickle—oh, how 
if you can love me, or if you do. I am not wrongly ! No hvwnau being could bo truer 
used to asking suefa questions of ladies, Alice, to another than she was to me. 
a«dl may seem rough mid Tude ; but believe “I only wanted to find my mkster, 
me,, when I , say you have won my Ivhole Francis," she used to s.ay, when I iaughed at 
heart, and 1 cannot be happy without you.” her about it. “1 wiyf looking for him through 
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all those long yean, and I begMa to ^ink he 
vdttld never come. But,?r<H}i the first 
moment wlien I heard you speak, and met 

f our eyes, I felt that he was near me. And 
am glad to wear my master's chains,” she 
added, kissing ray hand. 

And I am su^ she was in earnest. I 

f deased her best when I treated her most 
ike a child. She was no angel—a passionate, 
high-spirited creature. She rebelled a 
thousand times a day, although she delighted 
in my control. But it was pretty to see her, 
when she turned to leave the room, with fire 
in her eyes, and a deep flush on her cheek— 
it was pretty to see her with her hand upon 
the lock even, drop her proud head submis¬ 
sively, and wait when I said—'* Stop. Shut 
the door, and listen to me.” Yet it was 
dangerous. I, who had never been loved 
before, what could I do but become a tyrant, 
when a creature so noble as this bent down 
belore me! 

, She loved me. Every chord of her most 
sensitive heart thrilled and trembled to my 
touch, and gave forth sweetest music; yet 1 
was not satisfied. 1 tried the minor key. 
Through her deep affection for me 1 wouml^ 
her cruelly. I can see it now. Some wise 
idea found its way into my he:td and whis¬ 
pered that I was making a child of ray wife 
by my indulgent ways, and that her character 
would never develop ite strength in so much 
sunshine, lacted uponthatthouglil,forgetting 
how she had already been tried in the fiery 
furnace of affliction; and, quite unconscious, 
that while she was getting back all the inno¬ 
cent gaiety of her childish years, the deep 
lessons of her womanhood were still lying 
beneath the sparkling surface of lier playful 
ways. 

If, for a time, she had charmed me out of 
my graver self, I resolved t» be charmed no 
more. I devoted myself again to my busi¬ 
ness, heart and soul, and sat poring for 
hours over law papers without speak¬ 
ing to her. Yet she did not complain. So 
long as she was certain that I loved her, she 
was coi^ent, and took np her pen again, and 
went on with the work our man iage had in¬ 
terrupted. Her writing-desk was in my 
study, by a window just opposite mine ; and 
sometimps I would cease to hear the ra))id 
movement of her pen, and, looking up, 1 
would find her eyes fixed iqton my face, 
while a happy smile wa^playing around her 
lips. One day that glance found me in a 
most unreasonable mood. The sense of her 
love half pained me, and I said curtly: 

**It is bad taste, Alice, to look at anyone in 
that way.” 

She dropped her pen, only too glad of an* 
excuse to 'talk to me, mad came and leaned 
over my chair, • 

And why ? when I love some owe.” 

This was a bad iiCginning of the lesson. I 
watfilrd to teach her, and 1 turned over my 
paperl in silence. « 


“ Do I aBd% you, JEVantfel ” 

“Notmiufii." 

Her light hand was playing with my hair, 
and her breath was warm on my cheek. Z 
felt my wisdom vanishing, and tried to make 
up for its loss by an increased coldness, eff 
manner. 

j “One kiss,” she said. “Just one, and I’ll 
go away.” 

“ What nonsense, Alice. What time liave 
I to think of kisses now 1 ” 

She stood up, and looked me in the face. 

“Oo I tease you, Francis 1 ” 

“Very much.” 

She gave a little sigh—so faint that I 
could scarcely hear it—^aud left the room. 
I had scared her gaiety away for that 
morning. 

This was the first cloud in out sky. 

It seems strange, now, when I look back 
upon it after the lapse of years, how per- 
severingly I laboured to destroy the foun¬ 
dation of peace and happiness on which 1 
might have built my life. The remaining 
six months of that year were months of 
misery to me, and, I doubt not, to Alice, for 
she grew thin and pale, and lost her gaiety. 1 
had succeeded only too well in my plan, and 
she had learned to doubt my affection for 
lier. I felt this by the^ look in her eyes now 
and then, and by the way in which she 
seemed to cling to her dog, as if his fidelity 
and love were now her only hope. But I 
was too proud to own myself in the wrong, 
and the breach widened day by day. 

In the midst of aU.H4>his estrangement 
the dog sickened. There was a week of 
misgiving on Alice’s part, when she sat be¬ 
side him with heiLb^oks, or writing all the 
time—there was a day when both books 
and manuscript were put away, and she was 
bending 6ver him, with her tears fiilling fast, 
as she tried to hush bis moans, aud looked 
into his fast glazing eyes—and th«t« Was an 
hour of stillness, when she lay on low 
couch, with her arm around his neck, bmtber 
speaking nor stirring. And when the poor 
creature’s last breath was drawn,, she tbent 
over him with a passionate burst .of gi'lo^ 
kissed (he white spot upon his forcdiead, and 
clo.sed the soft, dark eyes, that even in death 
were turned towards her with amoving look. 

►She (lid not come to me for ‘‘sympathy. 
She watched alone, wliile the gardener dug a 
gravo and buried him beneath the study 
window. She never mentioned him to ms, 
and never paid her daily visit to his gravo 
till 1 w**s busy ’with my papers lor the 
evening. So the year, which had bt^un in 
love and happiness came to its close. ’ 

Isnt in the stuffy alone, one, morning in 
the February followuig, looking over some 
deeds that hud been long neglected, when, I 
heard Alice singing in tbs balcony oqtside 
the window. It was the first time 1 ’ 
heard her sing since Fred’s death, and 1 mid 
down my pen to listen. But uearitig her 
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It waa a waroij brigbt, beautiful day, and hour’s snuBhine, at least, 
she seemed to bring a burst of sunlight and "One moment," she said, taking the pen 
happiness with her as she opened the door, out of my hati^ and holding something ttp 
Her own face, too, was radiant, and she over my head. " 1 have a birthday, pit fw 
looked like the Alice of the old farm-house, you. Do you want it ? ” . ' 


as she came on tiptoe and bent over my 
chair. i 

“ Weil, what is it 1 ” I asked, looking up. 
She laid a pretty little bouquet of violets, 
tied with blue ribbons, before me. 

“I have l)een to the conservatory, and 


“ If you give it to me, certainly,” , 

“Then ask me for it.” 

I said nothing, hut took u]^ my pen agMOl. 
Her countenance fell a little. 

“ Would you like it 1 ” she said, timidly. 
“There was a saiut in old times," 1 said. 


have brought you the firat flowers of the j quietly, going on with my papers, “aname^ 
season, Francis. And something else, which, i sake of mine, by tlio way—Saint Francis of 
perhaps, you may not like so well.” * i Sales—who was accustomed to say, that one 
She bent over me as she spoke, end leaning [ should never aak or refuse anything.” 
her hand lightly on my shoulder, kissed me “Well! But I’m not talking to Saint, 
twice. She had been chary of her caresses, Francis ; I am talking to you. Will you 
for some time; and, when she did this of her have my little gift 1 Say yes—just please 
own accord, I wheeled round in ray chair, me—just to make my happy day still 


and looked up at her. happier.” 

“ You seem very happy to-day, Alice.” “ Don’t be a child, Alice.” 

“It is somebody’s birthday,” she said, “ It is childish, I know; but indulge me 
atationing herself upon my km c, ami looking this once. It is such a little thing, and it 
into my eyes. “And I wish somebody very will make me very happy.” 
many happy returasher voice faltered a “I shall not refuse whatever yon choose to 
little—^“aud if there has bora any wrong give me. Only don’t delay me long, for I 
feeling, Francis, for the last six mouths, we waul to go on with these papei-s.” ^ 
will bu^ it to-day, now for ever.” Tlie next moment she threw the toy (a 

She clung to me in silence, and liid her pretty little bronze inkstand made like a 
fiice upon my bre^t. I was moved, in spite Cupid, with liis quiver full of pens) at my 
of myself, and kissed the brown liair that feet, and turned away, grieved and angry, 
was scattered over my shoulder, and siiid I I stooped to pick up the figure—it was broken 
was quite willing to forget cvci^thing (as if in two. 

I had anything to fqrget)! At which she “Oh, you can condescend to lift it from 
looked up with a bsight smile, and I daresay the ground ! ” she said earoastically. 


thought me very raaguauimous. 


“ Upon my word, Alice, you are the most 


" And we will make a new beginning from nnreaaouable of lyings. However, the little 
this day, Francis.” • • god of love can be easily mended.” 

“ If you will, my child.” “ Yes.” 


“ If you will, my child.” 

She caressed me again, after a queer little 

1__ 1 ^ V 


She placed the fragments one upon the 


fashion of her own, which always made me | other and looked at me. 

smile, and which consisted of a series of “ It can be mended, but the accident must 

kisses bestowed systematically on different leave its trace, like all others. Oh, Francis!” 

{ tarts of my face—four, I believe, being al- slie added, tlirowing herself down by 
otted to my forehead, two to each cheek, chair,and lifting my hand to her lips. “Why 
two to the chin, four to my lips, and four t<» do you try me so 1 Do you really love me ? ” 
my eyes. She went through this ceremony “ Alice,” I said, impatiently, “do get up. 
with a pstmstaking care, and then looked me You tire me.” 
in the face. All her love and tenderness She rose and tamed very pale, 

seemed to come up before mein that moment, I “I will go then. But first answer my 

aud efface tjje past and its unhapj)ines3. 11 question. Do you love me, Francis 1 ’* 
held her closely to my heart, and her arms I felt anger aud obstinacy in my heart— 
were around my neck. nothing else. Was she tlireatening me 1 

Will any one believe it ? My wife had “ Did you love me when you married me, 

scarcely left me five moments before the fancy Francis ? ” ^ 


ciime to me that 1 had shown too plainly the 
power she had over me. For months I had 
been schooling myself into coldness and in- 
differen^, and at her very first warm kiss or 
.' smile, -I was .completely routed. She had 
'vexed, and thwarted, and annoyed me mucli 


“ I did. But-” 

“ But you do not love me now 1 ” 

“ Since you will have it,” I said. 

“ Go on ! ” 

“ I do not love you—^not as you mean.” 
There was a dead ^ilence in the room m 


duong those months: it would not do to the lying words left my lips, and she grew 
paMou her so fully and entirely befo)e she so white, and gave me such a look of itnguiA 
ha^even asked my forgiveness. I took a that 1 repented of my cruelty, and forgot -my 
sudden resolution j. add, when she came bock'' anger. 
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**1 do not mean that Alioe^** I oried. ‘‘Yon 
look ill andpala BeUeve me^ 1 was only 
joBting.” 

“ 1 can bear it, Francia. There is nothing 
on this earth that cannot be borne—^in one 
way or otlier.” 

She tamed and left the room, quietly and 
aadly. The sunshine faded just then, and 
only a white, pale light came through the 
window. I BO oonuected it with her sorrow, 
that to this day I can never see the golden 
radiance come and go across my jKith, with¬ 
out the sanje sharp, knife-likc pang that 
I felt then, as the door closed behind ner. 

CUAl'TKR THE FOUaTH. 

Alice became weaker and grew really ill. 
A tour on the continent was strongly recom¬ 
mended by the doctors as the likeliest mains 
of restocation. It was impossible for me 
to goj but some friends of ours, one Mr. 
and Mra Warreuer, wuth a young daughter, j 
were going to Italy for six mouths, and it | 
was ari-anged that Alice should accompany 
them. I 

They remained abroad, nine months instead 
of six. People wondered and joked about my 
wife’s dosei'titig me; but I only Liughed, aud 
said, 1 should soon go after her if she re¬ 
mained away much longer; and they thought 
we were still a model couple. But, had tliey 
seen me sitting iu luy oihee, at night, over 
Alice’s letters from abroad, they would have 
known what a gulf had opened between us 
two. I read those letters over and over again, 
with aching tlirolis going through and through 
my heart, at every word. They were full of in¬ 
cident and iutciest, and peo}iIe called them 
beautiful, who had not seen the mixtuie of 
womanly passion and childlike playfulness in 
her character that I had seen, aud which I was 
to see no more. , 

At last she returaed. I came home tired 
enough, one evening, to find a letter lying on 
my table, informing me that she would cross 
to Dover on the morrow. J went down to 
Dover to meet her. Our estrangement had 
woru deep into my heart. She had loved me 
once ;^he should love me again! 

I was worn, h.aggard. I took a bath and 
made a careful toilet after luy hurried jour¬ 
ney. As 1 was takiug my List look iu the 

f laas, the hotel-waiter came to tell me they 
ad arrived. 

1 followed him, more nervous than I had 
ever been before in my life. Warrener 
orosped my Lauds as I opened the door, and 
Mrs. Warreuer—bless her kind heart!—-bumt 
out oiying. 

“ Oh, mv dear Frank! I am so glad to see 

J otL And we have brought you your Alice 
ome^ so well.” 

Next moment she entered, a little King 
Otiarles’s spaniel frisking about l\^r feet I 
had her in my arms at once, but it was not 
until she kisMid me that lJuiew how cold and 
pale she was. 


" Alics, are you ill} ” I asked, holding her 
aww from me, and looking into bar face. 

Her eyes met miu^ but their old light was 
quite gone. 

“Not in the least ill, Frank,"she said quietly. 
“ But you must remember.. I have not seen 
vnii for nine mouths aud you startled me a 
little.” 

' My household fairy hail fled, and I could 
only mouru that 1 should never look upon 
her sweet, young face again. It was anothei- 
Alice, this. Iliad slain my own Alice, and 
nothing could reanimate her. 

1 was like one in a dream all through the 
day,; and, when we came home, 1 could not 
wake. 1 had made many changes in the 
house, and all lor her. I took her through 
the rooms on the day after our return, and 
showed her the improvements. She was 
pleased with the furniliu'e ; she admired the 
pictures and the conservatory ; and seemed 
delighted witli the little gem of a boinloh: 

(which 1 had pleased mjself by desiguiujg 
expressly for her. She thanked me, too. 
j No longer ago than a year, she would have 
I danced tlirough the rooms, uttei'ing a thou¬ 
sand pretty little exclaniatious of wonder and 
delight, and I should have been smothered 
with kisses, and called a “ dear old bear,” or 
some such fit name at the end ; all of which 
would have been very silly, but also very 
delightful, 

I think I boro it fur a mouth; but one 
morning, as I sat at my aolitaiy bi-eakfast— 
for Alice took that me.il iu her room now— 
the bitter sense of wrong and unhappiness 
aud desertion came over me so strongly that 
I went up to her room. 

“Are you bupyl” I asked, as she laid 
down her pen aud Ibuked around. 

“ Not too busy to talk to you,” she said. 

“ Alice, how long ore we to live this life ?” 

She changed colour. 

" What hfo, Frank ?” 

“ The one we are living now. It is not the 
happy, loving life wo used to live. You are 
not mine as entirely and lovingly as you 
once were.” 

“ 1 know it.” And she sighed and look^ 
drearily at me. 

“ Why cannot the old days come batk 
again. If I made a terrible mistake, can you 
never forgive it ? I thought it*-was ioolish 
for us to love each other as wo did—at least, 
to show it as we did—but 1 have ftmnd now^ 
that love is earth’s only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ Give me back that love, Alice, which I 
would not have. Oh, give me back the lost 
sunshine.” 

X rose from my seat and stood beside her, 
but she drew back and shook her head. 

“ Frank, don’t ask me fur that.” 

“ I shall know how to value it now, AMee.*" 
“ That may be i^but I have it not to jjfive 


you, my poor Fmuk.'’ 

I clasped her to my heart. 


The paaaioa in 
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that heart might almost haTe brought back geutlOr or kinder than she*%ho waa once a9 
life to tlie dead ; but she did not move. She impetuous and full of fire. She was Un- 
was like a statue in mj arms, and only looked reasonable and exacting and ardent and 
O'* and sighed. imperious in those days, I know, and my 

‘i 00 late! Too late, Frank !” slower nature was always on the strain to 

“ Will you never forgive me J” keep pace with hers; but, what a bright) 

“Forgive 1 Do you think I have one un- joyous, kajipy creature she was! 
kin I thouglit or feeling towaids you, Franjcl It would have been different but for me. ) 
Ah, no 1 But I am chilled through and O you, who read tins little tale, remember in j 
tiirough. My love is dead and buried. Stand time that a kind word and a loving look eost i 
away from its grave, and let us meet the little, although they do such great work} and , 

world as wo liest may.” that theie is no wrong so deep as wrong ( 

1 loaned my head upon my hands, nud my done to a loving heart 

teal’s fell, and 1 was not osliamcd of them. ___ 

But they sfeemed to rouse her into a kind of 


“ Foul’’ she exclaimed auddenly. “You, 
wlio a year ago sowed the seed which has 
home tins fruit, can you weep < ver your 
husbandry now 1 Don’t, Frank ! Take wliat 
I can give you—take my earnest friendship— 
and God grant we may never part, here or in 
heaven.” 

“ Ah * in heaven—if wo ever get there— 
you will love me again.” 

Slie quoted those s id woids which poor 
St Hcrre uttered on ins dying bed : 

“ Quo fuait une Ame isolee d.in> le*UBl luAtne ?” 
(Whst would au isolated soul do, evon in Ucaveu 
iUclf I) 

and laid her hand gently on mine, 

'• Heaven knows, dear Alice, that as I 
lo\ ed yon when wo first mot, 1 loved you on 
that unhappy day, and love you still! ” 

“ r am glad toJiAr it,” she Sivid linriiedly. 

“ Heaven only knows wliat da) s and niglits 
were anno at fiist For my life had been 
w.apped up in youi-s, Frank, and it wgs 
terrible to separate tliem. I thought at firat 
that I could not live. I su]>pose oveiy one 
thinks so, when a heavy blow ‘falls. But 
strength was given me, and by-snd by, peace. 
We seem like two grey siiadows, Frank, in a 
silent world, and we must only wait God’s 
time; and hope that, on the other side of the 
grave at least, this gi’eat inislake may be 
set right. Believe me, I am hapjiy in being 
With you, Frank—happy in tlimkiiig tliat 
the same roof shelteis us, and that we shall 
not part till one of us two dies.” 

1 opened my arms, and, of her own accord, 
she came*to my heart once more ; her arms 
were around my neck, and her head upon my 
shoulder, and her lips meeting mine. Not 
as they nsed to do, yet temlerly and kindly. 

“We are older and wiser than we were, 
and sadder, too, dear Fiank,” she said with 
a smile. “ Yet who knows 1 It may be that ! 
all the love has not left us yet.” 

And thus that chapter of our life ended. i 
We hive never touched upon the subject 
ijnce i but I have waited cMnily for years, ^ 
and the same quiet light shiucs always ! 
kh the eyes of Alice; uie same deep, sad i 
tone thrills my heart when I hear lier speak- I 
ing or singing. An angel could scarcely be i 


HOME AND BEST. 

• 

Oiiii D, do not ft.!! ; 

We iliall reiu li oui homo to night, 

Foi the Kkj IS ihai, , 

And the vutiis blight; B 

Aud the biic/cs h.ive SLiictb ottength 
To unfold that l.ltlo cloud, 

Tlut likr a thioud 
flpiuds out ita floeoy length. 

Then have no lent, 

A* wc (loavr our silver way 
ThiotigU Uio wateu clear. 

Pear not, ui} child 1 
Though the w ives aie white and high. 

And tin stuun blows wild 
Thioogh the glooiii} sky; 

On till edge of tlio wistcin sea 
See that lino of golden light 
Is the haven blight 
Whcic Home is awaiting thee. 

Where, tins peiil past, 

Wc bhill lost tiotii oni stoiniy voyage 
lu jicaei at last. 

I Be not afioid ; 

But give tno tlij liand, aud see 
How Iho waves have made 
A ruAc fm thee. 

Night IS romo, deal, and wo shall rest} ' 

So tiiiii fioiii tlie angiy skies, 

Aud close thiiie ejes. 

Lay thy htad upon m) breast: 

Child, do not weep, 

In the (aim, (old, puiple depths 
Xheie we shall slci^! 

FETISHES AT HOME. 

I THINK, if my memory serves me rightly, 
that in some part of Africa—no matter where 
—there exists, or did exist, a curious tribe of 
people whom we, ill our superior wisdom, 
consider heathen fauatics, and whooi we, in 
our superior language, term fetish woisiiippers. 

I am not going in this paper, and especially 
in this journal, to enter upon a short history 
of creeds and pemuasions — to hold the 
balance between east, west, north, and south; 
to say which is Ihe most pn ferable or the 
least repnlsive form of woisnip, to dUcusa the 
doctrine of symbols, or to propose any plan 
for the spiritnai amelioration of the un¬ 
tutored savage. ^ am merely about' t(^ 
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ilkMtilw a term, jwrhaps not geMnUly ander- 
■tood, for tfap reason that I am going to apply 
tt to many thinga in luy own ooanti^, ana to 
fUMiy peraoiis auionpt my own countrymen. 

Tliene carious people, then, the fetish 
worsfail'perB, are in the habit of attaching an 
extmoiiiinary importance, if not a super- 
atitious Tetieralion, to articles of the most 
common-place and homely description. A 
piece of looking-glass, an old tol>aceo-pi|)e, or 
a dirty blNcking-botUe, left, possibly, by some 
artful sailor in exchange for a bargeful of 
native fruits, becomes the household god— 
the idol—the fetish of its simple jwssessor, to 
bo defended with his lile, to be preserved 
religionsly under every vicissitude of foi tune 
If any visitor to the wigwam bl that un¬ 
tutored savage should break, destroj’, or 
otherwise damage that hotisehuhl god, or 
fetish, ilieft is there war from that niouieut 
b^t^een the two men. If the visitor or the 
visltec be of suthcient importiuice in his own 
country to r.aise a general tumult, then is 
the quarrel taken up by the whole tribes of 
the respective men; and dwellers aiar off on 
the Oanks of one ot the mighty native rivers 
know tliat somewhere in the land thei-e is 
war to the knife when they rise of a inoriimg 
and find the deep waters rushing by coloured 
with human blood. 

I am not, of course, prepared to go so far 
as to attempt a comparison in every par¬ 
ticular between these fetish worshippers of 
barbarism and the fetish worshippers of 
civilisation, who exist in iruitfiil abundance 
around me. The wholesome restraining pio- 
visions of a somewhat severe criiuiiial law 
have not been without their effect in curbing 
the natural impulses of my countrymen. 1 
fancy that I have noticed a savage glare in 
the eye of my Lady Poodlecraft when 1 )iave 
trodden upon the delicate to«s of her Italian 
fetish greyhound, and a fierce grinding of the 
false teeth of old Miss Paroquet when I have 
ousted her favourite fetish cat from his com¬ 
fortable seat upon the hearth-rug; ami 1 
cannot help thinking that these passive exhi¬ 
bitions of anger would have developed into 
something like active barbarian niisciiief but 
for the calm and refining influence of educa¬ 
tion, and the knowledge tliat there was a 
police-station round the corner with Newgate 
looming in the distance. 

Not less dangerous, but for these restraints, 
would be my niuldle-agcd, retired tradesman 
fetish worsliijtper, who lives in a fetish villa 
protected b> higli walls, spiing-guos, broken 
glas^ iron spikes, and other civilised forti¬ 
fications of domestic privacy. If tiiere is 
any point about hm fetish that he worshijis 
mure tlian anotlier, it is the gravel-walk, clean, 
tight, firm, and swept like a carpet, leading 
from the gateway to the dwelling-house 
door. IVice has he been fined twi^ {loniids 
and costs before a local magistrate (the last 
time with a oautiou from the bench) for 
4 violently assaultii^ a Initchcr and a baker 


erhe dared to daseorata bis fetiah patbtraj , 
leaving their heavy footprints in uie yielding 
gravel. Another collateral fctUik eonnected 
with his habitation is the grass-plot before 
the windows; and if any bold man wishes to 
try to the utmost the strength of educational 
and legal bonds, in checking the natnral bar- 
bariAu impulses that smoulder within the 
brhast of this civilised worshipper, let him 
trample upon this piece of sacred verdure, 
and he sliall find it like stamping upon the 
tail of a slumbering crocodile. 

Aiuilber fetish worshipper of the same 
class is Miss irioapdragon, a paragon of clean¬ 
liness, Her fetishes are a spotless door-step^ 
an unsoiled passage, and virgin whitey- 
brown painted waiuscoating as pul's as 
marble. J^eave a muddy footprint upon the 
door-step or the flooi^clutli, or the mark of 
a black ki<l glove of imperfect dye near the 
handle of the dining-ioom door, and bid adieu 
for ever to thy old and faithful friend, poor 
Soapdragoii of the Treasury, for never shalt 
Ihuu see him more under his own roof. Call 
alxiut the time when you know he must be 
tr>ing to make himself comfortable in the 
only room—a sort of housckeeiier's pantry— 
allowed by fj^rs. S. for general use in their 
ratiier extensive mansion, and the servant 
will come tripping down the pathway to the 
outer gate, whicli is always kept locked^ with 
mistress's compliments, and master is not 
at home.” In vain you ask if anything 
serious can have happened to divert the 
usiially niouotouously-regular Boapdragon 
from the very even tenw of his way ; you 
can gel but one answer ITom the faithful 
slave of the carpet-broom and the scrubbing- 
biusb—“mistress’s,compliments, and master 
is not at home.” ‘ 

60 into any public coffee-house used by 
regular, rcs]>ectable men, and you shall find 
a fetish woi’shipper in the person of an old 
customer who has become used to a particular 
seat and a particular corner. Go in as a 
stranger, and place yourself quietly iu what 
appears to be the hardest worn chair or 
ranch in the room, and when any old gentle¬ 
man enters and walks round you several 
tunes, frowning and coughing, appearipg to 
bo restless and uncomfortable, or on the 
veige of striking you over the head with the' 
umbrella that be always carries, «you may 
know the fetish worshipper, and yon may 
know that you are seated on his regular, 
accustomed fetish chair. If you retain it for 
a certain tune ho. will either do one ot two 
tilings—leave the room with unconcealed 
disgust and temper, or ask you in no vety 
bland tones to resign his fetish. 

Some men ot this class make fetishes of a 
particular omnibus, and a particular seat 
within that omnibus. If that omnibus be 
full, and that seat be occupied, they vent tbeif 
wrath, soiuetiiues upon tile occupants, and 
Hometimes upon the conductor. So well dobs 
the latter individual know the temper of the 
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peraoD be bba to deal irith, that he vill tvm 
go the length of asking a timid man^ or a 
youthful rider, to get outside and oblige an 
invalid. 

Sometimes, a fetish is found in the shape of 
a pair of very old, and very easy carpet slip¬ 
pers, and woe upon any careless servant who 
has inadvertently mislaid the fetish when 
takes this form. No otlier elippers will do, 
be they roomy as footbaths and soft as velvet. 
Sometimes the fetish is a tooth-brush, some- 
times a liair-brush, aometimos a particular 
comb. Break, mislay, or destroy these th«i£;8, 
and the feUsh wor8hi]>per becomes the fierce 
avenger of his outraged idols. Ho can think 
of nothing but his lost or injured fetishes, 
and his wrath descends in the shape of an 
instant dismissal of the servants who have 
been guilty of such sacrilegious eare.essiiess. 
Sometimes the fetish is a particular hat, a 
paiticular pair of boots, a p,aiticular coat, 
a ]>articu1ar walking-stick, or a particular 
watch. When the fetish garments decay, in 
the eommou course of things, and become 
unfit for the piying scrutiny of society, then 
does tlie faitlifiil worshipper make for tliem a 
shiiiio far from the curious eyes of tlie econo¬ 
mical housewife, and the syren voice of the 
Jew clothesman in tlie streets, where they 
stand in sacred seclusion us hallowed remains 
of the cherished wardrobe of the past. 

Bometimes the fetish is a (Jhiiia pnneh- 
biw), a Wedgwood vase, a Sovres dessert- 
pJalc, or a te.i-service. 1 f any man by acci¬ 
dent shonld injure any of tbe-o Ictishos, let 
him beware, for ciyilTh.vtioa has its modes of 
revenge, not less eilective, because deliberate 
and refined, than the rude, impulsive ven¬ 
geance of the despised African. Ask for the, 
haudol the daugliter of the worshipper whose 
fetish punch-bowl you have just destroyed, 
and meet with the refus.al winch ytur folly, 
ignorance, and carelessness so justly merit. 
Ask for a clerical living, or a Government 
berth through the influence of the worshipper 
whoso Wedgwood vase you have just dashed 
into a hundred ]>ieces, and find that you have 
for ever shut yourself out from all clianee of 
obtaining the object of your desires. Smasli 
the Sevres dessert-plate of your uncle, or the 
tea-service of your aunt, and give up at 
once .all hopes of large legacies from either of 
those fruitful sources of jiimpcrty. 

Sometimes the fetish is a small coin, a tester 
of a remote period; sumetimea a huge picture, 
the pride and glory of a ducal palace. Some¬ 
times it is a rai'e pamphlet, sometimes a 
black-letter volume, sometimes a murky en¬ 
graving, with “Eeiubrandt fecit” scratched 
across a atone or. a felled tree in one of the 
corners. Sometimes the fetish is a square- 
h'eadod bnll-ilog, in the neighbourhood of 
Lambotb, sometimes a bed of sturdy tulips in 
tbe neighbourhood of CiiUwiek. Sumetimes 
th* fetimi takes the form of a pigeon, ciicling 
above the housetops in Betliiial green, and 
then the worshipper may be seen, half-disco¬ 


vered on the Mttf of hi# dwoltiitg, with a Icmft ’ 
thin stuA in hie band, washing the ekimmiug 
of the sacred bird with of dOvouit admir 
ration. If any fetish worshipper of simUar 
tastes should succeed by deeo^ os is not 
uufrequentiy the case, in entrapping the fetish 
pigeon of his brother worshipper, then is there 
war from that hour between the two meik 

As we descend lower in the scale of society, 
of course wc find the standard of civilisation 
sinking in proportion; thus, the restraints 
which are i'«8])ected in Bk James's are totally 
despised in Bethnal-green. The two fetish 
pigeon-worbhipwrs, imitating unconsciously 
the example of the untutored savage, are unable 
to come to any satisfactory arrangement with¬ 
out the aid of blows; and so we go on, from year 
to year, w ith our little likes, our great anti* 
])athie8, our little weaknesses and onr little 
strenglii, our shallow doubts and *oar deep 
convictions, our virtnes and our crimes; 
and ])ossibIy it may turn out, when the 
great account is at length cast up, that 
tho petty history of one degree of latitude 
and longitude does not differ very materially 
from the petty history of another, and that 
tliere is not a wonderful difiTorence, after 
all, between white and whitey-brown, aud 
black, red, pink, olive, bine and yellow men. 

A PAIR OP SIAMESE KINGS. 

A VISIT to the stables of the royal elephants 
at Bankok, the capital of Siam, is a sight 
well worth wading for through the black 
sea of mud, known as a royal road. Sundry 
bheds arc roughly built of bamboo aud un¬ 
hewn timber; these face the first king’s 
palace; but, in spite of their proximity to 
loyalty, they arc Kept in a most disgraceful 
state, and seem to have been built witJiou any 
regard to order or convenience. Some of the 
elephants are magnificent fellows; others 
eomparatively small; all of them are patriots; 
for, wlien we visit cd them, they expressed 
great irritation at the sight of foreigners. They 
stamped and snorted. The keepers advised 
us to tlirow tliem some bundles of grass. 
The gr.iss is cut in lengths of about a foot 
and a halt, and is loosely tied in bundles of 
about a foot thick, which the elephant, taking 
up Willi ins trunk, grasps firmly apd beats 
repeatedly against one of his fore-legs, in 
order that insects m.ay be shaken out. llav- 
iiig taken this precaution, he places the 
bundle under one of hfa feet, and draws out 
from it, wibp after wisp, to eat at his leisure. 
The elephant goes through the busiuess of 
clearing his food from insects with an ex¬ 
pression of “There ! what do you tlmik of 
that i ” The keepers take the royal beasts 
out for a swim in tbe river every morning; 
and, when tliey rsturn, each elepliaiit walu 
into his swn stall and ties himself up. Two 
immense posts are fixed in each sejiarata 
stable, or stall; and lo these are fastened 
strong ropes, each %;-rangcd with a noose, ^ 
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into vrltich tlie elepliftnt plai^ bis leg, then, himself is very pnusevorthy. I was told ho 
having drawn the ro{M tightly with his insisted on writing a long and elaborate 
trunk, he ties it securely in a knot. The epistle to- the Queen of England (Whom 
keepers found it imposmble themselves to lie always styles with great affeotion his 
fasten the cords tightly enough, and thus, in Boyal Sister), in addition to an English trans- 
self-defence, were oompellcd to teach the lation of the Siamese IVeaty. 
animals to be their own gaolers. But might It may not be uninteresting to give here 
they not with equal skill untie themselves ? qu extract from the private joumm of the 
But this is an idea which never would occur consul, relating the first interview with his 
to such well-lraiKed animals. Majesty. 

*» ^ast^Hed ..g 

«ie White Elephant. The original Wlule i„ availing hall, a„ open ehed-Iike Imilding, used 
Elephant had died two years before. His 

on oAiimry oiraBions for the administration of justice, 
successor has little pretensions to be called were supplied with coffee, cakes, and fruit. On 
white, being of a dii-ty light red ; but he is cntcitfig tlio audicncc-liull I made a bow, by inclining 
only kept until a whiter beast can be found, tlic het^, and a sceond on reaching the carpet, on tlic 
should the king he so fortunate'as to obtain a edge of wliicli I was to scat myself. Tlic King sat on 
second one dm iilg his reign. The stables of a chair, placed on a raised plaiform, a foot or more in 
the first king contain sixty elephants; but we licigiit, and largo enough to nccommadate a small 
saw only a few, for it requires more than an nihle, on which was placed a plated candlestick with a 
ordinary share of enterprise to persevere in shade (which being dirty, his Slajesty wiped 
floundering among the mud. ‘’I™" *''* l-‘« k‘ t-hamlkereliicf), a small tea set, 

I spoke of the First King of Siam. That of wh.ehhis Maje.tr was smoking), writing 

cf i. _ i. ”_'in matcniiia, and oLlicr objeeU for ornament or iisp. 

Siam has two kin^, most people know. Ihe greater height than the plat- 

First and Second King of biam are brothers, carved and gilded, and behind this a 

and sons of a l-oyal mother. As such, they gecond throne, still more elevated and elaborately 
are of eqnul rank ; but, as there cau only be, adorned, looking somewhat like, or rather remindin^r 
I one reigning monarch, the precedence is I one of, the organ-loft-in a euihedral. To the right 
I given to the elder brotlier, the younger being | and left of the lahlc were servants bearing fens, swords 
the heir apparent to the throne. The Second' of state, betel-luaf bn.vrs, and so forth, and on the right 
King draws a smaller revenue than his | and left—from within a few yards of the platform to 
brother, luid it is, moreover, under the First d*® 1‘nll door—were nobles and ministers of state, the 
King’s control. He has his own soldiers, his nmst exalted in rank being foremost, but all—every 
own palace, and keeps up an almost equal I'cson “> die hall—uitliout exception, save the King 
amount of stale. The same prostrations lUld oirs^-'ves, m. their hands, knees, and feces, a jHisi- 
ceremonials are observed in the presence of 1'"" "T '"i®’ ,‘>‘"8 »“ 

both; the only difference between the two ev.i «V v! T ^ 

being tliat the elder brother actually governs 111 ,Majesty was not 
the kingdom, though the youuger hits a voice I pcrsoiml'bejjuty, but was rendered coii- 

^ iB all public matters, aud no important state spicuouB by bis fingers, on which wero rings set with 
affair can be settled witliout his approval. diamonds of Hiiiucrisc size, and seemingly of great 
It is singular to obserw the great diffe- valueulsil brooches of precious stones and gold, uhich 
reuce between the palaces, grounds, and conKned the breast of an under garment of muslin 
troops of the First and Second Kings. The which he wore beneath a jacket of cloth of green ami 
King Number One loves pomp and display, Before the piineipal throne was a large curtain 

and appetirs to possess little of the innate »f a rich nianufuciure of dark red atid gold, and drawn 
refinement and consistency which so emi- hall, along a simple cord. A 

nentlv characterise his younger brother.! «ght, covered by 

Bothire remarkably in advance of their age 

j X- !-• 1 I • X ti* __—c of the cloth beitiu raised to a point lu the centre, much 

and country; highly intellipnt men, who ,,dies caivy their poeket-handkerchiefe, to display 
have cMt asnle entirely the sel.-satished ihe beauty of the febric. A Chinese carpet covered 
spirit 0^ a half-wild people. ^ ^ ^ tJio lower cud, and a more costly fabric, probably of 

The Secoml King excels the First in in- western manufacture, the upper part of the floor, and 
tellectiial attainments. King Number One the walls and unoccupied portions of tho room were 
may he considered decidedly clever, but is adorned by a great variety of articles,of vertu, collected 
exti-emely superficial in his knowledge, and and presented, it seemed, from many parts of the 
hill self-conceit is a great barrier to his ad- world, but principally from Europe and America, aa 
'qi^cement. By the assistnnee of the Arne- indiscriminately arranged and heterogeneous assort- 
-I'icanmUsionaries.he lias acquired a smiitter- ment—statesmen and danseuws, iron gaiden dudni,, 
« ing of most subjects, and even a slight ehfsts of drawers, dressmg-tablc^ chcval glasses, astro- 
* knowledge of Latin and Greek, of which he ™truments, 

I is verv nroud He writes Endiali with 8»W- 1 was accompmied by Messrs. Bell,Fon-est, 
Xiffi ml oil lU ^ 1- ^ ‘'y * Portuguese half-caste Imnifet 

difficulty, and loo onb all the dictionary „n,„ed Victor, and seated myself with my legs behind 

‘-t. ■which he strings togethei'i m & way me, as comfortably at cireuirftanres would permit, and 

r^ilhat renders the sense far from plain. The when the King was not addressing me, with my ibms 
*''i»r8eyeranee,i however, with wluoh he gets crossed. * • * The entrance .pavement oatsidi^waa 
I..- v]|^is official letterSr writing every word i filled with soldiers divssed in the Evropdaa stylo, but 
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not verjr well drilled, nor neatly and unirormly ckd^ ; 
add a 1>tnd of nmole, execrably dwcordant, blew b- 
blast of admlmdon when bis Mujesiy retir^. The 
proebedings, thoogb solemn, wore also soineubat lodi* 
crous, from the apparent design of (he whole to impress 
the .urnippreciating subject of the audience with a sense 
of awe at this barbaric luagnificenee. A few minutes 
after the conclusion of this public audience I s'isited 
his Majesty in his private sitting-room. We sat be¬ 
hind a table covered by a stand, which seemed intcndAl 
for a set of decorative dinner plate, and behind the 
King, on his left, were two figures about three feet 
high, representing the Queen of Great Britain and the 
Biincu Consort, dressed iu gaudy attire, and adorned 
with the blue ribbon. Before iiim weie a niiuilfcr of 
nick-nacks ; a jade stone teapot containing sherry, and 
a small gold case richly adorned and jewelled, Mlding 
tablets Slid writing materials. The room, which was 
small, was filled with costly articles of Eurojieari manu¬ 
facture, including a valuable astiononiica] clock. His 
Majesty showed us likenesses of himself and bis Queen 
Consort, executed in daguerreotype a short time before, 
by one of tho Roman ('alliolic missionaries; that of 
the Queen Consort must have had a handsonio original. 
Hu then conversed on the feats of his ancestors, and 
enlarged on the doings of one in connection witli some 
place tho name of which I could not catcii, desiring 
Mr. Hunter to write down the name of Constantino 
Falcon, once Prime Minister of .Siam. He asked 
several questions regarding my residence at Hong 
Kong, and the time I liad held my appointment, &c.; 
but his Majesty's mind ap|icarcd priiiciiiaily occupied 
with hopes and fears regarding copies of Ins royal like¬ 
ness which were to he executed iu London; and with 
archiDological details in connection with tho places and 
di nasties of the kingdom he governs.” 

Tltc First King Lad a fancy for exhibiting 
his dignity by keepj^g those with whom he 
had appointed audiences two or three hours 
iu waiting. It was thought necessary to put 
a stop to this practice, and his Majesty was 
given to understand tj^atthe Hritisli cot.sul 
bad his own duties to jiciform, and could not 
be expected to dance attendance in the royal 
waiting-room, beyond a reasonable time. 
When an appointment had theiefure been 
made on one occasion, and an unusual delay 
occurreil, a page was sent by the King witli 
a little note, written in pencil, as follows: 

“ Mr. Consul, —I am very mneli sorry to keep yon 
in waiting; biit^my Royal body is visiicd by super¬ 
human agency, with a fit of colic, and so 1 request that 
yon will delay until that it is ameliorated. 

“ P. P. M. Mokgkut, Rex, M. S.” 

Once, wl&n the Second King invited us to! 
his house, according to the usual custom, a 
boat, resembling tliose belonging to the 
nobles, was sent to convey us. The royal 
canoes differ slightly from these; tliey are 
very long, and paddled by from forty to sixty 
men; over the centre is a canopy of crimson 
cloth bordered with gold, and from this hang 
ourtains of cloth of gold, which, when drawn, 
eptiicly conceal those within. In these boats 
tliei'e appear to be no seats, the occujiaut 
m^Iy reclining on a carpet, and having for 
support a Siamese pillow more or less em- 
broidereci. Suidi pillows are of curious con- 


‘Struction. The frame is composed of bamboo 
and light cane^worfc, in a triangular fom,, 
each end being straight and covered ’'^‘th 
embroideiy; over the sides is stretclwd red 
deer-skin, varnished. The back rests very 
comfortably on one side of the triangle, the 
base of which is on the floor. Supports of 
this kind are, of course, not fit to sleep upon; 
at night, the natives use a long narrow pillow 
also made on a frame, covered with polished 
leatlier. 

To return, liowever, to our visit to King 
Number Two. We were received at the 
landing-place by Captain K.,’the officer in 
charge of the Second Kiii'g’s troops, who led 
ns to a sort of open waiung-room, in which 
chairs had been placed for our accommodation. 
We had not been there many minutes before 
there was a great stir among the attendants 
present, and then, suddenly, they, vanished 
as if by enchantment. Captain K. then 
informed us that the First King wits about 
to pass, on a visit of ceremony, to some of the 
neighbouring watts or temples, and it being 
contrary to etiquette for any person to 
remain on tlie platform on which we were 
sitting, while his Majesty passed, it would be 
necessary for us to move into an adjoining room. 

The Siamese dread of being placed above 
their superiors amounts to a passion. To 
such an extent is the idea carried, that no 
bridges are allowed to be permanently built 
in Bangkok. Across the numerous creeks 
a single plank is thrown, which on the 
approach of any person of rank is removed, 
that there may be no chance of suck a 
disaster happening as that any one should 
stand above him. For tlie same reason, their 
houses are all built on the ground floor, 
because no superior could permit an inferiqr 
anywhere in the town to go into an upper 
room while he himself was in a lower one. 
Of course, the lotver classes carry this prac¬ 
tice to a great extreme, and when we entered 
the room into which wo were shown, we 
found them nil, the women and cliildreb, 
lying on their faces, although a wooden par¬ 
tition separated them from the platform, and 
it was impossible for them to see the King. 
These women h.ad been sent to wait'on me, 
and the chief, who appeared to be a kind of 
female officer, wearied me with questions, 
and noisy officiousness. She seemed *10 have 
great control over the others, many of whom 
were quite young, and some really pretty. 

The King’s procession passed quite close 
to us, and we were well able to see it. It 
consisted of about twelve large boats, all 
having the royal canopy; but, of course, none 
so richly ornamented as the one or two 
occupied by the King and his ministers. 
The first two contained musicians, and were 
followed by two others with nobles; thmi 
appeared the King% boat: his Majesty, by 
his gestidblatiun, seemed to he talking most 
earnestly on some subject, while four nobles, 
prostrate before him, did not venture to look 
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tip. *rhe procpsston was closed by four ether I was introdneed td the Ring's favourite 
boats cuiitaining nobles and attendants, wife, a stouC^ good*natnred lady of e'i^t-'and> 
This was comparatively nn unimportant tliirty, who must, in her time, have been a 
visit, but once a-year both kings visit all the well-looking dame. Slw had with her one 
temples, and the processions are conducted of her children, a fine, intelligent litde girl of 
with great pomp and state. six years old, who had as her- companion a 

Not long after his Majesty had passed, half-sister, daughter of the king by another 
having received word that the Second King wife, and born on the same day with herself, 
was ready, we followed Captain K. and the Both were very pretty bright-looking little 
messenger into tjie inner palace. All pro- things, and it was amnsing to watch them 
conceived notions of such a habitation were chattering together like ’two little' birds, 
dispelled by surprise at finding a pretty moving tlieir tiny hands with much grace, as 
comniodions and well-built house, neatly and if to^give life to what they said. These little 
elegantly fuiiiished in the Bnglish style, creatures were covered with jewels and 
The King met us at the drawing-room door, chains of all soi'ts ; one of tliera had on no 
and on my introduction to him, bowed and) less than eiglit gold cliaiiis, four of which 
shook hands, with the ease of an English i were set with jnccious stones. The tiny 

S ntlenian, and with much gr.sce and dignity.! fingers, too, were adorned with fairy rings, 
Viting ns within, after a little conversation, [ all of whicii looked pretty and bright, but to 
he showed us his rooms, apj)earing greatly, our ideas, of coarse, unnatural. The reigning 
pleased when we admired anytliing which' favourite was an intelligent woman, and 
afterwards proved to be his own design, as! seemed quite at her ease in the company of 
executed by' the native workmen. Every foreign gentlemen,botrayingneither awkward 
part of the house had been planned by him- nervousness, nor any forwardness. In the 
self, and built under his personal super- presence of the King, she remained on hei* 
intendence, and considering that all his ideas knees, never presuming for a moment to 


of English architecture had been gathered stand; and during luncheon, wIiLle wC were 
from pictures in the Illustrated London ' seated remnd the table, she, with the King’s 
News, and that he had to contend witli; eldest d.aughters and their attendants, re- 
Siamese idleness and stupidity, no small cre-j maiiied at a wide distance, sprawling on the 
dit is due to him. In the dining-room the' ground after the most approved Siamese 
wainscot was divided into panels, upon each custom. We were waited upon by servants 
of which was a carved group of fruit and standing, and the dishes were handed round 
. flowers; the designs for these had been taken just .as at an English table, 
from those engraved ill the Art-ITuion Joui’-1 All the table appointments were very 
nal, and were wonderfully well executed. i handsome and well-chasen, even to tlie fine 
The King spoke but little, yet expressed ' damask table-clotli and najAins. His Majesty 
himself well and correctly when he did say made tea and coffee for us at tlie head of his 
anything. I was pleased by hia manners, board, using for this purpose a very hand- 
which were peculiarly courteous and gentle- !^orae service, whfch«luid been amongst the 
manly, and at the same time unassuming. His royal presents sent from England to the 
Majesty does not chew b^eJ, so that he is; Kings of .Siam. He appearetl to he diffident 
not disfigured, as other Siamese are, by black about speaking English, but his accent was 
teeth and red-streaked mouth. He is a man i particularly good, and everything he said 
of aliout five-anJ-forty, stout and well-made, ‘ was expressed in well-diosen words. He 
very upright, but not talk His countenance 1 showed ns with great* pride over his 
is veiy pleasing, and from his kind smile 11 museuin, in which were collected a variety of 
should judge him to be of very amiable: models of machinery, and a miniature steam- 
temj)d^. A little circumstance which occurred ’ engine, kept in exquisite order. The most 
during our visit confirmed this opinion. A j striking fact on entering the house was the 
female servant, who had come with us in j beautiful cleanliness and order, with which 
charge of my little girl, was taken ill during I everything was arranged. Nothing jarred 
our visit and vfainted away. I knew nothing j upon the eye os incorrect or ouft of place, 
about tl.e matter until one of the female | and to those wlio are acquainted ’with the 
attendants took my hand and dragged me to peculiarities of the oriental cliarncter, this 
the place where she lay, surrounded by about will be appreciated as an uneominoii trait, 
a dozen women, who all seemed to be much There can be no doubt that the Second 
distressed at her condition. 1 immediately King of Siam is a most interesting and 
applied cold water, and in a little while she remarkable person, and that he far surpasses 
could sit up; by this time the King had his royal brother, not only in literary and 
come to eee what was the lualter. He was' scientific attainments, but hi moral eliaracter. 
much concerned about the woman, and with His present position in the country is a very 
his own hands gave her q^imphor aud rubbed anomalous one, and for this reason be keeps 
her palms, not resting till he ^saw her much in the background. In the event of 
thoroughly restored. I must add, that the his succeeding to the tiirone, the interestS’Of 
dauisbl in question was a negro, anything but foreigners will doubtless be much advadoed^ 
young or p^ty. 1 At present^ they stand upon .a soxaewhat 
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ptttKnoaa fbofriog, hsDjging, as they do, opon 
the will of a. niaii who has ahaolote antliority | 
orei- the lives of his subjects, and who: 
possesses not the desirable quality of bein" 
able to hold in check a temper willful and 
capdeious, not to say crueL Thus there is a 
constant danger of his infringing upon the 
rights of foreignera in more ways than one, 
should his anger at any time inadvertently 
be rous^. , 

Q'he Second King’s eldest son and heir 
presumptive to the crown, the Prince George, 
is a tine youth. He has not yet abown,aiiy 
symptom of having inherited his fatlier’s 
love for' foreign languages and liteni^ure, 
except in so far as they minister to his own 
convenience and amnsemeat. Up to the 
present time, his principal interest lias been 
shown in every kind of athletic sji irt, and 
especially iu riding, wherein he excels. 

EVEKYTHII^G AFTER ITS KIND. 

Eveuttiukg after its kind, is the unchang¬ 
ing law which pervades the organic wovlil. 
Although, from its being constantly before our 
eyes, we pay it little heed, its absolute sway 
over every particle of created matter is one of 
the oliief wonders of science. We are accus¬ 
tomed to mark the laws of the chemical 
affinity which produces many changes of 
shape and colour; but wo are apt to jiass 
over, unnoticed, the power of self-preservation 
whicli resists the disturbing force of chemical 
attraction, and urges all the particles of a 
crystal, for example, ts) adhere firmly together 
in one definite foi^. Divide it as }ou will, 
gi'ind it to the finest powder, mix with it a 
thousand other substances, and then, by dis¬ 
solving it in water, allow its innate pouer to' 
act, and as the water evaporates the crystal 
will be formed again, ever and always iu the 
same mathemuticai figure which it had before. 
Nay, more ; break off a portion, and so mar 
tbe beauty of its form : when it meets with its 
kind in solution, the loss is repaired, and the 
figure of the crystal is made perfect again, 
before any increase of its size tiikes place. 

Why suiplmte of potash should always 
assume the form of six-eided prisms, and 
bicarbonate of potass that of eiglit-sided 
prisms, we, of course, do not know, any more 
tiiuD we kigow the full reason of anytiiiug else. 
But it is certain that every substance iu the 
created world does manifest a tendency 
to keep itself uninjured, and to assume the 
most perfect form of which it is susceptible— 
always after its kind. From the smallest crys¬ 
tal which the microscope can show us, to the 
most perfected of created beings—man h imself 
—the same absolute imiividuality is present. 

A pure crystal will never assume a figure 
not its own, any more than will an acorn 

g x>w up into an ash-tree, or a bird spring 
om a quadruped. There would seem to be 
no difference'in the nature of the powi'r ; but 
M we ascend in ^e setde of weatiid beings, it 


is very much more clearly and beautifully 
manifested, What is more wonderful, when 
we consider it rightly, than to oentraat the 
development of an acorn and a chestnut? 
They do not seem to differ mnoh, except in 
shape. They are both put into tbe same 
ground; tliey are both exposed to the same 
infiuoilces, and the same materiak are offered 
to them both. Tlie acorn seizes on these 
materials, and, by the life thpt is in it, mouida 
them into an oak-tree similar in form and, 
size fo its parent; similar also in the length 
of time through wliicU it must pass before it 
arrives at maturity, subject* to tbe same 
diseases, and destined to die at about the same 
age as tlie tree from which it sprung. Yet, 
not to die witil it has transmitted to its 
ripened fruit a portion of the smiie energy 
by which it also may run tlie same course. 
The chestnut also alisorbs into itself the aame 
materials as did the acorii. But tlie energy 
at work is utterly different, and it Tiioulds 
them into a tree of another kind. The onq 
lakes tlie dust of the earth and makes of ife 
an oak ; tho other takes tbe same dust and 
makes of it a chestnut-tree. Call this power 
life, organic force, rational creative force, or 
gerni-jiower, we do not understand it by one 
name better than by another. We only know 
that every varied form iu nature is tlie expo¬ 
nent or outward inanifestation of a separate 
perfectly distinct force ; the great law of 
tliese powers being their complete indi¬ 
viduality, each “ after its kind.” 

There liave been learned men who, in tra¬ 
cing tho ascent from the lower forms of 
animated nature to the higher, have endea¬ 
voured to prove tliat eacli grade might be 
made, by cultivation, and under favourable 
circumstances, to attain to tlie excellences 
of the grade above it. Tliey liave almost im¬ 
plied the possibili^ of getting amonkey’sgreat 
toes to expand into thumbs, and graduidly 
to develop him into a man. But this doc¬ 
trine is utterly unsupported -by facts. Tliere 
is always manifested by the germ-power a 
striving after perfection, an untiring effort to 
cast out any disturbing or contaminating 
iullueiice, but always strictly “ after its kind;” 
not to attain to the excellences of auotlier I'sue. 

I If a part of tlie body of an animal be 
destroyed, there will be an effort to repair 
tbe loss. And it seems tliat ^lie iliore the 
energy of the germ-power is exhausted in 
perfecting the development of an animal, the 
less is it able to reproduce the imrts of the 
body which may liave been accidentally lost. 
In man, a broken bone will be united by 
new boue, and a few other piuts will be re¬ 
paired by new substance. But if his leg be 
amputated be must be content witii an artt- 
firial one, A lobster, however, will not 
mourn the loss of Ijjs claw for tlie rest of bk 
life; for another claw will grow; and, if 
you cut a worm in half, as every school-boy 
knows, both parts will live. Siill, however 
active tbe vital eue^y may be, the law is ^ 
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iaviolfite. Each indmdnal repeata exactly poach ia obaetr^ to'probrade, 
its parent form, pnasea through the same dually elongatea itaelf in a .curved towtioa.- 
txansitions, from one atage of development A little further on, a nmUar pouw la ae^ 
te anothei', runa the aame courae, attains to which alao elongates itael^ and direota m- 
about the aame size, lives to about the aame course unerringly to meet its feUoif. At roe • 
age ; then, having in its turn,' transmitted crown of the arch they unite, the partition ^ 
to othhr individuals the same unchauge* wall at their closed ends clears away, wd* 
able germ-power, dies. a perfect archeil tube is formed, through 

One of the best known inst.ances of the wiiich the blood flows. From the crown of 
almost uuextinguishable vitality of germ- two adjacent arches aimUar outoowing 
power is witnessed in the Hydra viridis. It pouches arise, converge, unite ; and m this 
would ^most seem that any liUle bit that way gianulationa are aupplied with blood, 
has once been alive, has the power of repro- The wonder of this process la: how, in a 
ducing a perfect animal. Trembley, the day, a hundred or more of these fine loops 
naturalist, cut a hydra into four pieces, of membranous tube less than jijsg of au 
Each became a perfect hydra. He cut up inch ‘in diameter, should be upraised, not 
these, while they were growing, with the by any force of pressure, but each, by a' 
same result, until from one hydra he had living growth and development, 
obtained fifty, all complete, and all capable of Su|>pose one of these outgrowing blood- 
multiplying by gemmation in the natural vessels should be injured and should burat. 
way. But more extraordinary still was the The minute blood-globules will escape and lie 
result of splitting one into seven parts, leav- in a confused mass! But only for a short 
ing them connected by the tail. The hydra time. Tliese little globules of blood are 
became seven-headed, and Trembley saw them alive; and, by' their own indwelling energy 
all eating at the same time. He cut oflf the they will arrange themselves in the line j 
seven heads, and, hydra-like, they sj)rang which the vessel should have t^en, cbau- 
forth again. ‘^Even the fabulist dared not neling out a way for themselves, through the j 
invent such a prodigy as the naturalist now granulation cells, until a membraneous wall j 
saw. .The heads of the Leruasan hydra is formed around them, and the arch is com- j 
perished after excision, the heads of this hydra pleted as before. We see, in this instenoe, a 
grew for themselves bodies, and multiplied characteristic of the animated germ, that it is 
with as much vigour as their parent trunk,” dilfused through many parts, causing thorn 
Probably this power of reproducing a to concur in the right time and measure to 
perfect animal from a small part of one is the attainment of the perfect design. Au 
one of the methods by which creatures animal is not developed as a tree grows; 
so eudow'ed presei’ve their race from being but all the parts—the bl^od and the vessels in 
destroyed by the unimals who feed upon which it is to flow, the nervies and muscles, im 
them. Wlieu one of the brittle slar-fislics well as the different limbs of the body— 
breaks itself to pieces, it disappoints the are being formed at the same time ; creative 
naturalist who is becking for B[>ecimens. But energy presiding oter^very part, and causing 
nothing can be more satisfactory to a crea- them all to combine in one harmonious de- 
ture about to be devoured, bj' a ravenous velopmen^^ 

enemy, than to break off a fittle bit for him, lu the repair of injuries, not only ia tto 
and then spring up again, not one individual, loss supplied by the right material, but the 
ljut a dozen. new tissue is always of the same age as that 

This power of multiplication is confined to which it replaces. The skin of an adult will 
those creatures whose structure is compara- not be replaced by the delicate skin of'du 
tively very simple. In the higher forms the infant. In the reproduction of the foot of a 

f erni-power is expended in the development, lizard, it grows at once ^ into the full diineft- 
D man it is only equal to the preser- sions of the part, according to the age of the 
vation of the integrity of the body, and animal. And Spallanzani mentions that ^nen 
not to the reproduction of any large part a salamauder’a leg is removed, the new limb 
that maybe lost. But the process of repair will be developed in form and strwture, like 
illustrates very beautifully the manner in the larva; but, as to size, it wul, from the 
which the germ-power communicates, to beginning, be develoiied to the full propor- 
evory particle of matter, its own charac- tions of the animal ^ 

teriatic life. In the healing of a large open As no amount of cultivation, or ony Wmbi- 
wouiid||4jbe first step is the efliision of a semi- nation of favourable circumstances will 
fluidJl^tanoe, consisting of layers of minute do more than produce a perwot mdiyiimal of 
eejijf|Troni which are to be produced granula- its own speoies, and never develop it in ^y 
tibns; that is, small round projections which characteristic of a superior cIms ; so, with 
grow up to replace the loss of sul^stance which regard to the instincts and diepwitione of 
^ the disease has occasioned. To form tiieae, animals, the same lay prevails. You may,, 
it is necessary that blood-vessels should be indeed, tame one individual of any race, a* a 
fSent into the cellular substance, which are Honor a hear, and make h|m know bisina^cr, 
tms, formed. On the side of a blood-vessel and be gentle and obedient to him. Btt^' 
lying under the cells, a small swelling or turn the lion intp hie native forest again, and 
a * ' 
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THE BBITISH LION IN A WEAK ASPECT. m 


l«k tbe pangs of hunger awaken his natural 
disposition, and the woods will <Hice more 
resound with his roar, and he obey the dic¬ 
tates of lus appetite as unsompulously as 
ever. Even if an individual could be changed 
in these respects, the change would not be 
transmitted to his offspring. The lion’s cubs 
would be as genuine lions as though their 
parent had never left his African home. • 

The natural temper of a hofhe is quite 
different; however wild he may be, he is 
not fierce. “When an Americ.au hunter 
wishes for a steed, he merely rides iulo a 
troop of wUd horses, flings his lasso over 
one of them, mounts him, and allows him to 
fly over the plain until he has fairly failhued 
himself; then, without care, without instruc¬ 
tion, in defiance of all the laws of habit, he is 
found perfectly quiet and manageable, and 
ever after continues so.” We shall tind the 
same thing true with respect to all domesti¬ 
cated animals. They have been originally 
tamed from their state of wild freedom, but 
no change has been effected in their nature. 
The most striking instance of altered habits 
is preseuted in the dog, if he indeed be a 
domesticated wolf. The similarity between 
the animals is very great; their skeletons 
lieing almost exactly uniform: both are born 
blind, and both first see the light on the tenth 
or twelfth day. Their average length of life 
also is the same. But, if they be blood rela¬ 
tions, wo do not find any new nature in the 
dog, for his wild cousin will, under projier 
tre.itmeut, manifest os much gentleness and 
afleclion as himself. M. Cuvier has recorded 
the history of a pe* wolf, which, after eighteen 
months of absence heard his master's voice in 
the crowd who were visiting the place of his 
confinement, and insti^itly recognised hini' 
with extravagant deiuouatrations of joy. lie 
was again parted from his niastei,,aud was 
wretched. A dog was given him as a com¬ 
panion, and they lived luvppily togel her. But 
once again the old familiar tone was he.n‘d, 
the faitliful wolf rushed to his master, licked 
his face, and uttered such cries of joy that 
the spectators were affected to tears. 

THE BEITISH LION IN A WEAK 
ASPECT. 

I WANT to be heard upon a grievance, I 
want to epter loud out-speaking ]>rotcat, 
as Mr. Carlyle puts it, against a monstrous 
mill-stone, which I am forced to bear about 
niy neck. My soul revolts against the bur¬ 
den, and 1 must speak. 

That perBomtl pronoun is respectfully put 
to stand for the British Lion colK ctivciy, and 
the mill-stone, carried by the noble brute, is 
as a type and figure of the whole dining-out 
nuisance, the saildle of mutton nuisauce, and 
the choking cravat nuisance. 1 am sick of 
the whole system ; I want to see it abolished. 
Let me then be the British Lion, for a short 
spaa merely, while 1 state the grievance of the 
noble quadruped. 


To begin. I am a 'fisther o’ family lion, a 
duly assessed, rate-paying, and eminently 
respectable lion ; a lion that has been sides¬ 
man and churchwarden in his day; a lion 
with high neckcloth and deep breeches’ 
pockets, and bearing in front something 
that is fair and round and with fat capon 
lined; a lion that goes every day into the 
city; a lion that griiiubles, bat still pays. 
This is my picture. I am this British king of 
beasts; and, of course, haVe a fine, portly 
lioness at home, to keep house for me, and 
rule the roast, as it is pleasantly teimed. 

If the partner of my joys fimited herself 
strictly to this culinary dominion, I should 
have no just cause of complaint; but she 
interprets th^ po])ular turn of e\i>ressiou in 
a much wider sense. I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the generic word roast includes 
my person ; not mine only, hut ev^ry living 
thing under the loof. Which brings me to 
the fact that there are yoiing lionesses loo,— 
ripe, playful things, full of bouncing spirits, 
and excellent at making the old Tiou pay 
handsomely,—^through the nose perhaps, aa 
they irreverently have it. With sorrow 
must I admit it, that these young creatures 
with their parent are more than enough for 
the aged sire. Though that inoffensive jier- 
son is in the Inabit—on emerging from his 
study late at night—of discovering lus hall 
blocked up with great ghostly cases, ob¬ 
viously holding costly ai tides for femalo 
wear ; though he is frequently brushed past i 
in broad dav-light on his own staircase by j 
persons of singularly gentlemanlike bearing i 
and courteous address (whom he knows by i 
Instinct to be attached to the eskablishmeut I 
of Messrs. Flounce and Company) ; still has 
he trained liiiusdf to a certain reticence and 
wise forbetiraiice of indiscreet questioning, 
lie knows that the pi oper seasons these 
gentlemanly persons will wait upon him with 
their written statements, and kindly enter 
into all details that he may require. But 
away witli disguise and circumlocution ! 
The jilaiti, unvaruished truth is, that 1 may 
not call a strongly-marked feature of tiie 
human countenance, my own. I have not 
the fee, so to speak, of that prominent organ. i 

But the miil-slone 1 Ah ! 1 must come to 
the mill-stone at once. 

It is of a blight summer moi;^ing,*aud the 
Lion htus come down in unusual spirits to his 
snowy table-cloth, his good fire, his happy 
hearth, and his Tiiuea newspn|)er. Some¬ 
way, he 18 in unusually good spirits, and 
through the progress of the meal, is given to 
much unmeaning jocosity and wit of siiiall 
point and flavour. Unsuspecting Lion, how¬ 
ever, does not perceive that from those 
present there comes an amount of adhesion 
almost unnaturaL The young creatures 
enter into their sire’s drolleries with a 
strange ^nd nnwoiiteil npiireciation. He 
thinks of the late Mr. Luttrcl and other 
comic after-dumer men, and is not sni'e 
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whether there be not, after all, that fanny 
Vein npoii hie property, lying unworked all 
while. Perhaps be had beet set aboat 
ainkiiig ti ehatl at once. Who knows, but— 

or a sudden the Lioness who has been clat¬ 
tering the cups noisily, addresses one of her 
youngwith: “JaMondayan open night,dear? ’’ 

*• Party. Hey ? — Sweetheaita. Hey ? ” 
The British Lion says, cbcerfidly, still 
thinking of that funny shaft he wa.s to open 
presently. * 

“We hare lieen accepting hospitality — 
mncli hospitality—^at the hands of our good 
friends and neighbours.” The Lioness pro¬ 
ceeds to Siiy : “ Nothing could be kinder, I 
must say tliat.” 

Here the faintest glimmering in the world 
of what this grateful franie of hiiiid portends 
begins to strike on the Britisli Lion. Who sits 
in his chair with his mouth open watting fur 
more. " 

“It is time to think of I’etumiug Iheso 
civilities,” the Lioness cuiitinnes, liurr^ing 
to the point, “Monday would be an excellent 
day, and we could have iti Sonfflet the nian- 
couk, and Bowles, who wailed at Lord Old- 
c.natleH, you know, and only fourteen, includ¬ 
ing ourselves.” 

The British Lion secs it all now, only too 
clearly. He is cruslied for ih it day and for 
many days to come. He will sink no funny 
shaft upon his property this time. He is, as 
it were, stricken ot a he-ip. 

The Lioness has it all hv rote, and can rnn 
it off upon her fingers with a str.uige glil>- 
Dess, No sneh marvel in that: taking into 
account that, for days back, the vaiious 
points have been discussed and nicely weighed 
m ujiper chambers at eai ly morn and dewy 
eve: as well as at that inysterioas hour of 
couiideuce when hair falls down upon 
ahouldcis, and wliat has been tightened all 
day long is set free, and coifeeiitric steel hoops 
collapse for the night like Oliiiiese lanterns. 

At such unrestrained hours had tlie young 
Lionesses arranged all thiiigs,ma])ping out the 
whole dinner chart—so to sfieak—ilrawing 
up gastrouoiuiu bill of particnlais to be set 
befo^i^ their ill-omened su-e. Who was to he 
bidden to the feast—who excluded—who were 
to be mated in prmdial wedlock that is, 
who was to be given to the Lion sire—(point 
fonglit ,out with nr ch fierce contention)—in 
what Older was th< procesbiun to move down¬ 
ward. All these grave matters had been 
settled with extraordinary exactitude before 
introduction of the Bilk The passing of the 
measure through the House was, indeed, but 
an idle sham — a poor deceit to save appear¬ 
ances. 

The Lionesses bad it all their own way. 
It was read a third titpe, and passed 
through committee, triumphantly, that very 
momnig. Faint gurgliiig from the throat 
of the British Lion, being the* only re- 
seniblanee of an onposiliun. Poor king of 
beasts !. him tniuk, with feeble smile. 


of the Briton's rosary,—an 
house is his caetle 1 nnfeeling, mocking aatr I 
To be amended without as hour's delay. fiSi 
castle, indeed; who hae not so much ^ss the 
fee simple of one most prominent fealitue of 
the human countenance. 

Let him then bow down bis head de¬ 
cently and receive the £ii,tal stroke, for his 
^our is come. So farewell jocosity, farewell 
]ileasaiit quips and cranks, for a week at least 1 

But this is turning of tlie British Lion into 
a pure liiinx—wanton blackening of the noble 
beast. Who,, as the world well knows, is of 
an fopeu-hamled, lavish, and hospitable tem¬ 
perament ; ^always glad to see his friends 
leflfected in his mahogany. Far be it from 
me SI) to asperse him. But though ho loves 
such music as “Jones, my boy, glass of wine; 
another cut of mutton, Junes, my boy.” 
And tboiigb he is overjoyed to see “Jones, 
my boy,” snugly, as it were, of a Sunday and 
holiday, still, I can speak for the British 
Lion that he shrinks appalled from the cold 
feasts and stately poiiiiis of the formal party 
—from the cruel violation of the holiest aanc- 
tu.aiios—even that of master’s study, and 
from the utter uniiingingot allthings,iinman 
and divine, in the establishment. 'I'liere is 
carnival in the house for the time being. 
'J'here is a free Jacobinism abroad; and 
the lliglits of Man (women mostly) aie ram¬ 
pant. Tlie lawful pi Of irietor is addressed in 
free and familial' language, and, for the nonce, 
becomes plain (Jitizen Jiion. Against such 
monstrous ptinciples he altogether piotests. 

Taking it now that ^lie Lion has his mill¬ 
stone about Ids neck, anil pyoperly secured 
behind, 1 will suppose an iiiterv.il ot five days 
to have clafisod, and the curtain to be rising 
slowly upon the sccopd act of the piece. The 
scene refiresents a room in the baron's castle, 
—no other, indeed, than the baron’s own room, 
—but utterly wrecked What a change within 
a few hours! No longer trim and shifv-shape, 
with pafiers tied up orderly, and books 
ranged regimentally—with desk and toilet 
apparatus, hat brushes, and file of boots, 
all symmetrical and in tbeir profier places. 
AH gone now, of Unit eventful Monday mom- 
day of the feast! The Septembrists have 
burst in .and done their work. They have 
gutted the placa The desk has been forced 
to shut by persons ignorant of ^ts peculiar 
piincifilo, and baa its hinges wreuriied off 
The Imots have been thrown out^ and will be 
beieafter gradually recovered one by one. 
'i'he pafiers crumpled and. orunebeu into 
wisps, will be never heard of again. Tsirible 
ruin ! Uiifoeliug wreckers I who liare taken 
cruel advantage of the few minutes the Lion 
lias been out. 

It is indeed the momiog of the FesfeivnL 
When the Lion re-enters lie will, iu lUl pno- 
bability, have the door opened to him by a 
genUemau hitherto not in his employmantr— 
a person in a sort of morning deshabille, 
cleanly apron, dnd sh'irt sleeves. This w 
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Bowleg tho dUtingnished waiter, whom mj I Already ie there a eteam and aavonr through 
Lord Oldcaatle takes on when he sees com-, the house, Soup is being generated below. 




ease and aplomb to be attained by moving in | 
upper cirelea It is to be feared he will^ 
ignore the British Lion for that festival — 
overlooking him utterly, with well-bied indif- 
ferenoe—the Lioness is the person through 
whom he would desire all suggestions to come. 

There is a hamper unloading at the top of, 
the kiteben-staii’s. Strange men are busy ! 
taking out champagne and claret glasses, and | 
ranging them in files. They arc littering the 
whole place with straw. It is not nnliVIy' 
that these articles are merely on hire, and 
will he taken aw.ay after the festival JJot 
unlikely, either, that the geulleman who will 
arrive later in a cab, with grecn-b.iize bags 
containing articles of plate—an 6i)ergne and 
plateau, to wit—may have been good enough 
to permit the usuftuct merely ol Lis' 
goods. iJis cab will, in all human prohabi- [ 
uty, come privily on tie moi-row, undercover i 
of darkness, and take tliem home. ' 

T'he Lioness has exti-aordinary energy and 
powers of mind. She is now in the kiiehen, 
now' in tho parlour, now evciy where. She 
has interviews with the head ol tlio waiting 
interest, and with the dislingnislieil arlist 
who will Buperintciid llic ineparations. jVI. 
Sonlfiet has graduated in Pans, and hasgood- 
uatu redly consented to Like an interest in 
the occasion. l 

The British Lion, who has been liangingj 
about doors and passages in a forlorn sort ut j 
way, hears the distinguished artist stating, 
what he will require,aiu a haughty impera¬ 
tive tone. It wns^the late P. M. Duke of 
'Wellington demanding sujiplios of the Junta. I 
Plenty of what is known os suet; jdenty of, 
flavouring compounds; •tilenty of excellent 
wine. This lost absolutely' necessary, and it 
mlglit be taken to be the basis of aik things. 
Purious raging fire above all lie would 
take ^Kisscssion, M. Soufllet said, on parting, 
at one o’clock precisely, airiving at tliat houi 
with all his tools and implements. Poor 
artist! lie is known below {iroiauely as 
Mr. Soup Plate. 

hlr. ^wles is engaged in wbat he calls 
dressing the tSble—a work of extraordinary 
nicety, and requiring much exactness of eye. 
He is long, very long, In fixing the position 
of the fiperfne—backing to the sidelioard, 
coming in and out of the room, to judge ol 
the efleol Wonderful, too, are the shapes he 
evokes from nankins—the same as at Ohl- 
castle on state-days—beautiful indeed is llie 
work of his hands. It were best, perbapo, 
not to apeak to him during this brain-work ; 
he will want all his faculties, iiia two sub¬ 
ordinates—Long and Wells they are called— 
will arrive l^-and-by; men of experience 
certainly, but devoia of that finish which 
high life alone can give. 

At one o’clotds, M. Soufflet has airived with 
his «ri,iioury of pans and kitchen gear. 


of iron ore. Everything hw been douo as 
ordained by the artiet. It is unfortunate 
that the ordinary cook of the establishmeBt, 
should choose the occasion for being excited, 
justly indignant, to use her own form of 
woi'ils, at a stranger Itoing hoisted in upon 
her, .lud an dues not enter into the matter 
with heartiness. . 

Another interval of a few hours, and all 
things are in readiness. The Lion and his 
family are in the drawiiig-rooiq waiting the 
first knock nervously. The Ijioiiess is gorgeous 
ill pure raiment, gicing out cffiilgence like a 
crimsou siiuset. There is a young Lioness in 
wliite, and ayeiiDg Lioness in jiiuk. The Lion 
liiniself is standing on liis ow'u lioarlh-rug in 
shining garments, but in a depressed iramo of 
mind, lie feels lie lias a terrildu night 
before him ; gi eat purgatory to pass through, 
lie has been in eoufiici., too, with the Lioness, 
and i.s aggrieved by reason of certain strong 
language ajipliod to him iluting the foi'enouo. 

Howies, the Corinthian waiter, now in full 
uniform, shows bunself at the door fitfully, 
being troubled in ids ndnd concerning those 


coming back In add a touch here and a tonoh 
there, until .all is perfect. He could have 
wished a little more tone and colouring, he 
said, Imt on the whole it would do. Ho was 
pleased to ad<i, by way of general remark, 
that there was nolliiug in Natur more lieau- 
tiful tliaii a table laid out symmetrically, and 
w’itli hart. At precisely twenty minutes 
]>:ist seven, he e.anic to ix'port tiiat ail tilings 
tvere ready, .and every one at his posL 

When the first shot came—the fiist knock, 
at the street-door* that ts, duliveied with a 
tmible violence—^all hearts in the drawing¬ 
room beat nervously. In her agitation, the 
Lioness addressed the Lion, on the subject 
of the weather—not knowing very weU 
what she was saying. 

Eow come sounds as of approaching foot- 
steiis, and the Corinthian waiter stands upon 
the threshold, giving out iu sonorous accents 
“ Mr. Tliompsou I " (Where note, that at my 
Lord Oldoastle’s and such places, it is cus¬ 
tomary to lay stress on the first syllaBle only 
—thus the gentleman anuouiicod became 
Mr. “ Thom|iae ! I ” ) 

This gentleman was from the neighbour¬ 
hood, asked without disguise, at about fifty- 
five minutes past the eleventh hour, as 
boucheli'uu, db stop gap, but who rejoic^ to 
come on any terms. 

More commanding—more undue stress ox 
first syllables—company flocking at,in a drove. 

Mr. and Mrs. BANClus! the Misses 
bangles' ! Mr. liO Blush ! Giptain and 
Miss SrABKiEl! Lull for a few minutes, 
while barometrical observations are inter- 
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in low and nervous tones. Great now moving on spasmodioalljr, cliilling ail 
the Bangles—the Bangles of Tiffin hearts. Now it would be suspended inded* 
vUW—once in the East India line—now niteiy, beyond all hope, attendant mates 
retired. 14codless to say, they were the great passing in and out nueasily. .Aa unfore^ 


feature oi the entettniinucnt. 


again, it is a uiysance, a monster nuisance ! 


But Jones, my Boy, who had been invited I Eouse yourselves, lay brethren, and devise 
Bt)ecially to give a sort of sprightliuesa to a remedy! llevive even the old Komaii 
the feast, was proved to l>e a miserable system.” Give each invited a mappa or napkin, 
failure; hin jokes, being damp, went off lamely, ainl let Liui take away with him a portion of 
There was a low iainiliarity about the man, the b.iked meats, or such os he may fancy: 
the Lioness was heard to say afterwards, that but lot him nut consnitie it on the premises, 
made her blood boil. In truth his Imiuuur The Eoniun, the Greek, tlie Uiudoo,—any 
jaiTcd ])aiiifally on the Indian nerves of Mr. system but the present. The pot of rice upon 
Bangles. There was a rude boisteroiisuess' the floor, common to all fingers, a more 
in Ins quips, which made that Nabob shrink cheerful re^iast. Let ns agitate, agiti||e! 
away, ns from an eiusterly wind. I * 


Meantime the dinner made progress slowly: j 
with a <lisuial stateliuess suggestive of a i 
funeral feast. It might indeed have been | 
such a mehiucholy occasion, with the fiiuor.il, 
games to sueceed immediately. 'I here w.is a 
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^iiess in Mr. Bowles’s demoanonr quite in Evrmso. May eth. b« “Chin.o.." 

keeping ;Hnu a mournful cut about ius mi-l on Thuusuay Kvlnjnc^ May lath, hia ^*Chti9taui» 
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themselves , with coffin decortftion, and the oommenco at Eight oaaotly. and 

screen behind the Eevereud Allred Hob- j pj.ArBa ma naou Rkadivo StidlH (unmbarod and 
lush might have stood for a treiueiidona rosened;, I'lve SbitlinaB ; Arai and naileries, {<alf-a- 
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odiug, more influx. “Mr. and Mrs. MAEJ-i unseemly wrangling would be heard outside, 
OKAM!! ” behind whom entered softly, and atteiidants striving with fierce contention 
without nmiounuement, Jones, my Boy. fshould bear in the head dish. So it went 
Decent interval for further interchange of forward tli rough many weary hours with long 
more barometrical notes : .lud (he Corinthian dead pauses and unnatural silencet^ as though 
wjiiter appears abruptly with tidings (hat the the public outside were perpetually Walking 
Lioneas is setveti, which is the signal for upria-1 over the guests’ graves, silence only broken by 
ing, geiieml rustle, and cruel bewilderiiient. I waitera’ inoimcbal chaunt of “Hockalierry 
Tlic old Lion lias had instrnetious to take the olas'etniadeira!” whispered coufideulially. Bo 
men aside, and appoint each to his compauion; the Eussiau feast staggered on ruefully, until 
but has lost his head, luul lia^ mated wrong it came to the time for the ladies to pass 
parties: which being all set straight by the away; and the whole burden is thrown upon 
pionqit energy of the Lioneas, the procession the poor British Lion: he has been aground 
defiles sRiwly down. long sitico, having drained himself utterly, for 

The dinner was laid out after what Mr. Mrs. Bangles; so he c.au but draw in his chair 
IBowles 8 t 3 ’led “the Eooshiati system,” pre-[ nervously, and keep passing the wine eler- 
senting a plea.siug ptospect of diied fruits nally, until he become a pure unabated 
and candied preparations. The baked meats nuisance, and positively clrive his guests to 
that do so coliliy furnish forth tables, were the diawiiig-room. There the weary join 
kept studiously out of view, according to with the weary again, aud hold halting cou- 
ihe Muscovite practice. Bangles looks with verse together. The men wimder about 
uucoiieealed disgust at the wiiole thing, gloomily, aud look absently at stereoscopic 
The Misses Bangles are not iiicliucd to be views. Tlie funereal coffee ie presently 
BO severe Oue has been paireil with the brought in. At last Mrs. Bangles rises, and 
Eevereml Alfred Iloblusli, Curate of Saint goes tier vay with her family', rhea does it 
Styhtes, a young person of tender tliought ali become a pure rout, au utter eanve qui 
and deliuate susceptibilities, aud looks on the petit. No one ctin be gone fast endnfh. 
“Eoiihhiaii” programme with lavoiir. TJerl How long, 1 ask again, is this to be endured? 
sister, too, who has been joined with Captain How long, 1 wiy, is life to be made a burden 
Starkie (Itoyal Alloiiby Kiwiliers), was so | to wretched taUier-o’-filmilies by ro.isou of this 
absorbed, that it was found atterwards th.it monstrous system? As*a British Lion, and 
she had not so much as noiod the peculiar speaking for brother lions, I say agaiu aud 
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PLEASE TO LEAVE YOUE 
UMBRELLA. • 

I HADE a visit the other daji^to the Palace 
atUampton Court. I may liavo had my little 
reason for bei^ in the best of humours with 
the Palace at Hampton Court; but that little 
reason is neither here (ah ! 1 wish it were 
here!) nor thei*e. 

• In the readiest of moods for complying with 
any civil request, I was met, in the entrance- 
hall of the public apartments at Hampton' 
Court, by the most obliging of policemen, who' 
requested me to leave my umbrella in liis 
custody at the foot of tlie stairs. “Most 
willinfilv,” said I, “ for my umbrella is very 
wet.” YSo tiie'policeraau hung it on a rack, to 
drip on the stone door witli the sound of an 
irregular clock, and gave me a card of 
authority to reclaim it when 1 should come 
out again. Tljen, I went prosperously through 
the long suites of deserted rooms, now looking 
at . the pictures, aud now leaning over the 
broad old wiudojy-sSats aud looking down 
into the rainy old gardens, with their formal 
gravel walks, clipped trees, and trim turf 
bauka—gardens with courl-suits on. There. 
Was only one other visitSr (in very melancholy' 
boots) at Hampton Court tliat blessed day: 
who soon went his long grave way, alternately 
dark in the piers and light in the windows, 
aud was seen no more. 

“ 1 wonder,” said 1, in the manner of the 
Sentimental Joumeyer, “ I wonder, Yorick,! 
whether, witli this little reason in my bosom, 1 
I should ever wantto get out of these same in¬ 
terminable suites of rooms, aud return to noise 
and bustle! It seems to me Uiat 1 could stay 
here very well until the grisly phantom on' 
the pale hgrse came at a gallop up tlio stair-! 
cose, seeking me. My little reason should j 
make of-these queer dingy closet-rooms, these; 
little corner chimney-pieces tier above tier, this 
old blue china of squat shapes, these dreary 
old state bedsteads with attenuated posts, 
nay, dear Yorick,” said I, stretcliing forth my 
band towards a stagnant pool of blacking in 
ft frame, should make, even of these very 
works, of art, an encompassing universe of 
beauty and happiness. The fountain in the 
staid red and white courtyard without (for we 
had tumed that angle of the building), 
WOttM never fall .too monotonously on my^ 
ear, the four chilled' sparrows now nuttemg[ 


on the brink of its basin would never chirp 
a wish for change of weather, no bargeman 
on the rain-speckled river; no wayfarer rain- 
belated undm* the leafless trees in the park; 
would ever come into my fancy as examining 
in despair those swollen clouds, and vainly 
peering for a ray of sunshine. I un& my little 
reason, Yorick, would keep house here, all 
onr lives, iu perfect contentment; and when 
wo died, our ghosts should make of this 
dull Palace the first building ever haunted 
happily! ” 

t had got thus far in my adaptation of the 
Sentimental Journey when I was recalled 
to my senses by the visible presence of the 
Blacking which I just now mentioned. “Good 
Heaven ! ” 1 cried, with a start; “ now 1 
think of it, what a number of articles that 
policeman below stairs required me to leave 
with him! ” 

“Only an umbrella. He said no more 
than. Please to leave your umbrella.” 

“ Faith, Yorick,” I returned, “ he insisted 
on my putting so much valuable property 
iuto my umbrella, aud leaving it all at the 
foot of the stairs before 1 entered on the 
contemplation of many of tliese pictures, that 
1 tremble to think of the extent to which I 
have been desp^led. That police(nnn de¬ 
manded of me, for the time l)eing, all the 
best blimps in my bcail. Form, coloi’, size^ 
proportion, distance, individuality, the true 
perception of every object on the face of the 
earth or the face of the Heavens, he insisted 
uu my leaving at the foot of the stairs, before- 
1 could confide in the catalogue. 'And now 
I find the moou to be really made of green 
cheese ; the sun to be a yellow wafer or a 
little round blister; the deep wild qpa to bo 
a sTiallow series of slate-colored-fostoons turned 
upside down ; the human face Divine to be a 
smear; the whole material aud immaterial 
univei-se to be sticky with treacle and polished ' 
up with blacking. Conceive what 1 must be, 
through all Jhe rest of my life, if the police- , 
man should make off with my umbi-ella and 
never restore it! ” 

Filled vath the.terrors of this ide^ I re- 
traced my steps to the top of the stab's,, add > 
looked over tlie kand-rail for iny pr^ona r 
property* It was still keeping time od tW ^ 
stone pavement like an irregular clock^ {jnd - 
the policeman (evidently poBaeeeed- hy ’iui 
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dkiKii^Bt spirit) was lading a «ew«pap«r. 
tWtoed and oomposed, I resumed my nummg 
-‘’jSraw tiirough the many rooms. j. • > - 

I 'please to leave your umbrellaL Of all the 
Powers tl.at get your umbrella from yf)ii,'| 
Taste is the most encroaching and insatiate. 
Please to put into your umbrella, to be de- 
fiosiled in the hall until you come out again, 
all 3 ’our piiwers of comparison, all your ex¬ 
perience, all your individual opinions. Please 
to accept with tliis ticket for your unibrclla 
the individual opinions of some other per¬ 
sonage whose name is Somebody, or Nobody, 
or,Anybody, pnd to swallow the same without 
a word of'demur. Be so good as 1o leave 
yaur eyes with your umbrellas, gentlemen, 
and to dclirer up your.private judgment with 
walking-sticks. Apply %hls ointment. 


evOT made, in my the e^at of 

laying hands apun a^Hnduf «jrag.oflmiittoTi, 
at^d upon kitnureds ^f thousands ^.poutnls of 
money. J ibuud .it' huiiited upon, 
that I should leave with my umbrelk boWe 
1 went into Court, Bnyauspieiona I had about 
me (and I happened to have a ^od many), 
that distortion and perversion of .trath, 
bilaiuly for the purpose of so much gain, and 
tor the enhancement of a professional repu¬ 
tation, were to be.obscrved there, outside tho 
dock .md beyond the prisoner. I found my¬ 
self required to take a ticket, conventionally 
us«l in that place, in exchange for my natural 
perception of many painfully ladicrous things 
that should have become obsolete long ago. 
Not that i complain of this particular demand 
at the door ; for olherwise how could 1 have 


up Illy umbrella, and believe in the mop- 
stick. 

Again. The moral distinctions, and the 
many remeiubraiices, and balances of This 
and That, which I am required by other 


authorities to put into my so-oden demanded i expressly to lay his haml upon bia heart and 
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umbrella and to leave in the lobby, are as 
numerous as the Bia-nacle family. It was 
but a sessions or two ago, that I went to the 

e y at the Old Bailey, to hear a trial. 

my umbrella all that I was called upbn 
to leave behind me, previous to taking my 
aeat ? Certain!]^ not I was requested to 
so many things into it that it became, 
woijgli of itself a neat uisibrelK more bulgy 
. Gamp’s. 1 found it iasii;ted upon, 

t afiould cram into this unfortunate 
foie all the weij^Hty comparisons 1 bad 


eorapounded by the learned Dervish, and yon. borne the foarfizl absurdity of tho Judge 
shall see no end of camels going with the being unaVile to discharge the last awful duty 
grbutcat ease through needlos’ eyes. Leave of his olllce witliont putting on a strange 
your umbrella-full of property which is not, little comical hat, only used for the disnussal 
by any means to he poked at this collection,; of a blood-stained soul into eternity ? Or 
with the poll'"e, and j’ou sliall acknowledge, j how could 1 liave withheld myself from 
whether yen will or no, this hideous porcc- bursting out into a fit of laughter, which 
lain-ware to be bcauliful, these wearisomely would have been contempt of court, when 
stiff and uiiiniagiiiative forms to bo graceful,; the same exailed functionary and two vir- 
these coarse daubs to be mastcritieces. Leave tuous C<mnsel (1 never in my life had the 
your umbrella and fc-ko up your gentility, pleasure of hearing two gentlemen talk so 
Taste proclaims to you what is the genticl much virtue) were grimly pltsasant* on the 
thing ; receive it and bo genteel! Think dressing-np in woollen wigs of certain Negro 


Singers whose place of entertainment had 
bet n innocently the scene of a manslaughter. 
While the exalted functionary himself, and 
the two virtuous counsel themselves, were 
at tliat very moment dressed up in woolly 
ns the Bowci's wigs, to the full as false and ridiculous as any 
le Tax-gatherer theatrical wigs in the world, only they were 


no more of your unibrellas — be they the 
care id the iV.ice of Scotland Yard ! Think 
no more for yomvolves — lie you the care 
of the i’olice of Taste 1 

I protest that the very Tax-gatherer docs 
not demand so much of me 
who dera.and my umbiella. The 

will not allow mo to wear hair-powder un- not of the negro colour! 
moleslcd; but the Umbi'clla-gathcrer willj Bnt, when I went to the Sti’angora’ Qiil- 
not allow me to wear my head. The Tax-, lery of the House of Commons, I had a 

f alherer t.okes toll of my spade ; but the ‘ greater load to leave with my i^mbrella Ihim 
Tmbr^la-gatherer will not f>ermit me to (Jhristiah had to lay down in the Pilgrim’s 
call my spade, a spade, Longinus, Aristotle, rrogress. The diflcrence between Black and 
Doctor Waagen, and-the Musical Glasses, j White, which is really a very large one and 
Parliamentary Commissions, the Loni-. enough to burst any IJmbreiia, was the first 
Knows-Who, Marlborough House, and the j thing 1 had to force into mine. Audit was 
Brempton Boileivi, have declared ray spade to, well for me that this was insisted on by the 
be a mop slick. And I most please to give i Police, or how could X have escaped the 


Seijeaiit-at-Arins, when the very same Mem¬ 
ber who on the last occasion of my going to 
the very same place I bad with my <wn ears 
beard amiouuoe with the profaj^^^dest emo¬ 
tion that be came down to> that honse 


declare that Black was White and there was' 
no such thing as Black, now announced 
the profonndest emotion that he came down ' 
to that bouse expressly to lay Im hand upon ’ 
his heart and declare that White was Bl^ok 
and there was no such thing as White J I,f 
you have such an article about 'jon (aiud the 
Umbrella-taker to me in efieet) aa^the dis¬ 
tinction between very ill-oo^roct^ oenmon 
places, and sound patriotic fiu^ yon are 
requested to.leave*it at tlm doer heii^By 
,all means, said 1.— You hate ^&eare a Noon 
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«f MiUtitudeor-^fgBiymg many, called inoet direustJy.^iai JSfiP/'liior^’s ««el- 

. C’omitty; pleaw to p]ut that too, in youj? J lent option of the Angi(>*Sax<» pwtn, to 
Umbrella.—Widingly, said I.-r-Yonr l^ief | w'hieb. a traaelaUon ia attach^, tavinff tba 
^.^hatpaLlieopiBiouianotthelobbyofthialplacoloiie fault, that it w into English of a Xathi 
.ai^ thp bores of the olubs,-will be much in your! form, 
way;‘and everybody else’s hereabouts; please 

to leave that likewise.—You are welcome to An elder Eeowjlf was fbr a long tifflO 
it, said I.—But 1 am bound to admit that, the beloved king of the Seyidinfia,! and 
thns'deituded, I passed ipiite a ple.tsant cvui )-1 from his root srrcw forth at last trie lofty 
lug j which I am certain I could not have j Healfdene. Old and war-fierce, he gave to 


done, if 1. iind been allowed to lake my!the world four children,‘heads of hosts; 
Umbrella -and its cumbrous conteuts in, Heorogar, and llrothgsr, and Halga the 
with me. Seed, and Ela. Then to llrotbgar was givOa 

Plefise to leave your Umbrella. I fiiave might in battle, so that liis.dear khismeu 
gone into chui-chea where I huvo been ro-! willingly he:ird his bidding, 
rjuired to leave my Umbrella in a ahamj Through Hrothgar’s mind it ran that hn 
inediEDval porch, with hundreds of eventful ; would bid men make a hall, tho greatest 
years of History squeezed in .-■raong its ribs. | mead-house ^iver known, aiul there within 
I have gone into jiublic assetublagee of great | deal out to young and old all that (Jod gave 
pretensions—even into assemblages g.ithered . him, except the .share of the people and the 
tqgetlier under the most sacred oi names— lives of men. Widely it was |troclaimed 
mid roy Umbrella, filled to the handle with' through this mid eartli to many-a tribe that 
•my sense of C'hri«lian fairness and inodera-' a Folk-atoad was building. When it was 
tion, has been taken from me at the door.' reaily, to this greatest of halls he who had 
All through life, according to my personal'strengUi in his word gave the name Ileorot. , 
experience, I must please to Ic.ave my Uiu-’lle belied not bi.s jdedge, but dealt out- 
brell.a, or I can’t go in. , bmcelets and money at the feast. The hall 

1 had reached this point and was about to ball rose high and horn-curved. Tliere was 
■apostrophise Yorick once moie, when a civil tho harp .etruiig, loud was the song of the 
voice requested me, in obliging tones, to' gieeman, who raid he could tell from far 
claim iny Umbrella.” i might liavo (lone, back the bi'ginning of men, and told how 
that, without a ticket, as there was no otlicr the Almighty wrought. The band of 
on tlie rack in the ball at Hampton Court' guests lived happily till one wrought like a 
Palace, whither I had nowwoiked my way fiend. 

round by another course, without knowing | The grim guc.st was Grendel, he thnt 
it. However, I gave back my ticket, and got . held tho moors, the fen, and fastness. For- 
back my Umbrona, find then 1 and my little i bidden the homes of mankind, the dnnghtej’s 
reason went dreaming away under its shelter of Cain brouglit forth in darkness misshapen 
through the fast-falling spring rain, which' giants, elves, and orkens, such giants as long 
iiad a sound in it that day like the rustle of: warred with Cod, and he wits one of these, 
the conung summer. * | At night fall Grendel came into the lofty house 

- ■—..:held by the Iting-Uanos after their beer- 

^ A PEIMITIVE OLD EPlC. I drinking. He •found therein a .band of 

^ ' Athelings rsleep after the feast. Grim and 

I ' The Celtic Bards witlidrew to the fn-slnessos greedy, he was soon ready ; rough and mth- 
; ■of Britain, and with the eon([uering Sa.xous, iess, he took in their rest thirty thanes ; 

; 'Ctutm the Gleemen, whose first songs relateil then he went out with the slain bodies. In 
to the. Sagas of the North. One primitive' the moruinu'a whoou was upraised j the strong 
epic they brought with them, the tale of in w.ar suficred f the thanes Bat in Sadness 
Beowulf, the oldest story of which there is when they saw the track of the accursed 
any twee left in our literaturo, or in that of.spriie. With Grendel, strife would be too 
kindred tongue. A lively picture of past | strong, loo long, and lontjisome. In the night 
customs, and a record of past manneis of following, Grendel again had sway, and so 
thought, i!l baa been preserved for ns in a ■ as often as the dai’kiiess oarae he warred 
single niamiscript, now nmcli defaced by ^ against right, one against all, till empty 
fire, which seems to have been written in | stood the bi'st of houses. Twelve winters’ 
this country about eight hundred years ago. tide was bis rage borne and it became 
When told as we now read it, in an Anglo- ^ openly known in sad songs that Grendel 
Saxon poem of more than six, thousand lines, warred then against Ilrothgar, would hays 
it‘Was .an. ancient tale that, as many of its peace of no Dane, was n<Jt to be quieted with 
repetitions show, had often been snng piece- money. The high and young he sought and 
menLoyer the mead cup. Divested of much snared. In lasting night he held the misty 
repetition, reduced in its scale, and shortened' moors. Heorot he held in the swart 
' by omksiou of the introduced lays and digreiB-' with its seats richly stained, but the .gilfc- 
aipog, the tale of Beowulf k in the next few stool h« might not touch. Ilrothgar, thn 
pa jl ^ told again. Our'veraion is mneh in- SoyKlIngs’ Irieiid, broken in mind, sat 
<lel^d for Its Edthfulnessj always indirectly, i many a time in thought. Some^eS'they 
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tCondittteft iQr ^ 


^ol^ipfied - tbe holy places, prayed ia 
trdrda for help from the Quost-slayer. 

A ttiaoe of Hygel&a’a, oue who was- a 
good man among the Gotiie, and of his 
day the strongest, heard of Oi'ehders deeds. 
Be bade a ship, be prepared, and sai^d that 
he would seek over the Swan->road the 
great prince who had need of men. The 


all-wieidtag #hth«i‘.-ltold'^ph irtfe. da yjwr' 
dndertakhig, 1 wHt-hkak V the ^ fd- held. 
ward against foemoh." 'jj ’j' 

Tbe street was madh haadsome with 8t<^k%: 
it showed the path to tbe' men. .The; 9 RMl«^ ' 
start shone, hal'd, hahddocked, the 
rio^ed-iron sang as they came walking to the- 
hall in gruesome gear. Sea-weary they sdt 


^od thane had with him chosen cliampioiis I broad shields, round and stone hard, a^^st 
of the (lOths, the mightiest he couhl find we house-wall. Then stooping’to a oeneh 


with some fifteen he sought the swimming 
wood. A water-crafty warrior showed him 
the land-marks. When the wrought stem, 
foamy-nccked had sped like a bird, for about 
another day, the seamen saw laud, the shore- 
eliffs shone, the steep hills, the wide head¬ 
lands. Quickly the Weder’s folk stept up 
on the field, tied the sea-wood, shook their 
war-shirts, thanked God who had made to 
them the wave-paths easy. 

. When (the Seyldings’ warder who had to 
keep the sea shores saw from the wall bright 
shields borne over tlie bulwark of the ship, 
he asked in his mind what men those were. 
Then went to the shore Hrothgar’s thane; 
the mighty spear quaked in his hand ; and 
he asked, “ What weapon bearers ai’e ye,! 
protected with war-shirts, who thus come 
hither leading over the water-street a foamy 
keel I I hold ward tliat to the Dane’s laud 
no foe may bring war by sea. Never have I 
seen a greater i-arl on earth tliau is oue of 
yon ; he is a man worthy with his weapons, 
if his face tell true. Now ye lav-dwellers, 
—miickly tell me whence ye come ? ” 

The leader of the bimd unlocked his word- 
hoard :. “ We are of the Goths’ kind, 
Hygelac’s hearth-sharers; my father was 
known widely, a liigh-boru lord hight 
£cgtheow; he abode in his house many 
winters ere he went on his way, almost all 
the wise throughout the wide earth keep 
him in mind. We have coaae through kind¬ 
ness to lieJp thy lord. Wo have heard say 
that a wretch, I know not who, does to the 
Bcyldiugs hurt in the dark nights. I may 
teach llrothgai' how to overcome the foe. 

The fearless warder seated on his horse 
then said: “ A sharp sTtield warrior knows 
words from ^orka 1 hear thjit tliis is a band 


friendly to the Scyldiiigs. Bear weapons 


forth, I show the way, I will bid also my 
fellow thanes, to hold against every foe, your 
new-tarrbd shiji until it bear back to the 
Weder marcbes, those to whom it shall be 
given to come whole out of the rus'u of war.” 

They went tlierefore; the wide-bosomed 
ship stood fiist at anchor, heavy ih the juud. 
They bore over tlieir cheeks tbe golden like¬ 
ness of a boar, fire-hardened it held life in 
.ward. Fierce men, they went down together 
till they could see what was tlie foremost of 
earth’s hquseh under heaven, all timberwi, 
mady. worked with gold, ^wlierein the lich 
King lived. Tbe light of it siione ovpr many 
lands. Of the warriors one iiimed his horse 
and said, "New is my time to go; may the 


placed in a ring their war-shirts; garb of' 
men ; the darts, the seamen’s weapons, stood 
together, with the ash-wood grey abovd. 
Thea W ulfgar a proud warrior asked the sons 
of strife: “ Whence bear ye your stoOT. 
sliields, grey shirts, fierce helms and heap of 
war-shafts f ” 

The proud lord of the Wedei-s, ^ns^ered 
him from beneath his helmet: “ We afd^ 
JHygelac’s board-sharers, Beowulf - is my 
name. I will make known my ereand io- 
the lord, thy master, if he grant us thkt w« 
give good greeting to him.” Wulfgar said,. 
“ I then, the Dimes’ Mend, will speak to the 
lord of the Seyldings, the sharer of rings, 
and I will soon make known the answer be¬ 
thinks fit to give.” He then turned to wher& 
Hrothgar, old and hairless, sat among his 
earls, lie went so that he stood- before tbe 
shoulders of the Danes’ lord, for he knew the- 
wiiys of a king’s house. Wulfgar spake to > 
his friendly lord ; “ Hither are come Goths 
from afar, the leader these sons of strife name 
Beowulf; they beg, niy lord, to talk with 
you ; do not deny them. They seem worthy 
to be gladdened with your speech and mix 
witli earls ; at least ho Seems so who has led 
liither the men of war.” Brothgar, helm of 
the Seyldings, said: “ I knew him when a 
.boy. His old father was named Kegtheow, 
to whom Hrethel loru of .the Gotha gave his 
only diugliter. The seamen who brought 
gifts for tile Goths said, that he has ih his 
haud-gripe the might of tliirty .men. Him, 
holy God hath in His kinduess sent to us' 
West Danes; therefore 1 have hojie against 
Grwidel. I shall bestow gifts on my ^od 
friend for his daring. Speed thou to bid niim 
in, see the hand gathered together as onr 
kindred, say to them that they are wdoomb 
to the Danes.” Wulfgar bore the bidding; 

“ My douglity lord, King of the East Dsnes, 
bids me say, that he knows yogr worth; 
that ye come, welcome guests, over the sea- 
Now go in your war-dress to see Hrothgar, 
but let the war-boards and. the deadly shafta. 
abide here the bargain of words.” 

'Iheu arose tlie mighty lord and his brave 
band of thanes, they hastened tbgether, hard-' 
under helm, until they stood at the krh|t*e> 
hearth ; then Beovfolf spake, on him 
war-sliirl shone, the warmet sewed by tlli<? ' 
smith’s cunning:—"Be thou, Hvotiiga^, 
bail 1 1 am Hygelac’s kinsmau and folloW- 
warrior. 1 have undertaken iniuiy great deeda 
ill my youth. The‘thing done by 
became known to me on n^ o.-sfii HtiH; 
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iwAfarera aay, that this ba}l, this best of twre toiwther in^be wa »tve nights’spaqB, 
bonsesj stands empty and'good for nonght till the flood dreVe ns asunder; the boiling 
after tlie ereniitg light is gone. 1 be-eecU folds, the otddesl’of weather,'cloudy night, ana 
thee now, lord of tlie Indght Danes, shirfder the north wind deadly gritn throw up migh 
of the SoylilingBi that I aloae may with this billows; roused was the rai^e of the aca-n>he«» 
bold band cleanse Huorot. 1 hare beard also, There my body-shirt, hard, liand-locked 
that tho wretched Grendel recks not of gave me lielp against the foes; my braided 
weapons; I will scorn then to bear sword or war rail lay upon my breast, handsome With( 
tUn yellow rouii^ of a wide shield into the gold. A painted foe drew me to the ground,; 
striJb; but with grasp J shall grapple at the a grim one had me in bis grasp, yet it wau 
fiend, and foe to foe atnigglo for life. It is granted me to reach the wrejehed being with 
the lord's doom whom <1eulh shall take. 1 (tie ]>oint of my war-bl.ide. Thus often my . 
Ween that he will, if he win, fearlessly eat foes threatened me. 1 paid them as waj ■ 
the Gotlis in the war hall. Tliou wiltauut fit with my dear swonl. In tho morning 
need to hide my liead, for ho will l»ear my wouinled with thrusts tliey lay put to sleep 
flesh away to eat it in his lonely rflen. in shoals, so that they have nut afterwariiB ^ 
Care for mo then no more. Send to IJygelac, been any let to the sea larere. Light came 
ifldieiuthe strife, the best of war-shionds from tbe cast, the seas wore still, so that 
that wards my breast. That iJr.eilia left me, I might see the headlaml’s windy walls. The, 
it is Weland’s work. What is to he goes ever Musi Be often helps an iindooined man when 
M it must.” Jlrotbgar, helm of t le Seyld- he is brave., Yet it was my lot ligslay nine, 
ings said ; “ For fights, friend Beowultj and nickers. 1 have not heard of harder tight by 
for high praiso thou hast sought us, Tliy night under heaven’s round. Brora never yel, 
father quelled for me the greatest feud, nor any of you, at tho game of war did surh 
coming over the waves to the Scyldmgs, when great deeds. Of this I boast not. Tliongh 
1 in my youth first ruled the Danes. Sorrow thou hast been the sl.iyev of thy brothers, 
is mu to say why Greiidol sliames me thus in for whiuli tliou shaft pay in hell. Grendel 
Heorot. Full often have sons ol strife, would not luive done such gruesome deeds 
drunken with beer, said ovci the ale cup in Jlcorol, if thy mind were ns wav-fierce as 
that they in tlie beer-hall would bide Gren- tiiou tellest of thyself. Ife has found that 
del’s onslaught with sharp edges ; then always he cares not for tlie strength of your folk, he 
in the morning was this inead-hall stained slays and sheiids you, ami expects not strife 
with gore; wJieu tho day dawneil all the from tho Gar Danes. Jhil a Goth hUuU show 
bench-floor was liesteamed with blood of him fight, and afterwards he shall go to the 
iaithful men. Sit now to the board and un- mead who may, in peace and gladness.” 
seal with ipead thy breast auioiig my war- Glad then was the liriglit Danes’ lord, 
liois.” Then was & bcueh cleared in the hoary-loeked and wai'-iiraised, truating in 
beer-hall for th? sous of tho Goths, The help wlieu ho lioard Beowulf. There was 
thane who bare ill his hand tlie bravely beset laughter of men, tho din rose, words were 
Ale-cup, minded his wor^, poured out the winsome. Wealtlieow, Ilrothgiu'’s queen, 
brigbt sweot ale; at tilties tlie gleo-mau sang* went forth. Mindful of llieir rank the frolic 
peaceful in Jleorot: there was gladness of wife, gold-decked, greeted the ineii in hall, 
wairiors, of men great among Danes and first gave the cip|> to the lord of the Eiat 
Wedera, Danes, bade him, dear to his land, he blithe 

liiinferth spake ; Ei'glaf’s son, who sat .at at the beer-driiiking. lie gladly shared thq 
the feet of the fdcyldiugs’lord. 'J’o him was meal and hall-cup. Then she went round, 
the coming of Beowulf, tho bold sea-fai’er, and gave on every aide rich vessels to old 
most irksome, because he grudgeil that any and young, until she bore the mead-cup, , 
other man ever tkon more praise than himself; bracelet-covered queen, to Beowulf. Sli|f 
** Art thou the Beowulf who strove with Breca I greeted the Goths’ lord, thanking^ Qod that 
on the sea, when ye from pride tiied the the will had befallen her to trust in any earl 
fords and for foolish boast risked life lu the for help. 11c, the fierce warrior, drank of 
deep watmr?” More, also, in this wise said the cup from Wealtlieow, and then fitted for 
Hunferth? "He oveieame thee in swimming, strife, spake Beowulf, Ecglh^w’a*son: “I 
He had more strength. How 1 look for worse meant wiieu 1 went on the main that 1 alone 
things, though thou shine ever in war, if thou would work your folk’s will or bow in death 
durst bide a night near Grendel,” Beowulf under the foeman’s grasp. I shall do brave 
relied; “ Well, thou a great deal, my deeds, or await my last day in this mead 
friend Hunferlh, drunken with beer, host hall.” ' 

gpoken about Breea, I say truly, that I Tbe woman liked the Goth’s proud apceehea ' j 

had greater stiCugth at sea tbap any other Gold-decked went then the queen of the glad i 
man. We agreed, being striplings, that we people to sit by her lord, till Healfdeue’s son 
would risk our lives out on the flood, and we went tp his evening rest. He knew that in 
did thus; We bad a naked sword in band the liigh hall tl^ere was to be strife alter 
whsn we rowed on the deep, meant for'murky night came wan under the clouds. 
onl^oWttr against tbe wltale fishes. He could The muiy all arose ; then one man greeted 
not swim (twoy from me, nor 1 from hihi; we I another, Hrothgar Beowulf, and bade him ( 









-h^T" maateiyttf tHo vriae-1»all and Angr^,.- fijsreis i&e 

“Hever before siuce I*«oum lift himd tile halt'wea futl bf' the dia.! 
aa44bie}(l bare I ti'twied to ni»y man tbe ball woitder that tbfe' wine-ban Bt6od <3R|bb\>6'‘|l^ - 
ibe Itenes, savei now to tjie©. Have now warlike beasts', that the Ikir 
•tid hold the best of houses. Watch against not to the ground. Bat wiihitt.'jrad .'iptb-, 
Ibei” ' out it was last with iron Imads 

HrotJigar then went with his band of war- forged. Tiieie beat fi-om its sill-^any it- 
rka'soutof’the hall;hea'ouldseekWealtlieow: gildcii nuiad-bench, where the |griai'®ne»’; 
the queen, Lis bed-fellow. Before be went feuglit. Over the North Danes stood <lk« 
ho set a hall-ward against Greudel, wlio was fhar, on cvoiy one of those who be-ard* th^ 
to give wai'uiug when the huge Eoleu came.' gruesome whoop. The friend of earls h^d 
But the head the Goths trusted in Ida' last tlie deadly guest, would not leave liim 
own niiglit and hia Maker’s goodness For , while living. Tlien drew a “W;awior of 
he doffed his iron sliirt ami holm, gave his Beov’ult’s an old sword of his father% for 
rich swoi-d, choicest of iron, to one under, lielji of his lord. The sons of strife sought 
him, and bade liim hold the gear of war. ithenoto hew on every side, they kirow not • 
Then Beowulf spoke some words of jrride that no war-blade would cut into the wicked 
ere he slept on liis lied. Arout d him nuiny j scather ; but Beowulf had forsworn every 
a keen seaman bowed to his hall rest. Not ^ edge, llygelac’s proud kinsman had the foo ' 
one of them thought he bhonld again seek liin ; of God in hand. The fell wretch bore pain,' ■ 
free-home, for they had Jieard lell tliat iir | a doiidly wound gaT)cd on his shoulder, the 
'that wine-hall too many of the Danes before sinews sj)rang iisnuder, the bone-locker buJf^ 
them had been taken by bloody dealli. 11o Beowulf was war-strength given. Grepdel 

l^om afar came in the murky night, the lied away death-sick, to seek a sad dwelling 
Shadow-walker, stalking. The wariiors slept rtnder the ien slidters; liis life’s end wasconio. 
who sliould hold 'tli.'rt horned house, all bu; , The wise and the sirong from afar cleansed 
one. He, waiting for the foe in hate, in angr\ j ITrothgar’s liall. Glad in Ins .night work, 
mckid watched for the war meeting. ; the Goili's lord made good his bo.ast to the 

Then arme, from the moor under the mbitV : Fast Danes and healed the sorrow of the 
Idlls, Grendel stalking; the wicked sjioil.r land. It was a token to be seen when the 
meant in the lofty liall to snare one of man- j beast of war laid down hand, arm, and 
kind. He strode under the clouds until lie shoulder. 

saw the wine house, g.ilden hall of mfu.' T'heu came in the morning, as I have 
Came then faring to the house the joy les.-. heard (ell, many a wmrrior piiout the gift- 


man, he rushed str.iight on the door, faet 


from far and near, to see the wonder. 


with lire-harJened bands, struck witli bis Tiie foe left his track as he fled death doomed, 
hands, dragged open the liall’s mouth ; quickly ami weai-y to the nickei-s’ mere. 'J'iicre 
then trod the fiend on the stained floor, went was the surge boiling with’'blood, the waves 
wroth of mood, and from his evc.s sto(ii I forth welled hot with clotted gore. Givndel had 
a Itialhsoine -light, likei-t to flame. He saw d ^ed it afier lie laid down his life in shelter 
in the house many w.-ir-mcii sleejiing all of the fen. Fiom the mere again went the 
together, tlieji was his mood laughter, ilojie ^ glad fellow warriors proudly to ride on 
of a sweet glut had arisen gu him. But it liorses. Beowulf’s prai.se was sang, nor 
was not for him after tliat night to cat more | blamed any tlie glad Hrothgar, for that 
of mankind, flygelac’s mighty kinsman saw | wa.s a good king. At times tlie war-men ran 
the mmiler’s grasp. The wretched wight their fallow’sleed.s in trial of the race, where 
seized quickly a sleoiiing warrior, slit him tlie e.arthways wore smooth. At Aimes, a 
unwares, bithis lione-locker, drank his blootl, I king’s thane, a boa.sL-ladeu man, muidful oT 
in morsels swallowed him; soon had he all, songs, knowing full many an'old saga, 
eaten, I'eet^nd fingers. Nearor forth lie ' another high tale that had trotli in it. Thm 
■tept, laid hand ujioii the doughty-minded he began witli skill to tell of Beowulf’s 
warrior at his rest, but Beowulf roacbed, under taking, well he told of Sigemtiud, of 
forth a hand and hung upon his arm. Soon tiie WmUings’ wars and wide wayfarings-— 
as tlie evil-doer felt Uiat there was not in ^ men knew not his wars and v?orks save 
mid-carlh a stumger hand-griji, he became ; Fitela, who went with liim. The king, alS<^ 
fearful in heart. Not for that could he escape, warden of ring hoards, with a thi‘c?ag .abewt 
tlie:.sooner, thuugh his mind was bent on him, slept from his bride-bower; and, .Wa 
'flight . He would flee into his don, seek the ijueou, with him, measured the meadow ; 
feMh of devils ; Lis trial there was such as in begirt by her maidens. Hrothgar spake, 
ots.life days he had never Lefoi-e found. Then went to the hall, stood in the lore court, and 
• wat the good kinsman of Hygolac mindful of saw Grendel's hand). “For this sight give 
his evening speech ; upright he stood, and Hmnks forthwith to the AlmightJ^ iidf 
firmly graspea at him; his lingers burst, the whatsoever mother brought this smv fortht-'» 
£(^n was outward; the earl stept furtlier, she yet lives, lot her say that the 'grfeirt 
the fiend; thought to wind wide about ami. Maker was good in her riUd-|»6ariug, - 
.'flse tp ^ fen heap. The hall thundered, I will love thee, Beowulf, best of 
the afe wall the Dimos and earls was spilt,-' as a son in my heart; -h^cefoiyr.-him OUX'. 
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B«Wkio8bip well. I&eMisluiU benekfik to’ 
V (kee^f X (iaa^ive.v Oi^ab have! 

. ,X Ueld wdrttiy of part ia nty koard fpr a Im; 
hsSp a warrior. May the AU-wielder 

piiy thee with'coed as'He yet ha« .do&e.”i 
ThCR' was Eiffilaf’s boasting son quieter,' 
after the Ath(diugs had seen’ over the high 
r<;tef foe’s fingers. Each had before it, 
, hand -span^ most like steel, instead of nails. 

* ll'hc best , of iron would not bite into that* 
Unodyband. Then was Heorot bidilcn to be ] 
I made fr^h, many men and women worked at 
1' the wine-house, the golden webs shone on 
! the walla full of sights wondrous to the g.^r. 

! Tliat bright dwelling, fast with bands of iron, 

' Wiu-nluoh broken, the hinges were rent^tbe 
j roof only was sound when the wretch turned 
! to flight... Then came the time •when Ilealf- 
I dene’s son. should go to the liall, tiic king 
; himself would share many a nnaJ-cup witli 
his ■w'orriors. Heorot ■was full o. frieiuls.' 
. Then the son of Ilealfdone gave to iieowulf 
‘ :t gold flag with rich hilt, a helm and war 
I shirt, a sword of grea! -worth mmiy saw'. 
I borne before the warrior. Iieowulf shared 
the cup in the court. Tlic shelter of earls. 
then Dade eight steeds be led into the j 
. court ; on one of them stood a saddle cun- 1 
1 ningly worked ; that was the -war-seat of tlie , 
, high king when tlic son ol llealfdenc pl.tj'cd , 
! the game of swords, 'fo Iteowult lie gave all, 
—horses and -weaiions. Also, the lord ot 
i warriors gave to eaeli of those on the mead i 
bench who'came the sea-way with Iieowulf i 
; a gift, an heirloom ; and bade that the one ' 
j whom Greudel slew should be paid for with ' 
!' gold. Before Heallhene’s •war-le.idcra llie 
! glee wood was touched .and lirotligar’S glee- 
! men, glnddeuers of the hall, told of the works 
i of.Eiirs offspring. The ta^p of f in Folwald- ' 
ing; of llnaef and rieflgest, and the. soim of* 
Ilildebtirh burnt by their mother at iliuef’s i 
pUe. The la)' was sung, the gle -iiHin’s song,' 
i games were begun again, the noise was loud, 
the cup-bearers gave -wine from wondrous 
i cups. Then Wcaltheow, wearing a gohleu 
■ crown, came furtli to where tiie two good , 
I kinsmen sat. There also sat Hnnfcrth, the | 

' spokesman, at the feet of the Seyldings’ lord. 

, The Queen said : “ Take this cup, dear lord,' 
and be thou happy gulden friend of men, i 
speak to the Ootiis kindly. Heorot, briglit i 
hsU of ri^s, is cleansed. Enjoy tliC juead ! 

' of tlie maiiy, and leave to tby sous folk, 
and land when thou must forth to behold. 
God.!’ Then she turned towards the bench [ 

I -where her sons were, Hretiiric and llroth- j 
! ’ mhhd, wltM-e, Beo-ft’ulf the Goth sat by tlie 
two brethren. To. him the cup was borne,, 
and friendly bidduig done, and twisted gold, 
tv^o sledves, a cloak and rings were given, tlie ! 
j largest 1' hwve heard tell of on eartli since j 
Ham& 'hdre off. the Crosings neck-ring. | 
Wealtheow said : “ Wear tliis ring, deal' 
XiqpwulfiG youth, with all hail 1 and with this 
omkk^jiheao riches, tlirive ; enliven thyself, 
with ftfrength, and be to theso boys a kind. 






h<^^r. .which st^ 

-beget praise throughout ah -tlma'as. W.^ely as 
the #»ter girds tt« wutdy walfti. of lindi. ■ 
Inve. thou a thriving Afhsiingi >; imd he. 
kind to niy' sons. 'Here -aU are friends." 
She -went then to her seat. The meat was 
choice, the men drank wine, they knOw not 
of a grim|bereafter. When evening came, 
and Hrothgar had gone to his rest, many 
earls guarded tlie house, as often they hi^' 
done. Tiiey bared the bench floor, it was . 
over-spre.ad with bods and holsters. Fillad'- 
with beer, ready for sleep, the-y bowed ; they 
set at their hoails the round bright shields: 
'J’here, on the bench, -was to 'be seen over 
each Atheling his liigli war-helm, Ida ringed , 
shirt, and stout wav^wood. It was thoir way 
to he ready fut- wivr at home, and in the hdst, 
when need came to their lord their hcl]i was 
near. , 

But Greiiijers mother, wretclied.woman— 
she who dwells in gruesome waters, the Cold • 
streams,—oame on a path of sorrow to wreak - 
wraf.h for her dead son. SImj came to Heorot, 
where the lliiig-Hanes were all slcejiing 
through the hall. When in rushed Gren- 
del’s iiiollier, the hard edge was drawn, 
noainst point and against edge, it stood fast, 
'riicn had Kegtlieow’s sou perislied, li.ad not 
Ids w'ar-sliii’t helped, and holy God decided for 
the right when lie again stood up. He saw 
among the -weapons a huge bill, an old sword 
of the Eotens, work of giants, greater .than 
any other man might boar forth to tlie g-anie 
of war. 'J'he Seyldiiigs’ wanior seized the 
kuiitted hilt, fast and fierce he struck with 
the brand upon her neck, her bone rings 
brake, the bill went through her fie.sh, she 
sank on the ground. The sword was gory, 
the beam still shone, mild as the light from 
heaven’s caudle. He looked tlirough that 
dwelling ami saw Greiidtl i,)iug lifeless. His 
huge trunk spriipg far away, wlieii he cut off 
the head. But their behold ! tliat sword 
melted away as ice in the hot venomous 
blood ; thei-e was left only the hilt. Beowulf 
look none of the wealth thal he saw'; he took 
only the giants' heads and the rich sword-hilt. 

llie m m who were with TIrothgar looking 
on tlie water saw it mixed with new blooO. 
They said this wim a w'arniug that the 
Atheling was slain. Then came the noon of 
day, and the hold Scyldings left tlie head¬ 
land, sick of mood, gazing upon •the mere 
W'ishing, not weening, ,to see tlxeir dear lord. 
Fortliw'ith he was afloat; he dived up through 
the u'atci’, came stoaUy swimming to laud, 
glad ill tlie burthen he broughl wilh him. 
The stout baud of thanes, loosed quickly his , 
helm and wai'-shirt, tlic stream triek-lcd down 
of water stained with gore. hen • they 
went forth from the seashore, four mou could 
hardly bear upon the deadly st ike the liead 
of Grendel. So tljpy came to the hall, fourt«ea 
brave Goths marching witJi their lord over 
the meadows. The wortliiest of thanes oame 
to greet Hrothgar ; then Greuddl’s head was 
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bolibfi Jby tlie hair ittto the tolaioe wWe vrolie, tberje, had l«ien theft. not 

''1a^ -were driwkiuig, and the head o£ the the nito, Twt .wasted the wholejland wltti 
Iwh'ttah afao. lieowulf euid : “ Behold,' ih^e fire; nightly the fiendish aSi'-flyejf"p»d4’, fiiw ;• 
tokens from the sea w« bring with glad* grow iiatefrl to the sight jof iaen. ; The^.-ft' 
ness to thee, eon of Healfdeue, lord of Scjrl-' was told to Beowulf that fais o#Jti ho|ae)ilsd, 
^ngs. Now may’st thou with thy warriors with the Gotljs’ gift chair, was burnt.f He 
ih Hcorot sleep free from sorrow.” The who had been tlie friend of Heardrh^ who 
golden hilt, the giant’s work of olcL^as given wiiile the youth lived had made him thastei^ . 
to the hoar war-leader. Hrothga*gazM on of his crown, sought out the dritgouJa deii 
the hilt; in Bunic signs the tale of its birth niiid fought with him in awful strife. 'One 
was told upon it. Then spake the eon of wound the |x>ison-worm struck in the flesh of 
Healfdene; all Were silent. “ Thy glory 'is Beowulf; his kinsman, Wigiaf, when all 
uprewed now through wide ways, Beowulf, othersheldaloof infear,came totheaidofthe 
my friend. Long slialt thou be a blessing to old hero, and helped him in his time of need, 
thy people.” 'Many words spake Hrothgar, Then while the warrior king sat death-side, 
for ho 8j)oke of the past .ami of its warnings on a stone, lie sent his thanes to see tlie cUps 
to his Mend and to the folk around him. and dishes hi the den of the old twilight-flyer. 
The Goth, glad of mood, wentnto his seat; But when the dragon's gold was brought 
there was a new feast made. The helm of out, Beowulf thanked the Lord for all, and 
night grew murky, the aged Scylding souglit said, “ I for this hoard have wisely sold my 
his bed, and the Golli wislied for rest. The life ; let others care now for the people’s need, 
^est slept till the black raven, gliwldener 1 may be here no longer. Bid the warriors 
of heaven, blithe of heart announced the raise a mound on the sea’s headland that 
coming of the light. 'J'lie Atlieliugs then shall tower high on Hrones-nms, that I be 
wisheJ to go to their own land, and Beowulf not forgotteii,aiid tluit seafarers driving foamy 
bade the son of Eeglaf take again his sword ; barks over the mists of ilocals may call it in 
gave for the lending thanks, said tliat he held the days that are to follow Bcowulfs Mount.” 
Hrunting lo be good, he would not with He gave then to a young warrior, last of, his 
blame hurt pride in its good edge; that kind, lii.s war clothes and his weapons, say- 
was a high-souled warrior. Hrothgar said, ing, “ All my kinsmen are gone to the God- 
“ Peace be to the Goths ami the Gar Danes ; head, earls in tlieir valour ; I shall follow 
wealth iu common. Over the ganuet’s bath them.” Tliat was his latest word, 
the ringed hark shall bring gifts and love- The Goths made for him a heap upon the 
tokens. Each folk I know, fast friend, fast earth, hung with helms, shields, and bright 
foe, and in the old way Blaiuless always.” waisshirts. In the midst they laid the he- 
Twelve gifts also gave to Beowulf the sou of loved lord with sigh and sorrow. On the 
Healfdene, bade him go and quickly come mount they kindled a great bale fire, wood 
again.'* The good king kissed the best of reek rose swart from the Swedish pine, the 
thanes, and tears fell as he took him round roaring of flame was heard with the weeping 
the neck. . (the wind ceased), ^ till it had cracked with 

The bright warriors went to the ship, laden keat4he bonc-liouse ou' the breast. And they 
with weapons, steeds and gold ; the mast rose sang a lay of sorrow wdiilotlie heaven swelled 
over Hrothgar’s hoards. ^Jeowulf gave to with smoke. Tlie Weders folk wrought a 
the boat-guard a sword bound with gold, and moiiud on the hill, high, broad, seen afor 
on the mead-bench he was afterwards the by seamen ; in ten days they built the beacon 
worthier for that heir-loom. They sailed and begirt it witli a wall. In the mound 
away, and the known headlands of the they set rings and all the riches taken in 
Goths were reached. The hithe-guaid who the hoai’J. All that great wealth of the 
had seen them when afar was ready; he earls they gave hack to the earth, that there 
bound the ^lip to the sand and bade men might be gold in the dust beside the body of 
hear to the hail of Hygelac, who dwelt by the warrior. And round about his mound 
the sea-wall, the wealth of the Athelings. rode his hearth-sharers, who sang that he 
Kinsman faced kinsman ; Hsereth’s daughter, was of king.s,, of men, the mildesk kindest, 
she who hived tlie people, bare the wine-cup to his peoiile sweetest and the readiest in 


to the high chiefs hand. 

. • 4ftei'war(i8 tlie broad land earae under the 

away of Beowulf, lie hahl it well for fifty win- TOO LATE. 

tera,untiliiithedarknightRadragon,wliichin \ 

a stone mound watched a hoard of gold and I am a punctual man ; nervously, fretfully, 
cups, won mastery. It was a lioara heaped painfully punctual. If I have an engagement 
up, in sin, its lords were long since dead ; the ou business or pleasui'e, I prepm'e to keep 
last earl, before dying, hid it iu the earth- it some hours before the time appointed,hnd 
cave, and for three hundred winters the great am totally unnUe to think of anything, or do 

e tlier held the rave, until some man finding anything, until it is over. I have a marvellous 
chance a rich cup took it to his lord, faculty for believing that my watch rp ust have 
l^en tlie den was searched, while the worm stopped^ or that the clocks in '^the hbujni >ace 
slept; ,^ain and again when the dragon not strictly regalatcd by the mosji approved 


search of praise. 






















' BifiL; Of orig^ of tho throe biills, of the 
^The old slmreb with the Pharos 
.tower,.most venerable of all those vener- 
hUe structures that are w^ooderfully piotu- 
resquu and totally uninhabitable—orumhling 
old temjde, mixture of the oow-shed .and the 
«arly Norman styles of architectnre, whose 
snuffy brickwork is only kept together by the 
ivy, and a high hill, which shelters it from 
the sharp winds; I was mad the other day to 
take pliotogr.ipha of it from every eonooivaldo 
point of view, but now I feel disposed to tilt 
against it on horseback in the night, and 
knock it down, for the purpose of creating a 
sensation. Tlie stahiB-boys, who idle about 
anokinff straws the whole day through, know 
that I nave missed the coach, and they im¬ 
part their knowledge to any cine willing to 
receive it, until I become a by-w’ord and a 
joke in tlie village. After tiie second day, 1 
, get weakfund imbecile ; excited even by sucli 
an event as the changing of horses for the 
conch that passes through once a woelc in the 
opposite direction to that in which I wish 
to go. At last my deliverance comes, and 
I stay up all night tliis time to receive it. 
I think, if all the })iacca are taken, I slntll 
become a fit inmate for an asylum of idiots. 

Too late for a coach under such ciinum- 
stances's bad enough, but I can imagine a 
position infinittdy worse. , 

1 am a favourite comedian, the pride, 
the glory, tlic sui»porf, of a leading London 
theatre. In an unguarded moment I take a 
sadden f.mcy for a country trip, and run 
down by rail about twenty miles, and turn 
off a good day's walk over tlic fields, llic 
lanes, and connnous. In the afternoon 1 
return fo the elation calmly .ind leisurely to 
'catch a train that shall deposit me in town 
about six in the evening. I eutir the little 
frail Init that serves for the station where J 
have to embark, and my i'*yc rests uiiou a 
broad-faced clock, the hands of which are at 
a quarter to seven. I look ng.i.in, and finil 
that my eyes have not deceived me ; and the 
boy in charge of the place, in .answer to my 
hasty questions, coolly informs me that the 
clock keeps London railway time, and that 
there is n* train for two hours. I sink in 
horror upon the one thin, hard, narrow, 
wooden seat in the place, and a thousand wild 
schemes chase each other with fearful rapidity 
through ftiy troubled brain. Solitary is tiie 
station as a witch’s liut upon a heath, and 
pothing like a conveyance is visible on the 
line, except a navigator’s wheelbarrow turned 
upside down ni'on a heap of gravel. My eye 
follows the long, thin, bipering linos of rails 
■ in the direction of London, until they pierce 
l^^imp of trees, .nnd vanish at that distant 
^■'point from my sight. Can I run along the 
' line, and by that means reach my appoint- 
; ment, even an hour later, than tlie proper 
time 1 How repulsive everything al,>out the 
country appeai^snowi the trees, the fir-lda, and 
the golden sunset; ituul how 1 hate the stUl- 


,n«8s broken jnSly by itbe AjtjrJng of -thiMe 
dreftdfal rool^S in the adjoining paxk, whone 
song I would give worlds to exotmajm .for the. 
smoke and rattle of Fleet Street. Why did I 
ever venture into tbb treMberoas Redacts 
of the picturesque, when t should have been 
sipping my coffee, and reading my paper in 
my dingy tavern? A roar and .a puff,at 
^sinoke, and the express train t^hirk by, that 
might have carried me to my destination in 
Imlf an hour, if I could have summoned 
courage and iihysical agility to have jumped 
upon tlie roofs of the carriages as they passed 
uiukir the bridge, timing my leap like an 
acrobat in the circus. 

Hut I miss the golden opportunity, and 
am again a hopeless inmate of the solitary 
station, looking vacantly at the clock which 
has now readied the stroke of sevep. 

There I sit for the next two hours, while a 
pan'-trama of events at the tlw-atre. passes 
befibi’e my mental vision. I hear tlie sharp 
click of the prompter’s bell, and the voice of 
the c:.lM)oy, shouting “ overture, gentlemen,” 
uj) the stairc.'ise. I see my aged Uresser, who 
has been used to punctual men, old actors, 
and slow maker.s-up, walking frantically 
about the room, wondering where I can be, 
when I h"ivet(> goon in an elaborate costume, 
ill the middle of the tirst act. Ue taxes ids 
memory to ascertain whether I was ever so 
late before, when tlie same piece was being 
ptTforiued, and lie determines that I never 
was. 

I'liablo to hear liis mental torture any 
longt r, lie Imbblcs down to the hall-keeper, 
and tinds that 1 have yet passed into 
the thoatro. Tlteu commences a cousulta- 
liou, i nd the information is spread behind 
the curt:>in tliat, Mr. Sockskin has not 
arrived, although he*ims to go on in the 
next scene. Prom]>t('r, actors, call-boys, and 
maiiager, take the alarm, and the latter dives 
to his room to prepare a few hasty words pf 
apology. The moment arrives that can be 
no longer delayed, and the pale, nervous 
manager goes on iii a comic dress, and, with 
tlie most heart-broken voice, tuid tlie moat 
)>Lleou3 face, tliat contrast ludicrously with 
his gay and facetious attire, tells the dis¬ 
appointed and indignant audience all he 
knows him.self, namely: that Mr. Sockskin is 
not in the theatre. The ciu'taiu h^ngs down 
amidst a torrent of yells, wliile another piece 
is being hastily put upon the stage, and £ 
am gnawing niy fmgoi'-naik in the enforced 
and unwelcome solitude of the railway 
station. 

Tliese are some of the phantasms of pro¬ 
crastination and delay that a morbidly 
regular man like myself will oeensionaliy 
callup before him in his hou'a of.idleness. 
As there are many m«n in the would who 
cannot be' kept in the path of tenqierance, 
niile-ss awful examples of>the effeeto of 
iutoxication are oontinually paraded liefora 
their e^es, it .may be that 1 unooBS'clously 
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TflB FOUBFOLD DR?AM. 

If there be no city called Hippcsford 
among the north-TFCstern towns of England, 
let it be there, 'whither I went five yeaw agi> 
to see the Italian hnng. The name under 
which ho suffered was supposed to be a 
feigned one; the crime which he expiateil 
was that of ronrder; tho slaying of his 
master and hts benefactor as he slept, fot- the 
taking of a sum of money which, in all 
prohability, ho might have had foif the 
aakhig. One of those atrocities, to give 
a reason for which baflles tlte student 
■ vi human nature. The derence set up for 
jiVTavonmei was that of insanity : there being 
no iloubt whatever as to his having com¬ 
mitted the deed; but this plea was, in my 
opinion, very jiroperly set aside. IIis advo¬ 
cate happened to be an intininte friend of 
mine ; and it w.aa through the interest— 
morbid and reprehensible I atn vvell avv’are— 
■with which he Iiad inspired me in the un¬ 
happy criminal, that T found myself among 
that crowd in front of mp))cslV)rd Oaol. 1 
h<M»rd something going ou near me, a little 
too jocose for the occasion. 

• “ You cruel-hearted ruflian. if jwi dare to; 
mock the poor wretph like that again,'’ cried ' 
a deep, low voice, “ I’ll save i!v!r. Caleraftj 
some trouido in your case." ; 

The spe- ker was,a line, powerfully-built 
sailor, toweringwby half a Iie.id above the 
tlirong; and, under his Hashing eyes and 
threatening brows, tho fellow who liad pro¬ 
voked his wrath subsjjledvat once into nuit^ 
tei'ings, and presently into sidlen .silence. 
Having achieved this end, he made no Ciir- 
ther observation, but kept his looks intently; 
fixed upon the ghasily preparations above us.; 
IJ e alone, amidst the hum and noise of^tho! 
crowd, niaijitaiued an inviolable .silence,; 
and strained his eyes upon the scaffold above,' 
as though ho would have numbered every! 
nail in it: the extreme anxiety of his face! 
was remarkable even among.st those thou-j 
aaud eager and expectant couulenaiiecs! Not' 
caring to look upon tho dreadful sight 
divecUy, ¥ watched that face when the death- 
bell began to toll, ns though it were a mirror, 
feeliug sure that I should see n-llccted in it 
whatever wHa liappeniiig. It was burning! 
and quivering with excitement, when thoj 
wretched crimin:d was carried np by three; 
or four persons into view. Immediately j 
, after he ea'me in sight, this fixed expres-siou 
vanished as completely as though a curtain 
had been drawn over some ])ictare; ami, as 
the sailor cast his looks ppon tlie ground, I 
heard him mutter, in a solemn whisper, his 
thanks to Heaven. 

As the sjuTor,, and 1 were borne along 
together by the resistless human tide, I said' 


.to.hitn, ol.ioafepaiHo't ^ 

■sight, hay itt»tT ' ' ■ 

j '‘Yes, sir,” said he,’n <!S»rib|9 eighty ih- 
d«ed s but it raight haFS ,!)««»• worss.” 

“ How ao sard L. 

“Well, it’s a long stoxy^,** he replied, 
“ but if yon like to listen to it^ and to take 
a cop of tea with me (of whi^-I feel Jtj^ 
need) at my lodgings, I shall be pleased' 
enough. It will be a relief to me/1 fool, to 
tell it even to a stranger.” • 

So we two went up into a little room over¬ 
looking the .scene, and which had been let fas 
had been agreed upon when he took the apart¬ 
ment) throughout that'morning to a party of 
five gentlemen (!) and a laily (I!), wlw> had 
only just evacuated it. And there he told me 
this story: 

“ You must excuse me if I .am alittle slow, 
at first, for yon tlirong has fairly dazzled'and 
dumfoundod me. 1 am quite iie% to sight* 
of this sort, thank God ; nor have 1 ever seen 
so great a crowd before. I live uj‘on the south- 
wi,Kt coast, where the folks are not so many as 
in the.«e ]).arts, and niy own employment is a 
particul.'irly solitary one: T am a ligbthonso 
man. J sometimes pass whole weeks witiiout 
seeing any otlior face than that of ray mate, 
wiihout hearing any oilier voice save his, and 
th.'it of the s«‘a-gidl, and of tho liutffed wave 
which heats for ever against our rock. Even 
my holiday time is spent among people who 
pa.sa almost as lonely lives as I do. My friends 
dwell at a coiwt-guavd station, faraway from 
any town, and indeed fiuni me, only they can 
se>* every night onr laid ei’ii burning steadily 
out to f.ea, which my inotlier and Kisior says is 
a great comfort to them when father is from 
home. It is I'lifsome, yon see, for them to 
know that there is no human being save 
themselves wiihi^ milas of them, tho ue.vt 
IMisl being a long distance beyond the head¬ 
land, whither oAeii on lliu darkest nights, my 
father h.as to go feeling for the vvliite chalk 
lieaj'S that arc laid down to mark the road 
botwi.xt the stai ioius, the dircof ion of which, 
in old times, they sa}', the smugglers used to 
alter, so that tlie jioor revenue men were 
guided over the precipice, into the arms of 
death below. Twelve years ago, a vessel was 
cast a'<horo, .and went to pieces one wintiy 
night at tho chtf-fool', beneath our guard¬ 
house, and all the crew, save one,were thrown 
by the (•cornfnl sea upon the shore, deitd men ; 
save one-The sailor gave an involun¬ 

tary look towards the thing tli.at Imng upon 
tho high gaol-wall there, motionless, with its 
ghastly cowl drawn over it—“ and that man 
was an It;Uiaa foreigner. My people took 
him in, and acted towards him .as Christian 
{leople should do, and he was grateful, and 
stayed with us, making liiinstdf as useful as 
he could, for weeks, foF months. When he 
had been our gu«t for near upon a year, the 
man Aviio was then my mate in tne light¬ 
house, died ; and, mainly through my father's 
roeommendatiou, the Italian was' appointed 
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^ 1»‘ioy companion in his pUne. I was * dream that Iia^tsti4« whpUsWrJshnt my 
'pjsai^ that the poor fellow was thns pMt> syes. When llcB my room, to come 

for; but yet I bad rather that he had to ybn, 1 thought the Italtaq ilrse a^ by very 
bMn given any other post than that; vet heels, -who seemed before, in my sleep, to he 
from aiiv askiunable cause, or of course this murdering Oeorgey. He ItM murdered 


uncoiiiiortable feeling' that I had always uad “ ‘ You dreamt that 1* eaclaimed her pa¬ 
lp connection with him, such as 1 should not rents. 

have dreamt of mentioning to his prejudice. “ ‘ Yea,* said she. ‘ I dreamt tiiat he cut 
1 did not mention it, 1 am perfectly certain, my brother’s throat in the lighthouae,*^ 
oven to my mother. “ My father roae in liaste, dressed himselt, 

“ Wheu 1 found myself in the narrow and ataited at once, in the moonlight for 
lighthouse, alone with this man upon the the fibliing village over agaitrat the roeW 
waste of waters, this antipathy increased. I wliiilh was my lonely dwelling-place. Xt 
could not meet him on t'.o -vviudiug stairs, was a good ten wile walk, and when he 
wiliiout a shudder; I loathed his company had been about t«o hours upon his way, 
in that little sitting-room up<pi the lower and it was five o’clock, he met me coming 
story, which when luy old in.ito was with me homeward, with a distressed and unwonted 
had seemed as comfortable a parlour as need look. Liitle didl uudeistaud why he wrung- 
to be; and wheu X was at woik in the lantern, my hand, and welcomed me so heaitily, 
'I was for eVer thiiikiug, what IS he doing below without even asking Low it was that 1 
there, and wheieabouts shall I find him wlicii came to be upon the clialk-downlands, tlierc, 
I descend? I do not think that 1 was .afiaid at such an lioiir, instead of at my post. I 
of him, then. Time was, when 1 had not had a tale to tell to him, which I was, l>y 
quaded from a death-struggle with a f.ir more that time, ashanitd to relate; although I 
powetlul mail than he, and had come oil had started on the way expressly to do m. 
victor; but still I did not fancy taking my ifatlicr,’ said J. ‘ I have dyne a foolish, 
rest in the snug little bed-chamber as of old, cruel, cowaidly thing.’ 

tl.nofi,./. tl.nl iViin n.nn n.na aniolrn SO.I (SlinriT.. ’ rpnllRlI hs. *T foi’irive Vllll. 


knowing that this man was awake, and 
watching, watching, all the night long. 


“‘Oeorge,’ replied he. ‘I forgive yon, 
bofnie you tell it to mo. I am too glad to 


“ fatill, bei ond being reserved and taciturn,' find yon alive and well, lor reproach; say on.’ 
and having this something rcpellaiit about | “ I have quarrelled, father, with the pool’ 

himwiiicli I cannot explain, there was nothing Itali.m foreigner, although he has not dt- 
fivil to be s.xul ag-iiust the poor Italian served it. I Jiave given him fair warning 
foreigner, and I was asiiamed of myself when- that 1 will not be his mate lu tho lighthouse 
ever 1 reasoned about the niattei, for feeling lUiy longer.’ 

as I did. “ ‘ Tbauk Heaven ! ’ cried.,tho old man. 

“ On the night of this day, twelve years ago, “‘May,* B.ud I, surprised enough, ‘but it 

the sixteenth of August eighteen huudied was a hard thing to do, since 1 had uotliiiig 
and forty-one, my father was otf-duty at home, whatever to Justilj it, except a dieam.’ 
and while he lay in his bed, combating witli a ‘“A dieam' ’ exel.uiued niy fitber, with a 
certain idea, which shadowed liis mmd like a look of terror. ‘ What 1 Another dream ? 
nightmare, my mother sliooL’ him in piteous Hid you dream he was going to murder 
terror. you, Lul ? ’ 

“‘Husband,’ cried sbe. ‘Husband, I have Yes, fidher. I dreamt that dream two- 
had a feaisome dream, and it sueiiis so like to houis ago; and even now, in the broad d.ay- 
trutb that 1 am mistiable. Wake, wake ! I light, 1 teel that I could not veiituie to slc.p 
do believe our Geoige is being murdered by another night upon the ruck, with that man 
tlie Tt.iliw man! ’ only as my compatiiuu.’ 

“ ‘ Great Heavens! ’ cried my father. “ ‘ Heaven forbid you should,’ lespoudcd 
‘Why 1 was awoke, just now, by that very my father, solemnly. 

dream, and cannot shake it off my mind, do I “‘1 saw him,’ continued 1, ‘as though 
what I will. But it must bo only fauey; with my open eyes, as I lay iife m^y bed, 
consider now full the poor fellow bas always with his hand kept back behind him, as 
shown himsilf to be of gratitude to us all, Itliough it were holding some weapon out of 
uid what could he get by the murder of our, sight, and witli Murder set upon his lace, as 
George ?’ 1 plainly as though the word had been written 

“‘George keeps all his savings in his room i tlieio iii blood. 1 was on my foot in a second, 
at the lighthouse,’ leiumed my mother,'but yet not soon enough to iirove that my 

sobbing. ‘1 cannot Lelj)-Hark! did you dream was true. 1 thought I lieai-d ids agile 

hear that scream ? ’ step iqiou tlie iron stair. I thought 1 saw a 

“Ywo or three shrieks rang through Uie sliadow flit for an instant ocioss the door of 
house, as she spoke; and my sister Mary, with the lantern; but when I got up theile, he 
her hair tiislievelleil, and ki her night-dress, was trimming the lamps so naturally, and 
rushed into the room. < met all my angry suspieipus with suOh as- 

‘ Oh, mother! father! ’ cried she. ‘ I can- tonishment and cocfiiiess, that 1 am upon 
aotbtay any lougetr by myself; I have dieamed lefievtiou iaiily ktaggeied, and don't know 
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have him for my mate uo longer. Then 1 
Bigiinlletl for a boat, and came on shore, iu- 
tendidg to tell you all, and to consult upon 
what ia best to be done in this strange bus^ 
ness But I Mt» afraid you think me a fool.’’ 

“Then my father, upon hU part, told me 
of tliose dreams at home, and ot the leasoii 
of fais being upon tlie way whereon I had 
met him. It seemed to ns both thah the 
neglect of four such wonderful coincidences— 
to say no more—wouhi be far tiom light I’***' 
that at the same time we should not be justitied 
in pnnishing upon such evidciic ono 'aho 
might be, alter all, os innocent of any evil 
as either of us. Bo 1 tniiicd lia'-k to the 
village with my father, with the intention ot 
]>nttiug oir to the rock, and coming to some 
ui'ningement with the Italian, that should 
not deniive him of his bread. 

“A little after my departure^ however, it 
apiieaied that ho had liimself signalled tor a 
boat, and that, taking with him what little pro¬ 
perty he possessed, lie hud lauded, and lieeii 
seen to wall, away tmithward, out of the town 
None of uS have ever set eyes upon this ninu 
from that evenliul night. Whether lie is 
innocent, or whether he is guilty, it is not in 
human powir to tell. So certain, howevei, 
in my aiiogance, did I foci ot his evil mind, 
that when 1 read in the paper of tlieir being 
aViunt to hang an Italian foieigmr at this 
piaoc, tor the iuurdei*of a man m his sleep, 1 
came here at oiidfe to satisfy mj self—m hope 
rather than in fcai, 1 am ashamid to say, that 
this fourtold dieam would be louiid to have 
had foundation. I’lty fot the soul of yon 
pour wretcii, however, soon touched my luait, 
even before 1 saw him; and whea 1 looktil 
upon those awful lineaments, as ho was lilted 
up ou the scatTuld, 1 thanked If eavcii, irom 
the bottom ot my heart, that the man w.is a 
stranger, and that our dreams, wonderful as 
they were and are, still need uamvelliiig.” 

Here the story of the sailor ended ; and 
presently ho strode away to the railway sta¬ 
tion of the hue which was to take him home. 
1 have never seen him since, or heatd any 
other retereuce to this tale ; but the ciicuin- 
stunces uiKler which I heard it, with all tlieii 
tenible realities of Vice and Death, aie not 
more firmly fiaed upon luy memory than aie 
the uccnriences which he lelated us above; 
neither do they bear more distinctly, in my 
own mind, the imincssiou of tiutli. 


SWALLOWS. 

Vow, o’er the harvest neadons gum 
Then oiion-ticaded fuiuis a^e seen, 
Nuw, o'ci tile pool they tkiiu. 
As if tiiey wmIiM to ilive.bi low, 

To those tai-sihhing skies which glow 
I 'Sown tbiough the waters duu. 


' With iWlfnl 1ritli(pi tielr wMi hteasts Uve, 
And oft the impoth t^nehi^t wave, 
Recoids the daring feuf 
Vattt tliey shyly dart «way 
To where the swoi mtag insects play, 

In some cflhn cool reboat. 

Within the herrh’s gleaming shade. 

They flit thioiigh ccoiy soiiibie glodo 
Like bats ii)ion the wmg; 

So swift and siUntly the> gof 
Amid the foliigo to and iiu. 

As 'tntu some sccict thing. 

' . 

Tlirnco home to slirlt'ling eaves the} lur. 
And hams and lofts with luitt'iing try, 
Mdodioiish Ksiuind; 

And tlKneuh duk w.iitn nist they seek, 
To litd, tioiu fond c \ii instil ss be ik 
Ihc mouilis tint (ipin louiid. 

OiHc iiniii ' onro nioio' aw.iy they dait, 
lo 1 iiihiik with a ciiiiuus nt, 

111! wsici, ciith, and iii ; 

Tlie hide, the uituiluw, pool and sky. 

As It tluv knew most liippil}, 
liacli joy Mtuted Jiiit. 

Willi tantalised and Iiggnd sight, 

Aft tit to tiaie thdi thoiiglit-SHift flight, 

W lilt h thin,' ui ly lu vei he ; 

W< (III hnt wish, liom this lair c.uth. 

Out laboui'd pKasmes and tcigu'd luiilh 
As innuriiit and liec. 

Yet it may liip, peieliinrc, tlicy jiiire 
h'ar bettei tlinii then own eleu skits, 

'Ihi hi lit ns hiiuath the jiool, 

And h 11 li s iifldlioiis lalm .md gieiu 
May lovihti bt to them, T ween, 

Thin iij<allows lush and cool. 

I'nt it this stilling woild of men 
bhoiild stun to thin iiiitutoi d ktii 
\ liippicr^lhin then own , 

Thill hlishliil pinions let them stiv, 

And they iliill wish, tie inn shuil day, 
•Siiih knuwledgi ill unknown. 


CII VllAOTCR BOOKS. 

In evciy pciioJ ol English liteiary hrntoiy, 
aiitliois liavc sought to hold the mirror up to 
n.ituic by me ms ot essay a de-aciibing the 
mauiKi s, opinions, .'iiid peculiarities, of certain 
classes ot the community. In the beriming of 
the sevoiittentli century, essays of this kind 
issued liom the piesa m great ]iiufiisioii, and 
weio more in dcmand-tlinu tiny have ever 
Bnhscqiieutly lieen . a oiicum&l ucc to be e\- 
plaiued with prubahilily on two giouiiils— 
first, that tile aupei hei il ihtlereiiuts sc)iaratiug 
cliu.8 from cLias weie then vciy niaikud and 
evident; secondly, Unit tales and novels had 
aOiiroely begun to cxciriso the ingenuity of 
writeis. indeed^ Col. tempoianeously wytb 

the appearance of Mrs Be hn’s roiu.iiice8, there 
Was a luTirked diniiuiitiuii m the number of 
char.icter books uivtn to the public-'-lhe loves 
of Oruuouco and Imomda, and the UceukoiiS^ 
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in which the essayiets of a former geiiere- two most opposite indiyiduals to be fsttoji - 
tion had lashed the follies of mankind. Fi'ora among civilised hnmsuity will present, ,#hcn 
this time, forward, abstract sketches of clia- fairly contrasted, wore points ojf ’resemblance 
raster became ejcceplioual publications ;,.aTid than of diversity, so' it is easy^tp 'coneetvo 
a natural reaction tended to bury in obscurity that, in a primitive society, tnese points of 
even those collections that had once been the ‘resemblance will be developed and br<^ght 
most popular. Jklany such nierite-.l no belter out amongst pei'sons whose callings Ate' 
fate; and the .copies of them tli.at remain similar, whose gains or losses result from the 
preserve nothing of more value than a same civcunustances, whose passions ' arh 
oesoription of surfaces that time has changed, aruysed ov_ grati.'icd by the same events. A 
Written by tiiflers, they tell us how tiiflers few centuries .ago, the priest, the lawyer, the 
looked upon society two hundred year-s ago.; physician, t!ie courtier, not to mentioA. per- 
Others laiar the stamp of a dilierent currenoy,' sons in humbler walks of life, each presented 
and give the ring of a more genuine metal, certain uumistakeaidc signs of his calling, 
Some, and these of cour-e form the smallest I —signs approximating him to his brethren 
class, bear tile impress of niimis at onco (.ib-j in words and conduct, if not in actual cha- 
servant as.id profound ; minds able to iiierce' racier. P.ut, in jirocess of time, as the 
through the crust of fashion.^ and usages, j uuiuber of outward agencies brought to bear 
down 1.0 the cterii d truths of human nature, I upon mankind were increased by thedittu.sion 
and the motives that govern the heart of' of knowledge, many influences unconnected 
man. - Of all it may be said, even of the most I with his calling or station were admitted to 
superficial exampies, tliat this literature,! modify the character of the individual; and 
HUhough it may be shallow, is scMoni or] the moral and intellectual quaiities,instead 
never tedious. A seulcncc may contain only 1 of being determined by position, broke 
a truism ; but then the truism is set in gold.' down the class barriers which position ba-l 
It is ex|>rcs 3 tiil in words so Tow and sin>]»lo * raided, and placed others iu theii* Btead« 
that not one of them could bo span d—.so. lienee, in the present d.iy, every profession, 
preoi.se and forcible that not one of them, or trade, is iUelf a roid'ocosiu—containing 
could be cl.angiMl—witlioiit ol R.'ming a mean- '; types of all the chaiMctors and peculiari-. 
ing as clear as the iioomlay li.'Ut, or without, ties th.at maybe tound in the larger world 
' detriment to a style woriliy ot the translators i without, 
of theilible. Tho y.iin.-ij‘.:d writtrs of cha-| It fol]ow.s that the writers of character 
faeter sketches lived hi an age when prof,e sketches, wlio lir.st arranged men aocoi'ding to 
compositLuiis wero poli.sliod ay Gray j'K^li.'ihod th(‘ir Os>jnpatloii, aiid uiadu* this Ihs liuk l'>y 
his poetry ; ami wlieii breviiy and' ter.«cnesa which tlio ])er,son3 described in an essay wero 
wore deemed the first of literary mcrit.s. boiinJ togeilier. ami defined, and separated 
Hicyhave left volumes of uliicli (he viTy"* from the re.st of the .human r.ace, were corn- 
words are condensed par.v.'raphs ; and pelle.l, before long, to sluft their ground, .aud 
essays that contain tlie nwiterials of goodly to base their distinctions upon predominating 
voluDHs. qualifies of heart or mind. There cau bo 

A full description of the cliara(!tpr books, little doubt that Chaucer intended the pil- 
€ven if the writer could eiib-T into the spirit gruu.s at the Tabard to be types, rathei' than 
of their brevity, and could wean him..,clf iroini individual poi traitures ; or that he cudea- 
the comparative dilfnaencss of these ialtcr vom-cd to accumulate upon each the outward 
days, would be too large a task to attempt visible signs, and to iuterweave with the 
within \he limits of. this journal. One or tale of each the men^ characteristics of the 
two of them, however, su'di as best illustr.ate ■ chc5.s to which he or she belonged And all 
the whole, shall apeak for themselves to, these pilgrims, with the single cJ^pUon ot 
■our readers, in the m. auwliilo, wo will]tho wife of Bath, are introduced to ns by 
.assume'the part of prologue, and will give j their ualliugs, as if tlu-so iilon%> were half 
our heroes the beueiit of a preliminary; descriptions. Iu the earlier professed ch.a- 
flourish, as well as of an account of their raotor books, the s^ame plan is pursued ; and 
general tendency. the essays have for their subjects a bishop, 

' ' On casting a retrospective glance over a judge, a knight, a lavpfer, a soldier,. a 
all, it is imposdble to avoi.l remarking physician, anti so forth. Tw^tv years later,, 
,.i(he.gradual chang.! iu the distinctive feature we find the church disposed of under two 
/ that is 8 i'l®< 2 ted to Liolatu tlm subjects of each heads—a grave divine, and a young 
ossAy-r^the gradual, but in time .complete''preacher ; while the satirical descriptltJO .bf 
change, in the principles of classification the professors of the healing ai't dewb. otily 
.adopted by successive, ^j-uthors. The most with a meer dull physician. Lalen- s^j.the 
Ancient classify according to occupation, or moral qualities have it all their own way, thn 
.position in life: implying that, aiAong their calling is left imnotici'djuhd the essays telqte. 
■t contemporaries, these were the circumstsinoes to a modest man, a mere compjwiftttal man, 
5|y. which people were most p-ewerfully in-ia lash man, and the Kke. ‘This la 
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poilani towat^ Gaptiitii Shindj a»d' 
^^ravatia BtU ;.. bat fk‘thi‘t progcesa in' 
th6 eame 4icei!tiaQ waa atoppod by the liHQ-, 
toi^tioiit Mul by diarsoter itoaks deaccibing 
<mly debtQi'a, (Irtinkntda, builida, and mere- 
tiiees. Then followed the State of society, 
with wliieh we are familiar, in wliich-elnda 
characters and pecaharities are hardly to he 
'distinguished, except at a point very low m 
the social scale. Above it, the inhabitants 
of the worid are so mixed and shaken to¬ 
gether, the ci^oximstances that alTect and 
modify apparent character are so nuin%roiia 
and so diversified, that a class can scarcely 
be said to exist. We recognise, it is J,rue, | 
in most individuals, a leauing towari]S| 
some great type of mind—towards hopeful-j 
ness or, despondency, towards strict or Inx 
^ideas of duty or of honour. But more (liaii 
this we cannot do. It would be itnposBibJe to 
write a description of a pliysiciau by wiihdi 
,the medical profession should be either witi- 
rised or flattered; because 8ingularitie.s woulil 
not touch the mass, aitd generalities would 
not touch the persons coinixisiug it. Even 
mere dull physicians have v.-ii-ions oiitlols for 
their common dnlness. It would bo e<iii.illy 
impossible to describe a rash man in terms at 
all applicable to half of the itsah men who 
might bo encountered, any morning, between 

. Charing Cross and tl>e Bank. 'J'lie rashness 
would he their chief comjnon quality, except¬ 
ing su'cli qualities .as aie coniuiuu (o luau- 
kind. And so now authors exhibit tempera¬ 
ment, or pjtssion, eitlier in one simple .nud 
suggestive phrsise, o» by tracing it to its 
effects. Thus, ift the (Jennau fable, the 
patient is attended by Dr. Bettor and Dr. 
Worse, both men of great skill; .ami thus 
we find that o\ir most skilfvfl writers of fiction 
introduce characters into their works for tlie 
purpose of illustrating some aftia;tion or 
passion of llio mind, ilinstr.iting it by 
showing how it breaks down the harriers 
of habit, the customs of society, the preju- 
diees of caste or calling—how it ennobles 
the seemingly degraded, or unmasks the 
pretender to virtue. When such charac¬ 
ters seem natural, the reader may com¬ 
monly discover that he is familiar with 
each iiompouent trait, but seldom that lie 
kts had e.'raeritoce of that particular com- 
biriation. • 

, • It would seem, then, that the kaleidoscope 

of human nature has been rudely shaken, and 
that the patterns whicli it once presented to 
the, observer are gone, never to return. But 
the fragm^ts wiiicli formed those patterns 
ore here, unchanged, unchangeable, daily to 
bS'discerned in their new places and relations, 
^affording prihtitive elements of stability tliat 
, Deirirer time, nor eveuts, nor any power, save 
that of 'rim' Almighty Land that made them, 
can evcif • control or modify. The same 
thoirghto’in^ire, the sanje passions daiken, 
the Same riluads enveloiie, the heart of man 
now, isnd in.' all past ages. The progi-ess of 


srience and tlis arta bast^snifed thu cbaractor 
of the objects that surronad .tim.human race, ' 
but the new objects excite the same ideas as 
tlieir precursors, and hold the. same reWtivo 
position towards each other. .The railway 
train can suggest nothing to ua thal: the ata^ 
coiich did not suggest to our fathers, 

{leofile who lielieved in witchcraft have left 
representatives to believe in spirit-rappinig.' 
The tw'o thousand men whq recently, in tha 
course of a single w'eek, bought lifo-preservers ’ 
at one shop in London, because there had 
bci'ii a score of g.arotte roliberies in -tha . 
suburbs, are the true desceiiilaiits of thosp 
who, in the year sixteen hundred and seventjr- ■ 
eight, armed themHclves with protestant 
Hails upon Lise testimony of Gales and Bed- 
low. The Ciddit Mobilier may well recal 
the beginning, as it is to bo fi ared it will ■ 
recal the end, of the Missiasij.i and South* 
Sea schemes. And tin's great truth—the im¬ 
mutability of human nature—is one that the 
character hooks are well calculated- to im¬ 
press. They bring before us the great 
eiieniip.s of our kind, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, thinly disguised in tlie garments 
and the words of a former genet ation, but 
w'orkiiig tbe same works that vve m.ay daily - 
sec around us, or tiiat we m.ay reail of in tbe 
liistories of ages still more remote. Tha 
struggles and tispiralious after gotsi of 'the 
few, tlio .acquiesttence in evil of the many, 
are shown to lie tiio same now and two hun¬ 
dred or two ihousand years ago. The writer 
wlio.so sketches are iini>erfcct, if he fails in 
depicting Ins originals, <tepicts at letist him¬ 
self, and hands down otic true character to 
posterity. He assists by so much to form 
tiiat golden cliaiii of recoided, (xperience 
which unites tlie Book of Job to the Times 
of yesterday; he brings so itiucli evidence to 
show that Irntfc, a'Uiongh revealed for 
eigiitcen hundred j-ears, needs no gloss, no 
development, no interpretation, to accom- , 
modate it to the picscnt or the future needs 
of niitii. 

Tlie earliest character book of any note was 
wriltcn, partly, at le.-ist, by Sir Thomas Over- 
Imry ; and was, vloubtless, indebted to that fact 
for its e.xlraoi’dintiry jtopularity. Six mouths 
ago, a volume of posthumous tales by John 
I’.i 1-sons Cook won't! have made the fortune 
of a imblisher; and Overbury, in his day, 
was a more famous victim than even Cook in 
ours. Overbury .was not only a man ot note 
himself; hut he htiil tire advanUige of being, 
poisoncil by enemies of high rank and iii- 
faimms reputation. His death, in the Tower, 
alone cretitod scanilal and suspicion; iind the 
subsequent revelations of one of tlie agents 
in the murtler; tho executions of Fraukliji, • 
Westoni Mrs. Turner, and Sir Oervais Kl- 
ways; tlie trial, condemnation, and pardon qf ' 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, extending 
together Sver ,a peruxi of nearly three yewes 
all kept up an excitement with regard..to 
their victim. The original Tpluiue, {mblished . 
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sIWTtty liefore his, death in sixteen hundred 
and tliii'leen, contained Orerbnry’s poeni'on 
the choice of a wife ; together with ^ many 
. witty characters^ and conceited newes, written 
by Iiimselfe and other learned gentlemen 
his friends.” The third, fourth, and fifth 
editions were published in sixteen hundred 
and fourteen ; the sixth only in sixteen hun¬ 
dred jmd fifteen ; and the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth in sixteen hundred and sixteen 
(the year in which the carl and countess 
were tried), thus showing the effect of this 
ciroiimstance upon the sale of the book. By 
that time it had gained a reputation which 
insured a finrther demand ; and it reached a 
rixteenth - edition in sixteen hundred and 
thirty-eight; although the bufiksellers were 
induced to add to the ntti-activeness of tlie 
volume by coustant additions of new essays 
by Various hands ; so tliat the total number 
of chanictei's increased, from twenty-one in 
■ sixteen hundred and fourteen, to no less than 
eighty in sixteen hundred and twenty-two. 
Among these it is impossible to hlent iiy tlie 
essays of any one writer, either of Sir Thomas 
or of any of his coadjutors; and on tlfis 
account as also- because a new edition of the 
work has been lately published, it is un¬ 
necessary to give extracts from it at length. 
The following is from the fiftli e<iition. 
Thougli the origiiud has ceased to flourish .at 
the court of Si. James’s, he may doubtless bo 
found under the protection of King Bomba; 
or, in tills country, as the parasite of various 
petty dignitaries. More than one country 
town, frowned upon by the mansion of a 
great proprietor, contains at least the 
essentials of— 

A COURTIER 

To nil men’s thinking is a man, and to most nirn 
the finest: all things else are vli'finod hy the iiiulci'- 
Etanding, but this by the sences; but his surest niarke 
is, that hee is to bee found oiiely about princes, lice 
smelts; and putteth awny much of hit judgement 
about the scitualion of his clothes. Ilee ktmnrcs no 
mail that is not generally knowne. Hit wit, like the 
marigold, o|ieueth with the suniie, and therefore he 
risetb niu before ten of the elocke. Hee puts more 
coufidenTO in his words than meaning, and moi'o in his 
prounntiatiou than his.words. Occasion is his Cupid, 
and hee hath but one receipt of making louc. lice 
follows notiiiiig but inconstanrie, admires nothing but 
beauty, honours nothing but fortune. Loucs nothing. 
The sustenance of his discourse it newes, and hit 
^ensure like a shot depends upon the cliargiiig. Hee 
is not, if he be out of court, but, fish-ltke; breathes 
dostcuction, if out of his owne element. Neither his 
tuotion, or asjiect are regular, but he monucs by the 
vpper-tpheies, ami is the rellexion of higher subsmnees. 
If you find him not hccre, you shall in Paules with 
a riektootb in his bat, a cape cloke, and a lone 
sloAioih 

We may proceed now ^ to consider a book 
c£ a different order, namely, Microcusma- 
mrajihy, or a piece of the world diseoverml, in 
Essays and Cbaracters. This, wldch was 
long supposed to be written by one Edward 


Blount,'anid whidlt^ passed Idmoagh right' 
editions ufideg bis naip^, was pubUshsd at 
last, in seventeen hnpdr^' iluid eighty-8i% ms 
tlie work .of the real hntbov, Dr. John Earle, 
sometime Bishop of Sslishury. ,Dr. Ea^le 
was well known in his day as a mm «f, 
sound learning and exerapl^ plBty 5 bdt he 
^was a devoted adherent to King Charles the 
First, and followed Charles the^cond, whose 
tutor he had been, into exile^ after the battle' 
of Worcester. Among other indications of 
his attachment, he translated the Ikon 
Baaifike into Latin for circulation on the 
continent; and lent money to the Stuart 
prii;^ces. ITpoii the restoration he was^nade 
Dean of 'Westminster, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, and thon of Salisbury; but . 
he did not long enjoy his honours, and 
died at Oxford in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-five, leaving a name that was equally 
eulogised by Lord Clarendon, and lUebara 
Baxter. 

It is much to be regretted that Bishop 
Earle’s sketches, clever as they j^pe, were 
the production of his youth; and received no 
benefit from the greatly enlarged experience 
of his matiirer age. But the volume was first 
published when the author was twenty-seven 
yc.ai's old; and tlie eB8.ays are said to have 
been written at intervals atid banded about 
ill manuscript, during the two or three years 
before their appearance in public. They 
have Ibi.s fragmentary chai'acter strongly 
marked iijioii them ; and present nothing like 
a comjilete iiietiiro of society, although they 
.aniouiit to seveuty-cight in number, and o£ 
these tlic first is *' 

A CIIltD 

<1 

Is a man in a small Tetter, yet the host copy of 
Aihiiii before he tasted of Eve or the apple; and he is 
happy wlMse siimll practice in the world can only 
wiite Ills charucti-r. He is nature's fresh pictiii'e^ 
newly-drawn in oil, which time, and miirh handling, 
dims and defaces. Uis soul is yet a white paper*” ut>- 
Hciihblcd with nhscrvHtions of the world, wherewith, 
at length, it becomes a blurted noto-buok. Ho k 
purely happy because he knows no evil, nor hath 
raiuie means by sin to bo acquainted widi misery. 
He airives not at the mischief of bring wise, not' 
endures evils to come, by foreseeing them., He kisses. 
and loves all, and, when the smart of tlTe rod is past, 
smiles on liis beater. Nature and bit [larentf aliko 
dandle him, and ticc him on with a bail of sugar' to. a 
draught of wormwood, lie plays yet, like ayou^' 
prontiee the first day, and is not come to his tank of 
melancholy. We laugh at hit.foolish sports, but tils.; 
gome is our earnest; and hit drums, rattles, and hobby '' 
horses, but (he emblems and Mocking of miin 4 
business. His father hath writ him ns his own lifpp. 
story, wherein he rends those days of hit lUe. that heU 
cannot remember, and sight to ^re what ifinooopee HV' ‘ 
bath outlived. The older he grows, be is a stair UsMt 
from God ; and, like his first fiitber, miiah tsorte 'in. ' 
his breechea. He it. the Cbristian’s exawjjfc and the, 
old man's relapse; the one imitates his, puiVness, and, 

* N. B.—Perhaps tho first example of tUs s(uco ntuah* 
abused motuphor. . ' ■' 
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tlio Other & 1 U into hit (iinp 1 icit 7 . Coold be pvt off 
hie body with hie littie root, he had got eternity with* 
out a burden^ and oxchooged but one heaven for 
another. 

a coQitterftnl to tliie piotnre, it mny be 
well to take the other extremity of humnu 
life; and to give I^rle’a descri])tio& of 

A OOOD OI.D MAK 

le the beet antiquity, and whith we may 'aith lonet 
vanity ndiniio. One Whom time hath been thna long 
a workinf;, and, like winter fruit, iipcnid when ollicis 
are ehakeir down. He hath taken out as mniiy iMtona 
of tile woild ae daye, and leaint the best thing in it; 
the vanity of it. lie looks over hia foimcrflife 
as a danger well past, and would not La/ ml iiimsclf to 
begin again. The next door oi death eads him not, 
but be expecte it calmly os his tuin in n.ituie; and 
ieais more his recoiling back to rhildishncss than dn«t. 
All men look on him as a common lather, ai d on old 
ago, for hiB sake, as u lereienl thing. J le iiiartises Ins 
exfierienec on youth without iho liarshiiess of lepioof. 
and in liis rounsel Ids good company, lie has some 
old stones still of his own aeeiiig tv roiiiiim what he 
says, and makes them bettei in the telling; yet is not 
tionblesome ncitlier with tlio same tale again, but 
reHiembers with them how oft he luss told them. He 
ii not apt to pat the boy on a y oungcr iimii, not the 
f'ol on a hoy, but ran distingnisli giavity iioin a soiii 
look; and the less testy he is, llie inoio itgardid. 
You must paidon him if he likes liis ouni times bcttii 
than these, beeauso those things aiu follies tg him now 
that were wisdom then, yet he makes us ol that 
opinion loo when we ace iiim, and eoiijeiture those 
times lir so good a rclie. lie goes away .it last too 
soon whensoever, with all men’s soiiow but Ins own ; 
and his memory is fiesh, when it is twiec as old. 

Mr. Macaulay’s ^escriptiou of the cler^'y, 
ami the tenipesL of denial wliicli that descrij)- 
tion brought .about the histQri.an’H head, are 
tolerably well linrmoniae'Si by liibhop Earle, 
who .'ippearH, iu this case, to use his own 
words, to see tlio wranglers agree oven iu 
that they fall out upon, lie hist desciihes 
a young, raw preacher; and in the next essiiy, 
a grave divine. The first: “ is a bird not yet 
fledged, that liatli hopped out of his nest to 
be chirping on a hedge, and will be straggling 
abroad at what peril soever. * * • 'I’he 
pace of his sermon is a full career, and he 
runs wildly over hill and dale, till the clock 
stop him. The labour of it is chiefly in his 
lungs, and tltgi only thing he has niado iu it 
himself-i$ the faces. He takes on agtiiiist the 
Pope without mercy; yet he preaches heresy, 
if It cornea iu his way, though witli a iiiiiid, | 
I must needs say, very orthodox. * * * H;., j 
cot&Tnendation is that he never looks upon 
book : and, indeed, he was never used to it. 
He preaohbs but once a-year, tliongh twice 
on Sunday; for the stuff is still the same, 
only the dressing a little altered. * * * The 
companion of tala walk is some zealous 
tradesman, whom he astonishes with strange 
points, which they both understand alike | 
His friends, and mach painiuluess, ninyi 
prefer him to thirty pounds a year, and I 


thip means to a elmmhennud; with whom 
we leave him now in the bonds of wed¬ 
lock next Sunday you shall 'have him 
again.” ' 

The second, a class of which th ewnthor seems 
himself to have been an admirable type, is 
doBcribodas; “one that knows the burthen of 
hie calling, and hath studied to make his 
shoulders sufficient; for which he Hath hot 
been ha'<ty lo launch forth of his port, the 
university, but expected the Ballast of learnv' 
, ing, and the wind of opportunity. * * * The 
niinislry is his choice, not refuge, and yet the 
pulpit not his itch, but fear. * •* * In mat¬ 
ters of ceremony he is not ceremonious, bvit 
I thinks he owes that reverence to the church 
I to liow Ills judgment to it, and make more 
conscience of bchism, than a surplice. Im 
I siiuouiacal purchases he thinks his soul goes 
in the bargain, and is loath to coine^ by pro¬ 
motion so dear : yet his w'orth :it length ad¬ 
vances him, and the price of 'his own merit 
buys him a living. He is a main pillar of 
our church, though not yet dean or canon, 
and his life our religion’s best apology. Hjs 
deatli is the last sermon, where, in the pulpit 
of ilia bed, he instructs men lo die by hie 
examjile.” 

TJesides these personages, there are many 
others whose peculiarities deserve a monient’a 
notice; and the city authorities of King 
, James’s time are described in a way that la 
' vety suggestive of their existing successors, 
as reflected in the columns of the daily papers. 
The alderman, whose head, when in conjunc¬ 
tion with his brethren, may bring forth a 
city apophthegm, or some such sago matter ; 
the citizen, who has still something to dis¬ 
tinguish him from a geutlemnii, though his 
doublet cost more ; and the shopkeejiir who 
tells you lies by rote, and not minding,.as Ilia 
jihraae to sell in, ayd the language he Sjient 
most of his years to learn ; none of tliese nro 
extinct species as yet, and, if we believe 
Doctors Letheby ami IIassail, the last named 
is flourishing luxuriantly. As the leaves 
tiiin, we find more and more acquaintances. 
The mere dull physician, who if he have been 
but a bystander at some desperate recovery, 
is slandered with it though ho be guiltless; 
the nieer formal man, who can excuse his 
good cheer iu the accustomed apology, and 
who apprehends a jest by seeing men .smile, 
and laughs urdealy himself, when it comes to 
Ins turn : the young man who leaves repen¬ 
tance for grey hairs, and performs it iu being 
covetous; the plain country fellow whose 
mind is not much distracted with objects, 
but if a good fat cow come iu his way, ho 
stands dumb and astonished, and though his 
haste he never so great, will fix hcie half an 
hour’s contemplation: the plausilileinaii who 
uses all oompanies, drinks ail healths, and is 
reasonable cool iu idl religions; the scopUc 
in religion who would be wholly a Christi.’Ui. 
but that he is something of an A theist, and 
wholly an Atheist, bnt that he is partly it 
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and a perfect heriiSc, Imt-tltet 
' ttiere a>te bo many ta distract him, whose 
' leaifiiugr is too much for his hraiu, and his 
jnc^nieht too little for his leamiug, and hi« 
over opinion of both spoils all,—who pots his 
foot into heresies tenderly, as a cat into water, 
and pulls it out again, and still something un¬ 
answered delays him: and the sordid rich man 
who will redeem a penny with his reputa¬ 
tion, and lose all his friends to hoot, and 
his reason is, he will not he undone:—these 
are all piiotogiaphs from life, portraits from 
which any <^)servant man, at any period, 
could discov«’ or recal originals. Eiahop 
Eivrle did not recognise, or did not care to 
describe, much that is good in his follow- 
.crcjftures; except tlie divine, stayed man 
is his only pieturo of active, working excel¬ 
lence ; and tlie stayed man is, at hest, a piece 
of very •formal and dull I'csjicctai^ility—a 
shrewd Quaker of the jircsent day, with a 

! )alauce at his hankei’s, and with a little 
axity about the secoiul pevsou plural, would 
almost realise hinj. Vice and folly would 
appear to have made themselves inoie. jiruini- 
nent in the world, in sixteen liuielred a7u] 
twenty-eight, than they do now-a-days; tlie 
one being less exi)Oi,cd to shame, Ibe other 
UiiS kept in bounds by custom. The later 
character bo<>l.s tell much the same talc ; hu! 
they tell it, too ofteJi, in language tliat is not 
suited for quotation, being written bj' wittie 
geutleuien whose thouglits were not nndcr 
tlie I'estrainl of orders, and whose words and 

S hrases ritlect, loo truly, the cnslmus they 
escribe. Hut there is one skeleh from the 
pen of an unknown author, whhh proves at 
once the antiquity ami the jicrmaiience of the 
chief element i.i English society,, the chief 
cause of I'luglish greati)es.s. Vc will cmj- 
cludc this paj>cr liy tpmtlng it at lengtii, 
leai'ing it to exjiress the cvtiniatiou in which, 
two huhdred and thirty yeais ago, our fore¬ 
fathers held the originai that is described. 
To that description we can add nothing ; 
except the wish that its subji-et may become, 
for all our readers, a veritable household 
word.« ' 


k OOOD WIFE 


la B woild of liappinees, that bt-iiigs wilh it a tiiij;- 
doni in conceit, and tnakes a pci feet adjunct in 
Bocictie ; slite’b sudi a comfort ai> exceeds content, a;id 
I prone.’ BO precious as canot be llai'aDeld, yea itioie 
Inestiaiable than may be valued. Shoe’s any good 
• man’s botlcr second self*, the very mirror of true ciin- 
.Btatit iDodchtv, tW carefull buswife of frugalitie, and 
dearest eibject of man’s huarl’s fchcitic. Stic eoin- 
.mau^'witb milrtiicsa!-, rules with diBcrction, lives iii 
r^diisi 'and oideretli all things that are good or neces- 
MMw. Shoe’* I'of husband’s solace, her house’s ornu- 
Jkumt, her cliildrfei.’s succor, and ber sclraul’s coinfoi-t, 
.(W lie briefe) the eye ol 'wariiiessc, the tongue 
^ of lileitcc, the hand'of labout, and Ibc heart of louc. 
' Her .voice Is inusickc, her countenance iiiceknesse; 
her niihd yertuoiis, and her sonic gmiions. tshsc's a 
htcHifig ginon from Ood to man, « sweet comiianiiin 
in' bis afflioiiDD, and ioynt' co-poftner upon all occa¬ 


sions.^ :8bee’B.{to fois^de) esrtV*liefest paQtl<>tiB 
and ' wlU bw, wliea . she ' djre^ hmouh dparest 
cieBture. , ■, ' ■' . ■ ' 

GOOD-WILL. ’ ^ 

1 LIVE in a free country; ! caniiol'be.OTesaed 
into the Queen’s service ; I caitaoi he Ksmt in. 
^irison more than twenty-four hours-without ' 
a jtreliminary trial; I am'not the horn thrall 
of auy Oedric the Saxon ; I cannot be, sold 
into slavery. Itule Britannia, Magna Churta,, 
Halieas Corpus, and the Bill of Highm. 

SS) mucli for my public liberty j but how 
about, my private freedom of action i 

Uhtween me and my country, the balance 
ia ]>retty fairly struck. I pay my taxes, and- 
I i enjoy my privileges ; but between we aard 
I a certain ekiBs of my fellow-creatures, called 
my neighbours, tiicre is a long aecouut to 
•sfLlle, iu vvliith J Bt.Hiid, not as a debtor, but 
! as a creditor. While I sit rumiuatiug ia the 
I learned seclu-siou of my study, while I sit 
maatieating in tho social communion of my 
I liming room, while I lounge iu the elegant 
; liixuiiuiee of iny drawing-roam, or slunibor 
! iu the comforiabie silence of my bed-chamber, 
j 1 am bought and sold; m^ wauts, tuy fancies, 

! my ailings, and weakne-sscs, are weighed, and 
I measured, and hawked about the town to 
' tinJ a ]>urch.iser. I am not even the aiker- 
‘ able .sha-!ow of a free agent. I live at South 
I’oodleton. T am parcelled out amongst a 
baker, a tailor, a bootmaker, a buocher, a 
jmblican, a doctor, a greengrocer, a fish¬ 
monger, and a swet'ij. If there wer« but 
two ol eaeh, as we exp’-iined in a forra'er 
number of thw Journal,* 1 would not eom- 
[ plain, as tliat would seeure me something 
dike comjieiiliois; but my elegant and salu¬ 
brious subui-b, under a scarcity of teuilding 
ground jind poculiar leases, restricting till- 
landlords as to what trading tenants they 
shall accept, is given up to tiie tender mer¬ 
cies of these small individual monopolists, 
and 1 am bound baud and foot with it. X 
see an ‘•eligible business at South Poodloton, 
with goodwill,” &c.‘advertised in the. co¬ 
lumns of tlie leading organ, and I feel a cold 
chill run through my ftame, as if 1 was a 
South Caroliii.a slave reading an account of 
liis good qualities in a local pewspafier: I 
am part of Hint good-will, mywelf and my 
family. Our capacity for con«mniiig<<fi>od ih. 
calcuiatid to a loaf, a herring, a miittOH'cho|^ 
ii pint of beer, a cabbage, even to jU single 
jxitato. Lfy requirements in. the way .of 
garniouts, made or repaired, are put upon 
jiapcr, and made the .basis of a .selfish calv- 
cnlatiou. My sweep looks upou my clymn^. 
as his jiroperty, not mine, and »>ts califn and 
discontented if he is not calledin with 
dical regularity. On one ocoasion, when- a 
stupid cook tilted a pan of drip{>ing bn the ' 
ru-o, and set thp whole *flue in a:blttze, thie 
bhiole and heartless scoundrel was heard to 
* B«« j)age ,ie0.i 
















'iri'Vr ; ' '' 

obaerye, “'that it great pity, but it ’ So is every dctis^b^ o^r doti^^e 

made ^od* for iJio tfaW" *I am n6t8iU’e tnrea^gi«ter«d,«xamiB^<!oinpaired,aiiA^i- 
tLat the cliance of »acL a casualty liappening, Itcised. Our horwe, to the jauwer-by, look* 
say ‘dnoe a-year, does- uot enter into Ijis cal- ' solid, opn^te, detacbodj Siiug," a»d, W^ty, 

’ cuiati'ons fur obtaiuhig a livelihood. Ibut to'tliia little baud of hungry it , 

The doctor, who, as a man of some educa- ’ is as a. glass pavilion, easy of access 'undey 
jtioU and refinemeiit, oogbt to be li’ce fx’om the thiu triuisparent covering of which the, 
Bttcli nierceiiarj' feeUngs, is, 1 am confident, uioveiu'?iits of \he small family-circle watldai. 
even worse than the others. When I go out* are distinctly visible. 
for my monling walk, looking a trifle paler Nor is this knowledge (sej^ intci’esting 
than usual, this speculator np'>n liiiman in-! them, but so embarnxssing to me), oonaioW* 
firnrities is glaring at me throngb the etdoured ^¥illlin their own bosoms. South Poodlotoh,, 


sislf, in that horrid Ixack-parlour, amongstll.e wiU”i.s more than suflieienUy dwelt upon. 
iustrumentH. the giinning teeth, and the siek- I am trolled <*il before tlto vnlg:ir, inquiring 
eiiing smell ol eaniidior : “When \>'ill tliosc cj’cs of all lliat molley tribe of small oipitaf- 
I'ude, healthy - cliildreu at Number IVclve ists who arc over looking for a profitable in- 
have the measles, like other chiLlreii '1 ” i vestmtnt. 1 watch the little grou|<« as they 
•Yes, 1 am ki-own as Number Twelve,' anive one after the other ; and, 1 laucy, that 
—Nnmher Twelve, the Grove. 1 do not I know them .all. 'J'here is tire couple of 
rtKjuire a name.; hut, like a SiherLaii convict, middle-.aged, spinster sisters, who having rc- 
1 am distinguished by a numertil. 1 iiave no ccived a small legacy, are searching for a 
doiDCbtic privacy, in one sense, for a dozen genteel hnsinesH, combining the lending 
eager eyes arc always turned uimii me ami my library and the fiincy ti'iule — a mixture of 
household. T’lie bootmaker know's how nniny lileratnre and Ilerliu wool. Tneymtikeseveral 
pairs of hoots 1 have; he sees them rati^'•cJ in visits before they get to tlovt decisive stage 
tv row iu iny dressing-room, ns jtlainly as if w'leii the man of alfairs is called in to coiiter 
he was amongst them, and he waits ansi ■ upon the valuation. Tiie-re is the stout, well-, 
watches for the decay w'hieh, lie knows, must fed, gentleman’s set v.mit, who, wishes to ei- 
come to hoots as to evei'vthing else. If 1 cluatige the elegiiueics of May Ntiir for the 
order more than I want, I am “ liberal—a s mded tajeroom ; and, with tlie iissiettince of 
]iritrou of trtide—a real geiillemau—a man the brewer, niake an elforl to lu.anage the 
who likes to live ami let live.” If 1 cxereiee thriviog piiblitJ^iouse of youth Poodloton. 
a careful economy, aml,wear thorn lliorougidy There is the young couple, just iiianieil, or 
and faii'lv, 1 am “«.ii old hunks, mean, clo.-ie, tuing to he married, who make imjuiiy about 
and 8 hahb 3 ’ genteel.” Jf I do not choose, tlic reluriis au'l prospects cf the bread and 
to have fish for dinner, the fishmonger is fancy biscuit e .tabiislinient. Tiiere is the 


^out knowing the 
e settle, that wc an; 


aware of the fact, without knowing the ' mother wlio brings her sou, a fat, blood- 
c.'inse, and he and his wile settle, that wc an; thirctv' bo^, to impure about flic hutclier’s 
not so well off as we apjiear to he. If our; busines.s wliieli he ^as taken a stroi'g fanev' 
con.-iumption of meat falls off from any cause,' to. 'There is llie omnibus conductor who 
1 know the butcher thinks that we are' wishes to take the greengrocer’s simp for hie 
lunching our do.TiesticB. The plumber ;indwife to manage, while he attends to it iu the 
liouse-deconitor wonders, “ ht)w mucli longer' iiitervaks of liis journeys to the metropoKs. 
we are going to leave our front iu its fircsentl 1 know tlnit llie two siiiiister sisters, inquire 
disgraceful condition. If our regard for' about me, and are told to wliat extent 1 [rtv- 
health does not impel us to re-paint and! tronise literature and the domestic fine arts, 
pajier the interior of oim castle, we might, 1 know tliat the gentleman’s servant is duly 
at Je/ist consult the harmonious elegance of* informed of the consumption of my faniUy 
the neighbourhood, and adorn the exterior.” j in intoxicating liquors; ami what I consider 
The tailor leoks with ill-coueea'od disgust, shameful dissipation on their part, he looks 
upon Jicortaiu great-coat, that 1 believe I! upon as sliowing a disregard for the iutereste 
hkve now worn for tliree seasons. Hisi of luy neighbonrs, and adiaimslinationto “do 
artistic e}^ may see iu it an antiquated stylo, another a turn.” I feel that tlm young coujile 
a threadbaio face, and a generally diminished | are deluded with grossly exaggerated ac- 
lustre ; hut, to my untrained gaze, it looks! cou.nts of the quantity’ of bread ami flour 
very little the worse for the long, but not; consumed by “NumberTwelve—tlie Grove,” 
■severe struggle it lias gone through. My and I almost feel disposed to stop the negoti- 
groeer,'I know, complains we do uot have ations by a disclosure. 1 sec the mother and 
puddings enough in the course of the year, the bloodthirsty son in the hnlcluT’s shop, 
andilhat our .consumption of tea bears no looking towards me• with uumisLakeahle in¬ 
adequate propertiOB to our consumption of terest as I pass by, ■Rrhile they are pursUifig 
sugar ; while our'i^eeBemonger thinks we their investigations. 1 see them again, th« 
wre remarkaWy niggardly ih the way of eggs, next day, looking over the book in which ttty 
. and absurvliy Jlbeml ih the matter of kid. name, or rather my number stands regis> 
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Mred ) and in the evening) in the littla greaej ParUian stveet. He ia bovmd 
room behind the ehop, where the transfer is by the night express; and ia vahtiy seeking 
abbot to hr furu)ally conbluded, 1 know that to have his inaUa bronght down, 'Hie gt^nd 
I form a prominent topio of discussion when pooide of the grand hotel (it was of aii natipnB 
tile question of ** good-wLU ” comes to be and of copious flourish) are in the habit of 
decided up<m. ‘ doing things in their own way, and 'at their 

Sometimes I fancy the interests of the own time. So that the chances of that jlu' 
little kuot of ti'aders clash; the dslimonger furiated Britou’s going down peacefully bv 
becomes jealous of the butcher, or the aight express, of that infuriated Britona 
botcher of the fishmonger; the tailor thinks paying his ca>> fare, taking through ticket, 
that 1 patronise \.lie bootmaker more than 1 having his mails weighed, mid being irapro* 
■do him, or the bootmaker becomes discon- perly assessed thereon, would h'vve appeared 
tented when he sees me with a new coat, ludicrously poor to unoccupied bystanders, 
The doctor grumbles that there is not enough Practically speaking, he might have beeu^ 
etale fish, and doubtful meat sold, to cuaide taken to be out of the hotting altogether— 
him to keep his family in a respectable man- perhaps semtehed. 

ner; and siiice they elected tlq* gymnasiuin “Will no one seek that fellow and the 
at the lioarding school fur the boys, and valise ? O (here suppressed oath) execrable 
alarted the cricket club, the demand for pills canaille ! Laziest crew! I must bring it 
.and blacV-draughts has sensibly fallen off, down myself!” 

and although there is now an occision.il dis- A sympathising fille de chambre, leaning 
loeatiou^ or a broken leg, it does not benefit against tlie door, observes: “How cruel !— 


him, as he has no surgical knowledge. 

It Idaro to rebel .ngaiiistthe right of pro¬ 


perty which these traders clalui in me and on him.” 


Jacques has deplorable hums, the boy! 
’Twill kill him, laying these heavy burdens 


iny household, I am veiy soon brought to a Tlio infuriated Briton darts past her with 
proper sense of the duties of my position.' look of defiance, and meets his valise—epn- 
Wheu 1 forbade the grocer the house for a atructed to be can led in the liaud—liome 


And so it is with them all 1 m.ay he traiiquillised. 
weidc, imaginative, and morbidly sensitive, It may be .is w,ell confessed at once, that I 
but I am mor.illy certain that the very un- was that excited foroiguer, wishing, perhai>s, 
dertakei is looking toward^ me with longing through all that turbulent scene to veil my 
^es, waiting for the lime, perliajis not lar jiropcr jjersonality under the thin dis- 
distant, when I shall slip through the greedy'guise of a species of allegory. .As 1 w.hs 
fingers oi Ids fellow-tradesmen, and drop home away at the unholy pace promised; 
helplessly into his willing arms. 1 am now speeding round corners iii arcs of fe.uv 
soTe that at the little evening gatherings in fully small tadius, now taking crossings with 
the tavern parlour, feeling that his chances a bound as tliough they were leaps ; 1 began 
of emjfioyment come few and far between, to find myself rising, as it were, in the bet- 
and utterly forgcitul of the peculiar natuie ting, and to feel a yearning to hedge, if pos- 
of his calling, he Is one ot the first to sible. A change of ieeling, in a great measure 
join lu the universally popular Poodleton owing to a certain yellow fiaci-e th.at kept 
tradesman’s maxim of “ live mid let live.”, steadily before ns, describing the^amo fearful 
When the curtains are drawn close .and the arcs, also taking the crossing like feu||8, and 
knocker is muffled, 1 know that his card will. impoiillmg human life precisely in the same 
be dropped gently into my letter-box to manner. The yellow fiacre might, in fill 
remind me of his claims and his existence. probability, have had its unholy company, 

--— - - - five hundred thousand strong, ehartereu and 

BY NIGHT EXPllESS. “ our obarioteerlt wm a terrible 

rock a-head—^tliat yellow fiacre, y aiuly did 
“ I SHALL be late ! I shall he l.ate! Only he strive to shoOt past it by the right or Ijy 


BY NIGHT EXPllESS. 

“ £ SHALL be late ! I shall he l.ate! 


ten minutes to the hour! Bun, some one, the left: destined to be always stopped by the 
and see what can Victor be doing with that adroit obstruction of yellow fiacre. Pearful 
valise. A oliild could edtrry it. O, 0, these were his oaths when so checked : awful hUi 
rascals! These (something) Fiend.rascals!” round of imfurecation, I noted, too, that a 
Words spoken by an infuriated Briton at dark face, with black glossy moustaches, was 
&e doDi' of a grand hotel in a very graud put forth from the window every now and 


few days, in consequence of the unbearable I arduously by two men. He snatches it from 
charaotei of the articles he sold ; and, after them, and bears it down himself. Then bids 
much difficulty, got tlie omnibus peojde to | tlocher, if ho would love double fare, drive 
bring what 1 wanted fiom town, he waited like five hundred devils. Cocher, lasliing his 
upon me in the most confident manner, and steed furiously, swears profanely that he 
«oolly said, “that he would endeavour, if will drive like five hundred thousand of 
possible, to do better in future; hut begged those condemned spirits—^adding, that hh> 














t'hki,'«peakiDg ixwds of etieouragement, and 
cldtieing anzioaBly behind. So the yellow 
nacre went on nntO both eanie dattenng up 
totbo railway door; tiie yellow fiacre leading 
to the very Jest, with jiiat one minnte toapare. 
So Cocher and his five linudred thousand 
adstillaries had deserved well of his fare, and 
there was joyfully counted out to him the 
promised bounty with handsome pour-boiri 
to boot. Budiing past to secure a railway 
ticket, I just caught a glimpse of the dark 
man—tall, well built, and iu a lichly braided 
cloak—helpiug out a lady in a cloak ^nd 
hood. 

During that precious three-quarters of a 
minute everything must needs be done by 
express. Express taking of ticket—to takers a 
certain disadvantage in the matter of change; 
express weighing of baggage per sleel-yard j 
also, it is to be feai ed, to owner's d.iimnific.i- 
tion; there being a looseness in their fashion 
of appiaisiiig weight. It is hard to bring 
ourself to trngt in that hasty click clack 
(sounds iresultiiig from loading of the steel¬ 
yard), or iu the wild chaunt that follows. 
“Dix-neuf! q’rante!” or in the delivery of 
that blotted, smided docket thrust through a 
little pigeon hole. Express trundling, too, of 
the weighed mails along the platform, with 
express ringing of bells, and express jostling, 
and expi css si eking of vacant places ; much 
calling, much whistling, much shutting of 
doors; auil I am thrust hastily into a roomy 
c.’wri.sge where (heie are only two persons 
seated. The night express moves off with a 
shriek, • 

It was just hegkning to grow dusk ; but I 
conhl tniiko out very plainly that one of the 
persons opposite had on a richly-braided 
cloak, and that his coyipanion was a lady 
clohcly wrapfied in a velvet hood. She kept 
far away in the eonier, with the hoqj drawn 
over so as to hide her face. A very haiid- 
sonie, martial personage, the man, iu the 
braided cloak ; some brave, doubtless going 
southward with his wi^ When we had 
grown a little accustomed to each otlier’s 
faces, J should probably learn more of them. 
, Witii that I look out the shining sea-green 
vohiiue of the chemin-de-fer library (bought 
by express, and charged double accordingly), 
* and began to read. In that pleasant ivimauce 
are soon foi'fotten all thoughts of the saurtliy 
peiwnAge opposite, and of his delicate com¬ 
panion iu the velvet hood. 

From dusk to semi-darkness—from semi 
to Cimmerian darkness—and then progriss 
in the little sea-green romance is stopped. 
Edouard, by ingenious reasoning, has just 
succeeded in oonvincing Marie that her law¬ 
ful busbanil, besides being tyrant, turnkey, 
gaoler, and filling otlier such ungrateful 
offiaes, was no other than a base imjiostor, 
being forced upon her against her inclina¬ 
tions. Tliat he (Edouard) was in the eye of 
justice, and bating a few'iidicuions foiinal- 
ities, the trne and lawful spou&e, the other a 


low intruder. paovres enfims,** con¬ 

tinued the little Bea-grer*n romaqee— But 
here the darkness closed in effeotually, and 
some one came tramping along oyerhead, 
dropping in lamp as he passed. 

The yellow hgiit streamed down full upoii 
one of the faces opposite. A perfect Italian 
bandit’s—dark, handbomo, and with piercing 
black eyes that roved to ami fro uneasily. 
The velvet hood was whispering earnestly to> 
him, laying her hand upon tfie braided cloak, 
conjuring Tiitu or remonstrating os it SMmed. 
But he kejit turning his face away in tho 
same uneasy fiishiou, looking’ toward* m» 
and the windows with much trouble of 
soul. Finally, he pushed her hand away 
roughly, and,•covering up his face, groaned 
aloud. 

I was half inclined to coutirme Edouard’a 
and Marie’s curious adventui cs ;• but here, 
was a real fiesh and blood narrative that 
promised to be infinitely more entertaining. 

If possible, I would read it through to the 
end. 

“ O malediction! ” said the bandit quite 
aloud. “ Malediclion ! You have brought 
me into all tliis ' I shall never survive it! 

I shall die' We were doing well as we 
were I Oh!” 

“Courage, rny friend,” the Velvet-Hood 
said genii}’; “ we are quite safe. No one 
can harm you.” 

“ Harm me ! if those two tigers track n» 
out—Oh!” 

“ Hush, bush 1 my friend,” the Velvet-Hood 
whispered, looking over uneasily at me. 

With that they lowered their voices, and I 
could hear no more. I was driven in perforce 
on Edouard and Marie; which poor young 
^oplo were now in fresh perplexities, i 
had left, them sitting for whole days by the 
banks of a river, nlailiug reciprocal gailands, 
and trying their effect on each other’s heads. 
Now it had conic to this, that the turnkey, 
gaoler, or inipostor-Iiusbaiid had been indis¬ 
creet enough to offer gentle remonstrances 
against this wholesale ignuriiig of himself. 

A paitiul recognition, he thought, was not 
uureasotiahle ; Tie knew Monsieur Edouard’s 
aujieiior claims, hut— Edouard and Marie 
will speak to him, will see the uiihap^ 
wi etch together. They do siiuak to him with 
geutleuiss . for, though he has injured them 
deejily, they are above rosentmeut. They 
show to him the impropriety of his conduct; 
they show him how wrong he has been. He 
is touched, he becomes oonscious of his fault. 
The strong mm is dissolved in tears. 

“Coinage!” says Maiie, holding out her 
hand to him with a chaimiiig frankness. 

“ Courage ! you are forgiven—yon will not 
offend again 1” 

“Never, never!” says the impostor-hus¬ 
band, falling on hiS knees .and kissing her 
hand hybferically. Begs paislon, too, of 
Eilouard; wlio promihcs to think no more 
about it. The wietcLod man is to be seen at 
• • 
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tte Mdrpie durins: Kll the next week, afany 
bopr from tun till six. It preyed upon his 
feeling of having ntarrod thohap-, 
pines of two sneh nnaelio beings. 

M hat with the dull yellow overhead and 
ruramatiou on the sad entastrophe of the 
sea-green romance, the traveller begins to 
grow sleepy. Sleepy, even in desjiite of the 
hollow roaring outside, as though the <nr< 
were being held eternally to a gigantic shell; 
in desirite of ’Jrild emshing through tuniiela 
and of wilder swooping through stations, 
whose lamps, red and green, whoso iilunii- 
nated waiting-rooms would all dart past like 
, flashes of lightning; in des]iile of siu h alarums 
Z begin to doze, and must have dored and 
dieainod for a good round ,honr. when I 
wake up weai ily, and luy eye.s ]ii,lit on the 
BU'attliy figure ojijjosite, who is gi stieulating 
wildly WJ'l talking loudly at the toji of hia 
voice. This tiino lie was m a ttrnblu inge 
that awartliy Inindit, eafiug his gliAsy 
rooastaehts with pae^lon. and snarling, dog- 
fashion. He nas standing nii loo, 

“ I tell you, it wos no other th.iii you led me 
into this! You and your tiiply accursed 
wheedling.” 

“You know, dearest Carlo, whatever I may 
have said, I thought it would be for the best,” 
the Velvet-llood said. She seemed to lie 
weeping. 

“ Ah! sorceress,” he replied, between his 
teelli, “tlial smootii witch’s tongue of yours ' 
The two tigers will hunt us down,—that is, 
Will hunt me down. And do \ou siip]io.su 
they will spare me ! No! they will kill me, 
like a dog: twice over, if ihey could! 
mon dieu! mon dieu ' it makes me t remtile 
and sliriuk away to th'uk of it.” Hero he 
fell back and rolled ou the seat in an agon) 
of terror. 

“Dear friend,” said Y<,]vet-llood 'u that 
gentle tone of hers, “ do not give way tlius 
lliey do not know at this moment that w'e 
have fttsL Wc have escapeil them entiiely.” 

“And tell me this,” ho said, starting up, 
“whose was that taee 1 saw at the half- 
opened jaloiis 0 . They were spying, the 
devils !tl 

“ Imagination, dear frend.” 

“ Woman’s nonsense! I tell thee they are 
chasing us at this in t.ant. They know it all, 
and woe to me if tlv y find us.” 

“ It is the laet train, mon ami, lleaven be 
praised, so they must tarry until morning.” 

“Ay, blit the brother is great with the 
pOetes and the police direction. What may 
not that do 1 Look to tlioie long wires. 
Beeidee, O mon dieu ! mon dieu 1 is titere not 
« train some two or three hours Liter 1 O 
heavftlos I if there should be < ” 

“ No, no,” said the Vel\i t-Uood, “ why dis- 
(arb yourself with these delusions 1 ” 

“ lUUineieur'iB not asle#p,” he said, turning 
eliartdy on me. “ Moiwieur will sit us right 
w Wie matter.” 

I was eurp th»e was no such train; but 


fortunately had a railway guide with me. Ho 
consulted it-gt^^^dlly. 

“There is, tliere i»! ” Jbe said with'ia sort 
of t-hriek. “ Now We are lost, indeed! I 
shall die! 0,1 shall die 1 ”' 

“ Allow me' to look,” 1 said, taking it flroia 
liim. Ke w'aa right. Iliere was a train that 
started some hour and half after the expresp 
train, 1 ut went no further than one half of 
the road. “ The gentleman is right,” I said. 
“There is a train not very far behind us 
now,’’ 

“ O, Secl6rate! ” bp said, turning on her 
anti cluti’hiiig her aim. “I could kill you 
this inktant! ” 

Wio gave a short shriek. 

“Have a carp, sir,” I said indignantly. 
“ Yem must use the lady geiuly. I will suifer 
no violence in this caiTiage.” 

He cow ered down and cringed. “ No, no, 
raon&ienr, I did not so mean it. I have been 
lunch Irelled ; I liave a great trouljlo on my 
mind.” Ko they both i elapsed into their 
whisjiering again. 

j What a fill ions mystery was herd A 
much more interesting mystery than that 
ot kklouard and Marie, as* set out ill tiie 
sea-^ri'en ronianee. Sonietluiig tragic, like 
enougl), to come of it; which issue i was not 
to see in all probahiliiy. 
j An hour past midnight by the clock, the 
figures being made out Uimly by tlie yollow 
light. Here Maekoning of frftco, and stray 
, lights shooting by—signs as ol nearing station. 
15y the lailway guide it is discovired that 
tliere is an iniportapt half-way house ap- 
I>roaching: ecnlre wheiv lines meet and 
ladiatc away to right and left. Flashing of 
lights going by slowly, illuminated chamliers 
I seen through »poi\ doors, luxuriously gar¬ 
nished with I'ouclies and mirrors—going by; 
j crystal ^iiavilions with refection laid out¬ 
going by; men calling out names—going by 
and then halt. Halt lor some five^aud-twenty 
' miniite.s, more or less. 

The Night K\pi|ss has disgorged itself of 
a sudden; flooding the platform with poim- 
lation. What will niy companions do 1 The 
bandit has been biting his nails in silence for 
some minutes back. 

‘ I am thirsty, O, so thirsty,” aaya he at 
lant. 

“Descend then, ray friend,mud re&esh 
yourself,” suggests Velyet-Homl. 

“ What precious advice,” he said in hia 
snarling way. “ Should I not keep close and 
retired I Yet she tells me; show yourself 
abroad.” 

“It would be wiser, certainly,” she said, 
gently. ^ 

“ List 1 have a thirst as of Inferno m w 
throat. I must go. I can wrap this cloak 
about my face." 

“ Do so, in Heaven’s name.” And he sbnla 
past me out of t^e carr><%e; crawling do'titn 
the steps like a aerpent. I was Uft v^ith 
Velvet Hood. 
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?^Mad(ame has luui a weary joaraiey,” I glottrlog at^naboth. / VelvatflfcHJd was feack 
aaid, buriiiiig witb ei^i^bsity'to leara some- ia her plnoe in .an ‘ ' 

, ^ini of the mystery. ^ Said he, ia^hia snarliQg'w^y, bia Maek eyes 

‘ ".Ft i»-" only the beginning, Monaienr,” ahe ahootiog out sparklea "w hat in’jbiaiiole ^u4 , 
,8aid.. !Fhen iisi'ng, she came over, and pliieed corner work. 1 These confidence^ nrhen I am 
herself-exactly frouUlag me. ,,She stooped gone—^speakV” . , , 

forward tblrptealc, and 1 saw into the velvet "Sir,” I said, “what do you mean?” .1 
hood. Aground, ptde face, with Kiffrou hair 5 did not over itdish that tone of Ids. ' > 
with a composed, gentle expression, Lu keep-,. The old cringing way was ou hiin ^aiii in 
ing with'the voice. an instant. 

WVtnf- j^/\ •»»/%« n^nl^A oil 4'.Ytia ? alio asilfl 5ill» ta l»/% f a vah «rt«n4.AVun' T 


Vrhat,do jou make of all this ? ” she said, 
earnestly. “ Speak quickly.” 


" Sir, there is no offence to you whatever. I 
had forgotten myself but for au- instant. 


• What could 1 make 1 I would confess to Accept iny humblest, excuses.” Then, undw 
Madame Utat it embarrassed me not a little, his tci tli, “ Ah, Suelilriite ! I copld whip you 


It bore tbe look of an adventure. 

“ An adventure, indeed ! Would you sipp- 
. >pee that I am flying from my husband: from 
a cruel, persecuting monster ? ” 


worse than ever did that husband of 
yours.” 

I turned from him with contempt. Won- 
derfiil inysterjf! How she could tolerate this 


I 'kaa a Briton, and had Britons’ old-! other mc.an souled spatiiel of a Neapolitan! ■ 
fashioned notions about snch things, “ IT’m,! But there she sat, quite comj'osed and smil- 
indeed!” I was saying, drawing myself up ing even, with the velvet hood* thrown • 
stiffly enough, back. 

"Ah!” continued Velvet-Hood, reading “ Don't fret yourself, O.arlo, dearest. It is a 
me with a Prencliwomiui’s <|uiekneHS, “ I weary journey, doubtless, b\it wo sba'll soon 
know what you think of it. But, if you could be llirou.gh it.” 

learn what a wretch he is. Sir. he beats me ‘‘'rhrougli it! ” he said, roughly, pushing’ 
with his long riding-whip, if I go so much away the hand that was lidd upon his arm,— 
as look from a window. fSee I ” and with a lie was an nnredeemed savage—“how shall you 
strange confidence, she let down the Velvet tell me that'! What do you know of it 1 Ah! 
Hoo<l, and sliowed the baek of her nock and I have no patience with your idle talk ! My 
shoulders; where there was a long, raw welt, soul is sick with suspense.” 

I quite red and angry. I “Courage,” said Velvet-Hoad, “Hark! 

'.’“U’ml” I said, "highly improper treat-! there is the bell! One more halting-place, 
meat, no doubt.” I was still the dry Briton ;' and we are safe.” 

but was growing more mystified every As she .spoke we began to move slowly, and 


but was growing more mystified every As she .spoke we began to move slowly, and 
instant. the ex])re8s sh.it foith again into the dark- 

“Sir,” she continqed,*" that was this morn-' ness. The groat sea-shells were hold to oar 
ing’s work. See, i^ain ; ” and she bad strip- ears again, and wo once more settled our- 
ped her arm in an instant. “That is Ids selves back in our places, against a long spell 
bite! Ab ! the savage! And he Is a' of iourneying. I had taken in a fresh stoi-e of 


jnarqnis of the puresC bfood in France. 
Was I to stay—to stay to be lashed and 
bitten V’ • 

“ H’m! certainly not. Tliat is—” 


And he h a' of iourneying. I had taken in a fresh stoi-e of 


that sea-greefi aliment, ju.st as engine had 
hcfu taking in store of cuke and water; butj 
though tliere waS a second Edouard ana 
Mane, whose history seemed deeply interest- 


“ That is—that is, of con iso. T know the ing—still,' with eyes tolerably bleared and 
time. He was rigli^ of conr.se. Forfuimtely, drowsy brain, it was not possible to do much, 
there was this noble Neapolitan gentleman to in that way. Those who sat opposite seemed 


“Pardon me, Madame; but from what 1 the Neajioiiwn still kept waten—shooting nis 
have seen —" eyes from right to left, ceaselessly. So the 

"He iff naturally a little timorous. But Marseilles express went forward through' 
has a gallant heart for all that.- I am under the night and grey morning, too. ^ Uiitil, 
safeguard of*Ki8 honour, and lie will take me grown drowsy myself, the sea-green romance 
to his Neapolitan estates, where his mother slipped away down to the bottom of the 
and sMers live.” caiTiage. 

"H’ml” 1 said : “quite correct.” No more consciousness until a loud, de- 

“Yes,” she went on. “There we will spairing engine-shriek, wolonged infinitely, 
stay until this wife-beating monster dies, roused me up. The Neapolitan had Ids 
Dieu merci! he is near to seventy.” hands clasped and was calling out piteously; 

"That is the arrangement 1” I said. "O Mercy! Mercy 1 Signors! 0, gentle 

“That-is the arraDgement. Carlo is'fearful signors, listen tome! Spare, spare—ah,’tia 
of purauiib; but there is no danger. There cold. Where are we now? Wake, wake!” 
is ,my , brother, too, another savage — a He jostled his conspanion as he spoke, Sto 
buBj—”■ , ' , roused a moment, and turned to him, 

..'l^ost eurioas history,” I said, with that strange sweetness of hers. 

Here the'Neapolitan appeared at the door, “ Are you -refresheil, Carlo I” she *ald, 
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potting back the velvet hood and BtiddftiiiDg 
Aer hair. 

“ Tell me vrhat hour it is,” he said. 

She consulted a little jewoUed watch bang¬ 
ing at her waiirt. “Halt-past four,” she 
said, with a smile. “How the hours have 
run on! ” 

So they had. There was a cold, blneish 
atmosphere abroad, aud the tliree night) 
travellers were shivering miserably with the 
cold of that eavly morning. Some stray men 
in blouses were going to their work; bat 
they had not been up all night. 

The train.was slamKening its speed: it was 
drawing near that other halting place. More 
platform, more range of offices, gliding by in 
the cold, blueish light There are some 
early morning traveUers clos'cly muffled up, 
but very fresh and buoyant, standing ready, 
and waiting for the express. Very different 
from th*e bleated, haggard souls who Were 
puui ing out upon the platform. 

But a short span ior stoppage here: 
barely five minutes. No stir from my two 
companions. 

“ Mordieu ! why do they not go fonvaid 1 
I tremble with the cold. Veel me. 0,1 am 
very miserable, lieart and body! ” 

“ Wrap this about you,” Velvet-Hood said, 
taking her shawl from her shoulders and 
putting it round him. “ There ! ” 

He looked at her surlily. 

“ How quiet you take all this ! ” he said. 
“Have you any nerves, or feeling 1 ” 

Bhe lau!>hed pleasantly. 

“ Should you ask that^ after- 

“ Don’t—don’t! ” he said, covering up his 
face. “O, I could cry now—cry my r>es 
and heart out! Why don’t they go for¬ 
ward 1 ” 

At this moment the door was softly 
’ opened, and one of the brisk, muffled tra¬ 
vellers stopped in. lie had a little haiidy 
valise, which he put on the seat beside him, 
and a snug comforter about his neck. “ Fine, 
fresh moniiug it was,” ho said, as he loosed 
his comforter; “ good for the country.” 

“What is this dehiy?” the Neapolitan 
said, gruffly. “Why do we not go for¬ 
ward 1 ” 

“ They were getting up the passports," the 
brisk man believed. “ No, it eould not be 
that e^tlwr. Ab ! hfere they are.” 

The door opens again. Three gentlemen in 
black standing near the steps; one ascends 
them with a paper in his hand. 

“All here liave come down from Paris 1 ” 
ke i^s, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” I answer, ming next the door, 
“ excepting this gentleman.” 

“Pardon, Messieurs,” the lady remarks, 
quite composed. “We only got in at the 
last halting-place; some twenty leagues or so 
back." 


“Never mini,” luys the getilleinaa with 
the pa^; “ the ledj' and' geatlemati yooder 
must descend. !• * inisbk^.itiKKlit 

their baggage, jkef xnuet t^leaae to hasten 
themselves.^ , . 

All this while the Neapolitan has been 
turning white and red, his teeth diattering 
galvanically. “ Don’t trouble yoursClves,” he 
says faintly, “it is no matter about tite 
baggage; we can leave it; Ve do not 
cave.” 

“ By no means,” Velvet-Hood says eweetljr; 
“ we could not afford that, Messieurs. What 
IS'■to lieconie of my poor toilette; which is 
sufficiently disarranged already. Bather let 
uaedesccud.” 

“ No ! no!” the Neapolitan cried, clinging 
to the arms of the seat with both hands. 
“ Leave us ! ” 

“ Kacr6! ” exclaims one of the gentlemen 
near the stejw, “ are they coming down V’ 

“ Now, nion ami,” Velvet-Hood said, rising 
and imssLug him, “ be reasonable. Let us go, 
if they require us so particularly. Adieu, 
Monsieur,” she said sweetly, turning to me. 
Then she drew the velvet hood close over 
lier face. The Neapolitan had lu be well nigh 
dragged fiom the carriage. 

A dim suspicion took possession of me. 

“ What eau it all mean I said aloud. 

“An affair of police simply,” the fresh 
man lemarked. He had, curiously enough, 
taken up his handy valise, aud was preparing 
to go loo. “ A veteran gentleman was mui>- 
dered last night in Paiis by his wife (a 
grisette he had married off the pav6) and 
his courier. Suspicibu—lelegraph—nothing 
more. 1( IS very simple. This lady and 
gentleman who have just left us are singu¬ 
larly like tlie /description. Good morning, 
sir—good voyage, sir I” 

With that ho bowed himself down the 
steps; & shrill shriek from the engine, im¬ 
patient to go forward. Well it might, 
now that what it waited for was aceuiu- 
plished. 

The Neapolitan and Velvet-Hood, waiting 
wearily in the private room of the station, 
must have heard with heavy heart the 
ah I ill departing shriek dying off in the 
disUiuce. 
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THE FIRST IDEA OF EVERYTHING. 

liONCt before Pythagoras discovered \he 
properlie* of numbers, nature had i tiled her 
arithmetical elate, and es^tracted her cube 
roots and her squares. Long before the 
decade was inaugurated in France, in imi¬ 
tation of an extinct i>eople, ten had been made 
the typical number of digits in m.amuialia, as 
seven was the type of the ceivical vertebrm, 
whether long and flexile as in the gitaffe, 
short os in the elephant, firm as in the 
whale, or erect as lu the man. Two, the 
patriarch of numerical generation, is the 
prevailing number in the lowest division of 
plants, the acrogenous or flowerless: thus, 
two, lour, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 
four, &c., are the number of teeth in the 
mouth of the ci^ules in mosses; and if the 
author of the vestiges'*of the Natural His¬ 
tory of Creation be right, and OUen more 
than a mere dreamer, the lower ruutaiiis 
the germs of the higher; and, from the 
multiples of the Simplest form of addition, 
spring both the highest forms of vegetable 
life and the widest scientific combinations. 
Three, or its multiples, is tllb typical number 
of the next class of plants, the monocotyle- 
donous or endogenous—of plants winch have 
parallel-veined leaves ; and also of the joints 
of typical digits. Was any such scientific 
secret lying hidden beneath the roots of the 
old Brahmmical lotus bearing the triune God 
—Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer—as 
belongs emphatically to the supreme and 
archetypal Hand I Four is the crystalline 
number—^the alphabet of the whole geometry 
of crystallography; for crystals, like stars, 
are under strict geometric laws.* Five, with 
its multiple, is me prevailing number in the 
highest class of plants, the dicotyledonous 
or exogenous, of plants with reticulated veins 
or branohes ; typical also of the fingers and 
toes of vertebrate animals, and of frequent 
occurrence among star-fishes. There are also 
five senses, five gateways by which all the 
processions of knowledge may enter. One, 
two, three, fitre, eight, thirteen, twenty-one, 
thirty-four ; any two immediately preceding 
numbers giving the succeeding one; regulate 
the arrangement of the leaf-appendages of 
p^ta generally, _and, ill particula r, of the 
* So« HottielioU Words, Totumo 16 , pageili. 


leaves and scales ou the cone* of firs and 
pinee. The same arraugement holds good 
in some economic processes, and is even a 
subtler form af calculation than that which 
ruined the unfortunate vizier, who staked 
a single grain of corn on the first stiuare of 
the chess-board, to be doubled on. itself ou . 
every square ou the tabic, and found him¬ 
self a beggar at the end. Six is the pi-o- 
portional number of carbon in chemistry; 
and three multiplied by two is a common 
number in the fiorul organs of mouocotyle- 
donous plants. Seveu b> found in only one 
order, heptaudria; but, as we have seen, it 
passes from the vegetable to the zoological 
world, and Is the number of vertebrse in the 
neck of mammalia, as well as the typical 
number of rings in the head, thorax, and 
alidomen of Crustacea. Eight is the definite 
number for oxygen, the most universal ele¬ 
ment in nature, and very common in the 
organs of sea jellies. Nino is rare as a 
typical number in animate nature; but it has 
peculiar properties in its own sphere, stand¬ 
ing like the very Delphi of the arithmetical 
table; self-cuntred, indestructible, ineffaoe- 
‘able, always re-appearing, whole and entire 
under every combination—like the life-germ 
of the rabbis, ^liat wonderful imperislkHM, 
able bone, from which will be re-iormed 
the whole body ou the day of I'esurrection, < 
and which no violence can break, kill, or 
annihilate. Ten, or five multiplied by two, 
is found in star-fishes, and is the number of 
digits ou the fore and hind limbs of animals. 

So far, then, as this rapid and super¬ 
ficial summary goes, we have found that one 
calculating machines, out sums in addition, 
and our progreisive numbers were all in full 
force in nature, long before the* Egyptian 
piiests taught the Greek sage, or the 
Sabsenns studied the portents of the heavens. 

Before, too, careful nouse wives framed tbal 
matchless axiom of the household, Everything 
in its right time, nature h^ put the same 
order into her tunes, as we have seen she did 
into her numbers. The magnetic variations 
are periodic ; the seasons are in order ; and 
plants have their times. Hyacinths loroed 
to premature bloom one year will neither 
flower nor propagate the next, and the milh 
timed _ wfitcher sitfiers as much from the 
inversion of natural periods as from either 
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uiKldtj djp fati^id. hemg, loog bcfer* £r. 
Ghevreul pnblwbod liie llieory of Coloxirs, or 
,the Sycleuuain pAl^oo gardeners planted their 
' oomplomeutary beds, nature bad repudintel 
all (faubing of tier oanvas and incongruity of 
colouring, and bad arranged ber pallette and 
her colour-box according to wliat ecieulific 
men have only just now Found out to lie tnie 
chromatio law. Ilever are red and blue 
found on the same os^n, or in actual eoo- 
taot on the eame plant: and always may you 
find bits of oomplementary colour put in 
souiewbere, if you only look for them closdv 
enough. Thus, if the flower be yellow, will 
there surely be a purple point on the stalk or 
the ieaf( or on some pat t of the coiolla; it 
it he purple, then you have a golden point 
painted in instead ; always, in short, is the 
com piemen tary colour obtained, thoiigli never | 
so minutely touched, on the liumblest little 
bract or, sepal. Ibis is a statement very 
easy of verification; for, from the rol 
points on the buds of the blue kl yosotis n ith its 
golden eyes, to the broad division into purjde 
and gold of the dignified heartsease ; from the 
dark purple tips on the seed-vessels of the 
yellow gorse, and the reddened lilac ol the 
primrose-staik, to the violet-coloured heart 
and yellow shadings on the tender leaves of 
the orimsou fuchsia, learned men say that 
never can you find a plant which does not 
contain in some fashion the thiee prunal 
colours ; either simple, or combined into their 
secondaries. 

Before Euclid existed, before Phidias and 
Praxiteles wrought the gloiies of tlie Parthe¬ 
non, before mathematicians calculated and 
reasoned, or mathematical insti nment-makers 
formed a distinct branch of workers in luass 
anil steel; before little-goes were instituted, 
and men spoilt tiieir handwriting by scrawl¬ 
ing their examination papers—Nature our 
great schoolmiati'ess, calpily settled tin* 
first and latest laws of geometij. To her 
star-dasters she gave geometric forms; ^ome 
she made spiral, others round ; others again 
she flattened out into disc-like shape, and 
others she left an^lar. To her niinexuls she 
gave nmthematicu forms and precise angles, 
and hSr ciystols are typical of geometry. 
Men have named from her cones, the 
conic sections which have been too hard for 
many a poor brain to master. And not only 
conic sections, but she also scattered a senes 
of beautiful rliombnidal figures, witii definite 
•Ogles, on the surface of her lime or fir- 
oones. Hexagonal celks, the one form which 
menhave found to contain maximum strength 
with maximum space, were inaugurated in 
tho honeyicomb in tiie beginning of time, while 
tbe eycloKi curve, the swiftest line of descent 
diaoovered Iv Loibnitz, and Newton, and 
L’Bfipital—oU set caleulating by John fier- 
neuille’s letter to the leanied men of Europe, 
challoiging them to solve'that problem—bait 
been Sfilved, discovered, and practised eeu- 
tariM before y whenever, indeed, an eagle 


swooped downapon hie prey; fblr he swooped 
in the true oyolioid curve, swiftest line of 
descent. «< 

Befom the first nflonwy sail was heisted by 
a savage hand, the littk Forttigaess man-of- 
war, that frailest and most gimoefui nautilus 
boat, had skimmed over the seas, sdth all its 
feathery sails set in thg pleasatdi breem; and 
before the great British Adnuralty marked its 
anchors with the Broad Arrow, mnades and 
pinna bad been accustomed to anchor them¬ 
selves by flukes to tlie Ml as effeetivo sa 
tbe iron ones in the government dockyards. 
Thn duck used oars before we did $ and 
rudders were known by every fish with a 
tail^ couiitlees ages before human pilots 
handled tillers; tbe floats on tho uhev- 
nian’s nets were prefigured in the idail- 
ders on the seaweed ; the glow worm sad 
tbe firefly held up their lighthouses before 
pharos or beacon-tower guided tlie wanderer 
among men; and, os lone before Phipps 
brought over the diving-bell to this country 
as tbe creation, s^ers were making and 
using air-pumps to descend into the deep. 
Our bones were moved by tendons and 
muscles long before chains and cords were 
made to pull heavy weights from place 
to place. Nay, until quite lately—leaving 
these discovoiies to theraselvos—we took 
no heed of the pattern set us in the back¬ 
bone, with the arching rilis springing from it, 
to construct the large cylinder which we often 
see now attaching all the rest of a set of 
works. Tliis has been a very modem dis- 
eoveiy; but, prior even to the first man, 
Nature had cast sudi a cylinder in every 
ribiied and vertebrate anihiu she had made. 
The cord of plaited iron tew, now used to drag 
machinery up inclined planes, was typified in 
the buckliones of *the cels and suakeb in Eden; 
tubular bridges and hollow columns had been 
in nso since the first biid with hcdlow bones 
flew through the wood, nr the first rceti 
waved in the wind. Strange that tite prin¬ 
ciple of the Menai Straits’ railway bndge, • 
and of the iron pillars in the Crystal Palace, 
existed in the Arkite dove, and in the bul¬ 
rushes that grew round the cradle of Moses! 
Our railway tunnels are wonderful works of 
science, but the mole tunneled wiA its foot, 
and the pbolas with one end* «f ite 
sliell, before our navvies handled pick or 
spaile upon tlie heights of thellrM roads: 
worms were prior to gimlets, ant-lions were 
the first fuanel-makers, a beaver showed 
men how to make their imH-dams, and tlw 
pendulous nests of certain lurds swimg genidy 
in tlie air before the keen vet of even tte most 
loving mother laid her nursliag in a reriring- 
cradie. The eorpeater of olden tune Jbrt 
many oseM hours in studying how to make 
the ball and socket-joint wtiieh he bore about 
with him in his own hipe and akoiifalen; the 
nniversal joint, wldeh filled «U men _ with 
wonder when first ^iseovured, be hod in his 
wrist; in the jaws ai all flesh-eating ouhnals 
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bk k^ge^ne^hiogv joiotfia the gsnaii^voM «a 4 wtiav c)m$B broad «»d 

oad lierhiTOra^ the jcont ol free notion fur npeKkl: OoidUtr^ ^ilpw k toaDd and beney 
grinding, ^illetniea were wt up in our and bulky >^110 are' ik oenea; while the 
'molaremd in the gtzoarde of Mrdi Mfinre Ibe c}n8ter<«uw k peri^ in proborUoa and pw- 
EnypUan women gretutd their com between feet in 'expreasten nf 8tnqg(S»^e monam^ 
two etinea, and the craahiog teeth of the and the leafy Jove of tlie forent pinery, 
hyena, make the best models ve know of The insect world is overwhelmuig la 
for hammers to break stones on the road, types of forms and fasliions and arts atyd , 
The tongne of oertatn Bhell-fi8h-<-of the liny sciences, in present use. Carfienteir 
f>et, for inetanee—is full of silioeona spines mason, wood-stainer and t^eli-hox maker, are 
which serve as ra^and drill; apd knives and to be seen any day amons; the bees apd the 
ecMsors were carried about in the mandibles wasps, the ants and the radm^wornia Oelk 


and beaks of primeval bees and parrots. were hung 

The leech and parasite fishes bled onen we put up 
before Sangrado’s time, and the gnat and brilliant cc 


were hung with scarlet leaf upholstery befiake 
we put up our enrtains, or knew the value of 
brilliant colours in gloomy places; and nesk . 


many other inspets fnmbhed lauoeif to and breeding-cells were lined with the softnl 
cupping-glas^. Gas-pipes and drains were inoss and most silky fibres, while hutnan 
pre-foraied in'blood-vessels and leaf-veins: infants wailsd in nndressed cowhides, mf, 
the valves were made in the blood- hitched up as papooses, stared blankly oti 
receiving heart; and trap-doors, sbuUitig their savage motners roasting roots in heated 
only one way, were set across sundry internal ashes. • , 

passages of the mammalian world. The flood- )ii nothing have we originated ideas, in 
gates of locks and docks miglit have been nothing Inive we created. Even ISaptista 
long ago studied in the two cartilaginous Porta’s mvthical monsters, so long received 
plates set at the back of the crocoilile’s among national and nursery creeds, are now 
mouth, by which he can shut off all coinmn- known to have been uncrcate even in imagt- 
nication between ^ mouth and throat, thus, nation, and to have been simply varietim of 
while holding bis prey under water, still species, or hybrids, exaggerated by ignorance 
being able to breathe: and the first idea of the or superstition Man has thus OMn* in- 
iron-girders of the Crystal Palace came (we dehted to Nature for the very mmleis of his 
believe confessedly) from a study of tho invented lies. HU three great tyjiee of political 
girders stretching across and snpportinsr the society, the monarchical, oligarchical, and de- 
under aide of the huc<e leaf of the Victciia mocratic, may be found among insect and 
regia. Our sliarpshooters and scouts and other communities, not enrolled in historic 
linemen dress themselves to be as undis- reeords; and everymoralcharacteristicbepos- 
Unguistiable as possible when out in action, scsses finds its prototype among ci-eatures 
or While lying in watt: long ago the young of lower intcHigeuce. Ibe forethought of the 
turbot did the s»ne, when he took tlie hue of ant, the activity of the bee, tlie faithfulness 
■the sand whereon he rests; and, following the of the dog, the stnpid ferocity of the buffalo, 
same law, tho chameleon-fish iiecomes a the cruel foulness of the hyena, and the 
lirowuish purple in deap wilier and yellowish* savage rage of the tiger, are they not all 
green in ehaliow. Tho spectre insects and emblems of man’s moral state t Are there 
walking leaves of the East are the very cojiies not also amon^ us individuals who faUs-u 
of things among which they dwell—like I at nothing, like frightened geese; who 
dead leaves or dried-u]) twigs, like green cackle, for all the world to hear, over their 
leaves or perambulating buds—every one of diniiiiutivc : who thrust their heailainto 
them ; and the tropical spiders, tliat live in holes, .-md faiiey no one sees their tail-fsathem 
erevje« aud holes, ore dingy and duty, while stuking out; who bray as loud as lions 
tboM hiding among tho flowers are as bright roar, liecauso the wind is in the east, or the 
a& the flowei’s tbemselvea* The sfiortwuan lain is coming from the south ; who strut to 
wessea hunsslt in a certain brown or grey, i their own slmdows, like peacocks in the sun, 
known to the tailoring world, ignorant ot the and prowl about their neighbours’ hemoosts 
why and stumlding by chance on first prin ' likefoves m the night 1 Do We not all know 
ciples, 08 fllted for his purposes: but the red I of pati**!!! camels, bearing Gieir weury loads 
pmse and the red deer were heatli-colonred witii sa<i pathetic faces void of eomnlsiBt • 
before tailors lashiemed their celebrated and of proud shy hoH»es, with soft months 
sporting suits, and the lapwing and the cur- and irritable nerves, who have to be coaxed 
)ew laid their eggs like in ooionr to the into prancing in their harness J Is there a 
pasture that was to hide them. Before, too, selioolboy or an ofifice-man among us who 
the axiom bf like from like had obtained in cannot name the dogged bullock, plodding 
our bmding-studs, Nature had set us a very under the yoke, the raoe-horee, who breaks 
^aubfkUexample of the law in her pine bis heart in emulation, the brave dog 
KureB^ if lA nothing else. The Norway harnessed to too heavy a truck, the 
spruce bean cones like itself tbfu, tall, and monkev, who ^ly imitates for mU- 
el^nl; the stone-pine—great, broad-based chief, and can nwer be brought to use- 
•fiso'sho hpMmi'iB shuuiae, Household Words, fhlbeas (Sf good! Have we not patriavbiMi;! 
vauwift % pqgs 40. goats anmng ns, and placid tmloh-eowef 
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Are there not, in all oongre^ttons of men, 
4he«p trho follov vheve we bell-wethar 
leads; and knot the blaelohird, scouted <a 
pecked to death by his brethren among 
swnns, as among Christiana I Do hot ante 
make slaves, and are there not in apiaries 
and foriBiesries knights templars, and 
amaaons, warlike vestols and monks mili¬ 
tant, as there havo been among men 1 Is 
there never a sleek tabby -with Telvet paws 
and deadly claws among tne purring spinsters 
of a social tea 1 Is there never snugly coiled 
up on the ministerial benches, a rat who left 
a falling house and an adverse cause 1 Is the 
lion, jealous ‘and unapproachable, without 
human compeer both in the west and east. 
Is the ibis the only scavenger of the 
dtiest and has not even the'crocodile his 
faithful, humble fiiend t Was a spider's net 
never spnn in a lawyer's office t and to what 
diied-up lauatomies does not the Court of 
Chancery reduce its fattest blue bottles ? 
Other societies, besides those of crows and 
starlings avenge themselves on their offend¬ 
ing members; tbe mantis is not the only 
hypocrite of pious seeming and deadly intent, 
—there are men, like white ants, who under¬ 
mine your roof-tree, and eat away the heart of 
yotfr truety staf^ so that when you lean 
your weight ou it you are flung prostrate 
on the ground; and there are men like 
musk-rate who taint and pollute wherever 
they pass. 

Turn where wo will for science, for art, for 
poetic imagery, for human characteristics, we 
still find prototypes and models in Nature 
She is in teuth omnipoteiit mother whom 
once the Ephesians typified as their Diana ; 
the fountain head and well-spring of all life, 
and all intelligence. 

And the more wjS truly know of Nature, 
the greater must he the admiration and won¬ 
der, and the more profound tAe humility, with 
which we pass from her to her Creator. 

A PHANTOM OPEEA. 

On the evening of the twentieth of April, I 
went tu the Opera-house iu Coveut Garden, 

K ided with an order for admission by the 
ness of Mr. Gye, the proprietor. I arrived 
at a quarter-past seven o’clock, humming an 
air from the Hu^enote; the Opera I had 
seen placarded aU over the town; to com¬ 
mence pi’ccisely at eight. When I got out 
of my cab in ww Street, I fancied for the 
first time that sometiiing was wrong. 1 was 
put down before a dingy hbarding, •above 
which arose, against the clear moonlit-sky, 
a ^gled web ut scaffold-poles, ropes, ladders, 
osIUmua without capitals, capitals without 
columns, pails, baskets, hods, planks, and 
shouting men. I entered at a rude workman’s 
door, inride which stood q., door-keeper, shri- 
tered by a small hut upon wheels. I delivered 
uie order of Mr. Gyc with some hesitation, 
intt waa immediate^ roiieved from any 


doubt hy^ng 'requested to fallow a gfiide 
who would conduct me to Wy seat ia the 
building. I resumed the hummUm of the aiis, 

I We tblreaded our with difficulty 
I through heaps of sand, sn^U hillocks of 
mortar and cement, sarth'riften, spadeeL 
I pick-axes, carte, horses, blocks of i^ne ami 
I piles of timber, towairas a low, oavernou^ 
pimly-lighted opening, at the foot of the lofty 
side-wall of the theatre. In tbe dusk, wo 
passed troops of men, marching steadily foiv 
ward with heavy loads on their bsoks; and I 
' noticed that the prevailing style of evening * 
dress was fustian trowsers, tucked up over 
laced-up bools, surmount^ by a riayey,. 
whitey-nrown shirt As we approached the 
I building, I heUrd a loud sound, nut not ashout 
of harmony. It was composed of the metaliic- 
ringiiig of trowels, the echoing blows of 
various-sized hammers upon variotu-sizetl 
liodies, the dabb'mg of cement npon Walls, 
the soft simmering of smoothing-boards, the 
harsh grating of saws, the fiul whistle of 
large pfanes, the falling of masses of timber, 
the iron rattle of pulleys, and the hum ami 
shouts of men busily setting all these things 
in motion. Stooping under the low arch, and 
crobriug a tottermg plank, 1 left my compa¬ 
nion, and found myself standing in the pit of 
the great Opera-house. No while and gold 
decorations; no satin elbow cushions; no¬ 
velvet seats; no crowded orchestra with 
gieeu-shaded lamps; no full, bulging curtain; 
no galaxy of wreathed beauty; no chande¬ 
liers; DO lorgnettes; but the aspect of » 
dismantled cotton-mill—a mixture of Lisbon 
after the great earthquake, and the ruins of 
the Coliseum, with the chabtio workshop of 
a Leviathan building-contractor turned into 
them. 

I have seen many Opera-houses, in Europe; 
but never such an Opera-house as thk. I 
climb up as best I can, from the earthen pas¬ 
sage that runs round the house (a fops’ alley 
tliat would drive fops mad, so studded with 
mortar-heaps, rough timber, and tenpenny 
nails), and obtain a footing upon a fortuitous 
concourse o^lauks that form the elevation 
of the pit. Up from the centre of the flooring 
into the distant roof runs a rough {nne-tree- 
pole, round which is a large hoop of gm which 
lights the building efficiently mit rudely, as if 
it were a travelling rircus. up io roof k a 
star-shaped scaffolding, wi^ many thousands 
of planks, looking like paper-kniwa, or old- 
fashioned broad match^ nuliating in all 
directions. 

There is a moderate audience ak to nmQ- 
bers; but their conduct is ringolar in the ex¬ 
treme. The Opera k essentially a loimge; thd- 


would work er^n at/oijmm-eatmg: 
who run-with industriouslyidla ehrioslty 
after particular vocal itara; poa|4e 
barricade theatre-entrances from the Uriddlf 
of the afternoon j people who ktruggle pMa- 
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fully up Btair-caseB and along^ paasweai-^indi- 
ridual embodiments of that feorfiu, restless 
Anglo-Saxon energy, which, merely to look 
t^n, drives the pore lounger to dutcaetion. 
The body'of Opera-goers are toned down by 
refinement and aristocratic ease. They toil 
not, neither do they spin. 

But here their sacred temple of taste,luxury, 
and melodious idleness, is given over to 
the frantic huuger for exertion of the flannel 
jacketed, blue-shirted maniacs of toU. Turn 
my eyes wherever 1 will, instead of the 
bright eyes and beaming faces of my loj'ely 
country-women, I ‘see dirty men engaged 
in a fierce war with inanimate matter. They 
strike it sometimes gently, sometimes hefvily 
with hammers; they drive into it long nails ; 
they clup it with sharp ch isels; they cut it with 
slidiu planes, they awing it by means of ropes 
in mid-air, tlicy hurl it mom giddy elevations 
down into yawning earth-gults below. Some¬ 
times they pause a few momenta for rest or 
consideration; but only to renew the attack 
with more energy tlian ever. 

I look towards the stage, and find it nothing 
but a number of thin planks, sticking up¬ 
wards like hop-poles. Far beneath these 
planks are dark brick arches, and black pas¬ 
sages, under which little knots of bboui’ers 
are conversing mysteriously, and in aud out 
of which tramps a procession of dii-ty pow¬ 
dered men with hods of mortar upon their 
shoulders. A bare wooden proscenium hangs 
suspended from the rafters over a dark 
earthen gulf where the orchestra should be 
—long, broad, and dcjpp enough to swallow 
all the Opera bands of Europe. Stretching 
up on each side, and across the back, is the 
scooped-out expanse of the stage, looking liko 
the undeveloped plan of «ne of our large, 
public squares. liofty*Bolid blocks of clcau, 
new brickwork; largo archways and gaps 
showing the thickness of the walls* heaps of 
dirt, dust, and brick-rubbish; iron girders; 
strong rude galleries running high up along 
the walls. Above all, more fan-like cover¬ 
ing of planks, through which dangle dusty 
boots and legs; from which men slide down 
rows into the dusky pit beneath ; and from 
lath to lath of which men hop, serenely 
uuheedjug of jbheir danger; pursuing their 
allotted tuk of labour, eveu to the gates of 
death. Ab the back of the stage, underueath 
the paiuting gallery, on a raised platform, 
intended for the machinists’ workshop, is a 
long row of men in paper caps, cutting, 
smoothing, and hammering for their lives, by 
the light of a Une of flickeriug gas jets. It 
is the only grouping in the tiieatre that 
presents anything like stage effect; aud, al¬ 
though I have long given up all hopM o'f the 
Huguenots, I still look in this direction for a 
dhorus taking the form of a benediction of 
the trowels. 

Climbing over ragged timber, running up 
' hnd down tilting plauki^ jumping over pros¬ 
trate bonneted by overhanging ruters, 


hustled up dark, une^, Ufifinisbed static 
cases by dusty ubouren, deafened by the 
ceaseless din of the discord of work, my boots 
and trowsers soiled with whitewash and 
mortar, choked with a dust eompouoaed, of a 
dosen different materials, I begia^ to fdel that 
I, too, am not an Arcadian, and I thread my 
way painfully and timidly to the galleries 
above the stage, in search of comparative re¬ 
pose. I find the galleries, but I find no rmt. 
The din reaches me there, if*anything, with 
increased force; and, as I look from the sta^ 
towards the interior of the house, I see the 
little hives of industry in full activity. Tip 
in the galleries, amongst the cobwebs of 
wood-work, are little glimmering lamps; 
centres of no|jdmg heads directing upraised 
arms that strike and pause, aud pause and 
strike again. Carrying my eye round the 
circle of the boxes, the novelty of the sight is 
still more apparent * * 

What is it that I am looking at? Xs 
it a sectional view of some model lod^ng- 
house ; the interior of an unfinished enu- 
grants’ hotel at the Bendigo diggings; or 
a theatre erected in the wilds of Ballarat 
to provide the imported luxury of deal 
boarded private boxes for successful minersL 
who are determiued to have the gentem 
thing, and hang the expense ? In one bare 
wooden box, seated on a rough stool, is a 
melancholy looking lad, gazing vacantly at 
the mouotonous porfomiunces lielow, and 
unconsciously imitating the aspect of some 
fastidious musical critic, who is dissatisfied 
with the execution of a new German 
singer, or the composition of an hitherto 
untried Opera. Another box has an air 
of domestic comfort about it, savouring 
of the model lodgiug-house. Coat and a 
hat are banging up; and, in addition to 
a stool, there is something that looks fr^ 
this distance lik% a table. A good apai^ 
ment and fitting for a single young man. In 
another compartment are two men in familiar 
conversation, and common clothes. They may 
be discussing the merits and demerits of the 
entertainment; and they diffuse for a little 
distauce around them the idea of working¬ 
men attending a working-man’s Opera, at a 
working-mans Opera^ouse. ui other 
neighbouring boxes are men engaged in 
nailing up aud papering the walls; .and this 
carries us back again to the idea of an 
emigrants’ hotel. Some are coming in or 
going out of doors; some are in thenr shirt¬ 
sleeves; soma are talking from the open, 
unfronted apertures to their friends in the 
boxes above or the pit below. Generally 
the favourite means of access from the 
galley to the lower portions of the build¬ 
ing, in this very primitive theatre, seem to 
1b|,e by ropes and ladders exteiidiug from the 
one to the other. aThe line of what I should 
consider* the dress-circle, presents the ap¬ 
pearance of a row of shops; unopened M 
yet ia a new settlement, ond awaiting 
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laUMih’ the di:S»9ot tisding sUmpe -whleh 
MU to he aet upon them eaterptiae luid 
ea^al. ' 

Tbe floor ia aJhve with heeda, the roof ia 
idive with leg^—-heads aod legs of dark, light, 
black, white, browou aad cdate-coloured men. 
I am disturbed lu my gallery uid my 
reverie by an inaidiotu laMurer, who first 
makes himself and me thixsty by sweeping 
a lot of dust, jihavings, and broken brick 
together in a comer behind me, and then 
hopes that the workmen may have the plea¬ 
sure of drinking my “ ’onner’s ’elth.” 

“ How many of you ai-e there 1 ” I in¬ 
quire, resigning myself placidly to this 
hegsing box-keeper. 

“Eight'underd, yer’onner,”« 

Eight hundred at a shilling a-piece. A 
hundred shillings is five ]>OTinds. Eight 1 inies 
, five ia forty. Foitypounds for beer! Take it, 
and be happy!“ 

A shout of joy rang through the building. 
The heads wagged luriously on the floor, 
henealli; the legs kicked violently through the 
roof of planks above. The lujUts began to die 
out, one by one. The performances w'ere over 
for tliat evening. Sudden silence came upon 
the weary ear at last. I joined the stream of 
earnest, steady labour pouring through the 
dark passages, over the sand hills and under 
tbe sheds, into the stieut once more. 

Mo matter w liat I see now, or what I may 
see hereafter, I shall alvmys believe, to my 
i^ing day, that all that aimy of eight hun¬ 
dred trained labouiers, was, on the evening 
of the twentieth of April, eighteen bundled 
and fifty-eight, emploj'ed with all its will 
«nd all Its strength—not in erecting—but in 
pulling to pieces, stone by stone, splinter by 
splinter, and biick, by brick, the mighty 
structure of the Italian Opera House in 
„,»Qpveui Garden. « 

THE BALCOMBE STREET MYSTERY. 

1 . 

Boms thirty or forty years since, there 
used to be a great bouse, at the corner of 
a hilly’^ireet, in that day known by the 
same of Balcombe Street. It may be doubted 
if any one could find Balcombe Street 
IMJW. Most likely, the oommissionera have 
Idig ago come down in tliat direction, and 
quietly put Balcombe Street out of tlie 
world. Oldest inhabituuts used to tell 
li kad ouoe been a fashionable neigh¬ 
bourhood, and there were^lusky traditions 
of a Chief Justice, great counsellors, ujad 
stfaer sues of law, having rather fancied the 
quarter^ it being within an easy walk of Cban- 
osry*lana. But these legal glories had long 
' de^rted. Hiiapidatum was qnietly eating its 
way down the street: down to tho tall 
at the comer. ■ 

' t For that matter—showing as yet mo signs 
of outward eorruption—^it was a very imposing 
ahrocture indeed, and in days of its leg^ 


j jubilee most have been glorified by the pre- 
sence of the defemet. chief jostioe. It was, 

I W_ . ** ■ • M •“ a 4*1*^ vtli ■ ' 


nobody seemed to be aware who Maidon was, 
or where his foolfehneas had broken out. 
\Very likely tho folly had never been paid for, 
or perhaps Maldon had paid ibr and been 
broken in consequence, or had been taken in 
execution, or otherwise legally inconvenienced. 
Whatever ntight have been the seeret, tho 
neighbours had always acoepted Maldoa’s 
Folly as it stood, and asked no questions. It 
was«still a handsome, well-saved edifies, with 
a high, cavernous porch, and abuadaace of 
fiorid lion railing, twisted Hncifully in the old 
French fashion. Stamling under the shadow 
of that portico, having heard the great 
knocker sound hollowly, strange iufluencea 
as of ghostly dinner parties, of heavy legal 
iiierrinieiit and sound judicial port, came 
floating forth from withii). Dark and dis¬ 
piriting was the atmosphere of the eatrimco- 
hall, liglit from the church window over the 
lundiiig falling dimly on the great polished 
knobs and thick twisted pillars which foimed 
the balustrade of the broad staircase. Over¬ 
head Uieie wore vast (hambers of reception, 
wheie ilie deceased chief justice had doubtless 
sat, and held bis levdoa, and been waited on 
olisequioualy by men learned in the law. 
'iliis might nave been in the awful front room, 
which was garnished with huge immoveable 
structures, lu the shape of toppling cabinets 
and cteakmg pillar and claw tables, which it 
would take tne strength of many men to 


would take the strength of many men to 
stir. 4 

There lived in the old heuse in Balcombe 
Street a family, that was, to a certain degree, 
m keeping with the tenement; a lonely family 
that kept to itself; tlj^t saw but few people, 
and tliat were written down by neighboiiis 
as odd aiql queer. Those who knew them 
could say no more than thisthat they were 
a cold, sapless, incomprehensible race, from 
whom all the kindest juices of human 
nature had been dried out Who knuvn 
but thal^ living in such a dark, dismal atmo¬ 
sphere, might account for muidi of these 
strange ways: perhaps, too, Ibe having come 
of a strange stock (the grandfather being 
an eccentric who shuniiea hia fellows, and 
wore his clothes to rags, and kept on a cocked 
hat'in the house) had sometbiiig thore to do 
with their eelf-eontained dryness. This 
giandfaUier had given up his soul iu the 
chief justice’s rooms, and the cocked hat was 
lying still in the drawer of a black oak ward- 
lubc, tlmt fronted the matifoleum b«d> just 
iu the same manner as Mr. Collier lyttieton, 
the grandson, inhaled bttr oU niglit loog^ in 
the dun room uuderneaith. Yes, then was < 
the dua room exactiy undemeath; a;^ «»« 
round of the weU staircase left you at th» 
door of tho chief justiceVt apartment. It 
was a terrible shaft, sunk cieoa tbvoogk..., 
the house; ililwugh 'which those who etosi^ 
in the hall lookra up at the aky-Ught iti 
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ttwi as from the bottoa of n coni*- compMiy iho ifttl lived all her Ufa, to be 
pit. jlad. atAhe foot of the well atoir- imprie^ed bew»forUijpd few dye ui gaol aud 
<mao WM 4u auQ room, where Mr. LytUetoa, diereid refoma^. So, frott tie very first, 
the unemployed banister, was grindingdowa as has been said, she bad wist away 
his braiu against the hard, cold, steny law. from her, almost as soon as the bolt had oeeu 
Every nioraiug, from five until mae, he was shot b^ind her; ai^went through her round 
hflldiDg bis brain to that gritty-wheel; then of duties in a duU, impassive way. She took 
lifted ms head for a space while ho walked to her share of the leviliug with the rest, aooept- 
chambsrs, kept it there well down the whole* ing it with a sort of welcome. It was won- 
day until dhiner? and, from that time out derful to see how Mis. Duxe throve upon 
again until midnight: all which cruel grind- reviling; drawing from it life, and strength, 
iug left him, still Mr. Jbyttleton, the uucm- and vigour; in other words, surprising m- 
plo>«J! left him besides a tall-sloowa, terest tor the money, 
delicate-looking being, with a cold white She came down one evening to the door of 
smile, and thirty-six years of his life gone by. the unenipioved’s room, and stood outalde 
With that cold white smile, however, add a lisletiing to the griiulslone. It was whirring 
.atrango, defiant power in his breast, he had round briskly; iiiirtides of brain flying OU 
smuggled on ever since that night when the in sjiarklcs. Case ! case ! case ! statute, 
grandfather had expired with the cocked hat iiomt, dictum, precedent and principle 1 
on his head; all which season—a season six She was come down, having a weary 
yoars long—-he had been fighting oil' povei ty; moment on hand, to work an bid lever, • 
fighting, too, in a cruel, weiuiug, grinding, to rasp him with a favourite grater. Tho 
domestio war. grater was no other than this;—a very 

Eor there was a Mrs,Doxe who lived in the good friend had, on the grandfather's death, 
old house, too, and had a room, off tho well- proffei’ed to the unemployed a place at a 
staircase. Slie was a younger sister of ttint tlesk (mercantile) of the value of two huu- 
I defunct grandsire, a woman, say, ot some | dred pounds jearly, which oflTor the bar- 
seventy years old, but strong and full ofiristor had almost scoined—hud declined, 
life, and furnished witli a terrible tongue; le- certwnly—^from desjierabe assurance of his 
viling all things. Tlie gloomy house was hera. own powers, tuid wild confidence in the 
It had been left to her by will,—^liers whatever walk he had chosen. Better starvation 
money there passed out into the woiId fioui 1 than a desk; welcome consumptive chest 
that gloomy place. Whatever little moneys, and eternal grindstone rather! For this 
tho unemployed could gather in miglit go in election, however, was to come terrible 
part to household exjHsuses, fined down to reckoning; she who furnished him witfr 
starvation point, and she would make up tlio broad anil meat and drink shrieking at 
balance. She was own sister to the departed him ceaselessly that one upbraiding cry of 
miser, and ncighlwurs said to neighbours that I “Jordan’s Plaee ! Jordan’s Place I Why did i 

slie must have chests of gold and silver—huge you refuse Jui dim’s Place ?’| Shooting it | 

iron-bound, crammed chests^-lyinghidden up»through tlie tympanum of his oar into his 
and down. What else, indeed, could be the brain, until that ciy came to sound in his ears 
sigiilficanoe of the black carved comer enp- in the middle of nights; waking him from 
boards; and the vast garde-robes, blacker weary drcaius. ft was astonishing how sBb - '• 
still, and the pigeon holes, and the heavy oidi worked on him with that grater. The grind- 
cuse, e&ch on its four twisted logs ; to say stone was torture most sweet aou acoept&bie 
uoUilng of trails where the legs of the bed- after it. 

stead came 1 Aye, indeed; but, witli thus On this evening she had come down with 
serving out subsistence to tho rest, she had the grater newly roughed and whetted; and, 
luudL interest for her money, usurious cent, with that, another iiiBlrumeut which might 
per cent., compound interest. come hereafter to bo of tho same profit. 

All in that matter of reviling, coming down There was a dim ciuidle burning, which was 
the weU staircase to revile, bursting in peri- wa.stiiig the eyesight of him who read ; but 
odic^y tofthe dun room with reviling pur- it was Mrs. Martlia Daxe who furnished it; | 

port, aad making him lift his braiu from that so there was no reasonable ground* of com- 
grindstone to hear her,—passing from him to plaint. 

the other Being that lived there, and on her “Well!" said Martha Daxe, striding in 
meana SUoh surprising interest as she had with that strong, youlliful stride of hers; 
for her money 1 ’fhat otlier being was Mary “Buck! suck away ! suck it oil ini suck 
Lyttlelon, sister to Mr. Lyttleton; who was away until the day of judgment, and see what 
cold as he was; like mm in mind, too, good it will do ua. xou addle-headad fool, 

’ only that with her there was no aueh do you mind me 1" 
thing SB Hope; for Hope had long since Mr. Lyttleton had lifted hia brain car^ < 
hem driven out of her: ever since, indeed, fully fr'om off the grindstone, and laid hia 
the day she came under the ah^ow of finger on the particular clause of the act nf 
tiut roo^ having arrived from a fresh conn- parliamwt he was grinding his brak upofi, 
tiff tdaoe, from sweetly-smelling hay and to mark it. 

ftweeter ^dea^ full of flowers, in which “I >9 ye mind moj" Grandaunt Daxe 
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jpQ^tianed in a aliriefc. “ When are ye to get 
aue money } Who is to pay me for keep 
30 f you 1 WTien are you^to aitop this |mailer>' 
ing of mo ? Answer me J" 

. She pulled aw%y the statutes at large, and 
the clause in question from under hia finger. 

" Soon,” he said, quite undisturbed; “ soon, 
1 am confident. It will all come in a short 
time.” 

“ How long have you been telling me that 
story 1” she asswered. “Beggar that you 
now and always will he, full of impostor’s 
promises, when pre you to have money, I 
say again?” . 

“Soon, I am confident, as I told you 
before.” 

“ Ah-r-r! tlie same old whining story ! 
Why didn’t you take Jord-au’s place ? Not a 
hit sorry for it now; not a bit sorry; not a 
bit! ” 

“No,”^aid Mr. Lyttleton quite calmly. 
“It was the wisest step I ever took in my 
life.” 

“0 hear him, the beggar! Why don’t I 
turn these paujiers into the street 1” She 
would not have done it for a hundred nounds. 
But there was that second grater ready now, 
and waiting to be used. “No,” she said, 
fetching it up ; “ but I must get my house 
fuller of them—have more on my hands. 
Two pd^^ls here next week, pauper cousins of 
your own ; that beggar uncle must needs die 
and leave them without a penny.” 

A little tinge came fur an instant mto the 
barrister’s cheek. TItere had been days 
once in his life when cousins had come 
together in that country life, gathering 
Bowers and inhaling that freshly-mown hay 
together. Cousins, pauper or otherwise, 
wandering over the green meadows, lung, 
long before that grinding had begun. 

. “ Are you going to have them to live with 
“^ou?" he said, after a i&use. “Conalore 
andPruel” 

“Ay!” Martha Daxe answered; “and a 
pretty workhouse full we shall have of it 
tlien. But I shall take it out of them. O 
my ! iU won’t take it out of them ! ” 

She strode up and down the room, Saying 
that over and over again, Mr. Lyttleton 
regarding her patiently. , 

“ Look at my money! ” she said^ stopping 
suddenly before a row of some half-dozen 
law books; “ see how I am swindled I When 
will you pay me, I say, for your keep and 
lodging? When will you give me me 
money?" • ' 

“ You will have it one day; I am confident 
. of it.4lk 1 sit here a living man; so give me 
pe^tUlthen.” 

old sing-song,” she said, putting by 
Mpie grater, " old trumpery tune.” 

# And with th^ she turned away, and strode 
I'up tiie well-etaircase again. Much invigo¬ 
rated was she by that short iuterpew. It 
was as good aS an eUx;;? to. her, and that 
prospect of twp more shortly to arrive^ who 


would takp their share of hitter tonguing, was 
specially oomfo>*ting.. Why, taking it in this 
view* that vtere only a wr6t<med7 heg^ly 
curate's daughters (so she pdt ft, as.ahe went 
up the Stair^, w%o, at' baBt,'frer9. fit only for 
tramping the streets (so also shepiit it), they 
i^ht think tixeraselvea top^^well.^ the low 

( “Hi, Ben! Ben AIibon4t” sheOalled out 
down the well-staircase, leaninit on Imr elbows. 
She had to call twice for that matter, "and 
then a thick-set, burly man, with a sqnii&t, 
and in his shirt deeves, came dut of a ^hin 
doo'i', and stood looking up from the 
bottom. 

“Well!” be said. 

“ Did you hear me call to you ?” she asked. 

I “I couldn’t come sooner,” Ife answered, 

. bluntly. “ What do you want now ? Yon 
I always think you can take your time'with 
me ; bat I wonft stand it! What do you want 
now, I say again ?” he answered, leaning him¬ 
self against the last balustrade; “ unless you 
are minded to begin a-buijking of me.” 

“ Ab-r-r you ! ” she said!, sliaking her hand 
at him. 

“ Ah-r-r jourself! ” he retorted, turning 
on his heel in through the dark cabin door. 

He knew she bad no real business with 
him beyond that mere pastime of bullying, 
and so went in without a word more. 3he 
had her interest out of Ben Alibone’s wages, 
too. He stood up to her, as he himself put 
it, and gave as good as he gqt. Such a 
horrid squint as the man bad! 

A o 

But the two low jades, Curate Ehode’s 
daughters—who were to arrive presently in 
the mean cab, with an old hair trunk on 
top—^it did seem a "hard thing that they 
should be brought in to leech on old Martha 
Daxe. l£u-d, certainly, that she should have 
that bequest of two fair pieces of fiesht, bom 
of sixty pounds a year, ana with no inheritance 
beyond the old hair trunk! When, three 
days after, the mean cab came up and set 
down the two paupers, there was a certain 
commotion among neighbours. “ Boft the 
door behind you, Ben Adiboue,” j^wu their 
first greeting: and they passed in,, to the 
music of the rattling of chains. Martlia Daxe, 
half-way up the well-staircase., (gave them 
Ogre’s welcome; interest was to accrue from 
that moment. 

One was what (had tdie an eye to such 
things) she would have called a presentable 
wencii. That was Conalore. A- tml creature, 
gracefully shaped, and made to be Ipved; 
whose hair ran round her,, head iq ripples! 
and was gathered at the back, like,« Greek 
statue’s, A girl formed for the bri^V^pe!^ 
country, for the fields and mountains; put 
not for the gaol (AUlfooe) ^oler) into vrhfoli 
she was entering. In trut% she was 
to play Pidcio^ 0 ** Prison Flower,’^le*;, 
wftk foreknowledge of there hei|%' aPaie' 
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gentle liand to tend her, and let the ton in 
upon her, «nd keep her hrom withering awa;^ 
in; the gtoL Ficcloia and the unemploj^ed 
had heen together before that, in those euu- 
shinj ha^aking, days, when there . were 
lighter thj^ to think of than pore praui- 
grindlog. That was Gonalore. 

Bat th^ waa another—the aieter—Pmt, 
the qniet child, Thb quiet child waa a 
different order of creature ; very small, and 
^th phle eyes, that blinked. A sharp, 
pretty thing, with hair tinted reddishl^ and 
running in a ripple, like her sister’s, rhit if 
the stately sister was os a Grecian statue, 
here was the little old woman that lived in a 
shoe. Not dwai'fishj but perhaps sh.arp as 
a needle, perhaps cunning as a she-iox. Quiet 
child Pi'ue could read a situation and its 
contingent shapes for months forw.trd, about 
as well as your generals forecast their cam¬ 
paigns, which, as they do ill enough some¬ 
times, it had beat be said; as well as that 
ingenious master carries three chess games 
in his head all at once. She bore all her 
wits about her, did Prue Rhode, the quiet child. 

They came iu on that arrival day, and tlie 
first words Prue spoke, whispering her sister, 
were, “ III, for the bastille! Hi, for the two 
penitentiary wotueu ! ” To whom Martha 
Haxe, as has been said, gave ogre’s greeting, 
glancing on her well-staircase. She even 
fondled them over, taking Conalore about 
the waist, to feel what stamina there was in 
W; from which embrace the poor statue 
took a little comfort, though the gaol had 
already done its work upon her, 

“Come this^way,” Martlia Daxe said, 
opening the door of the dun room. “ See 
your cousin in his worksht^, where he makes 
all the money! ” • ' 

The unemployed raised his head wearily, 
and took them all in, with a feeble stare. 
The whir of the grindstone was still in his ears. 

“ O, cousin Lyttletoa ! ” Conalore said, 
running forward to him, “ what has changed 
you 80 } You are killing yourself! ’’ 

Time was—in those country days—when 
he would have coloured up and felt his 
pulse beat the quicker at such a ^■eeting. 
Eat of late there had grown up in that 
region where his heart used to beat, a yellow 
parchment bundle, of the same shape, bound 
through Mid through with red tape carti¬ 
lages So he stood up quite impassive, and 
bloodless. 

Prue, v^ho had been blinking curiously at 
him aU this while, now says abruptly; “ So, 
here it is where all the money is made ’ 
How much how 1 Sackfuls 1 ” 

GpaudauDt Daxe chuckles delightedly. 
“ It is perfect. .coining, dears,” she says. 
“ There he sits and works, and keeps us all 

meaty drink, and clothing.” 

VI thought so; courip Lyttletoa was 
'^lilways held so Oleyer,” prue answers, reflec- 
tivdy.' **B[e jvill give us all fortunes when 
we are married." 


Oonaloteh bimt on him 

tearfitUy, as he wmOed and Amsk away’from 
these words. - ^ 

“Dearest conmih" ^e sild, “think more 
of your own precious health and strength, 
which you are only destroying. What is 
money, compared to life 1 ” 

“Hear, madam!” says Martha Daxe.; 
" only hear madam, and her fine speeches 1 
Favour us, ma’am, with tine name of the 
last new novel 1 Butter your bread, ma’am* 
with those fine sayings; and, for that matter, 
his too ! Come away! Comq up, and leave 
the gentleman.”. 

And with that she took them away up the 
well-staircase, round through lier dismal 
chambers, riiliing all the while, until she had 
left their hearts as heavy as they could well 
be. Before night she had gotten out of Cona* 
lore ai least a month’s interest Ih advance.* 

With three months’ sojourn in the 
House of Correction, they had fallen quite 
into the penitentiary ways; taking peniten- 
tiaiy diet, penitentiary discipline, and peni¬ 
tentiary tougue-sconrgiiig from the matron 
of the house, who throve aud fattened on it: 
but they went about as two broken Magda- 
lenes, under process of being reformed. 
Which likeness refers mainly to Conalore ; 
and had that fine, wavy hair of hers lieen 
clipped close, she would have touched that 
original even closer. 

All which time, however, it went pretty 
much the same with the overworked : with 
this addition, tliat by laying his eyes dose, 
of nights, to such wretched light as was 
served out to him, they grew to be strained 
and weak. Of which he made small account; 
but worked on desperately—hopelessly and 
against all hope. Nothing coming, or likely 
to come. Wear out brain and eyes. Wear 
out nerves and life: nothing coming or lik«l> 
to come. Weariest round from tlie gadl to 
chambers, from chambers back again, all to 
the same tune. Nothing coming. 


W<HicnKU>’s Trusts was about as well 
known in the Courts as any of the leading 
cases. Whichelo the uncle had been dishonest 
trustee, and Whichelo minors, whom he had 
defrauded, were now two threadbare old 
gentlemen, who had gone through life striving 
uily to close their fingers upon Justice, and 
take hold of her. But as these were the fine 
old times when Replicatioh| Rejoinder, Re¬ 
butter, and Surrebutter, wilR otlier such 
company, throve aud battened on suitors— 
the threadbare gentlemen had been kept off 
(and on, too), fram minority to majority, aud 
from that to old age. Trustee Wbiehelo was 
fat and opulent, and rather fancied tlie thing 
would last out hip own time. Many trii^ 
.their ^ds at Whichelo’s Trusts, with 
about the same profit Nothing could be 
made of it, such power had Surrebutter and 
his brethrem Until at last, sc^citor in tUe 
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matter, lAlekenisj^ (^.kis fipecnlation, toI4 Oie 
tlirMdoare geijtlenieA that he must haVe done 
idth it (tud them, hnlesa indeed thej coula I 
tarn np eome poor ];iardworkin|;. devil of a’ 
drudge vho would vrork the thing for pure 
nothing, and chance of a reputation. Not so 
long after then, the two tiireadbare gentle¬ 
men came one morning to Balcomhe Street, 
and there found such a drudge, who took tlie 
business with assort of joy and eager hope. 
No remnneration, but better full liauda than 
idle exjjeotancy. “ We shall send you up the 
papers in the evening,” said the threadbare 
mntlemen at' departing. And accordingly, 
wat evening there came up a cab, filled with 
old carpet-^gs and bundles, in which again 
were reams of old yellow driedr parchinonts, 
being the papers in the matter, or Surrebutter 
and his fellows come on a visit. 


Tberk was some one living at the top of 
the honse, in a dark nook wliich she had 
cdjidstened queerly Efivens’ Roost; and here, 
after taking her day’s share of railing, slie 
would retire and write in a log or day-book. 
It was the log of the quiet child, kept fast 
under lock and key, who looked to all things 
shrewdly, but with an especial eye to the 
dun chamber. What she wrote was all to 
the aams tune and sing-song. 

“ 1 hate, I hale,” began the log every day, 
dating from Ravens’ Roost, “and I like to 
bate. It will keep me alive, whiip under¬ 
going penal servitude, until 1 turn’ old and 
greyyand he run stone blind, which be will 
as sure as he will die—poor, wretched, noble, 
Iiateful creature ! I should like to have the 
leading of him about, though 1 know lie 
would rather fancy Minx Conalore. Minx 
Obnalore would lead him so gingerly ! 0 the 
gpr, poor soul: pray, pray ^hat his eyes be 
ept to him! ” 


Tab papers in the matter of Wliiehelo’s 
Trusts were spread out before him at night, 
covering the tables, and the floor, au4, old 
cabinets. They looked down at him from 
tops of^npboarJs, waiting tlieir turn. They 
were tied up, as it were, with miles of red 
tiq>e; and such as were written out on great 
paper folios, each furnished with a substaulial 
▼eilnm jacket. Hiere were smno made up 
like sthall linen bates, and weighing many, 
many pounds. Surprising, indeed, what a 
, sum the whole woula have brought in if put 
tm to fmotion as waste paper! By the light 
01 A'll^^prahle candle he was now working 
throh|p'a^ vast prairie ; which was no other 
than ImiS^Jgreat deed of trist itself, sweetly 
etigresil^ wherein. wore number] ess other i 
deeihi- Mdtod and refaired to. And as he i 
boiit'lps head close to the {Irairie and moved' 
the,^ht neayec, he , felt-hip eyes sink'iu from 
wsal^ess, as about to be shut for 

Two bmn^ng amws were piercing into 


his brainy and he fell bapk in his eha|r,.c 9 Ver- 
ing.up his face. “O,, must, jfive up,”, he 
mid aloud. " I eonnot go on. .left 

for me to become blindi hf)#-. that^ 
mad. Fitting eud to'all);” 'AAaia'h$ bent 
forward his head to the dim lj!g^.|m4otdeire4 
on the prairie; but vdth fhe. same 
‘^This is terribte,” he said alo^ . ‘.‘ff l had 
only some help on which to. lean.: fome one 
to do the hodman’s work, and makaabstoacts, 
and BO spare these, eyes 1 ” Bie,,thought fob 
a moment, and wmit on. ^'Chnalore has 
turned proud of late. She has acorn for such 
mean creatures os 1. A just scon^. 1 am 
a iqpan, poor-sooled drudge, noilung else. 
O, everything is weariness: everything ! ’| 
There was some one listening ak the door: - 
some one that had come down on. tiptoe: 
past the chief justice’s room, down all the 
way from the Ravens’ Roost. The well-- 
staircase had not given so niaoh asa creak : 
for she was light of person, and lighter of 
foot. Some one had heard all those ouh 
spoken words, and had gone away softly but 
with secret rejoicing. 

When he was gone to ohambers next day 
she came down again from the Ravetw'Roo.<U, 
and stole privately into the dun room. She 
stood solitary among the papers of the great 
cause, or what might be rather called the 
dried bones of it. The room was as a vault 
full of those dried bones, lying here and 
there, and up and down. Frue had strange 

E owers of tliought, the clearest of heads; 
rain machinery that could winnow law, or 
even coarser materiaL After all, this should 
not be such terrible caviar^ to the crowd. 
Suitors, if they were let, or vrere a degree less 
lazy, might walk in the steps of their own 
v»iuse, couvenientTy e(jough. Those deeds, 
awful of asiiecl, are not altogether paUmpsests. 

So Frue, Rhode drew near to the lauramy- 
in-chief, lying out on the table, and set herself 
resolutely to it. She was now entering on the 
prairie with terrible impediment at first, by 
orush and brake, and jungle, impenetrable. 
It seemed all Hebrew, Cnaldaia Sanscrit 
moulded together. turned it over 

from front to back. Bfpavy enough it 
was. There was engrossed invoice'of deeds 
alluded to within, donveyance A of the 
year seventeen hundred and sixty, conveyance 
B of the year seventeen hundred Ad ninety- 
seven, and the rest, which documents must, 
in all likelihood, be hard by, and tone onougL 
Here they were to the right S')) up toge- 
tlier. Here was conveyance of seventeen 
hundred and sixty, marked A. at the to^ 
There were the steps in the canto on the left, 
mastei’B rulings and the like, of prodigious 
length. Takii^ up which, she proceed^ to 
make her way through without .much hard¬ 
ship, working on for some two Wurs ur 'set 
and then wrote out short comp^dtuot^av. 
abstract. ■ Then she woutuway for a'turn be'* 
so of raiUng with Martha Daxe, Abn stol* 
bock and did more work. 
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When, Ihen, at the cloie of the October blintter evei^ hour. DnjUgjht work even, 
day, Lyttleton catae hi to begin his wetiry traa no ease to hint. It Was » case of 
nightV round; there was a strange surprise such tremendous proportions i a iioviathao, 
wailing him. The poor man’s caudle, which enough to swallow the brains of tea strong 
he would have sougut presently to light, was men. So it was, everv day, proving mure 
gone, and there was a tall, bright, Freuoh and more too much for him. 
lamp, sluing radiantly. Great miracle this threadbare gentlemen came now and. 

that quite dazed him with wonder and again to him, and found business backward, 
almost alarm. This fearful extravagante The solicitor in the matter-came, too, tnd 
should Martha Daxe come to know it I But, said that, at this rate of pottering, tliey 
in real eiiroest, how had the quiet child con- would he twenty years over^t Still he keW 
trived itl She, whose income v as not alto- on contending desperately with optic nerve 
gether three farthings per annum ? Perhaps and retina. Which pair were destined to 
she had begged or borrowed, pcrhaiis *ac>iii ; liavc it tlieir own way, as they always must, 
pel haps *—'but such things should not lie One yeai’s rigid forbearance from all written 
lightly spoken—she had been prying* curi- and printed paper, would be only basis for a 
onsly among the nooks and pigeon-holes, and cure. Fretfully, cluatiugly he to(>k the tiial; 
queer cabinets in old Martha I'axe’s room. 0 at times burst iug into fits of storm and fury 
the neighbours! how they talked and whiv quite strange to liis quiet nature, startiiug 
pered concerning the suckfulis left by old that voluntoer clerk of his, who sift working 
Oaxe ; all stowed away in straiij.e crannies, with him to the last. * ^ 

GreaterBurpiisestillfortheoverwoiked,when Clerk Prue, not reckoning on this odd 
the genial light shows him the abstracts in mood, saj a, looking up at him, “I>ol work 
/emale band, so neatly tied up on tlio desk, enough, Cousin. Drive me on faster, if you 
correctly done too, and of real assistance. will.” 

Some one at the door hears liiin muttering “ Small profit,” he answered, bitterly,“were 
to himself in astoiii'Ahment, and cntci's softly, you to woik those willing fingers to the 
iust as he save aloud. “ Gentle Coualore. bone! ” 


just as he says aloud, “Gentle Coualore, 
after all—her woik ! ” 


•one! ” 

“Courage, friend,” she said, cheerfully, 


“ Pah ! ” impatiently answers Pme, “ never “ we must work through it. We aliull coin a 
before so wrong ! Siie is a great lady; loo' portion for your wife out of Wbiohelo’s 
lofty to think of helping or leading about • trusts ! ” 


poor blind men ! ” 

“True, true,” he said, “I should liave 


He laughed. 

“Most idle talk,” he said, almost nadel} 


thought of that. And was it you, dearest “ Why do you sny such things ? Wlio wou 


Prae, that did all this ? ” 


lliiiik of the blind 1 They have all the same 


“Who else? not'Grandaunt Daxe, cer-'souls as oiir stiUely mistress, up-stairs. But 1 
tainly; no, nor^n Aliboue. Show me more' c<iu tell yon, Prue, for all that, slie miglit not 
to do., I will be your clerk.” ! g< t the blind back to her a^iin, not if she 

“ Dear, dearest child,”, he said, “ wha^ went on her knees. Don’t you know,” Im 
infinite goodness, cliarity rather! 0 you went on with kindling eyes, “don’t you know 
could help me so ! ” that if 1 had coiiers, and sacks of money, and 

From that out she did help him wonder- jewels—some of^thoae black oak coffers t&t 
fully; but BtiU his eyosight ebbed away we know of—and caino freighted with these, 
slowly and sui^ely. It came at last to this, ft would be a very different tune 1 ” 
that he could not so much as look at paper of “ Tins is intolerable,” clerk Prue said, 
nights. No profit^ therefore, in the French finiging down her pen, “ I’ll write no more 
lamp. But the quiet child hehl by liim, for you. Yonr bead is always running on 
steadily working for him, while Coualore Coualore, and I tell you she despises you. 
looked on scornfully, for the pair bad con- Now find out who really loves you! ” 
ceived justly of her. And yet the scent of “ You, I bui>pose,” he says with a sneer, 
Miose touiitry days was not gone—nay, was “you want wages lor your work I ’’ 


stronger r|ther. 


“ A genet ous taunt,” the 


,6aya Pme one night, looking up from a I answ ers, trembling with rage “ now that you 
huge deed: “Do you like me a-, well aS|haveno luitherusefor me. Finish all as you 
Coualore, Cousin Lyttleton ? ” may, now. I have done with you | ” 

“What of Conalore 1” ho said, absently, “Forgive me! forgivn me, dearest Prue 1 ” 

am too' he said, stopping her. “ But my heart is 
’ 1 sore. 1 am as fretful as a child; ” and with 


“ I scarcely see her at all now, 
tncan & soul for her to thinlc of— 


“ Do you like me as well 1 ” Pme asked that she stayed and look up her pea readily 
Again; but coaid getno better answer from him. enough. But it came to the one finaw 
Minx Ckmalore was, all tiie while, seci’etly neveitlieless. Jleiina and o)>tio nerve 
thinking what great things slie was made fur, were to win easily. The overworked must 
if she ecuM only get loose upon Die lay down his sms. With tribulation, 

—..-..f J . __a 1. ^ _iJt. ____*1.1_ _ 


world, BMsd wignien were not hw game. with iqiMcpressible woe of soul, with 
Bull our poo# bliud wigmnn, for all the a sickness oa him like that of death, poor ' 
help he'tras getting was only turning ^ wigmao gives in. And so, one of tkose { 
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October morniog^ the mefta cab (xnnef up to 
the door again, and all the tavay papen is 
the matter are put in, under the seat, over 
the seat; the boxee outside with coachman, 
all to a reviUng tone from the threadbare 
gentlemen, irho swear that they have been 
used Bcurvily. So drives off the mean cab ; 
and, with it, hop& peace, happiness. Bather 
has driven up with it. Despair, and another 
gentleman named Felo-de-se or Suicide, both 
aitting together &8ide. 

Martha Daxe from the window of the 
(diief justice's room (for she had moved 
down to that apartment long since) had seen 
that arrival ana departure. For that matter, 
she had known what was coming for a long 
while back; but had kept her rage (this time 
real and unaffected) bolUed down close, until 
this day. She had all along fancied tiiat 
something ^night have come of the great suit: 
that it would have brought money clinking 
in upon those other moneys lying in the iron- 
bound, crammed coffers. How we raved and 
lashed herself as she walked to and fro in the 
chief justice’s room. " He shall go into the 
streets. He shall. I'll fatten no paupers. 
He may go to his own woikhouse or hos¬ 
pital—any where out of this; the idle, profitless 
fool«” 

So, towards five o’clock on that evening, she 
came tramping down to the dun room to have it 
all out, and to vent her bottled-up fury. There 
was a terrible storm and contention! Fieiccst 
wrangle J For tlie overworked, now grown 
defiant and desperate, bearded the old leviler 
openly. There was word for word, epithet for 
epithet: strife moat unseeming. The doou 
was open wide, the sounds floated out 
into the hall and up the well-staircase to 
where Prue and Coaalore were listening, 
each at her own door. Gaunt Alibone was 
llf^umg too, standing cautiously at the dark 
' end of the halk Great scandal for all the 
house. But be must tramp. That was the 
end of it He may rot in the street if he like; 
but must turn out Blind beggar, she called 
him. Beg he should, and that from to¬ 
morrow morning. 

l^ow it bad come to the darkness of night 
and d^k it was to the poor pauper sitting 
loneldy in the dun chamber, ana thinking 
what was to become of him. The gentleman, 
Felo-de-^e, who had called tn the morning, and 
was not yet gone away, importuned him 
sadly. But to no purpose. Still, despair has 
a clutch upon his heart, and is working 
wearily at his brain. For there is disappoint¬ 
ment a Idightmg of those certain hopes, with 
such ooioforts to keep him company. Famous 
company they are, and are silting with him 
even whw the sonorous bell of the old hall- 
clock chimes oat eleven and three-quarters. 

By this hour Martha Daxe is fast asleep iu 
the chief justice’s room, with those ancient 
coffers filled up to their lids with money, and 
double-lodced down; tiie keys under her 
pillow. 


The weU-stairease is dark enough^ but not 
BO dark to one who knows the way, the old 
clock-bell just then ebimiag midnighti Who 
should be on the well-stairoase at that hour, 
steppiim sofUv past the thief justice’s room, 
but su^ as bad fitting busineia, or were 
tfbubled in mind concerning the state of near 
relations 1 Ancient ladies, well stricken m 
years, bearmg infiirmitiea, are subject to 
Heaven knows what sudden ills and paraljftic 
turns. A sharp cry for aid at dead of night 
might well reach through the thick ffoors 
and panellings of the old house down to the 
dun mom, aud bring np whomsoever was 
keeping vigil there. Yet folk cry oat often 
in their sleep. 

Ashe was coming forth softly from the 
chief justice’s chamber, he came suddenly 
on Piue, shading a caudle with her hand. 
She startled him exceedingly; and n» 
wonder. 

“ Did you not hear anything ?” she asked.. 

“ It was nothing,” he whispered. “ Nothmg 
in the world. She is sleeping soundly. Donx 
go in, or you will disturb her. Good night” 

He was going down when she stopped 
him; laying her candle on the broad balus¬ 
trade. 

" Let us talk a moment So, you are going 
to-morrow: turned out of doors O, that I 
could go too ! for I am sick of her. Let me 
go with you. I can be your scribe: your 
nandniaiden—anything ! ” 

“ What folly you telk,” ho said, roughly. 
" I must go out by myself. fit where no one 
shall think of me. I want no scribes nor 
handmaidens. Let me pass' ” mid he stole 
down again to his dun chamber. She looked 
after him iu astomshnient. 

”Cold-hcaited wretch!” she said tober^ 
self. "Lefhim get stone-blind, for all it is to 
me. But what can have put him in tbia 
mood to-night ?” 

She thought for a momeut: then she went 
up-stairs, still conning it over to herselfl At 
her own door she put out the light; and, 
taking off her slippers, stole down again 
cautiously to the door ot the chief Justioe’a 
room. There she listened. 


Mrs. Martha Daxe was old; and, from 
her habit of body, might have been clearly set 
down as a fit subject for apoplexy. That wan 
the way in which the neighbouring apothe¬ 
cary accounted for it Got a fit in the nighty 
and died without a struggle. There was the 
whole of it The thing occurs evtsey day. 
And so, sir, there is your fee; and let ns 
have the funenti over as soon as deoency will 
permit 

Prue told Lyttleton she must epeak with 
him privately. She dfd so. She hod Is 
queer smile on her face,irB she dosed the door 
alter her. Ho begging how, to be idlowed to 
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serve as handmaiden or aoribe. More lihely 
the other was to be changed into her bond¬ 
man for ever. Tha't is, as long as he should 
live. Alibon^ the mao, was snrlj, and 
went about dietrustfulljr, muttering strange 
things. But he was sent away soon; being 
paia handsomrivj wlth,a considerable bonus 
over and above bis wages. • 

Should we please now to take that whole 
piece: scenery, actors, all, at intervals of 
Bay five yeaie time, and then look out from 
the boxes at the st^e, it will be found that 
Clerk Prue has wedded the broken, restless, 
fiery-eyed man, who was once a lawyer i but 
who has given up that trade since he came in 
to a fortune. He is very quiet and submissive 
to her; for he knows she has a terrible 
scourge for him locked up in a private place ; 
which, to give her full justice, she never 
brings out. For she loves him well, and 
does not let her sister Conalore live with her. 
O, who shall unravel the mystery of that 
October night! It muse wait the great un¬ 
ravelling &y 1 Pity that those who said 
Mai'tha’s ghost walked the old house, did not 
stop and question her. Yes, it must wait the 
great unravelling day. 

The old walm may not speak now,-for 
they have been knocked down long ago, and 
there is a new establishment of ba^s and 
washhouses standing in their stead. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. 

TVoaos that bring l^k the glad and peaceful hours 
That watched our fiolics in the sun and shade. 
When ov’ry- wind seem’d wlusp'nug to the flowers 
Of lovelier worlds where hsppier eluldren pla;r*d. 

« 

Words that recall the feelings of our youth. 

The gaidcn whoro our names in emerald grew; 

The truth we lov’d when fairy-tales were truth, 

When god and goddess, &y sad fsun, were true. 

The tiny words thst grew from tiny acts; 

The low love-language of the childish heart; 

The stammer that interpreted strange facts. 

Or strove some schoolboy legend to import. 

The nsmos out plsymates gave in mossy bower. 

When Mab and Ariel for our sponsors stood ; 

Karnes haply borrow’d from some Greek-colled flower, 
Or given in pialie by Love when we were good. 

Nor less the words our statelier years record, 

By Fsney coined, yet healing Reason’s stamp, 

Woi^ with which Wit hat played, or Idfe adored. 
Slaves of the king, or servants of the lamp. 

The words of men who clothe our thoughts with speech, 
Gay proverb, sparkling jest, or patiiot song: 

Words which, llkesnnhesms, through the darkness reach. 
Show lowly worth, or brand imperial wrong. 

The weeds of men that walked in war’s red ways, 

. Or spske their flresido thoughts to child or wife; 

The simple words that giving blame or pmise 
Bing down the echoing avenues of life. 


Glsd words that breathe of tqashlne and of mom; 

Sweet words that on the wbagi of evening fly; 

Kind words tlirt greet thexbild when be is bora, 

And loving words that Uess os when we die. 

TURPHrS CORNER. 

Torvik the highwayman once occupied ft 
large house in Southwark, which, a few years 
since, was converted into a juodel lod^g- 
house by the clergyman of the district in tmiw 
it stan^. The district is utterljr poor, the 
clergyman is wiiolly without material support 
in his work, and the lodging-hoVise pas^ of 
necessity into the hands of a poor man who 
lets out twopenny or threepenny beds os a 
private specidation. Turpin’s house is near 
the edge of Rent Street, in the parish of 
Saint George’s, Southwark, or rather in the 
parish of Saint Stephen’s, Kent Stwet, which • 
was one of the districts formed by Sir Robert 
Peel’s act into an independent living. Though 
once the maiuway out of London to the' 
Kentish seaports, and the street through 
which our kings of old passed ou theirw^ to 
France, and through which Henry the Fifth 
came in triumphant procession on his return 
home from the field of Agincourt, Kent 
Street is aud has been, time out of mind, one 
of the dirty nooks of London. 

In an old dictionary of the town, written in 
Turpin’s life time, wliich speaks of Clare 
Market as a very considerable market, with a 
fine new market-house, and of Cock Lane as a 
pleasant lane, on the east side of Shoreditch; 
we are told that in Kent Street, Southwark, 

" the houses aud trades are but mean, gene¬ 
rally speaking; ” thirty years ago a historian 
described it as "perhaps one of the most 
dirty avenues in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don ; ” now, there is hardly a tenuit in the 
street who wouldgiot hail with joy the gift ef 
a quartern loaf. Its chandlers would welcome 
as something like a wholesale order, the 
inquiry for a whole pound of dip-caudles, and 
might or might not have that quantity in 
stock. 

Neyerlheless, there is an eating-house 
keeper in Kent Street who invites attention 
to the cheap dinners be can offer to the mil¬ 
lion. He asks but a penny for a basin of soup, 
and will give the Kent Street dinner com- 




We have seen, and from time to time ha've 
told onr readers, how, in some of the dark 
comers of this city, men and women sink 
under a load of penury and suffering, the 
weight of which, words never can measure to 
the nice ears of the fortunate. In this mighty 
Loudon, where live thousands, “lost beneaw 
the rubbish of their means,’’ who can only 
create for themselves care in their piateriid 
life when they have quartered on it ma^ 
a needless want, tc^ many tens of thousands 
life is wdtse thim a hard round of wants 
unsatisfied. Not mfrely is the staff taken 
firom the feeble hand, but there is a sharp 
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d#rt giTOn in ibi plae^, and the i^^nnestod 
<iripple must needs leaii npon its poisooed 
edge. Tliere is no m^t, but there is gtu; 
there is no breatbin/ space, but there is 
acirer poisun in abundouce; oud if there is sot 
much nil, there is so stint in its loathsomc- 
npBs, Tiierc is little reasonable knowledge, 
hut there is every provocative to vice. Men 
cannot live blank lives, Now let us attempt 
to show what sort of compulsion they are 
suffering in Tulpin’s corner. 

Kent iStroeL with all its wretchedness, 

‘ serves ns the Iligh Street to a little city of 
the wretched* Lanes and alleys form a mesh 
ahont it—Sweeps’ Alley, Amicable Alley, 
LitUe l^itain, Fulstaff’s Yard—moat of them 
blind lanes. One side of the lyty of sorrow, 
borders upon Bermondsey, from which it is 
parted by a ditch, once altogether open, but 
now cove^d from the sight, and open only to 
the smell. Bermondsey reiuses to have inter¬ 
course with the men ol Saint Stephen’s, Kent 
^reet, and so completely blocks them out 
that there is to be found only a single bridle- 
road by which the border between the two dis¬ 
tricts can be crossed. In this quarter of tlie 
town there are still a few rank patches of soil 
left open for the use of speculative Imilders, 
and some rows of houses—two-roomed 01 
four-roomed—have been lately built. Two- 
roomed houses—at rents of tliree shillings or 
three and sixpence a-week—seem to be in 
moat request, and those are twice as large as 
any tenant can afford. Almost every room 
contains a distinct family. There were, two 
^eors ago, eight hundred and fourteen bouses 
m the district or parish of Saint Ste]>hcu's, 
and as ten persons to a liouse is a low esti¬ 
mate of the swarm that seeks under each 
roof a shelter, we have eight thousand people, 
pulling at the heart-strings and, as far as 
patnre permits at the purse-strings, of the in¬ 
cumbent and his wife. Tnese are a kindly 
gentleman and lady who, after labouring with 
success among the poor of Bethnal Giueu, 
were, eleven years ago, promoted to work in 
the yet more hopeless field of benevolent 
exertion at Balut Btepiicii’s, Bouthwark. For 
these eleven yeats they have worked fitterly 
nualied. There is not a soul in Kent Street 
by wliom sixpence con he spared; neighbours 
have much want to relieve in their own 

8 ariBhi;8 Except when it became famous for 
lie devastation made in it by cholera, tlie 
greater public has known nothing at all 
about this place. Because a parish of this 
sort can }iC-ld nothing itself towards tlie 
maintenance of schools, or of a curate, it is 
cut off from all aid out of the funds of church 

SOCietieB. 

It is hard to conceive what must be 
suffered by a sensitive gentleman and lady 
duribg eleven years ol ihuly contact wilh 
supreme distress and tlaiiy siugle-handed 
straggle out of small means to help thou- 
sbmh in a battle againa# overwhelming wank 
The g.-iniit &ce of famine stares af them in 


winto time from ejvexy (|eerwi^. Boring the 
pael'winter there wat <siairfai>on- 7 -not meta- 
pboriedl, but literal, IlfilMmnsaming hunger— 
to be fought with; life could be saved, sad 
was saved, even by the mere eg|mditure of 
shillings. " Wo lay down sometunes -heartr 
sick,” the ministera wife skid to tw, "What 
we could do was so littld—what we wanted 
io do was so luncb.” 

They might feel not hearl-eick on^. When 
we visited the disti let only for a Kw hours, 
though not untrained to bear what is revolting 
in ^le homes of the neglected poor, wo came 
0 way bodily sick. Th e Thames bank, in sum¬ 
mer, at low w.atei, and near a sewer opening, 
maf be foulei-,—lor want of experience, we 
cannot tell,—^but on firm soil in London we 
have never taken into our mouths air so foul n s 
that which we smelt and lasted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kent Street, on a dull, cool and 
dry day iu early Spring, 

We called upon the master of a little shop 
withiu the district,—a sensible man, who sits 
helpless iu his chair, because his lower limlw 
aro paralysed. That is the result to him of 
thirty-throe years faithful service in the South¬ 
wark sewers. He was in trust as one of seven 
foremen until a consuldrable redaction of the 
staff took place, at the time when lie was first 
becoming helpless; and use has been made 
since tiiat time of bis long experience, but he 
iiaslooked in vam to Commissioners of Sewers, 
or to the new Board of Works, for the small 
jicitsion, to which he is fairly entitled, for a 
iiic’s eneigies consumed in their employment. 
One crippled, botli adyauced in years, ho and 
his wife keep shop, and tb^'ir stock in-trade 
consisted, when we saw it, of a handful of 
sugar caudy, a few braiidy-balla, four sugar¬ 
plums couiaiiied in pickle-bottles, three 
iieriings aud a half,'*five dip candles and a 
lialf (the, division of the herrings and the 
candles bias sad meaning in it); lastly, about 
a quart of parched peas, in a broken plate. 
By the trade thus indicated, they subsist. At 
liow slight a sacrifice of means could a great 
public body pay its debt to a poor worn-out 
servant of this character. The rich can com¬ 
monly make good their claims for any com¬ 
pensation or retiring pension to which they 
may fairly, or unfairly, be Entitled, ^be poor 
mnn only sits and grumbles through the 
winter, in hU comer by the rhilly gri^te, 
with here and there k neighbour, helpless as 
himself, ready to listen to nis gnevauco, aud 
pity his disti ess. As for our friend, he does 
get something for his services; his pension is 
tlio palsy in his legs. This man, learned in 
sewers, bail little to tell us of the sewerage of 
his own district^ about which he had good 
reason to be inquisitive. Honestly speaking, 
there is none, except that under Keut-street 
itself—^whicb lies low, and we think is under 
the liigh-watcr mark—a sewer runs. All 
other houses of the district have a nomin^ 
and iiTegtilar draitiagfa of foordndi pipes laid 
by the builders close under the aoriace of the 
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soil. JA vet veft^»«r, ^preen And alime of twefiiloess that 1 m bodde the boAten hi^gh- 
oorers the ground in mahy d. vretuhed etreet. way of our Urea. 

We Bhall not dwell at length on the domestic Next to * he fauloess of the air in the (iOfr- 
mieeiies we Saw; dceleton limbs faintly reco- trict of fiaint Stepheu’a Kent Street, and the 
Tering from the stanratien of winter; bare general aqualor, nothing Mrhape ie so 
rooms; rags that now cover whst was, two i noticeable to an outaide observer as the 
or three montha bock, often utter nakedness. | number and beauty of the children. We aav 
^ There, in the bitter winter days, the wife of | them in gioups of eight or ten at a doaf$ 
an iioneat and iudastrious bricklayer, whose , happy as it is hard for any child to learn how 
work was gouefrohi him, turned garmentafter not to be; fair, plump, and bright-eyed, 
g'lmieut into food, and lay at last, with three | Where the rate of moitality is high, births 
naked children about her, on the bare boards are the more numerous. Tliat which des- 
of the floor, and so brought into tlie worid a ' troys, appeal’s to stimulate production. Was 
little baby which there were no means at all it tho udll of God, when ue sent, as a bar 
of di rasing. To that family, of course^ tho and warning .sgamst many social errors, tbs 
mbisler’s wife took a woman’s succour, disease that kills among us tens of thoo* 
Now, it is ill the workhouse ; but what work- sands of youBg people yeai* by year, was it 
bouse is to hold the hulTerers when tiiey are, Ills will that the childien doomed to early 
not families, but wholedislriets—towns within death aliould be so fair, that they may the 
the town—that pine for want t j more surely root a love in old and stubborn • 

An Irishman and Irishwoman who bad been Iioarti-, winch must grow Heavenward when 
heljied in sore need during tho winter, were, the lost innocent are taken to Uis bosom 1 
aftei the custom of their country, load in ob- I'he ragged little ones cannot be taught in 
trubive thanks and adoration of tbeir liclper. St Ste))}ieu’s, Kent Street. With diflicalt|’, 
A sick English woman, whose sufTering bad the uicunibeiit obtained, soon after hu 
been yet gi'eakr,and who.so gratitude fur help entrance on the district, a building suited fur 
was at least as deep, had little indeed to say; use os a liairged and Industrial Swooil. Tba 
aiidapoorwomanw]io,liviugmlhe8ameroom, place was titled fur its new purpose ; ahun- 
was her nurse, and the iaitufuL companion ot died pounds were spent on it, and a ragged 
her sorrow, while Bcra)iiug the ponuyworth of school was maintained for several years. It 
coarse Ash UiatTwas the dinner of the sick- was attached to an old inn; was claimed by 
room, had no better acknowledgment of the owner of the inn, whose property was 
help to give, than a softened lone, and the subject to a suit m chancery. At a week’s 
twiiiklo of an unacknowledged tear that notice, the ragged school was ejected, and the 
trembled among her eyelashes. Tliat reticence very door of it bricked up. There is no 
belongs to the Englisii character; it gives other building to be had; but there is a 
to puveity — oftSn and often — dignity and i morsel oi spare ground upon which it will be 
pathos; but it increases risk by neglect tor the ' safe to plant one of the portable school- 
sorrow that it hides. It chanced that within rooms that ore ta be purchased of the iron- 
a few hours we saw lyvo Suds of the social I’mouger; and to assist in raising means for 
scale, passing from Kent Street to the Oiici'a. the purchase of this iron school-room, the 
There the luxurious and wealthy eaioveu the minister and hisswife are at this time prO>- 


uarmouioua agonies ot an imaginary sorrow, posing to noia somewnere, a oazaar. vr nq- 
Bct forth in doatly dresses and the cleaiieht' ever, as to this or any other matter, wishes 
linen. Could the curtain but have risen u)x>n ' to know more of the Kent Street poor than 
Swecps’Alley or FalstafT’s Yard, and could the we can tell, or to do more than we can ask, 
low voice of some hunger-wasted womau have | should wri^e to the incumbent, the Beverend 
been lieardmurmnring to that bright audience 1. II. •Simpson, whose address is, Seveuty- 
tUe secrets buried in her heiu-t, there would four, Virginia Terrace, Dover Boad. That 
have been as much of honest feeling stirred as there is no lack of ragged children, we can 
ever wao stirred by an eminent soprano of testily. In one court, we observed the house 
reflued sensibility. But, that voice does not of a dealer in clothes. It was a two-roomed 
reach ears &ud hearts that would be fi-eely house, and there hung outside its dbor two 
open to its cry. The reseiwe natural to our bundles of such rags as might have been 
race makes quiet poor who do not im{>or- thrown away by the beg^rs of more favoured 
tune,—do not search actively for heipeis; parts. 

it makes also quiet rich, who do not urgently But there is a national school—so called, 
invite, who do not actively make soaich for, we presume, from being wholly unaided 
those who need tiieir help. There is in these by the nation—attached to St. Stephen’s 
days, as a diffused feeling, no ill will, no fear, {church. We saw girls and boys m it who 
no jealousy, between tich and poor. The rich,, were not only well-taught, but clean. With 
when they are told where tneycau make a the girla’ school was combined tho infant 
kind and wise use of tWr means, are, wc school The little ^Ik sat step above step; 
believe, more generous in England tlian in on the lowest step, young prattlers with the 
any land under the sun.^ But we all of us, round plifbp cheeks of infancy; and at the 
great and sniall, need'too much prompting; word of the sclioolmistress they sang their 
too low of us make active search for meai» simple songs, and sliowed how carefully they 
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bad been taaght. Wbile the choir of little 
ehildren, born among ell the sorrow we had 
seen, sang for ns a pleasant hymn beginning 
with the worda " 1 think when I hear the 
sweet Story of Qod,** our thonghts went pain- 
folly astray in the direotion to which that 
line pointea. The story we have told is their 
story. When shall it m brought into aecoid 
with that beautiful theme of which they 
sang} 


PEOPLE’S UMBRELLAS. 

Sitting at chamber window watching 
the leaping roin-drops springing from the 
swollen puddlesr^watching tlij steamy-win¬ 
dowed omnibus with its stooping, shiny-caped 
driver and independent, mournful, head- 
shaking ^conductor — watching the clean- 
‘ washed pavement smoking over the bakehouse 
, ovens—watching the rolling glossy cabs and 
‘the struggling, soaked, and weather-beaten 
foot-passengers—is it to be marvelled at 
that my thoughts linger upon umbrellas ? 
Amongst the dwellers in this great city—not 
that few who look npontheirfellow-croatures 
from the ‘ glowing interior of the yellow 
chariot or the compact brougham, but that 
many to whom even the hack-cab is a rare 
luxury, and the omnibus an uncertain 
convenience—this humble instrument is 
cherished as a street god—a companion 
—a something to hold silent communion 
with—an appendage which, like a dog or 
a walking-stick, is modified by the charac¬ 
ter of its owner, while it becomes, at the 
same time, part of his system, exerting an 
influence over him equal to what it receives. 
Solitary men who take cousUtutloual 
walks to the commons >oaud London, or 
loiter home in the cool^f the evening from 
quiet offices under goverhment^ carry um¬ 
brellas as eompauioDB,and uot as instruments 
to protect them from the rain. Tlie old 
pley-^oer, whose memory extends over the 
tradinoos of fifty years, who can tell how 
many waistcoats every actor useddS take off 
who has played the first grave-digger in 
Hamlet for the last half-century, fighta his 
way to his fiuniliar seat in the ^t—'always 
in the pit—accompanied by an umbrella of 
Bubslaqtial dimenalous, upon which he leans 
in deep attention, sucking the handle as he 
mntlera to it his opinions of the performance. 
His umbrella has been lus constant com- 
pauion all these yeafv ; and although change 
and decay have come to it, as to its master, 
in the common course of tilings, a new cover¬ 
ing confers upon it every now and then the 
gm of perpetual youtli, while the old play¬ 
goer sirika gradusdly without any such power 
of restoration. 

Setting aside the dvy utilitarian, who 
carries his umbrella as he would apaacintosh, 
or an oilskin suit—for use, and nothing more 
—there is a number of men whom you may 
f identify by their umjirellai^ as you may 


identify others by tiiirir m^tobes, their watch- 
seals, or their snufiF-bdlws. 

There is my nervbus friend, my timid 
friend, my friend who is ndly wanting in 
self-poasesston. He enters my ehuuMrs 
silenlly in soppy goloshes on a rainy ^y, 
with a dripping abomination wMeh be will 
not put in the place appointed for the re-* 
ception of umbrellas. ^ brings it through 
tlie moss of horrified clerks into my l»8t 
official room ; he places it i^nst the wall, 
but before ho can commence his business, 
th4 ill-oonstrucied nuisance opens witli a 
burst and a splutter, falling helplessly in the 
little pool wnich it has deposited on the 
carpet. He picks it up, and places it once 
more hurriedly yet tenderly against the wall; 
but it still persists in falling on the floor,, 
with a grating noise against the wainscot. 
Again my nervous friend puts it in a position 
of safety, and it is not until he has again 
settled down in a cliair, to return to the 
object of bis visit, that he discovers a vain- 
able piece of polished furniture likely to be 
seriously injured by the close companionship 
of the dripping abomination. By the time 
that he has finally determined to his satis¬ 
faction that the only place for a wet umbrella 
in such a room is inside the fender^ a smell 
of burning discomposes him,onco more, and 
his mind is rendered totally unfit to entertain 
business for the day. 

Then there is my forgetful friend, my 
friend with the weak memory, my friend who 
can never tell exactly whether he has lost 
his ring, or whether be hw left it on his 
dressing-table. He is constantly haunted by 
the idea that he has left an nt^rella some¬ 
where. When you think you have got rid of 
him for the day, nis familiar voice is lieard in 
the outer room, and his familiar head is 
thrust in ht the inner door, asking in familiar 
tones the familiar question, " Did 1 leave an 
umbrella behind me just now?” Then 
comes the production of every umbrella in 
the place for him to examine oaroiblly, and 
endeavour, if possible, to identify the lost one. 
I'hen comes his not very graphic deacriptio& 
of his umbrella; its pecuuanties of appear¬ 
ance, especially its very curious and stnkiflg 
handle; and his very lengthy and vague 
account of the places he had visited that day, 
and the most likely shop, club-house, or 
vehicle in which he had left it. I meet him 
sometimes full in the street, and I see him 
stop enddenly, hesitate, scrateh his chin, and 
then walk a short distence back in an uud^ 
elded manner; the suspieion having just 
crossed his mind that he has lost his unmrrila. 
When my forgetful friend pays me another 
visit, after the trouble that he put me to in 
searching for a phantom of his brain, X am 
amused by bis quiet statement tii^at the sup- 

E osed lost umbrdla was resting calmly at 
ome in its accustomed' comer, covered wiUi 
the idle dust of fiiauy weeks’ inactivity. AS 
men have their uses: and I ftdly believe that 
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the iainion of mj forgatfal firieiid, and othars iraaeibla £riend oidjrprodaoes in hia face Midh 
ot hia claaa, ia to iuor^e the Bcantr aahuties a j^rple approxioaatioD to an apoplexy, that 
of cabmen by providing'them viu a con^ it ia a charity to deaiat from raxther com- 
atant supply of their regular and rightful plaint. 

pMouiaitea—lost umbrellas. Then there is my aged friend, my Corut* 

Then there ia my extremdy neat and thiau friend—my friend who ia not aware of 
luickiah friend, my friend who has converted any change in mannera and costume ainoe 
the umbrella into one of tbe leading elegai^ Tom and Jerry were rollicking bojni upon 
cies of life. Hia protector from the rain is town, and the finest gentleman in Europe sat 
not'a hair<oollapsed balloon—ob, no 1—^it is a upon the throne of J&gland. •My Oorinthiaa 
walking'Stick, lightly wrapped iu silk. And friend is not aware that a long frock-coat 
such a walking-stick! ahiuing twriridgacaue, with fur collar and lappets, and a low- 
gold tassel-hole, onyx-knobbed handle, gold- crowned, broad-topped, curly-rimmed bat, are 
mounted, bright-green silk—altogether, a rather behind the style of the present any; 

I highlyartisticproductiou. It is a pleasant night or, if he has the slightest suspicion of the fact^ 
to SCO my neat and buckish friend in a very he waits patiently in the full belief, tfaat> the 
clean omnibus, with his patent boots, and hia giddy, fickle Vorld will gladly come back to 
I tightly gloved bands ]>lacidly clasped across the old real fasliion in due time. His urn- 
j the elegant handle of his umbrella which he brella is made after a pattern that must have 
holds between his knees. Compare his descended direct from Jonas Hallway, Who* 
I almost tame refinement and gentleness with is said to have been the bold introducer of 
I the coarse roughness of bis opposite neigh- these defenders from rain, towards the 
^ hour, from the country, who looks upon the middle of ttie last century. 'J%e umbrella of 
umbrella as a part of the seiious business of my Coriuthian friend is baggy from the 
life—a thing not to be trifled with, or em- ferule upwards, green iu colour, edged with 
I broidared vnth anything like foppery. My white, cotton in material, tightens iu towards 
rural friend’s protector from the rain might the top with a great brass ring (like the 
' have been constructed from the sails of an sliort-waisted ladies of the period), bamboo- 
old coal barge, su rough and weather-beaten sticked, and surmounted with a large ivory 
is it, stained with mud aud clay collected clenched hand. In a comer of the coflee- 
iu tramping up* that four-mile country lane room, where my Coriuthian friend takes his 
which leads from the village to the railway ease, it stands iu a defiant attitude, seeming to 
station. The stick is like a small mast, sur- shake its fist at any of the company who dare 
mounted by a brown knob as large as an to be more modem than its master. Incoutrast 
orange, upon which are clasped two fat, red, to this umbrella stands another, belonging to 
speckled hands with short, brown, walnut- an equally antique owner, the meekucaa of 
picking looking Sails. What a wide impass- which has a strange fascination iu my eyes, 
able gulf there is between my rural friend It is green and baggy, like its companion; 
and my buckirii friend,—and between their but instead of tbe defiant clasped fist, it has a 
atteudwt umbrellas! , * 'bird-beaked handle of the mildest aspect, the 

Then there is my pufiy, irascible friend, brass hole for the tassel (which is not thero) 
my friend with the fat red face and»ihe small acting as an eye. *1 look at it until I fancy ft 
pig’s eyes, but, more particularly, with the is alive, aud I am almost betrayed into tbe 
substantial well-to-do looking umbrella, which absurdity of uttering some audible term of 
is, at one and the same time, a protection to endearment suitable to a bird, 
its owner aud an implement of warfare Then there is my sturdy, independent, old 
against the whole world besides. Yagrant lady friend, who firmly fastened underneath 
dogs look at it with knowing horror; and an umbrella of gig proportions, pays what I 
Jaunty, impudent errand-boys become respect- may call a periodical visitation to the dty, to 
ful within the magic ciicle of its action, see her stockbroker, or receive her dividends. 
Many a- time has it come down upon the I call her virit a visitation, because (suppos- 
baek of the offending quadruped and the ing the day to be wet^ her course is marked 
shielding bafliet of the impertinent butcher’s by a crowd of indignant foot-padbengers 
boy. usually it is carried under the arm scattered right and left along the line of her 
of its owner, at an angle of elevation progress. Some make loud remonstrance 
troublesome, it not dangerous, to the passci-s- with their tongues, while others, 1 am 
by. Wltenmy puffy friend enters an omnibus, sorry to say, when tbe first attaok of as- 
he carries his umbrella before him, like a tonishmeut ia over, attempt to rally and 
warriox charging a fortress, to the great strike the offending stockholder to the ground. 
<£ui 0 omfort of the occupants. If it is wet he Begardless of abuse, regardless of blows, the 
pute it in the way of his companions; if it is single-minded, old lady pushes oa her way 
dry he strik<p the unfortunate conductor so through the crowded dtizeus, who are com- 
forcibly with it across the wrist, when any pelled to fall back a| she advances, strong in 
peraon wishes to communicate his dqsire to the*8tirength of an implement that was made 
alight, that the victim of imperfect mechaui- fpr roughef work, in the management of the 
cal arrangements looks tnriously to see if any umbrella she fairly represents the general 
banes iure broken. Eemonstrauce with my body of walking ladies, aud there has'been 
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liopo of her «ft5r liding in a paWie 
Tehicle, siuce that fatal dat Tvben tlie evil 

f anius of an omnibna-condactor prompied 
ini to ovcrohiu^e her slxpenoe aterliug. 
SoiiietimeB, lilting aorosa Leipeater iMnare 
and anddenly diaapmatring in one of the 
ninrky atreeta of Solio, I fancy I have seen 
the pnrjile pickled-cabbage coloured para-! 
plvie of the French grisette; and 1 know that' 
1 have seen the^light, bright Idue ninbrellaof 
a^ulevanl exquisite, temporarily exiled from 
his native laud. Sometimes 1 fancy when 1 
see a gentlemanly man entering a cab with a 
very shabby umbrella, that he must have 
borrowed it at night to go home from a party 
when no conveyance was to be Ijad ; and that 
it proved to be such a disgraceful spectacle 
when exposed to the light of day, that he is 
, compelled, to hire a carnage to return it to 
* the owner. I have sulftTea —oh, how I have 
suffered ! from the joke about the best 
umbrellas always going first. Whether T 
am destined to be more unfortunate than my 
Ifellow-creaturos 1 cannot tell; but T uever 
venture out, either in public or private circles, 
without havingtbat morildy pleasantry dinned 
into niy ear. 1 have sometimes weakly taken 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s advice, and en¬ 
deavoured to rid myself of tioublesome 
acquaintances, by lending them umbrellas, 
bought for the purpose in Tottenham Court 
Boad on a Saturday night, and warranted 
sound at a shilling a-piece. I have, in all 
such experiments been miserably deceived ; 
the umbrellas, it is true, do uot rebuni, but 
the acquauitonces invariably do. 

In my wanderings about town, my eyes 
have been once, and once only, regaled with 
the sight of a real drover picking his way 
gingerly through the mud, as he guided 
sheep to their destined sUughter-honse, 
and holding an umbrella 'over his head to 
protect him from the rain. He must have 
Men a gentleman who had seen better days, 
or a descendant of the Gentle Shejihei d. 

Ixmg have I watched for, but never have 1 
seen, a real salt-walor sailor with an um¬ 
brella. Many things that pertain sohdy to 
the dkrth he buys, but never an umbrella. I 
have seen naval men occasionally with such 
things, but they have been, stout, respectably 
retii^, skippers, who have saved mon^, 
and gone into the ship-chandler line. 

Sometimes as 1 watch the clerks wending 
homewards from the city, I fancy that 1 can 
tell from tlieir umbrellas more than auytliiug 
else—which aie the married men and wluch 
thS^'shigle ones; which the free, unfettered 
young loungers about town, and which the 
struggling fathers of families. Sonietimes on 
a wet night, after beuig dazzled with the 
gorgeons {lageantry of a theatrical spectacle, 1 
have a strange fancy for<wandering roup^to 
that dingy*back street, where the^ti^e-dooF 
is always situated, and under the dilapidated 
umbrella of some thin, meek, shivering, 
hiuTyiag man trying ,to trace the proud 


linepmenfis of that sthm tpenarch who, a Kew 
minutes before, hdd lorded it tuitgnidoeutly 
over his fellow-creatrdi^ ' 

Sometimes when I pay a morning visit at 
the family mansion of Mr. Midas (late of the 
Slock Exchange), I find an old rotten pair of 
goloshes, and a frail iiandleless umbrella stond- 
ihg in tlte hall. They belong to a poor widow 
who walks miles in the wet to teach the 
young ladies music. Once she was waited 
upon herself, before her husband (Mr. M ulas’s 
late partner) failed, and shot mmself one 
moriiing in his bedroom. I have never 
seen her face; but I have often seen her 
umbsclla’s, and it tells her story. 


ANGLO-SAXON BOOKMEN. 

We sketched lately the substance of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, Beowulf, the oldest 
national epic of Germanic £uro].)e extant. ' 
Thai ]>icture of old times has been preserved j 
by chance in but a single copy, mutilated by 
a fire which consumed part of the library m ! 
which it was contaiued. Had the fire spread J 
a little fuither, we should have known iUtle 
indeed of the war-jioetry of Anglo Saxons. , 
Except an occasional gleeman’s song, in¬ 
cluded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, tiiere 
would have come down nothing more than 
what is called the fragment on tiie Fight at 
Finneshurg. That is a leaf from a larger 
Anglo-Saxon poem, wliich an anliuuiiry found 
iu the cover of a manuscript of homilies in 
the archbishop’s library at Lambetb. Quick¬ 
witted autiquarics always keep their eyas 
upon the scraps of paper that liave wriling 
oil them, winch they find in ancient bindings. 
Strange hlfnl gleams of light upon past 
history and maimcrt now and then shoot 
[from these snips of ctabbed mauuseiipts; 
commonly, because of their franmentary 
nature, they suggest somotbing that they do 
uot tell. An antiquary who, a.s to the re¬ 
covering of all ancient volumes, is—as he . 
ought to be—bis own bookbinder, may find 
his bookbinding a work full of excitement 
and uiybtery. Of many on old legal purrii- 
nient upon which historical names figure, ha; 
finds here and there a bewildering inch. He 
generally knows at sight, by tbs character 
of the handwriting, in what oen^uiy the ink 
of any scrap was wet and fresh, its subject 
matter full of living interest or passion. In 
very old times there was no literature pro¬ 
duced with a direct viewtothebutter-shOM'; 
peumen and books were scarce, and tnty 
produced notliiug that was openly to be con¬ 
sidered tiiviaL Therefore old manuhCriptS 
are always likely to have a more diiect tOMf 
intimate relation to the stoiy of their timS; 
than will he the case in the twenty-nintli 
century with manuseripta and books of the 
nineteenth. 1& the cover of an old hoblf, 
then, there was fotijod a snatdh of Angl^' 
Saxon verse, which told heir Hengcst odd 
Ms men attacked by night end Fm^ i 
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palilfie; how Sigeforib and £aha, eword ia 
uaiid, defended one door of the blazing pile, 
when at tho other door Ordlaf and Untnliif; 
ibogbt ‘ It telli how the eneiay burst in, and j 
how tbs dm of daughter miugietl with the 
roar of fire; how Utere was a five days* fight, 
while the red swords gleamed like a second 
fire ; and how the raven fattened. A ^iiieb 
autiquury, in a drowsy old library, lights 
upon this bit oi old burning wrath inside a 
bookcover, and prints it Aitorwards tlie 
book goes to a bindor, who is not an auti- 
qusry ; he tears otf what he despises a» iia 
rotten back, and commits that to the fire or 
to the dust-bill. So the manuscript entirely 
perishes, but there remains the printed copy. 

Another manuscript, of which 11101*0 exists 
only a single copy, contains the (Ikemau’s or 
the 'ifraveller’s Tdo. It in the song of an 
Anglo-Saxon gleemau, wlto says tli it lie has 
leceived pi*esents at the courts of many 
countries, which ho proceeds to cuiiiueriite, 
naming also the chiefs of each. It is a fine 
lesson upon the geography of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and about as amusing as a genealogy. 

But we have among extant remains of 
Anglo-S.txoo literature, a moral and contem¬ 
plative poem, not lesi important than the 
great saga of Beownlf, and that is the 
metrical parapiirase of parts of Scripture by 
Ctsdmon, the Miltou of tlio Anglo Saxons. 
Of this relic, also, as of the other Anglo- 
Saxon poems, there remains only a single 
copy, aud that is m the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. Tt remains as a sinail parchment 
folio of two hundred and t«veniy-uiue pages, 
written, as it 'i^uld ajipear, in the tenth 
century. It belonged once to Archbisliop 
Usher, who gave it to a learned foreigner, 
named Junius, who caui^d its contents to be 
pruitod, and by whom the manuscript w.is 
finally bequeathed to the Bodleian* with his 
otlier paiiers. 

Cmdiuon, we are told, was a poor Northum¬ 
berland herdsman, who lived under tiie 
shadow of the abbey at ‘Wliitby, who, though 
his piety disdained idle songs, grieved tliat his 
ignorance deprived him of all skill in singing 
to the hai*p. Then, in convivial meetings, 
when he saw the hai’p coming round to lam, 
he would rise, full of shame, and go home to 
his bouse. And Bede tells ns, that alter lie 
had done thdt on one occasion, he went to his 
duty in the stable, and having littered the 
cattle, there lay down and went to sleep. 
A«d there came a man to him in dreams, 
BMiug, ** Caedmon, sing to me.” He ans wered, 
"1 cannot sing. 1 left my comrades and came 
hitbar because 1 cannot.” Again said the 
mao, “Yet you must eing to me.” “What 
shall I sins} ” Caedmon asked. Said he, 
“ me the origin ot things.” Then, in his 
dream, 'Caedmon began singing, and when he 
awoke he remembered the lines he had sung. 
They are the first lines ,of hie poem, and 
their sense is; “It is riglit for us to praise 
sad lev* the King of Uwts, the guardian of 


the skies. He is 'Hie Lord Almighty, the 
^irit of pow«r, and the head of adl high 
croaturea ^ He is eternal, ev^r powerful; he 
made the 'wide heavens for thq cbildr^ of 
glory, and earth for the sons of nlien.'’ 

In the morning, Caedmon, the herdsman* 
went to his master, the bailiff, and told what 
gift he had received. The baiiifif took him to 
tiie abbess, Hibla, who commanded bim ,te 
tell his dr^m, and sing bis seng before the 
learned in the neighbourhood, aud when he 
had douo BO it seemed to them all that the 
gift camo straight from he.tTrn, They told 
him scripture tales, and bade him turn them 
into song. He went home to his bouse, and 
brought stories back next day, adorned with 
{loetry. Theil^fore the abbess made a monk 
of him, and caused him to be taught the 
tScrijitiii'dS. Tliese ho turned into vqpie as he 
learnt them, so that even they whfi were his * 
teachcre wrete and learned them again from 
Ilia mouth. He first .uaiig of the creation 
and origin of man, and all the history of 
(xcuuMis and Kxodus ; also of many other of 
the canonical books. He sang, too, of the 
Kaviuui’s iiicanialiou, ptssiou, descent into 
hell, aud ascension into If eavon; of the coming 
of the Holy (Ihost, aud of the doctrine <ff the 
Apostles. Csoliuon is said to have died 
nearly twelve centuries ago. 

The whole of Cmdmoirs paraphrase has not 
come down to us. The Scripture story con¬ 
tained in Genesis aud hxodus is the ground¬ 
work of more than three-fourths of it, as now 
received. Then follow the striking events in 
the Scripture history of Babylon. Tiie chief 
topic in the roiiiaiuing )>ait ia that which our 
forefathers used to call the Harrowing of HelL 
Csedmou’s is not a servile paraphrase. He 
couueives incidents, he invents dialogues, and 
how fairly he may be called the Milton of his 
rude times we cilh best show by a singlS 
extract from his work. He begins as Miltou 
begins with the fall of the rebellious angels, 
and after Lis fall tlie words ascribed by 
Odmon to “ tlie Angel of Presumption” are 
in spirit altogether like the first speech 
whcrcifi we find Milton’s Satan,— 

in bold wordi 

Bicaking tbo boiiid silence. 

“ Why shall 1 toil) said he. I need not a 
8ui>oiior. 1 can with my own hands work as 
many wonders. I have great power to form 
a diviner throne, higher in heaven. Why 
shall 1 serve for his &voar, bend to him 
in such vassalage 1 1 may be a god, as he. 
Stand by me, streug associates, who will not 
fail me in the strife. Heroes, stern of mood, 
have ohoaeu me for chief, with such may 
counsel be devised, by such we may make 
captures. They are my zealous, faithful 
friends; I mayibe tli#ir chieftain, aud sway 
ill this real^i. It seems not right to me 
1 should onuge to God fur any good; I will 
no longer be bis vassal.” ' 

Again, after a desi^dption of the 'place to 
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iiVUoli Satan and hia boat vete condemned, 
harangued : " He was erst God'a angel, 
fc<r in Heaven, until bla mind urged, and 

S lide most of all, that he would not revere 
le word of the Lord of Hoata His thought 
boiled within hia heart, his punishment was 
hot without him, and he said: This narrow 
place ia not unlike that oilier we knew, high 
iQ Heaven’s kingdom, which my maater w- 
■towed on me, ^ough we ihust cede it now to 
the All-Powerful, Yet hath he not done 
rightly to strike us down to the abyss, bereave 
us of Heaven’p kingdom, and decree to people 
it with men. That is to me the chief of 
eorrows. that Adam, w'hp was wrought of 
eiuib, anould possess my strong seat,—^that it 
should be delight to him while we endure 
our torment in this hell. Oh! had I power of 
my handp, and might for one aeason be 
‘ without, dne winter’s space, then with this 

host I-, But around me lie the iron 

bonds, and this chain pinches me," 

The Apocryphal story of JucUth is the 
•abject of one other extant poem of the 
Anglo-Saxons. As to the manner of the 
veroe, it consists, as a rule, of short, accented, 
nnrhymed couiilets, bound together by alli¬ 
teration. In the first line of a couplet two 
words begin with the same letter, and then 
in the second line of the couplot the first 
word of importance should begin also with 
that letter, in this fiishion— 

For forty days 
Thi* flood iball last. 

The roofed ark tiding 
Raised afloat. 

As to its character, there was a very notico- 
uble feature in the literatuie of the British 
Anglo-Saxons. They lironght Beowulf and 
their war-songs with them. Here they begot 
•‘moral and religious literature in their veise, 
and a prose literature that, when it was not 
moral and contemplative, was steadily de¬ 
signed to make useful knowledge popular. 
Bede and their otlier proso writers were 
encyolopeedists. Tliey gathered from recon¬ 
dite books the knowledge of the day upon all 
subjects, and condensed the pith of it into 
anmmaries distinct and practical. It is not 
only a fact that they did this, but it is a fact 
that they stand out from among all rude 
oatlons’by so doing. Nowhere else is there 
a literature bred out of barbarous times, so 
moral, so earnest, and so business-like. Bede 
lived a scholar’s life in the north of England 
eleven or twelve hundred years ago, in the 
mwoMtery ot Saint Peter’s at Wearmouth. 
Hie collected the pith of the Fathers from 
sheir writing^ for elucidation of the Holy 


Ataglo-Saxon temper, which, to come home 
for an illustration, we may say beg^ in 
these days publications Hke that whmh the 
reader now has between his fingers, end con* 
necte the period of their issue with the reti^ 
of a just relish for Anglo-Saxon English, is 
to be found strongly d^ned among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers even in the fimt 
days of their^ssesslon of the soiL Alouin 
went out of Yorkshire to enlighten Charle¬ 
magne, and it was he, an Anglo-Saxon, who 
restored letters in Prance. 

John Erigena, an Anglo-Saxon and by birth 
an Irish Scot, who probably was among tho 


‘Scriptures. He wrote on grammar, arith¬ 
metic, music, astronomy, the history of his 
oountiy, trying to give t^e gist of everyUiing 
and tust not in a di 7 way. King Alfred, 
not content with clear treatises in Latin, pro¬ 
moted to his utmost the diffusion of good 

koowle^e in the vulgar tongue. The same 
c 


an Irish Scot, who probably was among tho 
first^f lecturers at Oxford, was, in tho ninth 
oentury, a choice fnend and guide to Charles 
the Bald, then a great patron of letters, lie 
was a merry schmar, and on good terms with 
his royal friend. “ Pray," asked his Migeaty 
once, when bo aud Erigena sat opposite each 
other at dinner, talking in Latin 'dialectics, 
“Pray, what divides a Scot from a sot 
John retorted, “Nothing but the table.” 
There is another dinner-table story of divi¬ 
sion told about him. He, a little, thin, and 
nimble man, was placed between two corpu¬ 
lent monks, and the dish before them con¬ 
tained three fishes, one large and the others 
small. The king bade him divide fairly with 
hie neighbours, whereupon he gave each of 
the fat men one of the sprats and put the 
whale on his own plate. “Ton have not 
made that division equal, learned masterj" 
said King Charles. “Truly, I have,” said 
tho philosopher. “There are three men and 
three fishes. there is a big one and a little 
one, there is another big onoand a little one; 
aud here is a big one and a little one. The 
scale is jubt.” 

( 


AUSTRALIAN JIM WALKER 

This name was avowedly an alias, but Jim 
always evaded any attempt to discover his 
real patronymic^ which 1 have no doubt he 
had wilfully buried in oblivion, lest he should 
reflect disgrace on his family. I know that 
he never wrote to, nor reedved letters from, 
them. He told me once that he wished his 
friends to think him dead; and I have reason 
to believe that on more than one occasion be 
refused to notice advertisements in colonial 
papers, calling on him, by his trhe name, to 
commnnicate with them. 

Jim’s history—as I gleaned from him ope 
day, when a trifling act of kindnenhad 
his heart—was a sad, but common one. He 
was the child of very respectable parents.* 
The captain of the vessd in which fie came 
out (^ered to take him back on credit: Imt 


kindly offer: he feared to be taunted . 
non-suceess ; “ and,” said he, “ I’d have a|8d 
rather than suffer that.” ' ^ 

And, indeed, he se^ad likely enot^ghto lUe. 
A few occasional sKiUiags Vrere pick^ pp by 
splitting wood for fuel; but often ne dinea 
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'with Duke HQinphrey, and dept in Nature’s 
ante>Tooin. At last, a settler recommended 
him to go np the country, and ply from statiou 
to station in search of eniploj^ent. Ha was 
sure of hoard and lodj^ng, gratia; and at any 
rate he might as weU perish in the hush as on 
the banks of the Torrena Jim followed this 
advice. ‘'X had no swag, not even a blanket 
to carry,” said he; “ for I bad parted witn 
these long before. When 1 started out of 
Adelaide, a few pence, a plug of tobacco, an 
old clay pipe^ a sharp knife, and a dear con- 
sdenco, were all my poBsessions. I sunk, my 
name for ever; I determined to forget it; and 
I have forgotten it—-except at times. The 
second day, I got a berth at Grey’s station, 
under Mount Lofty; and when lie asked my 
name, 1 said, Jim Walker, and Jim Walker 
I’ve been ever since.” 

The neat event in Jim’s colonial career 
occurred when he was a shepherd on the Glen 
Lyon Bun, which is situated on the borders of 
tho Tatiara district. The blacks inhabiting 
that locality are justly dreaded for their uu- 
tameable ferocity, which civilising influences 
are apparently unable to counteract; to the 
present day the Tatiara natives are noted for 
their savage onslaughts on defenceless Euro¬ 
peans. At the time of Jim’s adventure Uiese 
attacks were yet more numerous and deadly < 
than they are now, so that the white settlers 
rarely ventured abroad unarmed. 

Jim was appointed to one of the out-sta¬ 
tions ; and as the conn^ consisted princi¬ 
pally of large open plains, ho had a pretty 
easy time of it. The hu| was snugly ensconced 
in a nook of the rocky hills which formed, 

the northern boundary of the Bun. On these 
hills grew a few stunted she-oaks and dwarf 
honey-BUckle trees, interspersed with dense 
Bcrnb, which affordeff no inconsiderable 
screen from the hot 'winds. A single water- 
hole—the only summer vestige of winter tor¬ 
rents—^WBS near at band, and immediately in 
front of the hut was the nightly folding ground. 

Jim's only companion in this lonely spot 
was Willie, the hut-keeper, a quiet, Scotch 
body, with whose homely conversation Jim 
was bin to be content; save when one of the 
overseers rode over from the head station, or 
a bullock-driver brought down stores, or a 
chinoe wanderer passed. The latter was, 
however, a jvery rare occurrence; for the 
locality was much out of the usual track. 

One afternoon as Jim and his ti-usty dog 
Bandie followed the sheep homeward, he was 
BUtprised at not perceiving any signs of Willie. 
Imagining that the hot weather had over- 

S Dwemd that usually vigilant personage, 
im shouted loudly for him to “wake up,” 
and help to fold the sheep. Beceiving no 
ankwer, ha hurried to the hut. 

At -we entrance he beheld a scene which 
to I quote his own expression, “ made all the 
Uooa in bis body run cold.” There was poor 
Williik lying on hb face, -nearly naked, and 
badahUed in gore. It was some time l»fore 


Jim could muster oouram to approach hb 
old chum. When he did, he found that ho 
was dead, and nearly cold; and a broken 
spear in his side betrayed that he ^d been 
murdered by tho natives. The hut itself had 
evidently been rifled; every partide of 
food, the store of flour, sugar, and tea^ the 
blankets, knives, and every useful moveable^ * 
had been carried uS But wbat Jim niostlv 
regretted was, that the pistol, old-bshionea 

pepper-box revolver, was missing. FortU' 
nately, he bad taken his gun in the morning 
to shoot a few birds, if chance offered, daring 
the day; and, therewith, all the powder and 
shot remaining on hand. Still, six extra shoto 
were not to he despised; and ho felt that the 
loss of the pistol added to his danger. 

Now, all the horrors of his own position 
burst upon him. The head station was folly I 
ten miles distant, and what enemies^ might a 
encounter on the road it was impossible to 
foretell. However, stay in the hut by himself 
he could not; so he resolved to fold the flock, 
and then to set off through the bush, to give 
information of the event, and obtain assist¬ 
ance. In pursuance of this resolution he went 
out, and with the aid of the dog succeeded in 
folding the sheep. 

Hoarse with shouting—^for your true bush- 
man can do nothing without making a great 
uproar—Jim went to tho water-hole to drink, 
preparatory to staiting on his perilous jour¬ 
ney. He was just rising from the recumbent 
position necessary to enable him to reach the 
water, when Sauilie gave a loud growl; and, 
at the same instant, Jim saw the shadow of a 
human figure reflected in the water. Cauti¬ 
ously gazing around, he beheld several dusky 
forms moving through the thick undergrowth 
of the opposite range. His fiist impuhio was 
to fly; bdt aware of the necessity of conceal¬ 
ing his alarming discovery, he mastered his 
emotion, and ordering the dog to follow, j 
walked quietly back to the hut. ! 

Barricatiiug the door, as well as ciream- 
stances would permit, Jim sat down on one 
of the old stumps which supplied the }dace 
of moje convenient seats; and striving to 
divest nis iiiiiid of untimely fear, deMted 
witbiu himself the propriety of attempting 
to elude the wily savages who were in 
the immediate vicinity. But the more he 
thought of it, the more impracticable it 
appeared. To run the gauntlet through an 
unknown number of enemies, was dmost 
certain death. On the other hand, to remain 
quiescent presented only the prospect of pro¬ 
longed torture, and final destruction. How¬ 
ever, there was no help for it at present, and 
n^ble to form any decisive plan of escape, 
Jim did tlie very best thing he could he 
made his little fortress as secure as possibly 
and awaited the result. 

The hut was builf in the ordina^ bush- 
fashion, of'hnge, upright slabs of timber,— 
the lower ends bemg insetted in the earth, 
and the upper nailed to strong beams. Hte 
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{btersticefi vere SOei with th« fibrooa oofttinff 
of the strinpry-bark-tree, drabed over wHh 
day to lender it wind-proof. The roof oon- 
■isted of large cheats of bode, and the only 
window was an aperture about a foot square. 
Tills, Jim filled with an old sack, which the 
natives hod probably overlooked. The cliitn- 
ney ocenptea nearly one side of the hut, and 
was bniU of sods, supported on the exterior 
tpr a closely-slabbed wall, to the height of 
SIX feet; the wpper portion closing inward 
on all sides to the top, was composed ot 
rough paluigs, or slips of bush-timber, split 
to a moderate thickness. 

The interior formed only one room, about 
twelve feet long and ten feet wide^’which 
Buffloed its inmates for all puiposes. 

Higbt speedily closed lu, and in darkness 
and silence sfit Jim with the mangled corjise 
of tlie hut-keeper in one of the sleeping berths 
wherein he h.sd laid it, and the dog crouch¬ 
ing uneasily at his feet. The fioor brute was 
with difiticulty kept from liowliiig aloud, and 
once or twice he ran to the door and momed 
uneasily. He evidently comprehended tbat 
danger was nigh. 

How long Jim remained in this state of sns- 
pense he could never be positive. It seemed 
like half a lifetime, he said. After a weaiy 
interval Saiidie growled sullenly, and sat 
erect: his ears thrown back, and his eyes 
glistening in the darkness like balls of lire, 
iiistening, attentively, Jim heard a faint noise | 
as of some one treading on dry twigs. Then' 
Jun knew that the savages webe coming. 

Next moment the latch oi the door was 
cautiously lifted, and a gentle pressure made 
against the fastenings. With a beating heart, 
Jim held the dog, and by gestuies forbade 
him to move or bark. Hie wonderful instinct* 
of the animal enabled him to comprehend 
^ese mute commands, emd he lay down 
quietly on the fioor. 

Soon the sack, which Jim had placed in 
the apeiture, was noiselessly withdrawn, and 
a dark visage appeared in its place. And 
now Jim could scarcely hold the excited dog, 
who would fain have sprung at the mtru^ci. 
But the hole was too small to periAit the 
entraupo of his foes, and feeling that every 
gr,iiu of powder in his scautily-furuished flask 
would be required, lie even lefraiued ftum 
firing, (nd on the w ' hdrawal of the intrusive 
head refilled the apertnre with a block of 
wood. 

Whilst HO engaged the natives uttered 
a yell so unc.irUily that ,Tim shook with 
terror; indeed, he afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged* that he was near swooning. Almost 
simultaneously a rush was made ai the crazy 
old door, wliich neaily gave way, and 
it appeared certain tbat another such shmdt 
would burst it in. To lie still, and be worried 
like a badger, was not in Jim’s nature. With 
Ills aheath-knife he cleared a spiwe between 
the slabs mifficiently large to admit the 
mtizzle of Ilia gun, and in,such % position «s 


to oommand the app«ache«‘*» th* ddMt Bj 
the clear starlight he perceived some tM or 
twelve naked savages grouped in .illont. 
Agsin, yeUing hldeeagly, they' rw^ed fot- 
ward for anotW asaank As idiey came on, 
Jim levelled bis piece, and filed both 
barrels. In all probability this saved the 
door, for two of the assailants fril screech¬ 
ing to the ground, and the shook was but 
slight Sufficient damage, however, was in¬ 
flicted to break the upper hing^, and force 
the door from its proper position. 

Handle, more vuorons than prudont, sprang 
int& the breach thus formed, and was tliruat 
down by his master, just in time to escape a 
shoWer of spears wtuch the enraged blacks 
hurled at the opening. The jeopardy from 
these weapons was now imminent; but, by a 
vigorous efi'ort, Jim ]iushed the door into an 
erect position aud re secured it with pules 
hastily torn fiom the rough bunks, or sleep- 
iiig berths, of the hut. Hien, re-loading liis 
gun, be rejiaired to bis impromptu ]oo|>h(>le. 

lie had done mischief to his wild enemies. 
Their wounded had been carried intothescrub, 
and a smaller paity came warily out to re¬ 
connoitre. (Ireeping round the side of the 
hut, tliey came on again, but this time no veil 
piecAded the assault. Before they readied the 
door, Jiui fired in amongst them, and again 
thoy retreiited, howling like Wild beasts. 

.\ fter this, aU was quiet for nearly an hour, 
aud Jim even began to hope that he was 
rid of his }>ersecutors. To make all sure, 
liowever, he closed the little apertnre more 
securely, shnied up the doorwith every avail¬ 
able piece of timber, and p^M^d an old flour- 
barrel in the fire{>lace, to give due notice 
of any attempt at mgrass by way of the 
chimney. , 

Insensibly, sleep Mvorpowered him, and 
he was drowsily nodding, when the loud 
and augty barking of tlie dog indicated the 
approach of some new peril. Starting up, 
Jim listened with that preternaturally acute 
sense of hearing, which nothing but tbe oOu- 
sdousness of danger can possibly induce. Tbe 
only sound that reached him, was the rust¬ 
ling of leaves, such as would be produced by 
the wind sweeping through the trees. Sandie 
still bai ked. Beiiairing to the ^ loophole 
Jim gazed out for informatiota. ’Nothing 
met his gaze in that direction ; |>ut the rost- 
ling wind-like sounds approached nearer 
and nearer. Feeling uneasy, he cautiously 
opened another dink at the rear of the hai, 
and peert'd forth. 

For a few seconds Jim fsiriiy doubted the 
evidence of his eyesight. It was as when 
Birnam Wood marched towards Dnudnane. 
Not a living soul could he neVoeive; bat a 
line of great bushes were aavaneing--«imp»* 
rently of their owo aoeord—^to the hut, Jim 
Bcraped the hole a Uttie larger; and, whog 
tlie strange procession came within rau», m 
dischargsd nis gun at li Instantly, m the 
bushes fell prostrate; and the aavagttnatlietghd 
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from th«ir kafjr tovert. With a should 
irhieh Uand^ the aorecun of pain and race 
with tike hoaiw ary for vsnf^onue, tlie blew 
ran forward, drat^'ginf; the buhhes after them. 
In a sectxtdr the latler were piled against the 
walls of the hut; and a transient silenre fol¬ 
lowed, daring whioh the ea^tUve was left 
to specnliite on the objeet of tlm manoeuvre!. 

Hia doabts (if he had anv) were sooit 
resolved. A peculiar craokling sound, suc¬ 
ceeded by a broad glare of light, ner- 
ce|>lible through tlie crannies of the fniil 
toneinont, informed him, that the ten’ors 
of fire had been brought to bear agflnsf 
him. The natives Itad been into the 
ranges in search of dry boughs; and with 
these, mingled with the inflammable reslnuns 
brandies of the gum-trees, they now pro- 
puBcd to bum him ont*of his shelter. Bit¬ 
terly ho regretted not having taken ad¬ 
vantage of their short absence to efiect his 
eseai>e. It was now too late. For a sluu-t 
sp.ace he remained in a state of stupefaction, 
—utterly overwhelmed by the increased 
horrors of his siluation. As the flames 
canglittho dry combustible wall, and bark 
roof, he deemed himself utteily lust; and it 
was oul/ by a violent effoit that he, at 
length, bhook off the benumbing influence of 
the intense terror which bad seized upon 
him. 

A little reflection convinced him, that in 
one bold effort lay his sole chance of preser¬ 
vation. Reconiioilering the promises, ho 
observed that the flames were eonfinnd to 
tfie rear and roof of the hut. Tlirongb the < 
chink in the front wdll, he perceived ihel 
savages lying ia%iait near the door but,' 
oooupying sucb a position as to be out of the 
roach of firearms. “ They thought to smoke 
me out, as they do wombats,’’ said Jim, “and 
to spi'ar me as 1 crawled out of my deu ; but, 
1 delermiued to have another trial for it, 
and if I died, to die, like a man, in the oi>eu 
wr.” 

Seizing a small bar of tough wood, he in¬ 
serted it between the blazing slabs at the 
rear, and found that they readily yielded to 
his efforts. The dense smoke now tilled the 
hut, aud the burning embers from the roof 
fall around him in showers. Bnt, regardless 
of-all, save life itself, he stripped off his blue 
serge-frockj-T'an article which serves the 
buriiman for shirt, vest, coat, and paletot, all 
in one—and carefully wrapped it round tho 
lock at the gun. He then, by a vigorous 
effort, detached two of the slabs from their 
upper fastenings, and stealthily drew them 
witliin tho butthe sliglit noise attending j 
this operation being disguised b^ the crack¬ 
ing of the burning timber. Gazing through 
tbs socroundmg belt of fire and smoke he 
diaeovemd that none of his enemies were in 
view j all of them—as he had anticipated— 
bring collected on the opposite side of the 
nut. Now was &e lupmeut for escape. 


How to srill the JhrUms harking of the dog 
he knew not; yet this would at onewta^naint 
the savages with his escape; when instant 
pursuit, and death would inevitably be the 
result It was, therefore, absolute!/ neces¬ 
sary to secure tiandie in the hub ^ I could 
not bear the thoughts of doing this,” Jim 
used to say, when relating the mcident; "it 
seemed so cruel to the poor, faithful bfutia” 
Si ill, aecresy and silence were iudisjwnSable; 
the fimt great law of natufc—self-ptesero 
vation—crushed the generous impulses of 
sentiment; and the dog was saerUiced to 
secure bm mastei’a safuty. Desirous, how- 
over, of affording the auimal at least a ehanoe 
of escape, Jim tied him up with a cotton band- 
kerchief only—in the hope tliat ids exertioua 
would enable iiuu <o iiee himself before the 
entry of the savages. 

< This doue, Jim took up his am. anA 
stepped out through the flaniear^a.s he^ 
emerged, one of the natives ginled round the 
corner ; and, snipriMcd by the inteuded vJo- 
tim’s unexpected apiiearance, stood for a 
moniont irresolute. Before he could speak 
or move, Jim felled him to the earth with a 
blow of ins fist; aud, without waiting for the 
result, darted off, under oovei’ of the dense 
smoke, for the rangea 

He hud surmounted tbs first tier, and was 
crossing the valley beyond, when the out¬ 
cries of the blacks proclaimed tliat his flight 
had been discovered. The hope of yet saving 
life lent new wings to his feet; and, at any 
rate, he had considerably the start of IfU 
pursuers. Befoie be bad proceeded very far, 
.sometbiug came dasluug tbruugb tbe scrub 
bebiud him, and be turned to confront tbe 
expected ioe. To his great delight it w.in 
the dog. 

Ouward sped the two fugitives, the man 
aud the dog. Ten busU-miles lay b^ 

' tween tliera and "safety, and the pursnm 
were ligfit of foot, and fleet of limb. Jim 
had not tasted food since mid-day, he 
was fatigued with toil aud watching, and 
suffered iiiueh pain from uiimeroas burns on 
I bis arms and sliouhiers. But hunger, thirst, 
weuriucBS, aud pain, were all temj^irarily 
obliteiated by the necessity of extreme 
exeitiou, ami, as mile after mile was passed 
wilhuut any evidence of pursuit, hope— 
which never deserts the bravo—grew stronger 
in tlie fugitive’s hearb 

Although no indication of the patives were 
appaieiit, Jim was too well aeqaainted with 
tiieir nature and habits to relax his speed. 
Wily as sei penis, and as noiseless too, they 
might be close at hand, yet iavirible. On¬ 
ward, therefore he flew; life was in front; 
death near behind, flow far, or during what 
time, he continued his flight, Jim could 
never tell. He believed that he wav ap¬ 
proaching the head station, yt nowhere could 
ne discern the traces of any Jiuman habita- 
j tions. At length, fatigued ami breathless, he 
was com ’• — . - 
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been yelling at bie beele^ he could not huve 
proceeded. 

He soncht the shelter of a rooky^ mound, 
near at hand, and lay down in its dark 
shadow, intending to rest for a brief interval 
only. But he unwarily sank into a deep 
sleep. 

From that dangerous slumber, Jim Walker 
would probably never have awoke in this 
world, but for the futhful guardianship of 
his dog Bandit Aroused by the barking of that 
vigilant companion, he opened his eyes just 
as the grey light of morning was spreading 
over the horicon. Above his head the rock 
rose perpendicularly to the height of about 
fourth feet. Over the maigin appeared 
a human head, which caug]^ bis startled 
gaze as he awoke. Instinctively he recog¬ 
nised the presence of his pursuers. The 
•eavagpedum tracked him to his hiding-place.* 

Springing to his feet, he darted forward 
with renewed velocity; and as he did so, a 
Bpear whizzed by close to him. Jim felt 
that he had thrown away another chance 
of life bv halting in the open country. 
Shelter there was none; for the track 
of flight lay now over a treeless plain. 
Again and again spears glanced by him, 
and, looking around, he saw that he was 
puisned by three savages, one of whom was 
considerably in advance of the other. With 
set teeth and straining muscles, the hunted 
man pressed on, desperation and agony in 
his soul. The savages rapidly gained upon 
him ; and, although a stern cuace is always 
a long chace, nothing could prevent their 
dosing with him, befoi’e many minutes eliiiised. 

Suddenly be turned and fired at the nearest 
black. The shot was fiital. With a loud 
screech, the savage leaped up into the air, 
and fell to the earth, mortally wounded. 

, Almost immediately tjiereupon, a faint 
sound, as of the bleating of sheep reached the 
fugitive’s ear. He was near assistance. He 
st^ve to shout aloud, but his voice failed. 
A low hUl was before him, and in the valley 
beyond was the home-station, could he but 
reach which his life was safe. The space 
between was short, but into that spafie were 
cro^Med unnumbered hopes and fears. The 
savages were fast nearing him. Once more 
facing round, he fired, and in the excitement 
of the .moment, missed. It was his last shot, 
pd now in his speed lay the last reraain- 
ingchance of escape. 

He scarcely dared to hope, yet mechanically 
continued to fly. A thousand wandering 
thoughts of happy days, of boyish sports 
beneath an English sky, fond reminiscences 
of home, and recollections of a mother’s love 
■—A mother, too early lost; passed with won- 
droue rapidity before his mental vision, he 
saiH, in the brief agonizing moments of that 
feuful struggle for life.' 


He zenefaed the hill unfaarmsii, «nd had 
accomplished nearly half the ascent, ilrhen » 
spear entered hk shoulder, and threw him, 
stunned and bleeding, to ttis'' ground. The 
next moment the savageBiirene.upen hhn. 

Sandie, faithful to the last^ flew at the 
throat of the nearest foe, and forced him back 
.to the earth. Fii^tened at this novel 
Assailant, the fellow shrieked for help, and 
with a single blow of his tomahawk, his com¬ 
rade laid the honest brute senseless and dis- 
ableil But the temper^ diversion in 
Jim’s favour, saved Jim’s life. 

As the savages turned frofii the dog to 
their human victim. Bang ! bang ! came two 
shots from the summit of the hil^ and several 
white men rushed forward to the rescue. 
The hunters now became the hunted ; and 1 
need scarcely add,* that neither of tliem 
escaped. 

The last shots fired by Jim had fortunately 
been heard by a shepherd employed at the 
head station; apprehensive of danger, he 
immediately aroused the other men. Little 
time was lost in dressing, for the simple 
reason that bushmen seldom undress; and 
starting in the direction of the hill, they 
arrived just in time to deliver Jim from 
the bands of his enemies. 

The spear-wound in Jim’s shoulder speedily 
healed; and Sandie, although long desp lired 
of, eventually recovered from the effects of 
the savage's tomahawk. A perceptible limp 
always remained to bear witness of his 
courageous attack; and surely Jim wsa 
right in saying, that Sandie’s lame leg was 
as honourable to the noblg. dog as scars to a 
soldier. He was of little use afterwards as a 
sheep-dog; but Jim would not part with 
him. He elevated him to the rank of a 
special pensioner, ami never ate himself until 
he had fed the companion of that eventful 
night. ‘ 

I may add, that a party sent over to the 
old hut found it burnt to the ground, and all 
the sheep driven off. With the assistanee of 
nfiighbuuring settlers, the greater part of tto 
flocK was ultimately recovered; but not until 
after many days’ hunting for them, and 
several sanguinary encounters with ths 
Tatiara bla^s, wherein more tiiau one 
European received wounda 
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NEW WJIEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

-- • 

The article entitled The Eirst Idea of 
Fjvcrvthing, in oiu- last uuiubor, aliundantly 
showed that there may l)e, literally and iiiate- 
riiilly,nothing newimdcrtheSim; yet so many 
new facta, principles, and laws, are alinoat 
daily coming to light, that the world is in no 
want of novelliea. Thus, a new branch of 
physics has of late years been inaugurated by 
the discovery of what is called the spheroidal 
sl ate of matter. When wo had got a.s far as 
.sicam and gas, we fancied we Iiad fathomed 
the iilteimost secrets of nature; but now, 
marvels which a writer of fiction would 
hardly dai'c to introduce into a fairy tale or 
a legend, turn out to be incontestably and 
denioiistrahly true. For instance, a bold ex- 
]>erimcntalist—some peofde might call him an 
impudent (piack—set his heart on manufac¬ 
turing a lump of ice. And where doe.s he 
succeed in making it ? Of all jtrepostcrous 
})laces in the world, h^ produces it inside a 
glowing crucible standing in a heated furnace ; 
the heat of the furnace moreover not being 
the gentle temperature whijh bakers use to 
reduce beef and potatoes to a savoury dish 
nicely browned and with the gravy in, but. a 
chemist’s white-heat; and the bit? iif ice, so 
turned out, is not a half-melted hailstone 
which you would suck with pleasure (if 
clean) after a summer-afternoon’s tlmndcr- 
storiii, but a diabolical little lump of such 
intense coldness that you would take it to 
be tlie couceutratiou of a wliole Jlussian 
winter, or an essential icc-drop distilled out 
of the very North Foie itself. 'The 
performer of tlio fe.at is Monsieur P. H. 
IJoutigny (^’Evreux), member of various 
learned and scientific societies and Clievalicr 
of the Legion of Honour, who iias proved by 
experimcHt on his own proper [lersou—and 
his friends have not hesitated to follow his 
example—that the judicial tests, or ordeals of 
former ages, by red-hot iron, by boiling 
water or oil, and other ingenious means of 
torture which have been in use at diverse 
epochs amongst almost every nation under 
tho sun — lie has demonstrated that these 
fearful, fiery trials may have been triumph- 
iintly passed tkixnigh aud undergone, with¬ 
out any exercise of chju-latauism or ti-ickery 
on the pai't of the actoi’s, and also without any 


supernatural interference beyond the influence 
of physical laws which have always been in 
operation aud do act to tho present day. 
Occult powePs of nature they may have 
hitherto been, but natural powers they ever 
remain. 

One Adurabad Mabrasphand, Jl I'WIt of** 
Zoroaster, w'ishing to convince tho dissenters 
and infidels of his day of the superior truth 
: and lioliuess of his faiih, proposed that on his 
nakeil body there should be jioured eighteen 
pounds of melted cop])cr hot from tiie furnace, 

I on tlie condition that, if he received no harm, 

, disbelleverB should boW and yield their 
i credence in tlie presence of so great a prodigy. 

I 'The Dictiounaire Historique, which tells the 
! tale, adds that the trial was reported to 
! have been made with such comjilcte suc- 
' cess, that all the sceptics were iucoutineutly 
I converted. 

I la this a gross fable, or is it only an unex¬ 
plained fact 'I Most readers are teniplcu to 
I treat it us a coaree aud vulgar story utterly 
I repugnant to common sense. But many things 
' which common sense 1ms scornfully rejected 
have found a refuge and a resting-place in the 
realms of •science. In proof of tlie fact, we 
I have only to go back to the infancy of steam, 

' gas, and clccLricit^’. 

I M. Boutigny rogard.s the anecdote as an 
, undoubted fact; and liowever improbable, it 
really is, nevcrtlieless, perfectly voracious 
' and historical. M,aiiy crcJiblo tlnuga, he 
remarks,are false ; and many increijlible things 
! are twie. It is hardly worth disputing now 
wlietlier the hard-named apostle of Zoroas- 
i ter’s creed enjoyed his hot copper shower- 
j bath or not, because M. Boutigny backs his 
I opinion by personal proof of tho possibility of 
tlie case. He lias plunged (he wntesj'a finger 
; or his hands, several times, into a mould 
! of incaudescent metal, frightful to look at. 

; Ho has repeated the experiment with silver, 
bronze, aud lead, and the result has been 
; coiuplctely identical; the same sensation, 

, aud no burning—except in an instance which 
he mentions afterwards. He adds, that by 
, Avetting tho finger with ether Ijef'ore plurig- 
I ing it into melted lead, a feeling of chilliness 
I is experienced. Bi» wetting tlie linger with 
! water, it piay lie plunged with impunity into 
■tallow heated to three hundred degrees of 
I centigrade. Ihiauptur’s thormometer takes 
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melting ice for its zero, or starting-point, wwl some brands of \rood that still retained their 
is grailuatfd into eighty degrees between that heat Every time that the ether fell upon a 
and boiling water. The centigrade tliermo- brand, a beautiful blue light streamed from 
meter more conveniently divides the same it, adiich had nothing in ooirfmOn with the 
interval into a Imndred'degrees. Thetdllow, ordinary flame of ether. The phenomenon 
llirrtfore, into which it pleased M. lioutiguy strongly excited ids curicfflity, and induced 
to tlirubt his finger, as merrily as little Jack him to repe.at the experiment by daylight, 
IJorner put in his thumb and pulled ont a and in crucibles. Consequently, he slightly 
plum, was exactly three times as hot os boiling; healed a ])l!itiua crucible over a spirit-lamp, 
water. In like manner, an intrasive finger and poured into it a few ‘ drops of ether, 
or thumb may^e plunged with equal safety These assumed a spiierical form, and without 
into boiling water, after having been welled moistening the crncilile that held tliem. The 
with etiior. crucihle, removed to a dark place, was 

M. IJoutigny’s bold experiment hail been found to be full of beautiful blue vaj)Oiii's. 
forestalled by M. Alphonse Michel, who The ex})eriineuter discovered, b}' means of 
passed his finger, without any previous we- a slip of blue test-paper (papier de lourne- 
caution, through a jet of glowing melted sol), tlial the internal temperature of 
metal, as it flowed from the funiace. Alter the crucible was very high, whilst that of 
the Messieurs Bonliguy and Micliel, the fact i the little siduToid within it was very low. 
has b een rejauited and verificil by'the jllus-1 hi fact, tiie slip of paper turned brown in 
ai’tilul philosopher, M. Despietz ; by | £he cniciltle, whilst its extremity, plunged 
M. Desduuil, whose recklessness alarmed M. i in the ether-spheroid, remained perfectly 
Bontigny himself; by M. A. Prrrey, pro- intact. 

fessor of Natural Philosophy at Lyons ; by Such was the hazard or lucky accident 
M. Ic Docteiir Legal, of Dieppe ; and by M. whicli led to the discovery of the spiiBRoinAL 
Come, Professor at Laval, who relates that state. Its autlior does not say that siinilar 
Ids friend M. Coylet was the first to begin accidents have not happeneil to otliors about 
haniUiug the diiugnrous playthings, tliat they tlie s hop time, lie assumes to be no more 
passed their fingers tlirough,jet8 of cast iron, than the secretary and the interiireter of a 
and that they plunged their hands into ch.anco eve.ut. At firsU he traced out a 
moulds and crucibles full of melted iron tliat j narrovv circle connected with this pheno- 
had just lieen tajiped, and W'liose radiated heat! menon, every point of which he ])ro])osod to 
was scarcely supportable at a considerable j explore successively'; but be soon found that 
dislanee. They varied their ex]>('rimenls lor the circle wideueil every day, till at last he is 
more than a couple t)f horn's. Madame Covlet, obliged to confess that it is boundless, With- 
who 'w.'»8 ]>resent, allowed her litlle daughter, out jiresumption, he ventures to assert, that 
a ciiild eight or teu years old, to jait her hand | the discovery opjiis a'wide career to physical 
into a crucible full of glowing lueked iron,' and chniuieal experiments, .and is likely to 
which was done with inijiunity. W hen tlieir bring about important modifications in several 
hands W'ore immersed in the inelte,d metal,j theories, wliiidi, jn the- actual .statt! of science, 
after .making use of sulphurous acid ns the are regarded as sutficieiit and true. And 
{irevious moisteuiug liquid, every one of tliiis a scientific revolution, or at least a great 
this veutui'csome party cx*porieuced a seiisa- stej) in advance, will be owing to the preeipi- 
tion of cold. taiion of a few grains of iiotato-sbarch. I'or 

The oiigiu of M. Doutigny’s app.arontly tlio tljousnndtli time, we find tlie greatest 
reckless exposure of his pei’son to the danger results brought about by the sliglitest causes, 
of burning and even consum])tiou by fire, and The bJowing-np of steam-boilers, whether for 
the first hint of the ]>rinciple8 on wliicli he boats or for locomotives, is to be rendered 
explains its possibility, was as comjileto an next to impossible. The mystery of fire-balls 
acciddtit as Newton’s discovery of gravitation ; from licaveii will be explained ; meteorologists 
from the fall of an a])ple. One evening, 1 will have to erase from their cliapter on 
Monsieur B. was experimentalising on the ■ lightning, a -form of meteor whicli has no 
relative densities of various Bt.ai'cboa. lie! an.'dogy to lightning proper, naipely'to tliat 
jmt some ether into a glass vessel called an j wliieh darts in straight or zigzag lines. 
Oprouvette ; he then added the s'nrcli, closcdi i Sucli bulls of fire will henceforth be styled 
the mouth of the tube with the tip of hisj‘'sjdieroidal lightning." The inJulgenee of 
.forefinger, and shook it violently. He nexti geologists lias to be intreated for a new 
placed the c'prouvette cai its stand, an(l noted theoiy as to the foimation of coal, whicli is 
the time the starch took to ]»reciiiitate. That more than suspected to have a completely 
which was precipitated the quickest, w.aa different origin to that at jiresent .assigned to 
either the moat bulky of equal density, or the, it. It is simply a carbonate of liydrogen 
denseat of equal bulk ; ami this result sufiiced ; (carbure d’hydrogdne) condensed and passing' 
for tlie special object which he wanted to into a spheroidal state, and so pve<npitate<i 
attain. • from the atmosjihere during its ^laduftl pro- 

As the ether which he emplcytij for e.ach cess of cooling, mons ago. *TUe pre-adamito 
cxiiei'iment W«s very small m quantity, he plants found mixed up therewith, are mei'ely 
threw it out into a fire-phi'-'e, in which were 1 accidental additions sw'ept into it> at a long 
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posterior epoch, by floods and watercourses. 
Ju short, a cual-haaiu is simply a disli of 
stewed vegetables, of which the sauce, the 
coal itself, is the primitive basis. To have 
curried fowl, veal, or fish, you first prepare 
the curry itself, and then add the thing to bo 
! curried, whatever it may be; exactly so of 
the palms and tree-ferns found in coal-mines, 
I and of the vegetable tissue which the niicA)- 
} scope detects in the substance of the coal 
;j itself. Coal is a species of dark-coloured 
! mayonnaise invented before cooks or kitchens 
were tliouglit of, for the preparation of pre- 
; adiimite salad. The origin and tlie future 
; dcsl iiiy of coal are thus summed up : “ Coal 
came from the atmosphere by precijiitation, 
I; and returns to the atmosphere by coroims- 
1 tion." 

|l Such arc samples of wliat may bo de- 
i! dneed from the observation of a drop of cold 
wai cr dancing on tlve surface of a rcd-liot iron 
pliile. 

'■ 'J’he splieroiilal state, then—an expression 
wbicli bus now taken its permanent place in 
■j scientific language—is the phrase em|ilfiyed 
'i by M. Bontiguy to denote tlie molecular 
modifications of matter, wliose occurrence he 
• , first published to the world in eighteen linn- 

'! dred and forty-two. Tliose modifications 
consist of the very remarkable jiheuomcna 
! presented by bodies which are thrown on 
•j surfaces heated to a. temjierature higher than 
■| their own (the respective bodies') boiling 
: point. Thus, a drop of liquid, let fall on a 
I heated metal phate, does not instantly fly oil' 
i] in vayiour, as we migl^t at first believe that it 
|i would (Jo, but riifuains trembling and spinning, 
for a sliort definite time, witliont suffering 
• ' any visible eliange or diminution. Tbe droyi 
'! has jiiisseJ to tbe spboroidal slate. At tin; 
out.'-et of the study flP these novel facts, it 
w'as believed tb.'it a white heat, or sometbiug 
■] like fifteen hundred degrees ot*centigrad(', 

I was required to throw water into tlie sphe- 
j roidal state; M. Bontigny has dcmonslnated 
that it easily acquires those conditions at 
two hundred degrees, with somewhat greater 
i difllcnlty at a hundred and seventy-one 
degrees, and that it maintains thcra wliilc 
sinking as low as one hundred and forty-two 
degree.s. 

'i Bodies in • the spheroidal state differ 
! amazinglyefrom the same bodies, even while 
displaying mei’ely their ordinarj' properties, 
j! Take liquids, as defined by Liebig. “ Liquid 
|l bodies,” says the celebrated ebeinwt of 
ij Oiessen, “assume the form of the vessels 
which hold them; their molecules arc very 
I moveable. When they ai*e at rest, their siir- 
i face becomes horizontal.” A vessel filled with 
i ordinary liquid of a temperature differing 
j from its own, gi-adually acquires the tem- 

!; perature of the liquiti, while tile liquid 

acquires the temperature of tlie vessel; in 
short, an eijuilibrium of temperature is 
■’rapidly established between them. But an 
equilibrium of temperature cannot be esta- 

\\ 


blished, and is never established, between 
bodies in the spheroidal state and tlie vessels 
which contain them. This default of equili¬ 
brium alone sutfloes to prove that the present 
theories respecting heat arc defective and 
incomplete. M. Bontigny tells ns that a 
body is in the syilieroidal state when, its 
temperature remains fixed or unchanged 
upon a surface with which'ft has no contact, 
and tlie temperature of wMch surface may 
be r.iised indefinitely. Beciprocally, that is, 
tumiiig the definition the other way, all 
bodies whose temperature remains unchanged 
while resting on a surface with which they 
liave no actual contact, and the temperature 
of which surface may bo raised indefinitely, 
are in the ^ilieroidal state. This definition, 
comprising the general fact to wliich the 
title of the spheroidal state lias been given, 
after years of persevering re8eaytri;^mj||§^d^ 
upon certain characteristic pvinciplesancP"“ 
luudamcntal properties, a few of which may 
lie briefly indicated to the reader. The 
name itself is derived from the rounded form 
assumed by matter on a surface heated to a 
certain temperature. 

But the teniiierature of tbe vessel, in which 
a body is macie to pass into the spheroidal 
state, riiiist be’proportionally higher, accord- ! 
iug as the boiling-point of that body is ij 
liigher. Now, water in the spheroidal ij 
state evajior.atea fitly times more slowly, 
even in a capsule lieated to two linudrcd 
ilpL'rees centigi’ade, than it does by ebul¬ 
lition ill the ordinary state of liquid, namely, 
at one bnndred degrees merely. The tem¬ 
perature of liodies in the Bjiheroidal state is 
alvviiys lower than their boiling-point, what- 
evei' may be the teraporat.ure of the vessel 
containing tlieui. • M. Boutimy, coinliiuing 
these fmits with tlie projmraonal law for 
water which l^e discovered, succeeded in 
solving the singular problem : Given a yilace 
at a wliite-heat, to congeal water therein, 
instantly. Our.own distinguished chemist, 
Faraday, has with the grealcst facility 
cffeoteil, in virtue of tlie spheroidal state, a 
bold ex)tcriment wliicli appears to have been 
fira^ iimsgined by M. Boutigny ; it is no less | 
Ilian the ci^ngelatioii of mercuiy inside a i 
red-hot crucible. He first heatecl to redness ji 
a jdatina crucible; lie put into it some ether, ji 
then some carbonic acid, and intojlhis mix- !; 
tiire in the spheroidal state he plunged a i 
metallic capsule containing about tliirty-onc 
grammes of mercury, which was fortliwitli 
solidified in tlie. course of two or three 
seconds. It w'as marvellous to behoM mer¬ 
cury, plunged into a red-hot crucible, come 
out again frozen to a solid lump. Such a feat 
as this last, however, performed by tlie aid 
of carbonic acid, cannot be umiertaken 
without danger by any but the moat prac¬ 
tised bauds. ' 

Bodic» in tbe spheroidal state possess the 
property of almost absolutely rijflecting 
(which implies a casting-off, a nttt-xeoeiving 
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of) radiated heat. Tliia very remarkable 
property of such bodies ; that is, that they 
absolutely refuse to take in caloric from 
without, unless communicated by actual con¬ 
tact, confirms the bold hypothesis of Uie age; 
namely, that which Herschel first put forth 
ros))ectmg the temperature and physical 
constitution of the sun, almost proving that 
our great central globe of fire is habitable by 
lieiugs like ourselves. 

All Itodies hre capable of assuming the 
spheroidal state. 

There is no contact between bodies in the 
spheroidal stale and the surface which throws 
them into-that condition. The light of a 
candle and tlie electric spark are visible, of 
course, in a darkened room, between tlie 
spheroid and the heated metal plate. Azotic 
acid in the spheroidal st.itc, liowever con- 
ceutrated^oes not attack the hot silver sur- 
wbieh it re-sts, although it would 
immediately corrode a slip of cold silver 
presented to it. The fact of non-contact can 
be further illustrated by an experiiueut 
which may almost be called astronomical. 
A nearly plane-bottomed silver caf)snle is 
heated, and on it is poured a quantity of 
water, sufllciently considerable to (orm a very 
fiatteued ellipsoid. An iron, or, better, a 
solid silver cylinder of somelhiug less than 
half an inch in diameter, is brought to a 
white-heat and ]>luiiged into tlie ruiddlc of 
the ellipsoid, which (contact being imjiossible) 
forms around the cylinder a ring, whicli has 
been compared, rightly or wrongly, to the 
ring of Satmii. hlauiiertuis broached the 
opinion that the ring of Saturn consisted of 
congealed water, which was received in its] 
day iis a great absurdity. With tlie silver 
cylinder (to avoid .the oxide which clings to 
Ml iron sui’dlce) and with water deeply 
coloured black or blue, the results of this 
exfieriiiiont became still iiiore jirecise and 
reinarkablo. 

By another expeiinient, as simple as it 
sounds Btmnge, M. Ilou%ny resolves the 
pimadoxical problem: Given a vessel (;i 
small, very thick, liollow, hemispherical 
bowl of silver), to fill it witli water without 
wettiu^t, and to make the water boil by 
cooling the vessel which contaiilS it! 

The brilliant exjierinient of the combustion 
of iron in oxygen gas is a common spectacle 
at leotutes on chemisti’y. In it, the globules 
of melted oxide are observed to traverse the 
water contained in the jar, and to become 
incrusted iii the very substance of the glass. 
In explanation of this jtlienomenou, it .is 
general^ stated that the temperature of the 
globules is so exceedingly high, that, after 
passing through the stratum of water, they 
still retain soiiicieut lieat to eat into the glass, 
which Uicy catise to sufler a partial fusion. 
Now, it is (niite true that,thc tenqicrature of 
these globiues of oxide of iron is ijery high ; 
and it is so, because they pass thrbugh the 
water without being wetted by, or coming in 


contact with, it ; and that is file reason why 
they aK able to penetrate the glass by melting 
it. If the hot drops of oxide of iron were 
made to pass through a deeper stratum of 
water, they would become wetted during 
their course, of which fact notice would 
given by a peculiar hissing sound, and they 
would full to the bottom of the jar like leaden 
shot. 

Those common learned toys,Prince Rupert’a 
drops, or the “larraca Bataviques,” whose 
sudden disruption on the pressure of their 
tails is so curious and startling to young 
beginners, are globules of melted glass thrown 
into a vessel of cold water. These Batavian 
te.ars^'euiain incandescent, for a certain time, 
without the water’s giving any sign of ebulli¬ 
tion, at least at the commencement of the 
experiment 

Bl.aoksmiths are fond of making a display, 
which con 8 i.sts in throwing a few drops of 
water upon a mass of glowing metal, and then 
striking it forcibly with their hammer at the 
sjiot where those drops are lodged. The con¬ 
sequence is a violent detonation. It is certain 
tlial the blow establishes a contact between 
the iron and the water. Tlie detonation is 
proliably caused by the sudden transformatiou 
of the spheroidal water into steam ; and tlu;’ 
iron itself is polished clean, as if its oxide 
were meclianically removed by the exploding 
vapour. 

There are feats performed even by villagers, 
such as licking a red-hot poker with the 
tongue, or taking the heated end in the hantl 
witliont lieing burnt, wliich are inexplicable, 
unless roconrse be hafi to the projicrties of 
bodies in the spheroidal state' But the theory 
of sucii phenotueaa is very simple, and accords 
will) the laws which have been already de- 
I.ailed. 'I'he moisturei»f the tongue or hand, 
passing into the spheroidal state, prevents all 
actual euntact between the metal and the 
flesh. That fact may be considered as posi¬ 
tively established. If there be no re:J contact,, 
a burn can only be made by railiated heat, 
which must be confessed to have enormous 
power in the cases of which we are speaking. 
But if radiated heat is thrown oflTby reflection 
from bodies in a spheraidal state (which it is), 
the result is as if it did not exist at all, and 
the operator escapes without injury. Perhaps 
also the vital force may have soi^e influence 
ill tlie preservation of organic living tissues; 
for, tliere exists between animated nature and 
I bodies in the. spheroidal state this very re- 
I markable affinity, namely, the invariability of 
, their temperature, or their stable equilibrtuiu 
' in respect to caloric. The list of similar sur- 
, prising phenomena is far from being ex- 
‘ liausted. it is impossible, ui the limited 
' space allowed to this article, to do more than 
indicate the innumerable and extraordinary 
; tricks which spheroidaiised materials can 
' play. Moreover, these siyt of experiments 
are not always \ 7 ithqut.danger. Pot instance, 
if you were to plunge your finger into 
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melted motal at the moment when it was 
about to become solid, you might have it 
canglit in a btiruing trap, or a small 
quimtity of metal might remain sticking to it 
when you drew it out; either of which acci¬ 
dents would inflict severe pain, aud something 
worse. 

The spheroidal state of water is one of the 
principal causes of the fulminating exploaioi|s 
of steam-boilers. Attentive study of the cause 
of these terrible explosions has led to the 
invention and execution of a completely new 
system of steam generation, which is equally 
applicable to the smallest powers, suult as 
those of balf-a-horse, as to boilers on the 
largest scale. The small boilei’s constructed 
on this system fill up a gap which liluierto 
existed in the arts, by creating a workman- 
power, a domestic-power engine; and the 
study of matter in the spheroitlal state, even 
if it had produced no other result than this, 
would have fully justified M. lioutiguy’s 
{’(ei'scverance in the ])ath which he has deter¬ 
mined to pursue. And when wo add to the 
remarkable phenomena already mentioned, 
the su8[>ensiou of chemical action and the 
fixity of temperature iu bodies in the 
spiieroidal state, the immense scope and 
applicability of this new branch of physics 
will he at once appreciated. That it has not 
been taken up before, is almost a matter of 
astonishment; for the leading phenomenon 
must have been observed from the highest 
antiquity,—from the appearance of man hitu- 
aelf upon the earth. The first attempts of 
Tubal Cain to heat a flint, a bit of granite, 
or a motscl of ore, on which he let fall a few 
drops of waidf by accident or design, must 
Lave shown him those dropa passing iuto the 
spheroidal state. Nevertheless, there exists 
no tradition that tl|p faSts were known to 
antiquity, unless allusion be supposed to be 
made to tliem by Solomon : “ lihe .iir.e had 
power in the water, forgetting his own 
virtue; and the water forgat his own 
quenching nature.” The words, however, 
are equally applicable to Greek lire, potas¬ 
sium, and other highly iuflamuiable sub¬ 
stances. In later times, glass-makers be- 
<iime acquainted with this property of wfiter, 
aud applied it to their *art in a very 
ingenious manner; but, it was not till the 
middle of th*e last century, that the pheno¬ 
menon yvas really observed with scientific 
views, and that nearly simultaneously,by Eller 
and by Leidenfrost. Since then, it has been 
more overladen with error than illustrated by 
close investigation, until M.Boutigny devoted 
his.attention to it, more or less, everyday for 
the last twenty years. Aud now we catch a 
-glimpse of an immense circle of discovery, 
comprising natural philosophy, chemistry, 
geology, probably astronomy, perhaps even 
universal nature. 

For the exploration of this boundless field 
for investigation, the life of one man, how¬ 
ever energetic, is iusuMcieut. It will be some¬ 


thing if, two or three generations hence, a 
more precise degree of knowledge shall have 
been attained. 

THE SIX GIANTS OF LEHON. 

Okk of the prettiest and most romantic 
rivers of France—the Ranee—has been de¬ 
prived of many of its natural beautie^ by the 
modern improvement of canalisation. What 
it has gained in nsefulness^ it has lost in 
attraction. It is more serviceable to the 
trader, but less interesting to the tourist. A 
Bnine in miniature it can boast, like that 
celebrated stream, of having steep, rocky 
banks, covered in some places with tlie ruins 
of fortresses and castellnled dwellings, where 
petty tyraiilS, in their clay, were the lords of 
laud and stream, and had the power, whiejh 
.they too often exercised, of oppressing tlieir 
vassals, aud spoliating the peace 
To thickly-wooded acclivities and to|)pling 
towers overhanging, the liance, there still 
clings many a wild tale, and many a wondrous 
legeud. Such a logencl I j)icked up one day, 
whilst sauntering near the old bridge of the 
secluded village of Lehon, which lies at the 
bottom of a valley, enclosed with an amphi¬ 
theatre of precipitous hills. 

As 1 approached the bridge, I observed 
a man sitting straddle-legs cm the central 
wooden parapet. This man wore the short, i 
loose, blue blouse of the peasantry. His 
j lower limbs were encased in light-coloured 
I cord knee-breeches, and • yellow gaiters. 

I His wide-aw.ske, broad-leafed Breton bat was 
I cocked upon one side of his head, in a manner 
j which, as I conceived, was indicative of the 
j foreigner; and, as I went nearer, and dis- i 
cerned that between his lips he held a black 
I pipe, not an inch long, I felt that 1 might, 

I despite the place in which he was encountered, 

I aud the habiliiAcnts tliat disguised his uaAIon- 
I ality, claim him as a fellow subject. 

I There was, however, a circumstance calcu- 
I lated to shake my confidence aa to my sw- 
mise, with respect to the particular country 
of the blue-bloused peasant, and that was 
observing him iu friendly cunvei'sation with 
a white-bearded old man, who was, in face, 
figure, and manner, undoubtedly a French¬ 
man. 

Before I reached the bridge, the old man 
bad passed from his companion, kaving the 
latter busily engaged, cutting iuto the 
palm of his left, hand thin elivers of tobacco, 
and as he did so, consoling liimself iu his 
solidary occupation with the doleful words of 
a melaucholy ditty addressed to Marie Louisa 
upon the death of Napoleon I. Of that ditty, . 
1 could, as I appi'oachcd, hear the following 
words recited: 

“She may ligh by the winds on the great Meant 

Hyann, 

• Wbile*faeT hero yet sleeps in the isle of Saint 

llelatio.” 
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“You are not a Frenchman,” I remarked. 

“Ho—iiur au Englkhmau, either, thank 
God ! ”■ was the reply. 

“ Jh) you spcjik French f’ I asked. 

“ Wliy, I sjieak it, sui', in thet sort of a way, 
that if you asked lue the same question in 
French, I’d say 1 couldn’t answer you.” 

"And yet I observed you speaking to that 
old man who has just parted Irom you V’ 

“ Oil! that is old Bazaii, the beadle of the 
church behind ^/.e. 1 iind it as easy speaking 
to him its to you, sir.” 

“ Then he is not a Frenchman.” 

“Then, if lie is not a Frenchman, he m#st 
have dropped from the skies into Lelion ; for 
he never was ten miles from this liridgc, ti’uiu 
the day he was born to the present hour, if 
living eighty-four years in one plfvcc, and that 
place ill France, and never being oat of it, 
does not make a man a Freiiclinuiu, 1 don’t 
other country you can say 
’’"'m belongs to. At all events, olcl Bazau says 
he is a Frenchman, and I am disposed to 
believe him.” 

“ Well J” 1 olwerved, somewiiat puzzled by 
the self-possessed Irishman, “if you cannot 
speak French very well,—and yet you can 
i talk with facility to Monsieur B^an,—1 
suppose he speaks English 1” 

“ lie speak English!” cried the Irishman, 
laughing. “ Old Bazan speak English I He 
hates the very name of the English; ho would 
as soou tliiuk of eating meat on a Friday as 
talking one word of EiigUsh.” 

“Then how,” I,asked, “do you keep up a 
j conversation with each other '{” 

! “ How do we keep up a conversation with i 

j each other ?” repeated tlie Irisliuiaii. “ Fray,! 
! sir, how do you and I keep up a couversa- 
! tion ?” 

“By speaking the same language 1” 1 an¬ 
swered. 

“ Y.ery well, sir; that is the *vay Bazan and 
I keep up a conversation with each other; i 
we speak the same language,” 

“The same language ! What do you mean ?, 
1 thought you said he did not speak English;. 
and you do not speak French.” 

“ And if you always think as correctly ,on 
all occasions, sir,” coolly remai-ked the Irish- 
mau, “ a^’ou do at present, make your mind 
easy forTlie rest of your life; for you will 
never fall into a mistake. Buzau dues not 
speak EugUsU: I do not speak French, and 
yet we both speak the same language.” 

“ What language 1” I asked. 

“What language I” repeated tiie Irishman. 
“ Oh 1 the couceii of these Englishers—it is 
almost as bad as the couceit of the Freiicli- 
ers, only that a person is more used to 
the one than the otlier. One would think 
there never were but two languages in the 
world—English and French ! Why, then, 

. sir, Bazan and I were speaking in a language 
that was a grand language, and a great 
language, and a language in which tholisauds- 
of buo£a were written, huudisds of yeaxa 


before the Fi'ench began to (Shatter- in their 
lingo, or English was ever dreamt of. May¬ 
be ! you never heard that there was once 
such a thing spoken by kings, and warriors, 
and poets, Us tlie Irish language." 

“'i%e Irish language!” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. “ Do yog mean to tell me that 
the Breton peasantry can either underiitand 
or speak the Irish language 1” 

“If you ask me, sir, if poor old Dolphy 
Bazan can speak Irish as well as I do, then I 
must say lie does not. It is a treat to him to 
hear me speaking ; but it’s like listening to 
a kuite-grinder for mo to stand by, and see- 
how he murders my native tongue. A 
Scotclrmau can talk it, but very badly: a 
Welshman, loo, makes but a poor hand of it; 
still i can construe what they are at pretty ‘ 
well, aud tlicy can uuderstand me beautifully. 
As to the Bretons, and the Irish language 
they speak, why, if you would wish to know 
the distincliuri "between my Irish and B.azau’s 
Irish, I can give yon au idea of it. It is just 
the difference that there would be between 
the way you yourself now speak English and 
the way you would speak English, supposing 
you stuffed your nose with snuff, and lost 
your three upper front teeth: it would be 
the same language, with one-half of tlie vowels 
smothered, and oue-tliird of the consonants 
rubbed as clean out as a wet sponge wipes 
into nothing a sum iu arithmetic, on a new 
slate.” 

The spoko.sman was plainly au original, 
and 1 determined, if possible, to establish an 
acquaintanceship with him. I fancied that, in 
the occupation of his leisure hours I hud 
discovered oue of the weaknesses to which 
genius is sometimes iiubio. I therefore 
remarked: 

Tliat is, [ suppose, Brenoh tobacco ?” 

“Indeed it is, sir, and French tobacco is 
the worst apology for smoking that ever a 
poor creature tried to console himself with, 
when a tliousand miles away from Dundalk, 
or Limerick, where the best pig-tail in the 
world is made,” 

“ What do you say to James’s Biver 
toBaceo ?” I asked. 

“ It’s Cavendish you mean. Oh, sir, it is 
seldom a poor fellbw like me can ever get even 
a wli iff'of another man’s smokiug;.Oaveudish.” 

“Here,” said I—you will dq me the 
favour to accept it—is a cake of the material 
yon so much admire. It comes direct to me 
from James’s Biver.” 

“ Thank you, sir," said my newly-made- 
friend. Joyfully receiving the proffered gift, 
and putting it close to his nose. As he did 
so, hiB eyes glistened with delight, and he 
exclaimed: 

“ Were you ever in the PJioeuix Park, sir, 
in the month of May, when the hawthorn is 
in blossom, aud the olr for miles around is 
full of perfume 1” 

“ Yes, I have been, there: it is very 
deiiuious,” 
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“ Deliciousr l Oh ! it is heavenly 1 The j 
rose is sweet, and the wJiite lily is sweet, and 
the violet is sweet, and the yellow priiurose 
in its ^reeu leaves la sweetbut of all the 
scents in the world, there is nothing to com¬ 
pare with the hawthorn blossom—not even 
the new-mown buy itself. Well, air, the only 
thing on the haiiiUible globe that puts me in 
mind of tlie Phoenix Park, and the hawthorn^ 
in the month of May, is—Cavendish tobacco.” 

He commenced operations on the Caven¬ 
dish. “Now,” said he—“Now for sneh a 
draw in as I haven’t bad since I last saw the 
Shannon. When 1 have taken two full pifies 
of this, I wouldn’t change places with the 
Lord-Lieutenant: a child might play with 
me, and the discourse tliat would be in me 
would be better worth listening to than an 
actor in Crow Street.” 

“You live, I suppose, in this nei>ihbour- 
hood 1” I said, detei mined not to let the cou- 
vci sation drop with tliis rhapsody. 

The man, witliout taking Ids eyes from his ■ 
work, nodiled towards the high liitl he sat; 
facing, and rejilied; “On the other side of 
that liill there is a great big house, belonging i 
to a French baron, and I am living with him 
in a doulile capacity.” 

“In a double capacity! discbargjng two 
duties at the same time ! May I ask what 
they are ?” 

“ Vou may, aud welcome. Tho fact is, sir, 

I am liired to do two things. 1 am an iri.sh 
groom, ami an Siiglish schoolimuiter. I take 
care of four French horses, aud I am trying 
to teacii their owner English; and a bad liand 
I am making of the twn of them. L can’t gel ■ 
the master to Understand one word of the 
language; anil J can never get the horses (it 
to do anything; the unnatural brutes aie 
always troubled with gi’ipcs ; aud tliat ’s'] 
what brought me to tho bridge of Lehon to-i 
(Lay. £ came here to smoke, and mature my 
ideas on a new horse-bull I am tliiukiug of 
administering.” 

“Then you are a horse-doctor also.” 

“No; but Dolphy Bazan is; and i came to| 
consult him ; and tliat 1 may never smoke I 
this pipe; but when the two of us got togc^ther 
we forgot all about the horses ; for he began 
telling the of the old times, and what ii.'ippened 
in this "very place ; and he narrated a story 
the like of whfch I never heard before. As 
it is all to file honour aud glory of one of tho 
saints of Ireland, 1 would like to ted it to 
you, sir. It is really worth listening to; aud 
if you had Use time to spare, 1 would be 
delighted you heaiil it. 1 want to show yon 
I can be grateful for your beautiful present;, 
and the grateful feeling of an humble heart is, 
all poor Peter Gorman has to give to those. 
who are kind to him.” 

“ Your name, I suppose, is Peter Gorman 1” 

“It is, sir.” 

« Very well, then, Peter Gorman, proceed, 
with your story. Yop s^iall find me an atteu-: 
tive listener.” I 


“It ia no story at all, sir,” said Peter 
Goi-man, as he lighted his pipe. “It is a 
history I am going to recount. It was in tlie 
year five hundred and forty-two of the 
Chiistian era-.” 

“ Are you quite sura as to the date, Peter 
Gorman 1” 

“Assure as if I lived in that year,” replied 
Gorman. “ But I beg your fiardon; sir, for 
saying one thing to yon. Listen quietly to 
me, if you can, aud don’t mnk^ any ob<ii*rva- 
tions, and I will narrate to you all I h.ave just 
heard, and, if I cun, in the very words it was 
toickto me 

• 

CJAfTKll THE FULST. 

Theub were, you must know, two saints, 
born in Irelaial, on the same day, and about, 
tlio same hour ; and, of course, tliey both 
lived ill the same times, and eacli of them 
tried to do, so long as breath wal'IqJadi!^i|U||JII^^ 
innoh good as he possibly could to his lellow'' 
creatures. These two saints had both the 
same name ; for tliey were both called 
Goliimb; but there was this dilTerenco 
betwef'n them, that one of them never 
stirred a step ont of Ireland, and the otlier 
never stofiped travelling abroad, hither and 
thither, backwards and ^rwards, in strange 
costumes. 

The Irish saint, that stayed at home, built 
so many monasturies and churches, that he 
was called C'olumb-kill; and the Iri^ih saint 
that went abroad, built 80 many cliurclies, 
and monasteries, tliat he was called Ctdiimb- 
buuua : .and the reason, 1 snpjioso, for this is 
that kill is the Irish ior church, and banus, 

1 .su]ipose, is the same thing in some out-. 
laudisli language of which 1 am tcetotally 
ignorant. 

One day, these two Irish saints met to¬ 
gether on the Rock-road, near Dublin, and 
after shaking Iwnds as if they were h^o 
brothers, the Irish stay-at home saint said 
to the saint who was always on the foot: 

“ U ulloo ! Columb, I see you have got a new 
))ilgriiu’s stair, and a fresh pair of brogues on 
you—a sure sign yon arc going somewhere. 
Might I take the lilioity of being after nsk- 
ing you, what side of the world are you facing 
to now V ” 

“Faixl” answered the travelling saint, 

“ it is a ipiestioii as easily answered as ssked. 

I have hud a letter this morning, telling me 
there is horrid work going on in a part of 
France, called Armoricir (the same place that 
is now called Brittany), I am told—that is, 
it is stated in this letter of Bishop Felix— 
you remember him, Golqmbkill — lie is a 
Goiiuly Cavim man, aud was born in Bailie- 
boftugli 1 ” 

“ 1 (io know him, as well as if I stood ^od- 
fallier for him,” answered ColumbkilL “lie 
was one of the MacQuaides, mid is Bishop of 
Nantes, at the present writing.” 

“The Very same,” said Coluinbanus. 

“An honest man,” said Coluiubkil), “lend 
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so 'wero his fatlior and motlier before liim. 
Indeed, I never knew any but honest men to 
be born in IJailieborouKh." 

“ Nor I, cither,” said Columbanns. 

" Anytliing Bishop Felix MacQuaide states, 
yon may be as sure it is true as if you saw it 
in print,” said Columbkilt. “Bishop Eelix 
wouldn’t tell a lie if he was paid for it” 

“That he wouldn’t,” said Columbanns. 
“Well, now, just listen to me. That same 
Felix writes <o me, that all the country 
round Lchon—but you don't know where 
Leh<m is.” 

“ No—^nor don’t want to know,” observed 
Columbkill. * 

“ May be you’re right,” Columbanns 
replied. 

“ 1 know I am right,”, replied Columbkill. 
“ What would be the use of my bothering my 
poor brains about a place I have no call to t 
Tg.than I can do to visit alt p.-irts of 
Irekud, and 1 ought to be everywhere, from 
Leixlip to Lismore, from Galloping Green to 
Galway, from Cappoquin to Cabiuteely, and 
from Banagher to Bandon.” 

“ True, lor you,” said Columbanns. “ But 
now as to the letter of Bishop Felix. He 
tells me that the whole of the country round 
Tiehon, all along the sides of the Itance, from 
Lehon down to the sea, is in a state of the 
frigbtfullest commotion, on account of the 
wickedness of the six Pagan giants that have 
built themselves a castle on a high hill, over¬ 
looking the foi'd of Lehon, and no one—man 
or boy, woman or ghi, horse, dog, pig, or 
cow, can cross from one bank of the stream 
to the other without being robbed, murdered, 
or run away with by these six Pagan giants. 
Armies have been sent against them, ami 
tliey have slaughtered all the soldiers. 
Dukes and counts have tried to make them 
prisoners, but, instead of succeeding, they 
have themselves been caught, like so many 
r.ats in a trap, and—to themselves be it told ! 
—no sooner have they been caught, than they 
have been dragged inside the giants’ fort; 
and there—having been first hanged by the 
neck until tliey were dead—they have been 
thrown upon burning piles of wood, and so 
offei’ed up as sacrifices to such Pagan deities 
as Jupiter, Mai-s, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Mercury—for it is after one or other of 
those abominable idols each of the giants is 
called.” . 

“Oh! the Pagans!” exclaimed Columbkill, 
quite terrified. “Why, those giants must 
be of the same religipn as the old Romans 
were. What is to be done with them! ” 

“ I am going to see what is to be done with 
them,” said Columb.anu8. 

“You!” cried Columbkill. “Ah! stay*at 
home, my poor man. Why in the world 
should you make a martyr of yourself for a 
]mreel of foreigners % ” 

“I tell you what, Columbkill,” answered 
Columbanns, defy all the Pagkns that 
ever were born to hurt so much as a hair 


of my head, if I once got yohr blessing. So 
don’t trouble your head in trying to advise 
me against going; but just lay your hand on 
my foi'ehead—put the sign «)i the cross on 
me, and say ‘tihat be between yon and all 
barm, Colqmb, till we iimet again! ’ There, 
now do that for me, and in twenty-four hours 
afterwards I will be on my way to France. 

I Fhere, do it at once,” said Columbanns, as he 
knelt down on the bare road before Columb¬ 
kill. 

Columbkill put his right hand on the fore¬ 
head of Columbanns—ilid as he was asked— 
and* then said : “ Now stand straight um 
Columbanns.” 

Columbanns stood up, and the moment he 
did so, Columbkill popped down on his two 
knees, and said; 

“ One good turn deserves another. Now 
give me yotir blessing, Columbanus, and then 
go your w.'iys in peace.” ' 

“There is my blessing for yon,” said 
Columbanus, “and now—^for a shake hands, 
and then for my ‘ dough-and-durrus’ with 
you, and then—I am out of Ireland as quick 
and as lively as a sky-rocket.” 

CIIAPTKB THE SECOND. 

It w.as in the year five hundred and forty- 
two that Columbanus arrived witliin half a 
mile of Lehon. 

Columbanus was dead tired. 

He had walked all the way from the 8ea-.sido 
that morning, and he sat dowu on the top of 
a high hill: the same hill on which the town 
of Dinun is now built—but then thci'e was 
nothing to be seen aboht the^nlace but furze- 
bushes, and brambles, without any black¬ 
berries on them. 

“ I’m as liungrY as a hawk, and as weary 
as an old garron, said ColumbHiins; “ l)ut 
I have the comfort of knowing I have got 
into a neighbourhood where there is a ciiauce 
of food and shelter; for I hear a great noise, 
as if there Wiis a whole lot of men shouting 
lor a wager against one another. Now, where 
there are men, there must be beds to lie in, 
and dinners to be e.aten; and it would be a 
hard palliasse I couldn’t sleep on; and a 
mighty tough bit of meat 1 couldn’t eat with 
a relish !” 

As Columbanns was thus thinking to him¬ 
self, he heard a terrible hubbub, /uid in the 
middle of it all bo fancied he could recognise 
the voices of two parties, as eager in their 
vociferations as if they were engaged in a 
county election, and one of them crying out, 
“ High I for Mac Law! ” and others trying to 
outbawl that cry by shouting, “ High! for 
the Pagans! ” 

‘“HighI for MaoLaw!’'’ saidColumhanns; 
"I like that cry—it puts me in mine of poor 
old Ireland—the land of the O’s and the 
Mao’s. But then, that other cry, ‘ High! for 
the Pagans I’—Oh I the unnatural beasts, to 
boost th^ aren’t even .Christians. I’m for 
Ithe MaoLaws, at all events. Fine or fair, 
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ugly or . pretty, I’m with them, and against 
the' Pagaus. But now to see what all this is 
about, although it’s mysdf that is hardly 
able to put one foot before the other. Oh! 
murder! murder! but I feel as lazy as the 
tinker who laid down his budget to sneeze.” 

So Saying, the saint hobbled as well as ha 
~ could round the hill, so as that, without being 
himself observed, he might learn from his 
own eye-sight what was passing. 

The saint had not far to travel. There 
still, as the day he looked upon them, ar»the 
two hills facing each other, and the ford of 
Lehon, where is now the bridge, riglij be¬ 
tween them. On the top of those two hills 
were two high castles; and, from these castles, 
soldiers were discharging great big stones, 
and whole flights of arrows at one another. 

“ 1 had much rather be looking on at such 
I ]ilay as that, than taking part in it,” said 
Columbanus. 

' The saint stopped to see the two factions 
—^the Mac Laws and the Pagaus—fighting, in 
the hope that one or the other would at last 
get tired, and - that whoever won would give 
him his dinner. 

For a full hour he looked on the warriors 
on both sides, and then, all of a sudden, he 
saw on one hill, whore there was a green flag 
flying, that it was pulled down, and a white 
banner took its place. At the same moment 
the blood-red flag that was on the enemy’s 
hill was changed for a white streamer, and 
then there was an end to stone-throwing and 
arrow-shooth)^. • 

“ Are tliey ^ing to make peace with one 
another 1 ” said Gulumbauus. “ I hoi)e so, 
fur then I would be sure of a dinner. But 1 
must now have somet'hing to eat, no mattef 
who gives it to me. The green flag, I sup- 
}>ose, Belongs to the MacLaws, mid the red 
flag to the Pagans. In war time, all good 
generals sny, yon should quarter on the 
enemy—and as I regai-d the Pagans as 
enemies, I’iL try them first, to see wliat is to be 
got out of tlietu. Besides, tlieyaie nearer to me 
where I am now standing than the Madiasvs.” 

With these words Columbanus limjied 
down the hill of Biuau, and tlien he clam¬ 
bered lip the,hill to the giant’s castle. As 
he found big trumpet lying on the ground 
outside the gate of the fortifleatiou, he took 
up the iusti'umeut, and played Patrick’s 
Bay upon it, to let the Pagans inside know 
that there was one outside wisliiug to s^jeak 
with them. 

When the saint had done playing, there 
appeared on the top of the wall a young man 
with black hair, and a beard of the fieryest, 
foxyest red that ever yet was seen. 

“ Holloa! you fellow, tioimpeting down 
there," said the young man with the terrible 
bristling red beai'd, “ wlmt ai-e you making 
all that noise for 1 ,di8).m’biug honest people, 
just as they are sitting down to their dinner.” 

“ Are you the master of this place ? ” said 
Columbanos. * 


“ No," said the rod-bearded man. “ There 
are six masters in this house ; they are the 
six giants of Lehon: and, as they don’t speak 
your language, they bid me tell .you to cut 
your stick in less than no time, or it will be 
worse for you,” 

“How do you know, you rod-mnzzled 
ignoramus,” said the saint, *‘that I don't 
speak their language, not all annnie as yours 1 • 

I can speak every language—that is, every 
language to which there is a grammar.” 

“ Well,” said the red-be.avdeil man, “there 
is no grammar to their language, for they 
speak nothing but gibberish; and in gib¬ 
berish they bid me tell you to be off with 
yourself, aii(> then to ask you what it is 
you want to say to them.” ' 

“ All 1 want to say to them is, that I want 
a good breakfast, for I have eaten 
day, as yet; then 1 want a substantial din- ^ 
iier ; then a nice supper ; and tlien the best 
bed in the house ; for I am a saint that has 
travelled all the way from Ireland to b’rance ; 
and my name—a better name than ever you 
had—is (Jolumb, sometimes called for short¬ 
ness, Columbanus.” 

“ There is no breakfast, no dinner, no sup¬ 
per, and no bed to be got here by wanderers 
without swords,” answered the red-bearded 
man. “ The six giants of Jjelion bate saints, 
and they detest Irishmen. And now, all 1 
can tell you is—if you stay there two minutes 
longer, something will ba[>pen to you that 
will put an end to your travels for ever and 
a day.” 

“ Well—I’m off; but, before I go, I wiU 
ask you for one thing,” said Coluiubanus. 

“ What is it ? ” asked the red-bearded 
man. . 

“ That you will favour me with your name. 

I should like eto remember you in .my ' 
prayers.” 

“ 1 don’t care for your prayers,” answered 
the red-bearded man ; “ but us to my name, 
you can have it, and welcome, for 1 am not 
ashamed of it. 1 am the Count Canao, and 
the son of Howell, King of Armgriea. But, 
again, 1 say, be off with yourself, for the six 
giants of Ijelion are waiting dinner for 
me.” * 

“ The back of my hand and the sole of my 
foot to yon, blister Canao, sou ,of King 
Howell,” said Columbanus, as he trudged 
down the hill, crossed the ford, and climbed, 
as well as he could, tlmt frightful steep hill 
there, on which some Frenchman has lately 
built the greatest gazebo of a distraotea- 
looking house to be seen in‘the whole 
country. 

CIlAPTEr. TUB THIBU. 

Outside the gate of the castle in which 
lived the MacLaws, there was, of course, 
bugle, and the saint took it up and jilayed, in 
a manner that would wheedle the birds off 
the bushes,—that fine ohl air, to which the 
appropriate wordi in Irish are : # 
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Tow, row, row ! Egddy will you bow, 

I'likr me wliiltt I'm in the Iwnieur, 

Aiiil I hilt’s now. 

The instant the first notes of this old Irish 
air w'lTe played, open flew the gates ; and, 
hufore the saint had time to finish the tunc, 
out came King MacLaw' liimselt^ as fine 
a-lotiking old gentleman as you eonld see in a 
day’s walk, i(ut still bearing a very strong 
• likeness to the negro, Count Cauao j but, 
with this difference, tliat the hair of King 
hdacLaw's head was as red as fire, and ids 
beard as blttck as a raven’s wing. King 
MacLaw was followed by six gentlemen, Jis 
fine, stunt, strong, hearly, haiidsonie, able 
young men, as you could meets at a hurliug- 
malch in Tipperary. 

“A hundred thousand welcomes to you, 
li?li8CVrir^T» for tlie sake of the countiy 
you oome from," said King MacLaw, ste]i)iing 
up, and shaking hands with (Joluuibaiius. 
“ But, come in out of the air, my good man, 
You shall have the best of roast beef for your 
dinner, the best of French wine for your tea, I 
and the best feather-bed of my own to sleep in.’’ 

“More jiower to you, King hJacljaw, and 
your health to,wear it! ’’ said the saint, “ It 
is easy seeing you liave a good drop of Irish 
blood in your veins." 

“You may say that with your own pretty 
mouth," replied King MacLaw, “ but hurry in 
with you. My heart is full of grief and 
trouble this blessed day; and, the only com¬ 
fort 1 have in life, is when 1 see i>eople eatiug 
or drinking, or when 1 am doing that same 
myself." 

In they Imought tlte saint to the castle, and 
nothing would do King MacLaw but he 
must place the saint by his own side, and 
carve the saint’s dinner for him, and he put so 
mngli meat on the saint’s plate^ as would puzzle 
six harvest-labourers to get through ; and he. 
never slopped filling the saint’s tumbler for 
him i until, at last, Colnmbanus had to stand 
up, and-declare he would leave the house tlmt 
instant^ if. his Majesty did not stop stnfiing 
him like a crammed fowL * 

“1 never think I give my guests half 
snougM^" said King MacLaw, “until I find 
them ready to take their oaths they have had 
too mneh.” 

“ You learned that trick from your Irish 
ancestors,” said the'saint. 

“True for you,” said the king. 

“ More power to you 1 ” • answered the 
saint. “ And now, King MacLaw, as you have 
been d6mg so many_ things to oblige me, will 
yott do another ?" 

."Twenty,” said the kbig; “and, the more 
you ask, the more I’ll be obliged to you,” 

, “ One at a time is enough," said the saint, 

“but will you do it ? ” 

“ To be sure 1 will," said King MacLaw. 
“What is it?” 

“Just tell me why your heart is so full of 
grief and trembte, I hare a reason for asking 
yofj,” said the saiat * 


“Wait tUi I mix myself a tumbler of 
brandy-puBch,” said the King. “ Sorrow is 
dry ; and 1 never -could have the heart to 
tell you i^at same, without taking a drop 
every two ■minutes of the real Nantes 
brandy.” 

t The king put three lumps of loaf-sugar 
into a tumbler, then fi.lled it> half-full of 
brandy, and then poured in some hot water, 
stirred the mixture with a gold sjioou, and 
then swallowed two glasses of the punch as 
hotras he could sup it. Wiping his eyes, he 
then til us began:— 

“My friend-” 

The king took a spoonful of punch. 

“My friend,” commenced the kin;-,; “for, j 
as you .'ire my guest, you must be m ,■ friend. I 
I wa.s the favourite son of the goi-l King ij 
TIowell, who was, in his day, one t.f the || 
Knights of the Round Table of King \ii.tuiv ' 
of England. My father was King of Armorica, 
and one of the best men that ever lived ; t>'.it 
the misfortune of all his children was, that 
he had a great deal too many of them ; some i 
good, some b.ad, some saints, some siniier-!, 
more sinner.s than saints. There were—I may 
as well tell you their mimes—lligual, Rioval, 
.Jean Reitl), Jona, Leonora, Pat-Ubru.al, 
Waroc, Budie, Scene, MacT,aw, that’s-niyself, j 
and the worst of us all, Canno." 

“Uauao! whew!” cried Colnmbanus, i 
“is that the thief with the black hair, and a '■ 
bushy beard as red os fire ?" 

“I'hat is the identical chap,” said King 
MacLaw, with a dee'J) sigl* “Mow, my 
father left us all quite enough to live on, if 
each would be contented with his share. 
But, wirrah I strqe! such was not the c.'isc. 
That thief of the w'Of>ld, Canao, murdered 
first our eldest brother, King Rigua), and, 
biking poB.4ession of his esUte.s, forced hi.s 
nephew, .lubual, to fly for his life, and then 
compelled his brother’s widow to marry him.” 

“ Oh ! the monster ! ” shrieked the saint. 

“ To marry his own brothers widow! Why, 
he must be worse than a Turk, or any other 
heathen.” 

“ And so he is," replied King MacLaw; 
“but I have not told you the worst about 
him yet.” « 

“Howld your whisht," said Coilumhanus, 
“ho could not do worse than marry liis 
brotliei-’s wife.” 

“ Couldn’t he, indeed I ” said the king. 
.“It shows your own goodness to say so, and 
that you don’t know what wickeiiness is.” 

“ Don’t 1 enogh ! ” answered Colnmbanus. 

“I am a bishop, and I have heard confessions 
in my time, and 1 ouglit to know a great deal 
of wickedness.” 

“And are you a bishop?" asked King 
MacLaw. 

“ To be sure I airi " said the saint, 

“A real Christian dfirhop, is it ?’”hsked 
MacLaw. 

“ Yes, a real Christian bishop to the back¬ 
bone. Look at my ring,” said the saint. 
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“ Give us the haiui,” said the king. “ And 
now ynur blessing. Boys, jewel! all down 
on your knees till wo got his lordshiii’s 
blessing.” 

“ There, it’s for yon,” said the saint, bles- 
aihg them all as they kueh before hi»u, 
“And now get up, King Maeljsw, take 
j another drop of the punch, and then go on 

j with your story. I am in a hurry for you to 

j be !'i an fiid of it, for a reason I have.” 
j j. u'j MaoLaw was so eager to do every- 
! ‘Jiinir ii I- shop desii'od, that he nevcr.let tin- 

' > •ii.htiT I'loiu his lips until he had swallowed 

* d’opinit. ^ 

e,’’ said the king, turning to one of 
I ■ i.it', handsome, tali young men who were 
^ g near him. “Here, (.’(I'ldelierl., my 

i , n-hal, make me auutiicr lumhler of 

■ • iy-[>uueli—hut mind you don’t make it 
' j >,4''cing: let it he, at the least, half-waler 
; ■■ and icinemher three lumps of siigjir—iio 

j..'re, nor no lest.” 

i| “f; 1 on with your story,” said tlie saint. 

I '• ell, as 1 was telling your lonlship,” 

ii Olid file king to OoinmbaTiiis, “ tliat villain 
of a brother of mine, the red-haired Oaiiao, 

ij .not content with marrying bis brother's 
widow, next contrived the murder of two 
ij olhei brotliei- 8 , Budie and Waroc; and, 
'I Leaving that I had gone on my Kaater duty 
j| to the good bishop of Nantes, he had me 
jl iollowod to that plae.e by a wliole troop of 
as-iiissins. They got into the bishop’s hoitse. 

I i'hi J were in the next room to me. 1 heard 
I tliem .sharpening tireir swords, and 1 had not 
ji one tightiuj^ friend to stand by mo. The 
I' I-o'.ise Was surrounded, and blockaded by 
jl villains tlnjrsting for my blood, and—1 gave 
i| myselt up for lost.”, * * 

j “ Atnl how in the world did you escape ?” 
Ij .asked Oohiniliauus. • 

' '■ Only listen to me,”said the king. “The 

i Bishop of Nantes knowing the room I was in 
! —his own sitting-room—came by a secret 
j passage from the church into it, brought me 
out. of it into the church, where he li.ul ids 
own w-mb prepared ; and, making me descend 
into it, he closed it up, and, then conducting 
the soldiers of Cauao into the church, he 
pointed out the tomb to them, and said to 
them: “ YoTi seek for MacLaw. He is in that 
tomb. *He is, therefore, no longer to be 
counted as amongst the living, but the dead. 
Thei-e he is inhumed; there he is eutomlied ; 
and of that fact I pledge yon my word ns n 
bishop. Say then to Canao you have seen 
the tomb ill which all that remains of Ids 
brotlier MacLaw is to be found. "With tids 
declaration the assassins were content, with 
such intelligence they returned to C'afiao. 
And so tlie Bishop of Nantes saved my life.” 

“ And the Bishop 6 f Nantes is tlie Bight 
Beverend Felix MacQuaide,” remarked 
Oolumhaniis, “and Bjsiiop Felix is a County 
Cavan man. None but a IJailieborough boy 
would ever have the wit to think of such a 
device as tliaf. Hero is long life and a happy 


death to my fellow countryman, Felix, He 
is a creilit to old Ireland, at all events." 

“ By Had he is,” said the king. “ Tie 
saved roe from death by burying me alive. 
But now for tiie worst, part of my story.” 

“ Wliat! Worse than wliat you have been 
telling me 1 ” said the saiut, starting up from 
tlie ttble. 

“Ay, a hundred times worse,” answered 
the king. 

“ Oh ! there is no sl.audliig this,” cried the 
.saint. “ \VilI you over finish telling me your 
iidslortmics ; so that 1 may set about putting 
an end to them ? ” 

“Sitilown again, if you please,” said the 
king, “and Just hearken to wliat I am going 
now to tell you. 1 am the father of a family, 

—a f.iinily of six daughters. O, such lovely 
daughters ! All King llowell’|pc^{^^i:^iiAg^ 
de.seeiidants were remarkable for liavi^^ 
either red or black bail'; and all my (laughters 
have-” 

“ Not rod hair, I hope ? ” said the saint; 
“because if tlicy have, Iliad much rather not 
be iiitroihiccd to them.” 

“No—but the likeiie.ss that my daugiiters 
have to my father’s family is shown in the 1 
redness of their cheeks aud the blackness of 
their eyes.” 

“ 0, that makes tliem interesting. I hope 
that villaiu of a brother of youis’has not tried 
to murder tliem also ? ” 

“ lie has tried to do worse than murder 
tiiem,” said the king. 

“ Wliat could be worse than mui'dering 
them 1 ” said the saint. 

“Just listen to me,” said the king, “ My 
six lovely daughters, with cheeks as red as 
apples, aud eyes ns bli.'’.k as sloes, were cried 
up all over Ellrojie for their beauty, 1 was 
iieiu'ly eaten wit of liouse and borne with the 
troops of kings, and princes, dukes, counts, 
esquires, and marquises, coming to court 
tliem. I bid tliem take their choice, aud 
they selected those six young gentlemen that 
*are now sitting at the table with us. The 
eldest of my darling girls was to be married 
to that slr.appiiig fellow who is now making 
.1 tumbler of hraiidy-piiiich for me. Tliat is 
C'liildehert, King of France, and it is in^his ' 
Court my nephew, Jubual, is preserved from ! 
the dagger of his uncle, Canao. Well—that ! 
same uncle—ray wieked brother Canao— 
lieaiing that my six lovely daughters were 
about being so well ^id respectably married, 
sends to Africa for six giilnts—horrid inoii- 
Blers of overgrown atroiaty—eight feet high 
evci’y man of them-*plaoes ♦hem in that 
castle on the hill yonder, wliere they have 
been playing the Mischief with the whole 
country; and to sum up all, no longer ago 
tliau the night before hist, tiiose six giants 
watched for my daughters, and whilst the 
inuocAit ducks of diamonds were battling 
together in the Kance, ran away clean and 
clever with every one of them, took them to 
that castle, and*—there they are !' Froiu^hat' 
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place Canao has sent tib word they wLll^ be 
married to the giants this very evening. 
Canao asked for a truce to-day from twelve 
to four o’clock. It was to send me word the 
marriages were to take place at seven o’clock 
to the minute, and to invite myself and my 
daughters’ accepted lovers to the wedding. 
.And now, bisiiop, 1 ask you if you can wonder 
that my heart is full of grief and sorrow. 
All my lovely daughters will lose the fine 
husbands they preferred, and I was about to 
give them. That is a bad look out for them, 
whilst it is much worse so far as I am con¬ 
cerned ; for I have the prospect before me 
that twelvemonths shall not have passed away 
until 1 am the grandfather to a ral;e of giants 
who will never be baptised a.s Christians, but, 
like their huge fathers, will live Pagans and 
.■"^King Childebert, my bonehal, 
give me the tumbler. If it was not for the 
Di-andy-puncU I would die of grief, and be 
burieii in earnest, and no longer able to hear 
a Bailietiorongh bishop singing over my tomb¬ 
stone,. as he once did in hi antes, a De profundis 
for the repose of my soul! 

cnaiTEK TUB foueth. 

No sooner had King MacLaw finished his 
story than Bishop Columbanus stood bolt 
upright, and placing his hands behind his 
back, he walked up and down the room a 
hundred times, at the least, considering all 
the time what was best for him to say or do, 
that might afford consolation to the afflicted 
father of six beautiful young girls who had 
been torn away from the suitors they pre¬ 
ferred, and were about to be united in 
marriage with six ill-looking, overgrown, swel¬ 
tering, ill-behaved, badly conducted Pagan 
giants. 

Atrlast the bishop stoppeck walking, and 
. taking a chair he sat down by the side of 
King MacLaw, and said; 

“ Why don’t you kill these six plundering 
giants, and your brother Canao into the 
bargain 1 ” 

“ Hccause Pm not able,” answered King 
MacLaw. 

“ Ilavf you tried T ” 

“ 1 have.” 

“And what came of it I ” 

“ I’ll tell -you,” said King MacLaw. “ Did 
your lordship ever give a live pig a kick iu 
the ham ? ” 

“ Never,” said the bishop. 

“Then take my advice,” said the king, 
“ and never try to do it, or you will knock | 
your toes int# smithereens. Well, my trying: 
to kill tljilHe six Fagan giants and my brother 
Canapalong wiUi them, is something like a 
Chrndiau trying to hurt a full-grown pig by 
kicking it. I could do them no harm, whilst 
ZImve injured myself very considerably. I 
.^ight as well be throwing snow-balls at them 
seeking to kill them with stones and 
r arrows. Their skin is as hard as flint, and 


their hands us strong as iron.* 


“ And what do you intend to do now ? ” 
asked the bishop. ' 

“I know no more,* said King MacLaw, 
“than the ancient hero, Pompey, when he 
was smashed, horse, foot, and dragoons at the 
battle of Pharaalia. 1 really do not see what 
is left for me to do, unless it be, like him, to 
fly to Egypt, or to take to the drinking.” 

“ Phew ! ” said the saint. “ Don’t be so 
downhearted as all that comes to. While 
there is life there is liope; all is not lost that is 
in danger; and faiutheartnever wonfair lady.’* 

“ True for you,” said the king. 

“ Yoy brother. Count Canao, has sent you 
and your six intended sons-in-law an invita¬ 
tion to tho wedding of tlie six giants with 
your own six daughters, and their cheeks 
like red .apples, and eyes black as sloes.” 

“ He has, the villain.” 

“And liave you sent him an answer 1 ” 

“Me! is it me send him an answer ? The 
thief of the world ! I wouldn’t cough iu the 
same field with him.” 

“ Well, now. King MncTjaw, be bid by mo. 
Send him an answer. Say you and these bi.i 
fine young men forenenst me will he witli 
him half an hour before the time appointed 
for the marriage of your daughters.” 

“ Are you in earnest when you say tliat to 
me ? ” said the king, as he hiid down his 
tumbler, and looked straight in the face of 
the bishop. 

“I am in downright earnest,” answered 
Columbanus. “Just ilo as I bid you, and by 
the virtue of my mitre you won’t be sorry 
for it.” 

“ I never knew a good m.’ui yet who w.is 
saucy to a bishop,” said King MacLaw. “I’ll 
do'everytUing you tell mfc.” 

“My blessing on you and the likes of you,” 
said Coluiubasius. “There, now, send a mes¬ 
senger this minute to your brotiier. Then 
do you and these six young gentleraeu be off, 
and array yourselves in vour beat clothes, 
just as you and they would do, if they wore 
going to be married to your six daughtera 
witii tlie rosy cheeks and the black eyes. But, 
mind, let evciy man of them bring his sword, 
and his bow and arrows with him. Mind, 
now, and don’t let them forget the bows and 
arrows for a reason I have. And now. King 
MacLaw, let me have a room to myself. I 
Want to shave and wash, and tidy myself up 
as well as I can, for I wish to look as decent 
and respectable as I really am—for I will go 
along with you. But 1 will go, not like a 
poor pilgrim as you see me now, but with my 
crook in my hand, and my mitre on my head, 
like a real bishop.” 

As the clock struck six iu King MacLaw’a 
castle the gate was opened, and out marched, 
two and tw'o, the king, the bishop, and the 
six intended sons-in-law, and all of them 
dressed as grand as play-actors. King Mac¬ 
Law had a gold crown on his head, and 
walked by the aide of the bishop, who wore 
‘ a BUver mitre. The king afld the bishop 
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were the two first that appeared, and the 
young men followed in pairs, and every one 
of them, in addition to his fine new clothes, 
had a sword by his side, a bow in his hand, 
and a bundle of arrows at his back. 

It took them a ^ood half-hour to walk 
down the steep hill on which was the 
king’s castle, and to climb the hill on which 
was the castle of the giants. 

The clock was chiming the half-hour as 
they reached the front gate to the giants’ 
fortress where the travellers’ trumpet Wits 
lying. 

Gtilumbanus took up the trumj)et, and^ to 
show tliose inside that neither himself nor 
any. one with liim, was a bit daunted, he 
played, with elegant variations, the ^une We 
won’t go home till morning. 

The minute he finished tlie tune, the gate 
Wits unhulted, and in marched King MacLaw 
and his company ; and tlie moment they did 
BO the gate was slammed-to again behind 
them. And tlien the six giants, who were 
standing inside, ojiened their great big' 
mouths as if they would sw,allow tlie king,! 
the bishop, and the six young men. The six ^ 
giants gave a roar of laughter so loud that it 
might be easily heard from the Hill of Uowth 
to tlu! Hill of Tara. 

“They may laugh that win,” said the 
bishop, giving the king a nudge with his 
elbow. 

“ Caught at last,” said Cauao with the red 
lieard. “ These fellows will soon find it was 
ca.sier to come in than Co get out.” 

“ God save all here that’s good! ” said 
Columbanus, as he walked arm-in-arm with 
the king into the court-yarc^ 

“Have you no moresmanners than th.at ?” 
said the i'ed-be.arded Count Canao, 8te})ping 
up to his lordship, and knocking i;he mitre 
olf his head; “ to keep on your hat before 
your bettors ? ” , 

“ You are not the first blackguard that 
insulted a bishop, aud was made to sup sor¬ 
row for it afterwards,” mildly replied Colum¬ 
banus, as he stoop^ down, picked up his 
mitre, and wiped it with a silk handkerchief. 

“ Is this the way you treat niy friends, you 
mnrdcritig thiep” said King MacLaw. 

“ To be s[ire it is, if they don’t know bow to 
behave iheinselvea,” replied Canao. “And 
BO,” he added, sneering at the king, “you 
have Como to your daughters’ weddiug 1 ” 

“Yes; aud brought a Christian bishop 
with me to marry them,” answered Mac- 
Ijaw. 

“ We will have no Christian bishops 
here,” said Canao. “ The six giants are six 
Pagans, and they won’t be married by any 
one hut an idolatrous priest.” 

“Then they never shall be married to 
King MacLaw’s daughter^” exclaimed 
Columbanus. , . 

“Aud who else shall they marry 1” asked 
Count Canao, making a face at the bishop. 

“ To these six, fine, strapping young gentle¬ 


men that have come along with their father,”' 
answered the bishop. 

“ Yon are as drunk as a fiddler, or yon 
would never say that," observed Canao, 
getting in a passion. 

“ Wait awhile, my bonchal! ” remarked 
•the bishop, as meek as a lamb.' 

“ 1 won’t wait another minute,” said Canaoi 
“ Here, bring out my six spankidg nieces and 
the idolatrous priest till they are married off¬ 
hand to these six giants. The moment the 
wedding is over, I will leave the six giants 
to cut off the heads of these six’ young men, 
whilst 1 have the satisfaction of chopping 
these two old fellows—Macljaw and tho 
bishop—into iifince meat.” 

“ Aud was it with that intention you in¬ 
vited your brother and tlieso youii^ men to 
tlie wedtiing?” asked the bish»|j, 
grasyied tightly his crook in his rigllt hand. 

“ To be sure it was,” answered Canao. 

“Your time is iij) then, my chap!” sitid 
tho bisliop, putting the mitre on his head, 
and making u circle in the air with his crook. 

“ tJouut t!iinao with the i-ed lieard, my male¬ 
diction upon you aud the six giants of Jiehon 1 
I'l'oin tliis until the day. of Judgment I doom 
you ,and tho six giants to remain on tliis 
castle ; not as you are now, but in the foriir 
you deserve to ivtaiu. 1 asked you, this 
morning, for charity, aud you refused it; 
you sliowcd that your heart was of stoue, 
and be now, and until time is no more, a 
heap of stones. There! take that!” said 
Columbanus, striking Canao a mighty blow 
with his crook. 

“ O! you atrocious, negro-romancing, old 

_t” 

Those were tho hast words that Canao with 
the red beard ever spoke ; for, before he 
could finish the Sentence, he was changed 
into a great .round pillar of rough-hewn 
stones. 

The six giants saw the pnnishmeut the 
bishop had inflicted upon Cauao. Th^ saw 
that CohinibanuB could, if he liked, make 
men into mile-stones ; and at once they fell 
on their knees before his lordship. 

“ There is no time for repentance in this 
world for unbaptised Pagans,” said the- 
bishop. “You,have ruu the full leugth of 
your tether, my fine fellows—so be off with 
you ! Get up out of that, and walk away 
with yourselves—there, aud there, aud there, 
and there, and there, 4ind there 1” added 
Columbanns, os he laid the end of liis crook 
on each giant’s head, aud then pointed to a 
different side of the fortification. *“ Just be 
ofl’, as 1 tell you, in a jiffey, and stand there 
until these six young gentlemen make a cock- 
shot of every man of you.” 

The giants did as they were ordered, be¬ 
cause Dhej had not the power to refuse. In 
a iiioraent they stooil as stiff as pokers in the 
various places pointed out io them ; and each 
of them, all the time, trembling like a dog in 
a wet sack. * • 
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“ Are yon all ready, boye ?” «aid CoJum- 
. banue, turning to tbe eix yoong gentlemen. 

“ All right! ” answered King Ciiildebert< 
“The moment yotir lordship gives the word 
of command, there will be six arrows sticking 
in the six gizzards of tlie six ugly giants.” 

“Make ready! present! fire!” said the 
bishop. 

Whizz wdht the arrows! and then there 
was a screech heal'd, such us there has not 
been the like of^ since tlie Danes were alangh- 
tened by Brian iWoihme at Clontarf. At 
&e vei-y instant the six giants were struck 
with the arrows they were turned into six 
round towers. And tiiere they remain,to this 
very day, for all the wot Id wire will take the 
trouble to go down to Lebon to look at them. 

“That is a good day's work I have doue 
“*9!WSdy,*'*8aid Oolumbanus. “ I have put ray 
mark upon seven merciless, murdering mis¬ 
creants, and they will bear it for centuries to 
come ; but not in the same way. For the 
giants are killeii outright, wliilst Count Canao 
will be hundreds upon hundre<is of years in 
dying. There will be a bit of life left in every 
stone of the tower that belongs to him ; and 
when, at last, that tower decays away, his 
doom is, that those stones shall never be used 
for any other purpose than to build pig-sties. 
And, now, King MacLaw, how do you feel ?” 

“ As happy as a lord,” answered the king, 
joyfully. 

“ But not half as happy as you shall be 
before you put on your night-cap; nor a bit 
more happy than you deserve to be. Here,” 
fluid tbe saiut, “ bring out the king's six 
daughters-until I marry them at once. It 
wants still ten minutes to seven, and before 
the clock strikes—I swear by my mitre I —t 
will marry every one of the girls to every 
oi5e 'of the fine, able, dfishing, handsome, 
young fellows that have ccvme here along 
with me.” 

The bishop kept his word. In ten minutes 
all tl\e kings daughters were married ; and 
in forty minutes afterwards there were bon¬ 
fires lighted on the tops of the seven new 
towCTs of the old fortification on the hill, 
and those seven new towers, were as you well 
know, nothing else than the stony bodies of 
tbe red-bearded Cmmt Canao, and his friends 
tbe six Pagan giants. 

“ You have done your work well,” said the 
king to the saint, as he liglited his lordship | 
to lied. “ And, in order that I may not be 
behind-hand with you, I intend to keep my 
lord-chancellor i;nd my treasurer up the 
‘lontire night writing like two Law-clerks 
making oat a grant of all the lands yon have 
looked 'upon to-day, and confemng them 
upon your lordsliip, so that you may, in 
■remembrance of your own virtuous deeds 
this (lay, and for the good of others, and the 
benefit of my poor soul, build a monastery in 
li^on.” 

“ And I'll do tliat same,” said the bishop. 

'^nd he did it. 

'/'Vi ‘ . 


And, to show bow true aH this is, there 
are to be seen to this daj. the ruins of the 
monastery by the river-side; and, in the 
crumbling towers on tiis bill, the decaying 
remains of the six giaubi of Lebon. 

MY FRIEND’S FRIEND. 

Next to our friend’s relatives,—whom we 
never saw, and trust we never shall see— 
next to his father, who a railitai y person 
of ■distinguished appearance, and the most 
heroic character, and who ought to have 
be^ knighted by bis sovereign ; next to his 
mother, who is a woman of iiueenly dignity 
and a star in fasliionable spheres; next to 
his brothers and sisters, who aire all charming 
jieefile it seems, and possessed of the cardinal 
and other virtues, besides property in the 
three per cents ; next to our friend's relatives, 
we repeat, of whom he is constantly relating 
some eulogistic and extraordinary anecdotes 
we dislike, and are utterly weary of, our 
■friend’s friend. ' 

If death were a likely thing to separate 
him from us, we shoutd cordially wisli that • 
the family vault, after receiving all our 
friend’s relatives, might have a spai’e corner 
cnnifoi tably filled uj) by our friend’s friend 
also; but we are very well aware that we 
should not get rid of him liy any such 
inetliod. Anything like a happy release in 
the obituary sense is not to be expected of 
our friend’s fidend. Even in his ashes would 
not only live his wonted firM, but our friend 
Wofild probably take advantage of his decease 
to be tbe more commendatory and Boswellian. 
He would not ei^it his Life and Remains, and 
there have done witk him, but he would go 
about like a walking cenotaph, celebrating to 
everybody, everywhere, the wonderful pro¬ 
perties of his gre-at departed. There would 
also lie a sort of indelicacy in questioning 
the wisdom or virtue of the maii^ being dead, 
which we are certainly very far from feeling 
under the present dircumstanees. It is cer¬ 
tainly better that be should live, but live as 
be shall do after the publication of this paper, 
attached to the dead walls in jiopular places, 
like carrion on a barn-door^ pilloried m the 
largest type'on every pillim—-pur Friend’s 
Friencl 1 

If we could only get to know him per¬ 
sonally, all would .be well; we would then 
either insist upon his. retailing his own 
stories, boasting of his own acliievements, and 
in every particular discharging the dudes of 
his own trumpeter; or—^better still—wo 
would pick a quarrel with him, engender a 
coolness, and decline to have his name men¬ 
tioned in our presence so long as we live. 
Unfortunately, however, and singularly 
enough, mortal aye, Save that of our friend 
lias (as far as we know) never yet seen hk 
majestic proportions,—nor mortal ear, save 
that of onr friend, yet listened to his fascinat¬ 
ing tonea Copious extracts from his letters, 
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indeed, ure 9 ften read to us, exquisitely 
characteristic of liitn,—radiant, as onr friend 
says, of the graceful writer, but still they 
Sire not himself. If they were, we should 
not hesitate to affirm that our friend’s 
friend, was rather a dull peraon, ratli^ 
a heavy person, and rather, in short, a 
person to be avoided thau to be made into 
a Juggernaut idol, and drawn about with us 
for the .indiscriminate crushiug of our 
acquaintance. As it is, however, we miss 
certain tilings, it seems, which would more 
than redeem everything. We can have no 
idea of his surpassing eloquence, of his ^nial 
disposition, of his keen appreciation of 
humonr, we are tohl, from his mere writings. 
Just to give us a feeble example, a shadow 
from tlie bfiHiuncy of this first gift of- his, 
our friend, recites a speech made liy his 
terrible ally at the Grocers’ Hall, perhaps, 
upon the late monetary crisis. If this does 
not seem to us to be of a nature to carry a 
listener off his feet, our friend is ready at 
once to tiike the blame upon himself; the 
manner, the air, the tones are wauling, which 
would have ravished eye and ear. 

He regales us with such anecdotes illustra¬ 
tive of tiiis unapiiroachable person as make 
him almost expire with laugliter in the rela¬ 
tion, but which we ourselves cannot see llie 
force of for the life of us ; and telling hitii-so 
without much ceremony, we produce a 
quarrel. Otherwise (and we were delicate in 
this matter at first), lie pan scarcely be stopped 
in these biograpiiical ana, nor is it of any use 
to suggest to him that wo have heard any 
particular anecdote before, inasimucrh as he 
has score of otliers quite assfong, and bearing* 
equally well upon the flatter in hand ; it is 
lietter rather to suffer him to exhaust him¬ 
self upon the most wearisome, from whiclx 
be will sometimes drop ofij after five and 
forty minutes or so, like a boa of another 
description; gorged. 

If our friend’s friend is a person of elevated 
position, and (which is not unoominon) has u 
title, or handle, to his name, the work which 
that handle is made to do is something 
astounding. The bucketsful of aristocratic 
intelligence which are wound up by it, from 
the best sources, to slnice us with, whether 
we will or no, are countless; and while we 
drip from head to heel, and painfully shrink 
in dimension under its influence, our friend 
will continue to play upon us without the 
least remorse, like son>e mad garden-engine, 
that has the end of its hose in a river, 

i^ot only does our friend make light of us, 
his companions and associates, through the 
odious comparisons which he draws between 
us S5id the unknown, bnt the worth and 
wisdom of even public and renowned persons 
are nulde to pale before this star, of whose 
radiance we know nothing at all exce|d: by 
reffeolinn. 

It seems to be* positively offensive to our 
friend to hjar of a cheap edition of the 


works of any author, and gall and wormwood 
to him to see them sold at tiie railway stations, 
while those of his own unappreciated favourite 
are left without a public, and even without a 
publislier. 

“ Why this person,” cries onr friend, de¬ 
nouncing some jiopnlar writer, “I know for a 
fact, is considered to be the dullest, by mauy 
degrees, of tile literary dub to which my 
friend and he.both belong: be is only maudlin 
wtien be thinks he is sentiinenlal; be is never, 
amusing save when he is intoxiimted; whereas 
tlie man of whom 1 have so often spoken to 
yon is rich in fancy, scintillating with wit; 
withering in sarcasm, and superhumanly keen 
ill detecting the springs of huuiiin action. I 
don’t profess to bo a critic [be makes use of 
tills pnr.ise when he considers liijpself to 
esseriiially infiillible, and ont of the sphere of 
hnmaii coutradictiouj ; but when it comes to 
conceding to a fellow like that [popular 
antlior] the title of a gre.at Writer, whilosuch 
a sublime spirit [our friend’s friend], is, on the 
other hand, seeking acceptance from the 
world in vain, it is time indeed for me to put 
in my protest.” He is always putting in his 
protest on behalf of this unknown protdgfi, 
Gur friend's friend happens, in the above 
instance, to lie a novelist; but be is often 
times the greatest poet of the age (although 
the age is not aware of it) ; also a mechanist, 
and the original, though unacknowledged, 
inventor of the electric telegraph; a painter 
who has a qiuirrel with the Itoyal Academy, 
who are jealous of him, and thei'efore does 
not exhibit; an engineer, with u,sub-marine 
tunnel to Sidney upon paper, about the details 
of which (thank Heaven!) our friend^ hound 
to seeresy ; and an officer in the Bengal army 
wlio has merited^he Victoria Cross, without 
getting it, more than any other man in all 
India, 

If onr friend were not really our friend, 
and a person in every way admirable except 
for this one hailiicination, we should entertain 
the inoat inimical feeling towards him. As 
it is, we cannot turn an altogether deaf ear 
to his detractors. It has been suggested to 
ns, not without some colour of probability, 
that this extreme partiality for an unpre¬ 
sentable person may be assumed for reasons. 
May not this insensate praise for a being 
whom none can appeciate save oneself, 1 m, 
after all, a safe fonn. of self-laudation ? 
Biiall we boldly state our sustnoions that the 
affection bestowed on onr friend's friend by 
the proprietor is sornethii^ like lliat which 
Mr. Punch, in the puppet-show, exhibits 
towards his inanimate spouse, when be titkes 
her up iu his arms and kisses her, the better 
to use her poor head as atl insti'iiment where¬ 
with to knOck down the clerjO’man 1 , 

There ts still another smulion of this 
mystery, but it is almost too terrible to write. 
It was uttered, probalily, with bated breath, 
at some convivial aneeting over which thes 
sh<adow pt our friend’s friend bad been east, 
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and of course after the departure of Ms 
reflector: 

We will confine ourselves to saying, that 
the same awful suggestion was once made in 
coiineotion with the elucidation of another 
social problem of a similar nature, by Mrs. 
Betsey Prig, over pickled salmon, in the 
apartment of«Mrs. Gamp, but in that case the 
elucidator was under the influence of spirits. 
If this be the very truth; if oui’ mend’s 
friend have in reality no existence, except in 
the scheming bruin of his confederate and 
originator, we have been victims indeed. He 
has taxed our belief, add imposed upon our 
credulity to a greater extent than any super¬ 
stition of the darkest ages ever ventured upon 
with the most savage mind. His attributes, 

^ ^licb haf/? beeu of the most impossible kind, 
we have never so much as questioned; his 
exploits, before which those of Munchausen 
pale, we have listened to, if not with entire 
faith, at least with coui'teous attention. 
When, years ago, we were told tliat our 
friend’s friend was at once a practiciil 
Christian and a Palace Court attorney, 
we exliibited no distrust ; wlien we were 
assured that be was a family man, living 
‘ on three hundred a year, and yet keeping bis 
carriage and pah* without driving into debt, 

I we only remarked that it deserved the 
I name of Economy’s Triumph.al Car. What 
if we had been made to do all this, and 
more, by a Creature of Mythology, a non¬ 
existence, a Mrs. Harris, of no parts and 
of no magnitude ! The idea is indeed 
humiliating. At ail events, we hereby pub¬ 
lish our protest against our friend’s friend, 
whether he be in the spirit, or whether he be 
in the imagination only. When a man 
mwrries a living woman’s daughter, he knows 
that the elder female will be henceforth his 
mother-in-law, and makes up his mind before- 
i hand to resistance or to submissiou. The 
I object—sometimes the person—of his antago¬ 
nism is plain, and (generally) substantial, and 
he has seen it in all its length and breadth 
from the beginning. ' 

A^in,—^to take a still stronger case,—when 
a gentleman marries a widow, he is aware that 
certain comparisons will be drawn at certain 
times from the silent tomb, and cast at Itiiu, 
decidedly to his disadvantage, from which it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to shelter 
himself—B|>eutral virtues, which no exorcism 
of his ear: ever lay.' StUl, he puts his head 
into- a tangle of widows’ weeds with his eyes 
open ; aiM, if tht gods have not wished to 
I'uin ’iiim and made him mad beforehand, 
h^'soon finds out how unpleasantly tight 
ji matrimonial noose of that material can 
' be drawn. In the chojoe of our friend, 

^ however, no foresight of this kind can be 
used, and therefore the strictfcSt watch 
should be kept against his first introduc¬ 
tion of that ghostly enemy Ah Friend, of 
ewhoni we have been thusclisuoui’sing. “ Love 
me, love my dog," is a proverb whose mean¬ 


ing is well understood enough ; huUit has 
never yet been applied in words to the 
human subject. As we say, ’ware the dog ! 
so with ten times the reason should we 
write up at the entrance-gate of onr affections: 
jNo admittance to our friend's friend; all 
applications to be .made in person. 


CHIPS. 


• now TO MAKE A MADMAN, 

Emanuel MiLKYWAY,for many years a punc- 
tual*jjayer of Queen’s taxes, renter of a family 
jiew in the Church of Saint Lucre the Great; 
a policy-holder in the Jupiter Life Otfice; 
a de))ositor in the Saint Lucre ParochiiJ 
Savings’ Bank ; a snbscrilmr to the fund for the 
])roper leaching of astronomy in the islands 
of llie Pacific; honorary secretary of the 
Benevolent Whitewashing Association for 
the extermination of bugs and black beetles 
in the cottages of the poor senior clerk in 
the old and substantial banking-house of 
Messrs. Tic, Holoreux, and Company ; |)ara- 
gon of respectability, essence of regularity, 
quintessence of propriety and cfireful conduct 
—you are taken into custody by a higlily 
intelligent and active member of the metro¬ 
politan police force upon a charge of murder 
and highway robbery. You <lid not do it ? ' 

Ytm are utterly incapable of perpetrating 
.such a crime '1 Ferha|)S so ; but we shall see. 
You answer to the description of the criminal, 
for whose apprehension a,re ward of two 
hundred guineas is offered by the Right 
Llonoui-able the Secretary of State for the 
Home l)ej)artmcFt; and two witnesst^s and 
one policeman can sVear to your identity. 
You are so re-sjjectable 1 No doubt of it, but j 
very respectable juiople have their moments I 
of weakness, and their criminal impulses. It j 

is a painful duty that I luive to perform, and 1 

lam bound to caution you that what you, 'J 
say to me will be taken down in evidence I 
against you. 

Emauued Milkyway, you are a safe prisoner 
in a close, damp, dark station-bousc. By 
giving an officer, not on duty, five shillings, 
you communicate to your distressed family 
the reason th.at you are not with them tm 
usual to partake of supper. They are not 
allowed to see you that night, but early the 
next morning through the bars of a cage at 
the police-court, you can hold out one finger 
to y5ur poor wife, who is blinded by her 
tears. In a few ininutes yon are taken to 
the Police Court to undei-go your preliminary 
exsrainatiun before the sittiug magistrate. 
Certain evidence is put in ; and yOur solicitor, 
who is there, can do nothing more at so short 
a notice than apply for leave to have you 
admitted to bail. Tliis is refiised, the case 
being too serious, and ^on are committed to 
Newgate to take your trial. In another hour 
you are in the criminal ward of the Old 
Bailey Prison, with ten days to the next 
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sesaion ; and therefore plenty of time to pre- and your j«dgft. Mr. Serjeant Lungs is glad 
pare your defence. You can see your solicitor of an excuse to suggest a trareraal, and your 
every day iij a glass case; you can see solicitor, knowing the m^nitude of the, 
your wife or friends for one half hour every interest at stake, is unwilling to advise an 
day through, two thick rows of iron bars, at opposition to this course, although it leads to 
the end of a windy passage, in the presence delay and expense. Ostensibly that you may 
of a turnkey; and you can make your anxious have the benefit of a deliberate trial—in 
inquiries after your young family, with hal^ reality that Mr. Serjeant Lungs may obtain 
a-dozeu fellow-prisoners near yon shonting additional time to study his brief—yon are 
to their friends who stand by the side of your advised to allow your case to stand over 
suffering wife. You are not confined to the until the next session ; and you submit to 
I prison diet; but are allowed, upon pay ment, another fortnight's mental agony and physical 
' the privilege, sis a prisoner awaiting triivj, of confinement. 

having your meals sent in from one particular At hist the important day •arrivss; Mr. 
j eatingrhouse in the Old Bailey—the only Serjeant Lungs endeavours to supply the 
’ eating-house authorised to serve the prisSners place of care with his usual felicitous force; 

1 with the food of presumptive innocence or you have no evidence to back him; tlie evi- 
Buspecled guilt. Some of your companions, deuce on the other side is unscrupulous and 
j who are convicted thieves of different degrees unwavering ; you are found guilty, sentenced 

I of magnitude, merely awaiting their trsiusfer to death, recommended to mercy db account 
! to smother place, sire not allowed to partici- of your excellent character, and are finally 
^ pate in the extra-rani'al fare. At night you transported for life. 

II are serenaded with the howls of the ruffiau lii five years the man who really eom- 
II who beat out his wife’s brains the other day iniWed the crime discovers himself by con- 
I with a mallet, and awaits h.anging for the fession, and the Home Oilice is put to the 
j crime on the following Monday. Once a ofiicial ti'oubic of sending out Her Majesty’s 

week you have to wasli aud sweep the yard gracious psirdon all the way to Hobart Town, 

" where you aud the other prisouei’B take your iu search of you, the innocent and unfor- 
daily confined and dreary w'sJk. This is not tusiate Mr. Emsinuel Milky way. The parsion • 
tlie Newgate of the last century, Mr. Milky- arrives,—the Pardon, bear in mind, Mr. 

I way, but the Newgate of this present Msiy, Mdkyway. You are probably working in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. You chains, or under some little difficulties of 
thought a man was considered innocent, and tlie kind, for, of course, yon cannot expect to , 
treated accordingly until proved guilty by a .get on as well as the professional convicts, i 
jury of ills countrymen. Judge ! limaiiuel How should you, without the experience and ' 
Milky way, you are an unfortunate aud information which they have to guide them ? 

I mistaken man. » Emanuel Milkyway, you gladly receive the 

Your clefeiico must be no niggardly one. welcome missive, wherein and whereby you 
On the night when the man was robbed aud are solemnly and graciously pardoned for 
I murdered, you stayed iate«at tlie banking- the grievous wrong and injustice whicli have 
I house cettliiig a ditffbult balance, and to lieen inflicted upon you for the benefit aud 
j shorten the road home, you strqck across s;ifety of society. # * 

the field where the crime was committed. Your pardou establishes your claim as an 
Two common men saw you enter the field, a innocent man, and you are therefore entitled 
policeman on duty saw you come out of it. to none of the privileges and benefits of the 
They recollect something: they imagine more, guilty. When the jolly burglar has worked 
aud they depose to what they recollect and out his period of penal servitude, and paid his 
what they imagine altogether, until a very debt of puuisliment to offended justice, lie is 
ngly case is got up against you.. Emanuel provided with a decent suit of clothes, aud a 
Milkyway, you must, at any coat, retain the small shm—not snfiicieut, it may be, to keep 
great Old Bailey pleader, Mr. Serjeant Lungs, him honest, but enough to buy a crow-bar 
or it will go liard with,you on the day of and a dark lantern to begin business with 
trial! • again. But, Emanuel Milk way, you are a 

Out comes tbe little, careful deposit from trespasser upon the happy hunting-grounds 
the St. Lucre parochial savings bank; away of guilt; you have a gracious pardou, or, in 
goes the little family plate and the few other words, a notice to quit; you are a mis- 
jewels, and Mr. Serjeant Lungs, to the great taken culprit,a convicted impostor,anobtaiiier 
mental relief of your poor suffering family, is of criioiiial food, of criminal shelter, and of 
retained. criminal clothing, under falie preteffees. The 

Mr. Serjeant Lungs is convivial, is lazy, is criminal food is consuiped ; the criminal 
selfish, and he professes to be doubtful of the shelter must be denied to you ; aud the 
innocence of hts client. Any way, Mr. Ser- criminal .clothes must be taken from you. 
jeant Lungs does not see iu the case any Glet out —a naked savage at tlie anti- 
I splendid field for forensic display, aud, while podes. Turnkeys, and governors of penal 
, he retains the fees, he neglects to study his settlement!, however, atter all, are naen. 
brief. The seasiona commence at last, and There are no official insti-uctiona,—^you will 
several important trials come between you- bear iu mind, Mr. Emanuel Mil%way, that 

V • • . • 
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'there are no official inetnietions as to money complicated in proportion as he w civilised 
Orclothiuir,—but charity dictates what routine and refined. , . , . , ^ . 

and Tim'e’tent must deny. As a charity,— This art is a faitliinl mirrpr of national 
bear in mind, Mr. Eniamiel Milkyway* as a character, and affords a fair mdei to the 
I ehHi'ity ,—yon can be provided with a coarse degree of civilkatiou. In the lowest state of 
suit of conyict clothing, and a few shillings barbarity, the art reneeta the rudeness of the 
to convey you to the coast, where you will do people by tiie coarseness and crudity of its 
your best to find a ship, and work your way 1 products. In the most advanced states ^ it 
buck before tbe mast x)f some homeward- has a character of healthy and substantial 
bound ship to'^onr forgiving country. moderation. In the corrupt and luxurious 

Search for your deserted family in grave- phases of national decadence, it tells ^ ol the 
yaids and workhouses ; search for your for- jaded stomach and palled appetite by its pro- 
getful friends, whose memories will fail fusion of needless stimulauts, and its siiame- 
them; search’ foTiyonr little store .of hard- less waste of expensive accessories.^ It has 
earned wealth, and find it scattered to the legal its own physiognomy, which the wise may 
winds; search for your lost jio.sitiou in the decipher. Every local or national pecn- 
social scale, and find it never—flever—never. I liarity is translated by a correspoiidiug oah- 

Go to “ the department Ihe turkey-car-1 nary variation. Tho ethnology of the art huH, 
peted rooms; the office; the section of Govern-1 perhaps, never yet been sufficiently studied 
ment thaV represents the society that h;is j from this philosophical point of view ; he 
injured you—and ask for coinpeus.ation.' that would eider upon the task, must needs 
Your first application shall be treated with ■'imssess a catliolic taste, and a good digestion, 
respectful condolence ; your second with ill-; Ho must We prepared to partake, with 
concealed impatience; your third with (ri)en' Southey, of squab-pie iu Devonshire ; sheop’s- 
dissatisfaotion and contempt; your fourth , head with the hair on, in Scotland, ami po- 
witli a enrt refusal of admittance from the’i latoes roasted ou the heartli in Ireland; 
hall-porter of “ the department.” | hogs with the French, pickled herrings with 

Take to drinking, Mr. Milkywav, and ■ tlic Dutch, sour krout with the Germans, 
become an object to b'e preached to by virtuous' maccaroni with i he Italians, horae-flesli with 
toetolallers who have never suffered tenipta-, the Tartars, ass-flesh with the I’ersians, dogs 
tion or grievous wrong; tiiketotliecomforting^,with the ^Norlh-Wenterii AmericHii InJiatis, 
deluBloTiR of matluess, Mr. Milky way, rind' curry with the Asiatic East Indiiuis, oirda- 
beconie au iumalc of a pauper lunatio awyluni.; neats with tho (.Jhinese, mutton roastetl with 
Wliile every placeman is provided with amplac honoy with tlio Turks, pismire-cakes on the 
comfort, in the shape of an annual pension or Orinoco, and turtle and venison with the 
a commuted grant, when the scythe of reform Lord Mayor. AU tlie.se are national and 
can no longer be prevented from cutting him cbaracLoristic, aud therefore fo lie appreciated, 
down, the victim of mistation identity on tho Certainly, if anylhiim were ever thoroughly 
part of the State must sull’cr in heart-broken j cbaracteristic of Old England it is her world- 
silcnce. I fumoua roast beetf. We have fca.sted on it at 

The case, of Mr. Milky way, is not an iniagi-1 home, and boasted if it abroad, iinlil ros- 

naty creation of fancy, ifor an individual j bif has hi’come a sound familiar to eoiiti- 

_I_ 1.^1 __:__ #» 1 . 1 .an.i*ct A enrh nf nwiftiivni lirh.mi. 


quiescence of the Honourable Mr. Walpole, very near to our heart. A cherished tradi- 
for stating that scarcely a day p.xs.se3 tluit tion defiendent, in no small measure, upon 
the Home Office -does not become cogfiisant the fiction of the regimental bandmaster’s^ 
of some fresh case of mistaken identity similar had taught us to trace a special counectiqn 
to yoor own. between our favourite soldier and our fa- 

_ voiirite food : the British gi'enaclier Jias been 

fondly looked upon as, in some sort, an incar- 
TUE BOltBB BEEF OF OLD ENOLANP. nation of the roast beef of Old England. 

The art of cooking is so ess8nti.al and so lusuiar vanity has willingly connected 


universal a characteristic of our race, thiU it our military supremacy with the sii))posed 
has been held to establish a boundary between superiority of our national diet; and, when 
ujanandtbeloweraiiimals. Itliosbeendeclared {.Hogarth exhibited the stalwart grenadier 


sufficient to establish a difference between 
a man anti a monkey, to say that the one is 


aiiB fffie other is not a cooking animal. For,' half-.starved juicy-mouthed cuirassiers, who 
.tEs the philosophers argue, cooking is not a! looked pitifully at their bouilli, this was 
mere instinct, it is an act of reason, involving! accepted as a witty and pleasing Ulustration 
intellectual effort, and tbe accomtilishraeut of j of one of the circumstances which mainly 
complicated and intelligent acts which are' contributed to turn the scale iu our favour 
Above the capacity of any other tfian human at Waterloo. We have only recently been 
creatures. These eulinai'y processes are iu awakened from this tfelnsiou by the revela- 
vogue wherevei* man is found, aud they aretions of the Army Simitaiy Commission. 


/■mere instinct, it is an act of reason, involving 
intellectual effort, and tbe accomplisbraeut of 
complicated and intelligent acts wbicb are 


making a hd-orty meal off a baron of beef 
flone to a turn, in the presence of several 
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the picture is a pure fiction^ the bniielcss to the hamls of these exp^ienced choiuista' 
fabric uf anationuj dreaiu ; the favourite air who alone are qualified to decide upon Ihie 
of our array is. nothing more than a bitter point. Christison, Lyon Playfiiir, Laokester, 
sarcasm; the fire with which they are wont and Forbes Wateon have investigated thi» 
to play, Oh, the Roast Beef of old England, subject with great care and skill; and all 
is due to hungry longing ratlier than to dietary lists intended for r^ulating the-food 
gratified satiety ; for tliey may well be sup- of the soldiery should from time to time be 
posed to yearn for this luxury, the more,,revised by tliem. A practical proof of tlie. 
earnestly that they are never indulged in the necessity for such supervision was seen in thw ■ 
llavour of it. Roast beef is to bo bad any- course of the late inquiry liefore the Army 
where except among the Household Brigade. Sanatory Oomnussiouers. Sir tTarnes Tulloch 
It may be had on the boulevards, at Berlin, or —intimately acquainted with the habits and 
in Kamtschatka, but not at the Wellington wants of the British soldier—liad observed 
Barracks or at Fort Pitt—not even by day. the nutritive deficiencies of the existing scale 
It might be had by any one else, but not by of diet, and drew U}> a now scale, which ho 
our soldiers. These unfortunate victim# of subiuitted to tiie a[iproval of tlie Commis- 
routhie have been coudeiuued to a penal diet j siouers.' Dr. •C'hristisuu was requested to 
of everlastiug boiled meat. That ver-'bouilli report upon the dietetic value of this table, 
whicli excited our national contempt, has been ! and his chemical knowledge enabled him to ■ 
made the means of our humiliation, and the j point out grave deticiencies in tlus*h.iueiuled 
instrument of dietetic tortui'e to our army. < jiropositiun, and to suggest alterations which 
Tlie witches at the Horse Guards have have been adopted. In illustration of this 
tlirown a spell into this seething cauldron, kind of error, it sliouhl not be forgotten that 
which has, indeed, cast an evil ajtell over its the dieUmy of British convicts was but lately 
victims'. It is a marvellous revelation of the ; foiuni to be superior to tiiat of Brilisli sailors 
depths of unfathomable stupidity and sadden-' .and sohliera ; and that even the sailors were 
ing ignorance which lie hidden, in utlicial, better fed when idling in jiort tlian when 
• obscurity. The merest tyro in dietetics suliject to tlie wear and tear of full employ- 
kuows the necessity of variation in daily' meut in tlieir laborious vocation, 
rations, and is aware of .tlm siekeui^g in- 

:dueiu'e ot monotony, , ^ ——- 

Even if boiling were the best manner of j WALKER. 

cooking meaf^ it is indefensible to make it "- 

the sole method of dressing it; but, for It is well known that the meaning of many 
ordinary purposes, it is tlie worst. The words has altered considerably since they 
salts and juiees of the meat are dissolved out! were first introduced into tlie English 
in the water, tlie^ibre is rendered more or language ; indeed, this fact has been full}’'and 
lcs.s sodden and tasteless, while it loses no cleverly illustrated in the arguments whicJi 
small portion of its value by the abstraction ! have been recently heard Jii favour of a new 
of its mineral elements. In »rja8tlng, on the , translation of the Bible ; but, perhaps, it is 
contraiy, not only are fliese salts retained, I not so well known that the pronunciation has 
but new savoury principles are developed, been susceptible ofs’ipnil eliaiiges. « 

wliicb, in exciting the ajqietite, add^ to the I We can obtain an excellent idea of the un¬ 
potency of the gastric juice secreted, ami aid I settled state of pronunciation at the eom- 
iu tlie belter digestion of the food.*' Yet our; meueement of the jireseut century, by dip- 
soldiers have been literally nauseated by the ping into one of the first editions of Walker, 
incessant repetition of this tasteless bouilli, whom we hud la\ iug down the law in a very 
which sickened them wlien in health, and quaint and querulous manlier. Bememberiug 
delayed tiieir convalescence after disease, the ver/pariial spread of ediicat ion in Walker'» 
Glad we are,—and every man of patriotism time, we must not be surprised to find no 
and intelligence must share this feeling— more than lew really correct speakers; still 
that the practical skill of practical cooks we should hardly have expected that he 
has been calkid in, to put an end to this would have met with so many difficulties us 
state of things. But we would have science he complains of. 

as well as art enlisted in this cause: the He tells us that there are “ coxcomiis in 
skill of the artist lies in the capacity wliiuli pronunciation who would carry distiiictioua 
he shows for dealing with his material; farther tlian they ought io go.” That the 
his knowledge of flavours and textures; rule for the adaptation of a word was, 
his ingenuity in combination ; his mastery that it should be prouuuucedkin direit ojipo- 
over the influences of heat, water, and sitiou to the rules of our Liugiuige. The 
air. But the question of the nutritive stage was constantly i'utrodiicing innovations 
value of the various articles which should be not at ail agreeable to Walker, and the 
imported into the military dietary ; the House of Commons was guilty of similar bar- 
due admixture of nitrogenous with carbonar barities. Foets, he alluivs, sheuld have a 
ceous varieties of food, should be entrusted certain licence ; but they who, when tortured- 

*lifiVthTIk;do on Commdh Cfookory m Hoiullldd ^ ‘<'‘'^“'•6 a word to ease 

Words, Mo. ;iUi, piigiii 2 , 1 theuselve^ ^'0 generally guilty oi one part 
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only of the cruelty of Procrdstes; and that is 
6 f shortening such words as are too long fur 
their verse. In this way Cowley crushed 
many words, and Milton did the same in in- 
nuinorablo instances. Spencer corrupted 
words for rhyme, and was imitated by 
Pryden. All these causes together, rendered i 
the English language in such 41 ruinous con¬ 
dition, that Walker burst out into the 
following patlietic lamentation: “ How hard 
is the fate of an Englishman, who, to write 
and speak his own language properly, must 
not only understand French, Latin, and 
Greek, but Hebrew, also ! ” 

In this forlorn state of things, Walker 
urged the reader of his Pronuuncing Dic- 
tiouary, to adhere iis closely,as jwssible to 
antiquity; but bis favourite weapon against 
the perverse independence, prevalent in 
orthotipia^l matters was the analogy of the 
language. 

Antiquity is argued to be in favour of 
pronouncing Jiaisins, Eoeains; because Shake¬ 
speare made Falstatf tell Prince Henry, when , 
asked to give reasons for his conduct that 
“ if raisins were as plentiful as blackberries 
he would not give him one upon compul¬ 
sion.” Walker thinks this ])rovea reesins 
to have been the usual pronunciation ini 
Queen Elizabeth’s time,therefore in departing' 
from that we destroy tlm wit of Shakespeare.! 
We are further iiiformed that Sberidau was 
the first to introduce our jireseut proiiuu- 
oiation of the word. It is not an unnatural 
valuation for an Irislinian. 

Another pun of Shakespeare’s is considered 
indisputable proof that Home was 1!ooni, in 
his time.' Tlie proiiuncialion of this word ^ 
gives our author no trouble. It was irrovo-; 
oably fixed; he traces it from Elizabeth ^tq, 
Amie, and then to Pope, who rhymes it to 
dgoiii. Pope does not eiijfy indemnity from 
tlie accusation of torture ascribed to otlier, 
jweta. Indeed, if some words were sounded 
now, as they appear to have been .spoken in the ■ 
Augustiui ago of literature, they would fall on 
the ear disconlautly. Rhymes continually 
recur in -the poems of .Drydcii, Pope, Gay, ^ 
and especially iii the prologues and ejJilognos | 
to the plays of that time, which lead to tho| 
belief (“Kiii^ not being,” according to Byron,' 
“more imperative than rhymes”) that, for! 
instance, Are was commonly pronounced ns 
if it were written Air. 'riiese lines ai-e from. 
Drydcii’s Eleonora: j 

Scarcely ulio knew tliaLsho w.ia great or fair, 1 

Or wicr, bryonil what other woinrn a'rc. 

Or (wliiol^U hi'ticr^ knew, hut never durst compare. 

Again; 

For »uch vicissitudes in TTcaven there are. 

Id praise altcniate, and allcriiatn pinyer. 

i 

Player is also made to rhyme, very; 
generally, to such sounds. In the prologue! 
to Steele’s Funeral, or Oriel k la Mode, we 
ore told: I 


All that now, or please, or fright the fiur, 

' May be perlomicd without a writer's care,' 

And is the skill of carpenter, nut ]dayer. 

We should .be startled to hear a well- 
educated person of to-day pronounce Oil, He; 
yet rhymes of that kind abound. Pope, in 
the first part of his essay on Satire, writes 
/hns ; 

Cunning evades, securely wrapt in wiles. 

And h'urce, strong-sinewed, rends the unequal toils. 

True, that further ou Pope makes the same 
word rhyme to Hoyle. But, in the epilogue 
to the play we have mcntiuued above, and in 
other poems too numerous to quote from, we 
havfi similar discords; 

He’d sing what hovering Fate attends our Isle, 

And from base pleasure rouse from glorious toil. 

Whatever may have been Walker’s opinion 
ou such euphonies by these poets, he is not 
uniformly submissive—being a very fickle iwr- 
son—to Shakespeare. He recominemls ns in 
stieh sentences as “sleeping within mine 
orchard,” to change the mine to my. He thinks 
whenever “mine occurs we have a formality, 
stateliness, and uncouthuess of sound pecu¬ 
liarly unpleasant to the ear.” We must there¬ 
fore lie, facetiously, says, “ pronounce it 
min ; Jmt, by thus mincing tlie matter (if 
the pun will be pardoned), we mutilate Die 
word, and leave it more disagreeable to ilie 
car than before.” Otherwise we must make 
the alteration he suggests. 

Antiquity again exerts its claim to be 
rcmi'iubered in the first syllable of Chamber, 
which used universally to ]jo pronounced to 
rliyiuo with Psalm. It has bceu gradually 
narrowing to the slender sound in came, and 
thereby militates against the laws of sylla¬ 
bication. Walker Is not surprised at it, 
however ^ for, if two such words as Cam and 
Bridge could not resist the force of custom 
which for so many years reduced them 
to Oamebridge, why should we wonder that 
Chamber and Cambrick, or Tynemouth and 
Teignmouth, should yield to the same unre¬ 
lenting tyrant 7 

Walker declares that custom had also 
made it so usual to say Sparrow-grass, that 
A-sparagus has an air of stifiuess and pedantry. 
This, of cotrrse, drives our author td despair; 
and so does the pronunciation gf Cucumber, 
“which is too firmly fixed in its sound of 
Cowcuiuber, to be altered.” He 1 im a gleam 
of hope that Radish may retain its correct 
sound. This word is commonly but corruptly 
pronounced, as if written Reddish, “ The de¬ 
viation is but small; nor do I think it so in¬ 
corrigible as that of its brother esculents, 
the sparrow-grass and cowcumber just men¬ 
tioned.” Not an inapt accoinpauimeut to 
these esculents is Sausage, which Sheridan 
prefers pronouncing Sassidge; nor is he uu- 
snppoi'ted in his peculiarity. Still Walker 
considers it vulgar and not agreeable to best 
usage. 
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The analogy of the lan^tage appears to 
great advantage in the following: “ Polite 
speakei-s interpose a sound like the letter y 
between g and a iu garden, which coalesces 
with both, and gives a mellowness to the 
sound. Thus, A Garden, pronounced in this 
manner, is nearly similar to the two words,— 
egg and yarden united into Egg-yarden.” To 
our more modern ears the effect of Tennysou’l 
melodious appeal, “Come into the gheyarden, 
Maud,” would be considerably marred by 
this polite pronunciation. The same rule 
applies to Guard, Guile, Guardiau, Gild and 
Guilt, all of which necessarily admit of the e 
sound between hard g and i, or we cannot pro¬ 
nounce them. Kind, Sky, and others are 
changed by the same coalition into Key-indo 
and Skey-eye. Nor is this a fanciful pecu¬ 
liarity ; but a misprouunciatiou aritiiig from 
euphony, and the analogy of the language. 

On the word Corruptible we find some 
very pnugent remarks. .Walker complains! 
that, “ Some affected speakers have done all 
in their power to remove the accent of tliis 
word from the second to the first syllable. 
Thanks to the dilliculty of pronouncing it in 
this iiuinner, they have not yet effected their. 
pnri) 08 e. Those who have the least regard j 
for the sound of their language ought toj 
resist this novelty with all their might; for, j 
if it once gain ground, it is sure to triumph. [ 
Tlie difficulty of pronouncing it, and the ill -1 
sound it lu-oduces will recomnie.ud it to the i 
fashionable world, who are as proud to dis- j 
tinguish themselves by an oddity iu language j 
a« in dress.” The grave lexicographer found; 
other things requiring censure besides mis-j 
pronunciation. 

A Wound should be pronounced a Wowned. 
“ Indeed, to pronounce it otherwise, is acapri-, 
cions novelty received’ among the polite 
world, probably from an affectation of the 
■french sound. I think it ought to be utterly 
banished. But where is the man bold enough 
to risk the imputJition of vulgarity by such | 
an expulsion 1 ” The author of 

"Nuw Blood Eliza on the wood-crown’d Iieiglits.” 

was evidently of Walker’s opinion. We 
can now appreciate how Eliza, 

. “ Bulking to the grourdy 

Kiss'd licr deaf babe regardless of the wownd.” 

• 

Before, the tvant of rhyme sadly damaged 
,the effect. There must have been, besides 
the before-mentioned privilege of torture, 
more facilities for rhyming generally; for, 
was it not most correct to pronounce Dover 
Duvver ; and can we not see at a glance how 
nicely that comes in with Lover ? 

Tlie stage would pronounce Fierce, 
Ferse; this is slightly defended as being 
“philosophically right,though grammatically 
improper; because a short sound denotes a 
rapid and violeut emotion.” But when the 
same authority takes wpou itself to transform 
Sigh into Sithe, we are assured it is a 


“perfect oddity in the language.” Walkw 
receives our full concurrence when he re¬ 
marks, that “it is not easy to conjecture what 
could be the reason of this departure from 
analogy.” “Some afiected a])eaker8 on the 
English stage pronounce the first syllable of 
Confidant like Cone; ” and, as oai” pro- 
sent pronunciaj'ion of Conquer “is in fuU 
possession of the stage, there is but little 
hope of a change. It Is a wanton departure 
from our own analogy to tliat of tlie French." 
It ought, decidedly, Mr. Walker thinks, to- 
be Conkwer. The word Haunt “ was in quiet 
jiossession of its true sound ti],l a dramatic 
piece made its appe.arancc; which, to tlie 
surprise of tlioae who h.ad heai’d the language 
spoken half aMntury, was, by some speakers, 
called ‘ The Hawn ted 'J’ower.’ This pro¬ 
nunciation is not agreeable to analogy,”—- 
but is, nevertheless, agreeable to most modem 
culloquists, who persist in retaining it. 

Garrick receives a decided conipliineut, or 
rather, perhaps, a forced submission—owing 
to his great ])opularity—from our author; 
who, ill delerenco to liini, marks Bowl as we 
pronounce it now; “though the least ana¬ 
logical. Itesjicctable speakers make it rhyme 
with Howl." Gariick also pronounced bourne 
to rhyme with mourn. Tills is agreeable to 
Walker; for lie “is also fortified by the 
suffrages of Mr. Elpliinstone, Mr. Nares, Mr. 
Smith.” And, we may again add,by those of 
our English public in general. 

Now for a speeimeu of the erratic genius 
of the House of Commons. “ Some I'cspect- 
able spe.akers there pronounce the e in the 
first syllable of legislature, as if written 
leegislatiire, and think they are wonderfully 
correct iu doing so.” And why was it that 
Fashion would always feel itself obleegcd 1 
Why will it go to the Darby, hilht with the 
Biu’kley hounds, and call a Clerk a Clark I 
AVaiker ohserves, 'that the speakers to wlRiu 
he allude-) may have been natives of the 
Modern Athens; or, that the sound of vowels 
iu the Scutch maimer was perhaps a little 
H la mode, lie tells us in a note on High¬ 
lander, tliat “ we sumeliiiios hear a most 
absurd pronunciation of this word taken from 
the Scotch, as if written Heelauder. It is 
curious to observe, tliat while the Scotch are 
endeavouring to leave their own prounucia- 
tiou, and adopt that of the English, there are 
some English so capricious as to quit their 
own pronunciation, and ado])t that which the 
Scotch strive carefuily to avoid.” 

AVe can echo the fervent desire of Walker 
to give the full sound to the first syllable 
of Soldier. The word was. iu his time, pro¬ 
nounced So-ger. “ Mr. Johnson leaves out 
the 1; but 1 have ficquoutly had occasion 
to differ from this gentleman, and in this I 
do devoutly.” 

“ The general pronunciation of the polite 
and learned world,” iu all words ending in 
asB, auoVv as pass, glass, &c., was to rhyme 
I with gas; “ every correct ear would be dis- 
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(tnftied at giving the a in tb^iie words ths 'tban a dislike to tbe Frencb words,, that 
full long sound of the a in father.” didtresses Walker. Thus; “ the vanity of 

Besides tbe sin of mispronouncing esta- appearing polite keeps Enyirons still in 
blished wolds, Walker finds bis public indnlg* the French pronanciation ; but, it is im> 
ing in the equally troublesome crime of making possible for a mere Englisiiman to pronounce 
additions. These were sources of renewed it fashionably.” Againsometimes a mere 
gi’ief. The House of Commons ninat have been Englisiiman exposea himself ' to lauchter 
genial soil for word-coinage, for we ore told by trying to give the nasal sound in 
that IiTelevant was one of their annual ^Envelope. Some military coxcombs have 
productions ^ indeed. Walker becomes grimly endeavoured to introduce the Freucli pro- 
facetious about the House generally. There, .nunciation of the word Defile.” In Poltroon, 
he says, new words and money-bills naturally we have “one of those half French and. half 
originate. Ho considers Irrelevant a pedantic English words, that show at once our desire 
incumbrance to the language. Inimical was to imitate tlie nasal vowel, and onr incapacity 
another of these productions ; “ the great to do it properly.” About Truffles wo are 
recommendation being, tliat it is pronounced tolAtliat, “ we seem.inclined rather to part 
in direct opposition to the ru^s of our own with a hundred letters, than give up the 
language.” sniallost tendency to a foreign proniin- 

We owe many other new words to otiier elation.” The last syllable of Eclaircissemunt 
sources:-|rtlio public’ear being one. To “presents an insuperable ditlioulty." We 
this neglfioted organ we are indebted for ai*e not even to endeavour to attempt it, but 
Intrusive ; an adjective tliat perhaps, may be arc to pronounce it “ like an English word at 
considered ns appertaining properly to that once, rather than imitate the French sound 
important abstraction. awkwardly." Tl>c French sound in Tour is 

Veterinary was in only one dictionary very ranch disliked. Walker says, “ray 
before Walker; but, he adopted this experience fails m.e, if this word is not slowly 
word from a prospect of its becoming a pjirt conforming to tlio true English sound of the 
of the language, aj)d “ as a college is founded vowels heard in Thou.” But, “ the smart. * 
in Ijondon for stndylng the diseases to which traveller to France and Italy would fear we 
that useful animal is liable.” Here, by the slvould never suppose he had been out of 
way, we are left in a slight myslification ns England, wei'e he not to pronounce it so as ' 

■ to whether the college or London is the to rhyme with poor.” 
nspfnl animal alluded to. The word Sulky According to Walker, it is to the par- 
had long been a. vagabond in conversation, simony of printers that wo owe the :t.bn1ition 
and was not to be found in .any of onr die- of the final k’s in such words as domestick, 
tionuries, till it was admitted to a place in publick, fanatick, and the u’S in favor, lidnor, ,| 

Entick’s ; and, from its very frequent use, and labor. It is to Vic hoped, they find the | 

may now be considered as a denizen of the | result satisfactory. 

language. Incalculalile may be consiilored as 1 In taking leave of our amusing lexieo- 
a. revolutionary wortl, since we never heard 1 grapher, we will ^present an anecdote of She- 
of it till it%aa lately made so much use of ridau, which he iutftduces in a long note jj 

in France. Also, Paraljse: Walker says, begging us to pronounce Wind, Wyiuie, It ■ 

thff very general nso of tins word, especially must be underetood that Shei iil.an agrceil | 

since tlie French Itevolntion," seems to entitle with Walker about this word, but differed I 

I it to a place in our dictionaries.” from him with respect to Gold, which he j 

i Carica,ture was so recent an inno\'ation, would projiounce Goold. Mr. Slieridan tells ' 

that our author was obliged to give us the us that Swifi, used to jeer those who pro- li 

Ital'iaii of llarelti to explain the meaning of nounced Wind with the short i, by saying, i; 

it. Gala is another Italian arrival f and, “ I have a great minn’d to film’d why you | 

“as it is a good sounding word,.and we have prononuce it Winn’d!” An illiberal critic 
not an eqnivalltit for it, we ought to give it retorted this upon Mr. Sheridan by saying, 
the same welcome w<“ do to a rich foreigner “ If I may be so boold, I should be glad to be 
who pomes to settle among us." Swindle toold why you pronounce it Gookl! ” 

was'from Germ.iuy. “From the recent in- — -——— - 

troduction of this word, one should be led to dqwN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN, 
believe that llus country was, Idl lately, a 
stranger to this sji* riivs of fraud ; but tiiat it 

should be imporletl to us by so lionest a peojile ' There is an ingenious Dutch painter, who 
as the Germans instill more surprising.” first drew breath at Dordrecliti some two 
All foreigner are not received on the hundred years since, very cunning at his 
same amiable terms. ^ The adoption of the brush, hut with an especial turn for cainlle- 
hVench word Encore “in the theatre, does llie light effects. His name is Scalken, and his 
• English no manner of credit. Tliere, it would countrymen swear by him prodigiously; but 
be the most barbarous and ill-hi-ed proiinn- those whose line it is to talk of “their 
elation in the world to call for theiweiietitiou Corregios and stuff,” protest that he is only 
of an English song in plain English.” a tenth-rate .fellow-after all, and that his 

It is more the difficulty of pronunciation, famons candle-light effects are only so many 
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tricks and, bits rf cliarlatanry, stolen from To the open place, of wliicb towns boast at I 
the eoene-pninter s workshop. Whaterer be least one, to serve as a sort of hurly-burly | 
u* cunning centre. At this aeason shops axe «h»it, and j 

band that works Btartlingeffects. Belgian men so shop-assistants are set free to .stvell the | 

. of the brush have latterly taken heartily to the hurly-burly. Serving men aiid serving women 

same trick, if trick it l>c ; and have run contrive to be out on the loose, swelling the 
Scnlken pretty hard: though they may never i hurly-burly. It ia free time—recreation and 
hopetocomenenr that breath-bating bit of bis temporaiy saturnalia congregated round the 
that hiuigs, under safeguard of a sheet oS place, and travelling ^hop-carts of different 
glass, upon the walls of the Royal Picture sizes and reapectabilitv, some moving to and 
Museum. Half a dozen different lights are fro, some Blallomiry.'but all I’n full work. 
I)la.ying away there with a I'cality, and Heaps of Autolycuses, with tlieir padcB. 
a strange intensity that gathers the won- Heaps of buxom women in treaty with 
doring faces of the Hutch countrymen Antolyeus, who seems stiff' and unbend- 
aborft that picture before all others. Some iiig enough. Why their cheerful laut'h 
witcherj' they must think belonged t(^ the and merry railing were payment enough 
In'ush, wliiuh can reflect the dull ghiro of in all conscience. Rut the grim dirty, md 
candle-light and lantern-light, ami moon- clothesinen, ifl-e only the more surly,- and 
light, sleuliug in privily at a si<le window. will not let them have a jicupy ofl—they 
I How did these feilow.s go about their Work ? have no cousciencos, those low Hutoh- 
, —had they their models come to them of men. 

nigl)t6, and did they keep them bent there j Some of the monsters stand behind little 
for hours over a real ]>rac‘tic;al)le candlo ? travelling shops, got up with exti’aordinary 
No,-no! 'J’hey had am]>lu oj^porl unities of' gin-palace magnilicence. They shine resplen- 
i another kind, as 1 can te.-jiify, were 1 m\sclf. dent, witli little.painted casks and gilt vessels, 

minded to take a brush and set up in the | with,jars of green, red, and yellow prepar- 
Scalheii line; I had need merely to go forth ,‘itions, all making up .a dazzling sJjow. Colour ' ■ 
' ^ into the public square of any J hiteb town at seemed to be tlus grand aim ; tbougli, when 

I niglitlall, and there find prodigious candle-jit w,as considered that these were all com- 
■ liglit efleets in all varieties ready ni.-ide tojfitiires and coufoctions, and sweet, sugary 
I one’s hand. In fact, it was tlie memory of 1 drinks, for the deioctation of the jiulate, they 
I one fciich nightly stroll that'starte<l this j lost much of Iheir encouraging asjiect. Over 
I wholt'notion of Soalken and the c;uulle-liglit! head flared a lamp, which lit up the gold 
; cfi'ects. The cunning fellow was of the j and colours. Perambulating trays ou wbeeis, 

country himself (JJordrecht saw him come | set out with pink pears, green, uuripe 
ini.o tlie world) and must liave had the trick ; fruit of all qualities, hard plums and 
constantly before his eyes from the diiys wbeii j damaged peaches, went up and down in the | 

, lie was rmimiig'about, a fat, chubby, Hntcli i daik, to the peril of gazers’ limbs. They i 

I cliild. ^ _ would run you dovJii, ndthout scruple, those i 

I In most Hutch cities, as we hove seen, hucksters. Pojmlation moving to and fro, i 
j there is but small eiiterLfiiiiincnt for the j"passing each olhci’ in a chequered sort of | 

I evening hours: so the traveller, if he ho' fashion, like the chorus of the opera, only | 

I a solitaiy man, or unless he be jiartial to his; tbe.se arc but-a llingy chorus. A clingy,"“ill- j 
I own company, and be ou social terms wdtii ■ conditioned ci-ew ; saving always my little j 
hit- own tbovights, will belike enougli to be Jjiitchwonien, who here, .-is everywhere else, l 
I vraslod by slow consuming tire of ennui. No sliino out resplendently even .through the ] 

J tiiciitre, no singing place, no resource of any j darkness of the night—morning or evening, i 
; Burl, and uotliiug but the purest essence of, always the same with them—smiles, good j, 
j humdrum, save, indeed, on Sunday evenings,; hiiiuoHr,tidiness,buxomne.ss eternal! I fancy, ij 
V, lit n tln-re is abundant choice of convcnlicie j at times, if the Rev. AI r. Sterne had come this 'i 

open; and one is diivcn about from place of road, when the sentimental vein was on him, \ 

woiuliip-to ])lace of worship with very instead of taking that other lounging journey > 

jl profane notion'’of finding entertainment in through France ami Italy, he would have seen | 

ij that way; \vhich, after all, furnishes but | curious incidents to record, in connection i 

!! scanty resource, as has been shown in one of | with these same little Dutchwomen. I fear 

j| the enrliesl of tiiese papers ; saving, always, ^ vciy much that his reverence would have been | 

, when it is given to one to light on a gloi-ious taking them by tlie chin,jind getting them to j 
old organ, rolliug out full music, which ] take up tliose little rents in his holy black J 
it has been busy with for two centiiries; stockings all the day long. jl 

back. Being thus stranded, as it were,! lean see one of them iJbw at ibat same it 
and driven in upon himself, when night;Sc!t.lkennight-soene,whohasjustBetdownher 
has fallen, what has the traveller before him j two pails, one on each side of her, to have a | 
but sheer sleep, if he can compass it, or screed with two heavy s.ailors. Two of the j 
r.athcr, lying uneasily upon his back until heaviest, weariest, hulking fellows tliat ever j 
tljc Btreet hurly-burly'begins? More sensibly', swabbed a deck ; fellows plainly, with but one jj 
lioflcvcr, ho will go forth himself, and see idea that must have been got in with heaven ji 
what deleclntlon may be gathered that way. knows bow muoh pains,—to he got Obt, or |j 

li 
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got at, with infinite trouble. She has her looking like bo many anIteeniiedl,Baechaute8- 
anus a-kiiuho, and is chaffing, as it is called^ And yet 1 am informed that our Bac- 
the heavy fellows* pleasantly. Many a chantes are innocent enough, and only in 
dimple atid many a smil^ all seen well what may be termed hoisteroits spirit^ Look 
enough by vendor's flickering lamp not a not' coldly at them. What would you 
percii of!’. The heavy fellows have not a word give to be of the company of my little 
m return, and are but a sorry match for her i Dutchwoman, and have what Samuel John- 
light persiflage ; cannot so much as get that' son, LL.1)., wonld call, a rouze, in the streets 
cue idea'of theirs into working order. 1 go rof Amsterdam ! 

round and round, in and out among the But it is tirme to have done and make 
throng. More strange figures. More peram- an end of the sketches, which have now run 
bulating shops. More market chorus from to a full dozen. It is time to put op brashes 
the opera; all to a strange mueic, too, a and sketching materials in the travelling 
ceaseless thrum-thrum. Some — the old i wallet, strap on the same securely, and be 
clothesnien ihainly—chauntlng to the tune of gone. Enough, and perhaps more than 
“P’lack! P’lack ! ” Others to a hoarse, enoggh, of Dutch brauwer festivity; of open 
croak of “ Glu-ar ! glu-ar! ” while the pink country stretching away nakedly; of polders, 
pear vendors would seem td be eternally uusavonry marshes, and even of my little 
evoking Mr. Southey’s awful creation, giving Dutchwomen. It is certainly time to have 
out “'1^^-la-ba! tha-la-ba!” with singular done. 

intensity "''of purpose. The scene is most It will be noted that nothing has been said 
curious; and 1 investigate it curiously, until I of the northern poi‘tion of the country ; that 
am brought back again to where my little rugged uncomfortable region, biirren, sandy, 
woman stands with her arms akimbo. 1 do stony, and repulsive. Where you journey on, 
really believe I sliall never set myself free of in a rude sort of char-il banc, springless, and 
these comely goddesses; these fresh and : open at the sides to the cutting blast; where, 
plump divinities. All Uirough these papers, too, are primitive hostelries, and food Of 
they nave been hovering on the margin ; liav- coarsest and simplest elements, and rougli- 


they have been hovering on the margin ; -liav- coarsest and simplest elements, and rough¬ 
ing to be kept out tyiiographically, with est aborigines in waiting; into wliieh unin- 
intiuite pains ; and here, now, at the vitiug region the present observer did not so 
. close, in the last of these sketches, has one much as attempt to make his way. 
made her way in, in spite of all caie and To cert.ain natives of this Dutch counlry 
watching. Well! after a.ll,’ti8e.asy to sneer at it has appeared that these [notes have been 
the Reverend Lawrence Sterne ; but, without wrought in anuiifair and partial spirit. Very 
walking after that divine so far as taking of wroth are our Dutchmen at what they hold 
young women under the chin, or getting to be such scurvy treatment; but the truth 
those treacherous rents in the black silk is, tltut while they are an honest, worthy, 
stocking fine-drawn, a man could have no well-intentioned, iiidustrinnis, punctnal, )iiOus, 
objection to a little sentimental work among and well-regulated people (these be handsome 
them. Nay, even for that matter of the terrasjthereai'esevei'alridiculonspoiutSahout 
stocking, I doubt not but that my little' them; iui absurd'uiental gait, as it were, which 
Dutchwoman would have been about as mu.st strike mere spectators and those who 
cunning with her needle as tiie divine’s come butdbr a short span, as very ludicrous, 
gi'isette; whom, for all her little innocent But, for setting' down au^ht in malice, espe- 
trieks, I suspect to have been a regular sly- cially as i-egards my dear Tittle Dutchwomen, 
boCts. My little woman would not have un- I vigorously deny the charge. So now, to 
derstood the reverend tourist’s nonsense; my dear Dutchwomen, let me take off my 
and if she had, would have treated him liat,—not with Monsieur Voltaire’s impudent 
to a bit of her mind, commun'cated, farewell, bat with hearty good wishes that 
perhaps, by ^eaus of a smart box on tlie their roses may bloom long! 

ear. Very siurdy little women ai-e they; ■ ^... . ' ' - 

ns nnosters and mistresses find out .about the -.rjx fiHA'DTT'G TkTr'WiC^C 

saturuaiia or fair-time. Then, with their Mlt. vHAlvLLu 

arms akimbo, they present themselves to un- WILL READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL: 
.resisting employers, and demand furlough of „ _ _ „ ^ 

at least two days; which being given or with- c^,.oi ■■ 

lield, she puts on liejr smartest gown, with all on TuunsnAv Kvenino, May sotu, his "Cricket on 

the fine golden head-gear, and is seen no Evening, mat 27 th. his " 

wore for that snail. It grieves me to set euiIi Beudma wiU oommonco at Eight cxaetly, and 
down tjial niy httle women conduct them- wiU last two hours. 

selves when thus out on the loose, in a highl'V Placks foc bauu Bbadiko:—S talls (numberod and 
indecorous faahion to wit,-rushing down the 

street furiously m droves—with hands joined, hud at iless™. Chapman .ami Mali’s, Publishers, IK, 
and SCl'eaming at the top of tiieir voice, — Plecadilly; and at St. Martlu's Ilall, Long Aom 
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The author of EBthen entered into a treaty 
-with a certain old majpciau of Cairo, by virtue 
of which the latter undertook to raise the 
devil upon a day named, and in the tombs 
near the Pyramids, for the sum of two pounds 
ten shillings, mymeut to be contingent upon 
succesB—no devil, no piastres. It muy be 
remembered that neither of the old gentle¬ 
men was time .to his a))puiutment, the 
magician, who belonged to this world ; having 
very inconsiderately died (tis the author was 
at the time informed) of the plague. Now 
I happen to know that he did not die ; 
but, having arrived at'the conclusion that he 
had made a bad Korgain, he very wisely de¬ 
termined that his Satanic Majesty should not 
be disturbed for so ridiculous a sum. To put 
the question beyond dispute, 1 am in a posi¬ 
tion to state that he is, at this present 
moment, carrying on a highly successful and 
lucrative business—in the necromantic and 
occult science liBe—within the W. division of 
the metropolitan postal district, under the 
asBunied name of Smith, and that I have 
recently beheld a few,of tBe wpuders of his 
mysterious art in that very localijry. 

Aa 1 am also impressed with .the belief 
that any effort, however humble, towards the 
advancement of science, is gratefully received 
by an inquiring public, 1 intend shortly to 
describe a few of the marvels which I there 
beheld. 

1 must premise, however, that Haroun (even 
at the risk of affording a clue to the police, I 
cannot bring myself to speak of the vene¬ 
rable'Asiatic as Smith) has maoe one altera¬ 
tion in his origihal modus o^raudi. He has 
dispensed With the boy “ without sin,” who, 
according to Mr. Lane and Lord Lindsay, 
ofliciated in Cairo, as the medium through 
which the visions invoked were communicated 
to the inquirer. This alteration has been ne¬ 
cessary, he informs me, for the very satisfac¬ 
tory reason, that the juvenile population of the 
metropolis is not calculated to afford a sulh- 
cient supply of that particular article. 

" What would }' 0 U that I should see 1 ” saM 
the voice of Haroun, to me, from the midst 
of a thick cloud of aromatic incense, which 
rendered the person of the great magician 
himself invisible. • “What, 0 inquirer 


into tlie mysteries', would you that 1 
should see ? ” 

Anxious to put his powers to a severe test 
at ouce, and instigated, moreover, by the natu¬ 
rally patriotic bias of my mind, 1 mentally 
desired that the magician’s art might discover 
to him the men most fitted to be^laced at. 
the head of the government of my beloved 
country. Hereupon, 1 said : “ O magician 1 
what do you see ? ” 

There was a panse. The silence was alone 
broken by the muttered incantations of the 
venerable wizard. 

.“ I see,—” he at length replied, “ though the 
vision revealed is somewhat dim, — I see 
three old women.” An irreverent chuckle, 
which I could not repress, had the effect 
apparently of bringing out the figures more 
distinctly, for he proceeded quickly: “ I see 
three men. The first is old and jaunty; the se¬ 
cond is old and grave; the third is old andsmaJl. 
Ld ! these are the men whom you seek ! ” 

“ But how is this, 0 magician ! ” 1 replied. 
“ Are there not twenty-six millions of inha¬ 
bitants in the laud ? and can it be that these 
three aged men only are capable of being 
placed at the head of the government of my 
beloved country ?” 

To whicii thesvoice from out the smoke 
made answer; “ It is written, there are only 
three !” 

Arguing from this lamentable and distress¬ 
ing failure, that the necromancy of Haroun 
was not calculated to throw the least glimmer 
of lig\}t upon political matters, I did not press 
him further upon that subject. 

“ What would you that I should seel” said 
the wizard (with no apparent sense of his ridi¬ 
culous failure) once more from out the cloud. 

“1 Would that you should see,” I made 
reply, " something of which all just men are 
ashamed: something (though carefully placed 
beyond the reach of our laws) which is, in its 
nature, opposed to all principles of honesty, 
and uprightness, and inith. Now, O magi¬ 
cian ! what do you see 1” t • 


“I see,” he replied, “Jlarge, handsome 
room, in which are many ycAng men, engaged 
in writing, whilst others lare occupied in 
counting piles of gold, and largo bundles of 
crisp Imnk uotea The gold and tlie notes 
are the property of the men aud women, who, 
with smlii^ feces and glad heai'ts (th^ 
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baving^ earned them hy haid and patient 
toil) cotilidiugly hand them aicroas the maho- 
(wiy counters to the young mso. Above the 
door of this room, upon theraw'offire-bneksiB 
-which are banging thare, and i*pon the boolts 
in which the young men write, appear these 
words: ‘Tiie Koyal Swyndliag and Doem 
Joint-Stock Bank.’ 

“Whilst I look, however,” the magician 
went on to say; 

“ 1 perceite that the windows of the large 
room are closed, though it is day, and that 
the men and women are crowding round the 
outer door, the better to read a paper there 
fixed. Thera is an awful, ghastly shadow of 
despair upon their faces as they read.” 

“By this, O magician! I infer that the 
Swyudling and Doem Joint-Stock Bank has 
been commercially unfortunate. Whero, 
then, is the monstrous unjust wrong which 
I want yiu to point out ?” 

“I see,” said the wizarrl in response, 

“ mwy gentlemen of irreproachable respect¬ 
ability, who are termed directors of the 
Swyndling and Doem Joint-Htock Bank; 
they live in country houses surrounded by 
undulating and well-wooded parks and ex¬ 
tensive pleasui'e-j^nnds, as befits the dignity 
of tlieir high position: they have many 
horses in their stables, which, (it is the 
womle^l prerogative of my art to reveal) 
are paid for, and supported by the moneys of 
the bank: there are miiuy dogs in their 
kennels, paid for and supported by the 
moneys of the bank: there are many 
servants in their servants'-hall, paid for and 
supported by the moneys of the bank ; there 
are many guests (alas ! that friendship can 
be bought with gold) in their magnificent 
drawing-rooms, paid for, and supporied by 
the moneys of the bank : there are pineries, 
hot-honses, mclonries, conservatories in their 
gardens: there are dKiencGs, britzskas. 

Dronghams, waggonettes, sociables, and 
family-coaches in their coach-houses: there 
are luxuries of every vaiiety, and from all 
climes; — all of which my art reveals 
to me, have been, for long years past, 
paid for, and supported by the rao^pvs of 
the bank. I see/' he went on, “bankrupt 
firms of alkdescriptions—but all wonderfully 
alike, in respect of never having been ;[ios- 
sessed of one fiirtbing of legitimate capital 
—which, hanging for years upon the verge 
of ruin, have been lavishly supported—as, 
w^t would lie the value of a director’s Mend- 
ship if they had not been }—by the moneys j 
of the bank. I see,” be continued^ speaking i 
(juiekly, asa man miglit,in treating s matter of 
BO little ilioment,f“ that the eonntry gentlemen 

_ «f irreproachabri respectability have forged 

^iMdanoe ^eets^liave paid large dividends _ __ _„ _ __ 

ftora fictitious (Aidtal, have delivered annual lost (as how could it be otherwise ?) to them, 
apeedies fuH of eloquence and lifSi and liave, | 'Ihe paupen iu tbs parish workhouse live iu 
generally, uitod up to the responaibilitLes of luxury, compared to them. The petted, 
their position, by making things as pleasant as' eberisfasd, tenderly nursed felons in tho county 
poesibla. l^is,0 feringest is what I beboid.” i gaol ate as the wdarsrs of fine liuen, who 


“But let me still better undhrstand, O 
wizard! what tlie simple meaning of this 
strange vision nua^ be. I gather that your 
supernatural art reveals to* you that the 
country gentlemen of irreproiclinbfe rexpeo- 
tahility have been living upon moneys which 
were not their own. Is this the case 1” 

“Tt is the esse.” 

f “ TJJiat they have, in fact, appropriated and 
spent caali which ianot their own ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“ That, therefore, having become amenable 
to the righteous laws, of which we nationally 
are so jiisllv proud, they have been punished 
as they well lit-serve ? Look again.” 

.pother pinch of incense ignited, and il^e 
TJlema con tinned: 

“I see abject poverty; I see hopeless 
ruin ; I see the sudden shattering of the 
hopes of many years ; I behold gaunt despair 
in slrngglea with death. Tliese arts the 
pnnibhnients which have follen upon the 
foolish men and women who confidingly 
entrusted the hard-won earnings of long 
years of toil to tlieir hands. But know, O 
inquirer into hidden things! that it is the 
special peculiarity of your social system and 
your righteous laws, that country gentlemen 
of irreproaeli.able respectability shall hot be 
shaken from their high position by such 
trifling accidents as mere misappropriation 
of other people’s money.” 

If it is neeossary to explain the mental 
process by which I arrived at the determi¬ 
nation (after the foregoing failure) to make 
one more trial of the wizaid’s skill, I may 
mention th.at I said to myself; “ We area 
great military nation. We pay I don’t know 
bow many millions a year for the snpport of 
a standing army. l.et it be my privilege 
to behold the pateropl consideration of our 
! government for their gallant and expensive 
^troops, tl at my heart may rejoice tliercat. 
Now, O wizanl! once more exert your art, 
and tell me what you see t” 

“I see,” tho voice from out the smoke 
replied, “ a long low room, wherein are many 
beds nrrunsred down either side, with very nar¬ 
row apace between each be<l. The air is thick 
and heavy. In the centre of the room there 
appears to b» a burge rough wooden though, 
from which a fetid elemd exhales, to hang 
in. dense festoons of poisonou’s vapour aronud 
the beda From out the beik'themselves 
rise other vapours, which, mingling overhead, 
distil a deadly dew upon the sleeping forms 
beneath. Ttie sleepera, I peroeive, are worn 
and prematur^y aged men, from whose the 
pith aad vigour of maakiocd have been sapped 
by the breathing of bad air, and the eating of 
anwholeBoiue foed. recognition of any 
of the oommon deeeueies of life has lung beiNi 
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fare saroplaouBly erery day, in eomparison irragulw; they^ eoffl* K1 ?b ifendow*, wd so 
to them. Deatli,—^which visits tha liooiMs of dej^rt. * 

all manner of labourers, artisans, mechanics. It would bs,a delightful prmlegB w^ we 
men of all professioHfi imd all trades, at able to. command the visioiis oi tbsni^t, and 
intervals more or less remote,—has fixed a to treat ourselvestoaqjectaclethatefiouldbe 
permiment residence amongst these men, and interesting, instructive, or m^uifioent, at w^ 
revels there, in. a rich feast of mortality. The nearest approach to this intellectual in* 
day by day. laving lazy lives, without con- dulgence- is the perusal o£ some able bo<dtj 
tinuoua occu^ration, and furnishefl with nts which, by power of its subjeot, and the 
resources whereby to nocujpy their hantki and magic ot its style, carries off the mind’t# 
heads, it is but natural to find that drunken- distant realms of space, and to %ir-vemoVed 
ness and rampant profiigacy hohi high car- eimchs of time. One particular flying dream^ 
nival an»oncst them.’^ ’"'ith which luindreds of men would l» enrap^ 

® ^ «•«<>>•. .1 _ A_J _ al_a_ _ __ 1 Jj 


scape dreams oaunoit be evoked at will; tliey wonder is, that the animaftules who creep 
return spoutmiaously, depending probably ou over ^e surfikon of this insifnii^ant particle 
certain similar conations both of mind and should be endowed'With sufficient intellectual 
body, perba]« inuluding the further cireum- power to- speculate on the nature-of the Buff 
stances of ventilation and bedding. But and die aivangement of the Universe, 
certain it is that their tfisits are capricuMiB and But human thought and ima^uation ean 


nival amongst them.’^ which luindreds of men would m enrap^ 

“ But say, 0 Haroun 1 ” I interrupted, un- tured, were they able to command it, i^^ not 
willing to hear more; “ who are tlieee men i ” a mere passing glance at things Pf the earth, 
“Theae^” said the great magician, “ar^the or at details or combinations of tilings of 
plebs for whom you pay so dearly, and who earthly semblance, but a bird’s-eye view of 
fight your battles gallantly (nothing, it ap- celestial sceuety,—of grou]i8 of worlds and 
pears, cmi ever prevent that) in all quarters constellations, such as would seiwu to convey 
of tlie globe.” some imperfect idea, less of planetary life or ita 

There Is a limit to the credulity of the minutim, confined iu its compass am narrow 
most enthusiastic inquirer into the mysteries in its scale, than of the grand plan and dispo¬ 
of eccult science, and hero for the present sition of this our corner of the universe. Let 
wait the extent of mine. us try and soar, then, in waking spirit, since 

Eiiiding that it is necessary, however, to we cannot so compel our slumbering soul^ 
offer some excuse for having mentioned the and mount far, far above that tiny, micro- 
last attempt at unposition by the pretended scopic bit of dust which the human race have 
wizard,! maystato that 1 have done so because intitled Earth. 

I fed quite confident that, even supposing for Tiny and even microscopic it really is, by 
one moment such a state of tilings to exist, comparison, although it may boast a diameter ' 
nobody could by any possibility be re- ot eight tbens.'iiid miles, or thereabouts, either 
sponsible for the fact,—nobody 1 from pole to pole, or from the equatorial sur- 

. .....face of one hemisphere to that of its anliiMKles 

A SWEEP THROUGH THE STARS. ?“ the hemisphere opposite. Jupiter alone 

- IS equal to thirteen hundred Earths; the Sun 

OxE of the most curious and pleasing deln- to a million four hundred thousand Earths; 
sions to which the soul of man is in tlie habitSiinus to eleven millions two hundred thon- 
of yielding itselffluring repose, is the frequent' sand of the same. But all that enormous 
dream in which tlie sleeping individual fancies' mass of matter is nothing—still by compa- 
liimself gifted with the power of flight. He | rison. Regard the firmament of Heaven 
is uplifted from the gropid, & if in a buoyant ^during any cleiir, cloudless, moonless night; 
medium, and glides without au effqrt through: the deep-bluo vault is scattered with stars, in 
the scenes of an ever-varying panosama. He] numlier jirodigioui, wonderful._ Who can 4ell 
skims over the surface of azure seas; he ^ their multitude} J’^oman living; and it is 
traverses the glades of tropicid fnrtsts ; he probable that no man will ever live who can. 
passes within sight of Alpine chains of rock Eortheyare supposed to be infinite; in number 
and mountain ; ne leaves ordinary combina- alisolutely withont limit or end. More 
tiouB of landscape bebiud him, and enters than twenty thousand stars are already regis- 
some valley wlmse paradisaical loveliness has tered jn our catalogues. William HerschelT, 
no existing type amongst earthly realities.! while observing certain portions of the Milky 
He even feels a semi-consciousness that pic- Way, saw more than fifty thousand stars pass 
tures of such surpassing beauty are but visions, over the field of his telescope, daring a single 
after all; and he makes an effort, in conse- hour, in a strip of sky only two d^rees ia 
rpience, to prevent himself from waking to breadth. Laplace admits that there may 
TOhold his homely chamber instead of the exist ten thousand million stars; he might 
brilliant phantasms of his brain. It is a have ventured to guess as far as a million 
remarkable psychological fact, tliat the same thousand million, and yet have remained 
identical scenes (which have no original typo within the truth. But the sum of the bulk 
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easily conceive that, beyond the space aecoa- 
luble # bui’ eyes or our instruments, there 
exists sfiace a hundred times, a thousand 
million times larger than it,—^than the finite 
space which our finite organs and inirtruments 
are able to iathomi When once the mind 
has thus &r climbed these lofty heights, whose 
utmost summit ‘ is inaccessible to' human 
understanding,—these elevated regions, which 
are really the mountain-peaks of truth,—it 
fiills wonder%tricken and prostrate before the 
measureless power of Him wKo planned the 
Universe, wherein, boundless as It is, perfect 
o^er reigus from a past eternity to an eter¬ 
nity to comet 

Nothing, or next to nothing, is known of 
the physic^ constitution of the stars. There 
are stars which shine with "white, bluish, 
yellowish, and reddish light respectively; 
there are single stars, like our sun; and 
there ardl> stars which go in pairs, and in 
threes, revolving roiiiid each other, or rather 
round their common centre of gravity ; it is 
as if the earth and the moon were more 
nearly equal to each other in size, and shone 
with their own instead of with borrowed 
light. 

Astronomera have succeeded, by ingenious 
means, of whose correctness thera is no 
reason to doubt, in determining the distance 
of the nearest stars. The only way in which 
we can approach to a conception of that vast 
distance is by making use of the rate at which 
light is transmitted for the measurement of 
the interval between us and them. Now, light 
travels one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
miles in a second of time, and it takes the 
nearest star more than six years and a half 
to send us its light; in other words, suppos¬ 
ing that the star were utterly annihilated, we 
should continue to see it for more than six 
years and a half after it had disappeared 
from its place in the heavens. This distonce, 
reduced arithmetically to miles, becomes a 
range of figures too long^to make any clear 
impression on the mind, so completely does it 
overstep our habitual range of numeration. 
Well, Herschell believes that certain nebulm 
must have taken as much as two Qiillion 


bly their past history rather than their pre¬ 
sent state. And now an astounding, extreme 
. idea, which stretches our thoughts in another 
direction—namely, that of infinite littleness. 
Mouneur F. Moi^o (and others with him) 
surmises that, however great may be the 
density of either solid or fluid bodies, their 
ultimate and elementary atoms are as widely 
separatedrfrom e( bh other, relatively to their 
size,' as are tl^ heavenly Wies in open 
space. *' P 

In^r ^ght tlrough the starry firmament, 
it ^ natural that we should hover, in fond 
.cdfitemplatioD, over our own home and birth- 
'i^ce, our solar system, our habitation,— 
«aith and her sister planets. There they 


drde beneath us, shining orbs, all wheeling 
In one'direction, though of Various magnitude 
and brightness, around their lordly master, 
the sun. Seen from the height < at which we 
soar, allowing a complete view at once of the 
central star and the planets in their orbits, the 
Sun looks like aglobeof fire some m and twenty 
inches in diameter; Mercury, his nearest 
^attendant, is of the modest size of a grain of 
millet; next comes "76008, the size of a pea ; 
the earth is a Uttle larger pea; Mars is a 
good-sized, nay, a large.pin’s head. The tele¬ 
scopic planets produce a dazzling effect, like 
motes of dust dancing in the sunshine ; they 
amount to, at least, some fifty or sixty small 
grains of sand. Jupiter beams like a fine 
bright orange, while Saturn rivals the mag¬ 
nitude of a billiard-ball. Uranus resembles a 
phospli orescent chen-y; Neptune might be 
takeu for a still more faintly luminous plum. 
The apparent distance between these revolv¬ 
ing orbs may be measured by 8C0i"es aud 
hundreds of yards ; while the constellations 
of fixed stars are outlying in space at such 
extreme distances, that no change in their 
aspect, no alteration in the perspective of 
their groups, is perceptible to an ordinary 
observer, if we flit from the planetary pea to 
the orange, or from the orange to the plum. 
In companionship with most of these, iire 
satellites or moons, whose dimensions are sis 
variable as those of the planets themselves, 
though we know of no moon so small as 
many of the telescopic planets. Thus, Titan, 
Saturn’s sixth satellite in point of distance, 
discovered by Huygens, is much more bulky 
than Mercury, and only a trifle smaller than 
Mars, 

Let us cautiously (for fear of burning our 
wings) approach the common centre aud parent 
of our own planetary family ; for the latest 
Bj'stera of cosmogony makes him, materutlly, 
the father*of us all. From his substance are 
believed to have been bom, at the will of the 
Great Artificer, planets, aud from them their 
satellites; from the sun, too, comets and 
afirolites. As we draw near to the mighty 
luminary, we perceive black, angular, irre¬ 
gular spots, surrounded- by a penumbra or 
half-obscure fringe with radiating puckers, 
like those of a muslin frill, ^ey contract 
and expand, opening and (losing like the 
thunderclouds observed in a stormy sky. Did 
we dare to venture nearer, we 'should find 
that theselumiuous aud flickering stripes are 
the crests of immense waves of flame, or in¬ 
candescent gas, agitated by the faeavings and 
tossings to and fro of the solar atmos{fliere. 
But the portion of the sun’s disc which iz 
exempt from spots is far from shining with 
uniform brilliancy. The ground of its patteni 
—to borrow a homely phitise—is thinly over¬ 
spread with a multitude of little black spots 
or spores, which are in a state of continual 
change, as if curdled matter, or some chemi¬ 
cal precipitate, were rising and sinking in a 
transparent fluid. We ^ almost see that an 
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eddying luminoua 'flood k intermingled and three hundred yean, to perform a eimilar' 
boiling up together •with another non-lnzp™* ^e**'*' navigation, if eailisg at the name rate, 
ouB'tide, without any actual mixture or com- round the aun. The study, ^er^ore, of 
bination of the two taking place. , solar geography, and anything like Atensive 

When the Jesuit Schemer first discovered solar travels, must be difficult undertakings 
the spots on the sun, he dared not publish ibr dwellers on the sun, unless their tdrm of 
his discovery, although he confided it to a life is very much more extended than our own. 
few of his most intimate pupila After After this, think of the magnitude of that 
repeated observations bad removed all doubt, magnificent lumiuai-y, the Itog-star, which is 
as to their existence, he consulted the Pro- calculated to be eight times as large os the 
viuoial Father of his Order, a zealous peri- sun. • 

patetic philosopher, who refused to believe in Weight, or the force of gravity, is twenty- 
auything of the kind, because Aristotle had eight times os powerful at the surface of the 
said that the sun is all over shining with sun as it is at the surface of the earth. A 
light. “I hove several times read my Aris- full-grown man, like one of ourselves, if he 
totle," he sagely observed, “ from beginning fell on the snn, from a height equal to his 
to end, and 1 can assure you that he mennons own stature, would be smashed as if he had 
not a syllable about it. Go, my son ; make thrown himself from an earthly steeple, 
yourself easy, and take it for certain that Elephants and rhinoceroses, welghing.tweiity- 
what you suppose to be spots on the sun are eight times as much as they do in their 
uotlung but flaws in your glasses, or your terrestrial haunts, would be iq^oveable ' 
eyes.” Schemer obeyed his superior’s advice, fixtures; their muscles would not serve to 
' Haid no more about the spots on the sun, stir them, were ill-luck to convey them to a 
and retired, after adinittiug that his eyes solar forest. A Daniel Lambert, sent to Die 
must be in the wrong, and Ai’istotle in the sun for exhibition, would sink to the ground, 
right. But the spots on the sun were not to and would be flattened and outspread by the 
be so put dowa A senator of Augsbourg, force of his own weight, like a loose bag of 
• named Veiser, who had heard whispers about quicksilver here. Supposing the existence of 
I the novel heresy, wrote to Galileo. The a solar population—a hyimthesis which is 
!i great astronomer replied that Scheiuer’s eyes generally accepted, and on rational grounds, 

1 were a.s good as need be, and that he himself at pi-eseut—^we must believe them to be little 
f had watched those spots for some time past, fragile creatures, with frames of the utmost 
The size of these ever-changing spots is lightness and suppleness. Tlie only bodily 
I sometimes exceedingly groat, coveiing a constitution which seems possible under the 
i superficies several times larger than the conditions in which they arc placed, is ana- 
whole Burfaco.of the earth, were it spread out logous to that with which popular imagina- 
flat, instead of being splierical. The first tion has endowed the sylphs of the air, and 
result of this <hacovery was the proof that the fairies of the wood; they must be made 
the sun, which had always been regarded as up of dew and vapour,' held together by 
))erfectly motionless in the midst of the gossamer bones, and cobweb muscles, 
universe, had a rotj|ry ibovement on it» The spots on the sun also led to the dis¬ 
own axis. By observing the time that each covery of its physical constitution. It was 
spot required to return to the saiQe a})parent found by iugeuiqus observations that those 
{Hisition, it was found that the sun pcrloriued spots are nothing else than holes through 
acompleterevolution in about five-aud-twenty which the body^^self of the luminary is 
days* and a half. Thus, the hour of a solar caught sight of. xlie sun, therefore, is corn- 
day,—which day, however, can scarcely have posed of two very difl'erent materials, namely, 
an alternation of ligl.it and dai'kne.ss, like tbe internal mass, which is a solid body, 

' OUT'S,—is equal to a wliole terrestrial day and noq-lumiuons, and black; and a superficial 
Bometbiug more. The difference gives a enveTope, which consists of a light stratum of 
slight idea of the relative magnitude of the inflamed substance, whence the star appears 
two respective glolies; time, or rather its to derive its liglit-and-beat-giviug power, 
means of meikhremeul, bears here a certain Ai^ elastic fluid, elaborated on the dark sur- 
proportioifto space. The size of the sun is face of the sun, and floating upwards through 
opjnessivo to think ofl If we suppose the the luminous coat, would force it aside tein- 
carth placed in the middle of the sun, like porarily, like the drawing back of a curtain, 
tin; kernel inside a peach, so that their two and so produce the ettect of spots. This 
centres coincided, the entire orbit of the notion gives two distinct atraoM]>heres to 
moon would lie within the solid body of the envelope the interior globe of the sun. He 
sun, abouli half-way between the centre and rejoicelli as a giant to runahis coi^se—some- 
. the surface. To comprehend the truth, wliere in the direction <■ the constcllaticm 
therefore, we must conceive a spherical mass, Hei'culcs—and bedecks liimaelf with light as 
yvhose radius stretches from the centre of the it were with a garment, ^be latest obsvrva- 
earth to twice tiio distance of the moon. A tions suggest the beliei that tlie sun has not 
vessel which 'dreumuavigates the earth in less than three distinct coats, 
three years, would require couddembly moi'e The ophiions of the learned on this curious 
than the longest human life, namely, nearly point have changed complutely and rapidly 
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Ttnranis the close of the last cental^, one ,kno\fn sonrceof heat moar«|nMem. Bat now, 

' Doctor Elliot was tried at the Old Bailey for a hold philosopher, M. Boatignj {d’Evreux), 
the murder of one Mies Bojrdell, in a fit of who backs his Uieory by fa^ mid ezperir 
jealoua rage. Hie' Mends defended him, meuts, holds tfaat the planets are 'the direct 
successfully, on tho plea of madness; they and intmediato offspring of the ann, witbodt 
brought before the jury certain ^tings, in the intervention of a blow from a comet, or a 
which the doctor maintained that the light condensation of the solar atmosphere. The 
of the sun came from w^t he called a deuse satellites, being the children of the planets^ 
and universal aurora; in slsort, an aurora 'are consequently the grandchildren of the 
borealis, which entirely surrounded the mass sun by lineal descent, 
of the Buu. ’ He also endeavoured to i»rove M. Buutigny considers the central sphere of 
tliat the suD,iD spite of the torrents of light the sun as a body in the spheroidal state, 
and heat which it imceasiiigly pours over the preserved from the action of its own blazing 
planetary system, might siUl itself enjoy so atmosphere by the property which it pos- 
niotierate a temperature at its actual surface sesses of reflecting caloric. The entire sun 
as to he habitable. A few years later, William has movement of rotation on its axis, and 
Hersoliell astonished the world by adopting every one of its atoms takes part in the same 
the crimmal lunatic’s ideas. 'He declared movement. Independent of this motion, the 
that the matter which causes the sun to sun and every one of its molecules are ani- 
shiue is neither a liquid nor an elastic fluid, mated by the vibratoiy motion observed in 
but a stratum of phosphoiic clouds floating all bodies in the spheroidal state. And now, 
in the sun’s transparent atmosphere. The let us not forget'the enormous volume of the 
lower atmosphere is not luminous, but merely sou,—so great, that all the planets and their 
reflects the light of the upper one. Arago, satellites put together scarcely make the six 
by means of polarisoopic experiments, has hnndred and fiftieth part of it. These points 
furnirtlied what is considered proof that the laid down, what more is wanted to make the 
luminous poi-tiou of the sun is of a gaseous planets to be Imrn of the sun ? Nothing but 
nature. Mr. Thomas Woods deduces, from vibrations of great force and amplitude, for 
photographic result^the probability that the the projection of a portion ol the sun’s own 
nature of the sun is analogous to that of substance beyond bis incandescent or exterior 
flame, since their results are idcutioah Each atnios[)here. Of this nature are the volcanic 
solar atmosphere, separated by a certain eruptions and the earthquakes on our own 
interval, is endowed with independent move- globe, which are propagated by vibrations, 
meuts. Tlie tiiiokness of the atmospheres is waves, or undulations. The sun having a 
estimated at between two and three thousand movement of rotation from west to east, 
miles.^ Modem science, which has swept the everything which proceeds from the sun 
inhabitants of the moon into nothingness by must have also a rotatory movement from 
Che ever iucreasine assuranoo that the moon west to east, and, moreover, a motion of pro- 
has no respirable atmosphere, has given gression in the same direction. The satellites 
almost official authority to the fact that are also ptnt and^ parcel of the sun, but su^ 
organised beings dwell on the surface of the nequently shot into rqiace by the explosive 
suii, and exist uuscorched by his ardent rays, force of the planets around wliich they now 
Buffou’s cosmological the«sry, that a comet, revolve. The moon, for instance, is the 
striking the sun obliquely, knocked off daughter of the earth. Unless the tearing 
splashes of igneous matt^of vai'ions dimen- up, and the projection of a fiortion of our 
siouB, and so produced the planets and their globe into open space be admitted, it is im- 
satellites, has long fallen into disrepute, aud possible to explain satisfactorily the liol- 
at the present day has received its death- lowing-out of tne basins which contain the 
blow, from the current belief that the ^masa oceans ; whilst it is naturally accounted for, 
of a oon^t i4 next to nothing. To this b^ admitting the projection of the forty- 
succeeded the hypothesis of Laplace, who ninth part (reckoning by bulk) of the earth!B 
maintained that our whole solar system was substance, which cast-off portion now forms 
once a vast rotatory nebula, rarefied by exces- the lunar sphere. Such explpsioiis are 
i^e heat, and whose Umits reached beyond doubtless going on at the present day in 
tlie orbit of Neptune; that the planets other worlds. When the explosions take 
were formed by the process of cooling and place in a direction which is not far from 
condensation, at the successively-outward perpendicular, the force which occasions 
bouev^y of this fiery atmosphere, from them is combined with the centrifugid force, 
sq^ of vapour that were thrown off from and the solar material may be projected in 
the plane c'm its (qaator as they gradually masses sufficiently considerable, and to dia- 
luirdened aiid ooutbacted into smaller dimon- tances sufficiently great to form the planets 
siqas. Buifficu ai^ Laplace agree on one of our system. On the other hand, when the 
point; they both ^ them make the planets explosions shoot out their charge in either of. 
proceed from the sun. Everyone is now of the other directions, the small masses whkh 
the same opinion in that respect. Nobody alone can be projected beyond the limits of 
scarcely ventures to doubt that the earth is the sun’s blazing atmoB|dmre, are thereby 
of igueous origin; and the son is the only destined to fr:avei8e the heavens in all direc- 
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UonB, and becKme -eomate, adroUtea, or aslw- 
'roids, witU orbits more or less eUiptiGal,«ad 
sometimes even inegakr, causing them to 
wander irom ^stem to ^stem. 

. Olbeni was. of opinioa that the teleseopio 
planets were simply the remains of a former 
planet which had burst into fragmmits. 
Amgo favours this opinion, whi(di receives a 
powerful corroboration from the strange foot 
related by Yarro, which appears to have 
occurred about eighteen bandit and thirty> 
oue years before the Christian era: “the 
planet .Venus was seen to change its diameter, 
Its colour, its shape, and its course.'’ The 
doubling, or division of several comets, is a 
well-observed and well-proved phenomfnon; 
bnt the most remarkable circumstance is tlie 
discovery, on the very same day of eighteen 
huudi'ed uud forty-eight, in Europe and 
America respectively, of a new satellite of 
Saturn. According to M. Eoutigny’< ideas, 
this new satellite was discovered immediately 
after its birth, or projection ; that is to'say, 
that Saturn is still agitated by grand vibra¬ 
tory movements, in which the centrifugal 
force, pieduminatos. It is scarcely possible 
to admit that Saturn, who has been con¬ 
stantly watched ever since the discovery of 
the last Batfllitc but one, should have been 
able to hide from so many prying eyes the 
new-hatched bantling, whose existence has 
beeu BO recently sigualised. 

Atirolites are presnmed to be shot out 
from volcanoes in the sun in a direction | 
parallel or obliquely inclined to its axis of 
rotation. The opinion is confirmed by the 
smallness of their size, and their property of 
being self-luramons, which is a projierty 
belonging exclusively to the sun. A meteor 
I has betm seen to appear InAlie firmament, at 
a distance double tha^ of the moon from th( 
earth, and to direct its course towards our 
planet; but, on passing in the neighbourhood 
of the moon, it described a curve convex to 
the eartli, rushed towards the moon, and dis¬ 
appeared. Its luminosity was, therefore, not 
owing to any combustion in our atmosphere. 
Aorolttes have been supposed to come from 
luuai' volcanoes; but the moern has never 
possessed volcanoes, though she has inoun- 
taiiiB in plenty, and though she lierself is of 
volcanic origiiy 

To sum up. Planets, celestial meteors, and 
idrelites, ti-e all the immediate offspring of 
the sun, as satellites arc the offspring of their 
respective plaueta Consequently, the matter 
of which our system is conqio^, must Iw 
essentiaUy of the same, or very similar nature, 
throughout. Gold m Venus would tally 
with gc4d in Jutntcr. Eimthl^ ice would be 
bomogeimous with the ice of Batura. 

But, if all the bodies of our planetary 
system are the progeny of the sun, whsnoe 
oomea the sun himself? From another 
much more voiumiuoim sun, -to whom ours 
would be unitiung but a planet, or a 
satellite merely. Ahd thria other aua ? 


From a third, vaster atilL And, after that, 
what then 4 And agaioj what then f 
To what first comnenoament can we trace 
the life, the i&ws, and Ihe movement, whidi 
the Eternal Almigfa^ Buler has ordained 
to exist throughout His CFniverae ! What¬ 
ever he may do, and wfaerewer he may seek, 
the proudest human intellect ik obliged tCt 
last to bow and wor^ip before the inoom- 
prehensible power of the Supreme Governor 
of BUDS and worlds. All we know is, that 
before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever the earth and the world were made, 
there was One who ruled from everlasting, 
and who will rule world without end. 


THf! DEVIL’S MAEK. 

On the morning of August the first, sixteen 
hundred and fourteen, the village of Ham- 
bledon was the scene of much mely bnstle 
which rallied chiefly round the dWelling of 
Master Simon, farrier, blacksmith, and wheSl- 
wiight for the township. Master Simon’s 
only daughter Rose—tne White Eoso of 
Hambledon, the folks called her—was going 
to be married that day to her cousin, Bichard 
Nicholl, who had come to Hambledon about 
a year before to work at the forge for his 
kinsman, whose strength was declining, and 
had fallen in love at once with the pretty and 
warm-hearted Eose. They were a very well- 
matched couple of young people, for if she 
was as blooming and sweet os her name, 
Richard was the goodliest man in that parish, 
and many another. She was nineteen, and 
he was twenty-six—-both of them in the full 
glow and excellence of youth. 

The forge fire was out' that morning, and 
if any traveller’s horse had chosen to cast a 
shoe near the village, he must have gone a 
couple of miles further, to Wistlebank, before 
the damage cosAd have beeu repaired* In 
Master Simon’s cottage wore collected half 
the women of thasplace, but Bose’s chamber 
was the favourite point, for there the young 
maiden's toilet was being accomplisbed W 
half-a-dozen of her particular friends. 
ougkt not to go into that mysterious sanctum, 

I know ; but for the telling of our story it is 
necessary that we should look through the 
doorway and over the heads of the crowdiug 
goBsips, and listen also to the remarks of the 
handmaidens engaged in their agreeable 
Ueks. The costume of tluwe days was not 
remarkable either for its pieturesqueness or | 
its grace; but Rose’s pfetty shape and sweet 
face were proof against its di.'rtigurements. 
Sbe stood in the eentre o^he room, fair and 
blushing, in a polecat W rematkabie stiff¬ 
ness and a bodiee of pivernatural length, 
her gold-coloured hair ro»d up elaborately, 
and a faighly-starehed rnWyiug close at hand 
to imprison her round wtiite throat. 

There was not one of the half-dozen friends * 
so beautiiirl as Rose; but one of them—the 
Ittyef it Memed—from her being the putter 
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on of the bows and decoratire paraphernalia her father, Sidiard as fine as herself, and the 
of the dress, had a singiular ooQQtenance— male friends of the family, 
cold, repellaut, and stone-grey, Ihe blaekness' Bichard received her with a fine honest 
of her eyebrows, which met and were de- blush, which was nckore softly reflected on her 
pressed over her eyes, gave her a furtive, own face; and, after a short interval, the whole 
stealthy expression, and her narrow scarlet company fell into order, two and two, to walk 
lips, while they indicated a sensual dtsposi- across the green to oUurcl^ where Parson 
tion, showed also one of cruelty and vindic- Phillips was waiting to nuury th,6 young 
tiveness. She wjas older than most of the pair. My Lady Betlinfield and two of her • 
girls, but still quite young, aud had preteu- daughters had thought right to honour the 
sioiis to beauty which she was more ready to ceremony by coming to look on from* the 
assert than othero were to allow. Everybody, elevation of the family pew^ aud afterwards 
however. Hose included, treated her with a to praise the rustic grace of the White Hose 
a certain respect, for she was waiting-woman of llambledon, .Mistress Lucy Scdiutield 
to my li^y the wife of Sir Roger Bedinfield, and her sister Elizabeth would have given 
at Hambledon Hall. Her name was Mistress half ^eir rich clothing for a tint out of her 
Gilbert, and she was reputed to possess cheeks: they were but ‘siokly young gentle- 
philters and love-oharms,wiiich*in those good women on whose complexions'Mistr.ess Gil- 
old times were held in high repute, not only bert’s various washes had no efiect at all, 
amongst silly maidens bnt oven amongst wise unless it were to make them deader and duller 
and discrec^ matrons. One charm, however, than even Nature—who coloured them in one 
Mistress Gilbert did not possess—that charm of her penurious, pallid moods—had ever in- 
whioh would have charmed Richard Nicholl's tended. 

heart out of his bosom. Her disappointed When Rose walked out of church, 'her 
hopes hart been a sly theme of talk many a pretty blue eyes downcast, and holding 
time in the village, and even Rose herself had Richard’s arm, the folks inside blessed ber 

• shared in it Possibly that was the reason softly as became the place, and those outside 

why, when Mistress Gilbert’s chilly hands gave them a cheer, after which the bells rang 
glided so stealthily about her person, a slight out a famous wedding peal. Mistress Gil- 
shiver kept running over her flesh. beirt’s clayey visage looked colder and more 

“Yon M’e cold, Iteso,” said the waiting- clayey than ever as they disappeared. Nobody 
woman ; “ shut the window, some of you. heeded her, and she did not choose to follow 
You shudder all over when you are touched.” the returning party to Master Simon’s house; 

“It can’t be that her enemy is walking but when my Lady Bedinfield, the rabble 
over the place where her grave is to be,” being dispersed, issued stately from the family 
remarked a careless young body who looked pew with her daughters behind her, she was 
straight at Mistress Gilbert, and then turned graciously told that she might walk with 
red under the cold scrutiny that she received them to the Hall. Perhaps my lady loved 
from her wuel eyes. a little gossip as much as if she were a mere 

“Rose is too good to have an enemy, common person; apd, if so, her waiting-woman 
Every one loves her,” said the waiting-woinan was just the person to gi'atify her, not being 
slowly: directly she had spoken she ap- iu the least scrupulous that her intelligence 
preached her lips to the vwhite polished should be firct rather than fiction, 
shoulder, aud blew softly at a tiny brown “Tliey are a pretty pair of lovers, I’m 
mark, and then brushed it with her hand sure, and Bose’s dress was uncommon ay 
carelessly. said Lady Bedinfield, who -had a mother’s. 

“ You will have to blow a long time before heart., 
you blow away that little mole. Mistress “Her cheek could not have looked fresher 
Gilbert," laughed RoseI was born wit4 it.” if it had been painted. Gilbert, your new 
“I mn s^prt-sighted this morning—I mis- wash for the face is quite useless;” querulously 
took it for a fly ; ” and the waiting-woman observed Mistress Elizabeth: “ 1 am sure it 
began to ai'range the starched ruff. dries the skin.” , 

Rose would have been glad to dispense “ Natural rosea have the finest bloom,” re- 

with the honour of Mistress Gilbert’s com- plied Lady Bedinfield, who had beeh a beauty 
p^y at her marriage; becauseRicliardNicboll herself, and was still a handsome woman, 
aid not like her, and also becabse the waiting- She sometimes had a little spito against her 
woman’s aspirations after the handsome daughters for being so unmanageably plain, 
young smith, offended her feminine pre- “Ilose Nicholl’s bloom looks natural,” said 
judices; but Mistress Gilbert invited herself Mistress Gilbert with an air of sarcastic re- 
for the pui^ose o St dressing the bride, aud spect; “ it looks even brighter than uaturo.” 
even lent her tast • and skill in composing “ Yon are jealous, Gubert; we know all 
. the attire to be wd .a on the occasion, so there about the young suitor’s indifference to black 
was no evading be^ cold, uncomfortable pre- eyes when blue ones are willing to shine on 
sence. When the ceremony was over in the him,” returned I^ady Bedinfield with a jolly 

* chamber, and Bose’s beauty was eclipsed as laugh—she was above caring for her waiting- 
far as it could be by ber stiff clotlimg, she woman’s feelings, and, besides, she bad just 
was ushered into the living-room; where were been touched and pleasedT by the pretty scene 
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in church. A matTif^e always refii'eshed 
her, and made, her thinfc of her own yoath. 

Mistress Gilbert’s face blni^ed lividly. 
That taunt'was not needed to increase the 
deadly hatred she had conceived for Richard 
and his young wife. She droprad behind and 
would not answer when spoken to. Lady 
Bt>diafield called to her just as they, wert 
entering the house, and said in the same tone 
of mockery: “ If Rose’s beauty is all paint, 
why don’t you put it on too, Gilbert 1 ” 

“ I did not MV it was all paint, my lady. I 
wish it were. It would be the less harm,” 
replied the waiting-woman. 

“ If it is neither Nature nor paint, wkat is 
it 1 ” asked Lady Bedinfield. 

“It is devil’s beauty. I saw his mark 
on Jier neck to-day,” said Mistress Gilbert. 

Lady Bedinfield laughed again, but this 
time in a less loud and assured manner. 
Scarcely any one in these very good old times 
was altogether free from the black plague- 
spot of superstition, and she was neither 
bettor nor wiser than her age. She entered 
her house in silence, and Mistress Gilbert, 
pacing her room that night vehemently, as a 
caged wild beast newly caught, rejoiced to 
think that she had dropped oa her rival’s 
fair tame the first deadly drop of that corro¬ 
sive poison which she hoped ere long to seo 
blacken and blast it utterly. 


The apartments of the two sisters at 
Bedinfield Hall adjoined, and Mistress Gilbert 
passed from gpe to. the other attending on 
the young ladies. There was company that 
day; especially, there was one young gallant 
named Sir Henry Cavendish, whom either 
of the girls would h»ve been proud to cap¬ 
tivate ; for, not only was he handsome, brave, 
and accomplished, but he was dlso wealthy. 
Mistress Lucy stood before her mirror, fully 
dressed; but there was dissatisfaction on 
her countenance,—she had small, delicate 
features, but her skin was cloudy, her eyes 
were' lacking in brilliance. Mistress Eliza¬ 
beth was even worse favoured; for her 
visage was long and lean as well as colour¬ 
less, and her eyes were not so perfectly set as 
they liiight have been. The waiting-woman 
had Bufi'esed something from their tongues 
that morning, as her chafed and hurried 
manner betrayed. 

“You will soon be of no mbre use to us 
than a mole, Gilbert. Can you not see how 
thick my complexion is to-day 1 ” said Mistress 
Lucy, pointing at her own reflection in the 
glass; she alwavs laid the blame of Nature’s 
defects on her ali)igail. 

“Yes, Mistress Lu(W, I see—-” she hesi¬ 
tated a minute, opened the door to look into 
the passage, and then whispered, hurriedly, 
“ I have a powder that I got from Mistress 
Turner in London; but if I let you have 
some, my lady must never know.” 

“ Ah, good Gilbert, I will not tell her 


speak low that EliEkbeth may not hear. How 
does this powder aflbet one 

“ It preserves youth, makes the skin 
smooth, and gives it a bloom like a little 
child’s ; but it is highly dangerous.” 

“ How daugerouB I Is it a poison ? ” 

Mistress Elizabeth, overhearing the mys¬ 
terious whispering, crept stealthil;^ behmd 
her door, watched through a chink, and 
listened. The arrival of Sir Henry Caven¬ 
dish had sown jealousy between the sisters. 

“It is a mineral poison; but with care 
and in very small quantities, it is safe. ^ 
111 a week you would be as ‘fair as Bose 
Nioholl ] 'Wiil you try it ? or do you fear the 
risk ?” 

“Oil wiB try it. I would try anything 
to Lave a face like the young smith’s wife; 
but promise me not to let Elizabeth have 
any.” ^ •* 

Mistress Gilbert gave the required pledge, 
and then stole away to her owu cliamber to 
fetch the powder. The watcher waited for 
her return impatiently.- "When Gilbert re¬ 
entered the room, she brought in her hand a 
small box of ebony, which she opened with a 
key attached to a chain hidden under her rolK 
Elizabeth listened breathlessly; but she 
could not quite catch all that was said. But 
she saw a small packet given to her sister, and 
by her, after a portion of its contents had been 
extracted for immediate use, deposited in her 
jewel box. How that taken out was used, she 
could nob see; for Mistress Gilbert carried it 
to where stood the ewer and basin, and 
thither Mistress Lucy went to apply it; but 
she beard the waiting-woman say, “ It will 
: sink—mingle it well with the water; ” so 
she conjectured that it was something to he 
swallowed, and determined that she herself 
would soon have a face as fair as Rose, the 
smith’s wife, if only depended on taking 
the powder hidden in the jewel-box. 

The application of the powder made no 
perceptible improvement in Mistress Lncy’d 
face that day, and Sir Henry Cavendish was 
I by no means charmed out of his senses; but, 
in the course of the week, there was certaiuly 
a change for the better, and Mistress Eliza¬ 
beth—who had not yet found an opportunity 
to lay hir hands u^n any of the powder— 
became more and more eager to profit by its 
beautifying effects. One evening Mistress 
Lucy left her chain with the jewel-box key 
fastened to it on her thble, and her sister, 
who had never ceased jLo watch, availed her¬ 
self of this cliauce to possess herself of a 
good portion of what remained of the powder. 
She immediately mixed m littlebof it with 
water, and drank it. I 

Yeiy soon she Was semi with pain, nausea, 
and sickness; but not so sfirerely as to enforce 
greater cautiop in using the powder, for she 
repeated the dose daily. She suffered, but 
her skin acquired a clearness which it had 
never worn before, and tliis would have recon¬ 
ciled her to an^hiug short of martyrdom. 
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Her store beis^, eidurtnCad, sad tfae key 
falling no more into )aer posaeaBion, she was 
obligeil for a time to desiat &«mq her be¬ 
guiling experimeata Miatrees l^icy, honr- 
ever, still steadily contmned her applicatiom, 
—she used the water in which we powder 
was dissolved as aeosu^ic,—bat, tliongh her 
com^exiou became clear, it did.aot gain the 
mncli*coveted bloom of the village smith’s 
wife. Botlf the sisters would occasionally 
visit her in her cottage, and as Base’s beauty 
was on die bludi always wlien they so 
’ honoured her, they went away each time 
more cmnlouu and more envious than before. 
At last Mistress Gilbert’s ebony box was 
empty, and no more of the powder could be 
obtained, until Sir Boger BedihBeld went, up 
to London with his family, when the cele- 
Imated Mistress Turner might be induced to 
part more at a price something like 

twice-'its weight in gold. Mistress Lucy was 
very impatient of this delay, but at leugth, 
though Mistress Turner was dien in trouble, 
for die murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the - Tower, a supply was obtained from 
another person, and the beautifying disci¬ 
pline was recommenced by the elder sister 
at once. Whether some more deadly in-1 
gredient was now mingled with it, or it was 
unskilfully prepared, or, what is still more 
probable. Mistress Lucy used it incautiously, 
and too often, it noW began to work on the 
mnseles of the face, and the miserable girl 
awoke one morning with her mouth drawn 
on one side, and frightfully dishgured. 
Mistress Gilbert, terrified at her appearance, 
and rightly attributing it to the cosmetic, to 
riiield herself from all suspicion, immediately 
exclaimed that her young lady was bewitched 
■—and, as all new or ill-understood disease 
was, in these good old times, laid to super- 
natursl influences, this waB'Yeodily believed. 
But, bewitched or poismied, poor young 
Mistress Lucy’s days of vanity were past, 
'and she would never charm Sir Heury 
Cavendish, or any my gallant, with her face 
again. Mistress ^zsbetfa vfss so much, 
shocked and grieved for soma days tha^ she 
fbiwt to ftrofit all the opportunities that, 
at this crisis,fell in bm: way for appropriating 
the powdei; and, when she. recovered her 
q>irits, and looked for it in the jewel-box, she 
found that it had been removed. At first 
die toought of frightening Mistress Gilbert 
fnto giving her some by threatening to tell 
Teid^ Bediufield; but caution interposed to 
remud her bow many petty secrets of hers 
tim "WB^ing-woman could employ against her 
tf M disjptxtid. Tlflrefore she determined to 
fil> wait until they reu rued in spring to Hamble- 
' don,, when she wowd endeavour to get at the 
preoioaB store kepf in the ebony box itaelfl 

in. 

• i Lady Bedinfleld devoted, bexeelf like a 
good mother to hw afflicted ^ugbtar; and, 
when they r^ired to their oouutry-house— 


iwherc the only aansenKOts were su^ as 
her health and ^rits were ^ too broken 
to rnijoy^-^hey ini|^ be. seen almost dMly 
wandering through the sbrultoeries together, 
or eittdng madw the trees. Poor Mistress 
Lucy could not bear to be seen by the most 
intimate frieod% or even by the villagoe; 
tand, the idea th^ itoe had been bewitohed, 
gained ground fauL 

Mistress Gilbert was one of those patient 
haters, who never balk themselves of tiitir 
reveuge by rosbiug upon it prematurely. To 
screen her own malpraoticeB, she had said at 
first, that Mistress Lucy waa bewitched; but 
it did uot occur to her then to turn this to 
the furtherance of her schemes agawiat Bose 
NichoU. One lovely June evening, however, 
in passing by the smith’s cottage, she saw a 
gathering of the village goodies, who told 
her that the White B^, her detested rival, 
had just got a little son; and, a week or 
two later, siie saw the young mother herself 
standing at her open window with the child 
in her arms, and the stalwart smith leaning 
in, making gentle paternal advances, to her 
great and laughing delight. Mistress Gil¬ 
bert’s heart felt like a lump of molten lead 
in her bosom at this picture. She stopped 
and looked at it wickedly over the hedge for 
several minutes, and then rushed rapidly 
homewards. Her plan was maturing. 

A dreadful scene greeted her when she 
arrived : the house was in an nproar. Every¬ 
body running hither and thither, calling for 
this thing ai^ that, in. frantic haste. Mistress 
Elizabeth was ill, she was dviiig—dying in 
agonies ; her shrieks could be hen^ half over 
the house. 

“She is Mieoned,” said Lady Bedinfleld, 
who was shuddering «aud weefting by her 
daughter’s writhing form but Mistress Gil¬ 
bert, bend ilig over the bed her ash-grey face, 
said: “No, 1 have seen these convulsions 
before; she is bewitohed, like Mistress Lucy.” 

Everyone in the room paused aghast with 
their remedies, but Lady Bedintiold said, 
“Who can pursue our &mily with such a 
reientlesa hatred} M%om have we any of 
us injured} There is worthy Parson Phillips 
coming to our aid; let him be admitted.” 

While the minister recited, his prayers^ 
Mistress Elizabeth died. “ She , has been 
poisoned,” he tdso observed ; but the doctor, 
not being able to name the drug that haci 
killed her, solemnly countenanced Mistress 
GUbert’s idea, that she had’ been bewitched. 
The waiting-woman was not long in discoveiv 
iug where Mistress Eiiwbeth had found her 
fatal draught Advantage had been taken of 
her absence to break open the ebony box and 
abstract the oosm^io powder. Too large an 
internal dose had done its work for ever. 

From tile time' ef her enter’s death, poor 
Mistress Lucy’s, healtk also began fast to de* 
elina. She becamesubjectjbo long fits of melan> 
choly depresakui, and more thau ever evaded 
eeeing strangers. Still ahe would go out of 
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doc»«, aad ber fkv.o«urit» baunt waa a aimny oim metnciqr. Sbe «i[|)reBMd, great commir 
knoll in the ^antatione, where aha would sit aeration for this old woraan, and. said that 
for hours with either h^ mother or Mistrem she believed many unfortunates were the 
Gilbert. Any eudden noise r eran the flight of riotiiAs of ^e malice of their eneii^ieeii nether 
a bird frma one branch to another, would than real eriminala, aa was pretended. The 
cause her to tremble oonvulsirely, as if with pricker took umbrage at thia remark, perhaps 
orsrwlielming dread; foe the poor girl liad becauae Mistreaa Gilbert’a bribe lay hearroa 
heard it aaid that aha was bewitched, an'B his conscience at the moment; and, tbiukiw 
the idea worked in her imagination until she to daunt lioae, he exclaimed, that she haraeu 
believed it. It happened one morning while was a notorious witch and evil-liver, and be 
in the wood, aa usual, that Euae NichoU— was there to prove it. 

with her baby in her arms on her way to the Bose started up j and, when the two women 
Hall, to show him to Lady Beilinfield, as she approached to lay hold on her, broke from 
Lad received commands to do—passed within iiiem, and rushed out at the door shriekiug: 
tight of Mistress Lucy aud the waiting- “ Bichard, Bichard, help mo ! ” 
woman. Bose was singing as blithely as any The hamnjer was not going in the forgo 
bird, and never noticed the two under the just then, and the smith heard her. Clutch* 
trees ; but Mistress Lucy began to shudder lag a stout cudgel, ho ran to the spot; and. 
aud cry out. while the. two assislauts decamped, he seized 

“Is it Bose NichoU that has bewitched you, the pricker in a grasp like a vice, aud, with- 
Mistress Lucyl” asketl Mistress Gilbert, out waiting for explanation, proceeded to 
earnestly. belabour him so soundly that tita miserable 

“ Yee, yea,” replied the nervous creature, oflicial w.as likely to have a skin full of 
following the retreating figure with wild sorely-acliing bones for a mouth to come, 
eyes. > When her husband paused, Bose said, 

“ I always thought so! I saw the devil’s bitterly weeping: “ He is a wiicli-finder, 
mark upon her neck tlie day she was mar- Bichard, ami declares that I am a witch. He 
ried,” cried the waiting-woman, triunii>hantly. came here to prove it. O, where, where shaU 
Wlieu they returned home, Mistress Lucy we fiy 1 You know, dear husband, that I am 
told her mother that all her deformity aud your own true wife, and no wicked witdi. 
all her present illness had been inflicted ujion Don’t you,love 1 ” Slie clung to him beseedh- 
her by the malice of Bose NichoU, the smith’s iiigly. In those good old times there were 
wife, and that the tight of her threw her into few ties of blood or of aifectiou tliat did not 
convulsions such as those in which her sister break imder this terrible accusation; but the 
died. Lady Bedinfield was troubled, but smith loved his Bose dearly ; and, having an 
suspioious. She consulted her husband, who intense antipathy to the maniphlatious of such 
was remarkame for anything rather than odious gentry as the pricker, his wrath was 
sagacity, and piroposeU to have Bose tried by so &r iacreased by the idea that they might 
one of the common prickers who made i( have been exercised on his young wife, as to 
their business to ge from place to place find it indispensable to beat him again, mid 
discovering witches mid bringing them to then to throttle him until he omifeesed that 
punishment. Sir Boger oonseutSd, and Mis- he had receiveiT a bribe from Mistresif Gil* 
tress Gilbert having undertaken to pro- bert to accuse Bose. A second shaking made 
ducB a' witch-finder, innocent, unconscious him give up the instrument with which he 
Bose was indicated to him as a suspected proposed to prick for the devil’s mark, which 
person; and, fuU of the importance of his all witches bore on tlieir persons. This 
terrible office, the primer went to the smith’s 'tiistriimeut was a steel needle witii a hoUow 
house, when he wasVt his forge. Master handle, into which it retired under very 
Simon also was away from home, and Bose, slight pressure, ooniing out again when that 
with her baby asleep in her lap, sat sewing pressure was withdrawn, so that though it 
dUigeiftly, like^lis good housewife and house- appeared to run into the flesh, it in reality, 
mother tli|^t she was. The pricker obtained did not even break the skin; an tiie devil’s 
an eiitranoe into the cottage by pleading that mark could be pricket^ as was asserted, 
be had walked far and was tiied; so Uie un- without the witoh fetiing any pain and 
suspicious Bose tode him rest himself, and without blood following toe withtlrawal of 
gave him some refreshment. Fresciitly two the needle, this ingenious ^ee of mechanism 
of.the Village women sauntered in, ostensibly answered every malicious purpose ; and, with 
to see the baby, but in reality, by pre-concert its lying witness, did totoeathi^uya poor 
with the pricket, to help in the examination, innocent wretch; who, aiwr conviction, was 
They til began to talk, and presently led the tortured into confossing e fory enormity that 
conversation round to the subject of witches the diseased imaginations 'Jf wicked or super* 
and wiu'locks. There had been many hun- stitious examiners could fevise. The smith 
dreds of wicked and cruel executions in Eng* wss something of a mechatiiotau himself 
land during recent years for the crime of and immediately discovered the secret of the 
witchcraft, and Bos^ had heard of them, like instrument, which he determined to carry to 
otoers; indeed, a witoh had beeu swum and Parson Philitps. As luck would have it, 
drowned in Hambledon mill-pond within her the minister cos^g across the green at the 
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moment, &e bniled him to come in, and 
related what had been threatened againet 
Bose. 

“ Ihese common prickers are common 
knaves, I hope you have ——the parson 
glanced signidcautly at the cudgel, as much 
as to add, “ used it well! ” The smith nodded 
affirmatively. 

The pricker was trying to sneak off, but 
Bichard stopped him, and said no—not until 
he had been before Sir Bichard Bediiifield 
and had a judicial whipping as a cheat, 
and then a dugkiug by the village folk; who 
would be glad to give him one when they 
Saw how very readily they might, any, or all 
of them, be proved witches and wizards by 
the painless trial of the pricking instrument. 
A good number of the rustics had gathered 
at a resptRtfnl distance from the cottage, 
waiting for'the issue of what was going on 
there, the news of which the two women Lad 
taken pains to spread ; and, when they saw 
the official dragged out by the smith, Parson | 
Phillips following, and Bose looking out 
from the doorway, a few of them felt glad 
that the pretty white Bose of their village 
had racAped the dangerous trial; but when 
the smith came amongst them, and exhibited 
the trick of the witchtiuder’s needle, nothing 
would satisfy them except the summary ad¬ 
ministration of justice there and then; so 
the bruised wretch was hauled off to the 
mill-pond, ducked uutil he was half-dead, 
and then driven out of tire village with 
hoots and execrations. 

Mistress Gilbert was foiled of her revenge 
for the present ; but, she said with a deadly 
tenacity : “ Though he was not a true witch- 
finder, that does not make Bose Nicholl less 
a witch.” 

And the village began tg look coldly on 
the fmith’s wife, and to avoid passing near 
her door, lest she should blight them and 
theirs with her evil eye. 


Tbb very name of witch was fatal in| 
those good old times. No one could longd^ear 
it with itilpunity; and this poor Bose well 
knew. To see herself hated and feared 
poisoned her life with a dread that the 
general feeling might extend itself to ,her 
husband, her father, and her child. Some¬ 
times she wished she were dead, as the only 
way of escajie from the indignities and 
cruelties which she had heard of as inflicted 
n^on other women, probably as iimoceut of 
vntchorafb as hei-seP. 

Six monfts a.ttJ’’ the visit of the pricker, 
Mistress Lucy Bex'ufield died; and, the old! 
veport that she |Vd been bewitched was 
revived, with the laddition that it was Bose 
Nicholl, and Bose Nicholl only, who had 
laid upon her the spells that had destroyed 
her. 

Every calamity that happened in the vil¬ 
lage was now laid to tljp. charge of the 


smith’s wife. If on old person died from age, 
Bose had bewitched him or her; ^ a baby 
perished from weidcness, Bose had bewitched 
it; if a <arop failed, Bose had bewitched the 
seed : if the com, when heavy in the ear, 
was laid by violent rain, Bose had raised tiie 
storm ; if a horse cast a shoe, Bose had be- 
v^tched the nails, or the hammer, or the 
anvil. Bose might look as innocent and 
pretty as she would, but popular superstition 
declared her to be a witch, and popular peise- 
cution used her as one. 

Mistress Gilbert scarcely found her schemas 
march so quickly as she desired; but, on un- 
expeefSd aid came to her from another 
quarter. A poor old woman at Wistlcffiauk 
was tried for witchcraft, and, under her tor¬ 
tures, she gave a list of names of persons 
whom she said she had herself seen at tils' 
Sabbath, or general meeting of witches and 
warlocks. She did not, at first, mention Bose 
Nicholl; but, the name being suggested to 
her, slie also avowed that she had seen her, 
and no later ago than the previous Friday 
night. All the accused were immediately 
arrested, and carried before Sir Boger Bedin- 
ficld, and two other magistrates as sapient 
as himself. In vain did Bichard Nicholl 
swear, that at the time his wife was stated to 
be present at the horrible mysteries of the 
witches’ Sabbath, she was sleeping comfort¬ 
ably at his side ; he was told that the devil 
deluded him by putting a semblance of her 
in her place, that he might not discover hqr 
nocturnal absences. ' The poor smith was 
nearly maddened ; but, what answer could a 
man make to magistrates, who were so 
deeply in the fiend’s confidence as to know 
qvery stratagem ha employed ; Bichard was 
persuaded of his wif#s innocence, but he 
could not prevail on others to believe in it ; 
and, though’ ParBou Phillips protested against 
the coufessious of an old woman crazed by 
pain being I’eceived as evidence against Bose 
and her so-called accomplices, no attention 
w.aa paid to his remonstrance, and they wera 
^11 confined until the day when they were to 
be tried. 

These must have been strange times 
that folks now call “ good old times; ” when 
a man, who loved his wife more fondly than 
anything else in the world, cottl4 ejaculate 
fervently, “Thank God! ” when he was told 
that she was dead. Two days after poor 
Bose was thrown into prison, J**OTon Phillips 
brought these tidings to tiie smith, and said 
that he had leave to bring her body homi^ 
and give her Christian buriu Terrified at the 
accusation brought against her, deprived of 
! her child and her husband, the young creature 
was seized with fever, and died in her prison 
—by God’s mer<w botA the parson and 
Bichard thongfat, lor she thereby escaped the 
doom of her companioss in misfurtune. 
agaiust whose names. 61^48*10 the criminal 
records of the -time, the ffital words—“con* 
vict and brynt." . , 
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maid into a paatrycot&’s and fits, may—in. 
all probability will—overturn tbe peramba*’ 
iator coutaiuaig mj two fevourite cbUdren. 
Beniedy 1 have none against the drover 
for Ilia grcffis act of carelesaneBS; but, 
when the excited animal comes to be dealt 
out in the accustomed form by ,tbe Unsns- 
pecting butcher, 1 may summoiiB tlie latter 
individual f<ci;r selling unwholesome meat, 
although it may not be so o&nsive as tliat of 
the renison which stands by its side to be 
sold at double its price. 

If the results of premeditated crime 
ate to be weighed against the results of 
accidental carelessness, it is not difficult to 
see on which side the balance^will prepon¬ 
derate, Put the army of thieves, rogues and 
vagabonds on one side, and see hOw soon 
they will outnumliered on the other by 
the thoughtless, careless people, who form 
what I consider the really dangerous classes. 
There will be eccentric traveUers who come 
down upon you in balloons in tlie darkness 
of the night; timid old men who, In the 
place of juctures bang up fire-arms which 
explode at inconvenient seasons; reckless cab¬ 
men who run over children in crowded 
streets as if they were mere chickens; forget¬ 
ful servants who leave sharp-edged pails in 
dark passages; vermin externiiiiatora wbo 
make arsenic rat-killing pies which fall in 
the way of schoolboys ; scattercrs of orange- 
peel upon public footways ; men who write 
important letters without either date or 
aduess; men wbo never fail to miss an 
appointment; men who leave open raxors in 
the way of little children; men who carry 
walking sticks under their anns to destroy 
the eyes of the unwary; and those most 
trouble-giving of all the really dangerous 
classes, the losers of rings, trinkets, purses, 
and tfia-po&nd notea Few people wbo have not 
devoted much attention to the subject can be 
aware of the vast amount of personal annoy- 
auce and inconvenience caused by the losers 
to the finders of ten-pound notes. 

I can imagine a man being driven mad by ' 
finding a. constant succession of ten-pound 
notea In ttbe first place he is put in a 
painful position when he picks up the flimsy 
treasure-trove exposed to the wonder, 
curiosity, and ignorant envy of the passer¬ 
by’ That got over, he has then to perform 
hta duty' as a citizen, having, probably, to 
bestow much reflection npon what that duty 
may be, He makes .a peraoriul communi¬ 
cation to the .authorities of the Bank of 
England; he causey several handbills to be 
> printed and'postedi^t the different station- 
houses ; and he fxxVnes au advertisement as 
neatly as. possibk^which he takes to the 
offices of the landing newspapers to be 
insetted. This is only the commencement of 
his trouble; for Uie general public are now 
aware of the fact that he has found a ten- 
pound note, and are. in posseseiou of his namd 
and address. 


29b man would believe what a number of 
persons there are in existence .belonging to 
nearly every grade of society, who suddenly 
find themselves in the positbn of losers of 
ten-pound notes. Dropping ten-pound notes 
within the area of a certwu circle, and within 
the period of a certain time, seems to be ,a 
dfcstiny as common to mtany of the human 
race ns thesmidl-pox or the measles. Settii^ 
aside the letters received from people in out- 
of-the-way parts of the country, who appear 
to have come up to London for the purpose 
of leaving a ten-pound note lying in the 
streets; tlie unfortunate finder of the trea¬ 
sure i* summoned from his bedroom in the 
morning to au interview with several of the 
must impatient and the most early-rising of 
the personal applicants. Borne ai'o indignant 
that their honour is not relied upon, and that 
they are not trusted with a sight of the 
precious document. Borne are minute in 
their narrative particulars up to the point 
when tlie note was supposed to be lost, and 
then their minds become confused, and their 
memories a perfect blank. Some indulge in 
an eloquent appeal to your feeliugs as a hus¬ 
band, a brother, an uncle, or a father of a 
numerous family. Some are legally precise, 
and serve you with a wordy and formal 
notice not to deliver up that note to anyone 
within a particular period, upon pain of pro¬ 
ceedings being institiiteil. Some are evi¬ 
dently swindlers trying to collect information 
with a view of preparing an application, 
All ibis while, perhaps, tne rightful owner 
does not come forward ; or, if,.he does, he is 
so cunningly concealed by bis own exertion^ 
that it is im[> 088 ible for you to recognise him 
amongst the mass of pretenders and mistaken 
individuals. Early in 4hs morning, in the 
middle of the day, as you are going out to 
keep a bosiubss appointment, or to take ycsir 
wife for a walk, or while you are enlertaiuing 
friends at dinner, yon are sul^ect to the 
intrusion, of candidates for the lost property ; 
and your domestic privacy, for the time 
being, is destroyed. Worried on all sides, 
from within and •withont; yonr temper 
ruffled by the circumstances in which you 
are placed ; your wife, in a moment of weak¬ 
ness, accusing you of ii^)adiai(i.us conduct in 
directing all the applications to yopr private 
house ; your rejdying angrily that you know 
how to conduct yourself in such an emer¬ 
gency (as if you had beea*in the habit of 
tiudiiig ten-pound notes from your early 
youth) ; you are tempted at last to give up 
the property to some qngrateful—and, pro¬ 
bably fictitious—owner who abuost complains 
of the amount spent in printing, and requires 
to see vouchera for all the newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

I can only regard caceless people of this 
kind with auytiiipK like patience, when 
I reflect that the treasure :iirhi<fo. they BOir > 
broadcast sometimes falls uixm fruitful 
ground. 1 am satisfied wheq, 1 imagine the 
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ten-pound note picked np the members of 
a large, struggling huasekold, who are toe 
ignorant to make much edbrt in the way of 
advertising their good fortune. After a 
short and docent period of delay, the repre¬ 
sentative of value is considei-ra to a 
member of the family. The back-rent js 
fully paid up ; the baby is treated to a new 
hat with a voluminous feather ; the youngest 
hoy is provided with a new pair of boots, and 
his old ones are half-soled and heeled ; a new 
hat is procured for £iU, and a very good 
secondhand coat for the master of the family ; 
the little account is balanced at the chand¬ 
ler's shop,, and a new liouse-brooift and 
pail are purchased to inaugurate a new 
era of cleanliness; an old shawl of tlie 
mistress is properly scoured and renovated, 
and a certain light straw-bonnet wiiich she 
had when she was married, is by tlie aid of 
eleauing and new ribbons made to look 
better than it ever did within tlie memory 
■of man; finally, the whole troop have one 
grand night of enjoyment at the loc.al 
theatres, and the balance of the treasure fono 
pound, fifteen shillings) is safely dep(>aitea in 
the parochial wivings’-bank as a reserve for 
doctoring and family exigencies. 


HAVELOK THE DANE 

Tint Normans, who brought with the Con¬ 
quest a new literature into Britain, brought 
with them no literature that was exclusively 
their own. . Being half barbarous, they had 
first settled themselves in France, among 
a people from whom they hiul much to learn, 
and while they learnt muefi, they fiirgot the 
little they had brought with them. They 
married French woluen; French motliers 
sang their own songs to the s^na of Nor¬ 
mandy. Already, under the second Duke of 
Normally, the native tongue was lost every¬ 
where, except among the men of the Bessie 
and Cotentm. It was a French languitge 
that the Norman conquerors brought over to 
Eigland. No runes were written among 
them. '■There is not to be found in all Nor¬ 
mandy a Slone inscribed in runic oharactera; 
there is no trace of a single northern saga in 
their e'sriy literature : they forgot not only 
the language, manners, history, but even the 
very wljereabuuts of their old home. Benoit 
de Salute More begins his Norman Clirouicle 
by placing Denmark at the mouth, of the- 
Danube. 

The Normans acquired in France, and 
brought over with them to England, a keen 
relish for rhymed fithliaux, or t^es and lays, 
which were recited by trouvfires (minstrels) 
in great men’s halls, and of which the recital 
was in the earliest time paid for with rich 
presents, or whit^ were sang by the guest to 
the host in acknowledgment of hospitality. 
Snch songs were firyt ol saints, afterwards 
more commonly of love and romance, some- 
timea of historj^ or even of the marvels of I 


birds, beasts, and MiooM. Chardry composed 
thousands of verses on the lives of Saint 
Josaphat and the Seven SleepOrs. Bobert 
Wace and Benott He Sainto More wrote Nor¬ 
man Chronicles; Ceoflrey (Jaimar rhymed 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons; Dourbatilt; 
turned even a law-book into ve^e. The laji 
of love and fabliaux expanded into long 
romances, and the subject of them was 
usually drawn from that which was to the 
Normans in France the especial haunt of 
fairies, the home of heroic fable, Brittany. 
Now Brittany was but an offset from Britain. 
Tims it happened that the Norman con¬ 
querors settled in England, brought to tho 
people of this counfry their own oral tra¬ 
ditions, which the Euglish afterwards ailopted 
as a written literature by the mere act of 
translation. f 

Tho moat ancient of these stories has for 
its hero the brave Havelok. Of the first, as of 
the last of our heroic tales,a Havel<»k is hero. 
The old lay of Havelok, and of the founda¬ 
tion of the port of Grimsby, was known only 
in French, until Sir Frederic Madden lighted 
on an Eiiglisl) version, which he published in 
one of the volumes of the Boxburghe Clnb. 
The story is as old as the Conquest. 

This, says tho bard, k a lay learnt from tbs 
Bretons, and he loses no time in claiming 
I part of his own dues tor telling it: ' 

At the beginning of oar tale 
Fill me a cup of full gyod ale. 

Tbo rbymc is made of Havelok, 

A staivrortliy in.au in a flock. 

He was the stalwortbest man at need 
That may riden on any steed. 

He loved God wdtli all his might. 

And holy kirk, and sooth and right. 

Tliat is the tgne to which the minstrel 
sets the story which we i-epeat in sunple 
prose, 

Athelwold, king of Engluid, liad no heir 
to his liody but an infant daugliter. Feeling 
his death draw near, he was much troubled 
because of her helplessness. He sent then 
I for tCll his earls and barons between liokeby 
and Dover, and they came before the king at 
Winchester. When they, were seated round 
about him, he told them that deaUi was near 
to him, and bade them choose among them¬ 
selves; wherefore they chose Earl Go'drich 
of Cornwall, who swore to protect the 
princess and her England till she should be 
twelve years old, and Hen to give her for a 
husband the best man in all the land. After 
tills, the King Athelwoltn.betookshiiiiself to 
prayers, perianoa, and aliks, gave away all 
before'he died, and died knented. The bells 
were rang and masses siiig, the king was 
buried, and the earl had lower in the king¬ 
dom.. He received from all an oatli of fidelity 
until the deceased king's daughter slionld 
attain her twentieth year; be sent justices 
to travel through the kingdom, appointed^ 
sherifEi and bead^ set swordsmen to kee|^ 
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the wild woods free from robbers, and had all 
things in his band. 

The king’s daughter began thrive 

And wex the 'fiureat woman olive. 

Her name was Goldeburgh. Earl Godrich 
sighed to think that she should ever be his 
mistress, and (aid to himself, 

I have a eon, a full fair knave, 

He ehall Engelaud oil have. 

He then being so resolved, and not caring 
about his oath, before he ate meat fetched 
Goldeburgh from Winchester, where she was 
royally housed, to the sea-shore at Dover, and 
there shut her up iu the castle, poorly fed 
and thinly clothed. 

Now in tfeat time it befel that there was a 
rich, strong king of Denmark, and his name 
was Birkabeyn. He was a brave knight, with 
many knights for followers,and he was fatlier 
of a son and of two daugliters, whom he 
dearly loved. He being near death, when he 
was shriven, gave to his own friend Gk>dard, 
the truest that he knew, care of his little 
children, till tlie son could wear helm on his 
head, and wield a spear as king. On altar, 
iwslls, and mass-book, Godard swore to pro¬ 
tect Denmark and the children till the boy 
became a knight. But when Birkabeyn was 
laid in his grave, Godai’d speedily took 
Havelok, the king’s heir, and his two sisters, 
Swanborow and ilelfeld, and shut them up 
where, ere tliey wore yet three winters old, 
they pined for cold and hunger. And after 
he bad taken all, he thought of further 
treachery upon the childreu. He went to 
thte tower in which they were shivering, 
Havelok, who was a bold child, came to him 
and gat on his knee. Godairl said to them, 
“ Why do you weep and howl ? ” “ Because 
we are sore hungry," said the boy. “We 
have no meat, and there are no knights to 
fetch us drink. Woe is us tliat we were 
bom ! Wellaway! is there no corn, and can¬ 
not bread be made 1 We hunger so that 
we are nearly dead." Godard paid no Heed, 
but lifted np the little maids together, green 
and bleak with hunger, as if he would dance 
them in sport, and in tliat manner he cut 
their throats. Havelok Saw it, and -he saw 
the knife at his own heart. He kneeled before 
the Judas, and gave Denmark for his life, 
offered to fly, and promised to deny his 
parentage. Godard withdrew the knife, but 
he thought. If my own childreu thrive ill, 
Ha^pflok vsrll sucked, me. I must cast him 
intff the sea, an^tic an anchor rougd his 
i^ck, Bp that he slfUl not float. 

So he sent for { fisherman that he knew, 
who would do all liis will, and said to him, 

* “Grim, thou kuowest thou art my thrall. 
Do niy w^Il, thou shalt have gold and land 
to-morrow; I will set thee free. Take this 
bhild, throw him into the sea to-night, and 
^pou my head be the siu.’i Grim took the 


child, and bound him fast with k strong line. 
'When Grim had bound him fast, he wound 
him in' Bn old cloth, stuffed a coat into his 
mouth, and carried him off on his back in a 
large black bag. 

Being come home, the fisherman told Leve, 
hjs wifr, what luck awaited them; who, 
when she heard it, started up, aud threw the 
boy down with such a bounce, that his crown 
cracked against a great stone as it lay, and 
Havelok Well might cry “Wellaway! that 
ever I was a king’s child I" So the little one 
lay until midnight, when Grim bade bis 
dame,^Leve, blow the fire, and bring a light, 
for h? must see to put his clothes on. As 
she went out to do so, she was aware of a 
great light where the child lay, aud, as it 
were, a sunbeam shining from his mouth. It 
was a light as of ten candles. “Start up, 
Grim, aud look ! Say what thiB means I ” 
Tliey unbound the child, and found a royal 
mark on his right shoulder. “Ckidwot,” 
quoth Grim, “this heir of Denmark shall bo 
a strong king, that shall have in his hand all 
Denmark and England, He shall haug 
Godard, or bury him alive.” Grim, there¬ 
fore, fell at the boy’s feet, promising to 
serve and nourish him. BVom him only 
would lie earn the gift of freedom, which he 
ouly could bestow. Then was Havelok a 
merry child ; he sat up and craved bread, 
saying, “ I am nigh dead, what for hunger, 
wbat for the bands upon my hands, and the 
coat thrust into my mouth.” Leve fetched 
him bread and cheese, butter and milk, pas¬ 
ties and flawns. Havelok ate Up a whole 
loaf, then Grim made him a fair bed, un¬ 
dressed him, aud put him to sleep. 

' In the moruing,*Qrim the fisherman went 
to Godard and said; have drowned the 
boy, having first tied an anchor round his 
neck, that ho should not float. Give me noW 
my rewai'd.” But he was sent av|ay with 
hard w’ords and tierce threats. Grim sold all 
his corn, his sheep with wool, his kine with 
horns, horse aud swine, geese and beus; he 
tried well the strength of his boat, put in a - 
good mast, strong cables, stout oars and sail, 
and when ‘there wanted not a nail more, he 
put into the boat young Havelok, tpgether 
with his own wife, her three •sons, and her 
two daughters, and escaped on the high-sea. 
"When they were a mile from land, there rose . 
a wind from the north, called bite, that drove 
them to England. 

Grim landed'in the Humber, in Lindeseye, 
right at the north endj and there he made a 
little earthen.hut for himseli^ and his house¬ 
hold, and his boat; and, because he was 
harboured there, for that reason men will, 
until doomsday, give that place the name of 
Grimsby. 

Grim was a clever fisherman, who earned 
his living well with net and hook. He made 
stout panniers, in which he and his sons 
carried their fish for sale, through town and 
country round about; and they never came 
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home without bread or dough In their shirts serve with me 1 I shall be glad to feed you, 
or coats, be^kus and corn in their bags. When for the meat is well spent that you eat." 
Grim caught the great lamprey he carried it “ Dear sir,” said Havelok, “ I ask no other 
to Lincoln, and brought home wastels, aim- hire. Give me enough to eat, and 1 will 
nels, Ivis bags full of meal and coin, neat’s fetch you fire and water; I can break sticlw, 
fiesli, sheep and swine’s flesh ; and .hemp fur kindle and blow the fire; I can cleave bli¬ 
the making of more lines. Thus, for twelve lets, skin eels, wash dishes.” Quoth th« 
winters they strove and throve ; but it cook, “ I want no more. Cki sit thou yonder, 
grieved tlie young Havelok that Grim ainf and eat bread and broth at will.” 
his sons should work to get his meat, while Havelok ate and worked. ^He carried 
he lay idle at home. He thought to himself, mighty burthens gaily; he was always blithe 
“ 1 am no longer a baby. 1 can eat more of speech ; the little children in the meadows 
than Grim gets me ; I can eat, by Heaven, took him for their playfellow ; high and low, 

{ more than Grim and all his five cliildren. I knights and children talked of ]iiB strength, 
must work for my living,—it is not a shame and of his fair form, and of his gentleness, 
to work. I will go forCh to-morrow.” e But he was almost naked. Ho had nothing 
On the morrow, when it was day, Havelok to wear but a,coat that was not worth a fir- 
set forth with a pannier ; and, for Ids load, stick. The cook, sorry for that, bought him 
he carried more fish than the other four', lie span new clothes, with hose and shoes ; and, 
bare it well, and sold it well, and brought when ho was clothed, hosed, anckshod, he 
home all the silver, for he would not aoep a was the fairest under God. At ttie Lincoln 
; farthing of it back. So he went forth every games he was taller by the shoulders than 
i day. the stoutest who came thither. 

I Now, there bofel so great a scjircity of In these days, Earl Godrich had all Eng- 
I corn and bread, that Grim could not devise laud in his 'power, and he brought into the 
I how he was to feed all in Jiis household. He town of Lincoln many earls and barons, 
was afraid on behalf of Havelok, for he was champions, bondsmen, the young aud old, the 
I* strong, and ate more than could be drawn strong aud weak. One day, the strong men 
I out of the sea. Therefore, he said, “ Havelok, in that assemblage played at putting of the 
: dear son, I ween tliat we must die, for we stone. Havelok, commanded to try his 
{ are hungering, aud have no meat. It will be strength, lifted tlie heavy stone, twelve feet 
I better for you to go hence; you know the and mure, over the heads of all the champions. 
way to the good borough of Lincoln ; thither The talk of his strength and of his meekness 
you had better go, for there lives many a travelled through all England. Godrich’s 
I good man of whom you may earn a living, knights praised it in the castle-holl, and 
liut, woe is me! You are so naked. I must Godrich, whSu he heard how perfect the 
cut you a dress,out of my sail, lest you take youth was, tlioughtto himself: “Through this 
cold.” He took the shears off the nail, aud boy 1 shall have England. I swore upon tiie 
made of the sail a coat, which Havelok put moss to my king Atbelwold that 1 would wed 
on. He had neither hose, nor shoes, nor any, his girl to the best man in idl the laud, 
other kind of garment; and barefoot he Havelok shall have Goldeburgh.” But this 
walked to'Lincoln, where ho had no friend to he thought w|^h treachery, supposing 
go to. For two days he went up*aud down Havelok to be some churl’s son who wtJuld 
jj fasting, because noliody would give him food degrade the princess from her queenly right 
for work. to possess fkigland. Therefore he brought 

On the third day he heard a call of “ Por- Goldeburgh to Liucolu with great ringing 
ters ! porters! come hither, all! ” Like a of hells, and said to her that he should give 
spark from a coal Havelok leapt forth ; ho her to the fairest man alive. She vowed, in 
shoved down nine or ten men, and pressed answar, that no man should have her but a 
forward to the cook, from whom he took the king, or a king's heir. Godrich was wroth, 
Earl’s meat that had been bought at the and warned her that she was not to be 
bridge, 'and, leaving the porters strewn queen aud lady over him, but on, the 
upon the ground, he carried the meat to morrow he should marry her to his cook’s 
the castle ; there he got a farthing wastel- knave, 

. loaf. . Next morning, when the day-bell was rung. 

Next day he looked out for the cook upon that Judas sent for Havdok, aud said: 
the Wdge, aud saw him with many fishes by “Master, wilt wive ?" 

his side, which he had bought foy the Earl of “ Nay,” quoth Havelok, “ by my life, how 
CornwaU. When he cried “ Porters! porters I should I nuuiage to keej^ wife. I cannot 
I hither! quick! ” Havelok knocked down, iced, or clothe, or shoe h4lr. I want house 
and made a heap of sixteen stout lads^ who aud cot, and stick and spro it, and bread and 
stood in his way, and took \ip on his head a cloth, except a bit of an .old 4 lil. These clothes 
full cort-luad of fish. Then he spared neither that 1 have on are ,the coj^k’s, aud I’m his 
[; toes nor heels till he came to tho castle, knave." 

where men took his burthen fr'Oin his head. ' Then Godrich beat him, threatened to hang 
The cook stood and Rooked at him, thought him,—to put out Ins eyes,—and so compelled 
him a stalwart man, and said: “ Will you him to be married. By threatening to bum 
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rad hrag', he forced also Qoldeburgh to the 
ak*r, where the two were &at loaitied bjrthe 
Ar^biehop of York. 

To save his wife from shame, and to avoid 
the manifest hatred of Godri(A, Havelok re¬ 
solved inetantly to leave Lincoln. And 
whither conld he take bis bride for food and 
shelter but to faitliful Grim and his three 
sons 1 Bo Havelok and Goldebnrgh went to 
Grimsby, where riiey found that Grim was 
dead, but his live children were living, and 
they eame out joyfully to greet their foster 
.brother, bringing him oonstant love and 
homage. Horse and cattle, boats, gold and 
silver, Grim had left them. They said,— 

We have sheep and ne have ^wine, 

. We ^vo them, lord, aud all are thine; 

Thou ihalt he lord, thou shall be sir, 

And we shall soive both thee and her. 

ft 

Their sisters should wait upon Goldebnrgh 
rad take her for their lady. -They brake 
Sticks, and they spared not goose nor heu, to 
Idake a wedding festival. 

In the night, as OoMeburgh lay sorrowing 
for her hard lot, she saw a bright light in the 
room, and found that it shone out of her hus¬ 
band’s mouth ; she s.w also a noble cross of 
red gold cm his shoulder, and heard the 
voice of an angel: “ Goldebnrgh, lay thy 
sorrow by, for Havelok, who hath es})onsed 
thee, as the fair cross betokens, is a king’s 
sou and heir. It betokens more: he shall 
have Denmark and all England. Thou shaft 
see it, queen and lady shaft thou he.” 
Then, in her gladness, she kissed Havelok 
aa he slept, and he awakening said to her, 
“ Wife, sleepest thou 1 I have been dreamitig 
a strange thing.” He bad dreamt that he 
was in Denmark, on a high hill, and saw all 
the land; that he stretched out his arms to it, 
rad^ that they grew so loqg, as to embrace it 
all, ‘and when he sought to draw his arms 
back, castles and towns clave to them, and 
keys fell at his feet. Then he dreamt that he 
crownetl the sen, and in likemauner compassed 
England. Goldeburgh mter}>reted the dream 
for him, and counselled him to go at once to 
Deumarft taking with him Grim’s threeWiis 1 
In the mOTuiug, Havelok, wlien be rose, went 
to the church and prayed for strength against 
Godard, hie sisters’ murderer ; then he told 
his bends, laid his offering upon the altar, 
and prostrated himself before the cross. 
When he went home, he found Grim’s three 
sons ready to go fkliiiig, but he called them 
to him, llobert the Itede, who was eldest, 
William Weiidatlu and Hugh Haven, told 
them his tJory ana his purpose, and promised 
each of them, if w.ey went forth as his oom- 
' pauions, ten canlcs, with their lands and 
towns. I 

Havelok and Woldeburgb, with the three 
brothe^ having reachevl Denmark, there 
travelling as strangers and foreigners, asked 
tJbbe, a great iMnieh earl, for leave to trade 
... about the country, and assured'his friendidnp 


by the gift of a gold ring. tJbbe bade him to 
meet at his castle, and there entertained well 
rad bonouiubly, both him and his wife. After 
dinner, he sent them for lodging to the house 
of the best man in the town, named ^rnard 
Brun. There, when they were set to supper, 
the house was beset by sixto strong thieves, 
^trith long knives rad swdim They broke 
the door through with a boulderstone; but 
Havelok leapt up, and taking the bar from 
the door, threw it open, pulled up Ute door¬ 
post for a weapon, and slew three at his first 
stroke. He made the right eye of the fourth 
fly out of its hole before he clapped him on 
the crown, be struck the fifth on the shouldeie, 
brake the neck of the sixth ; but they all set 
on him like dogs, and some with swords, and 
some with clubs, and some with stones, Struck 
at liiro, till from twenty wide wounds his 
blood flowed, as water foom a well. Every 
’crown that he could reach Havelock cracked, 

I and soon liad twenty dead men lying rotand 
1 him. Haven, liearing the great din, looked 
dut, and saw men beating upon Havelok os 
smiths upon an anvil. “ Hobert! William!” 
he cried, “where ore yel Gripe each of you 
a stout club, and follow me.” 

“Ya, leve, ya!” quoth Hobert soon, “We 
shall have full good light of the moon.” 

Hobertgript a staff, and William atree,aad 
Bernard held his axe, and they leapt forth like 
wild men. Tliey broke arms, they broke 
knees, they broke shanks, they broke thighs; 
they made crowns break and crack, of the 
brown and of the bJaok ; they made backs 
swell as round as bellies, and they thrashed 
the thieves as easily as childr».i that a mother 
beats. They killed the sixty one. 

Now, in the morning, when Ubbe heard of 
.this, he went to the bodies as they lay at 
Bernard’s door, aud*’to hear on the spot 
about the prowess of the stranger. A leech 
pronounced Uavelok’s wounds curable, and 
Ubbe took him to his own castle, to a room 
opening upon his own chamber. In the 
night, Ubbe saw a light bright as daylight 
shining from the chamber in which Ms guest 
lay. “At this hour,” be thought, “only 
thievesand gluttons watch. Imust go see what 
this light means.” He went into Havelok’s 
room, and saw where he slept beside Golde¬ 
burgh, the sunbeam shone out of his month, 
and as he lay half-naked, a cross on his right 
shoulder glistened like a carbuncle. Ubbe 
knew tliat these were signs of royally, and ' 
when he looked closely at the sleeper^ face, 
lie know also that he was King Birkabeyn’s, 
son, for never was there in Denmark like¬ 
ness between brothers greater than that 
between Birkabeyn and his heir. He fell at 
Ills feet and kissed them, toes, nails, limbs, 
a hemdred times, till Havelok awakened, and 
suspecting treachery, could hear his acknow¬ 
ledgment of featty. On the morrow he 
would knight him,—on the morrow homage 
siiould be paid to him<.from all the country 
ronud. lu the momtug, therefore, Ubbe 
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sammoued all the people, told -tlietn the tale 
of Havelok, and of the ti’eachery of Oodard, 
and liras first to bow the knee to him. All 
the barons, thanes, and knights who were 
in that town, served Havelok. Tlien XJbbe, 
whose power was known' and dreaded 
throngliout Denmark, wrote for and wide to 
summon knighta and sherifiSs; and when tb^ 
were assembled at his castle, he pi-eseiited to 
them their kin^ son. .So Havelok was 
made king of Denraarl^ and there was 
ioosling, wrestling, putting of the stone, 
harping, piping, and romance-reading. Qests 
were suiig, and gleemcn played upon the 
tabor, and the boars were hnnted. There 
was a feast for forty days; the king<taade 
Bobert a knight, and ‘William Wendath, and 
Hngli Haven, be made them all three barons 
wiih land, and twenty knights each for 
attendiinoe. 

Then the good King Havelok and his 
barons swore an oath that they would find 
Godard, and Bobert was the first who came 
upon his track. Godard fonght teiwibly, and 
alter his own knights had fied from him, he 
slew and wounded twelve of the king’s men. 

. But he was taken and bound, roaring as a 
bull tied up to await the figlit with dogs. 
Havelok delivered him for trial to Ubbe and 
a council of the earls and barons, burgesses 
and knights, and when they had doomed 
him, they said to the king, who sat still as 
a stone : We’doom that he be quickly slain, 
and then drawn to the gallows at a scabby 
mare’s tail, a strong nail through liis feet, 
and there be hanged in two fetters with this 
writing upon 1^: 

Tliis is the swike thnt wciide wel 
Tlio king have reft the kiid it del, 

And hise sistres wttli a k&if ' 

Bathe reflo hire li£. 

And this was done. We pity him not. He 
was false. His lands and goods came to the 
king, who gave them into Ubbe’s hand with 
a fair staff, saying; “ Here 1 seise thee in 
, all the laud, and all the fee.” 

Then vowed Havelok to build for Grim 
a priory of Black Friars, and he did that in 
the town where Grim was buried, and which 
after his name is called Grimsby. Of Grim 
1 tell nd more.. { 

But wheg Earl Godrich of Cornwall heard 
how Havelok was became king of Denmark, 
and tliat his princess, the right heir of 
England was, with her husband, come to| 
Grimsby, he commandod all his fighting 
men to join him at Lincoln on the seven¬ 
teenth of March; whoever, disobeyed the 
Bummons, he and his heirs should be thrall 
for ever.. They came, and he showed tiiem 
how the Danes were at Grimsby, threatening 
the English. 'Which of yon, he cried, will! 
Stand by me while his arrus last f I 

The lef the! quoth the Esrl Gunter, 

Yal quoth fiw eul of Chester, Buyaer. 


All leapt upon their steeds, and hurried to 
find the enemy at ‘Grimaby. Then was a 
great battle fought, and doaghtj^ deeds were 
done. Ubbe bore down upon Godrich, 
Godrich npou hiu^ both were unhoreed, they 
rose and fought with swords, every blow that 
they dealt one on the other would have 
shivered a flint. The sweat ^ured. from 
their heads. The fight between them lasted 
from morning until sunset. *A thousand 
knights were slain on either side, every coat 
dripped blood. When he had sorely wounded 
Ubm, Godrich fell upon the Danes, and 
struck them to the mire on eyery sid^ till 
Havelok came driving down u;xm a iteed. 
Godrich clett Havelok’s shield in two, and 
victoiy was doubtful tmtil Havelok struck 
off the sword hand ot the traitor, tlien he 
took liim by the neck, bound him in fetters 
and sent him to the queen, comm^dhig that 
no iiiHU pat liiiu to shame, because he was « 
knight, until his brother knights had judged 
his cause. Then the Englishmen saw. that 
Havelok was just, and learnt that the fair 
Gohleburgh, who was the king’s wile, was 
right heir to tlicir kingdom. Therrfoi-e 
tliey came to the king with tlieir homage, 
eis earls went to the queen os her ser¬ 
vants, and brought her with great honour 
before the people, and the Englishmen knelt 
to her as Athelwold’s daughter, and cried 
out that the traitor should be hung who had 
held wrongful possession of the country. 
Havelok bade tliein await the judgment of 
liis peers. They doomed him to be led to 
Lincoln bound upon an ass with hie face to 
the tail, and so led through the streets of 
the borough to a green that yet stands south 
of it, where he was to be burnt at a stake 
for warning against treachery. And Guide- 
burgh was glad, and thanked Heaven 
when this judgment was executed on the 
man who woula have brought her *lnto 
sliame. 

Then Havelok took oath of fealty from all 
the English. And he made, by Baint Davy, 
Gnnnild of Grimsby, who was one of Grim’s 
daughters, the Earl of Chester’s wife. And 
wheisQimnild was brought to Chester with 
high festival, the good Havelok did not forget 
Bertram, that was the earl’s cook, he made 
him Earl of Cornwall, and possessor of all 
Godrich’s broad land. Furthemore, when 
he had Icnighted him, he gave him for wile 
Grim's other daughter, Levice, courteous and 
fair as fiower on the tree. They lived 
together happily a hundred years. Tlien 
Havelok enriched bis Danes with land and 
cattle, but after the feastVif his gorooation, 
he permitted them to go tb their own land, 
where he appointed Ubbe to be ruler in his 
name. 

After this, Havelok Ind Ooldebnrgh 
reigned sixty years in England, so bound to 
each other that the people had one word for 
both ; they never were apart, there was no 
wadh ^tween them, and their love waa 
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always new. They bad fifteen eons and 
dangnters, whereof every sou became a king, 
and each daughter a quean. 

Now liave you heard the story through 
Of HuTolok and of Quldebont. '. 


MY LONG LOST CHEE-YLD ! 


It is trulva crowning mercy that senti¬ 
mental comedy is no Inore; that it has been 
waked, earned out, and it is to be hoped, 
laid to rest for ever. Mr. Thomas Morton, 
the tender-hearted, is no longer with us to 
round off those fine moral speeches of his, 
and distribute virtuous thoughts plentifully 
from the niouths of' repentant mthers of 
families. In his room we hav4 Mr. Thomas 
Morton, the facetious, taking aim at flying 
Polly andc bringing hor down upon the 
stage with* fluttering and flapping wings. 
This neat cabinet work is infinitely more 
relished than the sentimentalist’s heavy fur¬ 
niture. Our fathers used to go and listen to 
the elder playwright at the Theatres Royal 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, crowding in 
tumultuously on first nights of new pieces ; 
and ladies of distinction in the boxes mois¬ 
tened many kerebieis with their gentle tears, 
lie had the whole house with him: all weeping 
Copiously over the guilty husband who has 
forged a document—say a will—and who 
struggles through five long acts, felon like in 
all his movements, striving to conceal his crime 
&om her who is legah moiety of his bosom, 
and should be sharer of all his sorrows. Who 
that had a spark of sensibility could restrain 
hb emotions when tlie wretched man came 
on at the close, with hair streaming wildly; 
ahd, in reply to his moiety's remonstrance 
as to his demeanour, shrieks to her: “ Hide 
me from the world, from myself.' I found 
Clewlaud’s will—here it ih. It placed me 
beyond the reach of Portune’s malice; but a 
paper fell from it, which blasted all. I 
thought of home, of liberty, of you ! Hope 
died within me, and with it, fear, and with it 
virtue ! I —O look more mildly on me—I 
concealed the fatal paper here, in this tortured 
bosom.” tThat man, we say, is not to be 
envied, whose throat could remain free from 
a certain huakiness, as all is made straight 
at the close, and another gentleman coming 
to the footlights,' thus improves the occasion; 

“ While 1 view with transport this happy termina¬ 
tion of ont sorrow, this domestic compact of increasing 
love and amity, a sigh will force its way for the dis¬ 
tracted world. O be those days not far removed from 
us, when mad ambitic/ shall bow the necik to justice 
and bumiuuty, and ]iie weary world repose again in 


As the curtain comes down slowly, the 
distracted world ^hich sits in the pit and 
•boxes, and for wlwm the sigh forces its way, 
|can do no less than applaud handsomely. 

To such melancholy pointers of morals be 
all honour; ateo to euca welh-meaning clergy¬ 


men as the Reverend Reuben Glenroy, who 
take the trouble of bearing their pulpits 
about with them. Nay, let the tear of pity 
fall for the woes of that gloomy baronet who 
has done a deed of blood in early life; and 
has laid by tbe knife and bloody cloth very 
inckutiouslpr in a chamber in his castle; 
where, cutious to Say, it is discovered by the 
Efcn of the murdered party, who has been 
stolen in early youth by gipsies. Even for 
tills tedious and misguided man, let there be 
indulgence and compassion ; but none, not a 
grain, for those low-life preachers, — those 
canting agriculturalists, from Yorkshire 
mostly—whom the late Mr. Morton has 
creat^, and petted, and fattened up into 
overbearing lamiUarity. Thank heaven, 
we are done with him; with hia uncouth 
dialect, and his forward, overbearing ways. 
"Who could tolerate that race of gentlemen 
with agricultuml names,—Messrs. Ashfield, 
Oatlands, Broadcast, and the rest, whose 
habitual costume was (vide stage direc¬ 
tion), “Qrab coat, scarlet waistcoat and 
breeches, short smock-frock, and blue worsted 
stockings,” making their way into your draw¬ 
ing-room and even more private apartments, 
and there speaking his mind to you, with 
perfect freedom and familiarity. Life would 
indeed become a burden, if one were to be 
often subject to such visitors, thumping your 
carpets with their heavy sticks, and striking 
you vigorously on the chest, with notice that: 
“Thee hasn't it here, 1 tell ’ee! ” Vile 
jargon! distracting excursionists from th'e 
Hidings! Had they not died out with the 
school of Sentimental Comedy, an act passing 
through both houses, and rec^ving the royal 
assent, must have been oiir only protec¬ 
tion from the nuisance. Mysterious dispen- 
ftation of Providence Ahat our fathers did 
not weary sooner of the breast thumpings, 
the scarlet'Waistcoats, and smock-frocks; the 
“feytliers,” and profane “ dang its! ” What 
was the meaning ? What was tbe fun of it ? 
Why should the tedious provincial have 
been privileged with this licence,—this free¬ 
dom of daiiging persons and things ? Why 
should the rude mod-hopper, on occasions of 
marrii^e in his family, or of wrong being 
made right, or of his sister’s being made an 
honest woman of, generally burst into a tol- 
de-rol-lul burden with hob-ifiiil accomjiani- 
ment ? What amusement was thbre in such 
tricks} Was it not a lamentable trial of 
patience to have to hearken to him respond¬ 
ing affirmatively to the tune of, “Ee zur,” 
or addressing his sire in. such weary fashion 
as this; “Says I, ‘Feyther, he beau’t the 
man WiU gi’ thee a brass farden.’” 

Who' sympathises with the oonfllcling 
emotions of the virtuous clown on find¬ 
ing a purse, and being prompted by his 
evil nature to appropriate it to ms own uses ? 
Ta (here anything, peculiarly affecting in the 
following mental strugglol—(Takes it up 
with caution, says atSige direction.) 
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“ It be cruel tempting! Nobody do «ee I. I won¬ 
der how it would feel in my pocket.” ' (Puts it with 
fear into hie pocket.) “ Woiinal how hot I bo I Cruel 
warm, to be eure* Who’s thot ? Nobody. 0,1-1-1-lud! 

I ha’ gotten such a desperate ague ^1 of a sudden, and 
my heart do keep j-juipp, jumping. I believe 1 be 
going to die.” (Fulls into a ciiair.) “ Eh I eb! 
mayhap it may be this tenible purse. Dom thee, com 
out. (Throws it down. After a pause—) ” Ecs, now)|1 
is better. Dear me, quite an alteration. My bead 
doau’t spin about sou, and my heart do feel as liglit, 
and do sou keep tipputing, tipputing, I can’t help 
crying.” 

And with that he falls to a-blubhering in j 
the spasmodic repulsive fashion popular with 
his tribe. Again and again give thaHlcB for 
his happy removal from off the face of the 
stage. His ghost may, even now, be said to 
walk on certain remote, unfriendly, solitary, 
and slow provincial boards; where he may 
still evoke the feeble sympathies and milder 
laughter of a farming population. 

i^though this sentimental treatment of the 
theatre-loving public may be taken to be 
practically extinct, there are certain other 
dramatic elements which, by a strange dis¬ 
pensation, are endowed with a mysterious 
vitality. They were in being long before 
Morton and Company and their sentimeu- 
talitie.s. They enjoy a healthy but unac¬ 
countable existence up to this hour: and 
it is not improbable that the theatrical 
voyager, hot from New Zealand or other 
flourishing dependency, when taking that 
uncomfortable seat of his upon the broken 
arch of London Bridge, with purpose of 
sketching in, the ruins of old Drury or 
Covent Garden, will have loft behind him 
in his own country, these old sentiments 
still ever green and flounshing. No other, 
indeed, than the sutphuric, blue Are, terrl- 
fi^cally combative, sanguineous, agonising 
composition, known as the Meloaruma. The 
melodrama transpontine, or over-the-water ! 
It still lives, and is racy of the soil. Still 
flourishes in the dark, gloomy forest where 
young noblemen, returning from their studies 
at the college of Salamanca attended by 
comic valets, are perpetually losing their way. 

Still flourish, undeterred by tear or law 
or of the civil arm, those unlicensed brigands 
ill poihted h^ts and green velvet jackets, 
whose' ehjpf proves eventually to be the 
eldest son of a noble house, but who un¬ 
happily can never come into his property, 
being shot just ss the discovery is made. 
The misguided youth is usually made to 
give up his ghost in the palace of his 
noble father, the marquis, surrounded semi- 
circularly by hie next of kin. They have 
fired at him through the sliding panel. " He 
is hit 1 He staggers 1 He falls I ’’ says 
the aged steward of the house. “.What 
have you donel” say two bystanders, to 
the noble marquis. “My duty,” answers 
that person. “ Society is avenged.” “ So, 
is Olyqapia 1 ” louifly lemarks a bystander, 


pointing to the picture. “ Olympia 1 * 
the noble marquis answers. “ She wm his 
mother ! ’’ bystander says, ■ impressively. 
Marquis, with a cry of horror -; 'Mjrson! 
my son! ” (Falls into the arms of his ser¬ 
vants, R,c. Re-enter ex-brigand, wounded, 
from the garden, c. f. —he attempts to rush 
forward with a dagger in his hand—^be sta¬ 
gers and sinks—two or three of the bandits 
appear among the trees at tjie back^—^the 
soldiers point their muskets—tableau 111) 

Still flourishes that treacherous edifice,—-to 
the eye, a peaceful windmill, whose sails 
gyrate innocently to the musio.of “ When the 
wind blows, then the mill goe's,’’ but whose 
millers are np other than bloody-minded 
highwaymep. You may see tliem in their 
millers’ frocks, bending under their sacks— 
of flour? and of rich spoils, jewels, platej 
and, horrible! perhaps a lifelsss victim! 
Terrible caverns under ground,*Vhere they- 
have a maiden lady locked up, now for many 
years back. She is distraught, poor soul! and 
is a great inconvenience to the captain miller, 
who has had no experience in treatment of the 
insane. “ Avenging powers! ” says the dis¬ 
traught woman, at the close of the piece, 
being now about to fijre the train and blow 
np the whole institution'. “ Avenging powers, 
1 thank yer! R-r-r-r-ev-venge at last is 
mine.” (Laughs fiendishly.) “Tea-remble, 
tyrant and oppressor, and think of Lumnda, 
the betrayed, the lost one ! ” (About to apply 
the match, when the miller captain rushes 
in.) “Hold, traitress T” says that desperado, 
catching her by the arm. “ She-devil, what 
would you be at t ” “ Moustar 1 Fiend f 

’Ellound! ” rejoins the distraught woman, 
which becomes instant signal for unseemly 
struggle, in the course of which the miller 
is pistolled, and mill blown up. Tableau 1 
Still flourishes Jliat near connection of his— 
the gentleman who was given in early life to 
stopping folk on the king’s highway, bat was 
afterwa^B reformed, and became so success¬ 
ful in his agricultural pursuits as to be 
knoy^ in the neighbourhood as the Golden ’ 
Farmer: which soubriquet he would have 
undenbtedly retained until -the hour of his 
death, liad he not in an evil hour suffered 
himself to be seduced into a night’s sport, to 
oblige a gentleman of the same prqfeBsion. 
The unfortunate man is taken, and just 
before the curtain falls, passes across the 
stage on his way to execution. Not, how¬ 
ever, without a sentiment and improving of 
the occasion. Awful wjai'ning, as me fkrmer 
testifies with bitter com^nction, i^aiust the 
danger of being led asti\y and vielding to 
those small beginnings, which only too surely 
prove the road to final destruction! 

Still flourishes that mysterious music which 
j always strikes in when inejtodramatio emotion 
is waxing strong. What more natural, when 
the lion-hearted sailor (who is so droll all 
' through, so ready at the cry of female dletress), 
I when he engages in that truly terrific combat^ 
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«tijonpreomtented odda—seven to one—what insti-nment for the pnrpoae. The job, as it is 
BKiTA natural than that his feelings should he called, is to be done at the old smithy, where, 
translated by harried and agitated music, curbus to say, the venerable Learmont m* 
by fiddle gaUopade and scamps of bows} tends to put up at in preference to a hotel. 
Again, what, so natural as that when smag- And hwe he is discovered sitting wearily 
glers, or robbers, or captives trying, to mahe after a lone day'll travel with his Httle 
their escape, should, when moving ilzhtly on daughter, wnich is the first appearance of 
tiptoe past the uimatural tyrant^ chamber, Ada the Betrayed. Says the child to her 
be kept in time by certain dasjointed and s^cd parent: 

je»'king music, with a grasshopper or roban- “ Father, 1 can't help looking on. this place 
redbreast rhythm! Again, what more de- with horror. It is dark and silent as a 
strablo than that when the greyhaired count tonib.” 
in tlie braided froek, whose early life will not To her Learmont senior: 
bear much looking into, turns to the villagers; “Your chee-yldish fancy is disturbed by 

and, iu tones that seem to come from the region long tee-raveL Kneel, my cbee-yU, and pray 
of his bitota, say» that “Adela is indeed that Hie sainted image m thy murther may 
his idiee-ild! "-^hat so becoming as what is watch over and gee-ard thy slumbm^r." 
called “ A chord 1 ’’ of a startling character. To winch succeeds this striking picture: 
making listeners jump from their seats? —^Ads kneels in prayer; graduidly her 
Still more, in keeping is tiiat slow, ago- head drops upon the couch ; &ther and 
uising strain which st eals in when all the child sleep; blue fire; soft music; spirit of 
guests are erowding into the drawing-room, Ada’s moiiier rises, waves lier arms in 
with horror and consternation in their benedictioti over her, and descends; short 
coiiutenanees, and gather slowly about the pause; stage dark ; murderer eaters through 
lady in white, whose &ther, husband, lover, the folding-door cautiously; he is masked ; 
or brother has just disappeared, or been shot carries a si^iletto and lantern; approaches the 
in a duel, or absconded. Sad uplifting of couch and g.tzea on the sleepers. The strong 
hands—characteristic grouping, and effective man’s heart is softened: we have all that 
tableau, as the drop-scene comes down tender corner in our hearts, 
slowly to the agonising music, closing in all “My poor old master,” says the mild 
decently ! riiifian, “ i« it thus I am about to reward 

All these primitive elements still endure, your many yeiirs of kindness! No I no ! I 
with a vitality most unaccountable. Not caimet do it.” 

only endure, but are positively rejuvenescent: Neither does he ; for the fellow ruffian ap- 
ami, like wicked Doctor Fanatus in the play, pears opportunely, and, after an interchange 
are ever changing their grey hairs and stiff of epithets, undertakes the task himself with 
joints for hale and vigorous youth. No signs of so inconvenient an instrument as a great 
decay or extinction from over-longevity in forge haiiimor. Bo effectually is the work 
that transpontine region. Tliey are as accuniplisheil, that Learmont senior has only 
Shaksfmareau weeds, of idle growth. I time to make the following remark : 

Aftm.' a short rest, they seem to have taken ’ “ Ada, my chee-yld ! kleas—bless—^Idoss —” 
in an additional Lease of healthy life. All (dies). 

the old elements are there) only mixed hot The cruel* ruffian (also, it is evident, lent 
and strong and spiced with inflammatory from the Children in the Wood) is almut 
drugs, just aa they season people’s drinks what lie calls stopping the month of Ada the, 
alcob^^ically at distinguiBhed gin palaces. Betrayed; but, at that instant, the spirit 
And to- certain mysterious compounds which arrives opportunely in componjr with blue 
have lately seen the light with approbation tire, and puts a stop to farther iniquity, 
ia countries, as well cis as transpontine-, we But inscrutable are the ways of Providence, 
would crave attention, as hemg gems in their Who would dream of there being an insane 
peculiar line. woman, known os Mod Maud, going at large 

Boom Wk first starting for a bleeding, iu the village, who has a hoarsQ sea-captain's 
frantic, shrieking tiling tearing the title of voice, and knows by a myeteri<^ instinct, 
Ada the Betrayed; or—hard enough to that some villainy is afoot! The Old Smithy 
lay on extra horrors after this, and yet it is a-fire, atul the cracked lady heads the mob 
has been done—or the Murder at the Old rushing to the scene. Says Mad Maud 
Smithy. Tlie murder at the old smithy! (wildly): 

Apt awd fitting locale for tiie horrid deed. “ Hark to the death-cry! See, the blood 

Lmmaont senior is :teoad, h.ns property, and flows iu torrents! ” 

is likely to'- come home. Learmont junior. Wicked ruffian rashes at her. 

known as the Squire (about as wicked a *• Idiot! ” he says, “ what do you mean by 

monster as ever trod the boards) being un- this croaking ? Silence! or, I’ll make you!’’ 

mistakeably relatef’ to tliatSir Rowlaud who M^e her what! 

was so cruel iu regii^ to the Childrsa in the “There is blood upmi your handw” eon* 
Wood. He has rufllans in his pay like tliat tiaues Mad Maud. “It will ding to yon 
harouet—one of evil u.ature, and the other uf tlirouj^h life, and se^d your black. saal to 
u softer species, being altogether an improper perdiuon.” • 
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MY LONG LOST CHEE-TLD ! 


“Beldam !" aDswera the unpolite niffian, 
“take that, and haiiut mo no aiore !*’ 

Seizes her, and strikes l)er to the earth. 

Shame! siianiel but onlj to be expected 
from one of Sir Rowland's men. Ada the 
Betrayed is suddenly thrown out of a window, 
and comes rolling down the roof of a shed. 
Good ruffian comes after. “ Falla senaolees," 
adds stage direction. Red fire (this time) 
gr.and tableau; act falls. By the way, way 
should the act fall 1 

The rest may be conceived. Squire comra 
.into his ill-gotten gains, and, as usual, is 
preyed on by remorse. The wicked ruffian 
spends his time in extracting monies from 
tlie wretched man; but, in bis tarn,h^ a 
most inconvenient follower in the person of 
Mad Mand, who never loses sight of him, 
and has always plenty of hoarse Cnshman 
diction for him. Naturally enough under 
such circumstances life becomes a ourdMi to 
him. He falls out with his fellow ruffian, 
the whole business is discovered, and Ada 
the Betrayed, now grown into a fine young 
woman, is restored to her righta The Sqnire 
pi-ntestiiig he will not die a felon’s death, 
seizes Sir Francis’s sword and stabs him.self, 
giving up the gliost with this profane 
remark : “ My deep curses on you all.” The 
wicked ruffian, in trying to make bis escape, 
falls clean from the roof into the street, aud, 
strange to relate, walks in to where the com¬ 
pany are assembled, only just in time to 
meet M.ad Maud, who sees him through 
to the last. Everything may be therefore 
said to end happily, leaving only one thing to 
be accounted for—why tlie young person 
known as Ada *Jie Betraycci should be fitted 
with so awkward an epithet. 

But playwrights over the bridge have 
gone further. Not cotftent with the fiery in¬ 
gredients proper to themselves, Jliey have 
cast about for pnrer elements, which they 
Lave broken up profanely, and mixed alto¬ 
gether in the melraramntic cauldron. Works 
of fiction have been violently dragged across 
the bridge, and cruelly handled, distorted, 
and altere(l beyond possibility of recognition. 

It is a little startling to meet with a work 
entitled Donibey and Son; or, Good Mrs. 
Brown the Child-Stealer. A Drama in Two 
Acts, from the Pen of the Inimitable Charles 
Dickens, Esq. From which title it is plain, 
that, on the lady bearing the mune of Brown, 
would be thrown the chief burden of the 
piece. The action proceeds with extraordi nary 
rapidity. In the third scene the Child- 
Stealer comes on, and does her part hand- 
mmely; and, shortly after, at very cuirious 
interview follows between Mr.'Dombey and 
an inspector of police. “ You say, sir,” that 
official remarksy “that on Wedu^ay your 
son was lost. What was the age of the boy t ” 
To him Mr. Dombey makes the following 
extraordinary oommunication :—^“Five years 
and two months I’ve ,advertised in vain. 1 


feel assured my boy haa been ^len, from 
what I can understand. It apqaears tdmt on 
Wednesday, my servanl^ Suaan, took the 
children into the park. The bqy had on 
«)me very expensive clothing. It laust. have 
been his dothes that attraeted the atteht^ 
of the thiof 1 would cheerfully part with 
my fortune to recover my boy. la him all 
my hopes are centred. My bright vimon of 
the future, whidh 1 had picturra to myael^ 
are all crushed (sic) by this uBfereseea cir¬ 
cumstance, and occasioned, too, by the stu¬ 
pidly and neglect of a servant.” 

In nowise my^ified by Uiis extraordi¬ 
nary address, and even by Abe cimoos 
ignorance of his native tongue exhibited 
by a gentleman of Mr. DomlMy’s station 
ill life, the enspector replies with cor¬ 
diality, “ I will m^e the case known at the 
various stations, and the boy lias been 
stolen by any of the gangs that go.w infest 
the metropolis, you may rest assured be will 
be restorwl sate and unhurt; as the clothes 
i he had on, and the subsequent reward ofiered 
I by yourself, solely induced the base wretches 
to secure the boy’s person. For my own part, 
I will use every encleavour to recover him.” 

To him, Dombey, winding up with a sen¬ 
timent :— 

“You have my thanks, sir; and, if the 
curses of a parent can deseeod on a mortal, 
they will fall heavily on the wretch who 
could thus deatre/y my emmfort and happi¬ 
ness.” (Exeunt.) 

But, what is this to the next stage in the 
piece, where another viedent wrench is given 
to the original plot. Good Mrs. Brown, the 
Child-Stealer, has gotten the youthful Don^ 
bey into a wi’ctchecl cellar iu Smithfield, 
where a conversation follows, ingeniously 
.adapted frenn old Fagin in Oliver Twist. 

“ Drink, my dear, drink (pouring out lialf- 
a-glara of giu). will seud him to sleep, 
and that’s what 1 want.” Stage direcliou*:— 
She empties her wallets of its contents, and 
gazes at them with a greedy, fiendish grin. 

“ Not a bad day’s work,” the Child-Stealer 
says, looking over some silver spoons; adding, 
in Iwguage plainly superior to her station, 
“the Setvunva credulity was easily imposed 
upon.” 

Suddenly, the inspector of police appeara. 
“So Mother Damnable,” says that vigilant, 
but froe-tongued officer,, “we’ve discovered 
yonr haunt at last. You march off with me 
to gaol for child-stealing.” (Seizes her.) 

Mrs. Brown rmuonstratra. 

“ What! go with you 1 • Oh, deanr-, no! ” 

Strange to say, the aged woman then 
knocks, down the inspected, bolts gthe door 
witiiin, opens the trap, and cleseends. Police¬ 
men force the doc^, aud raise the inspector 
—^Dombey senior, and crowd following. In¬ 
spector,. who has been ijUsed, suddenly 
exclaims: ' 

“ The hag! Ah 1 she has escaped. Where’s 
the boy t ” c 
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Auxiliary policemui steps forward*, and 
comrannicates, after the manner of the Greek 
chorus, the following startling epitome of his. 
&te: 

“ In his anxiety to escape,” says he, “ he 
ran np-atairs, and gained the roof j his foot 
slipr*ed—and—he was dashed to pieces ! J! ” j 

Donibey senior (clasping.hishand). “Death | 
to my ambitious hopes! ,My poor boy isi 
dead I a conclusion logically drawn from 
the policeman’s intelligence. Tableau !!! 
Scene closes in. 

There is more to come. Walter Oty is 
shipped for Sierra Leone in doe course, which 
leads to a scene thus briefly epitomised ; 

SoKNB IV. Exterior of Mr. Dombey’s 
house. Tableau. The wedding-party. Edith 
Granger comes home from 'church. .Mrs. 
Brown the spy. Church bells ringing. 
Closed in. See tableau in the work. Which 
leads agidp to Carker’s oliice ; where, curious 
to say, two chairs and a candle are burning. 
This wicked, person, having just received a 
note from Walter Gay, announcing his return, 
addresses his own intellectual perceptions 
with—“ Brain, serve me now ! ” and proceeds 
to lay a deep train of villainy. “ What a nice, 
plain signature,” he roys, reflectively, “ we 
will see how it looks upon paper for a large 
amount. You have escaped the vengeance of 
the, sea, but not mine I ” He then places one 
of the papers for a large amount against the 
window-DMe, and traces Walter’s signatiu’e. 
The deed is done, that young man’s accept¬ 
ance is now at loot of a note-of-hand for the 
round five thousand pounds, at if short date. 

The young man. Gay, enters presently as a 
midsliipman, “slightly care-worn and de¬ 
jected,’'at whose service villain Carker places 
a sealed envelope, coutaluing the paper, 
to a large amount. With a, strange lack of 
grateful feeling, the midshipman merely re-i 
marks, “ Ble«a yon; yon are, indeed, a friend! ” | 
Presses his hand, takes packet, and exit. 

Midshipman Gay and Florence meet pre- 
seiitlv, but are interrupted by an indecent 
knocking at the door, and ringing at'the bell. 

“ O, ma’am,” says Susan, running in, “ it’s 
Mr. Carker and a whole mob of people.” 
Which includes villain Carker, Mr, I)6mbey, 
and many more. The midshipman is de¬ 
nounced once, and the paper to a large 
amount tom from him. 

“ I have policemen ready,” the villain says. 

“ 0, well-laid plan,” bursts out Mr. Gay— 
“plan of a demon—for such you are. Where 
shall I turn now for one kind look—where 
shall 1 find a friend '? ” 

“Here,” says Mrs. Brown, the Child- 
Stealer, entering* at the very nick of time. 
At whose thre-ats, however, Mr. Carker 
laughs.’’^- But now the most marvellous de¬ 
nouement is approaching, for presently Edith 
Granger, escortef) by Captain Cattle and Mr. 


Gills, arrives. “Come in, good old heart,” 
says the last named gentleman. “You a^anted 
friends, Walter—you have them now, Walter, 
loving friends. Walter .no more-stranger 
no longer—long, long parted—never to part 
again. Come to your mother’s heart! ” 

Altogether: “ His mother 1” 

Not at all surprising this start from the 
a.SBembled company. Mr. Gills gives us some 
details. 

“ Yes, he was picked up by me off Fal¬ 
mouth, having been upset by a boat, and his 
nurse was drowned. I advertised vainly.” 

“ Carker,” Mr. Dombey says reproachfully, 
and in a tone of mild remonstrance, “ what 
con|4 have induced you ?” 

“Ambition! love for her!” I plotted 
—executed — it has failed. Hag! you have 
triumphed! ” 

Which last observation is addressed to the 
child-stealer. But the child-stealer ripostes 
cleverly : 

“ I have got what you have failed in—re¬ 
venge ! ” 

Carker grins (sic), and is led out by ser¬ 
vants. Jle will probably be indicted for 
conspiracy at the next assizes. Tlien, strange 
to tell, everybody turns facetious of a sudden, 
including the disdainful Mrs. Dombey. Mr. 
Gills draws out a bottle, goes to Captain 
Cuttle, and shows it. 

Cuttle. “Walter, the bottle!” (holds it up 
triumph.mtly). “ True to his pledge. Uncle Sol has 
brought the last of the old Madeira.” 

Edith. " Aud, conquering. Wo will now drink 
success to-" 

Cuttle, “ Dombey I" 

Edith. “Son!” • 

Dombey. “And Daughter!” (He joins their 
bands.) 

Picture. The cut tain falls. 

Which most ingeuious tag brings the piece 
to a close. Hard it is truly to reconcile 
oneself to this undignified turn of ttiought 
on the part of Edith. The notion of finding 
high parentages for Walter, however, was 
bold, and not a whit less ingenions that 
device of fitting him so neatly iu the tag, 
as Dombey, Son, and Daughter. He thus 
becomes allied to that house by a left-handed 
process not to be too nicely scanned. In this 
firshion do they profenely use the drama over 
the water. 
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EARTHQUAKE EXPEEIENCEa 

So much has been said of the great earth¬ 
quake which occurred iu the kiugdom of 
Naples iu the mouth of December, eighteen 
hun<lred and fifty-six/that the suiiject may 
appear almost to have been exhausted. An 
unexpected freshuess, liowever, has licen com- 
luutiicated to it by the narrative of an English 
geiitleiuan, who, impelled solely by motives 
of benovoleuce, visited the aiSicted districts, 
and lived and laboured amongst the poor in¬ 
habitants for more than ten weeks. The 
details which he gives are of such an interest¬ 
ing aud extraordinary character, afford so 
much insiglit into the actual civilisation of 
localities he visited, os well as into the 
system of government pursued here, that I 
shall not make any apology fur giving them 
as T heard them from his own mouth. 

On Mr. Major's applying to Monsieur Biau- 
uhini, the Minister of the Interior, he found 
him rather put out by the indisposition which 
the English had manifested to entrust their 
contributions to the government for distribu¬ 
tion.' Without, however, pruliiiiitiiig him froin 
visiting the scene of tlin disaster, the minister 
would do nothing more than promise that no 
obstacle should be thrown iif his way. j 
Genei-al Wiuspear, who is at the head ofi 
geudarmerie, gave him an especial order to 
be accomiuinied by gendarmes wherever, 
he went; and, with such guarantees, lie left 
Naples on the thirtieth of January, about six , 
weeks after the earthquake occurred. I 

Fi-om this time I shall conduct the narra-1 
tive as though Mr. Major were speaking, and ; 
as nearly as possible iu his own words| 

My first Nesting-place was Salerno, where I 
visited the Intendente, Mr. Ajossa, who 
received me with great kindness aud atten¬ 
tion, giving me letters of recomnieudiitiuu to 
the ^ttintendente,'aud a circular letter to 
all the gendarmes, which enjoined them to 
asi^t ibe ; and, moreover, sending one officer 
to accom[»ny me during the whole time of 


A lovely and a well-constructed road 
leads to Auletta, where the min -oodasioned 
by the earthquake is first apparent. A great 
quantity,of planks had been put together 
for chnrcbes, barradks,’ and public offices. 


So also was it iu Polla ; where a handsome 
barrack had been erected for the BottintCn- 
dente, of exp(insive deals, and had been lia^ 
with blankets. It consisted of a saloon, ante- 
cliamher, sleeping apartments, aud all the 
other couveuieiices belonging to i|anquil life. 
At Sala, too, he had another temporary 
house built of Petersburgh timber. The 
judge and all the principal people were simi¬ 
larly accommodated; but, fur the {mor, ouiy 
a few barracks had been pub up. Indeed, 
wherever I went the same featui-e was per¬ 
ceptible ; the autlmrities took good care of 
themselves; and it was obvious that they 
endeavoured to prevent, the people from 
having access to inc. I Inad means of making 
the inquiry, however; aud ascertained that 
scarcely anything had been done for them. 
The guverumeiit had sent a few blankets, 
ai'licles of cluthiu.g, and deals, hut tliey were 
iiiHuffieieut,. aud liad been used principally 
for the churches and authorities. 

On my return in the month of March I 
found that tlie temporary churcii in Polla 
had been covered with zinc. Convinced 
that I could do but little for humanity in 
the province of Salerno, where, what had 
been done was by tlie road-side for the sake 
of show, in case any of the princes eatue 
down, 1 hurried on to Basilicata, where I 
.‘irrived on the thirty-first ^f January in 
Paduliu The earthquake had not committed 
BO much injury here as in other places, but 
little had been done to repair it, for it was 
not o« the lugh road. There was a fine old 
monastery here, which had been broken all 
to pieces. The Syndic of Padiila received me 
well, and, leaving with him sixty ducats for 
the relief of poor, 1 went on the next morning 
to Sapouarji. 

There was no road to this place, and my 
route lay-over the mountains, a heavy snow 
falling ail the time. In some parts tlie earth 
was cracked with deep fissures. Saponara 1 
fuuud had been nearly desSVoyed. ^n the side 
of the hill had stood a nunnery, which was 
now in ruins ; the very foundations had been 
thrown up ; .of a large church not an atom 
was left; beds for aparlpients below in 
another story with men land children in 
them, had been thrown into the rooms of 
nuns; two such instances I observed in Sapo- 
uara. Dr. Mallet explained the phenomenon 
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ihat it mast have hap^aed i&|ihat a thoaiMted .<<]Qeat8 }iadj>'aJmdy bean 
,«oa8eqQence of a change iu the poeitjon of the distributed, and ; that >eiiBaii)lh|' vfour 
-upper and lower beams of the two stories; hundred anddfty ducats, would he aQ!.mrect^. 
but, I still hdld that it. was produced bj the On the first, of February I artived alSapC- 
immediate and violent action of the earth- nara, and found the bishop’s sficar-general 
quake, and Humboldt records similar facts distributing the money in the name of the 
as having taken place in Quito. What was bishop. ^ From him I ascertained that it wits 
to be done 1 I asked. Barracks for the poor a portion of the thousand ducats which it 
people were wanted, I was told, and that even- Hud been asserted on the twenty-fifth of 
ing I set to york. The pcmulalioii had fled January, had already been distributed ; and 
to a monastery, the walls of which had been , his orders were, to give-a hundred ducats 
thrown down. Some jwrtions, however, to a hundred families. As soon as the 
remained ; and, inside, sumo huts bad been people learnt that the money had been given 
thrown up of board and straw, and covered by the English, and not by the bishop, they 
over with cloflms, but the wind and the Kiin Hocked round us, showing their paper packets 
beat fearfully into them. Tiie authorities contarning, not ten, but eight, or. even six 
had liad some made expressly for themselve.s.' carlini; liis reverence having mulcted the 
The government officials, too,*^ had ei-eeted' peojde to the tune of ten or twenty per 
some of bticks, lightly covered over with cent. The vioar-geuerW then oi'dered the 
linen ; tha^ looked just like umbrellas, but peojde to be driven away; but, as several 
no one wodld go into tiiem. My first dispute gendarmes were under my control, I could 
here was with the monks, who would not, prevent this. My next stop was to write to 
allow me to erect barracks within the pre- the bishop, and ask for the second sum 
oinuts of the ruined monastery, !is females, of one hundred ducats which had been 
misled, might possibly lake refuge tliere. intended for Sapouara. His exoellency sent 
The vioar-general aiul tbe priests, too, urged it with much confusion, and added, in a 
that it would amount 4o a violation of the postscript, that his vicai' might distribute 
cloister, and would be a mortal sin. “ It hfw a hundred ducats in Viggiuno, and two liun- 
already been broken," I insisted, “ for some dred ducats more in another place. Accord- 
huts have already been erected iiere.” “ Ab- ingly, I sent a trusty messenger, but he 
solutiou must be obtained for those who returned empty-liaiuled,—in fact, the bishop 
have already got in,” was the answer ; “ but, endeavoured to keep back three hundred 
were others now to obtain admission, abso-' ducats, and it took mo two montlis to get it 
lution could not be procured for them.” I' out of his bands; but I infuriued him that, 
then asked, ironically : “ if it were really true' until I had done so, 1 should not leave the 
that it would be a mortal sin to break the province. The bishop then wrote to tlie 
cloister thus 1 ” Ou which a young priest' arciprcte, to get an assurance that ten car- 
undertook to prove that it would be a tre- liui itad been giveu to each person, and many 
mendous sin; and I simply observed, that signed it; but the archpriest himself told me 
I the earthquake had first broken the cloister, that only eight tijirltni Itad been distributed 
I and had occasioued all the ruin. It was of no .'to each person ; at tke same time I liad a 
I use, however, to argue. I built my barracks' pajjer drawn up by the notary, (leclaring that 

I outside the monastery, ami the wind swept; the people bad been roblied, and this paper 
away the government umbrellas. was si,good by many' respectable persons, 

I I remained iu this place ten or twelve During my stay at SajKmara, 1 went one 
; days, feeding* all who came daily, with day to a small town called Saroone, jthe 

kettles of maccaroni or beans ; and, on one ' history of which 'possesses great classkiJ. in- 
occasion, 1 purchased and cooked a pig,' torest, and I shall speak of it when 1 have 
. and distributed it No one who applied giveu a report of my visit My object was; 
was sent away without food, and the cost to distribute money, but so offended were the 
{ of tdl this did not exceed thirty-six ducats, authorities at my undertaking to do it myself 
j Besides tfk's T housed twenty-two families that, after the Syndic had gi.ven me o. list of 
in teniiwrary barracks, so budt as to admit names, they left me unprotected, and told 
i| of their taking their looms with tliem. The me that I might go into the ehtirliih, and give 
il cost of this amounted to two hundred and the charity there. Of course the whole po- 
ji fifty-six ducats, seventy grains. pulation followed me, and 1 found,myaeif in 

il This will be the proper place to speak of a the midst of them without gendarmes, and 
j misunderstandlug which I had with the, abandoned by the leading people; indeed, I 

II bishop, on pecuniqf'y uiatb'rs. At Salerno I '• may tell you, that with one or two exceptions 
■I had been cautioned uot to place mouey in the, I was very ill received, and much neglected 
|j hands of the priests. “ Tliey will put it iu by all the civil locsd authorities. A huge fat 
j: their pockets,” was told. The admi-' priest met me in the church, and attempted 

nistratoi'S of charity collected amongst the to dissuade me from taking the list which 
j great body of tpe Euulish, had, however,' tbe Syndic-gave me; but, ou runuing it oYm*, 

■ placed fourteen hundred and fifty ducats in I found that the'names wei e principally those 
! the hands of the bi*hop, who, on the | of women, and one of liia fleck shouted out, 
i twenty-fifth of January, had assured them: “ Don’t take his Be will give you fifty 
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ghch,” wiadktg op witli «J)aer7«tionB Apropos 
to wic^^lDsiuQHtroas. - 

i had dktribotod fifty docata, according to 
the best of faiy judgment, and bad placed 
twenty piastres on the ground by my side, 
when, all of a sudden, my fat clerical frieml 
bad got on my shoulders, and was making a 
long arm to get at my money. The people, 
too, like hnngiy dogs, were all crowding up<Jh 
me, had pulled off my cravat in their greedy 
anxiety to get something, and had torn the 
buttons out of my shirt. A man in the crowd 
called out, “ You are in danger.” I directly 
made a snatch at my money, jerked the priest 
oflf my shoulders,—for yon see I am a strong 
man,—and made a rush for it, knocking down 
forty or &ly people in my way. On getting 
out of the church I drew a six-barrel revolver, 
and called out, “Keep off, or 1 will fire,” and 
in this way made myself master of the posi¬ 
tion. 

Hearing of some noble ladies wlio were 
reduced to great distress by the earth¬ 
quake, I got a man to accompany me to their 
ruined dwelling, a vast crowd of jjoor, of all 
grades, following. On arriving, 1 found an 
elderly and a younger lady almost without 
clothes. The latter was one of the most beanti f ul 
persons I ever met with, and it went toniy he.art 
to see two well-born and well-edacat.ed ladies 
thus seated, almost amidst the falling walls 
of their house, and willing to .accept the 
relief which I offered them. I could not help 
reflecting, as 1 left Sarcoiie, what the Homan 
Catholic religion had done for its inhabitants 
during fifteen centuries, and 1 told them, 
“ You are fi|ro 0 animals; you are not 
Christians.” 

1 iilluded above to the classical interest 
which surrounds Sarcone,*foi' two thousamj 
yeare ago it beloiiged«to the old city of Gru- 
lucntum, of which various authors, as ]*liny 
and Idvy, sjteak. The latter, in Ifook twenty- 
seven, ohaj»ter forty-seven :—“ Not to meet 
the llomans in the Bruzz, Hannibal passed 
into Lucania, and particularly to Griimen- 
tum, boiling to recover some cities which had 
passed to the Romans. The Cotiaiil Claudius 
Nero, following him, besieged him. Hnnnibal 
had encamped un<ler the walls of Grumentura; 
the army of the Romans, about five hundred 
poHsi ilistaut frpm the Carthaginians. * * * 
The Carttuiginians began to fly, and being 
followed, left eight thousand dead on the fiedd, 
seven hundred prisoners, nine standards, 
four elephants killed and two taken! ” A 
great variety of articles belonging to both 
armies bad been found in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and the Notary of Saponara speaks, 
amongst other things, of an elephant’s tooth 
having been turned up. Whether the people 
hivve made any advance since the day wheu 
, they routed Haunibiil may well be doubted, 
for they are in a half savage state, despite 
the light of what is by courtesy called 
Christianity, and of t,he exertions of an 
all-powerful prieatho*oJ.' A specimen of that 


body I have given jtotij a»^ T might repeat 
his likeness, over and ov«r aifain.' 

From Sarcone I returned to.Sappaam; sad, 
lielore leaving this place, I most meeitiop two 
or three of the distreseing cases. "Ttojiftlge 
had lieen buried under the stones of his Souse, 
with his wife and child, but he managed to 
make his voice heard, and one of hie people 
procured assistance, and endeavoured to dig 
him out. His body had been cleared as far as 
his middle, when his young wife wm. fouud 
lying across his knees. As soon as the mb- 
bisli had been cleared, the poor judge took 
her in his arras, but she w^ already dead. 
Unlike an Italian, his manner was ntteriy 
undemonstrative—he seemed to be crushed; 
lookiug at hip*, he only said: “ Eleonoia, cark, 
fn sei mortal” and a groan escafied him. 
His child, too, was killed. When I Saw him, 
l>erliaps about a mouth after, hg had never 
spoken of the event to any one, nor had he 
ever smiled. He did all the duties of his 
office, however, punctunlJy, and took my part 
manfully against the monks. 1 took his 
hand and expressed my deep sympathy with 
him, but lie answered not a word—he only 
returned my pressure. The Notary of the 
same place took me into a corner ofliiB hut, 
and related liis own stoiy. It was as follows : 
lie had been a man of considerable property, 
liviu.g in a good bouse, one part of which was 
occupied by himself and his second wife, and 
aiiotiicr part by two daughters by the fimt 
wife, who were much attached to him. 
When the fii'st shock of earthquake came he 
was asleep in bed, and waking up, he called to 
his wife. I'hey liad heard no previons sound. 
Tlien came a second shock, and all came down. 
“ We fell close to a door which opened 
into the street,” he said, “audit happened 
to be open. I could have got out, hut iny 
wife held me ba^, and thus both were saved 
umlcr the arch of the door. 'J'he iidTse of 
the falling of the house was that of a tre¬ 
mendous crasli.like the rushing of a cataract 
and this was followed by tlie stillness of 
death. The street itself was obscured by a 
cloud of dust. 1 called for my daughters,” 
he esutinned, “ but there was no answer. I 
scrambled towards their yiart of the house, 
but everytliing was buried, and when tliey 
were found, they wei e seated in their chairs, 
for they had not yet gone to bed. I thought 
the day of judgnieut had come. In a halt 
dreaming, half waking state, but utt erly con- 
' fused, 1 culled again and .again for iii.y chil¬ 
dren, and then I listened for the crowing of 
a cock, as if to mark th^e time, but during 
that night no cock crow^.! ” ^ 

In Sapouara alone two thousand persons 
had been buried. 

Thmce, resumes Mr. Major, I went on 
to Mohtemurro, where 8i»tliuus.and persons 
had lieen buried, and a iJfctaucholy sight it 
presented, indeed. ITiere was nothing left. 
, The stench from the dead bodies was almost 
' iuButferable, for they hud been but slightly 
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^ered, ao that the pigs dug them oat and 
ate them. 1 saw one deToarmg the leg of a 
man. 

Some soldiers had been sent down by the’ 
government; bat they gave themselves up to 
plunder and drinking. They broke into the 
aellars of Montemurro, drank the wine, 
and then they and the poor plundered rigiit 
and left. One man, who happened to be 
walking with, me, was arrested for stealing 
four thousand docats. One of the great 

sufferers in Montemurro was Baron- 

His house had fallen, and he had been buried 
in the ruins, and his right leg rendered use¬ 
less. The first shock had buried liini up to 
his shoulders, but two beams above had kept 
the house from falling upon him,. lie heard 
the voice of his daughter up-stairs, lamenting 
and calling out for him, but he answered, 
that he could not move! “The second 
and the thTrd shock came,” he told me, 
“and threw the beams upon my head, crush¬ 
ing me to the ground. An opening was, 
however, left before my mouth, just sufiicient 
to allow me to breathe, and speak to luy 
daughter. The next shock closed up even 
this aperture. Not a Ihnb could I move, 
and the only member .of my body that 
I could use was my tongue. With this I 
worked at the ground, and blew tlie dust 
away, until 1 managed to re-open the com¬ 
munication with my child. For three horn's 
I heard her dyiug voice, and finally her 
very last tones.” The Baron was got out 
safely, and so was his wife ; but the daughter 
and two sons were killed. 

In this place 1 distributed one hundred and 
forty-five ducats, and left ninety-six ducats 
behind me. By my orders, some agricultural 
instruments, too, were made at Spiuusa, which 
Z distributed, as also some working materials 
for shoemakers. 1 was, howyver, deceived by 
a gen<teel-looking woman coming to me one 
eveuing, and crying and asking for assist¬ 
ance. I gave her ten piastres; but after¬ 
wards heard that she had live tliousaud or 
six tliousand ducats in her possession. On 
hearing this staleiueut I went and asked 
ker for what I had given hex*, and she restored 
it. Bo few people had l>een spared by the 
oarthquaka in the mountains, that it was 
useless to attempt building, and 1 advised the 
authorities to get the people away. They 
were occupied, however, in erecting a great 
wooden church, and in digging for an old 
wooden Miulouua, which, ou its being found, 
was carried in procession, and stuck up in 
their church. 

The uez| place ^ visited was Yiggiaiio ; 
vyhioh, like* ml tlie ottiers named, may be 
found on a good map of Italy. One thou¬ 
sand people bad been destroyed here, but 
as a considerable ipopulation still remained 
and all their housls were broken, I saw the 
necessity of building huts. For this purpose, 
I rented a piece of ground for two years, at 
eighteen ducats a yearbuilt over a part of 


■it; and aocommodaitsd twenty-eight famiUi^ 
Here I remained a month, three <i^ka of 
which I spent in my barrack, ill udth fever^ 
and keeping the money under my pillow. 
For eight or nine days I ate no food, and 
was in a barbarous country, without any 
one to assist me; but my good eoiistitutim 
helped me through. Whilst staying in Yig- 
gikno, 1 sent some people to inquire into the 
state of Spinosa, and two. hundred persona 
came over to me, and received relief. I sent 
money also to Marsiconuovo, and to Brienza; 
but as the authorities would not put their 
names to the list of those who were to receive 
it, the money was brought back again to me. 
In TrsRiutola, I distributed three hundred and 
forty-four ducats to the poor. In Yiggiano, 
I distributed six hundred and twelve ducats, 
whilst the whole cost of housing twenty-eight 
or thirty families was not more than five 
hundred and sixty ducats, or one hundred 
pounds. Daring this time, too, I never ceased 
to feed the people, and ou one day I fed not 
less than five thousand persons, and thousands 
on every day that I remained. The cost of 
feeding them did not exceed one hundred and 
thirty-two ducats. On leaving Naples 1 
brought with me five thousand one hundred 
and ibrty-nino ducats, and I took back one 
tliousand nine liuudreil abd ^en ducats. 
Small sums I bad, however, leut to some 
reduced persons, at five per cent, interest, for 
tlierc were some ofiering it at twenty or 
thirty per cent. To the people, I stated that 
I iwas ready to take as many orphans as they 
would bring me, and receive them into my 
silk factory, in Sant Torio,.^ near Portici. 
Twenty were oflercd to me. It is my intention 
to go back to ibis part of the country in a 
few months, and build some model houses of 
stones, with vaulted roofs. One room and one 
kitchen, I calculate, could be built for one 
hundred du&its, or eighteen pounds. 

Yiggiauo has a special interest of its own, 
as fieiug a city of Ti’()ubiidoura From the 
middle ages, the inhabitants had wandered 
over Asia and Europe, with their harps and 
violins, and after the lapse of many yea^ 
they come back with them thousands some¬ 
times, aud build or add to the family house. 
Every generation adds something; thus, in 
tlie very architecture of the place tliere was 
a quaiutuess. As many, too many |.i'e aiiroad, 
the population is of a varied character ; and 1 
found here men with wives from Spain and Ger¬ 
many, England and New York, Poor fellows I 
they had Tost everything. Their dwellings on 
the top of a mountain had been all thrown 
over. I bought a harp for one, and shall 
assist others in like manner. When Grumento 
was destroyed by the Saracens, the inhabi- 
tsnts fled to the tops of the mountains, and' 
there erected Saponan^ Montemurro, aai; 
Yeggiano. 

It was whilst I was in this latter place that 
I was visited by the {ntendente of fiasilicat^ 

I a gentleman who distinguished himself by bis 
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activity, benevolence, and good sense, during giano for a great part the year; and, in the 
these tiykig times. He came to my barrack, month of Septepii^ it. is visited by fifty 
at^mpanied by all the authorities of the dis- thousand people. Ihe masses are as Baper> 
triot. I offered him a chair, but not the others, stitious and as ignorant as they can be, 
vrho had abused and neglected me. He threw though novrand then, perhaps, psi^ns may 
down his cap on my bed, and, looking round be found who read more than men of the 
my hut, exclaimed, " Bravo, Signore Major! ’’ same class do in Naples ; but^ it is a reading 
!Kten, turning to tiie authorities, he said, necessarily confined to tlie pas^ and hsa 
“You have taken good care of yourselves; nothing to do with current or modcite 
but little of the poor.” Many of the pcibr literature. 

presented petitions to him, which he presented As for priests in these ^stricts, T do 
to me, at the same time telling tiie people, them no injustice in calling them debased 
“ Yon have a gentleman here who knows and ignorant; I abstain from a number iff 
what is best for you.” “At Saponara,” he odions anecdotes which would prove it. 
said to the authorities, when speaking of me, Oi> the lists presented to me, I observed 
“we had not such a man to show amongst us.” attached to the names of many, FrojeUi 
This must have been a great rebuff tostliem; and Muli; and, the interpretation given 
for they had recommended the population to mo was^ that they were the priest's 
not to take anything of me, or they would cliildren. 'Ae community contributed to 
be put in prison. This may sound like self- sniiport of tlie children until they were 
laudation, but these incidents belong to the twelve years of age, when they srere turned 
case. on the streets, unless a imrall became so 

After having fulfilled my mission amongst attached to them, as to adopt them. Several 
those people, 1 prepared to leave; and, to such children were brouglit to me, not 
their honour be it said, when I bad them knowing themselves by any other name than 
adieu, they manifested the greatest gratitude, that of Muli. I spoke to a priest about it, 
and shed tears. mucit regretting the state of things, and bis 

It remains for me to make some obser- sole observation was, that he thought it a 
vations which I could not well insert in my very good arrangement, as tlie cliildren 
narrative ; hut which will, perhaps, bo of in- would be otherwise destroyed at their birth.; 
terest to the reader. The agrlcultunil state but at present their souls were saved by 
of that part of the country, where 1 spent baptism. 

most of my time, was very bad and primitive. Of the officials with whom I met, I can speak 
There were no olive nor fruit trees, but a in no other terms than as swarms of hungry 
good deal of grain was grown, and is exported thieves who rob the inhabitants: whether 
from the province of Basilicata. A day field- they be clerical or civil officers, iny descrip- 
laboiiroi- nil! earn in these parts a carlino (or tiuu is still the saiue ; and, daring the whole 
fourpence) a-uiay, and thi.s not always in of my sojourn amongst them I met with only 
money, but in kind. For uiy.soJf, I paid ali two priests who oven spoke like honest 
•who worked at making huts, two carlini men. It is only just, however, to add, that 
a-day. With tlie exceptiem of the great road amongst the civilians I found several autho- 
■whieh runs througlt to Galakia, and on to rities who were willing to face the thievish 
Taivntuni, there are no ro.adH, and everything iiuderlmgs. In^an esiiecial manner I must 
in transported on mules. Tlul^j5 from S.ipo- speak of the liitendeute of Salerno and of 
jiara to Porteiiza, a dislaneo of, perhap.s, the ]3asilicata, who fully impressed me 
thirty or forty mile <, it will take four day.s to with tlie idea of their being honest and able 


make the journey by the same means. Pro¬ 
visions are, cousccjnently, cheap ; for there is 
^0 market for selling the produce. 1 ob- 


With regard to myself, a daily report ot 
my movements was made to the police : for 


served a very marked difference between the tbi»country is not so tranquil and prospqroifs 
character of tho.se who lived in these parts of tlmt a man can be sulfereJ to wander freely 
the country, which were traversed by roads, about with a bag of money at his free 
and that of tke population of tliose districts disposal. It is very possible that the gen- 
•whifth w^e leas favoured. Nowhere, how- darmes who accompanied mo, were sent as 
ever, were they contented with their govern- much to watcli me as to protect me, though 
ment; and, in many parts they were greatly they served me well. In fact, except to the 
discontented. If 1 were to describe the state of i local and humbler authorities, my best thanks 
thepopulationjlshonldsay, thatthey areina are due for the facilities accorded to me in 
state of semi-barbarism ; perhaps very siiui- my work of charity. 

Lir to that of the English several centuries, Different statements'\)f the numbers who 
ago. Nor do 1 observe anything in the | perished by the earthqui^e havf been given. 
ecclesi.astical or civil administration of the • 1 believe the following to be correct. In the 
country at all likely to elevate them. As for very centre of the disaster tliere perished at 
■*4he religion, iti»iB a modified lorm of paganism :. Montemurro six thousand; in Suponara two 
the worship of Venus under tlie figure of tlie; thousand ; in Viggianofone thousand ; and 
Madomia. There is a large statue to her lio* perhaps a thousand more in scattered vil- 
nour which remains op a high hill near Vig-. iages in the same neighbourhood. If to theste 
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Added ten thousand more, ve cotainly 
llkAll be within the mark. 

'Here, for the present, ends the interesting 
report of Mr, Major, l^t his exertions be a 
lesdou to eadi aud all, as to what one man 
can do, and let every man properly estimate 
his power aud his duties, 

THE ETHEB, 

What is there in the open space which 
intervenes between the earth and the rest of 
the planets 1 What is there in llie im- 
meaBiiraiily greater interval which extends in 
all directions, right and left, before and 
behind, upwards and downwards, between 
ne, the planets, and the stars railed fixed ?, 
Is tiie gulf which separates one heavenly, 
body from another, a jilenutn ? that is, is it j 
occupied, and so far filled, with any material | 
fluid, howevhr rarili'-d may be its suiistauce 1 1 
Or is tlie said wide gap an alisulnte vacuum, I 
perfectly emi)ty of every, the thinnest, the! 
most fiiie-bpuii expansion or dilatation of| 
gas; is it void even of matter in a state of 
atomic subdivision, in comparison with which 
tlie ivsiduary contents of the receiver of .m 
air-pump, after we have pumped our utmost, 
and cau pump out no more, wguld be regarded 
as a medium gross and dense ? Such is the 
mysterious question which has vexed natural 
philumphers for centuries. 

Descartes, aud after him Fontenelle, sup¬ 
posed tliat the planets were maintained in 
their orbits by wliirlpools of an extremely 
subtle, transpareut matter, which, eddying 
rapidly round the suu, carried them with it | 
in its impetuous vortex. Similarly, eachj 
planet had a smaller etherial vortex to 
itself, sweeping around its own proper spliere 
as a centre, which thus caused the attendaut 
moon or moons to revolvf around their 
respective principals.- In those days, there¬ 
fore, a plenum was the hypothesis in vogue. 

Descartes’tboory wasallthe more plausible, 
because of the support it received from the 
palpable fact that the earth, as well as tlie 
majority of the planets, is surrounded by au 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, rational a# it 
seemed, it was iijiset by Newton, who made 
the sun th& seat of a force of attraction, or 
a ceutripew force, cajuible of retaining each 
pl^et in its orbit; that is to say, the cen¬ 
tripetal force was exactly counterbalanced 
by another force, the centrifugal,—the force 
which makes bodies fly off from the centre 
at a tangent to the. circle in which tliey 
rovoive, or rather to obey a law of motion by 
cuntinamg.tQ move iff,a straight line forwards, 
like the dro^ of water from a twirling mop, 
or the-splashes of mud from a carriage-wheel. 
The sun’s attractive force on a planet varies 
inversely as the inuare of the distance of 
that planet’s orbit W^m the sun. ’I'hat was 
law which Newton discovered ; but the 
Wbut'ce^ or cause, ^or origin of the force, re¬ 


mained to' him a mystery. He only pro¬ 
fessed to make me of the word at^r^otioni to- 
genei*ally any force in conseqfit^de of 
which bodies tend towards each other, What¬ 
ever should hereafter be discovered to be the 
cause of that tendency. It might be weight, 
or electricity,' or magnetism, or ohemiw 
affinity; he did not pretend to say whdt h 
; but his Attraction altolished Descartes* 
wliirlpools, the firmament was swept clean 
of the subtle, all-|^rvadiiig matter, and the 
planetary intervals were reduced to empty 
space. Moioover, Newton’s hypothesis of a 
vacuum was justified by an astronomical 
fact, which apparently settled the question in 
hie favour. 'Ihe planets, wliose proper move¬ 
ment Had been calcuhited on the supposition 
of the complete emptiness of celestial space, 
had always punctually kept the appoint¬ 
ments which astronomei-B had made for them 
beforehand, on the assumption of a vacuum. 
The jileiium was unanimously rejected on 
the faith of an established fact. Vacuum 
reiuaiued master of the field. 

Dut there is a little comet which whisks 
round the sun very rajiidly and very eccen¬ 
trically, completing its revolutiou in three 
years aud four months; it appears in the 
heavens like a milky cloud, like a dim nebu¬ 
losity tlii'ough which the star's are seen to 
sliine without the least diminution of their 
briglitueas. Nevertheless, this speck of wiiite 
vajiour has a diameter of some twenty-two 
thousand miles, it was first observed in 
sixteen hundred and eighty-six, and found 
again in seventeen hundred aud niuety-five, 
ill eighteen hundred and five, aud in eighteen 
hundred and nineteen. Astronomers, uolicing 
its continual change of form and position, 
believed they had discovered four different 
comets; but Moflsieur^^ Encke, of Berlin, 
whose name it now beai4, proved that their 
observations, were simply applicable to four 
different revolutions of the same body, aud 
predicted its return for eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Eucke’s comet did return ; but in a situ- 
atiun where nobody expected it. The same 
thing happened in eigliteeu hundred and' 
twenty-five aud in eighteen hundred aud 
twenty-eight. A portion of its variation was 
caused by the influence of the planets.. But 
the amount of perturbation dfie to them is 
calculable ; there remained anotbetf influence 
to account for, perfectly independent of the 
planets, which led to the discovery, or the 
assumed discovery, of one of the most im¬ 
portant phenomena connected with the 
mechanism of the heavens. Cautious reasouera 
will certainly doubt, and have a fair right to 
be allowed to doubt, whether the super¬ 
structure which has been raised on this ob¬ 
servation of the riiortened period of Eucke'e, 
comet be not of rather disproportionate mag-' 
uitude -with its basis, a small and isolate , 
fact. 'The fate of otW deductions and of 
previous systems warns us not to shout too 
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loadly that we har^ at last, fotmd out the itself is so gFCat^ to' ha'W g^Tsn ris<5 to 
toritabUi and tmdenifflhle Attd final truth. the adage, Nature aUionj a'^raenuiU ; and 
Meitahnir £ncke,'on ebmpartng the inter- that the aphorism, whioh has beett made the 
Tale at time between several comjdete cirouUs butt of a considerable asttoeiot of-bfritticiems, 
of his Comet and the sun, discovered that the | neverthelaes contains a profound 
length of the -ellipse descried bj ite orbit | cisely enunciated, although in a fflbtipbibxioal 
was shortened in a slow hut regular manner; form. 

at every successive return, &om eighteen We may now very naturally inquire, 
hundred and nineteen to eighteen hundred what, in short, is this wonderful ethep? Is 
and tliirty-two, its actual position has been; it a fluid, transparent, impalpable bbdy, 
remarked to anticipate, ceaselessly and uni-1 which peiietrattss throughout* and eyei’y- 
fonnly, its calculated position by about two ^ where ? la it conijmsed of matter which is 
days; that is, its return happened two days equally subtle and rarified at all the points' 
sooner than it should have done according to! widch it occupies ? Is it exactly the same in 
the strictest calculations. Its orbit, tliere- llic neighbourhood of a volumijious planet' as 
fore, is diminishing; its mean distance from in the midst of an immense open B})ae6 
the sun is constanUy decreasing, and it must entirely empty of solid liodies 1 In a word' 
finally fall into that luminary, were it not for does it difieiveasentiaily from the most rarified 
the repulsion exercised by incandescent sur- portion of the planetary atmospheres ? All 
faces, which repulsion will prolwbly shoot it these points are open to controversy. In tlie 
off again in the form of an excessively rarified opinion of learned men, whose exgt’essed.belief 
vapour. merits deference and attention, the ether 

The jjcrturbation experienced by tin; comet differs only in its extreme snbtilty, from the 
could only be attributed to the existence in much more higlily condensed matter which 
the celestial space which it traverses of a constitutes the atmospheres of the planets,— 

' highly-divided very subtle matter whicli con- j a definition that has been ventured is, the 
staully impedes the rapidity of its progress.; etlier is the simple of which atmospheres are 
Tlie resistance which this rare medium the compound; in other words, atmospheric 
opposes to the progress of tlie comet, would matter results from the condensation of a 
also diminish its centrifugal temleiicy by the certain amount of etherial matter ; or, floally, 
very act of diminishing its velocity, and etlier is the elcraeularv matter of which w 
I would therefore increase the sun’s power of other things are formed. 

I drawing it towards itself. This notion is not very far removed from 

i From the ever-abbreviated course pursued that entertained by Mr. Grove, who believes 
j by Eiicke’s - short-perioded comet, Arago that the ether possesses all the qualities of 
argued that a new element ought hence- onlinary gross matter, and particularly the 
I forward to be taken into consideration : quality of weigiit. If this matter, on aecouut 
I iiaiucly, the msistauce which .an excessively of its extreme rarification, can only manifest 
I rare gaseous substance which fills celestial the pro}»erties with which it is endowed on a 
j space (and wiiicli it has been agreed to deno- scale of infinite miniitene®,—on the other 
^ ininate The Ether, and vniich, of course, is hand, at the surface of the earth it attains a 
I jicrfcctly distinct fj?oin tlie ether of the degree of density wliicli we are able to mea- 
[ chemists) offers to the [lassagp of bodie.s sure by experiment. The ether, or thu 
j wJiicU traverse it. This resi.stance produee.s extremely raritied matter which fills ttie iu- 
iio appreciable effect on the planets, on ac- terplanetary spaces, is thus believed to be an 
I count of their Considerable density; but tlie expansion of all or several of the atmospheres 
! comets being, for tlie most part, mere heajis of the jilanets, or of their roost volatile ele- 
of tlie lightest vapours, may be notably re- ments, and would thus furnish the naateriid 
tarded i:i their progress through space. To necessary for the transmission of those modi- 
prove the justness of the disfiuctioii here ficaflons of motion whicli we designate by the 
made between dense and rare bcMiies, in names of light, heat, and so forth. And it is 
respect to reaislatice, it is only ueces.saiy to held to be far from impossible that attenuated 
compare the‘inequality of the distances portions of these atmospheres, by gradual 
' ti-aveised*through the air by three lialls of changes, may pass from one planet to 
lead, of cork, and of eider-down, even in tlie anotlier, thus forming a link of material 
case when projected from a gun-barrel by cornniiinication between the distant monads 
equal charges of powder they would have of the universe. 

the same initial velocity. Tlie ether, tlicn, is an.imponderable, or uu- 

In the last century, the presence of the weigliable, or, rather, an uii weighed fluid, 
ether in the midst of the celestial spaces was endued with perfict elasticity. ^ lb Alls not 
strongly suspected ; at the present day, it is only the planetary spaces, but also the inter- 
. considered impossible to maiutaiu the New- vals between the elementary molecules of 
toulou theory, that the heaveuly bodies solid bodies, and even the molecules tliem- 
perform their'orbits in the isolation of an selves, as those of tina gases which are 
enormous vacuum. Mr. Grove, in his able, assun^ed to be hollow Aid spherical. In 
Correlation of Piiysical Forces, remarks short, the ether pervades everything, and is 
that' the tendency of matter to diffuse Urery where; in the most elaborately-formed 
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viMjaijm; obV^H as in the densest Buhstanceef 
Bi|t the mind cannot admit the existence 
of an imponderable fluid; for« if it is a 
fluid, it is a body. Nov, ail bodies are pon¬ 
derable; therefore, the ether is ponderable. 
We certainly know that the ether has not 
been weighed, but we have no right to assert 
that it has no weight. The ether is the 
essential principle of all bodies; it is their 
primordial state ; it is matter in a condition 
of extreme tenuity, which prevents its lusing 
palpable, seizable, or weighable. Hydrogen 
is the iirst material b^y, in respect to 
density, of which we are able to take oogni- 
sance ; hydrogen is ether condensed, tangible, 
and ponderable Dr. Front propounded the 
hypothesis that matter is uniform in its 
nature, and that all atomic weiglita are mul¬ 
tiples of the weight of hydrogen. It would 
now appear that the weight of hydrogen is a 
multiple of /.hat of the ellier, or of unknown 
intermediate bodies, wbicli are themselves 
multiples of ether. Several gases have been 
reduced to a liquid, and even a solid form, by 
the application of great compression and 
extreme cold; azote and hydrogen have 
hitherto resisted the efforts even of a Fara¬ 
day to make them liquid. The last gaseous 
substance which will be liquefied by human 
agency is, doubtless, the ether. 

Whence comes the matter of wliich the 
heavenly bodies are composed ? It is gene-1 
rally called cosmic matter; that is, universal, 
matter ; but does this universal matter differ 
from what may be called universal ether ? 
Many'natural philosopbers^believc that at-i 
mospheric matter is produced by the conden-: 
nation of ellierial matter. Dul if the ether is 
capable of condensation so .-is to form the 
atmosphere, the atmosphei’e in turn may be' 
capable of condensation so as to form solid i 
globes, sneh as the planets with the animals 
and plants wliich live on the^n. Ilut the ex-1 
isteuco or iion-existeuce of the ether derives 
its great importance fi’om its intimate con-1 
nection witii the s]%culationB tliat have been; 
put forth respecting the nature of light, it 
18 the all-pervading presence of a medium, 
which forms, throughout space, a material 
communication to the very distantest visible j 
bodies, which serves .as the fundamental 
h^othesisB of the theory of undnlaliuiis. 
Whether this medium be (as seems probable) 
or be not, a continuation of our owu proper 
atmosphere, the fact that there is such a 
medium derives great suppoi-t from the 
powerful arguments which are now brought 
lonrord in maintenance of the undnlatory 
theory. It would bo desirable to solve the 

I iroblem, What is the absolute density of the 
nqiinous etner at any given point of space! 
But the data hitherto attainable are insuffi¬ 
cient for its solution. It may be remarked, 
however, that, acceding to the law laid down 
by Boyle, the luini^us medium is incompa¬ 
rably denser than our atmosphere would be 
were it extended to the interplanetary spaces. 


The ether may also be perhapa reigardied as 
the propagating agent of eleetrieity and mag¬ 
netism as well as of li|^t At the banning 
of the present century, the ^iBcoyisriwa at 
Yonn^ of Fresnel, of Malus, and Arago, 
proclaimed to the world several optical phe¬ 
nomena which were inexplicable on'the 
position that light was the effect of luminous 
corpuBCules shot out from the sun with im- 
nfense velocity,, while they were easily ex¬ 
plained by the admission that celestial space 
is filled with an excessively-rarified eUatie 
gas. 

In this latter case, the sun, not having to 
dart in all directions molecules of light and 
lieat which are to travel with inconceivable 
swiftnliss, may cease to be regarded as a 
monstrous planet everlastingly devoured by 
fire. Tlie part which the sun has to play, on 
the modem hypothesis,, is simply to impre.sa 
on the matter wliich tills all space, a powerful 
vibratory movement which extends, in the 
form of liiiuinous waves, as far as the most 
distant planets and farther, thereby supplying 
them with light and heal. These luminous 
waves, or undse, are the reason why the 
system is called the undulatory theory. 

Tlie views respecting the nature of the 
ether, of which wo now conclude our sketch, 
are what are entertained, to a greater or less 
extent, by almost all the scieuti/ic pioneers of 
the day ; uotwithstaiiding which, it is not yet 
completely ])roved that the ether itself has 
any real hr actual existence in nature. The 
grand quarrel of Flenuni versus' Vacuum, 
which mounts to a respectable antiipiity and 
had already attained importance in the time 
of Pythagoras, can scarcely be to be even 
yet a settled question. There is little more 
than circumstaiitiiil evidence in pront of the 
allegation, it is ctiiiscqueutly still so inte- 
resiiug a subject of dfcbate, that tiie live 
cliisse.'? of the Institute of Paris, at llioir 
annual luceting in August, eighteen liiindretl 
and tiltysix,decreed theirgraml triennial prize 
to M. Fizeau, whose works have for their 
object the demomttratiou of the falsity of the 
hypothesis of a vacuum, the establishment of 
the presence of the ether throughout heavenly 
apace, the proof of tlio undulatory theory, 
and the meusuremeut of the velocity of pro- 
]>^'atiou in light. 

WHITE WASHEETONo 

No roan loves the metropolis more than 1 
do. I cannot go so far in my admiration of 
Fleet Blreet as oertmn eminent literary 
authorities, nor can 1 altogether admit that 
beyond Hyde Park it is a desert; but I will 
support any man who boldly asserts that 
you can get everything in London that 
you can get in the countiy; and get it 
a hundred-fold better. Yet, I must reserve 
one peculiar and important exception; 
and that is, the metropolitan oi^ui- 
zation for the relief.of, insolvent debtors. 
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]^ot thftt 1 uoan to assert that the jndges 
of Porttigal Street are- hard ujjon the em- 
bavrassed tra^esiaaB, or tl»e involved youu!| 
gentleman whose ignorance of the world and 
refined tastes have led him into temporary 
pecnuiary difficulties : common gratitude, if 
no higher feeling, restrains me from spread¬ 
ing such an erroneous and unjust imjiression. 
Portugal Street is good, but—and I spoak 
from experience, for I have tried both— 
White Waslierton is better. I should not ro- 
commeud Harrogate for medicinal waters ; 1 
sliould not recommend Melton Mowbray for 
pork pies—Banbury for tarts—Kp[>ing for 
sausages—or Chichester for rumpslealtf pnil- 
dings; but, for a i>erfeot, easy, and rapid 
relief fi;om a moss of insolvent debt, com¬ 
bined with rural life, field sports, and the 
advantages of neighbouring inai iiie Lathing, I 
know of no place like Wliite Waslierton under 
the sun. To call the judge wlio (iresU’es over 
Wliite Waslierton Ji^solveiit.s, kind, geiiLlc- 
maulj', and lenient, is to u.se terms too weak 
to convey the pi-oper idea of Ins tiealineut of 
them. He is tlioughlful for the debtor ; 
sympathising for tlie debtor ; and fatherly to 
the debtor. It may be—and report says it is 
—that he lins himself sutfeiod iVoiu the ob¬ 
trusive competition of trade, and knows how 
difficult it is to resist tlie overwludming 
flood of wines, clothes, jewels, and casit, tliat 
sweeps over the young man of jiositiou. In 
every dasliing young insolvent wlio comes 
before him, he sees a reflecl.ed picture of las 
own youth; in every opposing creditor, a 
cojiy of tlie 4wo-faccd harpies—fawning on 
one side, snarling on the oLlier—who alter¬ 
nately wheedled and threatened him when 
he was a petitioner in a similar court to that 
in which,he now Ih- esides as a judge. It 
may be, that tlie receipt of a large annual 
salary for little work, developes tlie benevo¬ 
lent side of a man's character, and causes 
him to serve out large qiiaiilities of tliat 
uusiraiued mercy which blesses tlie giver, 
without taking anything out of his pocket. 
Any way, explain it how we will, or leave it 
unexphiiued, White Waslierton, in addi¬ 
tion to all its various local advantages, 
possesses an insolvent commiasiouer whose 
Chrlsfiaii charity requires only to be fully 
known, to leave Portugal Street a barren 
waste, and the metropolitan Draeos biting 
tlieir solitary nails in the awful sileuco of a 
deserted law-court. 1 may be unwise in 
commuuicuting my knowledge to the indebted 
imblic in general; but a strong desire to 
benefit my fellow-creatures has overcome 
every selfish consideration, and I record my 
experiences regardless of tiie i-esults. 

At ten, thirty, A.U., this morning, I stood 
in the streets of White Washertoii a debtor 
to the extent of from forty to fifty thousand 
pounds. At six, thirty, p.m., this evening, I 
am sitting waiting tor dinner, in the bow 
window of the Ricket Club, as free from 
iiebt as the cresaing-Bweeper before the door. 


There i^as been no personal amtoyanpe from 
the idle cariosity of friends;. there is no 
irritutiug report in the oopf of* the evening- 
newspaper which I hold in my hand: I hnve 
drunk the legal waters of oblivion, far from 
the prying eyes of obtruding witnesses, in, 
the tree-shadowed Court of the rural city of 
White Waslierton; aud as I left an altmred, 
miiii, in a first-class express ciyriage in the' 
iniddle of tlie day, I saw in an over-due Par* 
liainentary train, the stern faces of some of 
my dilatory creditors, who had made up 
their minds lo oppose at tlie eleveutli hour, 
when my oxauiiuatiuii had' closed soOn 
after the tenth. The way in which all 
tills was atjiiiigcd shall be immediately 
explained. 

Wiieii I was in a most embarrassing 
position; with so many writs i#rved upon 
me, that 1 could nut di.stingutsh*tlie several 
suits ; those for vvine, from those for jewels ; 
thoic for money debts of my own, from liabi-. 
lities entered into to oblige obliging Irieuds— 
my eye rested, one morning at breakfiist, 
upon the following advertisement in the 
coliims of a loading pajier ; 

To TUK BauiiiiiLSseu.—IIuw many a noble-bcarted ^ 
young Ulan lias sunk into an eaily grove uuder tho * ‘ 
ojipi'es'.ivu load of acciimiilaUd debt, and nil fur the 
tiaiit of a liUlo tiuiL'Iy advice and nssislauce ! Lot all 
tlioso who are suR'eiiiig from pevuniary cmbarniss- 
uiciits, and who wish to ho relieved without pub- 
lieiiy or iiersoiinl aunoynuee, apply at once to Mr. 
Ledger, iicgotiului', So, 2, Parohsc Gardens, Gray's 
Inn Lane. 

I need scarcely say tliat 1 applied at once 
to Mr. Ledger, and found Jiim.a very shrewd, 
affable, agreeable, eumforliiig, business man. 

1 laid a platu statciiieut of my affairs before 
him, aud we soon found that everything 
was on what *lio called the debil^ aud 
nothing (except just enough to pay expenses) 

I oil what lie al.so called the credit side. 
That night (this is only ten days ago) I went 
down by arrangement to White Washer ton, 
and took prepared ludgirigs at the house 
of a brother of Mr. Ledger's—Mr. Erasmus 
Ledger, Solicitor, Tin Square. I. found 
everything very elegant aud comfortable. 
Mias Ledger sang Italian songs, aud played 
German sonatas to amuse us of an even¬ 
ing; aud, in the day, 1 took exercise with 
tbo cricket-club, or joiued pic-nic parties 
with the young lady and her friends. How 
different was all this from the gloomy Jewish 
B]ionging-houses of Chancery Lane! I had 
all the comforts of sucieiy aud a home, while 
1 was acquiring by residence thf rights of a 
White. Washeeton citizen. 

Two days of this agreeable life was suf¬ 
ficient to complete the first stage in the 
Ledger process; and, at l|ie cud of this lime; 
it was necessary tliat I sliuuld be ari'estod. 

I was arrested at the hands of an intimate 
friend, and lodged in the cleHii, well-ventilated 
gaol of White Washertou furtive days; which 
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period I chiefly passed in smoking my cigar | 
DU the roof of the prison, enjoying a splendid 
view of the sarrounding count^. At the 
end of this time bail was provided by the 
thoughtful and systematic Ledgers, and I 
returned once more to the re^emeut and 
luxuries ofiTin Square. | 

In driving or riding about the town and 
the outskirts during the next three days, I 
saw a uuiub&r of men, whose gay, easy, dash* 
ing manners and town dress made me suspect 
that they were on a visit to White Washei ton, 
for the same purpose as myself; and 1 found, 
upon inquiry; that my suspicious were cor-- 
rect. They were all clients iiuil lodgers of 
Mr. Erasmus Ledger, sent down from Loudon 
by his energetic brotlier, and*’parcelled off 
into other lodging-houses belonging to the 
solicitor, because they were second- and third- 
class insolvents, wlule I ranked with, and 
pud for, the accommodation of the first, 
^ey enjoyed the excursion as much as I did ; 
joined in the field sports; hired open car¬ 
riages to visit local spots of beauty or interest; 
examined the architectural aud antiquarian 
features of the city; and even made short' 
journeys to the neighbouring sea coast. They' 
dropped up to town, one by one, as their' 
examinations came off, healthy in body, j 
relieved in mind; and making room for ■ 
other visitors, who arrived to take titeir 
vacated places. 

Tiiree more days of this easy life carried me 
to the tnoruing of my elimination, aud I 
went before the fatherly judge, with no 
assets, but an elaborate schedule accouuting 
for the disposal of the property 1 had con¬ 
sumed. I was supported by Mr. Erasmus 
Ledger, who had got the ear aud the confidence' 
of the Court. I was opposed bv only two! 


of the Court. I was op^sed by only two 
creditors—one for wine, the other for accom¬ 
modation-bills. Mr. Ledger laid my' plain, 
weli-vamished, candid stafemeut before the 
judge. He admitted that 1 had been im> 
prudent—perhaps extravagant; but it was 
less my fault than the fault of the Loudon 
tradesmen ; who will tempt young men with 
credit, with a perseverance tl)at sweeps all 
fresistauce away. I bad not had sufficient! 
moral st^gth to resist ; few of us have (nod | 
of approval from the Iwnch) ; 1 liad sunk ^ 
under a weight of temptation and debt; 
chance had brought me to that Court for 
relief; blood could not be had out of a stone, j 
Mr. Ledger knew that this last common- ■ 
|flaM never failed in its effect upon the 
judged There is something so simple, yet! 
oonrinsive abont it.' Blood could not be had | 
out of a stoiie. What a world of argument: 
and mental exertion this axiom saved! it was 1 
not inscribed as the regulating maxim over 
the fa 9 ada of the court; but the judge 
had it always in 4is mind, always before { 
his eyes, always nnging in his ears, aud! 
every judgment that he gave was governed 
by It • 

wine creditor attempted a feeble oppo¬ 


sition; but the inferior quality of bis wines, 
aud the exorbitant prices charged tor them, 
were properly placed before £be judg^ and 
that tradesman received a severe Judicial 
rebuke for attempting to ruin the constitu¬ 
tions of young men, by eeiliug them a 
wretciied, poisonous, fiery port, at five pounds 
the dozen. 

The accommodation-bill heflder next made 
an attempt at opposition, much damaged by 
the ill-success of his companion, the wine- 
merchant. The first question that he was' 
asked from the bench wa.s, what were his 
rales of discount 1 His reply was, that tluy 
varied according to circurastauces. Tins 
auswer was not satisfactory. What were his 
average charges J What were his charges in 
this pai-ticular instance ? Sixty per cent, 
(the judge was indignant) ; that if^ xixty per 
cent, per annum. He was called a usurer; 
a discounting vampire, sucking the blood of 
the unwary and inexperienced; he was not 
allowed to explain that, notwithstauding 
his high rate of interest, he was a loser of 
several thousand pounds; he had no right to 
stand in a court, the judge of which could 
never allow himsrif to listen to any man who 
exacted sixty per cent. 

I passed gently and smoothly through the 
painless ordeal. It was, however, sufficiently 
trying to keep up a wholesome excitement in 
the uervous system. As 1 shook hands, a 
five man, with Mr. Erasmus Ledger, betore 
stepping into the carriage which drove me 
to the railway station, I whispered in his 
ear that 1 hoped it would, soon become 
as fashionable to visit White Washerton 
for tlie Benefit of the Act, as it used to be 
to visit Cheltenham for the honelit of the 
vraters. 

'the galleys. 

Yxdocq, in his most impudent^ but most 
amusing Autobiography, in which be is os 
demousirative of his vices as other men are 
of their virtues, describes with great unction 
the sensation that a long chain of prisoners 
bound for the galleys of Marseilles creates 
in the streets of a French town. “Come, 
Jeanette ! come, Fanchette 1 •' here is the 
longest chain we have seen foa many a 
mouth,” is the ciy from door and window, as 
the red-capped men tramp along, grinning, 
singing, and thinking of the file hidden in a 
imag box in the belt of their rois-rasi, at 
ni^t to “fiddle” off their riiatti. 

But, terrible as the galleys even now are, 

1 would invite my reader’s attention to a few 
facta, about those galleys of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, in which h« shut up the unhappy 
Protestimts o&Cbe Oevennea ' 

The galleys were long, shallow, flat, decked 
vessels, witli two maste, seldom able to use 
their broad fan-sails except in gentle, blue 
summer weather; trusting rather to their 
broad wings of oars, except^when out. of 
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aigH of land and fearful of being aurprised a bumping jerk that 'wotild bave astonished 
by sudden gluts that lash the Mediterranean an Oxford or Cambridge, puller. In all 
. to madness. ' They were fair-weather birds, seasons, hot or cold, the perspiration trickled 
were those galleys, ^nd, in a storm, were like down their harassed limbs; and, when they 
so many butterflies caught in a gusty April began to mrow faint and flag, one of the three 
shower. There were five slaves to every oar, comites (the comites were boatswains) ran 
and in all three hundred slaves. The top- down the gangboard which intersected the 
sawyers, or upper end rowers, were generally ship, to find out the rascal who did not keep 
shaven Turks, who were willingly granted touch and time with the rest. ,We^k or lazy, 
the honour, since the place was the most dying or worn out, they did not care—be 
laborious in the vessel. Honour would not might be a sapless boy, he might be a 
besomuchenvied, if it wore known with what decrepit old man—down came on bis bare 
labour it was burdened. To keep down these shoulders the large ceuturiog’s rod ; which 
three hundred chaine<l demons, each galley was so long, generally, tluat the two or three 
had a crew of one liundred and fifty men, nearest rowers also felt the blow, which left 
including officers, soldiers, seamen, and ser- triple scars »nd red letters on every back on 
vants. Men who shouted orders, who reefed which it fell. I’o scowl, or swear, or groan, 
and clomb, who dragged out guns and fired | was only to draw down fresh sorrows, and 
from the rigging, and boys and varJets, who fresh blasphemies and threats, ^newed tpil 
ran here and there with di.shes and salvers, was the only received mark of submission, 
were unchained slaves. At the stem of each Ileaehing port broiight no end to the' 
galley there was a covered chamber, rounded slave’s labours, for rowing ceased only to 
like a cradle, in which the captain lurked at bring fresli toil and grief. The comites 
night, or in foul weather, but in the day-i prided themselves on dexterously casting 
time it was frequented by the officers and anchor; and, while the cable ran out, their 
chaplain, who repaired here to swear and lash went faster as the prisoners’ arms move<l 
quote their texts, while the subaltern officers quicker. 

had also their several lairs and haunts; To support these hardships, the slaves 
wliile all the rest of the crew sweltered by received every morning at eight o’clock a 
day in the full glare and blaze of Neapolitan I ])ortion of good biscuit, and at ten, a por- 
aud Genoese suns, or the damp an<l moon j ridge of bot-watcr soup, with some rancid 
liours of . Corsican or Marseillesc nights.' oil, musty peas and beans floating at the 
There was, indeed, a sort of tent or awning lop. When on duty they bad handed round 
suspended by a long cable slung from head a pischione (tws-thirds of a pint) of wine, 
to stern, that afforded some thin shelter, but morning and evening. When quiet at anchor 
only in brigl^, fair weather; for in the least in any Me<literraneaa port, all the slaves 
cap-full of wind or puff of storm it was who had any money vrere allowed to have a 
taken down, being dangerous over%veight for a jubilee, and to bny meat; and the Turk who 
boat like a barque; so»that, after bloO|;l-j commanded the oars, that is, who pulled at the 
sweats of paBsiouatik rowing, whether pui '-1 end, and was not chained, was the agent to 
suing the English or flying frqm the Turk,; the meat mark()t, and w,a8 also employed to 
the wretchefi slaves, off Morocco, often found watch it dressing in the cook’s room. "When 
their broad backs coated with snow, till they the cook was a sullen villain—villains not 
' could reach the open arms of a friendly. being rare c.attle in the galleys—he would 
port. sometimes, in a brutal passion at the trouble 

The slave’s yearly allowance for clothes or hindi-ancc, break the poor meu’s earthen 
ivas two coarse canvas shirts, and a litlle stewpot, and throw it overboard to the 
red serge jerkin, slit up on each side to the fislms; while the poor fellows, chained by 
arm-holes,, to give their brawny arms full their ankles, fainting for want of food, were 
play. The short loose sleeves did not reach unable to murmur or complain, 
to thfi elbow# Every three years they re- The officer’s table, however, was all this 
ceived a ^oarse frock, and for their shaved time well furnished both for plenty and 
bullet-heads, a little red Phrygian cap, that the delicacy, the sraellt of the'dainties giving the 
Revolution afterwards rendered so terrible, slaves a more exquisite sense of their misery. 
Sick or well, their only bed was a board a foot by seeming to scoff and deride their poverty 
and a half broad ; the sleeping places most and hunger. Sometimes the galleys were 
dreaded were those nearest the officers of the lying in the ports of Morocco or Nice during 
galley, for if the vermin roused the slav^ so the full swing and hubbub of ^he aariiivaf. 
tliat his chains rattled and awoke his neigh- Then the prince or doge, with all his retinue, 
bonr, he was torn to pieces with the* gashes armed, comes on board, as Don Quixote 
of rope scourges. , i boarded the galleys floating on a stream 

The fatigues of lifting the great oars of a' of music, with a rustle oLperfuined feathers, 
galley, though pleasant to read of in the and a fluttering of iou^ flags ; there was 
Odyssey, was extreme. The slave rose to! mirth, and song, and revel, while the slaves 
draw his stroke, li^e those men we see strug- sat donbled-up upon their,beuches, ready to 
. gliug ill a coal barge against tlie stormy tide, burst their chains, and cut every honourable 
^ the Thames^ ana they then fell back with i throat, if they«could or dared. They were 
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wretched, hopeless. They had, in¬ 
deed, come to help in the ceremony; for, 
when the great man’s gilded feet touched the 
deck of their dying ship, the comites would 
give ,two shrill whistles;—the drat was for 
•I attention ; on hearing the second, they gave 
II a lamentable, piteons howl of welcome, which 
, must have been most dolorous and terrible 
jl to hear. < 

li When.the waves were rolling up in green 
jl alps, snow-capped, and threatening—the gtil- 
!' leys could not put to sea; and, such sLives 
jl as had trades, took to workiug, planing, shoe- 
I' making, weaving, and painting: sucli poor 
I' serfs as bad none were taught to knit coarse 
|| stockings, the comites supplying them with 
|i yarn, and paying them for all they did lialf 
jl the usual price ; and that not in money, but 
ij in broken J||,eat .-inii watered wine. To bo 
jl caught sending for wine from the shore, was 
j! to be turned up, and hostiuadoed iiiconti- 
II neiitly. Tlie moat touching sight of all in 
these wet, storm)', dark days, was to sec tlie 
j| poor, low-browed boors, wlio knew no tivailc, 
1 ; and could not even reail or knit, bus.ring them- 
selves, and trying to make tliemselves useful 
•i and acceptable, by cleaning tlicir comrades’ 
j clothes, or fieeing them from tlie torments of 
I pnriisitical life ; feu' even the beggar has his 
I courtiers. 

I Such perpetual toil,iuiprisoumeiit, and ba<] 
l''*i4leL, was already breaking out in fever and 
sickness. J'’or the sutlerers there was a 
j Bupg hospital in a close, noisome, dark corner 
I of tlie galley’s hold, to which light and air 

' came only in a llembraudt sort of way, 

through a miserable scuttle, two feet square. 
At each end of this room was .a tanlar, 
.1 or scafiFold, on which the sick were thrown, 
,j without beds or pallets. Wheu the scatfold 
;i grow full, the slaves were fnid out ou the 
;! cables,' sometimes as many as eighty at once, 
|l stencil and pestilence ruling supreme, ami 
!{ tormenting them in various w.ay8. Tlie 
I chaplains, who came into tliis den of deatli 
I to confess the dying, wore a night-gown, to 
r protect their clones from the vermin. In this 
dreadful hole there was only three feet space 
between the scailbld and tlie ceiling. Tlie 
' confeBsor%iad to tiirow himself down ou his 
Btouiach at the dying men's sides, so as to 
I listen to the groans of their confessions, 
j The place was sb horrible, that the sick 
I preferred to die straining at the oar, rather 
I' thai^iiik into the stinking darkness, 
ij was a surgeon kept to attend to 

Ij these lazars of humanity, but how could he 
jl /fight against such iuvitolions and bribes to 
<1 ' pestlieueeaud death! Tlicrc was also a supply 
jl' of the beet drugs fiiriiislied by the French 
K (loverument; but tlie surgeon generally oon- 
J sidered these fs mme perquisites. 

I Every one jweyef. on these poor wretches. 
For instanceduring sickness, the king 
ordered every nutu in the daik liold to have 
a pound of fresh bread, a pound of fresh meat, 

. and two ounces of rice, eve^y day; but the 

, . e - , - --- - 


steward stole the idlowan.oes« aitd the 
slav«) die unheeded, generally pontriving to., 
make a fortune in about six eampaigos. 
Seventy sick men would he fed on twenty 
fiounds of bad, cheap meat, soaked in hot 
water. . At these frauds the surgeou and 
steward connived. Sometimes a siinpio- 
minded, warm-hearted ohaplain wouhi asto- ' 
nish the silk-coated minister of marine At 
Versailles by tlie narrative of these hm'TOi's, 
and olitain a promise of redress, forgotten as ' 
soon as made. 

Tliere were iu the galleys five sorts of 
persons,—aeanien, Turks, deserters, criminal^ 
and Pfotestants. The Turks were brought 
as stout-liinbeil gln<liator-nien, to manage the 
stroke-oars, and were called Vogueavants. j 
Tliey had the same allowance as the soidiein j 
ami were ranked with the upper slaves, who i 

pulled iu the B.inc du quarto, or the Camille j 

audios Fspaliurs. They were generally very 
stout men, who wore no chains, but hud aring ' 
round the ankles. They were servants to the I 
officers, and wero eminently honest and trust)', |, 
When tliey arrived at any port, they had li 
lilierty to trade, so that some of them were jl 
worth tliree or four liiiiidred pounds, wliich, |j 
to the shame of Christians, they generally sent ij 
homo to tlieir wives and families. They ![ 
were very kind and charitable to each other, 'j 
and very strict in tlieir religious observances; Ij 
natural enough; for exiles keep religious, by | 
the pressure around them of a repugnant faitli. 
These Turkish rowers, especially at the 
Raiuailaii fast, the first moou of the year, 
never ate or drank from sunrise to sun down, j 
in spite of all .the toil .-iiid labour at the oars \ 
wbicii tliey pulled, looking faint and iiollow- 
cyed as gliosts. Ifi.a Turk were iinprisoued, 

Ills companions always Interceded, in a tiir- ' 
balled mol), ^itii the captain fur hiiii. .If one 
was sick, the rest dubbed to buy him meal, 
or ])urchase him drugs, or tonics. In short, 
as an eye-witiic.ss sa)s, the Cliristians iu the ' 
galleys seemed to turn Turks, and the Turks ' 
to turn Christians. They were very obdurate 
against any chaplain who tried to convert j 
them, declaring they would rather turn dogs , 
than be of a religion that was so cruel as to | 
suffer 80 many crimes. j 

These Turks, during mass, were put into j 
the caique or long boat, where the.v smoked, ' 
talked, and scoffed; safe from the last of ; 
tiie coiuiles. Iu spite, however, of their 
being so well treated, they sighed for I 
liberty; liie very name of a galley being [ 
terrible to them. Tliey generally lemaiiied i 
slaves for life, unless when they grew ' 
very old and unserviceable, they meet with ^ 
friends who would buy them off. ' 

Fops iu the Palai^^yhi used to tell stpries | 
of men who, wheu released, would not quit «• 
the galleys : we now may judge how far these j 
stories were probable. . ' 

The fanjoniers, or deserters, were generally , i 
poor peasants who had committed the un^), 1 
pardonable offence of buying salt in some. 
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illegal dUtrtet, BUfih as Bargandy or Dobbs, were criminals, bat not if they were Pro- 
where it is cheap. At thus time (Lonis Four- testants. 

teciitii’s) four pounds of salt cost three The galleys were much used in Mfediterra- 
sbillings and sixpence; so that some poor nean sea-fights, to miawl the level line of 
faniilies could not often eat their soup for a coasts, rock, or sandbank ; to convoy mer- 
whole week together for want of this precious chant-ships when they were iu danger of 
condiment. If discoveiHid bnyiiig it in » being set on by the Duke of 4Javoy’a 
cheap district, they were instantly scut to the brigantittes. Tliey were used with their 
galleys. It was a cruel sight to see a wife long slern-ch.asei’a, or howitzA* guns, to ' 
and .children watching n poor rustic being sink ' tlie flaming fire-ships, and to tow 
hound with chains for the humble offence of along disableil ineii-of-w.ar. Tlicy would 
buying salt in a distant country contrary to also attack a becalmed ship, woi king at her 
some miserable custom law. Tlie faneonier’s fore and aft, to avoid her sweeping broad- 
term of imprisonment was generally,only side, and oceasioiially overpowering Tier with 
for five, six, or eight yeara, but the mis- a howitzer shot between wind .•ind water. A 
fortune was, that if strong or robust at sliip, lioweveif needed but a little breeze to 
the oar, and a useful workman, he was never crnsii five or six galley.^, T1 il‘.sc seti-hurnets, 
released. carried live eight-])onnders on the fore-deck ; 

The. mere deserters, though generally'brave and .a conrsier, wliieli took a sisrand-tbirty 
young countrymen, driven to despair by a pound ball. There were twenty-four galleys 
cruel conscription for unrighteous and luolish .at Marseilles, and six at seu. Kacli vessel 
w.ars, were a lower cltiss than even the fan- had six small rooms under deck, namely, the 
^oniers. At one time they used to cut oil’ s;ivon, the sundclat, tlie caniijaigu, the paillot, 
their ears .and noses ; but, because this led to the tavern, and tJje fui«-rooiu. 
noisome diseases that made them the dread When a Protestant slave refused to kneel 
, of the crew, tliey continued the practice .at the elevation of the muss, ho was sen- 
of merely slitting them. Many of these tenced to be bastini.doed on the conrsier gnu. 
]>:itriot8 were men of education and birth. Tlie chains were first taken off, he was 
A still more degraded class were the criini- then stidpped raked by four Turks, and 
nals, felons,'sharpers, or highwaymen. These stretclied on the gun. A Moor then beat the 
wi etches soon took courage, striking up wretcli with a tough cudgel or a knotty 
friendship with old friends iu chains, telling rope's end dipped in brine. Yinegar and 
over their rogueries and boasting of tlieir salt were then thrown on his wounds, and 
crimes. They generally grew more des])erate, bo was dragged into the hospital, seldom 
hopeless, .and wicked, the greatest villain reviling, but piously calling on God ior,help, 
passing'among*lhom for the greatest hero. 'When a prisoner was a Saint, or ob- 
ff a stranger came on board, gaping and noxious in any way to the cornites or olDcers, 
timid, hey presto ! aw.ay went his haudker- cither becau.se he did or did not conipJain, 
chief and snuff-box—piuefl from hand to< they placed him next some ribald thief, who 
hand, all down the beiichea. The rogues would annoy and taunt him, or chained him 
forged titles, engraved false se.ak, counter- near the pump, dt inveiUed work for him, 
felled handwriting, wiiich tliey sold to knavish Tlieu they wouhi ni.aku him sei’ve round 
friends who came to see them. wster to .all the beiiciies, or beat him for oon- 

When they were released they returned to cealiiig letters, or lashed him for leaving open, 
the world twenty times worse than they went iincliaiucd, or for breaking a water-barrel, 
in. When they were attending the niiuister, Then tliey would set him to carry cordage, or 
they poured out oaths and blasphemies that clean iron balustrades ; or would keep him 
set the chaplain's hair on end. Sometimes withoTit food till noon, and cut it small, to 
they would sliow the blue stain that the ropes prevent his selling it. Monsieur le Fevre, a 
bad left.ronnd their thievish necks, boasting French advocate, eighteen years in the 
that still they \fore no cowards; but that on galleys for being a Protestant, says, “ There 
their reprieve, liad robbed the first person were some who, to make themselves sport, 
they met, and that now, not being known to beat me continually; but chiefly our captain's 
the judge, they had only been sent to the steward, who called it painting of Calvin's 
galleys, where they rejoiced they had back with cmlgels, and then asked, seoffiugly, 
bread and good company. Even in the whether Calvin gave strength to work alter 
galleys they committed the most horrible of having been laden with so many blows; and 
crimes. when he had a mind to begin agaiia he asked 

The slaves were sometimes, when old, if they would not give Calvin Ins commons, 


coupled, and eightpence to the pertuisane him laugh. When they saw me lift up my 
or partisan leader who guarded them. They eyes to heaven, he said, Goib does not hear 
irei’c idso allowed to receive letters and the Calvinists, they must suffer thei^ dae 
mc^ey from thbir foiends—only if they until they either die or change.” 
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This is what bhe Jesuit Beyo<^i<m of the which has been iSnce dc^ii^iehted b^ the 
Edict of Nantes led to. This is what the coiutiy papers the Body of the Magnifieent 
Grand Monseignear tolerated. Hall, amid some five handr^ of my TeHhW 

- - - - ' . , mortals, ptmked as closely as the lowest eeih 

THE PIXHAM EXPLANATION, « a drum ; another gr^ite of ^ 

- community clustered upon the stairs -like 

Wb had a grand gathering of townsfolk ^ees ; and a still less distinguished order clung 
here at Pixham, a few evenings ago, at the on both window-sills, outside, in a manner, 
Queen’s Assembly Kooms, to receive the ex- as far as I know, without a paralleL ■ Ihe 
planations of the sitting member with regard orchestra was filled with the reporters for 
to his misdeeds in Parliament. Mr. Oarelittel, the public press (with a little square talde 
Member of Parliament, is only a warming- and candles all to themselves, as though they 
ran for the ‘Son of Viscount Pirstchop of were to conjure or play at cards), with fen- 
IHxham Park, at present a minor, but he pouqd householders, with agrariim gentlemen 
could scarcely behave more cavalierly if he in top-boots and top-coats, with lawyers’ 
had the borough under his tliutob. clerks, and with one or two temporary officials, 

He has voted in favour of the bill for the doorkeepers, and the like, who gave them- 
auppression of dog-driving, by which several i selves all the airs of aides-de-camp and mini¬ 
thinking cVatermongers and one influential! sterial placemen combined, 
toffy and A Ibert-cake man had been compelled { Another department—the very penetration 

to give up their establishments and put down; and stronghold of dignitaries—upon the plat- 
their carriages ; in favour, too, of dimitiiahiiig, form, was separated from us by a rail, behind 
the tax upon wines, through fear of which j which sat the magistrate, the officers of the 
enactment Messrs. Dmggeon and Company | depOt in the town, and the clergy ; and in the 
of the High Street, had almost delrium | centre of these and in front of them, at an- 
tremens ; of teaching the dnngerous classes j other very small table, all to himself, was our „ 
to read and ’OTite, and an educational. mayor, the chairman, with Mr. Fitzblazer, 
suffrage, whereby it was urged from dinner-1 Queen’s Counsel, on one side, and Colonel 
table and pulpit, universally, that Pixham Cbuttybung, Honourable East India Com- 
wottld be unchristianised and the constitution \ pany’s Service, on the other; of b6th of whom 
subverted. He had vexed Mr. Cash, our ■ U say it with pride) Pixham is the native 
banker, by not doing'soraething about Limited i place. Fitzblazer is the most eloquent person 
Liabilities ; be had, according to Mr. Small-' of the present age, it is believed, with the 
behr, the brewer, trifled with hops; and, exception, perhaps, of Mr. Kossuth ; wliilo 
lastly, there was neither man, woman, or the colonel, save and except the Eothschild 
child in Pixham who had got any office nor! brothers, is perhaps the richest. They are, 
emolument whatsoever in consequence of Mr. too equally influential not to hate one another 
Carelittel’s election. All which facts, save j immensely ; but public wrongs and a common 
the concluding one, had been placarded in "grudge against C'areli^tel had brought them 
red, white, and blue (to the exclusion of the' on the same side for once. Poor Bazon, 
hon 9 urable gentleman’s dwn colours) upon! the mayoa, a weak-minded grocer, placed 
oar walls, set forth in largest type in the | between those eminent personages, cringing 
local journals, and sung to popular airs, for a to the one and grovelling before the other, 
fortnight at least, beneath the drawing-room without a hope of conciliating eitlier, from 
windows of the house Which had secured to seven p.m. until eleven, seemed like an un- 
him a qualification, and was therefore, very happy Faintheart' passing an niicheerfnl 
fidlaciously indeed, supposed to be Ins own. ening between the two laons of the Gate, 
Never had the Queen’s AssemlJy ftooms or some helpless non-conductor of electricity 
witnesMd such a meeting as this; never had with a couple of galvanic batteries playing 
its galTeries been crowded by so many savagely across it. 

patriotic and indignant citizens. It had had Below this gentleman, but‘in a most pro- 
its public i>alls, from time to time, with the minent position, was a little peKi or pound. 
Dowager Lady de Larkyn and party, and the with an arm-chair in it, wherein Mr. Care- 
top of the room and the Smallbehr connection lirtel was presently to take his place as in a 
oncomfortably near the door; it had had its prisoner’s dock, and answer, in person, before 
Wizard of the West upon a raised scaffolding, that mighty concourse for the high erim(» 
and iis Hungarian echo-producer concealed and misdemeanors which were kid to his 
under its llo,ar<ls with a sax-hom; the cylin- charge. 

dricat-pillar family had stood seven piled Expectation had been already half-an-hour 
within it with their step-brother at the top ; npon tiptoe forthe honourable gentleman’s ap- 
th© American amphibite had walked upon its pearance, and it had b^un to get not a Uttw 
ceiling like a fly-^but never, I repeat, nad it tired of that position. For thirt^fireinimrtea 
exhibited from rfof to basement so stiiking the grandees on the platform haobeen making , 
a spectacle as on the occasion to which I am believe to talk together (like people at the 
l^jpw alluding, v back of a stage scene) in an off-tiand manner, 

myself, lieing of hamble extraction, had and with vacant and nnintereated look% m 
myself in that por^u of the building though they were uneonsciiSim of being ^e 
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focus of fi?8 hundred padrs of impatient eyes: us by the mayor, and affords a rerj tolerable 
for tbirty-^re, minutes the colonel and the specimen of the style of the honourable gen- 
Queeu'a Counsel had been clearing their tleman who has represented ns for the last 
throats atdutervals, and suffering their burn- eighteen months in parliament 
iim.eloquenee to escape them inarticulately— 

Igr a brautiful^rraageinrait of Nature for the Dsaa Rtzos,— 

relief of choleric persona—through the safety, ironical cheerine, and a cry of “What is 


relief of choleric persona—through the satety, ironical cheering, and a cry of “What is 

▼lire of a curious kind of snort; for thirty- gammon a-pound, old Sand-and-Sugar 1 ” 
fire minutes theohairman had been arranging ^ , , 

his double gold eye-glasses—borrowed, 1 . I received some tun# .ago, but iDadvertontlf 

suspect, for the oooasion, since they did not acknowledge 

fit his nose by any means—and wiping them O O! and groans. 

with his pooket-hamlkm’chii^, but -the pressing invitation of yonrsetf and others , of 

still the coming of Mr. Carehttel, Member of eon.tituont. to attend a meeting to-morrow even- 


Parliament, seemed as far off as ever. 

Ilia absence was the more remarkable os so 
many rixhamites in niy neigbbourbood, from 


ing in your hcauhful borough Hall. 

.Approbation from the local architect upon 


the first, said that he lud arrived in the town the platform, drowned in a torrent of hisses, 
a week ago, incog.; the evening befoi;e; that j ^ „ £ highly ho- 

very afternoon, by the five o clock tram; that representative, it ia possible there may be ^mo 

he was looking careworn and anxious, they among you_ 

thought (as well he might); that he had been 

warm and friendly to them iuJiviilually, but “ There are ! ” 

complained bitterly of the conduct of cerUin-whom it may not altogether have pleased; but^ 

other pei-sons. FeUow burghers in my vicimty pi^t j„,titia ruat ccelum,-- 
I say, hnd been boasting aloud—for an M.r. 

* is an M.P., even when he is only an unpopular Cries of ‘‘What does that mean?” and 
warming-pan—of bow I hey had been closeted ‘‘ None of his French! ” 

that ideniical moniing with ^relittel or had -duty must bo done at all risks; and it is 

been taking a confidential walk with Carehttel comfort to feel that, whatever passing unpleasmt- 
iu the suburbs, with the inteutiou, upou the been created in other hearts, the 

honourable member’s part, of soothing their Mentor in my own is satisfied. Discussion, my very 
exasperated feelings, and of persuading them to . dear sir, you must perceive, would, finder these rirenm- 
give him their very influential support that j stances, where private opinion is involved, be utterly 
evening, only they had'remained steadfast and ; futile, and 1 am sure that I am consulting all our 
firm, and iiiidaxiiled, as became men whose feet interests—painful as absence from the town of my 
were set upon the path of public duty. But, adoption must always bo to me—by keeping away from 
when tlie lionourable gentleman “kept on not Pi*bam just at present, 
coming in this sort of way,** these assertions. Tremendous groaning, 
began to be less and lAs boldly made, and in ., . , 

particular the alleged personal interviews got Whether myrelforpy opponents aro right, time bIom 
sliaded off into proposed interviews, or inter- ‘‘"'I- '''* by«, I pe.rcnve, npon«ag«n 

views which someb^y else had had with Mr. letter that besides a reference to 

f'ar«Htt«l_be«io.i<l nil moral doubt—«till oiilv expediency of my resignation (suffieste^ 

Carellttei-beyoua all moral doubt^taU only doubtless, to your fiicndly heart by some fallarious 
depending upon the credibility of witnesses ^ ^ j 

Whfiri three-quarters of an hour had passed the sUte of my health), there is some mention mtdo 
away without our seeing the expected victim^ respecting the term of my reppeaenutive dutiev being 
a number, of persons who had never before nemly'expired; this, as well as an obscuro altasion 
opniied their monthly except when greedily to Viscount Firstchop, I confess 1 do not at all under- 


drinking in the most vague and floating pieces stand, 
of intemgence €rom every quarter, became 
one by oi#, their turn, oracles and 


“0, don’t Jie though?” and re-iterated 


one by om, u tnoir turn, oracles ana ,. ’ , ^ » - 

repositories of fects, Mr. Carelittel, they disapprobation. 

had rehson to state, had never been within It is possible, from your offldal situation, my dear 
fifty miles of Pixham that day, or that mouth, Mr. Mayor, that you may be in potsesaiou of poli- 
siuce he was elected a year and a half ago; tical information of which 1. am wholly ignorant; 
that he was at present iu London; that he but certainly I have observed no intimation of an 
was in Paris; that he was on a bed of sickness, “Pperi country being likely to byimde Iwforo 

and tliat be had started the day before yes- ‘h® “«»l ‘'“c, wliich will be eaacily five jears, w 
terday to the East, in company with their ®ne d®y of twenty-four honts, from Om 

««..*■ J/v^u^ee’es lea piescnt timo. ^-Bv your laying bo miicli strew upon the 

fim^oousin by the mother 8 side. approaching msjoriiy of tL heir of Pixbam Park, I 

At all events,‘It was abundantly manifest ,"po,e thL ai going to he gwiid doings upon that 
*^tlie pftn,tor pound, would remain unoccu- ^ecasion, and that yA and yonr fellow- 


piod, At^d that tut) member forPtXuatudeoiuied towusnaon may etijoy j ouwclvee at tho noble lord*s 
to luako Jiis appear^co among his cousti- feumtios it my earnest hope- f auppot® the young 
In bis place, however, there arrived man will travel on tbe Continent for a yew* or two, 
a liBtter from hift, which was read aloud to before entering the d^lomatic profesuon, for which I, 
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ntideretand 1)0 is intended. Ifrease fonr little meet- With the (^UtTWof . 

ing- your doing J ” ' . . ,> ■ - 

Ta»uii.<,u.d»pp„wio. 

-i—eomes oft as intended, I knonr that yon will miiko “ I protest,” exclaimed the ‘ColoQel, '^U{tOQ 
it your friendly bnsincss to be present,- iny most sacred word of honour —- 


HOtJSEHOLD WO^Ss 


Tumultuous disapprobatiou. 

-i—comes oft as intended, I knonr that you will miiko 
it your friendly bnsincss to be present,- 


„Ti, I ii, i » 1 V “ O, yes ; WalKBRl ” cried another y-oice,. 

‘‘Money makes the mayor to go,” and j,, ‘f disbelief, and proceeding, thli 

* time, from the seats immediately behind the 

- -—ill order to rosiove any misunderstanding that speiiker ; “we aiu’t agoing tO believe that, 
may have arisen with respect to niy parliamentary eon- kurnel, neither.” 

duct in the minds of those for whom I have, notwilii- It was now for the gallant Chuttybung tO 
standing, the most unfeigned regard. ' turn a shade or two yellower than Indian- 

. Howls of indignant incredulity. | suns had made him. “Oulv let thit man 

• • 1 stana forth, cried he, “ who spoke those 

Believe me, Uciir Mr. *. word» aiid I’ll_” 

With my best cmnplimeiits to Mrs. liawn, “Clluttv, Chutty,” interrupted a voice, 

**0 botker herreprovingly, from the repoi ters’ table, “ you 
* 0 ' ■ are intoxicated; yon know you arc; you 

Vour faithful representative, have had jnore thau is good for you." 

Aniirbw Cauklittkl. The whole a'lseiubly, with the exception of 
I tlie object of this sarcasm, was hero cou- 
It was at the conclusion of this epistle, and; vulsed ; Iho habits of the Eastern potentate 
of the storm of disiipprobation which followed ^ being loo well known in Pixham not to make 
it, that the high pressure under wliicli Fitz-1 the remark exceedingly piquant, 
blazer, Q.C., had beeu so long dangerously j There were three reporters at the littlo 
labouring, could be maintained no longer, j tiible in the nrcheslni, and thu colonel* 
and that that eminent counsel started—burst' furiously insisted that the offender sliould 
—to his feet (his five feet oue-and-a-half),: be thrown down to him at once for iin- 
with a “My Lord; that is to say, I mean' inodiute execution. In vain all three pro- 
Sir.” j tested (lint neither of them had uttered a 

Not more swiftly is the too triumphant syllable ; that tliey were convinced of his 
note of some monarch of the poultry-yard present sobriety, and tliat his habitind tern- 
echoed by some rival chanticleer fluttering [lerauce had beeii .a proverb among them for 
over the paling which divides their respective years : the representative of the Pixham 
empii'es, than were tlie first accents of Fits- Independent—which had ixost aspersions 


may have aricen with reapoct to niy parliamentary con¬ 
duct in the minda of those for whom I have, iiotwilli- 
ataiiding, the mast unfeigned regard. 

Howls of indignant incredulity. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Mai or, i 

With my brat complimeiita to Mrs. lia/,on, 

** 0, botker her! ” 

»' 

Vour faithful representative, 

Anurkw Cahklittku 


blazer replied to by Colonel Chuttybung, 
East India (Company’s Service. 


upon Cliuttybuiig with regard to this par 
ticular sulijuct before—was singled out by i 


“ By your leave, Mr. Fitzblazer," he cried, body of the colohel's admirers for the sacri- 
lettiiig fall a glance of contempt from his fiee. They seized upbii him incontinently, 
elevation of seven feet ins-his shoes (where j and had Jiis legs over the biilcouy in a 
such a number is not common) ujion tlie twinkling; iii another momeut he would* 
head of the diminutive lawyer. “Mr. Mayor have bei-n cast upon the platform into the 
and fellow townsmen, I think it is Hr place anus of his gigantic foe, ns some unhappy 
to address you first.” martyr in old times might have beeu intro- 

“ What, sir,” cried the aggrieved Q.C., iluced into the arena occupied by a dinnefless 
gathering up his coat'tails as though they liou. 

were the skirts of a silk gown, in prepaVatioii “ It was the True Blue,” cried an unknown 
for a flight into the highest latitudes of legal voice, deuouucingly, “ it was Jones of the 

inveotiTO, “ WiiAT, sir,-” ' True Blue, who did it.” 

“ You said that before,” exclmmed a voice The Fitzblazer faetbn only wahted an- 
from the borly of the hall, in a tone most excuse to wreak, in their turn, thetr animosity 
singtdarly distinct and quiet, “ you did, j against the conservative journal; losing sight 
indeed, old spitfire.” of the obvious absurdity of an attabk upon 


centre of us, it coukl scarcely have produced scribe of the Chuttybung paper, they rushed 
more astonishment, nor indeed, as it turned upon this maligned iudlviiiual and bore him 
out, much greater mischief, than did this away to the opimsite side of the orchestra, in* 
lidiculous interruption. Tliere is a Fitz- order to drop him likewise, 
blazer party and a Chuttybung party in The tumult baffled all description. The 
Pixham, of course; and, when tlie Chatty- spectacle viewed from beneath was the moat 
hungers saw their chieftaiu smile, as if in sticking which these eyes* have ever wit- 
spite of, himself they broke into a derisive nessed. The enraged colonel, with his back- 
cheer. to.us, looking up aniicipative of his helptem 

“Colonel Ckuttybung,” cried the lawyer, prey, but yet unwilling that so plump'& ear- 
pale with passion, and delaying upon the cass should fidl, as it was almost certain to 
„na^e; «m a bird delays upen its twitter, only do, immediately upon him. "The mayor, 'Who 
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BOSCOBEL. 



crept under his own little Uhle, was 
looking odt between its legs, trembling 
like a whipp^ monkey in its cage, nnd ejacu¬ 
lating in a piteous voice, " Gentlemen!" and 
“Order}’' at unequal intervals. Fitzblazer 
was adjuriag bis friends not to drop the Tdry 
reporter Ufion any account—^and, especially, 
not upon him—until the enemy had first let 
fall the Liberal gentlemanbecause, in the, 
action for damages that needs must follow, it 
would be everything to be able to prove the 
otha* party the aggressors. The two victims 
hung above, in airj fi-antically clinging to 
their supporters with as much eagerness 
as if they had been their friends. While, 
between the two, the third and untouched 
litterateur was busily employed in ts^ing 
notes for a humorous description of the 
events which were occurring to his brethren. 
From eight o’clock until ten—^jit which 
hour the meeting was advertised to close 
—continued interruptions from voices, sar¬ 
castic, antagonistic, and ludicrous, put all 
politic<al business out of the question. In 
remonstrance, recrimination, and, in more 
tlian one instance, even in physical conflict, 
all idea of the primaiy object of our as¬ 
sembling, all thought of Mr. (Jarolittol and 
*his parliamentary misdeeds, were clean for¬ 
gotten. 

BOSCOBF.L. 

ToRifiNO off at the little tavern (or hotel, 
as they love to phrase it in the old romances) 
at Ivetsey B.mk, midway upon the highroad 
from Lichfield to Shrewsbury, and waiuler- 
ing across country for about a mile further 
southwards, one' comes u{)on the ancient 
tenement of Boscohel, just as Charles Stuart 
came upon it for the first time in the grey 
of a celebrated Sopteftiher. Saturday morn¬ 
ing. It remains there to this li«ur iutaut, 
looking still like nothing else than a quaint 
old forest-lodge—with this sole difference, that 
its former chequer-work of black timber and 
white plaster has given place to the less 
picttfreMue appearance of a house uniformly 
cenicnteu. Situated in the vicinity of Can¬ 
nock Chase and Toug Castle, iuunediately 
upon the bordei-s of Sliropshire, and closely 
adjoininff Staffordshire this romantic and 
historiciil dwellhig was secreted then in a 
lonelier 8ite«thau it occupies iil these more 
populous and more civilised times, being 
insulated, two hundred years back in what 
was then a mere wilderueas. A windy, 

• hilly, sandy common, forming the centre of 
the demesne, was surrounded by pleasant 
woodlands of considerable extent; the beauty 
of the whole sylvan solitude lieiug sufli- 
ciently indicated by the Italian liosco-bello, 
otherwise fair-wood, giving the origin of ^ts 
ntelodiouB designation. Ah, dear old Boacobel! 
1 delight to haunt thee: clamheriiig up the 
Bteepi, ramshackle staircases, peering through 
every dingy lattice, rappiiig the wainscots tor 


the sliding panels with kniwkles of untiring 
inquisitiveness, prying again and yet again 
into the secret places—^tEe Priests’ Holes— 
just 08 they wm-e of yore in tlte days when 
Boscohel was the abode of Catholic recusants. 

It signifies little enough to roe, as I maun¬ 
der about Uie place dreamily, who chances 
at the moment to be my cicerone, provided 
only I know my guide by long acquaintance 
to be thoroughly trustworthy. 

No better-beloved attendant in’ a stroll at 
Boscohel liave I, than Mistress Anne Wynd- 
ham of Trent, provided that very charming 
lady comes to qm irresistibly in her rustling 
silks—the bearer of her one literary offspring, 
her queer,little, old-fashioned, prattling Clans- 
trum Begale Beseratum! Sujiposing her 
ladyship to begin especially with one delicious 
sentence—a sentence I have come long since 
to know by heart—wherein she explains 
the reason of her timiiug bookmaker, to be, 
her loyal solicitude “that the truth of his 
Majesty's escape might appear in its native 
beauty and splendour ; that as every dust of 
gold is gold, and every ray of light is light, 
so every jot and tittle of truth Ming truth, 
not one grain of the treasure, not one beam 
of the lustre of this story might be lost or 
clouded ; it being so rare, so excellent, that 
Aged Time, out of all the archives of an¬ 
tiquity, can hardly produce a parallel.’’ 

There is something consolatory, remember¬ 
ing how Chai'lea afterwards, when monarch, 
allowed the Dutch war-ships to ride inso¬ 
lently at anchor unmolested in the Thames, 
while he himself, by a more deplorable abne¬ 
gation of his kingly authority, degenerated 
into the craven pensioner of Louis the Foiir-i 
leunth—there is something consolatory in the 
recollection that here at least, in the flush 
.of his early manhood, Charles Stuart dis- 
plaj’od personal valour and dignity. I rather 
like than otherwise to hear all about what one 
j may call tlje heroic taking in which the y^nng 
king was at the close of that desperate fight 
under the walls of old Worcester. 1 like to 
watch him, then, as he returns dusty and 
'orcathless from leading that last bootless 
charge of the cavalier troopers at Perrywood, 
and wifenwith cliutetUireasiplate,and a broken 
plume, be was constrained, by reason of an 
overturned ammunition-waggon, to dismount 
at Sudbury Gate, entering the city on foot in 
the midst of the general confusion. There— 
putting off his heavy armour, and taking 
fleshly to horse—do I not catch glimpses 
of him riding up and down the streets half- 
, distracted 1 Imploring men and officers— 

I vainly, vainly—to tuni even then, and stand 
at bay in very deaj^eration! “ 1 l*id rather 
yon would shoot me dead,” he cries out 
at last in anguish, “ than keep me alive to 
see the sad consequences of this fatal 
day.” Fruitlessly, all this: the die is 
cast—the doom is spoken. | And, by six of 
the clock on that auturanal evening, King 
Charles, heart-sore and dispirited, rides out of 
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ICoaiUiOUd by 


Worcester city by Saint Martin’s Gate, in tJie 
midst of Lesley’s cavalry, from which, hOw- i 
ever, liis Mnjcsty separates soon afterwards 
at l^rbon’s Bridge, about a mile on the road 
towards Kidderminster. Accompanied fi-om 
that point by nearly sixty of his principal 
adherents, a gorgeous retinu^, including 
among them dukes, and earls, and other high 
patrician soldiers, the stripling monarch 
presses onward until some hali'-a dozen 
. miles froni'our Brummagem Brussels; when, 
drawing rein suddenly at Kiuver ileath, the 
whole royal jiarty halted, bewildered in the 
darkness as to their whereabouts. Thenee it 
is that a certain stalwart cavalier, one Charles 
Giifard, Sfpiire of Chillingtou, undertakes to 
conduct tlie kiug towards a secluded tene¬ 
ment of his, an abode alreddy favourably 
known to bis Majesty, by repute, as the 
recent hi(Juig-place of bis valiant servant, the 
Earl of lAu l'y, now a prisoner in the hands 
of the victorious republicans—to wit, the old 
wood lodge of Boscobel. An after-thought 
of precaution, however, slightly alters the 
direction taken by the fugitives, llaving 
passed stealthily about midnight througii the 
Bleeping and sliuttered town of Stourbridge 
—^unnoticed even by a troop of lloundhead 
cavalry then stationed there—the king and his 
jaded escort arrive, towards daybreuk on the 
following morning, Thursday, the fourth of 
September, at another little property of the 
Giffard family in those parts, the now famous 
house of Wliite Ladies, so called from having 
been formerly a monastery of nuns be¬ 
longing to the white-robed order of the 
CSflterciaus. 

For safety’s sake, the horse Charles rides 
is led clattering into the hall at White Ladies, 
and there, assisted to aliglit, the king takes 
leave at length of his devoted and discon¬ 
solate followers. Monarch now no longer— 
his,lust vestige of a cohrt dispereed—the 
anointed fugitive finds himself committed by 
Squire Gi&rd to the care of a handful of his 
humble retaiuei-s, a family of poor labourers, 
mere woodwards, eaniing their daily bread by 
toUiug with bill-hooks in the sylvan demesne 
of BoseobeL Previously to this judicious de¬ 
parture and disirersiou of his splendid retinue, 
-however, have I not remarked the unfortunate 
sovereign ridding himself in all haste of the 
dangerous symbols and evidences of royalty 7 
Hurriedly, he has divested himself of his 
bull’-coat with its emblazoned star, the cufls, 
and bosom crusted over with heavy cm-1 
broidery. He has unbuckled the garter with 
^Bs device in brillranls. He has doffed the | 
blue ribbon, and unsluug from his neck the 
radiant George of diamonds. The George he 
has committed to the care of Colonel Blague; 
his gold he has distributed among his grooms 
and e(|nerries; his jewelled watch he has 
given into the wife keeping of Henry, the 
Lord Wilmot, Ifterwards better known in 
one sense, and worse in another, as the gay 
and licentious Slail of Bochester. And now 


—vanished the king,, si^tteired .bU" courts 
there enters (after a pause) into the hall 
at White Ladies, where there are still 
visible the miry Imof-priu^ of the steed 
his Majesty has just ridden^ from Wor¬ 
cester, a very different, l^re indeed 
from that of the youthful. sovereign— 
Cbarles Stuart no more: but rimple Will 
Jones, another of the woodmen of Bpacobel, 
a jilain couutry-fellow. Altogether, about 
the squalidest figure well presentable. His 
flowing hair has been cut off ahy-bow. 
He has rubbed his hands upon the back of 
the chimney iu the little room which has been 
the scene of this singular and impromptu 
transfonnation, and afterwards has smeared 
his sooty fingers over his face by way of effec¬ 
tually completing his disfigurement. His 
dress is of the poorest and the raggedest. A 
green cloth jerkin, or jump-coat, so worn 
and bare tlxat the threads here and there 
appear actually whitened. A pair of ordi¬ 
nary green cloth breeches, so long at the 
knees that the ends of them hang down 
below tlic gartei-8. Over the threadbare 
jerkin, an old sweaty leathern doublet with 
pewter buttons; under it, a coarse noggin 
shirt—or, as the village-folk thereabout call* 
them, hogging shiits—frayed at the collar 
and patched at the wrists ; a garment sup¬ 
plied from the wardrobe of one Edward 
Marlin, a lowly menial at White Ladies. 
Will Junes retaius still upon hU feet his 
Majesty’s while flaunel boot-stockings, the 
tops of them snipped off, fur being gold-corded 
and clocked witli rare embroidery. But over 
the decapitated bout-stockings are cunningly 
drawn a footless pair of green yam 
stockings, darned at the. knees, and other¬ 
wise disgracefully dilapidated. Besides all 
these disguises, woqjiiuan Jones has for 
shoes the oldest aud rustiest procurable— 
slashed at the sides for ease, nut dcstiued 
through those comfortless gashes to let in the 
mud and gravel abuudautly. For head- 
covering lie wears a very greasy old grey 
steeple-crowned hat, unadorned with either 
band or lining, the brims turned up, the 
battered circumference marked to the deiith 
of two inches with perspiration. In the 
girdle of this lameutaule sjiectre of a man 
there is thrust a wood-bi^—token of his 
craft. In his filthy baud he carries au ugly 
thorn-stick, crooked three or foifr ways, aud 
altogether perfectly well suited to his own 
distorted aud miserable appearance. Looking 
askance at this wretclied figure, 1 don^ 
wonder iu the least (though 1 have no 
admiration whatever for the gentleman him¬ 
self), when 1 heal' ufy charming familiar, 
Mistiess Anne Wyndham, exclaiming dole¬ 
fully, iu allusion to King Charles’s arrival, 
even in somewhat improved apparel, a fort¬ 
night or so afterwards, at Trent, tliat Uiere 
“ The passions of joy and sorrow, did a whil® 
combat in them who beheld his samred per¬ 
son : for what loyal eye could look upon eo 
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gloiimw a prinm thus «olipfled, and not pay quagmire of ruts, until we pause at last., 
unto him the tribute of tears 1 ” muting with tdia^u and exhaiwtiou: Will 

He is led out by a back-door, about a mile Jones, seating himself wearily under the 
in the grey daiTO into a little adjacent wood hedgarow, decliires he can go no further, 
called Spring Coppice, by those brave-hearted Passing onward, however, m our dreary 
wood-cutters, the Peuderells, armed with night-march, we creep at la.«t by a back way 
nnsightiy hUi-hooks. .Thomas Penderell— into the house of one, Mr. Pianeis Woolfe, 
d‘*»d,^ tightinB valorously for King Charles a respectable old cavalier gentleman of 
the First either at Stowe or Edgehill—had, Madeley ; who, through fear of ids residenoe 
left five brothers. George had opened the beu;% searched by the Puritan militia—two 
door to the royal party on their approach to companies of whom, ciiauce to be quartered 
White Ladies, being a servant in that house- upion the inhabitants of the locality—finds 
hold. Humphrey, the miller, ground his himself constrained to lodge his sovereign in 
cora at the old windmill in the immediate a cosy barn, Tiierc we wstch throu^^ioat 
neighbourhood. John shines out upon us the whole day following—Friday, the fifth of 
conspicuously among the whole fraterni^ as Septeinlier—during whicli Jones luxuriously 
the one reputed to have taken the most reposes his aching limbs U}iou a Utter of si raw 
trouble in behalf of the king, according to behind the corn-sacks and hay-bundles, shel- 
the account furiiisbed to us by the faithful tering him from casual observatiou. Eveuiug 
, pen of Father Huddlestone, Kiehard, sur- returned, we—on finJing bridges and boats 
named Trusty Dick whenever ho chanced to upon the Severn alike exclusivq^ in the 
be S|)oken of afterwards, kept house with coniman<l of the Bejmblicaus—retrace our 
his aged mother, old Dame Joan, at ilubbid miserable footprints, again under Trusty 
Grange, William Penderell, as tenant of the Dick’s guidance. Cunning-handed Mistress 
Gifiai'd family, residing, with his wife, young Woolfe previously applying, it should be 
Dame Joan, in the old weather-beaten house observed, tlie finishing ariistic touch to 
of Boscoliel. The king, as dirty Will the general degradation of the king’s appear- 
Jones, was conducted by the two lattor ance, by staining his face and hands of a 
I •PendciTlls into Spring Coppice about reeky colour, with the juice of walnut-leaves, 

; sun-rising on that laiueutable Thursday— rendering hie Majesty independent from 
I “and,” saith Master Blount, “the heavens i that time forth of mere suot-marks, by im- 
wept bitterly at these calamities.’’ Tlicre it piarting to him the ae.ceptabie mask of a per- 
was diat, seated in the drenching rain under! maneutly tawny comjdexion. Through a 
the shelter of-a tree, upon au old blanket,! wholesome dread of the terrible miller of 
the king devoured the tneaa of buttermilk ‘ Evelin, we Ibnl, at a couveuieut distance, the 
got ready for him in the adjoining cottage of, stream that turns his mill-wheel; Charles, 
Francis Yates (brothcr-iu-law of the Pen- by reason of his being the most adroit 
derells) at Lou(|htowu—^tbe sole refresliment swimmer, acting as pioneer. At John F.^n- 
the luckless Cnarles had tasted since his derell’s cottage, where Bichard louks m 
flight from Worcester, Mve a crust and a cop for a moment in passing, unexpected news 
of canary, snatched during aaraometilary halt .is learnt, putting an end to yet another 
at a little tavern on "the outskirts ol the of the king’s projected enterprises: tlie de¬ 
borough of Stourbridge. ^ sign by which bis Majesty and Lord Wilmot 

Following the king at the close of that die- had mutually proposed to journeybysSpa- 
Iicartening first day of drizzling and mizzling, rate ways to London, there to meet at the 
I cross with him the threshold of Trusty Three Cranes in the Vintry, each asking for 
Dick’s abode at Hobl>al Grange, a little after the other by the name of Will Ash burn ham. 
nightfalL There Will Jones having heartily It appearing, moreover, that my lord has 
quaffed a tankard of ale and devoured a happily found a secure asylum at Moseley 
nioi’selofooarse bread, we start with him npon ilall, Charles determines to delay no longer 
his first ex[iedition; bent upon crossing in pressing onward to tho sheltering boci^e 
tho river Severn, by means of a ferry-boat, of Boscobel, the place of his original destina- 
Bomewhebe about Madeley, a village situated tion. Moseley Hall being but eight miles 
half-way between Bridgeuorth lind Shrews- from Busoobel: William Careless, also, the 
bury; hoping thereby to escape into Wales, Hero of Worcester, deeming his own 
and so at some early opportunity away on paternal home of Brom Hall, in the-vicinity, 
ship-board for the Continent. At Evelin Mill somewhat unsafe, has taken to the leafy 
. where, unknown of course to ourselves, a covert about Boscobel with tiie resolution of 
party of cavalier fugitives are eecretly cii- a bold freebooter. Companioned still by his 
rousing—forth comes the dusty miller, bawl- trusty henchman and my ghostly 8«4jf,Cl»arles 
iug valiantly into the darkness: hurriedly completes that dismal trudge of 

“Who goes there 1 ’’ seven miles from Madeley—reaching the im- 

Tbe challenge is altogether too much for mediate neighbourhood of William Penderell’s 
us. Another minute, and we are Bcamj>ering dwelling at the Great House, about five 
down the nearest turning, a miry bye way, o’clock on the morning of Uie sixth, being 
the very Blongh of Despond, where we Saturday, Leaving liis Majesty outside, 
flounder on dutracte^y. over a veritable Bichard cautiously eiders ^his brother’s 
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laouae-plwje to reconnoitre, Bpeedily returning 
thence ; ftcoomi).inied by noiiest William and 
by gallant Careless, who at once bring iUe 
monarch within doors and tliere offer him the 
homage of their homely bnt not unwelcome 
attentions One tenderly bathes his galled 
feet in warm water. Jinother partially 
dries the soddened leather of his shoes by 
holding red-hot cinders inside them with the 
fire-tongs. Goodwife i*en<lerell the whil^-ap- 
peasingthea'oyal appetite with a slice of strong 
cheese and a huucn of brown bread, mixing 
thereupon a posset for him, made of thin 
milk and small beer—this, quoth the his¬ 
torian quaintly, as an cxtraqrdiuary. lie- 
freshed to some extent by tliese primitive 
; luxuries, forth into tlie early inoruiug sallies 
the king, together with Colon3l Careless and 
I the two Penclerells. 

I It is the culminating point in the progress 
I of the Btljr of his Majesty’s fortunes, the 
climax of these his romantic adventures. I 
I follow these four figures watchfully, breath¬ 
lessly, to their preconcerted rendezvous. It 
is the lioyal Oak under the shadow of wiiich 
they are now passing—at tlie distance of 
about two hundred yards from tliat old man¬ 
sion of Boscobel—close to the common path¬ 
way, in a verdant meadow-field. It is a 
bushy, umbrageous, pollard oak, of rather 
considerable dimensions. Into this the two 
sturdy foresters help Colonel Careless first, 
the king afterwards. Charles drops one of 
his rusty buckets of shoes in his .ascent, 
BO that it has to be filing up after him 
for his dexterous catching, knocking down a 
shower of acorns and dry leaves, in the face 
of Trusty Dick I’cnderell. A cushion is 
fetched from the house and tossed up adroitly 
afterwards, by tlie aid of which the king con¬ 
trives at last, with something less of discom¬ 
fort to dispose himself iu a half-recumbent 
{tostnre among the branches, his head re.sting 
npoh the lap of Careless: the pockets of 
both of them crammed with bread and cheese, 
besides a flask or two of thin ale for the 
day’s consumption. Everything arranged 
before daybreak, and the Peuderells gone on 
their customary avocatioils, there the two 
secret watchers remain effectually hidden 
from passers-by, wiling away that livelong day 
for the Aost part in silence: poor jaded Will 
Jones dozing off at intervals, at the hazard 
of a tumble. If they talk at all, they speak 
only in stealthiest whispers ; looking out 
vigilantly, ever and anon, from their impene¬ 
trable lair among the foliage, over tlie wide 
expanse of open ground. 

Frequently, as the dreary hours drag on, 
they obsesivc the glint of steel iu the neigh¬ 
bouring tliickets, and the gleam of scarlet 
tiirough the gaps of the green brambles: 
patrols of the enemy searohing eagerly in 
the covert for stray cavaliers. Tlie weari¬ 
some uoon lei^heus into evening, while 
Charles and Careless—not much unlike the 
Charles suid School for 
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Seandid—sit there high up. in the oak-tree, 
munching their bread and tdteete, nnd I 
gurgling small beer out of their ale bottles.; ! 
laughing silently in their sleeves as they- note T 
thmr luffled pursuers; amused, though j 
anxious; ever vigilant. At length, when ! 
twilight is sufficiently deepened iuto ob- j 
Bcurity, their cramped forms are relieved 
,from durance; and, in a few scrambling . 
steps they have descended. A substantiiu ' 
supper rewards them on their once more 
crossing the porch of Boscobel Mouse; i 
where, after supper, I assist mine host, honest . 
thumb-fingered William Penderell, in shaving | 
his Majesty, and in cropping whatever hair | 
remains on the crown of his iiead, as close to \ 
the .^alp as the scissors of Dame Joan will lie. 
After a comfortless night passed in a «ecret | 
closet, five feet square ; coiled upon a pallet ' 
less resembling the Bed of Ware than the 
bed of Froernstes, his majesty comes down j 
the next morning betimes into the little j 
farm-house parlour; and there, to the dismay r 
of the king’s rustic courtiers, the royal nose i 
falls a-hleeding. I am amused uow-a-days, i 
to recollect, after the lapse of these two 
centuries,—when the once popular super- i 
stition about the regal touch is almost as a j 
mystery clean forgotten by the general mul-’ 
tilude—to romemher, that lung years after- L 
wards, the tattered handkerchief then drawn i| 
by Will Jones from his greasy pocket, a hand- ii 
kerchief, very old, very torn, very coarse in 
its materials, and lamentably daubed with 
blood from the king’s nose, was religiously pre- j, 
served as a Sovereign Jieraedy for ihe King’s [, 
Evil, 1. 

It is Sunday morning, the fievonth of Sep- j 
teraber, and already the buccaneering colonel i 
has celebrated the sacred day by sallying j 
forth to an adfacent sheep-cote, upon—a , 
iiangingfeat in thosii times, and iudeed, for ^ 
that matter, long afterwards—a memorable ;■ 
exploit of sheep-stealing. This expedition > 
having proved eminently successful, thanks | 
to the keen dagger and the broad shoulders of ' 
Careless, his Majesty falls to with knife and i 
trencher ; and, having sliced the mutton into I 
collops, and pricked it delicately withtheknife- ! 
poin^ himself, with his kingly bauds (the roy¬ 
alist iiarratorof the circumstance almost faint- | 

ing in the record of it) cooks tlie meat cleverly 
with a frying-pan and buttes, aud afterwards 
eats of it heafctily for bis breakfai^ Through- j 
out the reinainaer of the day Will Jones is '' 
either reverently engaged in his devotions ji 
(with the Colonel’s matin felony upon his >| 
conscience), or busy reading' iu a pretty sum- ■' . 
mer-house iu the garden ; the stone table of 
which is still shown to this day as a most < 
precious relic iu one of the quiet rooms of 
old Boscobel House- Brief time, however, ' 
has the king now for much imh^nt enjoy¬ 
ment. With the return nf darkness the 
king’s rovings have recommenced. 

Quitting Boscobel with a liobnailed body¬ 
guard—consisting of tjie five Peuderells and 
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Yates, theit brother-in-law—Charlea Stuart, 
mounted upon the mill-horse of bluff Hum¬ 
phrey, sets forth. Leaviug Boscobel, his 
advance from that time foith is almost aii- 
intmToptedly equestrian. His escort now 
conducts him by lonely bye-lanes to Beu- 
ford’s Mill, below CotsalL Poor Will is 
nearly worn out .by the rough jogging of^ 
the mill-horse: to the groaned-out com¬ 
plaint of whose joUering paces has not Hum¬ 
phrey, simple miller though ho is, replied 
m those ready and courtly words of extenn- 
i: atioii, “ Can you blame the horse, my liege, 
j to go heavily when he Itns the weight of three 
I kingdoms on his back }” Dismounting at 
I the point last-meutioned, Charles stumbles 
i with a diminished suite across the midnight 
! helds, until, after a toilsome tramp of three 
4 »fi)iles, through hedge and ditch, lie arrives at 
I a meadow called Alport’s Lessotn. Thence 
I his servants are led away from him to the 
i buttery-hatch of Moseley Hall by the owner 
i of tlmt mansion, Mr. Thomas Whitgreave, 

I formerly a lieutenaut in the army of the late 
i sovereign. Meanwhile, Charles himself is 
! making straight for a light in my lord 
Wilmot’s chamber in that grea^ house of 
I •Moseley : my lord, with a lighted taper in 
• his hand, awaiting his Majesty’s approach at 
I the stair-foot leading to it, and thereupon 
|l conducting him up to his room, dcliglited. 
Here King Cliarles in his sordid disguise is 
introduced by Lord Wilmot as " his master, 
and the master of them ail,” to the loyal host 
himself; and, with him, to a personage who, 
like himself, bad originally been a gcutlemnu 
volunteer in thp late monarch’s army,—one 
i Father llnddlestone, then a secular priest, 
afterwards a Benedictine monk, ultimately one 
of the queen’s chaplains ; and now gcnernlly 
reported to have been the priest who, thirty- 
four years later on, was smuggled by Chiiliuch 
' into the royal bed-chamber at Whitehall 
I during the King's last moments, and who 
there administered to the dying monarch the 
, last rites of the Boman Catholic religion. 

Having received the obeisance offered to liiin, 

I the weary wight of a prince is refreshed 
{ with , sack and biscuit. They lave his 
I blistered feet—extracting from between the 
I toes, little rolls of paper cruelly put there 
j by BomS ill adsdee to prevent the galling 
they have ynly grievously iueveased. They 
exchange his wet clothes for others in 
] every respect more comfortable—giving him 
i in lieu of the old hogging shirt, a warm 
flaxen one belonging to Father Huddlestoue. 
Solaced by these then unwonted enjoyments— 
his hwrt glows anew, his hopes rise again 
within him as he sits musingly by the cheer¬ 
ful wood-blaze^ watching its reflection in the 
Dutch tiles lining the hearth of that quaint 
old fire-place stiu preserved at Moseley Hall 
unchanged, "if it would please Almighty 
God,” he says, with the sack yet relishing 
upon his lips, “If it wopld please Alinighiy 
God to send me once more an arfoy of ten I 


thousand good and loyal soldiers and subjects, 
I should tear not to expel all the I’Ogues forth 
from my kingdom.” With the uralnut juice 
yet freshly embrowning his face apd hands, 
with the black tlmrn stick leaning in the chim¬ 
ney-corner there against the inautei-piace, 
with the billhook on yonder chair—his tmlpr 
^ weapon offensive or defensive—he still roedi- 
ta^iM wresting his snbjeeta and liis kingdom 
from the strong grasp of Oliver aiuj his Bound- 
heads ! Shortly afterwards he has laid that 
close-cropped roundheaxl of his own upon tho 
pillow vouchsafed to him at Moseley, and ia 
dreaming calmly, perhaps, of having been 
victorious instead of vanquished in the fight 
at Worcester. 

Having sedourued a couple of days 
under tlie hospitable roof-tree of Mr, 
Whitgreave — during which interval of 
anxious repose his Majesty has-been cou- 
Istautly a.ti ended upon by Father Huddle- 
stone, wliile the chaplain’s three youthful 
pupils, by name, Fi auci.s Eeynolds, Thomas 
I’alyn, and a boy-baronet, one Sir John 
Freston, have kept watch and ward from the 
I garret-wiinlowH, iiiicousfiions of his dignity, 

I yet calling theuiselvt-s his lile-gnard—Charles 
I at length, in the dusk of Tuesday evening, the 
j ninth of September, resumes bis perilous jour- 
1 ney coastwards. Mistress Whitgreave, the 
venerable mother of the Squire of Moseley, 
tilling tiio royal pockets with the oddest ro- 
fectiou Cor a flying sovereign; even almonds 
, and raisins, and sweetmeats. 

{ Mnnchuig some of these condiments, as he 
! mounts the saddle, and giving his hand to be 
kissed by his late tlevoteil servitors—country 
gentlemtui and recusant priest, there kneeling 
in the gl ass by his stirrup to offer him their 
, farewell reverence—Charles Stuart ride.8 out 
of tlio orchaid-gatc, luuflicd in a warm cloak 
lent to him for tj^ic occasion, witii a kindly 
thought, by Father Huddlestoue. Cokmel 
Lauo has now become the king’s guide and 
sole iitteuilaiit; the colonel’s country-seat of 
Bentley Hall being then their immediate 
destination. There the two wayfarera arrive, 
in due course, towards the middle of the 
uightjtnnd thence they take their departure 
again at daybreak on tho following morning 
—his Majesty liaving here undergone in. the 
interim his more resftcctable transformation. 
Colonel Lane, however, and King Charles 
journey onwards from tliis point by different 
though parallel routes to the more remote 
destination, tlie residence of Mr. George 
Norton, situated some three miles beyond 
the city of Bristol, and Itnown as Abbots- 
leigh. 

Tiiither pretty Mistress Jane Lane, the 
colonel’s sister, is wending her way on a visit 
to her friend, Mistress Norton, under a pass 
available for herself and a single male attend¬ 
ant. That attendant being imw impersonated 
in the character of the yelraau’s son, Will 
Jackson, by the ready-witted sovereign. So 
I accounted and so desigiiat^n, Charlei sets 
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lorih dn tbat Wednesday montiog, his' speedily nsasulred, ft is iime, hy'tiie cai^id 
bonnie mistress behind hi^ on their double- fervour of his ^rotestaticms of faithfulness 
saddled charger, accompanied, after a similar After a delightful night’s repose at Mr. 
iashiou, by the lady’s brother-in-law and Edward Kirtons mansion of OasUeCaiT', near 
sister, Mr. and Mistress Fetre of Backing- Bnrton, 1 am exhilarated by a refreshing 
hamshire.' These being attended, moreover, gallop through the sweet morning air over to 
by another relative, a royalist officer, named Colonel Windham’s house, at Trent. I peer 
lAscelles. Colonel Lane meanwhile canters '^over the king’s shoulder ont of the window of 
across the meadow fields skirting the lugh- ^his hiding-place, there remarking with him 
way in ,company with Lprd Wilinot.' the boisterous assemblage in the ohurpliyard 
Neither of them more elaborately disguised I below us, Where the Foritans are broaching 
than by cai'rying each a hawk upon the wrist | Ciisks of ale and lighting bonfires tumnltn- 
and a lure by the side ; while, clustered at; ously in celebration of his supposed demise, 
their heels are two or three gay little yelping; hearing him sigh to himself, as he turns from 
spaniels. li is eminently characteristic of | the lattice, Alas, poor people! . 1 am 
that most refined voluptuary thar-was-to-be,! startled hardly less than he himself, when the 
Wilmot, Earl of Bochrster, th«t he resolutely: ostler In the inn-yard at Bridport greets 
disdained any other disguise whatsoever ; him with, surely he has seen his face before, 
protesting, that he would look frightful in it. I the varlet actually then, in truth, trembling , 
Nevertiiebss, during one brief interval of; upon the brink of recognition. Yet, more 
their subsequent wanderings, his lordship, I startled am I, however, when another tavern- 
remember, condescends so far to a little tern- ^ gi-uom (ostler at the inn at Charmouth) 
porary masquerading as to assume the patro- taking my Lord Wilmot’s horse round to the 
nymic of one Mr. Barlow. And a sufficiently neighbouring forge for the purpose of getting 
preposterous conjecture as to the Christian a cast shoe replaced, has his suspicions 
name selected, at the same time, -may very i roused by tliat shrewd obseiwation of the 
naturally result from a recollectiou of the keen-witt^ artisan, Hammit, the bliicksmith, 
invariable prefix of Will to tlie royal pseudo- “ This horse has but three shoes, and they' 
nyms of Jones, Jackson, and Ashburnham. were all set in diifereut counties, and one in 
Rapidly following in tlie wake of the Worcestershire.” 
fugitives, I observe throughout, with in- 1 am still pertinaciously beside his Ma- 
creasing zest, the more notable iueidenls jesty, when under the guidance of Colonel 
chequering the progress of the young king’s Robin Philips, he carries behind him, on the 
adventures. I am at his elbow chuck- pillion, a new lady-mistress in the fair 
ling inandibly Os he stands by the little Juliana Coningsby; and, when stopping to 
village forge in Warwickshire (his mare dinner at the Merc, the presumed hobby¬ 
having cast a shoe) and holds the hoof for groom is challenged by joviyj. Boniface with 
the garrnlons smith, who goa^ips with, him the cavalier countersign, ‘fArt thou a friend 
as he files and hammers, about that rogue of Caesar 1 ” and answering as one might 
Charles Stuart, protesting that the fellow conjecture, “Yea!” is pledged to his own 
deserves hanging more than the roat for heiilth roystcringly. " 
bringing in the army from Scotland. Anotlier j 1 ]>!ias ihe wliole of one day of October upon 
whilo I hearken again to that mysterious Salisl>ury Plain, in C(>mp.any with Charles 
warning-cry of the old beMame gleaming and Robin, entertaiiiing ourselves,' among 
among the barley stubble by Wottoii— other idle amusements, with reckoning up the 
“Master, don’t you see a troop ot horse ' colossal fragments of Stonehenge, 
before yon! ’’—just as I come clattering, | A week later, 1 am crossing those same 
cbeek-by-jowl with the king, through (he-downs a-foot with his Majesty, attended by 
midst of a squadron of Republican ccvalry | burly Dr. Henchman, canon of Salisbury, 
halting there to refresh their chargers by pnrsning our way with pleasant converso 
letting them crop the grass by the wayside, until wo come Ity pre-arrangement u|>on a 
I am in the kiti lien at Mr. Tombs’s of little group of friends at Clarendon P.ark 
Long Marston, four miles beyond Stratford- Corner^ there loitering about '^r us, with 
upou-Avon, when the cookmaid rails at my greyhounds in leash, under pretext of being 
liege for his awkwardness in fumbling over out simply on a coursing expedition, 
the meat-jack; she having asked him to | Finally, I am observantly Ontertained at 
lend a hand in winiliug. 1 tarry together^ the little inn, still discoverable by the curious, 
with Mistress Norton’s maid, Margaret in the now most fashionable of all onr bril- 
Rider, by the bedside of stripling farmer; liant wateringplaces, then no more than 
Jackson, while he leans there, propped: the small fisher-town of Brighthelmstone— 
up on the bolster—^pale with fatigue and j wiien vulgar-minded, honest-hearted landlord | 
seemingly to my companion jnst recovered' Smith, passing behmd the king, and sud- 
from the ague—sipping .the carduus posset denly kissing his Majesty’s hand, H>en resting 
she has brought Jilm as a sudorific. 1 am by ucoident on the back of a chair on which 
inomeutarily dimnayed myself, upon the he was leaning, whispers to his liege in a 
dhicuvery of the king by sagacious Mr. John fluster: “God bless thee wherever-thou 
Fope, the butirer at Abbotsleigh, though. goest < 1 doubt not b^rl I die but to be a 
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lorfl and my irlfe a lady." Whereat hia' enongh to inquire how long the engagement’ 
Majesty laughs, and to the end that he may j was, likely to last, and was alwayS iuet mth 
atop that dangerone talk beUiries, through! the reply, intended to be oomfortittg: l^t 
fear of eavasc^opperS) strolls away iutoja few laiaatea would certainly'bo oufficieixt 
another apartment. j to finish the buainese on hand. ^ Sittog 

, Thence, from that huihble tavern at Brigb- patiently upon- an old oflSce chair, Imteuing 
ton, I go forth with the royal party about \ to the measured ticking of the office clock ; 
four of the clock on the morning of Wednes- taking a mental inventory of the faded <^ee 
day the fifteenth of October, for the last briefi furniture; >‘®*^ding the not very intereBiittg 
march before embarkation. Having within'placards regarding the sales by aucliofi. « 
the, interval occupied by these adventures house.*, leases, and lands, and varying this 
run the gauntlet of the eneniy through meagre meal of literature with the titles of 
eleven counties, having passed undetected blue-books, and the calf-bound treatises of 
more than two-score days and nights of the laW, the precious moments of the short 
perilous uncertainty, unbetrayeti by more business day pa-ssed from mo ouq by one, and 
tliaii two-score faithful adherents, staunch to | at last I awoke to a sense of the utterly 
tlie last, in spite at once of terror and temp- unreliable nature of the information given 
tation. Trudging along the coast-line as far' me by Mr. Prowiso’s clerks concerning their 
as the little village of Sboreham, 1 watch | master’s professional arrangements. After 
king, still in the s.ad-coloured suit of | the first few visits I became recouciled 
WillJnckson, and with him my Lord Wilmot, to the existing order of things, ^nd sank 
still to the end blazoning it out haughtily mechanically into ray accustomed chair, to 
in velvets and gold embroidery—take boat 1 await the eonveuienco and the pleasure of the 
about seven of the clock, the tide then great professor of the art of inaking a living 
serving, and so on board a tiny bark in out of the quarrels of foolish or wicked 
the offing, a collier of no more than sixty people. The distant mellowed hum of «u?- 
tons burden, commanded by worthy Captain riages in the street, the n.usic of new quills 
^Nicholas Tattersall. A pleasant •excursion gliding quickly over folio foolscap, the warm A 
across the channel with fair winds, and we of the office fire, and the general monastic 
are landed in Normandy, being taken on gloom of the place, always produced in me a 
shore in the cockboat on Thursday the six- kind of toipor akin to 8leei>, in which the 
teenth of October, one thousand six hundred imagination was actively engaged in prop 9 r- 
and fifty-one, at Feschamp, near Ilavre-fle- tion as the body was indulged in idleness 
Crace. aud rest, / 

— — .....- -- It was on these occasions that I always 

PASSING THE TIME. found myself looking at the gaping mouths of 

_ ‘ the conversation tulies, which communicated 

F.vert man svho in the course of his with Mr. Proviso’s private room, aud the 
business existence has had the misfortune apartments above stairs; ami; by way of jxtss- 
to be compelled to seek an interview with iug the time, allowing my fancy to run riot 
Mr. Proviso, the eminent liftvyer, can tell a .u})on all the probable uses ami abuses of these 
painful story of raonotffiious hours passed in ingenious gntta percha mechanical contnv- 
the outer office of the great msstor of the aiices of modern tisies. 
law, awaiting the coveted favour of an intei'- I saw in iiiiagimition young Pyramus,^he 
view. Mr. Proviso’s business appears'to lie youthful citshier ot Mr. Proviso’s estubliah- 
amoncst a class of people who are <ioublleas ment, wheu the other clerks were fully 
very influential and liiglily re.spectable, but employed, whispering his tubical tenderness 
who seem either to have no proper scuse of to his Thisbe—the housekeeper's fair daugh- 
the value of time, or who hoard up their ter—up through intervening reception-rooms, 
legal grievances,—their actions ami their ami dflsty receptacles of ancient records of 
defences,—until they assume such gigantic folly, spile, and wrong; past the stern, 
proportions, that half a day passed with their pompous lawyer sitting amongst his wmrdy 
professional adviser is scarcely sufficient to deeds; past tiie copying-clerks^ garret, where 
clear otf thesaecumnlatiou. It %ay be that old men and boys were writing over and 
in the renk and file of clients who hang upon over again the same old story of an eject- 
the wisijom and experience of Mr. Proviso, ment, until “whereas, aud therefore, and 
I hold a position rather below the general inasmuch, and thereof," burnt ’'into their 
level, and am, therefore, treated to those dizxy brains, aud nearly drove them mad; 
broken scraps of time which can be spared past all these things, until it reached the 
from the banquet of more favoured, because bower of the listening damsel, wh§ sat with 
more important, individuals. One thing is her needlework high above the hou.se-tops, 
certain, that go on what day and what hour looking across the river at the pleasant Surrey 
of thaf day I will, I am met with the eternal hills. Aud then came Thisbe’s silvery reply 
answer from theTeternal clerks; “’Will you so gently down the tube,—psist the eopyingi- 
have the kindness to take a seat, sir, for Mr. clerks,-—past the dusty records,—-past the 
Proviso is engaged!” Wheu I first heard old lawyer who had left his youth in his law 
these now too tamiluur sounds, I was weak books and his bills of costs,%until it fimnd 
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, vonns l^raiuns, whu waited with a smiting 
&ce,uke a child who hears the mermaid’s 
song swelling from the hidden purple depths 
of an ocean shell. Then the dull office shoue 
ffill of light, ^ and the yellow parchment 
became pictured with the forma of fields and 
waving tpes, for Pyramns had learned where 
ThUbe would walk in the sunset of a sum¬ 
mer's evening outside the city walk. 

Again, ifi imagination, the scene changes ; 
and, from the heights of the romantic and 
ihe poetical, I sink to the depths of the real 
and the prosaic. This time the eye of fiincy 
rests upon old Jolly Bacchus in the Office, 
whose face and general appearance give sure 
indication of a systematic indulgence in the 
dissipation of drink. I see him wandering 
into the office long after the regulation lionr, 
with his face and hands only partially 
washed, 1>» shirt dirty, and his clothes un¬ 
brushed, ills eye glazed, and his speech thick, 
and a general sense of offended dignity, 
mingled with a determination to be steady, 
regulating every attitude of his body, every 
muscle of his face. When he makes his 
appearance he is received with affected cor¬ 
diality by his fellow-clerks; aud the smiles 
and winks th.at are exchanged at his con¬ 
dition are carefully concealed from his jealous 
observation. He takes his seat at his accus- 
tosded desk with some little difficulty ; and, 
leaning on his elbows, he regards the smiling 
faces of the clerks immediately opposite him 
with a puiNctl-up mouth and heavy eyes. 
Such an opportunity for sport, of coui se, it 
is not in hunum nature to throw away ; aud 
the jocular clerk (there is ulw.iys one in 
every office) commences the fuu by a con-1 
versa!ion with Jolly Bacchus, calculated 
to inflame the mind of that individual against' 
his employer, Mr. Proviso. 

“ Mr. P., sir, has beei^ inquiring for you 
hal^a-dozen times witliin the last twenty 
minutes,” remarks the jocular clerk, winking 
at the company. 

“Wellsliir,” returns‘Mr. Jolly Bacchus, 
"and wbatish—thater to you.? ” 

“ O, nothing, sir,” replies the jocular clerk, 
" notliing to me; but a great deal to our 
respeo^ governor, Mr. Proviso.” 

“ That, shir, for Misher Provishe—o,” 
retariiB Jolly Bacclins, with an attempt 
to suap his fingers, which produces no souiid. 

“ O, come,” replies the joeukr clerk, 
" while wc accept our salaries we must attend 
to our duties.” 

I “Bliir,” exclaims Jolly Bacchus, now work¬ 
ing himself into a state of drunken rage, 
" So mancshali dictate me. Wiio's Missher 
PMlrishe-'-o, Ish like to know? T made 
ffiim what—^is—taught him, sliir, all’s law 
->and 1 can pull him down, shir,—pull’m 
down.” 


“Well, sir," replies the jimular clerk, play- ( 
ing upon the weakness of tlie intoxicated 
Bacchus," jrou’d better tell him so up the 
pipe ; he’s in his room; telh him so up the 
tune, like a man! ” , 

it is about twelve o'clock in the day, and ; 
Mr. Proviso is closely closeted with a | 
most important client, an East Indian Direc¬ 
tor. Mr. Proviso is standing beliind his ' 
wi iting-table, with hie thurnm stuck in the | 
arm-holes gof his waistcoat, and his fingers 
tattooing upon his chest, looking like a prime 
minister receiving a deputation. The im¬ 
portant client, a luan of severe aspect and 
unbending exterior, is seated in the large 
easjircltair, which stands near the moutii 
of tlio speaking-tube against the fire-place. 
The two men are trying to find their way 
out of the middle of a knotty discussion 
upou an intricate question of law and bum- I 
ness, when a gurgling sound is heard t» issue 
from the mouth of the speaking-tube, fol- 
lowe,d slowly by this address, the original 
thick pronunciation of which is oonsidetnbly 
increased by the peculiar channel of commu¬ 
nication :— 

“Mislicr Provishe—o, shir. Pm not— 
going to be dictate—to by you. You’re » 
hum’ug and an impos’er, shir, an’ you 
know it. I’ve more law iu my lill’e finder, 
shir, than—^you have iu —— whole body, 
sbir. I’m- 

What further abuse from Jolly Bacchus 
would have come uji the tube no one can 
tell; for, uj)on tlie first sound of tlie 
familiar voice, Mr. I’roviso, keeping his cyo 
steadily fixed upon the startled East Indian 
Director, sidled with adniii.able coolness 
towards the mouth of the unwelcome oracle, 
and, contiiuiiiig .with some little incoherence 
iu his toiiu, manner, ,.and ideas, to carry on 
the important business discussion, as if no¬ 
thing had interrupted it, he seised the 
stopper of the pipe, and corked up for ever 
the intoxicated fiuw of Jolly Bacchus’s 
eloquence. 

8uch are some of the phantoms of imagi¬ 
nation that 1 conjure up to till that dreary i 
pit of mental vacuity, viffiich deepens aud 
deepen^ as I waste the precious inid-day 
hours, waiting wearily for the leisure 
moments of the great Mr. Pyoviso. < 
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PARISH POOR IN LONDON. 

< - « 

It ia a fine thing, of course, to keep every 
beadle tight in hand; for, if one bendlo should 
eve r get over his parish bounds, and so come 
“nTcoiifrant, upon his own tendtory, another 
beadle, Hector and Achilles ! there would be 
a piece of work. Between them it should go 
h.ard but they would trample into pulp the 
British constitution. Before everything, let 
us piveei’ve all the rights, and all the wrongs 
too, of the ancient j)arish. Let there be no 
concert between neighbours to secure a fair 
■livision of the work that parishes must do; 
but let every clan of ratepayers rally round 
its own bright beadle and defy all beadledom 
beside. 

Some revolutionary persons have been 
making a preposterous suggestion. They 
K!iy: li>ok at the Loudon poor. We will not 
1 rouble you to go so far back as to the days 
of Alfred, since which time, you tell us, 
nai’ishes have been what they are; but go 
back to only a charter of a century, and you 
^^will find the London population to have been 
BO distributed that there wa^a tolerably even 
division among ratepayers of the cost of 
maintenance for the destitute poor. And 
see, these centralising revolutionists go on to 
observe, see how, in one day, the London 
poor all crowd together into parishes of needy 
people, being driven out ofthe wealthyquarters 
of the town. From their much, therefore, how 
little is contributed by the rich; out of their 
little, how much do the poor give, under that 
strict system which compels the needy to| 
maintain the destitute. Wealthy ratepayers 
in the squares aiyi terraces of Paddington are 
only asked to pay, out of thei]^ superfluity,' 
four pence ifl the pohnd for the few paupers! 
burdening so rich a parkh. Impoverished | 
ratepayers in the lanes and small streets of 
, Saint George’s-in-the-East, are forced to pay 
out of their doubtful little incomes, three 
shillings and nine pence in the pound for the 
relief of tlie great mass of ho^less poverty 
whereof they form the upper part. This has j 
to be ground out of them. It is, to so many,: 
the gift of brea^ out of hungry mouths to 
mouths yet hungrier. In this one parish 
there are four thousand summonses for rates 
issued iu every quarter. What can be more 
absurd and preposterous than an attempt to 


modify a system working in this manner, 
so clearly a part of the ancient p.-wochial 
system, so distinctly the birthright of a 
Briton, and a bulwark of the constitution I 
What more need be said to crush any such 
attempt than, that to ask the rich {tj^rishes to 
help the poor ones within the bouftda of the 
metropolis, is to introduce the small end of 
the wedge ? It is centralisatiou. It cuts at 
the iwt of liberty. 

Of coui-se it does! The three hundred 
thousand paupers relieved every year m 
Loudon pari^cs ought to be paid for 
chiefly out of the small tradesman’s till; and, 
if the inhabitants of wealthy parishes pay 
wages punctually to their footmen wnilo 
they work, that is as much as can he I’eason* 
ably looked for from them. When the 
men of plush sicken in service, and can no 
longer give a return for what they eat, it ia 
quite time that they should be off and throw 
themselves upon the rates of the poor parishes, 
wlience they were originally drawn. Th.at 
was all properly settled by a merciful and 
wise alteration of the Law of Settlement in 
eighteen hundred.and thirty-four; whereby 
liired servants ceased to become ebargeable 
upon tlio parishes in which their employers 
live. Thii'ty-two cent, of the inhabitants 
of Saint George’s Hanover Square are thus 
devoted to the uses of the rich; and, till the 
judicious law was made that cast them out 
of the parish into other jiarishes whenever 
they fell into distress, the ratepayers of Saint 
George’s Hanover Square paid two and six 
pence m the pouml for the relief of desti» 
tution. Now they have thrown their burden, 
so to speak, qver the parish wall into the 
premises of poorer neighbours, and pav six 
pence or seven pence against the ten sbi flinga 
payable in Saint Nicholas Deptford, the 
eight shillings in Saint Nicholas Olave, toe 
six shillings iu Saint Ann’s Biackfriars, the 
three shillings and nine pence in Saint 
George’s-in-the-East. 

The most preposterous part of % prepos¬ 
terous case IS founded on the fact thal^ 
wliereas pauperism coats the metropolis about 
three-quarters of a million yearly, aud the 
property tax value over the same area in 
about fourteen millions, aulnniform contrii* 
button from the Loudon people for theliobdon 
poor would hardly amount t« more than 'a 
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clearly, and proves by tables, tnat toe 
poor ratepayers or Whitesha^l, Bermondsey, 
Bethnal GreeS) and sadi ^aoes, shall pay 
actually three times as^muck as the rate* 

K yers of Saint James’s or Saint George’s 
anoyer Square, for feeding and housing 
of the destitute, and that, moreover, when< 
they have done that, they shall feed three 
.or four mouths, where Urn richer parishes 
feed one, with every shilling that is raised. 
Three millions of property in four rich unions 
maintain six or seven thousand poor in-door 
and out-door. The same amount of property 
in twelve poor unions is charged with its six 
or seven thousand poor, and with yet seven 
and thirty thousand more befides. 

These are not even their own poor in 
many thousand cases; not the poor men who 
work, wlsen they do work, for the rate¬ 
payers by whom, when destitute, they are 
supported. When Saint Katherine’s Docks 
were formed, more th.an a itiousaud poor 
men’s houses were pulled down; tHe docks 
took ^ssession of a parish, and dispersed 
their paupers and their labourers into the 
surromiding parishes of Whitechapel, Aid- 
gate, Saint George’s-in-the-East, aud Shad- 
well. After five yeai-s, the people acquired 
their settlement, aud now the Saint Kiithe- 
rine’sDockComfiany pays only seven hundred 
a-year in jioor-rates, while the London Dock! 
Company, next door, cmidoyiug the same! 
class of men, paid last year more than nine¬ 
teen thousand pounds. The docks of one! 
company happen to occupy a parish ; the ^ 
docks of the other company happen to occupy | 
portions of four parishes—Sai ut George’s East, 
Sbadwell, Wapping, and Aldgate. , 

Not long ago, there was the case in the 
papers of a man summoned for non-payment 
of his poor-nites who wRa liimself aetu.ally 
the^ in receipt of parish help; aud the fact 
which we slated (and wliich we have taken 
with others from a pamphlet by the in¬ 
cumbent of Saint George’s-in-the-East) that 
fonr tlionsarid. men are summoned for non¬ 
payment of their poor-rates every cjijarter, 
in the writer’s own parish, shows how 
raany^ there must be who are almost 
p:uq)cre, to whom we look mainly for the 
funds that shall support our’Londou work- 
houses. 

Alter this state of things, says the old- 
yorld politician, and you open tlie door to an 
irresponsible scattering away of money, to an 
I unconstitutional and alarming loss of control, 
by the ratepayer, over the expenditure ot 
JifRee extiacted from him. 

^ In all. eeriousneas let us hope that this 
" is not an unanswerable objection; that if 
it hold good (^inst^ the proposal made 
In a certain bill which was brought be- 
, fare the notic^ of the House of Com¬ 
mons by Mr. Ayrton, on the twelfth of 
last May, in «bSpeeck that would have en¬ 


sured the rejection of a better measure—it is 
yet within the compass of man’s wit to prove 
that whatever is inseparable from the consti- 
of this countiy is'allied -not less 
closely to kindline« and Jnikic^ 

. THE LADY ON THE MALL. 

Wheeeveh I go I carry with me my 
speculative fancies about things and people 
that I see.. Perhaps it is a diseased or morbid 
state of mind superinduced by much solitude; 
but whetlier or no, I do not care to he de¬ 
livered from it, as it is company for me, and 
engrosses me as completely as I have observed 
th^ most chronic physical ailments engross 
their owners. 1 am looking out upon the 
Mall at Oldport, tiie pleasantest w'alk in the 
outskii-ta of this garrisoned place, where I 
am located for a change and holiday. H's ‘ 
ancient trees form a dreamy shelter from the 
fierceness of the summer sun, wliicit the 
lovely fields and open downs lack. Give me 
shade aud the sun shining beyond for enjoy¬ 
ment ; a glow just stirred by the air amohgst 
the leaves; not the blinding tro}>ical glare in 
which I see some people revel—one lady 
especially—a lady to whom, from her nn« 
failing daily appearance there, 1 have given 
the name of the Lady on the Mall. 

At one particular point of this public pro¬ 
menade, about half-a-dozen of the stately, 

! full-foUaged elms have been removed—per- 
1 haps by natural decay,—but as probably by 
some violent storm; and all the blaze of 
! noon seems to concentrate itself on the bare 
^ spot. It is a bit of arid desert in a land of 
I greenness; the grass of the Bank is scorched 
brown, the sandy path is parched and crackeii; 
yet just there, when the heat is most fervent, 
aud everybody else is,g)ad to creep into any 
place for shelier, comes out the Lady on the 
AJall to bosk and snu herself 

I noticed her from the first day that I 
entered on my lodgings. Soon after twelve 
had struck by the church clock which regulates 
all the clocks in Oldport, I saw her advancing 
slowly under the trees until she reached the 
open space; and there she sat down, and stared 
at tl)c dazzling sky for an hour or so; after 
which she rose and walked back in the direc¬ 
tion from whence she h{^d come. That 
glowing ati^osphere burnt on for a weak, 
deepening in intensity daily; Wsit regularly, 
as the hour drew round, appeared the Lady 
on tlic Mall. That week was succeetied by 
stormy weather; a terrible tempest broke 
over the distiiet, and loft behind skirniishing 
troops of clouds which dissolved in sudden - 
showers of exti'aordiuaj^ Violence. But the 
rain did not keep the laay in-doors. She was 
out on the Mall just as umial; only, instead 
of resting, on the baitk,sl^ walked to and 
fro. 

It was in the conm of one of these heavr 
showers that 1 obtained my first close look 
at her face. 1 ytaa ritting at the open parlour 
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winflow, (for the wet drove the other way,) had the general aipect bel$»ngihg 'to th* 
came past and looked in. 1 do« educated classes of eedetyr and'spoke with a 
not hold with that popular delusion of my j correct accent and raiher,.piea^t intosatioiL 
sex, that every woman who easts her eyes i When she clatchi^; .tik6iailinA;X had observed 


[| sex, that every woman who easts her eyes i When she clntch^ theiaiUngi X had observra 
I upon me does so with nefarious designs on! upon her hand the ^tter Avtiisddiii* 

! my affectRjs, or that a frank good-huroonred! ring. ' ' .j,;; 

I manner is a guileful trap laid to catch myj Most idle persons «?e inquitukiref .X am 
I unwary hand ; so, when the lady passed and inquisitive p but more, 1 think, froih hshit 
I looked in with a pair rf remarkable eyes,! than, nature: still the result is tiie saiasi. 
instead of hastily concealing myself, I looked This poor lady’s ways, words, an'd appeandusa 
after her with some astonishment that she exmted my curiosity vividly, aiyl the nest 
should choose such weather tot her walk, time my la.ndlady made her appearance in ■ 
She stopped and gazed through the iron rail- my room, I asked: “ Can you tall me sio 
ings across the bit of garden straight at me, that lady is who comes out upon the M^ll 
and tlien I peroeived tliat, in those large eveiy day about noon ? ” 
remarkable eyes of hers, there was no longer « Q, she is crazy, sir; she is a Mrs. Bond ; 
any charm for the heart of man: the Tiady and folks do say that her husband was hanged 
( ou the Mall was mad.^ Touched with pity, as much as cix-aud-twcuty years Ago# J 
. I called out to ask her if she would come in can’t undertake to speak to the truth of it< 
—^r shelter until the rain was over. She myself, but that is what I’ve heard. She is 
: shook her head ; but I pressed my invitation | well enough off for money, and Mves -up at 
' more kindly; yet she only smiled, sighed, and Doctor Cruse’s. She came there a young 
I spreading out her hands with a gesture of widow as long since as I tell you-^better 
I indifference, replied, “Thanks, sir, but I can than six-and-twenty years.” 
j bea*" the rain. Stdl did 1 hear aright—that I had, I thought, no right to pene^ 

; you asked me under your roof ?” trate further; but,, out of these pFomiqcot 

I -1 answered, Yes: that I should be very glad though slender outlines, my imaginatioB 
I ^ if she would come in and rest; but, after sought to construct a complete and ffuii&ed ' 
another prolonged stare, she smiled, sighed, edifice. That wliite worn face became 
1 Pitying: rejuvenated with the bloom of seventeen; 

O, I don t mind the rain at all. Thanks, those passionate eyes beamed with inno- 
either the wind nor the rain. I have been cent love; that grey hair crowned the sweet 
>)** than this. Much worse than brow with grape>like clusters; those dry 

J- ^*«gg®rd lips swelled with the rosy warmth 

She did not attempt to move on, but was of budding youth—above all, that maiden 
obstinate about not sheltering. Slie stood and heart had not branded upon it, in unavail- 
watebed me through the railings until every ing remorse and sorrow, that key-note -of 
girmeiit she avore clung to her with wet. her history, Jealousy is the Devil. I saw 
Perceiving that she was determined not to her happy in a happy home; the vivify- 
come in, I suggested to her the propriety of ing sunshine of the family; quick of temper; 
going home. • . ; lavish of affection and exacting of it too; 

I will go, when it*l8 over,” said she, shud- proud in character, brilliant of intellect, witty 
dermg. , ^ ofspeochjgenproueofhand; abeautilulimman 

I told lier I did not think that it would be .creature; faulty, but capable of gi'eat things, 
over for a long time ; it looked like a day set either for good or for evil as the temptations 
*'*i(^* ''T*'' • • might turn. The grand crista of 

* the rain ? I did not mean that,” rc- woman’s existence had nott^ed her strength, 
plied she. “ O, no; the execution.” with any disappointment: she loved, mad.she 

She then made me a polite bow, and bad dove at her desire. Happy days of 
avalked forward towards the town: .as one coiirfeliip, wliose slight showers only served 
o’clock struck she came back, and, stopping to brighten the siftishiue, floated over her in 
in the same place, said : ^ blessed calm. I have a tender aymjpathy for 

All, air, thtf^ have taken his body'down— all young creatures dwelling in this sweet 
he is dea<i now;” after am 4astaiit’s pause May-moulh of life; it pleases me inexpressibly 
she grasped one of the rails, and shook it, to watch the shy delights, the quick alarms 
exclaiming vehemently ; Jealousy is Uie thattremblelikesunaudcioudoutheopen- 
Devil!” and then started off up the Mall. ing flowers of love; I like to see them 
Here was tJie germ of some mysterious gathered tenderly and stored for their en- 
tragedy, before the facts of which speculation during sweetness in two’ heai'ts united ; but 
recoiled, baffled. She seemed to be from forty to see them rudely tom up and scatter^ to 
to forty-fi ve yeai-s of age, with a tall, graceful the winds, or trampled down wkIi reckless 
air and shape; her features were thin to feet, or blasted by an east wind of pitilesa 
^aciation, but regulw; and her eyes wei’e misfortune, makes my soul shiver.; rather 
black as midnight, with an insane light in let them blossom, as blossom all the passiooi* ' 
their do}>ths,,now dreamy, now glittering. Her flowers 1 ever loved, upon a solitary CTave. 

■ ■ hair was perfectly grey, and she dressed in Let me trace this girl’s wory on.' ISo donht 
plain, grave colour8,,iikB half mourning. She remains witj; me that idte gave, h^ whole 
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toul with her love; hens was no stinting 
nature, as I read it in those gloomy eyes { it 
was bountiful, and warm, and meiiow^ July. 
Yes, I think <Mice it was as a rich inex¬ 
haustible treasure,. from which might have 
been gathered by a hand faithful as well as 
tender the heart-sustenance of a long, long 
life; but, it was a hand worse than wasteful, 
that could pull down its safe enclosure, and 
let in upon the ripened harvest such a sea- 
flood of suffering and wrong as had made her I 
soul desolate for ever, as a land sown with 
salt. 1 see her passing forward from the 
mntle,ali-boping,iUl-believihgtime of maiden¬ 
hood, to the fair, blushing bride, sweet, loving 
wife,—^aever| O! never a motlier! That holy 
Brace came not to ber, else tliere would not 
be that fatal Are-mark on hei'heart to-day: 
Jealousy is the Devil 

A little while of the great, the intense hap¬ 
piness, au4. then, methinks, I see a weariness 
in tlie lover-husband, a distrust in the young 
wife, and a cloud rising, lightly, at first, but 
deef>eniug and increasing until it becomes a 
blackness of darkness for ever. She is on 
thfr watch, always on the watch. Every 
bright, captivating woman’s face he lets his 
eyes rest on for a moment is to her more 
dreadful than a basilisk’s. At first, all women ; 
then one woman in particular, is her deadly 
rival He can mock at her pain; be can 

E arade his power, he can show her others, and 
lirer than herself, dwelling on his words, 
CQurtang his approval and admiration. He 
tiiiuka it is a litUe thing to stab a wife’s heart 
with pin-pricks every day; she will never die 
of the torture—women, wives especially, are 
BO patient. Patient? Yes, patient, if they 
cease to love; but^ where that survives,— 
Jealousy is the Devil! 

Every tender sentiment, every gentleness 
of woman-nature, is scorched and withered 
under its deadly heat. Amongst their Mack- 
eued> relics, and under that fnraace glow, but 
one plant will thrive and blossom, — that 
plant la Bevenge, and its fruit is Death. 

In her passionate heart it grew and blos¬ 
somed fast. He had dangerous secrets: the 
law should be ber blood-hound, and hunt him 
down. She, to whom he was unfaithful, she 
at whose remonstrances fie laughed, would 
set itcifi Ills traces. He should be broken from 
her rival. He should be at her mercy. £e- 
Teuge conceives designs quickly, and will not 
tarry ere it brings them forth. He is be- 
tmyed. She, who would once bave died for 
him, is his betrayer. Did she think, I wonder, 
did she ever think, that she was betraying 
, him to hia death 1 In the name .of woman- 
hoiNit I hoge not 1 

t He IB in prison now, and already repentance 
atiogs her. .He will not see her when she goia 
to his oelh Hh send ber .no message, and 
he will revive none. He knows who has 
wrought his destraction. She was pitiless for 
hiifi, and hS wilFbe jntUess for her. ^e 
day of trial com^: she cannot, bear witness 


against him, or for him, but others have hia 
Mcrets who can, and she may listen while 
each link of evidenoe ie added on, and re¬ 
pentance harasses hev in vain. It is over. 
They tell her he is to die. Sbejihears the 
doom prononneed. Then and th^ only, do 
his eyes meet hers, 'and. in them such au 
agony of dread, reproach, ahd misery lightens, 
us she cannot endure to see. She is 
seized trith a sudden frenzy,^ and cries; “ I 
have killed my husband: Jealousy is the 
Devil” 

She entreats that she may kneel at his feet, 
and be forgiven ; bat his answer to bar prayers ^ 
is always, “ No.” Others he. will receive, but 
her ge repels with detestaidon. The terrible 
interval is past, the death-day is come. She has 
not seen him. She is in dea{)air. She escapes 
from those who watch her, and hangs on the, , 
skirts of that awful crowd. She is quite," 
quite mad now. She can bear to listen to 
the bell that tolls for the dying. She can bear 
to listen to the coarse comments. Wlio oonld, 
that was not mad ? For the penalty of her 
great sin, every day at noon her diseased 
imagination reproduces the scene of her 
husband’s death, with no ghastly detail 
omitted. • 

What his crime was, speculation passes 
over: he died thus, aqd her jealousy killed 
him. Her punishment is by far the more 
terrible, and her sin was the neater. 

Ah me! what sorrow there is in’ the 
wqrhl! How pale and colourless are these 
siiadows 1 have made from fancy of this 
grand tragedy of a v Oman’s life. We see 
the rack; but onr limlis must lie on it, 
wrenched and broken, ere we ban estimate its 
torture, iis our <‘oul must writhe in remorse 
unavailing,and th^ quickest pangs that human 
feeling can endure, ere yie can appicciate that 
daily outcry of the Lady on the Mall 
< 

SPUHTS OVEE THE WATER 

AnETucax religionists have long since left 
their Emerson and their Ossoli far behind in 
the great race after spiritual truths, as being 
too common-place ana simple souls to “ thrill 
in harmony with the secret sympathies of the 
universe.” The denizens about the Great 
Salt Lake may indeed express their devo¬ 
tional feelinga vulgarly enough, |fS in their 
well known invitation to camp meeting, 
addressed to their poorer brethren: 

Come wretched, come filthy. 

Come ragged, come here; 

You can't look too hoRid, 

Come jn*t as yon air; 

or in their little less celebrated compliment 
I to the sagacity of Providence: 

You will have to up airly 
If you wwtt to take in Heaven; 

bat it" is a eqmforji to feel that upon 
the same great continent there is also a 
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very largo party to counterbalance them, yearning as ber heart .continnously ia to 
It has been not untruly written, that effect the pertnaubnt cure of the whole enf- 
a genius requires Bojuething of a genius fering human fiutnUy), that it is neeiees sending 
to appreciate and translate him to others; “a lock of your hairi and at least one (ff the 
and, similarly, the circles of American prominent symptoms ” of y^our eora^daint to 
spiritualism seem to demand a medium of a her, without an accompaniment of five dot* 
supernatural kind, in order that they may lars. This lady seems to be in some sort the 
be “ understanded of the people” in Great, property ofa Mr. Cuthbertson,sal>scriber(7), 
Britain. who also “feels it a duty he owes to suffering 

A uhmher of the Spiritual Age newspaper humanity,” to supply at the same price, six 
is before us, the objects of which journal bottles securely boxed, of Mrs. F.’s Lung and 
are not less obviously and perspicuously pro- Gough Syrup, External Eluid, and other 
claimed by its allegorical frontispiece, than wonder-working compounds, to invalids in 
by its lucid and elaborate prospectus. The all seclious of the country. Any suspicions 
frontispiece exhibits a man in the costume of which might arise under other circumstances, 
a stage brigand, without his hat, uliufbiug of a quack doctor playing into the hands of a 
up a mountain during a thunder-storm, with quack apotheoaiy, are of course set at rest 
a roll in bis hand (of parchment) and ejacu- at once, in the case of a Healing Medium 

i -.—/lating the words of the dying Goethe Light, and a Subscriber in constant intercourse 
more light! ” although there is a considerable with angels. •* 

thunder-bolt bursting immediately ovrr his There arc about forty of these blessings to 
unprotected head. The prospectus declares civilisation, who advertise in the one sheet; 

I this newspaper to be the ablest possible ex- each of wliom, as wo read on, seems to be 
pouent of the philosophy and practical uses pnssesscd of jiowerB more supernatural than 
j of the graud spiritual reformation now in the preceding. Psychometric deliueation* of 
I )>rogre8s; to be devoted to the elucidation of chai’acter‘is imparted .it forty-five, Bond 
! the nature, laws, relations, and functions of Street, Salem Mass, for,—^hen we consider 
*UAN; to Uie mysterious casualties and ad- the advautugos arising from such information, 
ventures of departed human spirits; to the —^the ridiculously small charge of a dollar and 
rational philosophy of spiritnaiism ; and to a-half. A. G. Styles, independent clairvoyant, 
the reduction of the accumuhited spiritual gives accurate diagnosis of any disease, ao- 
elemeuts to a scientific and demonstrative cording to a sliding scale of charges: thus, 
‘form. wlien the patient is present, two dollars; 

The Spiritnal Age (for it says so itself, and when a luck of his hair only is present, and 
surely it ought to know best) is free, liberal, prominent symptom is given, three dollars ; 
rational, and religious ; catliolic, fearless, when lock of hair is present, but promineut 
searching, and «ritmal in its analyses on all symptom is not given, five dollars. Which 
subjects; righteous in its judgments of men seems iis if, without a leading feature of 
and things. The miscellaneous de]>artmeut the case, Independent Clairvoyant is some- 
cuntains mythic and spiritualsturies (and there what sulqeot to error. To insure the atten- 
is one in this particulfr number to which we tion of Mr. Styles, the fee and postage-stamp 
are bound to say, iio other adjecti^ps could be must bo in all cases {mid in advance, 
with fitness a])plicd), in which the subtle The most common charge is from*one 
elements and panics of tlie spirit-world, and to five dollars for answering or decipher- 
the most thrilling actual soul-experieuces of Ing sealeil letters. Clearly, if the letters 
the living world, are brought out in the were tlie property of those who bring them 
most attractive form. These arc copiously to these migiiiy seers to be read, the easier 
emphiisised by innumerable capital and as well as cheaper method would be, for the 
Italic letters. There are no more italics proptietors to open and read them for them- 
throughont the long remainder of the pro- selves; and therefore we cannot divest our- 
8{>ectuB, save at the end, where we arc in- solves of an impression, that the clients of 
formed, 'that the Spiritual Age is published these gifted B{)iriluali8t8 must needs be 
every ^tar()ay at number fourMbn, Bromfield prying persons, who have temporarily ab- 
SCreet (ap-st;tirs), Boston, Massachusets, at stracted letters intended for the post-office, 
the small charge of two dollars per annum, and who wish to become possessra of their 
Invariably in Advance. This extreme dia- contents without inourring the felonioiu 
’ tinctnesB os to money matters, at the end of remousibility of breaking }ihe seals. 

80 much spiritual vagueness, does, we con- Dr. W. T. Osborn, Churvoyant and Healing 
fees, rather jar upon our feelings, as partaking Medium, who dates from the for the 

in some degree of the nature of a bathos; Afflicted, cures, in common with many of his 
nor do we find, uixm exaniinatiou of the Age brethren by the aimple act of Laying on of 
itself, that the Almighty Dollar is altogether Hands, a long list of chronic diseases, extend- 
lost sight of even by folks “ devoted to the ing from - consumption to paralysis. Dr. 
highest interests of mankind.” H. B. Newcombe disclaims this power as well 

Mrs. £. T. Freqch, for instance, clairvoyant as the use of stereotypecr medicines, but 
physician, New Yor^adyertises iu good bold enjoys in place of those adv|ntagt» the.fol- 
tjpe (miracuiouB as her powers are, and lowing privilege: his preecriptiona are j^ven. 
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hj a spirit, formerly «n andeni Englkh 
mysician, and mediotnes are thence prepared 
wr each iadmdaal ease. What dse could any 
eminent phydcian hare possibly committed 
to'justify such a ibarfal punishment .in thej 
otlW world as this 1 To become the medical i 
adviser, and thatiwithont fee, of all the: 
evicted fools who go to Suffolk Place,* 
iBoston, for help. j 

Not only are tiiere Medium apoliiecaries,; 
whose "spiritual, clairvoyant, and mesmeric 
weseriptions are carefully prepared,” and 
highly gifted butchers, bakers, and caudle- 
Btick-iirakers of all kinds, anxious to secure 
the I atronage of the spiritual public ; but 
even lawyers are touting for transcendental 
clients, * > 

.Couawllor st Lnw, Jabcy Wooilufiaii, of Portland, 
who practisTa in the couutica of Cumberland, Vork, 
Oxford, :in(f Androscogj'in, and in the cnnrlB of the ‘ 
United States, truats that the fiivnda of tiuth in lioeton | 
and New Yoik will ace to it that ho does not auffer in 1 
Ua professional business, because Ida testimony bas been | 
firceiy given in relation to the evidences of life and \ 
hnkaortolity that have occurred in the present .age. 

Uourtney and Bayne, attomeys, also follow, 
with only a shade little less assurance upon 
the same side. 

Spiritual phenomena of the medium kind 
are grown so common in that enlightened 
country, that furnished apartments are abso- 
Intely advertised upon the ground of their 
suitability for clairvoyant pursuits. 

dfooM roR Meoicks ! To let, at No. 6, Warner 
Stinare, two parlours, furnished in haudsome style. 
Will be leased singly, or together. Also, an office on 
the fitst-floor suitablo for a Healiug Medium. 

.hx Montgomery Place, Boston, there is, 
We jnit)tx>se, Asiatic accon^odation, for there 
Mr, N. O.' Lewis, Clairvoyant - Physician, 
“keeps an Indian spirit of the olden time for 
ezi^matiouB and prescriptions.” 

Here follows a striking circnmst.-mce, 
which even in the columns of the Spiritual' 
Age, may be well denominated A Bemarkable 
Test: • 

At ^e sitting of a circle a short time since. Dr. 

. Charles Main being present, and having at the time a 
^tient under his care that liod long baffled his medical' 
skill, inquired of tbe Spiiit Intelligence what medicine 
It would presciibe for the case in question. The spirit 
gave his name (u« having formerly been well known as 
• celebrated physician in the earthly sphere), and re¬ 
plied, "Go U Dr. Ciieever'i, No. l,Treraont Temple, 
Xnmsnt Street, and procure bis Life-root Mucilage.” 
^Riis Mftbna by tba Doctor, and used' with coniplele 
“'■uCeess. dn thiU time, the Doctor, the Medium, nor 
^ther of ths cifcle, knew anything of Dr. Cheover, or 
that there was such a medicine to be bad; and since 
Dr. Main.has formed an acquaintance with the pro¬ 
prietor, he has informed him of the fact, and here gives 
him the foil heneflteif it. One dollar per hutcic for 
the Mudlage, or five doUan for dx bottles. 

if 

Among some dwzea public notices of the 




Bfuno character, we learn that Miss Sarah 
Magoan,tntnoe-8peakmgMedram, wUlanswer 
calls for speaking on the Sabbath, or any 
other, time^ also that Mr; Fnmk White’s 
supernatural services ve at anybody’s dis¬ 
pel, upon the u.<mal' terms, as a writing and 
rapping Medium. Mr. John Hobust, too, 
receives calls to lecture *upou spirituaHsm, 
is prepared to present the subject in its 
pbenomenai, biblical, and philosophical as¬ 
pects, and, above all things, desires a public 
discussion with any honourable disputant,, 
wbo may be disposed to oppose him. 

Several public discussiems upou 1h.is matter 
are Reported in the Spiritual Age, in alT.of 
Vriiicii the opponents of the spirits get mps 
over their Knuckles, and are chawed up 
with app.-irent ease. One Sunday at one 
of the Melodeon meetings, Mr. II. 13. Stov®?,"* 
from Connecticut, trance-speaker, ascended 
the desk, and presented to a numerous com¬ 
pany the views of an unknown spirit upou 
the love of adventure and its usis. Tlio 
invisible speaker declined to give hi.s lutiiie, 
alleging that the world had been iniliteuccd 
by great names too much already; hut, drop¬ 
ping some remarks about Icy Itcgiums, and 
referring incidentally to bis having recently 
quitted these earthly diggings, ho led many 
of the audience to believe that they liad been 
listening to no other than Elisha ICeut Kano! 

A CincLR ia held for Medium Dovelopmcnta, and 
ftpiritual Maiiifratatioua, at Dromiield Street, every 
Sunday, moruiiig and evening, adinusipn iivo cenU; 
aud every Sunday afternoon, admusion free. 

Under these circumstanceb we very much 
fear that the Circle will scarcely flud time 
to go to cliurcb. They lean, we fear, in the 
unorthodox direction pf Mr. George Stearns, 
the talented Author of the Mistakes of 
Cbiisteudem, who will answer calls in any 
direction. 

At the Evening Star Hall, in Main Street, 
thb Sunday forenoons are occupied by Circles; 
the afternoons devoted to the free discussion 
of questions pertaining to spiritualism; and 
the evenings to speaking, by Loring Moody, 
whose reputatiou is, of course, European. 

One l^y (who resides over a dry goods 
store) has the advautage of thirteeu other 
more or less gifted female adl'ertisers in being 
a rapping, writing, trance-speaking, aud test 
Medium oombiued, as well as possessing the 
more ordinary and common-puce power of 
clairvoyance. 

Nor do these persons reap only the five 
dollars or so, which have ail such a 
strong inclination to see in advance: some¬ 
times Surprises are given to them. Under 
this head we learn that a number of persons 
brought their own food with them, unasked, 
and ]^cuic’d in Clairvqyant Newedmbe’s house 
on Saturday evening, with much agreeable 
interchange of sentiment. They left behind 
them afterwards, not .fonly spiritual (that 
State is not afflicted with a, Maine law) but 
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8ul)»t«ntial tokens of their regard for the 
gifted doctor. 

A young lady Mediam was also suniliirly 
Surprised one Thursday evening by a consideiv 
able party, among wliom were many members 
of the legislature. There is not indeed oae 
single paragraph in this paper which does 
not strike us as being at once novel and nu- 
reasonablo, from th*e account of the portrait- 
paiuting Mediums, who do not choose to 
execute more thau two fall-lengths iw-day, 
down to the snake five feet long and half an 
iucli, which was alive when removed from 
Mrs. Ilnyes’s stomach (of iJay, Warner 
county, N..T.), but <Ud, unhappily for the 
mterests of science, die soon aftcrwiu'ds. 
The lady—^aud no wonder—^had not taken 
food for eigliteen months. 

^ Tlie iollowiug is the first information which 
"wT remember to have received of a spirit 
being endowed witli a sense of humour: 

A SeiHiTUkL Amrcdotr.— A few evenings since, as 
a Jins .lie Ciirlo ut S}iii ituolists in tins city (liDstun) 
weie 'luiMiig voiuniniiicatiuiis fiom the utliCr ninld 
iiom a liUlo cliild, icceutly denofcd, the Uld South 
loi nine u*c1o(k. The s)iiit heicnjion rciisid to 
euimniimcjte ; hut after iri>i.itcd sohriUitions, it came 
Suck, anil in iiifautilo laagiiiigc said, “ Tbci c’s a good 
df ill of diliiicncc now, than when 1 was on the eaitli. 
Then inv dial uiauima Used to tell me little children 
ilioiild ho seen, and not heard ; now bltle chiidicu 
must he heuid, and not seen.” > 

A ^fr, Iloody infoims the editor of the Age 
of a soiiitiwhut curious pheuoiuuuon lately ex¬ 
hibited by the spirit of his wLlb’s brother, 
wJio liad rroquently been at liis house repre- 
scnliiig to tlit^ family that he liad been 
drowned at sea in eighteen hundred and 
Ihirty-eevcu; 

It took control of a Mediam, afid wrote, that if tho 
Ciiilo would sit back fioSi the table, only allowing 
tliiii fiiigi-rs to touch it, he would try^nd identify 
hiinself to thorn. They did to, and iiumi'diattly the 
I table higaii to tip on one end, and to pitch foinaid 
nith a locking motion, very likt a vesacl at sea; at the 
tame time, the lonhmg of savea, rreakiiig of timkcia, 
tattling uf thiouda, were distinrtly heard by all pro- 
eoni, and continued for tcveral niinules. 

Let us conclude with an extract from an 
article, headed Spiiit-llealing—is it Faith 't 
wheiHiiu this remarkable exjierience is gravely 
describeii: * 

My oldrat Ion, about twenty-two years of age, bad 
been afQicted with aorea in hie ears iiom hii infancy, 
winch had leaultod in the eutiro deafnesa of the left 
oar, nod neatly the tamo of the light. While ntting 
at dinner, 1 found my right arm wae becoiuiiig charged 
unusually high with lomu fluid or force, but did nut 
know the object. I toon ascoituined that the aim xiaaat 
my 8011'a eus. Not htiiig a ruliuhle healing Jliudium, 

I did not expect much dune, and iny son wot not a 
believer, iior did 1 apprise any one oi what was going 
' on, Ab soon os my aim waa chaiged highly enough 
' to suit the uniecn operator, it rote, and mado one pass 
at the cor which wai entirely deaf. lu about lutif a 
minute, my ton started up aUddonly, saying that there 
wot a sharp noiae in the ear,'hke drat of a pistol-shot, 


and in less dun one minute hk heiu:iiig Was pei&edy 
good. 

This physician in spittt of himself, was 
horror-stricken at the tnoui^t of being thus 
used, and begged not to be so employed 
again. He was entered into, however, oy the 
spirit of a doctor—who had recenUv do'* 
camped to Kansas, insolvent, and there mod-> 
end made to effect divers other cures. When 
the conversation turned upon folks not pay¬ 
ing their debts au<l sloping off slick^to distant 
diggings, "the spirit Bi‘emed to participate 
with great interest and pleasure in our 
remarks.” 


JOUENEY TO THE MOON. 

tiui a voya*6, voyagera. ITe who has 
fnivclled, will travel again. The Gadabout 
family are incoiTigible; it is impossible to 
convert them from their peiipatrflio ways. 
Vagabondism; seeing the world; a restless 
desire of change of place; an insatiable 
craving after new faces and fresh scenery ; a i 
mission for discoveries in Ceutinl Africa, or 
Central Anywhere; a passion for clearing 
buck wood's and penetrating virgin forpsts; 
a taste for continually retreating further into 
tho bush before the advances of formal, 
ent-and-dried civilisation ; an uncontrollable 
inijiulbc for pushing on, either corporeally or 
intellectually, eitlicr in person or spirit, into 
regions hitherto untrodden and strange *, are 
iusthictive propensities which it would b« 
scarcely wise to suppress, oven were it pos¬ 
sible, seeing that the world is very much 
indebted to such reckless spirits as caiiuul sit 
at home at ease, either in their comfortably 
snug little pailonr or in their peaceful and 
narrow range of knowledge. 

Ulysses, no doubt, greatly preferred en- 
cpunteriiig the h.ardshijjs of Ids Odyssey to 
leading a quiet life at Ithaca, and teaching 
little 'J’eleinaohus his alpha-beta. We calmot 
conceive bold C'ax>tain Cook confined 'to the ! 
round of London clubs and evemng-partiei^ 
instead of disciivcriug Otaheite and meeting 
with a great navigator’s death from the 
hands of the savage Sandwich Islanders. To 
Davy,*hiB toils in tlie labyrinth of metallic 
cliemistry; to Hersehell, his nocturnal search 
into the profouudest depth of the ffrmamont, 
were pleasures and delights, not pains and 
penalties. i 

We confer to a sympathy, in a-humble ! 
way, with vagabonds and strollers, whether ' 
in the flesh or in the spirit, above all when j 
we can combine the two;* modes of I'uuning | 
to and fro. Consequently, it is with no smaU i 
pleasure that we hang on to the ^irts of a 
travelling companion who will help us to 
make an agreeable tour through a tratk 
unlieaten by the multitude. Mow, M. Lecon- 
turier, the head B6dactetir of the Mus4e 
dea Sciences at Faris, has lately started an 
excurBion-;traiu to visit tho priucii>al stations 
and the most iuteresting ppints of view in 
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tbe department of Planetary Astronomy.* 1 are owing to llie moon, and the moon as yet 
The entire trip is ranch too lengthy to be i was' not. The majority of fossil animals 
taken without halting for rrat and reA-esh' remain so complete and uninjured in their 
ment by the way; so we will content our* organisation, that they look as if they liaA 
sel res with the briefer treat of a short half- met with sndden death, by some general cause 
boor’s (hive,—a little lunar episode,—^at the of Baff()cation,in the luidst of the profonudest 
same time availing ourselves, by the way, of quiet of nature. 

other euide>books than those kindly fur- And then came the most fearful caias- 
nished hy M. Lecouturier himself. J trophe which has ever occurred on the face 

We are arrived, tlieii, at the surface of tlie of the earth. Will a similar cataclysm ever 
moon, and a sublimely' terrible scene lies take place at any future time 1 Several very 
before iia Nought but silence and desolation powerful ai'<>nmonts tend to prove that it 
reigns throughout our short-lived satellite, may and will. The stupeudous event was no 
AUhongh far younger than her mother, less than this. An explosive eruption of 
earth, who still continues vigorous and green, inconceivable extent and violence snook the 
she is already stifT, staik, and inanimate, whole frame of the earth, and she relieved 
That the moon is considerably junior to the herfelf by shooting out into open space a 
earth, is no modcru'phautarv. In ancient mass of matter in a state of fusion, in the 
times, the Arcadians, wlio wished to be con- midst of which mass were carried away por- 
sidcred the most ancient of all existing tious of tlio solid crust of the globe. The pflP 
nations, cbjnceived the clever idea of enrich- jeoted heap of fiery substance was naturally 
ing their coat-s of arms and heightening arrested at the point where the sphere of t he 
their nobility, by claiming descent tiom an- earth’s attraction ceases and that of the 
cestors who lived at an epoeii when the earth sun’s preponderance commences; it was then 
had no attendant moon. They assumed the carried away by the earth as she advaueed in 
title of I'roaeleni, that is, anterior to the her orbit, and became henceforth her satel- 
moon. lite. The volume of the materiid torn otf bv 

Tliat men dwelt on earth before the birth this fearful explosion was ecpiivalent to, aud, 
of the moon, is more than doubtful; it is is still equivalent to, the forty-ninth part of 
highly improbable, for several forcible con- the cju-th’s whole nines. This fragment of the 
siderations, although certain terrestrial plants globe was blown away from the jioi-t of lUo 
and animals might have enjoyed a prc-luuar world now cuveisd by oceans. A deep abyss 
existence. The latest teachings of modern was hollowed out; it filled rapidly. The 
arionco tend to prove that Avhile chaos watem under the heaven were gathered logo- 
reigneil, while the eaith was without form thcr unto one place, and the dry land ap- 
anu void, the atmosphere was so lieavy, deep, peared. The eartli assumed somewhat of its 
and thick, was in such a state of density, pivsent aspect; it brought forth grass and 
laden with innumerable matters which now u'uit-trees ; and, above ml, there rode in the 
form part of the crust of the gloiie, that light firmament the leaser light to rule the slight, 
(xmld not penetrate its murky veil. Dark- All pre-existing animals must have been 
ness was upon the face of tho deep. Alter->smitteii at oued with death; they weie 
wards, when the v.ast atmospheric laboratory iutombed in mud -and mummified in sand- 


wards, when the v.ast atmospheric laborator 
had fulfilled its office, and had depositeij 


iutombed in mud -and mummified in sand¬ 
stone, Icaiiing their place unoccupied and 


amongst other things, all the water which clear for the new creation which was to follow 
now fills the seas, thei'e was light. But a them. 

calm was far from being established on the Three facts of a difiTereut nature (geological, 
surface of the globo when it was first covered hydrographical, and aetronomical) are alleged 
by the primitive waters. The vibratory iii evidence that the earth was once with- 
movements of the earth’s incandescent mass out a moon. Geology proves that the majority 
did not cease then, aud have not ccaeetl yet of the strata which intervene between the 
Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, aud uprais- primitive aud the diluvian formations were 
ings St mountains, must have been frequent, deposited at the bottom of perfectly tranquil 
Then appeared the primmral plants, develop- waters which almost entireljr enveloped the 
ing themselves with extraoiuinary vigour m globe. But, Mf the seas accompanied the 
the hypercai‘bonated atmosphere; then, came earth in its rotatory and progressive motion 
the monstrous reptiles and the numerous without being subject to the slightest dis- 
races of marine animals, whose remains we turbanc& the reason is, that the flux and 
And petrified in strata of flint and calcareous influx or the tides were still unknown; in 
rock. The marvellous preservation, to this other words, the moon did not exist, 
very, day, nf their minutost details of strnc- Again ; the real basin of the ocean is far 
turt, proves the deep tranquillity which from having the precise extent and configura- 
j^gned in the ocean at the epoch when these lion which we behold when we walk along 
^e^atnres met their death. There could be its shores. In the neighbourhood of low landa^ 
no tides in tiie antelonar seas, since the tides the depth of the sea gradually increases up 
_ _ to a certain distance, when you euddenly 

•Fino»»sde.U(£d<>a Astroi>ou>i. * P«°i^toU8 roWrine (jliff, 

X. Isooutunsr. 186 $. which plunges peiq>enaiC’uarly,and the waters 
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beyond it are bofl^lesa; tbat is, the bottom part of an operator. There are only lofty 
becomes impos^ble or difficult to fathom. In barren monntmus, the fraj^eots of our ex- 
other loealitiea, * at the fopt of lofty sea- ploded globe, cemented tbgrther by volcanic 
washed cliiK compb^ ot primitive rOck, lava or split into unfathomable chinks Mid 
these immeasurable depths are immediately crevicea The land has the aspect d. % i 
met with. The space inclosed within these volcanic country ; itmeielybearatheimpiMB f - 
gigantie walls of grpnite constitutes the veri> of its birth. There are vast circular craters 
table ^sin of the ocean. ' The fact is iuex- like hollows; but they are merely concavities 
plicable on the theory of a gradual upheav- and depressions produced by the contrao- 
ing of the earth’s outer shell; because the tion of the moon's eubstance dbring the 
edge of the ocean's basit^ is not inclined, process of cooling. Wo see others like them, 
but vertical Its sides are exactly like the on a amtdler scale, in a multitude of 
broken edge of an exploded bomb. A portion matters; in metal, rosin, fat, and wax, 
of the terrestrisd crust has clearly been either which gradually pass from a . liquid to a 
. forced out or knocked in ; but it cannot have solid state by the toss of heat. The moon 

I been driven in, because its borders would be has become tomd by the radiation of the 
oblique and not perpendicular; they would whole of her'native warmth. She hu 

I .wi&v a resemblance to a.ohain of mountains died of cold, if you will; she is frozeu to 

I overthrown. But if this very large portion death. 

I of the earih’s shell has not been crushed On earth we have no veritable death, like 
in (.and it is most probable that it has not), that which reigns througtiout the moon ; we 
but iias been blown out and away^—wheie have only change of form and constitution, 
has H gone to 1 Wo behold it shining over- We have not tliat condition of absolute 
head. repose, that unalterable stillness, that un-' 

Thirdly; if the moon be a confused agglo- cliongiug rigidity, that sterile, atmosphere- 
meriitiuu of solid and melted substances less, arid state of fixed solidity, which con- - 
•violently discharged from off and out of stitutes the death of the moon. What 
the earth, it ought to bo bristling with call a dead body, is not dead; an ancimit 
mountains pro{wrtionally loftier than our Egyptian mummy tries hard to attun a real 
own ; and such is the fact. It ought to have death, in vain. Were it truly dead, it would 
a volcanic aspect; and such is the fact. Uon- remain the same as it was at the moment 
tainiug heaps of pumice-stone and ashes ex- when death seized it, for thousands and thou- 
ploded pell-mell, its density ought to be less sands of years; it would continue the same 
than the eartii’s; and such is the fact. dead body for ever. But it corrupts; it de- 

But now tbat we ara on the moon, let composes. Now corruption is a force, a potent 
us take advauUge of the opportunity and agent, which is the harbinger of life to come; 
look around. Tt is the abomination of de- and thus the corruptible puts on incorrup- 
Bolation, a solid, desert, silent heap of ruins, tion, and the mortal puts on immortality. In 
never refreshed by a drojgof moisture nor the moon, there apj^ars to be neither life, 
fanned by a breath of«air. The monotonous nor death, nor change, nor renovation; there , 
black sky is never overspread with mists nor ia stable equilibrium—a negation of every 
traversed by the lightning’s flash.* The hills vital movement—fad that is all 
never echo the pealing of thunder, the cries Only one face of the moon is visible to 
of wild animals, nor the howling of tempests, dwellers on earth, namely that which is con- 
Tbere-is a perfect stillness and a perfect im- stautly turned towards us. This face has 
mobility to which that of the tomb offers no been carefully mapped, and names have been 
comparison. There is no atmosphere, no given to ail the most considerable mountains 
respirable air; there are no seas, fakes, nor (for |rhom the greatest philosophers have 
rivers; no clouds, rain, nor dew. No change stood godfather), as well as to numerous' 
of seasons; no showers, hail, nor snow, since plains and'holiows, which were colled by the 
there is-no water. _ first observers, seas. Of the mountains, one 

An atmosphere is tiie which con- thousand and ninety-five have had their 
necteanimSls with vegetables ; what the one Wght accurately measured. Thirty-nine of 
give* out into the air, the others absorb them 01*6 loftier than Mont Blanc; six ore 
from it; in point of fact, it may be said, higher than Cotopaxi; and two reach an eie- 
tiiat, as far as their organic elements are con- vation only a little inferior to that of the 
cerned, plants and animals, deriving their topmost summits of the Himalayas. The 
substance from the air, ore uothiug else but satellite is therefore comparatively a much 
condensed air. But the moon has no atmo- more mountainous country than Mie planet; 
sphere, and consequently no plants or animals, to carry out the s^me proportions, the height 
There is not the slightest trace of vegetation, to which our mountains tower would have to 
not even the grey or yellow lichens which are be very nearly quadrupled. Only fancy a 
found on the sunburnt rocks of an AMcan magnified Mont ^anc of four times the per- 
desert. There is no heaped-up pile of mate- peudicular altitude of that^which overlooks 
rials whidi is not due to unai^d Chance; the vide of Cbamoiini! ’ 

there is not the leCht apparent symmetry of At the foot of the lunar «mountains there 
form which can* indicate any purpose on the generally exist cavities of prodigious dept^ i ;' 
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iLns, !&foant Newton^ sitaatedsenr thejioirtlb 
liwb of the mooD^ ov«rlQ|« lUi abjfiu iv^hioU 
remains in perpf!|tul darkne^n; jt. never re* 
ceivesidiher tb« d^reet light <d!-&e enu or 
the reflected light of the me&i. Close to the 
Peak of ^datarchue there mtuft he a chasm 
whiuli ia unparalleled % anything on earth. 
A Spaoiah naval officer, Don ^^tonio Ulloaf 
observed during the total eclipe of seventeen 
hundred and seventy-eight, a luminous point 
vhich shone snccessively like stars of the 
fourth, third, and second magnitude. Ulloa 
ezjilaiued what he had seen by supposing the 
sun's rays, to have puetrated wrough a 
fissure in the lunar globe, whose entire depth, 
according to Lalande’s calculations, could not 
have been less than two hifndred and fifty 
miles. Ulloa’s hole, aitlioiigh astronomers 
refused to acknowledge it, w.as again seen 
during tfic total eclipe of eighteen hundred 
and forty-two by Don Pedro Vieta of Bar¬ 
celona, who stated the additional circum¬ 
stance that the hole was crooked. While 
observing the same eclipse, Monsieur Valz, 
the learned director of the observatory at ' 
IVUrseilies, saw, daring the total obsenrution,' 
seyeral brilliant lumiuons points of the solar j 
dW througli cracks or perforations in the 
moon. The stream of light exactly resembled j 
a ray of sunshine darling into a darkened; 
room tlirongfa a hole in the shutter. In this! 
case, the moon must have an opn chink | 
' three hundred and fifty miles long from one 
aperture to the other. 

But enough of these colossal horrors, which 
have neither life nor variety to recommend 
them. There is a monotony in the desolation 
reigning in the moon, to wluch scenes of 
' earthly sublimity have but a faint and dis¬ 
tant resemblance. Let us effiange the direc- 
tion of our lunar prospect: let us look up to 
the sky—or what ongnt to* be the sky—and 
ther% we behold the noble aspect of the earth 
shining overhead—an enormous globe, almost 
stationary in respect to its position in the 
heavens, although presenting the same phases 
of crescent, full, and waning earth as the 
moon disidays every month to us, onl^on a 
scale just thirteen times larger. Wuat a 
marvelous panorama is exhibited by the 
eoi’th viewed from the moon! Verily, if 
there really bs no Selenites, or moon-men, 
hidden in the depths of her valleys, it is a' 
great pity that such a mamificent spectacle { 
slioula not have constant admirers, instead of I 
being only peeped at now and then by occa¬ 
sional enthusiastic travellers like ourselves.' 
It may be a good thing, however, for us that 
there shoula be no moonites in existence; 
foj^.lf' they took any offence or bore any 
4 ^dge against us, they might contrive to do 
,\is cdnslderable damage. The weight of any 
substance at the surface of the moon is about 
. five times less tb^ it is on earth. From 
this datum, Lagrange and Lwlace ealculated 
: that if the mootytes had sumcient industry 
and manufacturing resources to fabricate 


large pieces of artillery, i0»ey might easily 
shoot the earth, by takir^ ^od aim. withoM 
its being even poasiblp for* us, to nave our 
revenge by retiiming the^ eaiiuon^balb and 
shooting the mo(m. 

The aspect of 'tba .eiurth beheld froth the 
moon, always gor^ons, is never the same. 
Before it floats, a niokering drapery adorned 
with moveable ever-changing spots, which 
are oontinually disappearing, to give place to 
others of fresh form and mttem. Cloudy 
bells are drawn in certua directions by the 
agency of monsoons and trade winds. Stripes 
diverging in other directions are the traces 
of tfce polar gales, which rush towards the 
temperate zones, sweeping the heaving mosses 
of mist and vapour before them. The freaks 
and violence of the untamed winds giv e J i » » 
our [Janet a more singular and changeable 
aspect than that of Jupiter as we behold him 
striped across vritli transverse bands or belts. 
In consequence of these continual alterations 
of the outer veil, it rarely is possible to catch 
acooipleteviewoftheconfiguration of our con¬ 
tinents orof theexaet limits of our wide-spread 
oceans. Lunar students of terrestrial geogra¬ 
phy, unable ever to obtain at once an entire' 
view of eitlier of our hemispheres,mightnever- 
theleas construct an accurate map by noting 
down the details of various countries as they 
presented themselves from time to time, and 
tlien combining the fragments into a whole. 
It would simply be an exercise of the sriue 
mental powers which a child exerts when ho 
fits together his puzzle map of England, 
finding its proper place for egery one of the 
counties which have been mingled pell-mell 
in the box. Selenite members of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society enjoy the great advantage 
I of having a full view oT localities which are 
all but inaccessible to us. They are able to 
inspect Central Africa with less fatigue than 
Doctor Livingstone, and they can form an 
idea of what the North Bole is like without 
sharing the sad fate of Franklinr 

But while the outlines of the earth’s disc 
are vague and difficult to determine, her 
colouring is decided and strongly contrasted. 
At each pole of the shining ^anet is a vast 
white spot which offers a singular pltenome- 
non. Although perpetually were, add never 
effaced, they j^nodically vary in^size, re-as¬ 
suming' their original aj^arance, aft(q| the. 
contpletiou of the three nundred and sixty- 
five revolutions on its axis, which constitute ■ 
the terrestrial year. In proj^MPtion «s the 
white spot ou one pole diminishes, f^at of the 
opposite pole increases; it is as if one of the 
rival powers reconqnerw a portion of CTonnd 
exactly equal Ut tnat lost by the other, so 
that they advance and retreat reciprocally, 
maintaining, on the whole, between the two, 
an equal amount of territory. Nevertheless, 
the DOFtheru white spot is always considerably 
smaller than the s^thera. To Seleuitee, 
whe Itave no liotkA nr knowledge of water 
and ic«^ the variations of these two white 
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Bpota must remain an impenetrable mys¬ 
tery.' We, wbo observe the same pheno¬ 
menon in the pla^ l^rs, can easily acconat 
for it. 

In short, the eart&'ii eoitndexion is bril¬ 
liant, coming and gfflpg as ner sentiments, 
her passions, and the state of her health var^. 
She turns brightly pale vrhen and where it is 
winter, and blushes tenderly green under the 
influence of spring. The divers • colours of 
the different parts of our globe change, like 
the hues of a magic lantem, according as they 
are reflected from an arctic circle or a torrid 
zone, a continent or a sea, a sandy desert or 
a leafy forest, a mountmn or a plain, and 
even from an Old World or. a New. The 
regular return, once in every four-and-twenty 
] I ours, of these richly-tinted spots, to the 
position, demonatrate.s at onc'. to 
moonito philosophers what has given men 
so much trouble to establish, the fact of the 
earth’s revolution on her axis. It does 
more; it provides sojourners on the moon 
with llio most magnificent clock that was 
ever imagined. It is gigantic, j»ermanent, 
and keeps perfect time; it never stops, and 
never requires winding np. The rotation of 
i?ie earth in four-and-twenty hours replaces 
tile hand which travels round the dial plate, 
l Acry fixed spot, situated at a different ter¬ 
restrial longitude, is a number which marks 
the hours and the minutes, as it jiasses over 
this or Uiat lunar meridian. The spots which 
at any given moment make their appearance 
at the edge of the earth’s disc, wilt be situ¬ 
ated, six liours afterwards, exactly on the 
straight line which passes from pole to pole, 
through the centre of the disc; and six hours 
afierwards they will have reached the oppo¬ 
site etige of the disc, and will then iinniedi- 
nlely disappear. Evei^ spot takes exactly 
foiir-and-lwenty hours to return to,the lunar 
meridian which it has passed. In order to 
.ascertain the hour and its divisions by looking 
at this admirable clock-face, all that is re- 
qnired is to know the time it takes for the 
different spots to pass from one meridian to 
another. The appearance of a spot, as well 
as its disappearance, also suffice to tell what, 
o’clock*—or rather, what on earth—it is. A 
visitor to the moon would reckon the liour 
of the day by vmtehing the passage of the 
ekrth’s spots over the lunar sberidian, by 
exactly the same method as he employs at 
home, when be lays down the rule tliat fifteen 
degrees to the east is an liour later, and 
fifteen degrees to the west an hour earlier 
than fit the place where he happens to be. 
Tlius, when it is noon on the meridian of 
P.iris, it is one o’clock on that of Upsal, and 
two o’clock on that of Suez. 

Unfortunately for residents on the moon, 
the earth is visiMe from only one of its (the 
moon’s) hemispheres. Tliat hemisphere is 
specially privileged ; it knows no real night, 
nhen sun-shine fail^ the earth-shine sup¬ 
plies its ]ilace with a light equal to.thirteen 


times that of our .ftdl inoon-%|it .vrhdn the 
sky is at its clearest.' And idie aaktk.bene¬ 
volently beams not light, only, but also 
warmtL It has at least bew agsertaiaed 
beyond doubt that the'Tays of me fiaoonde 
transmit a feeble'but observable amount., 
heat; the.larger, and hotter massifV 
e|rth must dart oh the moon cemetaupa^jf, 
more than thirteen times the heat refleetea ' 
from our satellite under the most fayourable 
circumstances. Moonites, then, might wdl 
be excused for worshipping the earth in the 
amplitude of her s^endour. Tliose ‘who 
dwelt on the hemisphere' whereon their 
queen-like planet is invisible, might be sup¬ 
posed to perfoimi pilgrimages, at least once 
m their lives, to adore so maralficent a lumi¬ 
nary. The journey, after all, is of no extra- - 
ordiuaiy length from the most distant 
central point — nine hundred mUos; not' 
nearly so great as faithful Mussulmen un¬ 
dertake, frrim the extremities of Asia or 
Africa, to visit Mecca, where they we re¬ 
warded by the sight of a big black stone 
of (it is said) no remarkable pretensions tp 
beauty. 

But the resplendent, open-countenanced 
earth, who shines so benlgnanUy on ther^- 
pallid moon, still shines in vain, as far aa the 
moon is concerned; because hers Is the 
pallor of inanimation. The illuminator and 
the illuminated are separated by the width 
of the fatliomless gulf which forma the bounr. 
dary between life and deatln Now Uuit the 
equilibrium of beat is established throughout 
our satellite, her whole mass remains inert 
and motionless; she is a mummified corpse ; 
wliereas the earth is still lively and vigorous. 
In her time, she has proved hersolf even 
dangerously energetic, and may so prove 
herself again. We are treading on very 
tender giuand wh^ we walk over her sur¬ 
face ; as will be clear if we believe bw, 
interior to consist of a spheroidal mass in 
a state of igneous fusion, whose diametm:, 
equals one hundred and twenty-five times the 
thickness of her solid crust. Ceitunly,^ it is 
within the bounds of truth to say, that the' 
earth’s*8hell offers, in strict proportion, no 
more resistance than that of an egg. All the 
phenomena of past ages, as w^ as Ml the 
phenomena occurring in our own times,— 
that is to say, the whole force of analogy,— 
are opposed to the opinion that tire actual 
surface of our globe is in a state of perpetual 
stability. The earthquakes which swallow up 
villages and towns^ and the torrents of lava 
wbicTi boil from the lips of volcanoes, to spread 
themselves over the calcined fields, inculcate 
a very different idea. With ihe mure fate 
of the crust of the earth is involved the fate 
of the races of animals sustained by it. We - 
'may live, tberefore, mentally secure and 
' confident; but we must not forgot that we 
are not in perfect and cerlhin surety, and 
that It new satellite may one day be shot out 
i into space from the entrails of the earth, and 
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xa«T dwtrojr, in one ei^gle instant, by that it wiH remain fbr ever, ^oh an opinion of 
oonmlsion, the vhole aadacio)u race of the stai^iW of the aetiMit .order of eartli^ 
Japhet. things is donbtjiesB consolato^, and w well 

Lit possible to oaleulate the epoch of any adapted to tranquiiUie. our winds respect- 
new break-up of tiie present state dl things t ing the lot of future ^nerations; but the 
And can we guess in what way it,is likely to o^miets btiut allow others to differ from 
takep]|tce} To the first quesaon, a nerative their xdewa. It is scarcely sE logical cou- 
reply must be given. We cannot predict its elusion to deduce future ^nquillity from 
date. It would require a multitude of new repeated antecedent oonvulsioiu; and thei'e- 
geologieal observations and discoveries to fore Monsieur ,A. Paasy, in his Geological 
resolve the problem in a manner at all Deacriptibh of the Department of the Seine 
approacliing to be satisfactory. Meanwhile, IniiSrieurej” is justified in inerting, that the 
it. must be allowed tbht the awful phenome- causes which produced the first crust of the 
non may take place to morrow, as likely as a earth, and which have repeatedly broken up 
thousand,‘or a hundred thousand years it%second envelope, althongb restraSned in 
, hence. The second inquiry may be answered, th^ action, are neverthelMs far from being 
by the help of analogy, with considerable exhausted. And Monsieur ESie de ^aumont. 
probability of being approximately true, states his belief, that it is imjiomible to be_ 
^e animus at present existing on the earth assured that the period of tranquillity, appa- 
xnay dil^pear, in consequence of the action reutly so stable, in which we Jive, will not 
of subterranean fire. The burning spheroid, one nay be interrupted by the sudden appari- 
whioh ' constitutes the major portiou of tion of a grand chain of mountains j another 
onr globe, might explode and shoot out savant ventures to add, and by the birth of 
a second satellite into empty space, with- one or sever^ satellites. And thus, the 
out the s^ar system’s suffering thereby the boldest deductions of modern science accord 
slightest, momentary disturbance; but not with the declarations of Holy Writ, that the 
without the earth’s receiving a terriWe earth shall one day melt with fervent heat, 
Aock, which would reduce every town, and and that there shall be new heavens, and 
every human edifice^ to dust; which would a new earth. 


utterly destroy mankind by the outbreak 
of internal fire, by the crash of ruins, or 
by the overwhelming sweep of outpoured 
oceans. Either the concussion might be 
sufficiently violent to break up the earth into 
fragments and to give birth to new telescopic 
planets, like Juno, Yesta, and the rest of 
them; or, she might resist the violence of the 
blowj and our spheroid might melt and then 
Boliduy Against the shell at present existing. 
In that case, its centre of gravity would be 
invariable, and the earth would probably 
bam a rotatoiy movenAnt round the sun, 
rinsUar to that of her satellite round herself; 
namely, an endless summer and an endless 
day would fall to the share of one hemi¬ 
sphere, while eternal night and winter would 
envelope the other hemisphere in ever-during 
shade. Bat in which ever way this fearftu 
catastrophe took place, its necessary conse¬ 
quence would be toe total extinction of every 
existing race of animals. Would other races 
succeed to^tbem ? And would the human 
tfiCe, lu particular, be replaced by another 
set of rational beings less imperfect than 
our own 1 Analogy answers, Yes! but the 
Great Bnler of the universe alone can tell 
whether analogy suggests a true or a false 
beliefi 

Vei 7 many learned men have made them¬ 
selves p&fe^ly easy respecting the future 
ooudition of tne earth. Its present state, 
they take for granted, will henceforth remain 
jbvariable; tte grana cataclysms, which have 
broken it a]> at former epochs, will never 
occur agm, aftd human intelligence has 
nothing to do but to develop itself regardless 
of the future ;%r what the earth is to-day, 


DUST AND ASHEa 


Betwixt your home End mine, 

0 love, there i> a graveyard lying; 

And every time you came, ^ 

Yoiu* itepe wore o'er the dead, and from the dying t 

Your face wa^dark and «ad,— 

Your eyea had aliadow%iu thoir very laughter. 

Yet their glance made me glad. 

And ahul my own to what waa comiag after. 

Your voice had deeper chorda 
Than the .^lian harp when night winda hlow; 

The melanclioly muaio of your words 
Kone but myuif may know. 

And, O, you won my heart 
By vows unbreatliod,—by words of love unspoken p 
So that, as now wo part. 

Yon have no blame to hear, oqd yot-**tls broken 1 


How shall 1 bear this Wow, hpir.host resent it P 
, Ah, love, you have not left we even my pride t 
Nor strength to put aside, nor to repent it; 

Twere better 1 had died 1 

You came beneath my tent with friendly greeting ; 

Of all my joys yon bad the better part; 

Then, when our eyes and hands wereofteaest meeUng^ 
You struck me to the heart t 

No lots a murderer, that yonr Ticlim, living, 

Can face the pesj^ng world, and jest and smile f 
No loss a tnritor, for ,y,ou» show of giving 
Youf ftiendsliip ait the whil j I 
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Well, let it PM t That city chuccbyard, lyisg 
Betvrixt oar hornet, it hut a typ aod ii|p 
Of the VW& in your hear^ aod trf the etenial dying 
Of all tweet hopet k mine 1 


THE EVE OF A BEVOLUTION. 

• .,,1 a 

Foa a period bo near to us as that of the 
great E^’ench BevoluUon ofsereuteen hundred 
and eJghty-niD»>~upon which a few octoge- 
sarianB can even now, aa it were^ lay tlieir 
hand—it is surprising what a dim veil of 
mystery, horror, and romance seems to over* 
hang the most awful convulsion ^ modern 
times. While barely passing away* it had of 
a sodden risch to those awful and majestic 
dimensions which it takes less imposing 
events centuries to acquire, and towered over 
those within its shadow as an awful pyramid 
of fire, blinding those who look. It requites 
no lying by, or waiting on, posterity for its 
proper comprehension. It may be ro.-id by 
its own light, and by those who run ; and is 
about as intelligible at this hour as it is over 
likely to lie. it is felt instinctively: 'and 
those whose sense is slow, may have it 
uiekened by Mr. (Jarlyle’s flaming torch— 
iiring teiribly through the night. He might 
have been looking on in the crowd during 
that wild night march to Versailles, or stand¬ 
ing at the inn door in the little French posting 
town, as the sun went down, waiting wearily 
for the heavy berline to como up. Marvellous 
lurid torch that of his. Pen dipped in red 
.and fire, glowing like phosphoric writing. 
His history of the French Kevolutiou, the 
most extraordinary book, to our thinking, in 
its wonderful force, picturesqueness, and 
condensation, over written by mere man. 
There is other snlkidiary light, too, for such 
as look hack—light from ten# of thousands 
ofpaiiiphIets,broadside8,handbill8—alihunest, 
racy of the time, writ by furious hearts, by 
hands trembling with frensy and excite¬ 
ment—hands streaked with blood and dust of 
the guillotine: read by mad wolfish oyes at 
street cornei-s on the step of the scaffold by 
lamplight. Hawked about, too, by hoarse- 
mouthed men and women, to such horrible 
tune as Le Pdre Duchesne est terriblement 
enrnefi aujourd’huL An awful, repulsive 
cloud, (^keuing the airsfor such as look 
baok atit. Vastshc^er of ribaldry, insane 
songs, diatribe, declamation—all shot up 
from that glowing crater. An inexhaustible 
study 1 

In seveitil numbers of this journal an at¬ 
tempt has been made to throw a little light 
upon the details of this eventful period, more 
particularly upon the strangely quiet eve of 
the convulsion, when the high nobility were 
sleeping j^oidly in their gilt fauteuils looking 
for anything rawer than for so vulgar and 
plebeian an eriribition os a revolution. That 
state of unnatural calpt, like enough to the 
quiet in camp whw the storming party are 
^theriug in the trenches—that insane care¬ 


lessness and’ complete 80 Vei‘e^ty of the 
Quern Deus vult perdere ^tl^ nave been 
before spoken of in these !pii{ges, with mwe 
especial reference to the socuil view «»,we 
times. ' How this .same craektd nobility 
smirked, and fiddled, and playsd the gallant, 
and dealt out their quips and cranks to the 
virtuous court dames, and looked out from 
the mansarde windows at th^roli of fiery lava 
that was coming down the mountains, never 
dreaming it was to come their way. Ho_w 
they made jokes on the fissitres opening in 
the earth around them, and passed about 
witty bon mots on the queer noises and 
earthquake rumblings : how they became as 
Mr. William Hogarth’s drunkeu fellow, 
sawing awiw the signboard on which he is 
astride. These things ofier.the strangest 
problem. The most marvAious historical 
nut for cracking to historical inquirer. Never 
did ancient saw come truer than that one of 
Queiii Deus vult perdere, and the rest of it, 
for this time at least! 

What a carious thing to have had'a peep 
—^just one peep—at that bright lustrous city, 
before the eruption came, in that year of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, when all 
the fiddliiifr, and B.alaaming, and posturing 
was going forward. When they were holding 
their beds of justice and rank mummeries. 
When there was for music distant roarings, 
like the wind in the forest—ungrateful, no 
doubt, to Corinthian ears. Tliough the period 
is BO near, still, as was said before, it seems to 
bo remote from us by ever so many long 
years. Impossible to conceive that the re¬ 
splendent Wris of to-day was that same 
Faris through which our octogenarian sire—i. 
tlien for the first time on his travels—walked 
admiringly, looking down tlie shining river 
at the bright lAiildings all as yet uqdefaced, 
at the purple velvet coats and powdered wigs 
of the nobility, at their jewelled sword-hilts 
and snufif-boxes, at their, canes studded with 
diamonds (as set out in a jeweller’s list of th» 
day). Well might he look and wonder, 
might wander up and see guaixl relieved at 
thC Bastille, or stop at the Tuileries gate 
and admire the sturdy Swiss on duty there, 
in red coats like the English at home. Then 
SCO a great coach or berline roll by, that 
would hold six conveniently inside—ladies’' 
hoops and all—with Boyal family inside- 
roll, to Lis exceeding wonder, without loyal 
acclamation, such as greets Great George our 
King at home: rather with a cry incompre¬ 
hensible to him, of L’Autrc-Chienne shouted 
not with ’bated breath. TeAaps he haa 
noted at the window of the great coach the 
face of a handsome man, terribly worn; that 
of a certain Irlandois, known as Le Beau 
Dilon (so they spelt it tbeio), or more likely 
that of a certain Voigof, well-known and 
gallant Count. If he turn to those scowling 
fellows in blouses, mutteriog with one another,^ 
they will help him to some of the preciots 
scandal of thri^duy. Their lips will foam b9 
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11^7 mxi liliii off upoii'tkeir fingers an unholj 
fb^rroU^ne, two, Uipey four, up-to the 
'.^osep eren—all conoerauig Cette Autr-r-re— 
CSUeniie. Most Ukely be will hare purchased 
.for himself fropi a hawker going by, one of 
those temple, pamphlets to be had so low as 
three sole or three peuee—^impudently sung 
out through the sti'eeta—bonght up eagerly 
by scowling men. They will malce him 
tremble as he reads, especially if he fall in 
with that awful jaoduction, entitled, Histo¬ 
rical Essays on the Life of Marie Antoinette, 
set down with matchless efifrontery as being 
pinted at Versailles, at tlie house of Ija 
Mouteosier, Ildtel des Courtisanes, or with 
that other on the life of the Duke of Orleans,: 
set down as having come from the printing- 
press of Saint Janies, London. Oal^' conceive 
tl»e greedy reawrs of iliesofoTil things, sitting 
along those bright boulevards, au<l lifting 
. their eyes as the great coach with the Loyal 
arms embbizoned, went by! But this was 
L'sn de la iibertd Fr.'incoise, seventeen hun¬ 
dred anti eiglity-nine. Kot L’au premier, or 
fimt year, with attendant jargon of Friniaire- 
Ventose, and tlie rest of it, which had as yet 
to be thought of. 

Terrible times those must Lave been, and 
hugely perplexing for the worthy suliject of 
Great George our EJng, then abroad upon 
his taravels. 

Not so long since the writer of this 
•’article, wandering along the t^uii Voltaire, 
a book-hunting, fell in with a Utile diamond 
almanac aftd meuinrimduui-book of the date 
of this very first year of lilierty. It was 
, clearly belonging to a person of quality, being 
done up handsomely in morocco with inside 
lining J>f blue silk, h,aving, besides, bound 
with it copy of that well-known almanac 
royal, which no peraon of qualli-y should then 
be withdbt. 1 do believe that was the last 
almanac royal that came out. In despite of 
its long term under so- many Eoyitl Louis’s, 
and its fuU and iiowing lists of the great 
people wliq were of the Maison du Hoi, and 
of His Bayal Highness’s and Madamo’s,'and 
Monsieur’s, and of the Bed-chamber folk, ^id 
the Chaplainry, and Grand Mar.l.als, and 
First Huntsinen, and Prickers, and tlie rest 
of.that rotten sham.. In despite of it all, I 
think I suspAt it died out that year of 
liberty. 

Well, taking it then that this Iwlongedto 
persons of quality, U is very strange indeed, 
to . run the eye down the culenil.'ir where it 
will find certain days marked witli crosses— 
red letter dsys—aud then to turn to the 
memO^nda for explanation, Tliese prove to 
have been so many days of distinction—-being 
a^ust evening j>arties at Versailles — chro- 
/ Uicied with pride. On the eighth of May 
there seems to l^ve been an Asseinblde 
. Mineur at that palace. On tlie twenty- 
second a large oneMpnd on the twenty-sixth 
■(weoeptl^ at the Archbishop’s house. Then 
ajy set down thp stages of a liitle tour in the 


provinces —anawAr Mi bf 

Calais, and xetwm to the' on the 

sixteenth of June. ](n tlie 'time, the 
person of quality is attraeted by the mlttieal 
discnsaion of the time, and, on the eighteenth- 
Of May, sets down a mem r "look into Coh- 
tract^soeial” He has also time to think of a 
wouilerful invention, just out, entitled, Plumes 
tachegraphiques, ana is tdainly bitten by 
the Anglomania, for he makes another mem: 
of one M. Francliant, traitenr 4 L*Anglais^ 
who resides in the line de Notre Dame. Poor 
Cook after the EngUsli I what betel him and 
his cookery in other wild scenes that ful- 
lowed ? ^hen an entry, concerning one 
Mademoiselle Curchod, liviug in one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-three, it says, in tiie 
city of Ayre, near to Geneva—sounds some¬ 
way connected with Edward Gibbon, Esquire; 
then mere setting down of a distinguished 
name with a' huge asterisk—^no other than 
tliat of Due de. Montbazon. Then, in 
pencil, a hasty ill-written burat of loyalty : 
“Vive Louis Seize, Pdre des Franfois et 
Hoy d’lm Peuple Libre! ” Poor, anieut 
Constitutionalist! writing down that afier- 
diuner sentiment full of sanguine hopes and 
dreams of a gohien age ! Diarist, whoever 
lie was (at the close there is signed in red 
letters the name of Target, advocate, who 
defended Louis hereafter) saw not what was 
coming, being busy with his august Ver¬ 
sailles receptions, and sham English cookery. 
He might, after all, have had a dim suspicion 
of wbat was coming. .For he soon seta down 
“ that he has sent on his -mails to London.” 
Doctor John Zeluoo Moore was abroad about 
that time, and walking about those fair Paris 
streets. That heavy personage and immortal 
toady had finished liis tounin company with 
his Grace, an^ was now among the French, 
takin’ notes hereafter to be prented. His 
moat noble Douglas, Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, Marquis of Douglas, &c. &&, had 
been left safely at home, having driven that 
noble chaise of his (with a place inside, kept 
for tlie travelling physician) from oourii to 
court, and se^n every margrave and etector 

under the sun. The D-of H—-as, the 

Doctor mysteriously puts it, was made much 
of at all the little German tewns. Their 
Serene Highnessei having liim up to tea npw 
and again to take a h^d of cards with>:faer 
Serene Highness. Of bourse tlte Doctor con¬ 
trived to be let in under the wingofimy noble 

patron the D-of H — —, and looked on 

from afar off at tiie tea imd cards. All the' 
while, of course, takin’ those famous ^^otes 
wliich are now in prent, making up tlie five 
slim volumes constituting the Vie w of Society 
and Manners. But on tihhs second occasion, 

whmthe most noble I)oug}aB,«Du.ke of- , 

&o. &C., hod had suifiment travel, what was to 
be done } Prevrdence fotrtUAately turned up 
my Lord of LauderdaljB, then. Paris bound, 
and wanting a chaise-ebmpwron ; and Doctor 
John was taken up the regular, beaten road 
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—by Calais Mid Abbeville—at whieh place 
iny Lord Laad^ale w« ooiMtraiiied,tlirongh 
iU-healtb, to sleeptbe bigbt, and set down in 
Paris then all in a ferment. Coneeife of the 
txior Docior What troubkd time he mnet 
have h.vd of it, walking about nervously 
(luring that hot, fiery raoeith of Augnat, mid 
jiickiug np wb'it he could. How many times 
was he caught in the midst of fighting iuol>8 
along the quays Mazarin and Voltaire, wliile 
gazing down the river and admiring tlie 
buildings. How many times jostled by rough 
Citizen Somelwdy in ared cap—and nnsai oury 
cap—who would growl at him fur an aristocrat. 
How many times was he woke np of pights 
by shots in the street below, and desperate 
clanging of the tocsin, and shrieks, on 
.whicli, drosBtiig himself hurriedly, our doctor 
would go out very cautiously, leaving my 
Lord Landcrdalo still dozing in his handsome 
chamber. 

What might not a random bullet Jiavo done 
for Doctor i! -Jiico 1 And yet how curious it 
ficeins to find oneself reading of these prosy 
notes, written by this iirusiest of hands, 
iritm the thick, as it were, of the Pandemo¬ 
nium,—written, as one would write home to 
one’s friends ! J)o(nimoiits, historic records, 
and jiompous speculation, set out and bal meed 
toniially, are ail so much dry bones and dust. 
Here, and as in the little memorondnm-liook, 
is oiit-speakmg life. Conceive him ciescribiiig 
easily and without pomp, just as one or other 
of us might tell ot a stroll down into the 
City, how he set forth,—^he and my Lord 
Tjanderdale.-wone busy day, for the Hfitel de 
Ville,—with the purpose of obtaining pass¬ 
ports. How bo and that nobleman were 
elbowed by the screaming lisberwonien almut 
the place, and fello^ with scarfs about their 
waists: liberty, equality, ami featernity fcl- 
lows->aU Jacks in ollice, about the door. 
How they got up into Mayor Pctiim’s 
room,—lie writing; np to his t yes in busi¬ 
ness,—being led m by a mysterions English¬ 
man, who seemed to have entrfie everywhere. 
Exceeding civility on the part of Mayor 
P6tion, who gossips pleasantly with them on 
the state of things, but baa a little difficulty 
about the passports. 

“ I have a motion,” says Maire P6tion to 
milond and the Scotch Oeutleman, “that in a 
short while Paris will be the safest place for 
a man to be in !” How comically does that 
notion read now, set down quite innocently 
by tbe Doctor I ' 

Vfbf, even to look at one of the two-sous 
pieces tbe Doctor must have emptied out of 
Ilia purse when quitting the country, it had 
its own tale to tell, and tells it better than 
M. Thiers, ex cathedrfi; that is, from his. 
Historic Chair.* Here it lies before us, well 
worn by blood-stained fingers,—here is that 
good, puff-cheeked,.shecit-iaced counteuanoe, I 
with the fat ehia; and hair gathered back 
into a foolish nig-tail,—>on the other side 
the fasces (tliey were busy acting romance 


then) with abased Giqia ’'ni- idberty imd 
surii mummery, with pa issorlption which 
should be noted to tlilt effect, — 'JGba Hse 
tion, tbe l^aw, and (at the taft of;all) 
the King I Poor King, how signifioant this 
touch I 

Mr. Arthur Young, agrieultnr^ tourist, 
was likewise on his travels daring thsss 
times. Not with vciy much cSneeni for ths 
rights of man, or prerogative, or kingly vWb^ 
wliich jargon speeches were rising every day, 
like BO m.iny kites; but with a true bovias 
eye,—an eye to fat croja, and so many quar¬ 
ters of wheat. Arthur Yonng, Enquire, the 
well-known agricultural tourist, who had 
made thus# well-know 11 journeys through 
Ireland and England, who was so great at 
cattle-shows and farming dinnei^—even that 
agricultural eye of his was oanght by the 
awful shadows of coming events, lying thioh 
liefore him on the Paris pavA He, too, had 
a person of quality to look to, no other tha/n 
his Bcigneiirie, tlie J>uc d« Limicourt, who 
took him down to his estates, and sHowsd 
him liid noble farming, and standing crops 
which were most likely never to be got m. 
The king’s own ngiicultiirist, also, was extrti» 
ordinarily civil to Arthur Young, Eiaquire ; 
but still that bovine eye was looking to those 
forecast shadows. N o wonder, indeed; for 
when ho went out of an evening for a lounge 
in the Palais Do 3 al, it was curious all tbrae 
crowds aliout every cofteo-house door, strain¬ 
ing their nocks eagcily, and pressing on each 
other’s slioulders. hlr. Yonng, pusliiug his 
Jtntou’s figure forward, gets within sight and 
carihot. A man iifioii a table or chair in tbe 
coflee-housc, declaiming fi’antically, gesticu¬ 
lating. .and foaming, all on the favourite sing¬ 
song of Eights of Man, Sovereignty of Peoples 
and the rest <J1’ it, with noisy orchestral 
accompaniment from byc-standera anti bye- 
sitters,— of biavos mid jingling of glasses 
and coffee-cups. Astonished Mr. Yonng 
walks away, not knowing what to make 
of it, and goes to the French Theatre, to 
hear the Eml of Essex and the Maison de 
M oBdro. 

Neither docs he well know what to make 
of that paro]>liJct avalanche before spoken of, 
which has been roaring down tbe mountains 
all this while: “Thirteen out to-day,” says he, 
quite my8lified,“8ixteeu yesterday,and ninety- 
two last week.” Stockdale’s or Debrett’s 
great jiamphlet eraporia at home are sheer 
minnows to M. Deseins’, the Paris bookseller. 

Blit two or three years before this date, 
the most delightful gossip and choicest soan- 
dal-miMiger had made a trip over, and filled 
Lis note book. Nat. Wraxall, as he WM 
known at the clubs, had been at the Freueh 
Court, furnished with letters to dislingiiialied 
people, and had kept bis eics and ears oiien. 
with such a wallet o( wicked stories aa be 
Ivad brought homo from thpse other tours of 
liis in Germany, and roumlthe Baltu^ was ifee 
likely that Nat! Wiaxali would pickup nothing 
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«t Yemille* and the (ESI ds Bcsof t J)«ue, 
delightful feUow<--«nd eternal shame to Imve 
'oal him up in the Bang’s Bench for that good 


king vas on his throne, and IftOris population 


Beaders vho love snoh company as Thomas 
Baikes, Esquire, and Thomas Moore, Esquire, 
and the l^y Charlotte Bury, must be for 
ever beholden to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Ifert. * Bnt about the Queen,” say the club¬ 
men, gathering round him, when he comes 
home mm Paris,—^“how about Dilou le beau, 
Ihe 'descampatiTOS, or romps among the 
buslies, eh 1’’ 

“Now, upon my word," says our dear 
gossip, shaking his head —“ np6n my word, 
this IS too bad. A model, sir, I do assure 
you,—a model wife an<l mother. But indie- 
creet { oh I lo indiscreet ! That business 
at the ball quite true, sir; quite true. 1 had 
it from a person at Court, Dilon had to 
join his regiment!” 

“ Ah 1" say the club men. 

"A* noble woman, sir,” continues the 
baronet, “ exemplary in all duties. Burke is 
cracked about her. But if there be one man 
more favoured than another ; if there be a 
lover en titre at all—whisper, whisper—it is 
Coigny, or Vaudreuil. I had it from a person 
very high at Court! Mark you, I say, 
if- 

Prolonged whistle from the clubmen. 

“ 1 thought Dorset, the ambassador,” says a 
panting clubman. 

“ H’ni,” says our gossip. “ I can tell you 
Doraet showed me a packet of her letters, 
neatly tied up. H’m! Indeed,’ they seemed 
to be mostly t^nt commissions for the English 
millinery. But, Dilon, sir—pah! he was as 
ugly B» a mulatto! But a fine figure, sir. 
She liked your fine-looking men, sir, like 
Whitworth! ” with more to that tune. Prince 
of gossiping fellows! , 

Well I he saw the city, like the others, 
when the mountain was smoking, and the 
lava beginning to flow. How fair it looked, 
and shone in that evening light, before being 
buried, and given up to fire and convulsion j 
what resource there was for diversion and 
fiddling and amusement, is worthy con- 
nderiug, ah it has been scarcely considered 
before. On which head there is eomethiug 
to ^ told, which had best be told in another 


to take up, then, that mysterious subject 
of Paris sleeping unconsciously on the eve 
of eruption—mm, strange vision, that makes 
one hold tlu breath, and brings up thonghU 
of that ten minutes’ Busi>cnBe before the cri- 
mhial comes out upon the drop—and turning 
jib the fiddlings and disportinu that went 
*<forward while that smithy light was seen 
through the chinks. It is surprising in the 
midst of what gay, sprightly rioting and 
bacchanalian festivity that day of wrath sur- 
prised them. It was Belshazzar’s feast over 
and the handwriting cn the walk The 


with eyes and sen open, would here bem 
only helping one to the concluaon, that this 
W9S a welAept, thriving, light-hearted, in¬ 
nocent people—^if ever there was innocent 
people on the earth. No pandemonium in 
posse here j no hell broken loose, or likely to 
bi'eak loose; but everything with a bnght 
carnival aspect. 

Gay Parisian men and women, too light of 
heart, too busy a pleasure-hunting to think 
of Buqh^coarse ideas as blood and massacre. 
Pah! Only conceive those lively spiritual 
petite mallres in conjunction with such rough 
notions. It were impossible. How was it,*- 
then, with this fair city on its surface, or 
upper crust, as it were, on the eve of tlie 
great eruption ? 

Let us take a fat, TOod-hamoured provin¬ 
cial, one of those heavy, unsophisticated 
gentlemen M. de Kook brings on so comi¬ 
cally, and set him down in the heart Of the 
bright city, to stare curiously at all things 
about him. He has come eitlier by dili¬ 
gence, cabriolet, coach, wagon, chariot, little 
car, loug wain, pannier, imperial, berline, ex¬ 
press, malle-poste, for he might have had ins 
choice ot all these conveyances, and has been 
set down in due course with his mails at 
the great office in Bue Notre Dame de Yic- 
toires. Then, having found a house of enter¬ 
tainment suited to his means, let our curious * 
provincial go forth into tlie str»etB, and look 
about him. 

At this time the famous Tnileries Gardens 
had fallen out of fiishiou as a place of pro¬ 
menade, and the fields tiklled Etysian were 
crowded eve»-y evening with gay throngs. 
Provincial wandering along will see disposed 
on the light seats portly dowagers, smooth 
abbds, heavy shopkeepers with their families 
about them, mincing grisettes, ladies of more 
equivocal quality, and altogether about as 
strange a contrast to his own settlement at 
home as could well be fancied. But if he 
wish real diveiuion let him turn his face to 
the Boulevards; and of all days in the week 
of a Friday. « 

Friday was ^he fashionable diyr at this 
time: and on that day all the persons of 
quality drove up aud down in long files. 
Buch a show of exquisite equipages and noble 
ladies reclining in them—such a cloud of 
costly via-^vis, berlines, dfisobligeantes (Mr. 
Sterne’s ddsobligeante was lying at this date 
in Dessein’s courtyard at Ualaia), all fashioned 
like glass-coaches, were enough to dazzle our 
poor Provincial utterly. Those noble ladies 
so reclining were duchesses,* marchionesses, 
and very mai^ indeed, m Uim be imagined, 
suggestive of the fruit IC Dumas the 
younger has ohristentd jPdehea k troia sous. 
Ot t^ieh, however, innocent Provincial has 
no thought, tiiey being all beftutiful laches of 
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quality to liijo. Iietbim l)ave,a care, how- oecaaioiu, and five loola par diem was the leaet 
evet^ while he etarea There are terrible for whieh one wee attainable. You took hold 
dan^rs in these same streets of jParis.'' Eur of him by his coat, and be led you eefe to 
it ie oustomaiy to drive at full speed, and any part of the city; which ifould do/e^ell 
his ean will be deafened with an eternal enough for the atre^ but to find tbe house, 
Gare 1 Qare 1 lopk out! M. le Prince comes either in or out of the fog, must have been a 
thundering along witih six horses. He used hard thing in those days. Certain refonnetu 
to have two (friers running on in frqpt, had tried to set on foot a scheme for Biitur 
whose white silk stockings some way never bering of all houses; which had to be abaQ- 
showedaspeck; but now the mode is to have doned from tbe violent oppositiou of nolfie 
dogs, monster dogs, bounding in front, howl* proprietors. Too proletarian a notion, tha1« 
ing, barking, and certain to overthrow every by half And so the stranger had to grope 
unguarded passenger. Poor Jean Jacques among a myriad of cordons bleus, and silver 
was once knocked down by a huge Uanish beard^ seeking the sign of. his particular 
dog on the Menil road, and was left theie house. 

while the owner of the carriage paAed on. Wonderful indeed were the toilets to be 
It iiad grown to be a dangerous nuisance seen through the glass windows of tbe bei> 
this furious driving and couriership of dogs, lines belonging to the persons of quali^; 
Daily were the canaille being spilt in the some of those lury head-dresses being known 
'giittetf there being no trottoir fur walkers, as windmills, sheep, and rumf^ng brooks. 
The light conveyances known as diables, One favourite piece of art went by the name 
carrying people to business or to keep ap- of tiio Huntsmiiu in the Grove. The modiates 
poiutmonts, did grievous bodily harm. So, would tell yon it was their newest thing in 
tun, did tbe vinaigrettes, or little basket that line. There was a sweet tone intro- 
carriages. Should Provincial be run down, duced in s^Kiaking of such things by the 
ids chance of ledress will altogether depend artists. ■ The ca{> might be balanced on each, 
on the wheel that has done the mischief— side by two surpassing attentions, and be 
say, broken Proviucial’s leg. The coachman garnished with folded sentiments. Ton 
has 'only to look to his lore wheel. The miglit have cai>s d. la Gr6nade, h la Thisbfi; 
larger one he is not acconutalile for: so he or, if preferred, ^ la Boston, k la Philadelphia, 
may with comfort bid an unholy person take k la anything. Provincial will see witli 
that liindermost. The canaille’s broken wonder those tall structures suddenly sink 
limbs were to be jiaid for, if payment should as luadame enters the glass coach, which 
be pressed for, by a fixed tat if hung up at would be too low to tolerate them. There 
the Police. Was there not here something is a spring and ingenious mechaubm inside 
to licl]> us to the unravelling of that teirible which pr^uces this result, 
discontent and murmuring below the sur- There is a singular variety in men’s hats, 
face? * * to be noted by Provincial, as he goes by. 

The p(tving of that good city was not over The prevailing tone of the day has set in for 
much attended to. For alter heavy rains, theve white,—white millers’hats, just as the ladies 
would be broad rivara Intersecting tbe streets rejoice in caps k la windmill. Nothing fiuc- 
—so catting off all progress, as it were by a tnaled so much* as the aspect of the brim; 
trench. The diables and berliues dashed one week the taste leaning towards a Barrow 
through without impediment; but how was edge, liardly sufficient to lay hold of; the 
it to be with our pedestriaus, for whom there next, the ^rld going about with terrible 
was no flag-way 1 Utter stoppage, unless Guy Fawkes leaves, which were slouched 
for the good offices of certain ingenious down conspirator-like, or lieut up, and 
cripples, whose trade it was to cai’ry about a twisted comically into the likeness of a 
couple of planka which, for a sou, would be boat* Then Anglomaniaim — legion now — 
turned into a flying bridge. Towards the had peculiar coverings, which they called 
hour of dinner, then three o'clock, many a Hats k la Faro Angloise; with what like- 
hapiess diner .out, who could not compass ness to that English fashion may be well 
the charge of a flacTe, or i^vil, was to be conceived. 


seen in [ramps and buckles, and speckless This same Anglomania was then rampant, 
white Bte^iugs, hovering on the edge of the The young men of ton, and even of no tun 
river, looking vainly for a cripple and liis at all, went about in large drab coats of 
flying-bridge. Such pedestrian diners, from three capes ; and with great cravats swathed 
long practice, would bring in both pumps thickly about their necks. The hair must 
auu stookiugs without a fleck,—such skill be cut close to be like the Englis)^; and there 
did they acquire in picking their steps, was actually a pecolmr gait known as, " Trot 
Other dangers were there, too. Awful fugs, k I’Angloi^” and which consisted in stepping 
lasting for whole days, would come on ot a out sturdily, keeping the back well bent- 
sudden ; and all Paris in the streets thrown very much affected by citizen Father o’ 
into inextricable ounfusion. With remedy Families. The redingote then first came 
here, tw^—from tbe blind, this time, as upon the town, precursor* of that faiqous 
before from tbe cripples. grey garment, Idle great mlitary chief was 

Blind men rose to a premium on sudr' heiWter to take delight m. All along thq 
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iKmlevarcb were magaslatf Aagloii^ and 
eatiog-liotiBefl, nrhare that tongue 
mw apoken, and where the gentlemen in the 
capes and rediagotes migltt have Punsoh, if 
they so minded. Shakenj^are, hur> 
l«‘8qued M. Dudb, was being given at the 
theatres; and, above all^ there were lies 
Jockeis, and tlie races at Vincennes. Which 
taste might be said to have come in some 
thirty years liefore, so a French writer tells 
vs,—with Milor Poscool. Who this noble¬ 
man was, or what piece he held in a peerage 
of that date, it would be hard to. ascertain 
now; but it is certain that Milor Poacuul 
waged that ho would drive in from Fontaine¬ 
bleau to Paris—^good sixteen French leagues 
—dn two hours. There was intense excite- 
xtaent consequent on this bet iKiooming known; 
and his h^l^Jcsty wi\a gracious enough to 
interest himaelf iu the matter, urdeiiug the 
road to be kept cleai- during that peiiod of 
all vulgar vehicles, and such impediments. 
It is on record, that Milor I’oseool, whoever 
he was, wou easily with several minutes to 
spard. liut iu tliose later times—before 
sjmkeii of—le sport w.is all the rage; 
and in one of the comedies of the day, a 
countess is put up as prize fora race. “ Veux- 
ttt reeourir la comtesse f" asks one of the 
leading diaractiire, “ Will you enter for the 
countess 1 ” 

There was a craze, too, abroad, for jewel¬ 
lery—unpaid-for jewellery, that is. At a 
famous shop on the boulcv'ai-ds, known as 
Xia Petite Dunqnerque, persons of quality 
were never weary of lading out their money 
—credit rather. You miglit purchase there 
the most exquisite uicknacks,—little cuskels, 
evaaiel snulf-boxes, cane tO[)B, tortoiseshell 
'tc^B of extraordinary beauty and variety. 
It Was flooded with nobility from morn till 
night; so much so, that ait particular seasons 
giiardt had to be placed, to keep the passage 
clear. Jewels of fabulous cost were to be had 
hero; diamonds of priceless water. Gentlemen 
in these times fastened their collars with a 
lustrous brilliant,—a false one, if they could 
not compass the cost of a real one. Ladies 
were fond of wearing a Suipt likprit, orstar, 
together with a cross—both of diamonds—on 
their neck. “O,” exclaimed a preacher of 
the day, ‘Vwhat a place for the emblems of 
all love and holiness 1 ” Nothing short of two 
tratches wonld content your 616gant, or swell 
—each profusely jewelled. Your real men 
of ton iurnished their laquah even with a 
pair of watches. Extraordinary madness and 
extravagance which must have ended in that 
convahnoo i 

Tills laquais fever was then raging too, and 
person of quality kept up a cloud of 
^letaiuers for no profit or use iu the world 
^ beyond standing in rich liveries in their 
masters' halls fur pure ostentation’s sake. 
Unpaid, most likely, according to the golden 
mle then flourishing; nevei* likely to be 
-a^pahL Ohr fisnners-geueial—the only folk at 


that time with fliU noney^bage—kept four-' 
and-twenty footmen, «ot covnti^ coachmen, 
cooks and their aidai-dlt-^amivti} miy nothing 
either of Madame's six ladies-mai^ ^ese 
gentlemen wore jewelleiw Uke their masters. 
If Madame should need to have her head 
dressed, she must send for one of the six 
hundred hair-dressei-s of the dty, incor¬ 
porated into an august body known as the 
Academy of Hairdressers, we assistants of 
which society amounted to the astonishing 
number of six thousand. Work in the good 
city of Pans for over six thousand artists 1 
To which fraternity doubtless belonged that 
Leonard who was secured so opportunely cm 
the faKious night Madamo da Barry was 
presented at court. Heavy pains and penal¬ 
ties were decreed against all who should 
employ any save the licensed artists. ^Extra-». 
onlinary structures were raised on ladies* 
lieads through their agency—of startling 
(‘levation—known populaily as towers, but 
fniuglit with terrible pains and penalties for 
the fair wearers. For, of rights, it was cus- 
tomaiy to fasten up the unwieldy fabric by a 
triple band, to keep jiius, cushion, false hair, 
and all together; and this not unnaturally 
resulted iu weakness of the eyes, in ery&iiielos, 
afleutiuDs of the nerves, and of the teeth and 
gums. The fine long hair, too, that w.is 
built up so handsomely into the tower fell 
away by degi’oes, and drove its owner to 
false lochs, thus bringing with it fatal retri¬ 
bution. 

What was a Paris day like in those times ? 
Wliat was its oi-der of distribution at this 
momentous volcano eve ? 

At about nine o’clock the day m.ay be said 
pr.ietically to begin, and whoever m.ay be 
walking abroad at tiiat hour is pretty sure of 
being jubtied by myrlat]s*v>f hair-dressers, all 
tripping alo^g with wig in one hand and 
curlitig-iroim in the other—they hurrying to 
be iu time fur Monsieur and Madame’s 
toilet, who are just done sipping tlieir choco¬ 
late, 'I'liere is another crowd of boys carry¬ 
ing coffee, all hot, who ate also in a prodi¬ 
gious hurry, for there are manyhdies and 
gentiemen that are waiting breakfiist, and 
who have it supplied to their rooms Aom the 
cafiis. Ten o’clock, being court hour, sends 
out numbers of black gentry, speeding along 
to the Chflteleti with sacks and {mndlea of 
papers. At twelve o’clock people muster on 
’change; at wliich hour is crowded the 
Faubourg Saiut Honoi*!!^ where dwelt all 
persons of quality and such as were in 
office; and all who had suits or mtitions 
mustered here fast and furious. -Most of 
the ambassadors were to be found iu tins 
region. 

But at two o'-cloek the curious observer 
would note another class and another costumo 
crowding the streets—fidk very smartly 
powdered, dressed,' and stepping on their 
toes for fear of soiling those snowy stockings. 
At which hour not a Vehicle is to be had. 
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l%fre k «n6a ^ol«at eoBteaftoa for cttay 
fiacrea^^two iu^riduat^ oflsto .gettiag m 
together, a^d 'rearderifig aaeeaBlarV the inter< 
feieuee tif the poUee. The whd® eeeret of 
this ^ that Fans i» then diitisg «<ut, and 
on its way to its entertainera. There ia 
profound stil!i»aB for the next ttro hours 
or Boj. ' ^ * • 

At a (ptsrter part fire the hurlj-burly 
hurata'out adresh. hgain the cabriolets are 
hurrying in all direeiions. All the streets 
«are choked. Plays and operas are just be* 
ginning. Cafis are fiiling fast. Prom that 
, time up to' nine there is the most perfect 
repose abroad. The whole city might bo 
taken to be enjoying, its siesta. Put at 
nine it wakes again—oarria^ are rolling 
once more. Persons of quality are now pay- 
•hig short Tisits. ^t eleven all the world is 
busy Bhppiiig. This ends the Paris day—a 
busy, bustling day. 


. CtllPS. 

wobuehs in rent sthbet. 

tVE find that our visit to the poor in Kent 
Street * was made under the guidance of a 
wortliy labourer on tlieir beiialf, who tixoJ 
his mind and ours—with very pardonable 
zeal—a little too exclusively upon his indivi¬ 
dual working ground. It is fit and necessary 
that the heart of a minister of the church 
should be intently fixed on his own duty ; but 
our duty is—as oj.portnnity permits—to work 
with ail good (Jhiistians, in every good cause. 
'Wc learn thjtt, apart from the Church of 
England, there are men labouring with all 
their hearts in and about this particular 
street, pa behalf of* Turpin’s corner. 
Although the ragg^l school formed in cou- 
neciion with,the church has hgeii quashed 
by the loss of its room, there is, close by, in 
I^nsdowue Street^ a set of ragged schools 
farming an institution, prospergus ns regards 
efficiency, although in need of funds; profess¬ 
ing itself to be "entirely unconnected witli 
any church or chapeL Chi istians of various 
denominations,” saya the last year’s report, 
"form the baud of teachers; and, on them, 
falls the onerous duty of collecting funds for 
its support.” • There is a Sunday evening 
school w^b an attendance two hundred 
uid more, a day school with an attendance of 
more than a hundred, a boys’ evening school, 
an elder girls' class, a class for the instruc¬ 
tion of mothers, a ol(^ug club, and a penny 
bank. 

The dktrict coutalus also a large school¬ 
room'naad as a Sunday school in counectiou 
with tl>e Surrey Chapel. 

Upon one or two other points, also, we are 
glad to' be seb right. The general desola¬ 
tion, the fold dminage, are all as we saw, and 
as we smedti; bat, outside the field of work 
th at m ay be oeenpie^ by the ihouni bent, 

* 4iw Hoiu^old Words, No. 4iM. 
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alttf^l^ iiill wMiB ^ fak dtstriet. 

we learn that and 

wiHing to be of subi^itixtiai ftq ibdr 

neighbours, .fimong' (hd poenk, temmito 
the Kent Street housed kre.s»Verid'a%0‘<|kMi 
premises in that district conyenieiitlfoir 
sale business, and some ehopkeepks 
menns destitute of worldly subBtaiiee. ' 

We are told also that amon^teotkeivin 
Kent Street are too seldom toMtereekoiMd 
those on whose behalf the plea of destitqtimi . 
is urged oftehest. Everywbei-e, that ia true ^ 
some extent. We have no pity for idlers, as such i 
we hold all men to be degraded who remove 
their hands from honest work that they can 
do; but—setting aside the moral infiuenoe of 
an nawlioleSome life upon the chara<d/eF) < 
—there is a depression fought against % 
means of drunkenness, a physical state 
gotten by inhaled poison engendereii ,ia 
foul air that helps in abasing into almost, 
hopeless indolence, the laziness begotten first 
by ignorance and its attendant laxity of 
principle. We. must not be stem judges of 
these things. Happy the man who can 
erect and firm, 

from mom fill oventide j 

The narivw a\cuuQ of daily tcdl 
For daily bread, 

who in that avenue can find the narrow 'Way 
of life, and make'his daily work a didly yror* 
.ship of Him who has worked from' the 
beginning. But can such a man—or any* 
thing like such a man—come very often but 
of the rank homes that seethe beside our un¬ 
drained lanes and .alleys ? There are millions 
to be taught,aud millions to be cleansed, beforo 
we shall know all the work that is to be 
out of the energies of EugUshmeu. 

AtlUUANWAir. 

Last summer, being at a small watering* 
place on the coast, at daylight one morning 
1 went out in a small Ingger manned by 
four men, fur a sail to the Goodwin Sands. It 
was blowing nitber fresh, and about four 
miles from the land there was a heavy sea 
runfling. Suddenly one of the men ootied 
out, "What’s tliatl” and pointed to some 
object a short distance to leeward, and riding 
on the crest of a wave. On neai'ing the 
object, it was discovered to be a chest, made 
of dark wood, and measuring about two feet 
in length by sixteen inches wide, and «s mauy 
inches deep. This che^ which' was corded 
and nailed down, and was very -heavy, was, 
■witli some little difficulty, got into the lugger, 
whereupon the crew, myself iucliiiled, becamo 
very curious to toow its coutents. On 
taking off the lid three large pieces of cod 
were found. These removed, a layer of Tinm^ , 

.a sheet, presented itself to view: beneath 
sheet was a lady's dremiiig-gown in which wim 
wrapped, very carefully, aVtUe in&nt, a»glt’I| - 
ofabout five months old 1 was a Tmy.pretty 

iChii^ m white «a marble. 1 never sawdbov 
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llamas baiag so trhite, asd ibongb it must 
ham been dead for some timiL it iras not in 
tjlMi least decomiMsed. It had upon its head 
a little cap trimmed 'with laoe, and a night* 
dress of due material 

Tbe chest aid its contents were at once 
brought to land, and plsoed beneath a shed. 
A surneon of great experience examined the 
little Dody'<~Mi operation in which, at his 
request, I assisted him. We found no marks 
of violence. Nothing to warrant a suspicion 
that death had ensued from other than 
natural causes. On the contrary, the cause 
of deatli wa9 apparent, and there was 
no occasion for sending for the coroner, 
whose place of abode 'was twenty-one miles 
distant. « 

The little body lay in tbe shed during tbe 
day, raard^ by one of the men who bad 
picked it nil, and raeanwliile preparations 
were made for the fuueral, which 'was to 
take place in the afternoon, at six o’clock, in 
the cQurchyard of the pansh, and about a 
mile from the watering-place. 

Tbe visitors of both sexes, and of all ages, 
went to look at the Dead Baby—not in a 
mass, but in groups of twos and threes. I 
took up a position in a loft oVer the shod, 
whence 1 could sec and hear without being 
seen. 

One lady, whom death had doubtless robbed 
of a little one, wept very bitterly at the sight 
wliioh had seemingly made her heart bleed 
afresh, and it 'was with difHenliy that her 
husband removed hex from the scene. Fieveral 
other ladies also wept: amongst them a 
governess who held by her hand a little girl I 
of about nine years old, and whom she in¬ 
formed that it was just like a little baby of 
her sister’s, who died when itw.a6 five months 
old. Anotner English lady remarked to her 
companion that th^e dressmj^gowu in whicli 
the in&nt was wrapped, as well as the child’s 
clothes, were not of ^glish material or make; 
and th^ the child must have been born of 
French parents. This remark induced me 
to examine minutely the lid of the chest, and 
upon it I found a slight indentation in the 
shape of a cross. But whatever was*the 
child’s race, or whatever their religion, it 
was carried to the graveyard by brave and 
honest English Imatmeu, and received 
Christian buriaL 

It would bo in vain to speculate who were 
the parents of the child, or what part of 
tbe wcwld they were going to, or coming 
from. That the little one had died far for at 
sea, and out of sight of land, there could 
hardly be a^oubt, and that the chest (which 
the coals were not sufficiently heavy to sink) 
had been washed up the Cliannel. Had it 
not twen picked up that morning, abreast of 
tfa||4jk>odwin San^ it might have found its 
to the Biver Tnames. 

f As it was—bejmnd a passing notice in a 
country journal—no mention was ever made 


Woriif, in Indian, Australian, Gape, Ame- 
riran, Canadian, and, other journals. My 
chief object in deudling the above facts k, 
that they may become known to thoee to 
whom the little one was dear. Tbe oahes 
of the Little Unknown repose in the grave¬ 
yard of &dnt Peter’i^ in the laid of Thanet, 
E>nt, England. Even should this knowledge 
cause the child’s relatives a renewal of their 
griefs, it cannot fail to afford them some con¬ 
solation. 

I cannot conclude this little natrative with¬ 
out alluding—and 1 do so with something 
like national pride—to the respect which an 
English seaman pays to the dead. When we 
were ^ttiug the chest into the lugger, and 


^ ooxmiry jouriuu—no meuuon was ever maae quay, tne captam ot tne lugger said to tbe 
it. 1 have seen extracts from Household i youngest of we crew in alow, thver^ vpioe: 


before its contents could be guessed at, there 
was no small amount of jocnlarity touching 
tlie nature of the prize. And when it wao' 
fairly aboard a scene ensued that amuond me 
vastly. A little gambling went on, and the 
reader must bear in miud that these men 
who, every winter, man life-boats, and risk 
their own lives to save those of others, are 
not particularly refined in their expressions, 
when they ore amongst themselves, and Lave 
some business to settle. My presence did 
not operate as a check upon their tongues. 
They Lad known me too long; and 1 had 
often witnes.sed their daring deeds. Some¬ 
times, when an oath was rapped out, they 
would beg my “pardon for such a rude¬ 
ness ; ” but then there was always a suiile 
playing over the lips of the speaker, which 
more than half destroyed the force and 
effect of the apology he intended to oiler 
me. f 

“ Well, what about the shares—whatever 
it mny be 1 ” said tbe captiun of the lugger, 
when the chest wfts about to be opened. 
“Share and share alike 1“ 

“ I saw it first,” said one of the men; “ I 
ought to get a share and a-half. But— 
look here—who will buy my share, on 
chance 1 ” . 

“ I will! ” cried out the other three men. 

“ What will you give ? Bid ! ” 

The bidding commenced. The fourth share 
of the value of the chest and contents un¬ 
known, was started at eighteen pence, and 
was eventually knocked down after a 
spirited competitiou, for three* shillings and 
sixpence, the pa*chaBer being quitf satisfied 
that it was a carpenter’s chen of tools, or 
a box full of nautical instruments. While the 
lid of the chest was being removed, there was 
also a good deal of joking, and the expression 
of many hops and fears. Gold, rum, sugar, 
tracts. No sooner, however, was the 
truth manifested, than their conduct was 
entirely changed. Not an oath was uttered 
on the way back to the harbour, nor a word 
spoken that did not betray some very good 
feeling, or some very tender tboimht; and 
when we came alon^de the oiiT wooden 
quay, the captain of we logger said to the 
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**Ned,tim opto tlio fasrbonr-tDaster,and the time to pew imliee4e4; ead when X 
ask him to etiid dovn an eaa^ to tiurow at length roee to depm^ the itetiiaiog sun 
over the poOr littie darlipg.*’ indiea^ tiie near wproaeh ef da^toeaa. 

sa ' > TT! fr-tTi .r ;' i ,.Ta 3 a.= a; The momiog hao been soikiewhat warm, 

THE WATEfiS OUT. ye* “ot unpleasantly so, for—ia often boppens 

- ^ towards the end of the AustiiJian summer— 

OoiTOAeai is a small settlement in the a soft westerly breeze mitigated the deroe- 

intefioi' of New ^uth Wales. It is sitaated ness of the unclouded mm. But the evemntf 
on the banks oi the Murrumbidgee, one of was the reverse of all this. The wind baa 
the prifaoipal feeders of the Great Murray quite died away, and the atmesphere waa, 
Biver; and the high road from Sydney to close and stidiug, ho that it seemed difficult' 
Melbourne passes through it. The eurrouud- to breathe; and, without exertion, the per* 
iug, country consists, for the most part, of spiration oozed from every pore. All nature 
valleys, so broad that they may almost be was ominously still. Not a blade of gras* 

■ designated plains, dotted with occasional stirred, not a leaf waved on the trees; yet 
isolated mounds of small elevation. • ever aud anon a low sullen sound—which 

When X first settled there my residence could only be likened to the hoarse roar 

was a little verandah cottage, built of wood, of distant breakers surging around a rocky 
At the rear was a large gardeir devoted to shore—issued from the uelghbouriug forests, 
fioeben produce, and in front there was a lu the west the blood-roa suusi^as rapidly 
wilderness, which we liked to call a flower- setting in a mass of swollen purple cloudy 
garden, flowers there wore, truly; but which came rolling up with equal velocity, 
so utterly neglected, that they looled more aud scou submerged the orb of light iu their 
like overgrown weeds. There were thickets gloomy folds. As his rays departed, a lurid 
of geranium, tangled mosses of piuks aud car- shadow seemed to creep over the eserth, 
nations, aud hedges of straggling rose-bushes, covering .it as with a pall. An iuvolUDtary 
The cottage itoelf couaisted of four rooms, tremor, such as 1 liave often exfierieucea 
, all on the ground floor; aud it seemed a when the atmospliere has been highly charged 
little singular that it should have been built with eleetricity, pervaded my frame, and X 
on piles, raised three feet above the level of knew that a thunder storm was at hand, 
the ga^ens; but subsequeut experience Putting spuiu to my horse, 1 sought to fly 
showed me the necessity of this arrangement, before the coming tempest. The clouds accu- 
Altogetber the place wore such a tho- mulated in soleiiiu piles; dense darkness 
roughly wretched aB}>eot, thatl almost feared overspread the earth; and now and then the 
to bring my wife up from Sydney to it. thunder muttered threateningly. Yet I rode 
When she came, however, I was agree- ou over the hard dry road in' safety and 
ably disappointed. Esther was an ardent quietude until within a few miles of Guudagai. 
floriculturist, 'hud the task of reducing the Suddenly the iutense gloom was dispelled 
flower-beds to order was to her a delightful by a vivid flash of lightiiiug, aud a terrible 
prospective amusement. Under her skiifu^ peal of thunder awoke tlio slutuberlug echos* 
supervision the flower-bordcis were trimmed, of the valley. My Irightened horse, snorted 
the overgrown plants thinned out, aud the aud plunged violently, theu stood treralding 
rose-trees carefully pruned adid trained, in the road. Another blinding flash, anether 
Many new varieties were also introduced, loud peal quickly followed, aud the terrified 
and soon a manifest improvement was per- luiimal started forward at mil gallop, 
ceptible. Boses and honeysuckles, dolichus, And now the rain came down in such 
and native ivy, in sweet profusion, shaded and volume, that it was as if the floodgates 
tile verandah; aud young mimosa trees of the deej) had been opened. The wind 
formed an impenetrable screen around the howled amongst the tall gums, and swept in 
borders of our little homestead. The luxu- fierce gust athwart the path, levelling many 
riant Australian climate facilitated these a goodly tree, and denuding others of their 
results.. 1 have, known rose-ti-ees to send out branches. Tho lightning flashwl with scarcely 
shoots exceeding fifteen feet in length in a a moment’s intermission; now in broad 
single seasdh, and the iudigenous acacias will sheets of livid flame^ and now in red aud 
grow from the seed to the height of eight or jagged darts. Aud the awful thunder! 
ten feet in the same period. Bowing my bead nearly to the horse’s 

One morning—1 remember the date well, neck, I gave him the reiu. He needed no 
it was the last day of March—I left my other biuding than that of fear to hurry 
pleasant home to visit a settler on the Tar- onwards. With straining eyeball^aud ears 
cutta Cheek, about thirty miles distant. X laid back, be sprang onwaras at tne top of 
bad severid caBs to make on the road, so that his speed, aud in a few minutes stood panting 
it was past mid-day before 1 ai^rived at my at the stable-door in Gundagai. ^ 

destination. Bupiuess over, I was not averse I found Esther anxiously awaiting me, 
to accept the proffered hospitality of mv and much agitated. It was the greatest 
host; aud the more readily, because both thunder-storm she had wiiimsaed since oj^r 
myself aud my horse were sorely in need of. arrival in New South Wales; and 1 think 

refrei^eut. Agreeahje'conversatbn caused 1 that nothiug in my subseque'^t experience at, 
* * • 

• • 








thst I w«fl a|^aU«dand fiij efforts’^ 
liHiille vnre atM& muentblA «tod tratuparefti 
bilores that 1 abaadooed the atteni]^, and 
coetd . on^ tvplf ta my vife’e whis^rea feaia 
by sdeatfy piro^ii^ her to my bremit. 

Hie etenSt aa u oaetd in Anstnl^ tea- 
▼eUiid ine.eireie,’paeBimr frtun west .to north. 




it ^-vrouid aeadly die aWay in the distance; 
thett'Kaddeuly the dark, ofon^ would wheel 
Pf) a^n with e^drons rapidity, and over- 
sm<e^ the vault of heaven. Aroin the angry 
mare of the lightning would naher in such 
IrecnendottB ^under'sfaocks that the very 
earth seemed to qtdver with the concussion. 
JtCeantime the rain poured down incessantly, 
ih one unbroken discharge. The elemental 
. din was deafening. The howling of the wind, 
(he rattfiitg of the rainfall on the shingle- 
roof of the cottage, mid the roaring of thunder, 
ail combined, were so entii-ely overpowering 
that the human voice at its utmost pitch, 
&iled to be heard at a distance of twelve or 
fourteen feet. 

In the midst of this uproar a more than 
usually heavy thunder-clap was followed by a 
sudden and profound calm. The rain ce-ased 
to fall, the wind to blow. Stepping out into the 
verandah 1 perceived that the clouds hung 
motionless, whilst in the sontli-eastem hori¬ 
zon was a clear space- wherein twinkled a 
few silvery stars. The storm-rack was heaped 
up in portentous masses ; and I fully antici¬ 
pated a more violent outbreak of the tempest, 
thus arrested, as it were, in mid-career ; but 
presently the dark clouds moved back on 
the track they had so long puivued, and 
with gradually accelerated motioii drifted 
northward. A few pale flashes, feebly 
gleaming from the gloora 3 r canopy, enabled 
roe to perceive that some sSirong force, as yet 
unfek on tlie earth, caused the clouds to 
pursue, this retrograde course. The sur¬ 
charged masses seemed to tumble over each 
other in their flight, and the bright stars 
were one by one unveiled. At. this moment 
the scene was sublime, 

Presently a soft breeze from the •south 
stirred my hair. It increased, and soon blew 
hard—BO hard, indeed, that I was glad to 
returnAto my own fireside, and snugly seated 
in my easy-chair, to listen to its fury. 

By degrees I distinguished another sound, 
ao alike and incorporated with that of the 
rushiug wind, that, only half convinced, I once 
roord issued into the open air. It was the 
toadag of the Mnrrumbidgee Biver, anfl of 
iiQroeiUus^ztemporised feeders, for the sud- 
denueffl and fbree of the storm had tempo¬ 
rarily converted every gully into a torrent. 
By the light oi tlie stars 1 could perceive 
"" at the sfream had overflowed its banks; 
Jt this eircumatanoe moated little surprise,; 
u^mueh. ah sli|fht floods were of frequent i 
pecurr^ejn and around Oundagai during 
"1^ winter plont^s. ' I tlierefore felt up alma, 


UntslnleK'to^''tiih:1A^^ the'' 

•foaiuittg''Cfflfeeot■ pheasurt.'- 

Bhor^ly afterwards w» to rssk'',' . 

I fw ihtfi a deep^ dmbfer-^-. 
oblivion ' of, the semns. "sndilm 

transition, the terreau of thd' ' w^re 

repeasted fe my dream, ;^cr?&^ 

efract. Tirst I ■ dremaed, of the* 'd^ge. 

1 was dimbfug a |>eipeadi.ciilar;^vodi:) imd 
ever as I climbed the waters rose eqiuiul;^'iio 
that it always covered my shoalders.. Pre¬ 
sently my muBolffl relazed, my uervet faded, 

I lost my hold, and fell—felb^own unmea¬ 
sured deptha Then, without warning t ' 
in the wdst of a battle-field, amfuik the' 
rattle^f fire-arms, the dull, heavy .sound of 
distant artillery, the shouts of armed mra, 
the shrieks of the wounded 1 

At length my wife aroused me; T^e 
sounds of my dream still rang in my can,,and 
it was some time before I could oomprmend 
matters. 

When I became thoroughly eonseions, I 
was alarmed at the extent of our dauger. 
The storm was raging more wildly than 
ever, and the rush and roar of mighty waters 
was added to its other sounda Hoatse shouts, 
too, mingled with the din; and cries of die-' 
tress were home to our ears.. I became 
aware, too, of a violent knocking at toe door, 
and a voice exclaiming: " Mastm*, master, g^ 
up I Be quick, for any sake i The waters 
are out! ” 

I did not fully understand this warning, 
till, leaping out of bed, I hastily opened the 
door, when the whole truth burst upon me. 

Far and wide over the township one vast 
sheet of water gleamed in the red 
the lightning. Many of the houses in the 
.more immediate .vicinity, of the river were 
entirely submerged, and tho inhabitants were 
flying for jdear life—bare-headed some- 
others almost destitute of any clothing. 
Ai'oused too late to .linger ope instant le5i 
destruction should overtake them, were men, 
women, and children of tender age, all heaped 
together in the storm. .At the rear of the town¬ 
ship a little rising ground afforded compara¬ 
tive security, and thitoer all were Burrynig. 

Our cottage, as I have said, was built on 
piles, and the flower prden was arranged 
in the form of a mound, gradually descending 
to a level wi(.h the roadway. The, waters 
already surrounded the house, iud reached 
the level of the verandah; but there Was yet' 
time to escape, my friendly monitor .averred. 
How brief that time was I might have guessed 
by toe speed’ wherewith—his warning task 
performed—he sprang away-in to# direction 
which all. were now pursuing. But it was 
my first experience' of an Australian flood. 

My household consisted of Ksthor; two 
children, and » domestic .mimed MartbA 
With the latter rinpt our iitrie -BoiO, wHlst 
toe baby oocupfed a cot ia our’dwn room. 
Thus much is nCcessiary tq enaMifi'tofi mder 
to underitond'whht MlUws. ; • 
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On re^tniiiif tbe imm, | foicmd my vife ui iocreMtd 4Mi>iy il^elve fMt; 

mote ealm than I bad dar«d to anticipato. and the width o£ tba TaUey otwadeted it T«y 
She b|ul beard, and oomptebended all, and improbable that the 4ood #<jihld ftiaun that 
was hurriedly dtcaauig. In a few minutes hs^ht. 

we were both ready. l^Iy, there was no time 1 piled box upon box until I tonajd rmeh 
to lose. Hie floor was already under water, tbe ceiling, in which I quickly made a euffioieat 
As We krere passing out, my wife suddenly opening. Hieu, wrenahiog ^ the ^diag 
drehr bank. ^ loaves of a square mahogany teble^ 1 plwea 

"Frank,” ahe'taid, "where are fioae attd them on the joists, platform-wim. A few odd 
Martha 1” articles of clothing, and aome pi]jowa,reaoMdl 

Leaving my wife inthe verahdah, I flew to from the bod, were hastily arranged tfaereOB*' 
tlie servant’s room, to find it empty. There My wife, with but slight asaistanoe, dimhad 
was no reaponae to my call,and the lightning up: not os cheerfully,|ierhaps, hut asqpi^^ 


, vuniim occupants were gone. xne mtant was lueu nauued Up; and, Jaaur, 

1 searched through every room in vaki. As 1 also, was compeUed to fly from the rffpi<% 
I was returning to ilie verandah, the back door nsiug waterg. 

swinging to and fro, arrested my attention. Here, then, in darkness, illumined only by 
On examination, I found that the wooden the flashuig lightning sat. Sapporting 
tiar lyd been removed, and the key had bmi my wife, who trembled slight^ with sup* 
turnemn the lock; jet I had injtelf secured pressed emotion, I whispered words of peace 
the fastenings on the previous evening, and cheerfulness, although I felt neither; 
Evidently they bad passed out that way, hut and spoke with aasumeif confidence of th« 
whither I morrow. O, how eagerly 1 longed for ths 

My search was hasty, for I felt the coming of that morrow’s light. . ’ 

necessity of instantaneous flight; but brief | The water gurgled underneath, like a 
as it _ was, the water was several inches monster seeking its prey; and as it rose 
deep in the house, when my survey was higher, higher yet, I began to fear that it 
completed. Another delay oepurrod fiom the would yet sweep us from our elevated refoge. 
tinwillingiioss of Esther to leave the cottage | After about an hour passed thus, the storm 
without another, and more minute search gnulually died away; and tbe stillness that 
for her child; at length the dangei hecaiue followed, rendered painfully distinct theraor- 
80 imminent, that, having aseertained that iug of the mightj flood which now filled tbe 
slie held our infant secui'uly, 1 lifted her in entiie valloy of Gundagai. But we knew 
niy arms, and aouglit to bear her to the that, unless the storm again retufnod, a 


crow’dod refuge on the slopes. 


leaction must speedily take place, and theiein 


When I arrived at the bottom of the hiy the germs of ultimate safety, 
garden, the ♦ater was breast bigh, and a | As if to shatter our easily-excited hopes, a 
btiong rushing current neaily carried me oil' new fear soon took 00*86881011 of ns. A 

1^..^ • 1_1- _ -a...._ 1 ._ --.111 _ — 1_ I _ _f _XI _ 


Not a word did she utter in reply, as with gu'-ssed the cause; but unwilling to be fooled 
a beating heart I letraccd my stejis. by 1 1 uatiug to a single sense, 1 stood up, and 

With difficulty we regained tbe shelter of removing a few of the shingles, looked oat 
the house. For a time,—short indeed,—the. thiough the apertine thus formed in tliq jroot 
bedstead se^ed as a platform to ke.ep us out I My ajiprehensions were hut too well- 
of the ever-riaingwatera ThedesoUtuigsloim fomiqed. The next house had quite disa^p* 
btill r.ige 1. We were snrrouudcd by all the poured—swept away by the wateis. What, if 
lioirors of the Great Deluge, and our hearts!—the foundations sapjied—onr own.cottage 
s.*nk wjtliin usj as we conUmplated our f.itc. should also be destroyed ? The thought was so 
The flood was still lisiug, and it bi'came terrible, that, cold and wet as 1 was, the per- 
nccessary to devise and execi^ some pranipt spiration stood in gicat drops on my forehead; 
plan of safety and escape. We were im- and even now as 1 write, I cannot recall the 
piisoned in the cottage, and our only hope sensations of that hour without paiufbl eino- 
lay in tlie cessation of the storm, and the lion. It is one thing to meet death under the 
consequent suhsideuca of the wateia Mean- influence of keen excitement; it is another to 
time, it was necessary to elevate ourselves face him when caged and helpless,—to see 
above their reach ; and how to effect this I him coming, to hear every footfalWif his dow 
knew not, till Esther’s ready wit suggested approach, and to be unable to struggle or to 
an expedient fly. Yet such was really our condition. 

The ceiHug of tbe cottage was constructed Daylight broke at last, and found ux 
of white calico,*ae ia frequent in a country anxiously watching. When my straiaed 
where lahoiir is the dearest commodity in the vision jienelrated the dopUis below, 1 saw 
market. To .remove this would be easy; and with a joy jnroportioued to my previhns 
could we but raacfl), the joists, we ^oufd g<un suffering, that the waters* were subaiding. 








aOUSEltOI^D W0BC>ff. 




T)ten) couM be ao doubt of it; above tbeir Ab I iivtnnod d^ii^la|r\dn Oitf 
tiMMQt level, I could traoe on the walla a ahali I Il^va'iftar joy to l£a itt»«g}niij^e nt t:^ 
nigher water-BUtrk. Them, we know that ara reader. ,.. . ' 

been mercifulljr preserved, and our feel* S^ose'e peierver was a onudl^^itUOr 
ings found et^ession in fervent prayer and residing about six utiles odCoon the Sytlney 
thankegMag taEim who holdeUt the winds road. It appeared that eatly in the morning 
and tbe waves in the hollow of hia hand. which suoceraed the storai^he wawsarprioM 
Soon the sun was sbiniug in a dear bright by liearing' the cries of a child | openlnlg his 
sky. The waters receded more rapidly thim door he found a young woman lying near the 
they had risen, and scni'cely covereti the floor; mrden-fence in a slate of i^mtsibility. In 
but when I looked through tbe hole in the her arms was a baby, so securely wniH>ed in 
rooi| all around was still a wild waste of blankets that ihe rain which had dreuimOd 
uhiters. Many houses lower down the valley her bearer, had failed to penetrate tho tiiick 
wens yet invisible ; some which should have folds of her own covering. He carried tiie 
appeared had* be^ destroyed ; of others helpless couple into the house, and admi- • 
nothing but a flaw fragments remained. Upon iiistered to their necessities as he best could, 
the sl^es at the rear of the township The kind soul fed the child, and tracing 
cowered numbers of the wretched fugitives, the girl in his own, bed, set off to a station 
amongst whom 1 fondly hoped to flud my near at hand for womanly assistance. This 
darling EoWe was promptly rendei^, and these Bamiritanl 

Another hour and I could walk in my of the bush Itad the satis&otitm of seeing 
verandah ; another, and the garden was their older p.atient restored to 
accessible. Garden, did I say 1 It was a whilst little Kose, herself unfaUttga^/ lUUdly 
scene of thorough desolation. The flower- crowed her approbation, 
bedfr were covered with heaps of drift-soil and ^ 1 said to consciousness, but the iattHH/t of 

gravel, and the beautiful plants which Esther j the night had shaken the nerves of the boar 
had so tenderly reared, were tom from the girl, and for some hours she raved 
eajrth, and washed hither and thither in uu- Towards night, however, she sank hsto a 
sightly masses. sweet sleep, and awoke in the full possession 

It was some time before I could venture to of her Acuities. Then she told Who she was,* 
iiass the minor valley which intervened and whence she came, 
between onr cottage and the hills. When at Aroused, she stud, jby the violence of the 
length I Bucoeedeil, I went with scarce u doubt tempest, she had wrapped her infant charge 
of my cMld’s easy recovery. 1 fluled to obtain m the bedding, and had escap^ from the 
any tidings of her. In vain I went irom group I house. Affrighted by the combined terrors 
to group eagerly inquiring for my lost trea- of flood and storm, she &iled to strike the 
sure. No one could give me information. What rising ground, on which ihe inhabitants were 
could we suppose, save that our child and the alrei^y taking refuge; and pulsued the main 

f 'rl Martha had been whelmed in the flood 1 road, until she perceived a house neSf* by. She 
spent the day vainly seeking to discover remembered reaching the fence, and seeking 
some trace of them. for an entrance. ,, 

Several lives had been lent, the sorrowing Mai'lha was long ill. It was at one time 
survivors were many of them homeless, and even feared 'that she would become a hopeless 
more than half the township was in mills. idiot. But, spring saw her perfectly con- 
On the following morning I w.-is about to valescent, and in tlie summer she took up her 
set off on foot—for my horse was drowned in abode for life in the home of her preserver, 
the stable—when a dray halted at the door, Successive floods subsequently visited tho 
and the driver inquired if that was the township; and the colouial government were 


residence of Mr. Frank, naming myself. • 

“ Did yon wish to see me ? ** I asked. 

^ “Why, yes, sir;” replied the man. “I 
hear th%t you have lost a child.” 

“Yes, yes, I have. Do you know anything 
of her i" 

“Just step this way, sir, for a moment 1 ” 

, Z fallowed in eager haste. He went straight 


to the cart, and, lifting a coarse rug, dis- ® 


filanod mv itni-tinYT nw ■•UHBigrMA* u«»v'«» AiraBKooH, 

(uma my awnng. jtme gth, at j o'clocir 

She wu fast asleep, but etartled by my hitnuK Doi(bcv,'’ou XamnnAT ZTssian, June 

exola^^e, her blue eyes opened wide, and ® ‘S^Boadm* wW laat Two Houn. 

soon ner tiny anns were cUsped around my Plaims •—Bulls rnumbored sad rererved), Five BUii- 
neck, and her lauding voice, which 1 never oa'isri**, Danwerved 

fbauUt baa... „,Iil One Shittog, 11011018 to bo had at Mogars Chap- 

tnbugnt to near again, saluted my well- nun aud miS'*, Pabltahon, les, •Fweodilly: and at 
nleaaed ears. i at. Uaitiu'a Halt Lour aort. 


l sad reiervBd), Five BUll- 


pleasedears. 


St. Ifaitm’g Hall, Lons aort. 


Tneltiglft of Ih^ntlaiing Artiolesfrom Household Wobds it re$ 6 neih)i'tTie AMkors. 


at last compelled to remove the asttlenicut to 
a higher aud drier site than the frequently 
“I inundated valley of GundagaL 
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TRH^AHS-TWBSxt yean have passed Blnce thionghoat, Within the knowledge of 197 
I ^ntered on my‘preaent relations with the children. It is amicably composed, and its 
rahlic.\Th<iy began when I was so young, details have now but to be for|otten by 
that 1 find them to have existed for nearly a those concerned in it. 

quarter of a century. By some means, arising out of wickedness, ^ 

Through all that time I have tried to be or out of folly, t>r out of inconceivable wild 
ah fai^iful to the I’ublic, as they have been chance, or out of all three, this tYouble has 
t 6 itte. It vtas my duty never to trifle with been made the occasion of misiepiesenta- 
•them, or deceive them, or presume upon their tions, most giossly false, most monstrous, aud 
favor, or do any thing with it but work hard most cruel—involving, not only me, 
to justify it. I have always endeavoured to innocent persons dear to my heart, and 
discharge that duty. cent persons of whom I have no knowledgai 

My conspicuous position has often made if, indeed, they have any existence—and so 
ms the subject of fabulous stones and uu.tc-'* widely spread, that I doubt if one reader in 
countable statements. Occasionally, such a thousand will peruse these lines, by whom 
things have ch|fed me, or even wounded me , some touch of the breath of these slanders 
bnt, I have always accepted them as the will not have passed, like an unwholesome 
shadows Inseparable from^the hght of my air. 

notoriety and sucesesa 1 have never ohtiudedT Those who know me and my nature^ need 
any such personal uneasiness of«mine, upon no assurance utfder my hand that such 
the generoua i^gregate of my audience. calumnies are as irreconciloable with ifie^ aU 
For the first time in my life, and I believe they are, in their frantic incoherence, with 
for the last, I now deviate from the piinciple one another. But, there is a great moltitade 
1 have so long observed, by presenting who know me through my writbgs, ahd trho 
myself in my own Journal in my own do not know me otherwise; and 1 oannot 
private character, and entreating ^ my bear that one of thesa should be left in 
brethren (as they deem that they have reason doubt, or hazard of doubt, through my poorly 
to think* well offlne, and to know that I am a shrinking from taking the unusual rneauo to 
mau who his ever been unaflftetedly true to which I now resort, of circulatiag the Truth, 
our common ealliug), to lend their aid to the I most solemnly dedare, then^-and this 
dissemination of my present words. I do, both in my own name and in my vdfe’s 

Some domestic trouble of mine^ of long- name—^tbat all the lately whispered rumours 
standings on which I will make no farther touching Uie trouble at which 1 have glanced, 
remark than that it claims to be rrapected, are abominably fidak And that*whosoever 
os b^g of a sacredly private nature, has repeats one of them after this denial, will lie 
lately been brought to au atrangettent, which as wilfully and a* foully as it is possilde fipr 
involves so aager or ill-will of any kind* sny fiilas witness to lik before Heaven aad 
and the whole origin, progress, and sur- earth. * • 

rounding ch!w>mstaneoB*<rf which have been, CHABLJS DZCflCKNS. 

• w 
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>LD WOllDS. 
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, TH® KUBSB IN IiBAISNO STBINGS, •®wtion? Th« faiwd nnm enters, and too 
—— oommonij pMseiits as her 'substitate for the 

It is worth while to notice how we Eoglish uobonbded geteerosit 7 of ioTe, eel- 

people hold by the word Kune. A none is Odiaeas. , ! 

a noniisher, one upon whom helpless infancy DouMless it cannot oommonly he a wel- 
relies for subsistence. As soon as the come office to a strancrer. to nerforib inonv 


relics lor stfbaistetice^ As soon as the oome office to a strangeri to perforib many 
PVench child yhas left off suckling, its atten- &tigmng and repulsiTe duties for a man who 


rrencn cniia ynas leic on sucKung, its atten- latigmng ana repuaive duties tor a man who 
dant ceases tt be a nourrice' and becomes was unknown in his days of health and 
a bonne ; the German Amme then be- /ihewfulness, and who is seen only in the fret 
comes a childreii’s-waitrefis, and so on. We and disorder of bis mind and body. We 
call the attendant BtUl, a nurse; the little English people, be that as it may, have 
one needs sustenance though of another kind; among ns the best nursing for love and 
it is still helpless—still in want of love—we the worst nursing for money that can lie 
nui'se it still; we don’t, as they say abroad, got in Europe, though our women are all 
“take trouble for it” (why should we name nnrses bom. We need not name the English 
the trouble), nor do wo lay the stress of Ian- lady who has in these days bean the de- 
guage on the fact that we amuse it—jump it'; voted nurae of the English soldier. Before 
the main thought is that we tidi uouriah it her noble deeds of mercy during the 


with love; still, therefore, we say that it is Crimean War, gave her a fame she never 
nursed. sought, and made of her an oxample tbit 

_ In Frfotce, they t^e the ms tier in a awakened sleeping power in her /ountlcy- 
Irivuious way, dwelling generally on the women, this lady spent some little time at the 
amusing and the jumping. In Spain, they Institution of Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, 
are philosophical, and. look upon the, eaily where under the guidance of good I*ostor 
management of children as erfeation—to nurse Fliedner teachers and nurses of the poor are 
is ciiur; in England we are simply human trained in the expei;! performance of their 
and domestic. We transfer our homely word dnty. Upon her return she urged, in a little 
with its fond meaning, to the occupation of pamphlet, what she felt, and told what She 
thobe who should cherish and sustain the sick had seen. The pamphlet was issued in the' 
by their good offices; we talk of nursing the year of the Great Exhibition, and we pro- 
mck, iittt the French talk of watching them ; ceod to give here a brief summary oi its 
the Italians talk of having care about them ; contents 

tJie Gemaiis talk of waiting to perform their It sets out, with reference to the old legend 
duty by them, and bring into use that houpht that the nineteenth centuiy was to be the 
root of tbeirs which expros'-os not only “century of women.” It is not, Siiya the 
(jifKchl) duty, but a relish lor the doing writer, man’s fault that the prophecy is un- 
of it. fultilled. He no longer denies her room and 

We abide still, by the home thought, and space enough, and in her intellectual devo- 
say tlmt^ in the days of helplesaucss, our lopment the Englishwoman has acoordingly 
sick are nursed. Also we known better title made extraordinary progress. But her educa- 
tban wise woman for her who shall nid and tion foraclionhas itolkcpt pace with her ednea- 
comfoit the young mother in her first weeks tion for acquirement, afoi yet it was fur the 
of pi ostration. • increase of u isdom,even morethan knowledge, 


of 111 ostration. • increase of u isdom,even morethan knowledge, 

Oitfc of England a man hardly could say tliat David prayed, — for wisdom is the pi tu- 
thathennisod his knee without seeming to ticai application of knowledge. “Not what wc 
me-in that he suckled it; and in England we know, but what we do, is our kingdom,” and 
hold by the word so peninaeionsly that our woman, perhaps, feels that she has not found 
commercial men are sometimes to be found her kingdom. As the world atandsi young 
nuib’iig concerna. Even an ironmonger, Englishwomen ore justified in their dread of 
w hen he gives a daily rub to bis brisrht grates being left to die unmarried: not because th<‘y 
to keep the ruat away, will tell us that ho seek the pomp and circumstance of maniage, 
nurses them. but because alifewithoutlove and an activity 

Thertt is no nursing in the wide woild without aim is horrible in Idea and weaii- 
equal to that of the English mother by the some in realityj Many good woisen marry, 
betl'iide of her suffering child. Busy and fond, and are happy with husbands for whom they 
and exquisitely tiiougntfnl are the danghteii, do not particularly care, because they find a 
of an English house when there is sickness in sphere tor their activity, “ though,” says the 
ti; boundless is the devotion to her duty of on pamphlet, “it might be asked, whether it 
when there is a sick linsband were not better to take care of the children 
to be teade^. Sickness becomes a luxury in who are already in the world, tliafa to bring 
a well ordered English home, lint that which more into existence in order to have them 
is in the home a luxu^, what_ is it in the to take care of.” They do not know how to 
h^pital ? How 18 it with the sick among ns put into the common form of visiting the 
who cannot afford to make in their own poor, a life that satisfies their souls. An oc- 
Jtinues a luxury of pain, or who have not in ca^ional hour in the Sunday si^cd relieves 
their households# mother or sistei, wife or days spent in the family by dfieughters who 
diT^^ter, eager with the incessant service of do nut know what to do with themselves. 




it is aaked, if woioml live w-, 
mmied taxi «o uia^ b)oi« iivv though a. 
ti)ir,d«rtcf tbair hrea befi>i« tbirqf mawy, 
and ifutelle^ual oecupation be not meabti£t> 
be their end in fife, what are they to do with 
that tfairat for 'actio^ nseful action, which 
erery womaa faels who is not dieeased in 
nund or'bodyi 

The answer sets ont with evidence that ^ 
the first days of Chri8tianity->~long before 
there was a Bomaan Catholic Church—women 
were employed in the service of the sick and 
poor. Luther waa mindful, too, that, as he 
BMiI, “women have especial grace to alleviate 
woe, and tire words of wonven move the 
human beinn more than those of men.’' The 
Pil^im Fiuhers carried deacoueasis with 
them in their ezUe ;• their deaconess was 
obeyed like a mother in Israel, and it is eape* 
wnallW said also, that she called upon the 
ycmnU^maideiis for their services, when there 
were sick. Long before Saint Vincent de 
Paul established the order of Sisters of 
Mercy, women among Christians of every 
denomination, tied by no voWs, lodge<l in no 
cloistered cells, served in the Church as friends 
of the sick and of the poor. Perhaps that 
worthy custom would have fallen leas into 
disuse if there had been established any 
systematic training in the duties of sick 
nursing and teaching. But, such training is! 
now common in Prussia, It may be had in! 
Utrecht, Strasbnrg, Paris, and, as we shall 
see presently in Ijondon: the establishment 
of KaisersTterth being the pai-ent of them all. 

There used to be a manufactory in the 
small Boman Catholic town of Kaiserswertk 
upon the Bhine, which gathered about its 
walls a Protestant colony of workmen. In 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, the bank¬ 
ruptcy of th e man ufacHuer deprived these 
people of theIflikns of supporting a pastor. 
We quote now from the account written by 
Miss Nightingale in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. “M. FUeduer being then onlyj 
tWeuly-two years of age, and just entering on 
this core, would not desert them. In the two 
following years, he travelled through Holland 
and Fngland to collect funds sufiicient to 
maintain a churcfi in his little community. 
He sneceeded, but this was the smallest part 
of the results of hie journey. In England he 
became aequtfinted with Mrs. Fry—and his 
attentiotb having been thj^ turned to the 
fact that prisons were a school for vice in¬ 
stead of reformation, he formed at Dtissel- 
dorf in ebjhteen .hundred and twenty-six, 
the first German society for improvins prison 
dlscipUnet He soon perceived how desolate 
is the situation of the woman who, released 
from prison, but often without the means of 
subsistence, is, as it wore; violently tbi-ced 
Iwok into crime. With one female criminal, 
with one yohiutecr (Mademoiselle Gdbely a 
friendyiil^adame Flieduer), who came with¬ 
out pay fib join the caus^ he began his work 
in September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


, , trmiiamw ilOt. 


Bwnmeishot^ a cpitito of a century 4ge, 
was the beginning of a work that baa fitown 
and prosp^ed in a way wondmrfiti to w'wbo 
do not know how mucn may be apeomdu^ed 
by the help of good will an^ unteaaaad in- 
dnstry devoted to the achievbment of a xi^ 
end. • '■ 

Bui'iiw the first half df. the next yeai>’>; 
Pastor Filler reoelvednina othm'peniMint^ 
of whom eight had been more thau 'oaoa iia , 
prison. In two years and-a-half an. infiaBk • 
school was opened under a first-rate inibiat'. 
schoolmistress Henrietta FrickerAaua, .. 
when Miss Higfatingaie was al HaiaerBwertU 
still managed that department of the iMti> 
tution, andehad not only taught the jqwsg 
herself, but trained more than four lu^rra 
women in the art of gukiing little ones a^ght.> 
Within six months after thedltutt^timi Cff 
his infant school, the active Pastor FUediwr' 
began to work practically jt the provision of 
a new field of labour for the true-hearted 
women who worked with him in hie first 
institution, and who still had time and eneiW ' 
to spare. He opened a school for nurses ^ 
establishing an hospital in the empty mahUT 
factory, and began his hospital with one 
patient, one nurse, and a cook. Ihiring l^e 
first year, seven nurses were received,;; 
became members of that part of the 
meat, each after a six months’ probation, 
More patients were taken. In the first year 
of the hospital, sixty sick persona were nursed 
in the institution, besides twenty-eight at 
their own homes. 

Now, there is at Kaisenwerth a large hos- 

E ital, the old manufactory, witii coui^ out- 
uildings, and an acre of garden; and b^ond 
it, a row of houses in which other branches 
of the institution—infant school, penitentiary, 
orphan asyluin,^rraal training school—were 
cstablisheil os they arose. Pastor Fltedaer’b 
house and the omoe (which enraloys tWa ‘ 
clerks) belong to the same row. Further oa^’ ' 
nearest the river, are the parish school, ' ! 
church, and vicarage, care of which the 
Pastor found it necessary to resign. Behind 
th# buildings, are about forty aeres ofiaud 
which supply vegetables, and yield pasture 
for eight cows and several h^es. 'In the 
Bhine are baths for the whole establishment. 
There is no architecture, there have been no 
annual dinners under tue auspdces of noble 
chairmen, no distinguished Dkeifibers of com¬ 
mittee ; there has been no sort of fanfaron- 
nade. Simply, quietly, but with devoted 
en«]^y, atep after step wai won till the, ^ 
Kaiserswerta lostitutioa becap^e, not oa\f a ^ 
power, in itself, but a centre of activity, 
scattering its infittence abroml into hoSj^taK 
parishes, and poorhouses of sundry Gfinnim 
and Swiss towns; making its beneficent 
tivity felt both in England and .America ; and 


, he beran his work sending a deaconess outi even to Jeros^em. . 
luudred and thirty-1 The Kaieerswerth H(»ipital now «ontaina 
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^ve « hundred beds, ukd is dhrided into haring passed them for aduisaioiu take' 
four dflpartiiioiits,—for men, for women, for charge of their health. 

“boye, and for cluldren, including jrirls under The inmates of the inntStution ftJlr into 
Mventceii, and boys under six. The wards three classes, — sisteii, tm}bationei^ and 
are small; none oi the female wards have nursea 

more than four beds; they somewhat resemble Sisters are ladies who wish to employ 
in their oharaetdk and discipline well-ordered themselves in attendance on the sick and 
private chambers. A spirit of delicacy and poor, and in the education of others for those 
refineineut governs every aiTangement. No- duties. They must he commonicanto of the 
thing is ^ done for ■worldly gain: the chief Church of England. If they be under thuty 
worker lives as simply, and remains as poor and unman ied, they must come to their 
as any cue of the subordinates. The sisters, work with the sanction of parents or ciiar- 
who in the hospital are trained to nurse, dians, and in every case they must bnng a 
provided them but mere food certificate of baptism, and a testimonial from 
uddot^g, with the opportunity of spending a clergyman. The engagement they make 
mbour in good work. Before they are called they may break suddeiily, with the approval 
deaconesses they are received for a period of of the coniieil, for any adequate cause; or 
from one to three years on prol&tion, being they may give three months’ notice of with- 


become deacouosses, they receive a solemn please to the funds of the instilutioa'-froiB 
Messing in the church; and, if their course their 3’early incomes, while they remain 
of life do not remove them afterwards from members ; but they may only subscribe out 
the establishment, they are paid with a simple of the yew’s income ; the institution will 
maintenance in health, and sickness, and old not accept fioiu them any gift of jiroperty, 
age. 'A deaconess engages to remain five Probationers are women who ore being 
years, but she does this with the uudoretaiidiug trained for work .as nurses. When they 
that “ should mai riage, or her parents, or any come t o the St .7 ohn’s Ilonse they must be not 
unportont duty claim her, she la free; she is younger than twenty-five, and not older than 
MVer held fast to conclude the term of years. lortj', and able to read and write ■well. They 
The. institution,” siys Miss Nightingde, must produce certificates of baptism anil 
may thus he said to be a school for wives character; also, if they be widows, a cei li¬ 
as well as for sisters, as no one can supimse ficato of marriage. They receive board, 
wat those women are not the better lilted lodging, wasliing, and medical attendance. If 
for the duties of wives and mothers by their fhe be not discbarged as uu'juitable after the 


education here.” 


first month’s trial, the probation of each 


Loudon has a training-school for nurses in ■woman is continued until she is comjietciit 
tte St, John's House at Westminster, to lie ad mil teil on the list ol nurrfea 


Pounded like that of Kaiserswerth in a 
religious spirit, it is associated closely with 
the Church of England. Its declared purpose 
is "to improve the qualification and to raise 


Nurses of St. .lohu’s House, therefore, are 
prohatioiierB who^e training is oo'ihplele. 
They are under the ^uthojpJ;y of the master 
and lady superiuteudeut They receive 


the character of nurses for the sick, by pro- board, lodging,® washing, medical atteudauco, 
vidlug for them professioDid training, together four pounds a-year for clothing, and fixed 
with moral and religious discipline, under the wages on a scale rising from ten guineas to 
Care of a clergyman, aided by the influence twenty pounds during the first five years of 
aud example of a ladv auperiutendeiit, and service, with a gratuity of three pounds ten 
other resident sisters. ’ In m&uy respects, at tlie end of the fiftli year, and five shillings 
this trainiug institution, which is now but a mouth extra pay when in attendance on 
ton years old, follows the^ path iakeu by the sick. Tlicir earnings belong to the funds 
I^tor Fiieduer. The religious basis of the of the institution, and they are forbidden to 


House must be the Bishop of London, and the St. John's House, desires to pay more 
none but members of the Oliurch of England than the fixed charge of a guinea a-week and 
^yMt in its council, or serve any of its offices, all expenses, is requested to send his gift to 
Its officers are a master, a lady superinten- the master, who will add it to a genenS fund 
cent, and two orthodox ^hysicia'as. The for the benefit of deserving nurses, more 
toast^ must b" a clergyman in priest’s orders, especially for those who have bestowed care 
married, or a widower, exclusively devoted to on the poor, aud for the superannuated. For 
his work. He is answerable for the good sick nuising of the poor there is, of course. 


superigtendent hast immediate control of and willing to be generally helpful to the 
the sisters and the purses. The physiciaus, * institution, aud who wiU communicate the 
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results of thoir industry to tiie lady superin- 
lendwtf at least once a quarter. 

is the kind of effort made in London 
for pravisioh of trained nurses for the sick. 
We should be better pleased if good women 
of every sect were asked to shore in it; but, 
olbjthe other band, it is indisputable that the 
Church of England has, or ought to havn a j 
powerwithin itself for organising practical and 
wiiolesome work of this kind, and that she is 
never less to be reproached as narrow and 
neetmrian, than when she makes a wise use of 
her strength for the belteriug of help to the 
sick and sorry, of all ranks and of all creeds. 

At Kaiserswerth, the Training School in 
which the nurses live, is the huspittfl. Tlie 
Saint John’s House is an hospital, and the 
pro^tioners used to go from it daily to be 


they, of course, had to fight with many a 
prejudice in single fray, detachcil from tho 
support of the main body of their little force, 
and beyond hearing of its captain's voice. 

in due time what might have been 
expected, happened. There is in Tjondon one 
great educational establishment connected 
with the Chui-ch of England, throvigh whicii 
active leaders iu the Clmi'ch, labour inde- 
futigably to associate a religions piiuciple 
with the supply of wliateven want of the day 
a college aud a hospital can meet. Tliey 
train yoimg men in arts, in medicine, iu any 
science that begets a business of life. When 
military education was demanded, they were 
leady with a milifax^ department; when 
the arrested cultivation aud the ill-spent I 
evening of young men at work all day in 
ofiices and houses of business became f^lt, 
they opwail""rui sthem evening classes in 
which they could receive the aids and privi¬ 
leges of a systematic college educalion. 
mien the counsel and exampio of Miss 
Nightingale prompted much talk and some 
action towai-ds the improvement of the 
character of nurses, they had not far to look 
for a good practical idea. King’s College 
Hospitm wanted a sot of nurses equal to the 
requirement of the day, and capable of being 
maintained in distinct connection with the 
Church of England. On the other hand, the 
sisters of Saint John’s H^se were in want 
of a h^pital alive to tifoir own purpose. 
Let ween the two institutions marriage was 
contracted. 

There was a second fact wlilch made 
the match very eligible. The hospital is 
breaking down its old home in a cast¬ 
off workhouse, and building up a new home 
as wholesome and convenient as wit aud the 
zeal of friends, who in about fifteen years 
have already provided eighty-five thousand 
pounds towards the buildug fund, can make 
it. it'^opes to be the best - appointed 
homo for the sick poor, in Loudon. Now, 
vIiiLc it is bnildfaig and fitting, it can easily 


adapt itself to the accommodation of a class 
nurses Who, except in regai'd of obedience to 
all medical orders, claims to live as an iade* 

G ndent colony within its waits. " Xt seems to 
VO been provided in the manjaga settle- 
meut that the master of the nurses* hoOSe 
should also occupy the post/which was thca 
vacant, ot chaplain to the hospital. Ho 
lives, therefore, in the hospital, with sisters^ 
nurses, and jiatients, alike placed under hia 
spiritual care. Booms are provideil, also, for 
the lady superintendent; aud ou entire corri^ 
dor, or section of a corridor, with tho rooms 
opening upon it, has been given to the sola 
use of the nursing staff. 

In London, therefore, King’s College Hos¬ 
pital has, fqr about the last two years, been 
doing, for all practical purposes, What 
has during many years been done at Kal- 
seiswerth. The effort to Ru]lplaiit Mrs^i 
Gamp, with a triuned nurse who understands 
and likes her work, and who has Ilia best 
motivt for being faithful in it, is being made 
in the central hospital of the metropolis; 
and the influence of kind and skilful nursing 
is ther^ freely enjoyed, not by the poor w 
ono parish in London, or indeed of Loudon 
only. As many as one-fifth of the ]>atients 
received into that hospital, come from the 
country, while its central position, near the 
city and tho river, brings within its walls 
the sick from beyond the bridges, from 
every part of Loudon and the suburbs, and 
from tbe city unions. They come freely. 
Four-fifths of those who come, produce no 
letter of recommendation; their diseaso is a 
snilicient passport. How much they enjoy 
good nursing when they come, we need not 
say. Jjet any ono who cares about these 
matters thread the narrow maze of streets In 
which the hospital and tlie New Bolls Office, 
.and one or tw 4 other noticeable straclare% 
patiently w.ait fur the promised thprougb- 
faro on which their architects have reckoned 
(the handsome frontage of the New King’s 
College tlospital now forms one side of 
Grange Court, an alley veiy few feet wide), 
and let him find at their work the lady 
superintendent, and the six lady nurses, 
and the staff of busy, handy women, 
who are there comforting distress and 
easing pain. What is to bo the friturc of 
these handy women ? They are here, under 
careful oversight, to rooeive education in 
the duties of a nurao, and when they are 
perfect in the work they will be written 
in the list of nurses, and will be ready 
to come, even to our own homes, wheq 
we shall need their services. Each of them 
will have been trained to the Arict military 
obedience essential in one who is set as a 
sentinel over disease. She will have learnt 
how life may be saved through steady 
ttursing, which wUl not grudge patience to 
the huf-hoarly adminisl^tioa of medicine 
or food; how It may be saved also, tbfough 
skilled observation mi a shrewd re ^i^ 
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ito Ihe pbyaiciaii of essentiiil faotc. She 'will 

learut that she ibuefc compel the 
tnimon or phybiciao to make plaiu to her, 
amf maet compel herself to understand, 
her exact line of duty in each case. She will 
not, through ndstaken prejudices or a false 
tenderness, leaw the sleep of the sufferer to 
cancel every duty she may owe him until it 
is at an end, or M unused to join deciuioh to 
her geutleuBas. Finallv, she will order her 
speem wisely, and will know how to live! 
with the household out of the uck room as a 
fidthful, humhle Mend. 

ETHICS OF BROADCLOTH. 

1 no not often talk Latin; biU. 1 must to> 
day be a little pedantic and give a translation 
from that crabbed old tongue which has its 
roots of birhh and cane, and all its derivatives 
compassed by rulers and impositions. In 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary you will find the 
word eoticula. Ooticula ; first, a little whet* 
stone or grindstone ; second, a touchstone to 
try gold. Now, translated as a hybrid, and 
according to sound, eoticula is a little coat, 
or jacket; according to Ainsworth a whet¬ 
stone, and a touclmtoue to try gold, and 
there is moiw affinity between the two inter¬ 
pretations than appears on the surface. I 

The first jacket or eoticula is an important 
fact in the life of childhood, not surpassed 
even by the first full-grown and long-tailed 
coat; for then the bloom of peifect novelty 
has been rubbed off the butterfly wings of 
the soul, and it is the second time in his life 
in which the boy’s heart has swelled with 
pride and throbbed with ambition. Uis 
memoiy turns back to the day when he was 
invested with hie first jacket; and great as 
are the gloiies of tails and stick-ups they do 
not exceed those of waistedats indepcmlcnt 
of waistband buttons, and Jackets with i-eal 
^kets capable of infinite extension, on that 
wy of eoticula investiture the boy first 
awakened to the condition tiiat he was a 
progressive somebody, an mdividual one, an 
uit^ral unit; not an iucomiiiete atom, ns 
heretofore, smothered in the congregation of 
larger atoms, a eonseivative in&ut destined 
to pe^tual frocks and trousers. When 
Rienzi lueard himself proclaimed Tribune by 
the universal shout of Rome, he was invested 
with his eoticula. Massaniello, and our own 
, Cromwell; Napoleon, when he placed the iron 
mrown _ of Milan on his head, and ti’od on 
dynasties and nationalities as though they 
hm been Eiddenumster carpets spread before 
him ; Marips, when the purple was flung 
across his breast; Darius, when his home 
neighed out the oracle of the gods ; Ceesar, 
when crowned in the Capitol^all these, and 
more than these, only cousohdated in their 
manhood the bo/s golden haze of hope u hen 
his first ootieula itjr unMed and unsoiied 
befo^ him. For with the first conteo or 
■/ gu ttling rose up diiii grand foreshadowings of 


the mighty thiuA to come; fioatiog visions 
indistinct throng tQieir colossal mag^ovnee; 
majestic imaginmgs ; delicious antTci^tions ; 
comiiared with which evei^ the reality of hoiie 
fulfilled and ambilidga endeavour attained 
seem faint and poor. There is a legend in 
the Talmud that an apgel 'vlsitB the unborn 
child the lucmeut before its Mrth, and reveals 
to it all the events of its fiitura life. The 
jacket of modem days stand in place of 
that Talmudic angel, for % the feelings and 
conduct of the youthful wearer may w 
dicated the whole of his after career. Tins is 
no strained analogy; it is the very thing I, 
have imdertaken to show. 

1 wml remember my first coatee. R was 
dark blue, and had shining yellow buttons, 
which 1, in my callow simplicity, did actually 
believe to be plates of solid goldL My f^liui^ 
weie beyond ihe range of cold, starch; stiff- 
backed words: I wanted the language of 
augelh for my speech : for I was now a thuig 
of consequence—au embryo man seeiug the 
daylight of maturity through the Ihiiiuiug 
eggshell in which I was still impiisoued, .and 
the future was too great for the tiny present 
to comju'cheiul or express. It Las been 
always 80 . Through life f have lived on 
hope and nourish^ my soul with dreauia, 
believing in no evil to come, and trusting all 
to the dim chances of time and luck ; as 1 did 
on the day of my first jacket. For had I 
then known of all the ill of which that blue 
and brass garment was the harbinger, 1 had 
not stiuUed so proudly, nor talked so big 
and loud. 1 had grand foreshado'wings and 
bliHslul auticipatiuus truly; diul schools, 
birch-rods, ciines, and d^s of faghood fouml 
I no place therein. Yet I have histolie com- 
ipauionb, for uoithef did jV^ius.know that 
the purple folds behind 'lum were trailing 
I into a hfmtoiMiean dungeon, nor did Naiieleou 
read Helena in the welded lines ol the iiuii 
I crown. Yet perhaps it would be good some- 
know the luture of our fate. If we 


read Helena in the welded lines ol the non 
crown. Yet perhaps it would be good some¬ 
times to know the future of our fate. If we 
must fall, surely it would be well to fall from 
as low a height as is convenient. 

I was the youngest of the household; and | 
' this, .as every family knows, is the earnest ol 
kinship. But on the eveutfuj morning of 
my change of garb a strange woman brought 
into the nui’sery a mysterious-lboking bundle, 
and this was baby-brother. N«w baby- 
brother was a myth and a usurper in one. I 
never could understand his existence at .ill, 
nor why he had so suddenly dethroned me 
from my rOTal place. I had been the nursery 
autocrat; first attended to because I cried 
the loudest; threatening ^e old nurse and 
over-mastering my little sisters; but now 1 
was suddenly gathered to the world of boys, 
and baby-brother reigned in mv stead ; I w.ut 
tom from the loomspun sanctuary of petti¬ 
coats, and sorrow, duaguised as p«^ made 
a grip at the catieula. 

Again I inscribe the text; eoticula, a grind¬ 
stone or whetstone. A grindstone n^eth 
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Bte«l ahfttp, pebbtes bright, and fittetb 
instran^ntB Srr their appointed tsaka. A 
gruidstwe ii a uae&il thing. Some call 
it advenitjr, Others the worn, and others, 
more wUeiy, action and work. Be that as 
it may, he whcvhas been longest held down 
to that circular stone is sure to rise up the 
best leatured maq of his day. Would jJaute 
have ever steack so bold and true a chord—* 
would Camoens have spoken such sweeh sad, 
noble words, unless they bad learnt ^ heart 
theworAofwork and Suffering? So with 
us all. no grindstone of work and sorrow 
is Our noblest stepping^tone to heaven. 

** My first domestic trial had yet to come. 
It was caused by baby-brother. Wheu»were 
brothen of any good t From the days of 
Jacob downwards they have brought little 
e|^e epopt confusiou and desolation to a 
houselJud ; as now one brought to mo. In- 
vested with a jacket, the next .step was 
school; the one is the corollary of the other; 
but BO loug as 1 had rem<aiiied yo\ingcst T 
should hi) Vo known neither. Thoiefore I say 
.ig;tiu, the cause of all my after woes was that 
hi-lpless bundle of white, known as baby- 
broth or, who first made my mother under- 
• stand that Master Jackey was too old for 
petticoats and home. A jacket induces 
school; and coticula is a grluastoue. 

Little did I sleep on my initial night in a 
school-bed; and glad was I when getting-up 
bell rang, and 1 was bolstered out of bed. 
Marvellously small basins and water doled 
out like hii>pocrcnc, fragmentary squares of 
diaper with licb fi'iugcs round central 
hiatubcs, and odds and ends of a hard white 
saponaceous ifi'cparation were the whole ac- 
ce88ories,of the toilet of some thirty boys. 
With a heavy heart aijd swollen eyes 1 
sullenly ])a)ih«a«irMie various duties of the 
time and place, till I came to th^jacket. For 
a moment the brass buttons were again golden 
amulets; for a moment hrigUt-haired vibions 
and chciubic anticipations floated round oach 
stitch and seam ; for a moment only: when 
a sharp blow from a bilious usher roused me 
to my senses, and I found that this coticula 
was in very truth a grindstone and a wliet- 
stouo, wliicli, by means of schooldom, w as to 
sharpen and to brighten. Extend the appli- j 
cation,' and it*i8 not only bojs who wear 
jackets and go to school. 

Ooticul^ has a third nuMM^g: touchstone, 
a thing to try gold. ^Blue doth, then, is 
moral aqua fortis, testing the value of moral 
gold by the strange ufe, self-dependence, 
foneliness, and the strife of w'ill against cir¬ 
cumstance, which are its elements and con¬ 
ditions. In a school—^that miniature world 
of men—that smidl kingdom of wrong and 
tyranny, and hopes, ana joys—wo find out 
the proMrties of the human gold before ever 
society has set her bail mark on the Ihik; 
we test its purity, weigh^ ductility, and 
fusibility, for what vessel rt is best suited, 
and oi what size might be the mould; we 


know all tihat can be knows, and the future ^ 
only mdoFSea the iadgm*Qt of ^e preseat. 
School is the crucible, the boy is the gold, 
the coticula is the test, and man is the resMt. 
The weaver and the tailor are thus the VCiit- 
able rulers of man’s destiny, the^ scales 
wherein lie the destinies ot/a generation. 
Take the seLooI hero, the golden boy of his 
time, and keep him at home. Let bis energy 
expend itselt in misohic^ his strategic genius 
in the capture of birds’ nests, hirf naval am¬ 
bition in floating the best old china ]much'‘ 
bowl on the duw-pond, his patriotic zeal in 
the extiiiuation of stray poultry, and the 
stoning ot btraiige dogs, and his diplomatic 
genius be evidenced in smothering his young 
soul between two featherbeds of lies, to con¬ 
ceal his misuoioga; let him, in fine, bo in 
moral fioeka and trousers, and the gold ta^ 
nisbes, its essence evaporates, and*at la,^ it 
IS transmuted into the basest of %rass. * But 
place bim under the hnnds^of a tailor, indue 
him w'th a coatee, then thrust, iiim into the 
crucible of school, and you will soon bring 
out the hidden wealth and eliminate ^the 
worthlessness of the superficial alloy. 

On the'other liaud, a boy who, at home, 
shines in all the lustre of the purest gold, 
standing like an obelisk of old Egypt, for all 
men to see and admire, comes to school ex- 
peeling to be gold thci’e too. He is touched 
with the coticula, and found to be but worth¬ 
less copper badly gildetl over. ) once knew 
two boys who came to my school under these 
conditions. The one arrived with all the 
prestige of an honourable name, a fine gilt 
shining boy, gold-done to the hand, patent to 
all the wuild; the other bi ought liis own 
rope in his pocket, and was ticketed base 
Coriutbian metal. The coticula was applied 
—that uncriing test of school criticism ; and 
the home gilding turned black under the 
touch, but pute gold was found underlying 
the dishououled brass. The whole wJrld is 
full of these metallurgic revelations, and 
history itself is uotliing but a scries of expS- 
rimcute by means of the coticula of life. 


• cmp. 

THE (.OLIATU AMONG BRIDGES, 

We know something o£ the Leviathan 
among ship; let us know something also of 
the Goliath among bridges. 

A bridge of uiuHiualled size is now being 
built over the Saint Lawrence, half a mile 
west of Montreal, and a short distance 
below the Lochiue Bapids. Its engineers 
are Mr. JEtobei*t Stephenson, to*whom pho¬ 
tographic reports are sent of the progress 
of the works, and Mr. A. M. Boss, ouginpr 
in chief of the Grand Trunk Bail way, to which 
railway it belongs. The object of the bridge 
is to complete the Canadian system of rail¬ 
ways, of which otherwise* the line of eom- 
munication would be sewered by ^e Saint 
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Lawrenco from all porta on tlid east coast of 
the Atiantic belvi'pen Halifax BJid Boston. 
Without the biidge, a Canadian railway 
system is a local aiiair ; the bridge destroys 


the insulation of the province, and provides 
free way for the outpouring ot her oommeroe. 
It will cost a million or two of money, and be 
worth all thatVt costs. , 

It is a tubular bridge, like that over our 
Menai Straits ; but the Britannia Bridge is a 
doll’s briilge, one thousand eight hundi-ed 
and eighty feet long, compared with this, 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. Five 
Menai Bridges, or seven Waterloo Bridges, 
one beyond another, would not complete the 
measure of doliath, whose length from bank 
to bank will be only one hundred and seventy- 
six feet less than two miles. ^ 

There will be twenty-four piers leavidg 
twenty-five spans lor the tube, the centre 
8 r*n bein^ tfirco hundred and thirty feet wide, 
each of the others two hundred and foity-two 
feet wide. The piers will be fifteen feet wide, 
those in the centre wider, and they will all 
turn a sliaqi edge to the current, as well .as 
a smooth and solid surlace to the battery 
of winter ice that sometimes piles near 
Montreal to the height of more than forty 
feet and damages stone buildings on the 
quays. The masonry of the bridge will ex¬ 
ceed two hundred thousand tons, m blocks of 
stone weighing from seven to ten tons each, 
all cianipeil with iron, juid having the inter¬ 
stices filled up with lead. The weight of 
iron in the tubes will be more than ten 
thousand tons. 

On each bank of the river tbe abutments 
of the bridge are about two Lundred and 
fifty feet long and ninety broad, approached 
by embiuiked causeways; one of seven hun- 
dn‘d, pim of fonrceon hundred feet. It is 
only between the centre piers that the river 
is navigable by the steam Vessels which ply 
through the Lachine Bapids. The height of 
the floor of the bridge above tbe ordinary 
snmmer level of the water in that central 
part, is sixty feet. Tbe height of the tubes of 
the bridge, varies from nineteen feet to 
twenty-two feet six inches. Each tube is 
to be nine or ten feet wider than thd rail 
truck it encloses. 

Sud^is the nature of this wonder among 
bridges, which has been loyally named Vic¬ 
toria by the Canadians. A model of it may 
be seen in the Canadian department of the 
CWstal Balaoe. By tbe close of next year it 
will probably be finished. 


THE BLOOD OF THE SUJTDONS. 

* I. 

Smtiss, one dark December nighty in the 
room known as the Amber Boom, at Holm 
Hollies^ with shelves of pedigree, and charts 
of pedigree, and titles of'honour and em¬ 
blazons circling Ae about; wifth every step 
in that golden a^d ivory stair which led 


me back up to'the Conqueror’s day,'made 
out brightly and distinctly, I dreamt of the 
glories of the House of idundon. m which 
L Piers, was the last snrriviag teftresenta- 
tive. Last, indeed, of a line of noble gentle¬ 
men and peerless lad^, whose pictures hung 
below in the old dining-room, and whose 
broad lands, won by their good swOrfls or 
brightest smiles, stretched Away for many an 
acre—fairest prospect from the window of 
tbe Amber J^om. On the shelves wore 
Memoirs with noble prints by Strange and Hol¬ 
ler of the Sundon Worthies : men' who had 
done as famous service to the State in politicly 
as in armies and navies; whose blood had) 
uevei; been contaminated Iw mean alliances. 
"The purest stock in England,” my father 
said many and many a time over; and 
never with such satisfaction as when h^turned 
his back upon a dazzling manufMuiifig 
alliance, froighted with two hundrA thou¬ 
sand pounds. Those moneys would have 
come m usefully enough: tlie wild animal 
known as the Wolf having even then pre¬ 
sented himself with terrible frequency at 
the door. But my father kept his face 
steadily away from the manufactniiug 
Dahlah. , 

There had once been such a thing as a Baron 
Sundon, of Holm Hollies, in the couiitiy of 
Dorsetshire ; which title of honour had, by a 
cruel heraldic tiick, slipped away from us 
long since. With vain trying to lure it back 
again, many a broad acre and tall tree had 
slipped away aftef it, and so had given 
encouragoinent to that wolf. In fac^ this 
fruitless striving had left mo sitting in the 
Amlier Boom, well nigh a poor man; but 
wealthy enough in that one Lope: tliat 
taithless ignis fatau% or Will-o’M,lie-wisp. 
More broad acresf, mor^.^imber. had to go 
for feeding and keeping alive ot that iltc. 
Poleaxe, Herald and Pursuivant at Arms, 
was working the thing forme, and was never 
so confident as now. If I could only help him a 
little by speaking to some of the great ones! 
Ah! if 1 could; but the great ones were not 
my friends. I was too stately a chief for 
that; and the pore blood running in my 
veins would not let me come down to such 
wooing. So Poleaxe must work it through 
of himself. I knew nobody; saw nobody. 
The Sundonsof the olden timi were company 
enough for me. V1 knew well eutugh what 
the folk about,'iiKi'ight of me. A stiff, 

E roud chutl, who was setting himself over 
is neighbours. They were not good enough 
for him, forsooth! Nor were they. Had 
they come to my board, I should have set 
every man of them below the salt Well, no. 
There was one person who was not to be set 
below the salt. Sir Iliomas Hackleton the 
newly-made Baronet, and retired merchant. 
Newly-retired also—1 must say it—from the 
leather busIneBS. In spite of their impure 
blood, neither he nor his little daughter was 
to be set below the salt. . 
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PoR ^ia aimple reason. He had bought 
and paid for a high p1ae& and eonld therefore 
ut aa high ad he lilud. He might come 
in at his ownAionra md strut through toy 
rooim with his vulgar hands behind hia own 
▼nlgar self, and mentally appraise the olc^ 
pictures on the walla, the old furniture, the 
old plate in the chests below. That is to 
B.ay, he had full claim and title to do this; for 
he had advhnced money, and had bought off 
hostile people who would have verily sacked 
Ihe place, stripped the wall^ and melted 
uowu the wrought gold and silver. But for 
him there wouhi have been auctions 8f the 
handsome furniture and effects. The drawing* 
room Jumiture, of exquisite design and 
astiquCpattern, the non hangings, the uu- 
rivalleo^collecUon of articles of virtu (for 
which the well-known taste of the proprietors 
w'as n guarantee, &c.) tlie fine buhl cabinets, 
the matchless porcelain,-—all these articles, set 
out ill sweet and unctuous periods in the 
catal<^ue, would have the honour of being 
Biibiuitted to public competition by tbeir 
obedient servant, Froviucim Itostmm. Such 
* an opportunity for collectors of choice olijets 
d’art might never occur again. Tills went 
within a ludr’s breadth of being the anthem at 
Holm Hollies. The nobility and gentry went 
near to being summoned by sound uf bell at 
the gate and choristers in green baize 
aprons. 

Thu ugly wolf bad actually made entrance 
disguised in a Jewish mask, with a red com¬ 
forter on, auduthick knobbed stick under bis 
arm, and was busy, pen in hand, making 
inveutoi-fos, and setting his mark on all things. 
^He was for eating up all tilings in the bouse, 
that scowl!ffl^'%i^ertte, and was not to bt' put 
off this time. Writ, sir, sigwed by high 
sheriff of the county—fieri facias—levari 
issued—a distringas—and the rest of their 
jargon. 

1 was miming about distractedly—being 
then young in years and fresh from school— 
not knowing whither to turn, with my father 
lying sick up-stairs, almost in the ex¬ 
tremity of death. The wolf was busy with his 
work, and had well nigh run his hik-hom 
dry: ‘when, Of a sudden, there entered, 
quietly, tkis newly-made b^onet, who took 
the creature with the jsd^omforter to one 
side, and spoke words to him. There v^as 
no vulgar ontruslon of his money; no osten¬ 
tations thrusting of his purse upon me. 
The thing was dune as though a geutlemau 
had hod the handling of it 

The wolf went h^ way satisfied; but we 
had oidy shifted masters. We had only gotten 
a smootn upstart, instead uf wolf Moses : a 
common trick,*you see, with all those fungi, 
that have eprouted from the night before 
only. They know full well we would not— 
could it bo helped—^let one of them within a 
rood of us; iq;id so, ’tis likely enough, they 


will take this ebahhy fashion of laying us 
under obligation to help them to ran skifta 
with gentle blood. 

There were no reciprocal hospitalitiee, or 
even courtesies, in my father’s timebut an 
unaccountable doud of reserve. It Was as 
though there had been tho^host of some 
ancient family fend bovering'^eiween them-: 
a ghost not yet laid, or likely to be laid. My 
fother would growl to himself aa Jde road in 
provincial prints of provincial honours paid 
to mushroom dignity; of chairs being taken 
by mushroom dignity; of subseription lists 
being capped munificently by mushroom 
dignity. In contrast to whibh, that old 
excellence of birth, unballasted by money¬ 
bags, was held cheaper: people, gently pusn- 
ing past him with excuses to reach to the 
better man of the two. This was ail so much 
gall and vinegar to the man ofpfire blood; 
but pure blood without money at its back. 
The more so, us there came to be no im¬ 
mediate means of getting tlie chain from 
our necks. Once, indeed, full half of the 
debt hiid been gathered, and then a bank 
broke. Said my father, at. last, when I impor¬ 
tuned him : " Let the fellow wait like other 
traiiesmcu!" StiU we bud to welcome 
him cordially, and get np abundant show of 
smiles and hearty taking of bis plebeian 
band. And here, again, in all honour and 
fairness, must it be written, that this person 
showed no sense of bis hold on us: no fami¬ 
liarity or undue presuming; never putting in 
claim for that money of his, save indirectly by 
this coming over to look after his debtors. 
It made my father rage and gi-ind his teeth 
with fury, that periodical coming up the 
avenue; and, I do beb'eve, the last and 
sweetest act of his life was one little bit of 
triumph over this Lcatheru Baronet. There 
had been a fund raised for operatives in 
distress and out of work ; and it was said 
Sir Thomas Hackleton, Baronet, would head 
the list with one hundred pounds. Ho doubt 
he would. It was no more to him than oim 
hundred halfjieuce. 

Now, to us had been coming importunate 
lett«*8 from certain carriage builders who 
had furnished us, some years before, with 
a state coach, blazoned out with armorial 
bearings, as was fitting persons of our quality. 
This thing had been done by way of patron¬ 
age to certain provincial builders plying 
their trade in the ueighjliouriug town; and 
the provincial builders must brei^ or go to the 
wall, they said, if they were not lielped. Still 
these were loathe to inconvenience so noble a 
family. Therefore with difficult had been 
got together—scraped from Meaven knows 
what sources—some two hundred pounds or 
so, which was to go to the whining builders. 
When, lo 1 comes this news of operatives out 
of work, and Sir Thomas Hackleton, Leathern 
Barone^ heading the list || My father, U1 in 
bed of bis last sickuess, went nigh to dying 
at once of it; bat, ,durill|e' a tossipg nigl^ 
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fa« lighted vith triumph on the notion ofi 
dii^rtiug the coach buudera* monies to the | 
extinguishment of Leathern Baronetcy, and 
so it iras done. Builders went to the wall, 
true to their word—^beiug swamped in the 
crisis—but the blood of the Simona was 

S lorified thro^h the length and breadth of 
lie county. For it was there^ to be read in 
the local prints, that plain Piers Simdon, 
.Eequire, headed the list with two hundred 
pounds—w'hich last act sent him away from 
this earth quite contented am) happy. 

ni. 

Aucs wa» the name of the merchant’s 
daughter. A falr*haired, blue-eyed damsel, 
with a strangely spiritual expression; with 
finely out features, very liard to conceive as 
having come of plebeian parentage. She 
nearly resembled those inspired faces which a 
famous Preifch artist (by name Airy Sdioelfer), 
who has painted Dante and Beatrice, Lae the 
gift of nxing upon canvas. A veiy sweet, 
quiet-tempered child, full of gentleness and 
truqt. In short, I had been in love witli her 
from the first day 1 saw her 
This had been at full work long before my 
father’s death; so there had been fine room 
within me for play of two contrary feelings. 
Bare tugging theie was between them which 
was the stronger. I inherited to the full 
aversion to mushroom baronetcy sprouting 
where it had no title to sprout; but not so: 
much personal haired of the man. Au<l then 
there was that golden-haired maid—delicate 
shoot, growing in lithe wind beside him, and 
flowering over all that crookedness. She was , 
alwaj's, as it were, between me and him. 
And so I brought myself to tolerate his com- 
^ pony-rather his sphere. For he seldom j 
obtruded himself; being a man of little speech 
and mostly busy with hi% place and im¬ 
provements. A worthy man, all the country j 
gentlemen called him; of sound sense and 
long head. That is, all save Continental Lord 
Wiilougbby, who sneered at the man per¬ 
petually—^that is, when he came home fur short 
visits fromforeira pai'ta. He made himself i 
pleasant on the Leathern Baronet’s house and: 
general taste. "Beautiful iiaint, sir,” he 
would say. "Lilce the red houses in the 
pantomimes. You and I, who have fine 
clarified blood, could not so much as conceive 
sneh mouatrosities. See what these plebeian 
aouls generate 1 ” With that he would m 
off to foreign parts a^^ (he had a viUa 
somewhere on some Italian rivtf), and would 
not come back for a year or more. 

The ^ackletons lived in a staring spick* 
and^4f)an coiiutry house, of daazling vermiiion. 
aniji as like a small factory as can well 
be fancied. It ijione with plate glass and 
laiiite pieking-out upon the vermuion, and 
irent by the name of the Yilla Beale; a 
name anatched UR ia Sir Thomas Haak- 
/Idetoi/s little fonim touring. The {debeian 
tone df the man Bumped out uneonsciouely at 


every ^urn. It was never ViUfi Beale to me; 
but always The Factory, in plainest Jprms. 

Yet, with that humi^ manmr or his, imd 
unobtrusive carrying of his baxonwey, 1 felt, 
on the occasion of my ix>or father’s death, that 
it would be no disparagement to pure blood, to 
areoept his pressing offer ofa week’s stay at the 
Factory. 

* I was glad to be aet free from the house 
of mouramg: glad, too, to be free from 
i distiactlng persecution, of bills pouring down 
I on me, in a flood. People in the hall; 
people at the gate; surly, and talking loudly. 
To say nothing of the daily post. So inj 


heart was heavy enough, in au conscience, and 
a cMoge of that kind would be welcome. 
Besides—and he suggested this humbly—I 
might like to talk with him coucexBiug the 
disentanglement of my afiairs; which ^re is a 
very cheerless condition ; and, he beij^ pretty 
well used to business, 1 might, perhaps, find 
him of some little use. So he put it, best* 
iatiugly. To say the truth, 1 had beeu 
shrinking away from bold, unassisted, look¬ 
ing of money difficulties in the face, whioh htid 
now become absolutely necessary, — if the 
depopulation of nobis aristocratic timber was 
ever to stop. So, 1 shook his hand thankfully,' 
and said I would go to him to the Factory 
for one week. 

The Vermilion Factory was all gilt inside, 
wild ever there was a projecting point to hold 
gold leaf: cornices, frieze, doors, windows, 
stair-balustrades, .ail blazing in the sun. 
(Jolden-legged chairs, golden-legged tables, 
and mirrors by the rood. Prodigious gai dens. 
a prodigious extent of greenhorgie-glass, cover¬ 
ing m the rarest exotics. TTiere was a pedantic 
Scotch gardener with numerous assistants. 
All these glories* were shown to me by. 
the yellow-haired maideGrtfi* ifei uwii sileiir 
undemoustrigive manner; the mei'clinut 
baronet scarcely appearing at alL A strange 
influence was shed upon me from the golden 
locks as I followed; not so much trom 
voice as from manner. Those pale eyes were 
looking out eternally with the French 
painter’s divine light. And so 1 followed 
all day lonu, from plant to plant, wherein 
she delighted most: from picture to picture, 
and from book even to raok. It was a 
snatch from that old story, which is as old as 
the world. She^^ wonderful for,|i plebeian 
maid. 


Os the second day I thought we might 
try a little businesB; and the tin boxes, 
which had come over on a visit, were brought 
otti and explore}. These boxes were labefled 
outside, with the style and title of the 
Ancient Family; and there were disgorged 
upon the study floor, mortgages in great 


bundles, deeds of trust, aettlemeots and in¬ 
dentures, between Eeorew Levi of the one 
part (ne^ess to say who was of the other 
part) accompanied by a light flotilla of 
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|{ post-|bit^ bills, and tbeir brethren, bonds, side down again, and the attorney •went in 
with Vdgments in the penal sum of double head foremost among the papers. All that 
the amnni„ duly confessed and marked in night he was at the work, and eaine up late 
, High Coui'ts. The hnmbie plebeian had wuh news that he would give an answer 
his spectac]eaon,and^ent at the work bravely on the morrow. 

for as umchf as ^hree good hours; while 1 The tune of that answer was something to 
roilTuttcl in and out uneasily; dividing myself this effect.—When the threatening company 
evenly enough 'betwixt the tin boxes and of mortgages, bonds, judgments, come to have 
the yellow-haired maiden. The end of it their heads set together, and were duly 
I was, he could not see his way, in the least; polled, aud placed in their ordSl', the upshot 
i but, from mere dim suspicion, aud a sort was: Say, in round numbers, one hundred 

i of surface glance, he could gather enough thousand }K)Unds of liabilities all pressing 
1 to Kiy that things were dai-k, very dai’k relentlessly with foreclosure power; be- 

I ^ indeed. ■ sides suiaUer fry that could be stav^ otf 

Some one came to dinner. \ hook- for the pivseut. Ou the whole, about tha 
I nosod, sleek-haired fellow, with a strange net \alae of the estate, if sold. Idolditmust 
likenesa to the m,erchant; at whose entry I be presently'said Hoolmoso smoothly^—under 
' fumeilaand scowled. Because, forsooth, 1 let ioieclosure power. 

I aiyvel out on a visit to those below the level, • 

I IS the^ to be unfair advantage tal en of sucli • 

condescension, and is such fry as this to be Tuts was a blow, the like of which I had 
' brought in to stare, aud help the host's not rei koned on, in the worst hours of de* 
gloiihiMiiou 1 It was only his own biother, spoudency. I was a pauper at that moment; 

, just come for a dinner; a long-headed, but an aristocratic pauper. He.brew 
nan, 1 was told. lie was a sohcitor, and gentlemen aud wolves innumwablo ‘ (not 
talked ol his trade openly, and in a smooth truubliUg themselves with sheep clothii^ 

I way. It irked me exceedingly to find myself now), would be down upon me presently. One 
ii* compassed about by such company. J was ugly Foreclosure, the result of a bill filed in 
I fallen low enough, indeed—enough to wish Chancery, was actually in force at that instant. 

• that my poor lather might not be looking Hebrew Levi had only ta cut the thread, and 
tiom his fresh grave. the sword was down ujion Damocles. I 

1 “Bj the way,” said the baronet, after could have fallen at full length on the 
dinner, in the most natural way in the world, rich carpets of the baronet. I mig^t come 
“ here is my brother, a lawyer, who can set upon tho parish at once, an unredeemed 
' you 1 ight about those papers. lie has extra- paupei. Hien, that rare notion of working out 
ij ouhnmy experience. He is concerned—cou- the e\tiuct peerage! Why, at that moment 

ii fiilentially— for my Lord Willoughby of the thoie was a letter lying in my pocket freshly 

Fai k." ' an ived irom Poleaxe, herald at arms, fuU 

' Ah father had reverenced my LordWil-jof wonderful hopes aud encouragement, but 
loughby’s fftUiil.Y a i^ild, aud had made craving money earnestly for the searches In 
’ me leveiflffil^t too. Hooked on the hook- fact thone same ^ai'obes would, he averred, 
nosed with a certain interest ndtv. be at a staudstilffor evermore, unless aliment 

His advice and exjierience were at the were forthcoming promptly. What ptecions 
service of such a friend of his brother’s as likelihood there was of it now! 

I was: unprofessionally, be it underslowi. That very night, out of this trouble of 
This offer was scorned, as was only htting miud and brain-racking, was bom a sort of 
it should be. Ko offence; thei-e was no light fever, which kept me tossing in bed for 
ofleiice, he said, intended. As I was such a several days, uttering wandering talk con- 
fiiend of his brother’s family, if!; merely eemlng panpefTS and Union Workhouses; 
tliuught there should be no stiffness, or any- with a disturbed view, at more ocanposed 
thing of that sort—that is—— iiiici'vala, of a golden-haired xnaidea drawing 

I Coloured u{l, to flaming tint. This fellow, near and fading off into clouds; nowbring- 
then, hadsbeeu let into~^ secret of the iug drinks and doing other angel’s work, 
debt. what was to b^^xpected from the But it was only a light fit after all; lasting 
precious jdebeian keeping it had got into 1 but three or four days. Th^ stren^h came 
“ Mother,” said Sir Thomas, from the other back, and 1 was abroad again. Th^e was a 
side of tlie tabl% " you must not put things peck of Hebrew letters lying waiting for me, 
in that way. Mr. Sundon and Mr. Sundou’s with one ugly missive from Ben Levi, stating 
father have known of me for some years back, that Foredosure, Esquire, waa 4m his road 
But I have no claim on Mr. Sundon or Mr. dow^ unless indeed 1 should stay him on 
Sundon’s &ther for such liigh consideiation the journey. Equity of Kedemption would 
as would entitle me to the honour of what stand to me, and might beard Foredosure 
you call intimte friendship. So please do stilh But how was he to be bought 1 
what you are required to do, in. the way of Hooknose was on the ground, accidentally 
business.” it would seem, and was %ad into oounciL 

Tho flaming tint„on* this, subsided. That The mushroom Baronet #ras not present, 
very night the, tin boxes were turned up- Hooknose said it was growing serious aflfi 
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ihat'Le had looked agaiu through the papers. 
He had been rather under, than over, the 
figure, had Hooknoee. It was very, vepr 
bad—about as bad a case as had come within 
his ])rofeaBional;experieuce; and, for the life 
of him, he could not see his way to extiication. 
By eompoundiu^Siand proper paring, some- 
tl^g over the debts might be got out of the 
sale. 

“ That is your comfort, Mr. Hackleton 
I stud, “ but your cure ? ” 

“Wait,” stud Mr. Hackleton, “there is 
more to say. You have a good name and 
good blood. Precious refineCbiood. Taking 
it at so much per drop—^and I believe the 
human form contains a very lapge quantity 
—you might go with it into the city and get 
money for it,’°quoth Hooknose, dryly. 

“ And eternally coriupt it! ” I said. 

“No,” Hdokijose answered, reflectively, 
“ I don’t see it in that way. Seriously, sir, 
you might improve it. Mankind is pietty 
much under the same laws as other animals. 
Judimoiisly crossed, the breed improves. 
Perhaps the English aristocracy owes its 
good physical condition to frequent inter¬ 
marrying with the commonalty. Look at 
the old French nobility! they married in 
and in amongst themselves, until they got 
to be a sort of species of human spider. 
Here is rank heresy for you, outspoken from 
the mob!” 

My lips curled at this ai>ecch of the low 
man. The man was familiar. But I had 
need of him. 

“ Improve by deterioration! ” I said, with 
a kind of soofll “Unlikely ehemical process!” 

"Most true, Mr. Sundon,” he s.ud “But 
this chemistry of blood has the queerest 
laws. Now, only think! For my brother 
and myself—who I really l^lieve have come 
in direct line from those gaol birds whom 
Bomuius got together for his Borne—^for us 
to have thoughts on pedigree and descent, 
and blood, seems ridiculous. Yet 1 often 
turn such things over in my mind, when 
at work—say, when making out a bill of 
costs!” ^ 

1 should like much to have known, was 
this man sneering or in downright earnest 1 
BUI oncosts ! true plebeian illustration. 

“ Yet,” he continued, making a hollow 
cup of both his hands for his chin, “yet, if I 
oonld make out a tree up to the gaol birds, 
should 1 not be au out-and-out patrician! 
Tlie finest blood in the country. Come! 
There’s logic for yon ! ” 

Whatjiud notions were these concerning 
gaol biras 4uQd [ledigree 1 What was the 
man ft'l 

“ As I take it,” Hooknose contiubed, “ it 
is ihe pure asoetiaining—the bare holding 
oiA of a torch to light all the steps of your 
pedigree, toatmakes the thing eo glorious: 
jjsow>queer, then, S his torch snowed a man 
—say my Lord Willoughby’s furthest anoetf- 
tbr—sWbiging from a gallows. Perhaps 


Sally, the scullion below, has about a^good 
a lineage as my lord; only, poor sow, dhe 
can’t afford to have it traced! ” f 

1 felt the old curl upon my lip. The broad, 
coarse vay he had of plotting ton thing t 

“We W best return to business,” I said ;* 
“ we were speaking of money.” '' 

•“0, certmnlp,” he answei^d, with extra¬ 
ordinary humility, “certainly! certainly! 
These are not topics for such scum as mere 
Hackletons: folk ooru under a counter. But 
to come to business agaiu. There is that 
barony of yours—barony in nubibus—sup¬ 
posing you came into it: you could have , 
that bill done in the city too.’’ 

■ “ There must be money,” I said. 

“ Your chances are fair enough, I am told,” 
Hooknose answered; “ but rest assur# that 
this is the only plank left to you.” r . * 

Uackelton said no moiu; but hisfwords 
left their mark. 

Without travelling up so far as the city, 
what if 1 looked round mo within a circle 
bounded by the Hackelton domain! This 1 
spoke to myself, sinking into a chair in the 
spick-and-span Factory study. Take hold 
of the plank ! Take hold of toe plank, held 
out by a saffron-haired merniaia, who has 
now floated past the window ! 

That morning from my own confidential 
attendant 1 had beard abundant details con¬ 
cerning her conduct during my three days’ 
weary tossing. Uuw she been hovering 
about, with anxious tearful eyes aud saddest 
expiession. Could the clouds have been 
parted for the sick man, he would have 
seen the face wrought by the dfvine iiaintcr, 
looking out with gentlest sympathv. Take 
hold, Hooknose said, take hold of this 
plunk. Take hold of scowl¬ 

ing Foreclosure. Foreclosure might be ex¬ 
pected at ady hour; nay, at this moment 
he might be on the ground in possession. 
Tlie bare notion set me all artrembling. And 
vet, outside, among the garden bowers, might 
l>e found balm and panacea for all troubles. 
Bescue from difficulties—salvation—cure! 
What if there was one little grain of truth 
in those odd, strange, ridiculous speeches of 
Hooknose I Take hold of the plank 1 Aud 
with that cry within me 1 slowly rose, and 
passed out hesitatio^y into the garden. 

With trembliiy and astonishmest Golden- 
Haired heard my’^h^art-seut, earnest vows. 
With even sometoing like a cry, too, hastily 
suppressed. 

“Have you thought well over this?” she 
82 ud. “ O have you thought well of it ?” 

She was quite scared and dazed : “ It can¬ 
not be,” she exchumed, and was for flying 
away. Tliere is a programme usually oo 
these occasions, so I took thif to be a first 
step in the business, and stopped her. 

“You love another,” 1 sud, thinking of 
the old hackneyed fonn. 

No, it was not that, she could assure 
me,8tol ready to sink upon the walks. She 
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never looked ao like to the divine painter’s 
iace^a then. 

«B«ter dot to mention it at all to her 
father^ she ’said, " Forget the words I had 
spoken altogether. That dazzling lineage of 
jmine—the g^at ancJators-'—” 

yes! I bad nearly forgotten them 
altogether. The maiden of low degree had 
swept them away from my brain. * 

. Shall it be confessed that, as diffienlty 
seenmd to show it^lf, I seemed to see Pore- 
closuVe standina behind with his arm np, 
quite infuriated 1 A sudden terror of him 
tilled me, as I found this last chance of escape 
» slipping from me. 

It was incomprehensible. Such a avooing 
garden scene was never thought of before. 
There was some one coming down the walk 
most ^opportunely. 

• A wrvant with a letter: having ridden over 
from Molin Hollies with word that I was 
badly wanted there. A sudden coldness at 
my heart. Had Foreclosure come 1 1 de¬ 
parted hastily, promising to be back on the 
morrow. It left tliat garden scene a riddle 
angnessed. 

At the Holm Hollies what I had been 
wanted for, I found to be gone. Certain 
strange men had wanted speech of me, who, 
not liuding me, said they would look for me 
over at the baronet’s. 


The shape of the Amber Boom was octagon, 
and there were’large squares of faded silk, 
once of a rich golden yellow, let into panels 
all round. There was abundance of black 
oak framing tlbout these panels; sprouting in 
knobs and foliage here and there, and con¬ 
verging *in a huge boss 1 ^ the centre of the 
domed ceiling---.Tiiere was an old chair and 
an old oaKescritoire, where I sat and wrote ; 
and where, too, my father sat and wrote ; and 
where, too, those who had been before him 
hud sat and wiitten also. There were shelves 
laden with pedigree books ■, and there were 
great oak chests open, on .the floor; 
wlience overflowed more pedigree documents, 
deeds, and patents—a great heraldic litter. 
Fronting the escritoire at which I was 
silting, late at nighty was a portrait of the 
last Baron Sundon, of Holm Hollies, a fine 
dignified gentleman, in a flowing periwig, 
green vewet coat^ am^jlbr—the pillar 
and glory of the family great in the state, 
greater u the county—with an aristocratic 
curl on' his lips, and full, smooth cheeks, 
mads fuller by ^e wig; bluish, arist'ooratic 
lingers nestling under his lace frill. Those 
bluish fingers advanced but of the rich lace 
frill, only to touch the fingers of thel'nobi- 
lity; for he was conscious of our prodigious 
purity of btoo(|, and would have Dome that 
nis |u-eoious fiunily flesh should be torn with 
hot pinoers, sooner than have it defiled by 
plebman touch. And now, for some century 
and a half, had ha been looking down out 


of his mollow-toned baakgyound at those 
who came after, and sat at the oaken Escri¬ 
toire. Perhaps he might be'takOn os watch¬ 
ing eternally, lest any of hu race should 
go astray, and slur the stock he had been 
sojwecious o£ • 

Well, it was now late at night i and, ih 
thls've^ Amber BoOm I hw been sitting M 
the darkness, until the time had crept on v^ry 
close to midnight. What had been my enteiv 
tainment during those weary hours would 
not be hard to conceive; disniallest fancies 
and heaviest forebodings; sad thoughts of 
liow this precious birthright was departing, 
from m^ being basely sold, infaot, for money. 
There 1 sat, in the darkness, until the clock 
began chiming outside, preparatory to striking 
the hour, and then it pealed out slowly tweivo " 
o’clock. 

1 went to light the lamp, li^ it, and came 
back again to the old escritoire, sitting 
down fronting the firat Baron Sundon, in his 
green vplvet coat and rufiles. The dull light . 
of the lamp played upon the smooth, full 
cheeks, and showed hini looking down placidly 
and unconsciously upon (it was not too hard 
a word) his unworthy descendant. Then I 
fell to thinking if I should have chanced, to 
have^been sou of his, or had he lived Up to' 
this night, and I,had the task before me 
of breaking to him news of this foul bttt; 

1 began thinking how the fair, placid cheeks 
of the first Baron Sundon would have been 
contorted with rage; how he would have 
gone nigh to bursriug a precions blood¬ 
vessel ; how he would nave tom those spot¬ 
less white raifies; how he would have cursed 
me, and^ turned me out of doors; how he 
would, in all human probability, have died 
of it. For that matter, there was my 
poor father, now*in the Family Vault; and E 
could speak for cscertainty as to how it would 
have affected him. It would liave sept him 
down to the Family Vault prematurely. Why, 
even I could see the old Lord of Sundon 
frowning down on me, just as the c^k 
chimed two quarters past twelve. ‘ ’ 

VIL 

Sundon village church waa full of Snndons. 
It was worth coming miles to see. It was 
a perfect heraldic panorama: every aisle 
and comer being crowded with tomte and 
efiigiea of dead Sundons. There were Sundons 
in armour, and Sundons in flowing wigs, with 
their hands in praying postures on their 
breasts, lying out stiffly on {p'eat stone tombs: 
there were Sundons kneeling on cusliions 
in pairs together, and with frills about 
their necks, all wrought out in Ihowy whits 
roarblefc 

All mat august company lie together 
beneath the low-roof church, which has a 
short, thick tower outside, heavily cased with 
ivy; an4 ^whoee walls sWt outward quite 
out of ail shape. The long roof seems to dtart 
almost from the ground, tthose old^slantii^ 
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'walU heiug not beyond a few feet high, save, 
indeed, wbeie they rise suddenly to make 
room for a tall window, filled-in with.coloond 
glass of tinWfaded saifreu and 

green—ov^ wiiieh, too, tlie ivy has straggled 
pretty thiekly, 'and has stopped such light as 
there ever was. ^.It ill became a Sundon to 
stray down there, having got the keys frOm 
the sextoii, when the moon was streaming 
throngli the window, scattering that green 
and yellow phosphoric light mysteribuMy on j 
the pavement, making strange ghostly pat-1 
tem^ oat of whidr rise the stiff, sleeping 
figures, looking as cold, and white as though 
eat oat of snow. 

. There is an old organ,—one of the fine old 
.<organ3 that came from Holland two centuries 
before,—ripe and mellow in every tone; and 
at this mopieut it is playing softly, I’olliug 
swelling music up to the chancel, over the 
aleepingSundonfigures,—the praying knights, 
and the full-wigged, barons; up to the porch 
where I stand, with my dismal heart in my 
hand, looking in timorously. So it plays on, 
as with pipes of silver, and the moon streams 
in through the diamond panes, bringing with 
it to the floor the pale-s:iffrou tints ; bring¬ 
ing out very distinctly a figni'e that I seem 
to know pretty well, and which leans 'upon 
on# of the white tombs. A figure in full 
green velvet coat, and flowing periwig ; with 
bluish fingers nestling in among his lace 
frilling, and with smooth, placid cheeks. He 
leans against the tomb easily enough, and 
moonli^t from the old window comes 
through the straggling ivy and diamond 
panes, right upon wat star of his. All this 
while, fhe organ is playing away softly. He 
rises up at length, and walks round among 
the tconba storing before in a musing 
sort of fiuihion, 

Before the praying kDigh&, and the knights 
■on cushions, and tlm dames with frills; be¬ 
fore the men in flowing robes and wigs, the 
bishops, dignitaries, chancellors, and solduers, 
u^Cnn the great house had provided to the 
State; before the notile ladies of the house, 
the peerless beauties, who had intermarried 
with other great houses, whose commemo¬ 
rative tablets were there, fixed in the old 
grey vnlls—he stops, and reads the in¬ 
scription, those full smooth .cheeks of his 
relaxing complacently. It was gratifnng, 
no doubt, to read off that roll of nigh 
deeds and higher titles, all so gorgeou^y 
emblazoned. His race had not been un- 
worihyofthe first Baron Suudon. And so 
he gim pom one to the other, always with 
thatp&otdsiunile, the old Dutch organ still 
playing in the gallery. At last, he stmia, not 
two yards from me, and begins recining a 
fresh tayet, hewly let into tho wall, with two 
^usts over ht. Inereapon his eyes sparkle, 
his smooth efaeehs wrinKle up^ and his teeth 
nearly chatter ; stf that, from pure curiosity, 
Mtem out from gnder Ihe porch, and come 
aephr belund Mm. Then 1 read over his 


shoulder what was .writtw on the new 
tablet. i ‘ ' 

It said (and, by some of that saffr& light ' 
whiOh came tlirough the old diaiuouu panes, 
it might be fairly read), thatlhei’e lay the 
body of one Piers Simd<^ ^uie, with ^ hi* 
style, titles, and virtues, ano of Annie, his wife, 
umo has no style, title,Or virtues whatever; no 
descent nor dignity; no honours \ no family ; 
no pedigree. O, now I see at last with a 
horrible agitation at heart, and terribli'icoa-, 
viction of its truth, what has so moved the 
placid ancestor in the green-velvet coatl 
Now, do 1 begin to see witot that trembling^ 
fiugerj-at last withdrawn from the lace- 
ruffle—^is pointing at. Well might the smooth 
ancestor turn round at that sharp cry of 
giief, still pointing his trembling fiKer at 
that fatal blot upon his llne-^and mv ooo 
living glance of rage and hatred on n^’. 

With that despairing cry, aU things seemed 
to melt away; grey church, saffron moon¬ 
light, white sleeping figures on tombs, 
old window and diamond panes, and tlie 
soft music from the old Dutch organ. All 
things departed, except the first Baron Suu- 
dou, in his green velvet coat and star. ^ 

vni. 

Mr Lord Willoughby, as has been said 
before, lived mostly ui foreign parts, ooniiug 
home now and then for short spans. They 
have fine blood in Italy—princes by the 
hundred: so he usually k«pt to that villa 
of his on the Arno, where he was held in 
much esteem by the princes. My liord ^ 
Willoughby’s whole gospel la>in that little 
word, Blood. “ You and I,” he would s.ay to 
me, “ ore the only persons of oonditisu in the 
county ; the others are mere gut ter-bloods, 
and that fellow HackletSaeir })rime 
Don!” Fofhe hated that fellow Uacklelou 
froifi his soul. Ho was now over on one 
of his visits, but was to tarry some time, it 
was said : haring brought home a daughter 
and many retainers. 

My lord called over at Holm Hollies thatnext 
morning,' and was rejoiced to see me looking 
so well, and then fell off Into rambliug tdk 
about princes and marcheses and high things, 
and courts, and that villa of his on the Arno. 
AU which came acceptable eifough after that 
lo^ drought ^ such matters oger at the 
spick-and-span PaCfcifj. It was comforting 
to find myself in the atmosphere, of -a person 
of quality, and of such quality os my lord. 
Then rambling home to the ooun|y, “By the 
way,” he said, “you have bean with flackle- 
ton—prince of gottef-Moods 1 call him—I 
wished to speak to you about titat. Sit 
down, and don’t be dirturb^” 

What was this be^ning to portend} 

“ You know," continued ufjr lord, “-tiiat 1 
never could endure the Parvenu. 1 always , 
said he was a gutter^blood, and would do .a 
dirty thing. WeUl Wha^ do you suppose this 
digiufied wbrkifian, thtc'harqneted cu^ has 
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lieeii biujmth, w1ii]« eatertkining jou I Don't 
be dutwbed ; but I thougbt it riight to let 
youknoV-” 

“ Whal ? ” f said, ia much trouble. 

“Why buyitil' up ycp"incumbrauceB— 
cltanguig piacetf with yd«r creditors. 1 know 
he 1^ a haukeri^ aifter your acres. A 
rare plot, and worthy of a gutter-blood! ” • 

' I wasastounded. < ^ Are you sure 1 “ Xsaid. 
“ Can this be true ?" 

“ Sttky! ” continued my lord, “ he has 
a daughter, has he not'?—« fair seducing 
thing — placed well in the centre of his 
spider’s web. A better plot still. Don’t 
•^ou see it all now, my poor Mend ? ^urn 
of the mortgage screw with one hand; 
with the other, inducing xiaughter. Take your 
choice. aThat's the game ! ” 

^aiwas the game f So it was, aud blind 
I must^ave be^ not to have seen it long 
since. H^e was tlie secret of that interest 
in my affairs—that rummage among the tin 
boxes and p^ers, which T had so foolishly 
]n-ivileged. Here was the fruit of that laying 
bculs together of the two brothers, and of 
tliat cunning embassy of the Hooknose, and of 
his quiet suggestion for admixture of plebeian 
• blood. A low juggle, indeed, and most clumsy 
plot! 

For my lord threw out the broadest hint, 
for tli 0 confounding of it. 

“You imd I,” he said, again, “being the 
only true blood in the county^ should stand 
to one another, tf he shake bis deed in your 
face, don’t be afraid of him; there is one who 
will back you. This tender wench has not 
been angling fi>r you: you have not been 
committing yourself! Gracious ! Don’t tell 
me that !w 

1 was turning crimson, ami I thought I saw* 
a look of njRdBloh in my lord’s face. 


It. was not worth while setili^ himself right ; 
for, though ofhumblehirihfheiiad,his dignity 
as a man to look to. He had.been misjudged, 
bat would leave ^ to time. 

With that he rose and gathered together 
his papers. My heart smote me cruelly: it 
was acarcel> patriciaQ to ha^s spoken so to 
him. 

“ Give Mr. Sanson,” he said to his brother/ 
“ those p^ers.” then turning to lue, be said 
again: “ Sir, I leave all to time. You will, 
see your injustice one day.” With that he 
passed away from the room. 

“ 1 hand you the mortgage deeds,” Eoc^> 
nose said, “ pursuant to instructions.” 

“I know the price wanted for them,” 1 
answered scor&fully, and left the house. 


This was what I said to the, mushroom 
Baronet in the plainest terms ^e and his 
long-headed brother were together in the 
study^: 

“ Sir, you have liehaved unworthily—un¬ 
worthy of your station and the title you bear. 
But your scheme has failed. Do your worst. 
Ituiu me if you please: but not all your 
power will .bridK me to degrade my name 
and blood, ^ such an allian^” 

His pale cheek was BafhtSBd with colour, 
and his fingers trembled. Hooknose was 
smiling. 

“ Your ambassador,” I went on ^uite in a 
fury, “ did his work well this mornmg, striv-j 
ing ^ilfiff|y to depreciate this TOor faith of 
mme in noble blood, now the only estate left 
to me. But thank Heaven it has failed ! 
And hero, in the excess of my excitement, I 
clasped my hands together. Hooknose smiled 
again. ; 

The baronet’s cheek grew paler. He.j 
was nnprepared, he said huskily, for this, 
quite .unprepared But he unu^tood it. 


So had I thus cut away, all«that bound 
me to the baronet—cut away, too, what had 
bound me to his golden-hair^ daughter. I 
had passed from them with aristocracy 
colours streaming! Broud blue blood was 
triumphant. It had vindicated itself grandly. 
The plebeian dragon was grovelling in the 
dust. Yet my breast had a heavy weigltt 
on it all the while, from early morning un^-,' 
sundown ; heaviest, too, on waking at mid¬ 
night with weary vision of golden^^ir aud 
of the pale plebeian’s face and trembling 
fingers—with lurking suspioiem, too, that my 
nobility had asserted itself in something too 
rough and unmanly a fashion. 

When I was at home the week following, 
busily armnging matters, news was brought in 
that my Iiord Willoughby was coming up the 
I avenue. That purest of Corinthian blood was 
coming to pay me a visit. Hay, for that matter, 
aforesaid blood had come the day befoi'e, and 
the day before that ag.am, being seemingly very 
anxious to have ^ech of me. Such eager¬ 
ness was unaccountable to me. My* lord 
desired to know more of me ; as it was only 
fitting that two such noble stocks should be 
brought much together. His lordship waa». 
persou of awful consideration and extreme 
nicety in “mixing,” as it was called. 

Mj^lord was rejoiced to see me, wringing 
me very cordiidly by the hand. He mnst see 
more of me in future. By the way, he had 
something to tell me. And my lord took ouif 
a letter. 

“ 1 got this,” smd my lord, “three days ago 
from a noble relation in the Upper House. 
He tells me that your Barony is almost* 
secure ; but a little trouble and a word or 
tweafrom persons of interest—” 

My breath came and wen^ “You’, 
mea h 1— — " 1 asked, trembling. 

“ralBan,”said my lord, jocularly, * thSab, 
the thing only wants a little pushing. Oome 
to-morrow and dine, imd we can tidk it 
over. By ttm/^ay, you have not seen my 
daughter, Odostance, since iko came honiei ” 


What 
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notion of such a title borne by insolvency: i 
•wftb the Union Workhouse for its , family 
seat. 

■ Pooh, pooh! ” said my lord, the next 
day, in the drawing-room as we waited for 
dinner," whatls an incumbrance here or there 1 
We might push yon through that. jTbere 
are many with odd thousands to spare 
who would not grudga it to a young man 
starting life." 

Here entered the daughter, Constance: 
white-faced, but with ah air of true aristocracy 
^with a stately bearing as of a queen; 
Blood always makes itself so felt. Ibe 
poor saffron-haired damsel always came in, 
gently and timorously, as if uncertain what 
treatment she might encouutfr. Coiist^ce 
had a noble arch in her neck, as if she 
were bom to command. How gracious she 
was to nib all that night, as was also the 
noble lord lier father, I will not dwell on 
now. There were fresh particulars concern¬ 
ing the Barony. Nay, my lord had need only 
to Uf|| up his little huger and the thing was 
done. 

Poleaxe' was a botch. Leave it to my 
lord. But he would take leave ho say one 
thiu§: Young men of noble blood, stai*t- 
ing in life, should think of settling down, 
and of having ;done with wild oats. To one 
conclusion, however, he began to point with¬ 
out disguise; to his own pure-blooded, 
white-&ced daughter ; and, as to that matter 
of pressing mortgage and money difficulty, 
why, who would not have a pleasure in 
hewing on a yoimg man who had come to 
sum straits by no fault of his own? 

XI. 

I enxw into favour with the white-faced 
maid; and paid her court, all to that end 
which I thought iny lord, had hinted at. 1 
grew into favour with her: but it was a 
coldsuit: the very corpse of wooing. 
No blandishments of that piece of quality 
could warm it up. No, not in the least. I 
have written it down, that I had oast off 
violently all that bound me to the baronet 
and to his. All! 1 fear me all this while 
those golden threads are still drawing, *draw- 
Ing me gently back again. That pale 
saffrte-hair is in a fearful tangle about my 
heart! More weary, weary nights and heavy 
thoughts! 0 this nobility ! 


Bot how about Foredosure, Distress, and 
and tbeir attendant harpies, all this 
while : and specially about the strange n^'m I 
|||;1 been ipnt over to meet ? My lord 'muld 
TOd and wink strangely as I menti qned ^ais— 
would try uid turn off the matter ; nut never 
wholly denying participation. But, what led 
thsefellows over to the spick-and-span Fac- 
1 There was something always whisper- 
me that were was a certain mysterious 
betwtea the Factory family and 


that, staving off of OTuel.^-fnh Levari, and 
Company. t 

■ But again my lord winked aniy looked 
knowing—^would tell nothing—nof not a 
WDI^d. I 

" Come over to-motlow evening,” wrote xqy 
lord, " I have somethin^serions to spe^k of 
to you.” It needed not an (£di|)as to guess 
Vhat So it was incum*bent on me to 
set out at his bidding, even through that 
dark December evening, when there, were 
signs of a storm comiiw on. Bight ohmifhUy 
in olden days would I have ridden forth in 
another direction. But that was over now. 

Never was my lord in such cheerful., 
humsur. He was all points and pleasant 
turns; positively gay as a lark. Those 
shining Mse rows of teeth of his were always 
on view, and he was full of the^^eliest 
notions on human things generally. jHe tfes 
pleased to say he took great deligift in luy 
humour—which, to say the truth, was of the 
dismallest. His walnuts went cracking off 
under his aristocratic fingers to the music of 
his own happy quips and light talk. The 
noble white-faced lady, too, was fitted out 
gorgeously, and was filled with an overflowing 
graciousness and extra sweetness. , 

The walnuts went cracking on, and the 
light talk kept -pace with them. Strange to 
say, all tliat night long my lord made no 
allusion to that matter of blood—a word 
seldom five minutes absent from his talk. 

I recollect that, distinctly, and it struck mo 
at the time as being a curibus thing. 

The walnuts went cracking on. The talk 
fell round on my concerns. How pleasant 
a thing it would be, he said, if I could be set 
free and straight upon my lega No incum¬ 
brance, n’o mortgage, no risk of lia-sa, Fi- 
fa, and Company. Which te^M^e saim for 
a good loqg spell: then, turnii^ suddenly 
on me, ho would know had I been thinking 
of the way I was in ? 

To which I replied (in an absent fashion, 
for I was thinking of other things),' that I 
had been thinking of it deeply, but could see 
no mode of extrication beyoud one. At this 
beginning of business talk, Constance rose 
and retired. 

"Pah!"saidmy lor^ with all the teeth 
on view at once. " 1 will heto your thoughts 
for you. Between peihons m our high rank^ 
and especidlv ^^ti-W een paraons our rela-, 
tive ages, there sn^d w no beating about 
the bus}). I have not had my eyes shut all 
this whila No, no !" 

Crack went a walnut a^n, and his head, 
went back upon his showder to aurvey ma 
with his knowing look. Then my lord went 
on to say, over again, that he had not had his 
eyes shut all that while—that he had seen . 
what had been, jfpifig onjr*tha^ we had;, 
managed it clevenj^ vey cleverly, very' 
cleveriy indeed-^in ehort, I should be setfit'ee 
and dear to start with: there shoidd not be 
so mneh as a pouud^ bullying against me. To. 
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all of D^ich r could only luu^er that I was I 
very grJfeful to him for ail his gooduess—the 
usual Boc^ in short 

But my lord'had not done yet tOiero was 
something to add which seemed very hard to i 
make its way out “You see,” saia he, still I 
smiling so pleasantly^ *' whid; a fine position 
this will be for yon. Young meu are not aoi 
started every day. Constanoe, too, so amiable 
and good ! likes you, on my soul I believe 
to distHsction! Bear in nund, too,” my lord 
added hastily, “that you may have the 
barony within a month from this date. My 
honour as a nobleman you may! ” 

• My lord’s lips were all this while ope^iiug 
and shotting nervously. 

“By the way,” he went on hastily, “I 
should ^ you-^for between us persons of 
raijc aifl so intimate there should be no 
conceali^nts—and a youui; man in your 
position mould not be too thin skinned—” 

Here he stopped to pick oat a waluitt. 

“ Not too thin skinned, I say.” 

Wliat was he driving at? 

'• You see, my dear Sundon, we are all 
frail creatures, even the best of us, at one 
time of our lives. Young men will be yomig 
tuen to tlie end of the world. Yes, we will 
have that bai’ony for you. My wife, poor 
soul (you never knew her) died long since— 
long before Constance up-stairs was born.” 

“ What,” said I rising up, “ do you tell me 
that-”' 

“Precisely,” saici my lord, showing his 
white teeth, “you understand me 1 see. But 
the barony recollect! " 

I could not bglleve what I heai*d, but he 
spoke even more plainly. I lost all self* 
command. • To think me capable of being 
boi'glit with such a lure. It maddened me. 
1 struck hianacrosa his white-toothed mouth 
with my hand. Then rushed froinatlie house. 
The night was dark and stormy, and I scarcely 
knew the road. But I could not rest until 1 
was free of that liateful place. The wind 
howled, and there were great dro]» of rain 
falling at intervals. I scarcely heeded them. 
The bitter feeling that my faith in the pure 
honour of aristocracy was too cruelly shaken 
to feel aught else. 

All this, OB I struggled through the storm 
along tfae'uigh road to Holm Hollies. 


what safeguard had ther&,.S»^ against my 
going astray in anotherT There was the 
pale face of the baronet now visiting me re> 
proachfully. All wae perplexity—^ dark¬ 
ness. AU had comf of the promptings of 
that specious wdl^'lm'n, villiun, and who 
should tell how, mupb of truth or false¬ 
hood lay mixhd together! And ahe of tlm 
golden Mir! despised, abandoned — cast 
from me like a •weed of her own awMt 
garden. O fpcd 1 fool) noble blooded, ari^ 
toeratio, deluded fool! ' , 

But it waS' not too )ate- There were 
Boundsas of wheels appfoaohiug—the carriage 


that was to have taken me home, going 
for me to Lord Willonghby’s, Nothing could 
be so opportune. 


It was not more than ten o’clock when I 
drove up to the Villa Reahi. _ The unex¬ 
pected visitant made his way in and told 
his tale to the quiet barourt and to the 
golden-haired. It all came out •as I bad 
thought. Noble blood and aristocracy had 
descended even to imposture and to telling'of 
low lies. It was the baronet, indeed, who 
had I'eceived the strange men and eent them 
away satisfied. ' “ I told you,” he said, in his. 
gentle way, “ I would leave it all to time,” 
Later on, wlfth I had asked and found for-' 
giveness for that cruel misjudgiug of mine, 
both from him and from the golden-haired ; 
—when I was striving to win my way back 
to that old footing I well .nigh hopelessly 
lost—be said to me in his old, quiet, melan¬ 
choly way, “1 have never had thoughts of 
lifting my poor child into a station above her 
own. Since coiping to riches, this is whaf I 
I'Rve laid out for lier and for me. 1 do not 
believe in that bettering of one’s condition by 
a lofty marriage. Wc shall all do best in that ■ 
walk wherein we have been placed. And so, 
at that season when you were so harshly 
judging of u.s, it was my firm resolve never to 
sanction such an alliance as you were then 
seeking. In tins humble creed I’ have 
lu'onght her up; and she holds to it as 
firmly as 1 do now. In this humble creed I 
hope to live and die. We have our little 
plebeian honour to hold by, as well as the 
nobler classes. Therefore, air, we will never 
come back again to this subject.” 

■ These weias the words of the Baronet; 
every one of wliich dealt a sharp pang. O! . 
the golden-haii-ed Vas gone from me' for 
ever! * 

And so it is left to me to drag on a 
life of bitter sorrow and vain yearuiuga. 
Yearnings after what my own wild folly Wm 
taken from me. If nothing else, it has been 
a school of bitter teaching. 

Whether, in course of time, which works 
great marvels, the goldeu-haired will ever 
be given to me again, is yet in a deep cloud. 
So I drag on my weary life with some light 
figment of liope before me. I look to the 
future. My faith in the past is broken utterly. 

WATER MUSIC. 

’■wM in Bummer-^gWrinni tummer— 
jjFar faevond the Bwoky town. * 
a lung day’s ramble 

Tbrougirthe feni and blooming brnnUs, 

Needing rest, 1 eat me down. 

Beetling crags hung high above me, 

. Ever iookiog grandly rude; 

&iU there was, some trace of tniilnosB. ^ 

In this scene to weird : its wildness 
Might be souglit for solitude. < ^ 
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Birdi and flowera, bong and beauty, ■ 

Seem’d tbia rugged realm to ftll; 

That whieh traa mf aoul’i entmiiciag 
Was the mutiie and the glancing ' 

Of a rock-bom fdothlng rill, 
liingeni^ there, J aiat deliglited, , 

Muelng bn the dafa gone bf» 

Watching iti^biight ^>ra}'-pcarla sprinklad, 
Erery eilrery tone tbot tinkled 
Touch’d aome chord of memtyy. 

'Tnaa aa if tweet apiritivoicea 
Threw a ajKsIl around me there: 

Vow, in lighteat notea al gladneM, 

Kow, in deeper tonea of sadncei, 

W^ng whiapera to my ear. 

Jdemory, hope, imagination, 

Seem’d to have uaurp’d my will; 

.And my thoughta kept on a-diiaming 
Till the bright atara were a-gleauing 
Tojthe ipuaic of the rill. ' 

What aNrorld of atrange reflectiona 
Game upon me then unaooght 1 
.Strange, that sounds ahonkl find reaponset— 
Where c’ei> mybtery ensconcea— 

’ In the corridors of timught! 

Then emotions were awaken’d, 

. hlaking my hjtort wildly ihriU, 

Aa I Hnget’d there and listen'd. 

Whilst'Ae dev aiunad me glisten’d, 

To the mnsic of the rill. 


STEPHEN GIBARD, THE MONEY 
MAKER 

ABotrr the year Beventeen hundred and 
fifty, in the environs of Bordeaux, in France, 
there lived an old Bea-captaii\, named Pierre 
Girard, with Madame Larfargue, his wife. 
They had already four children,—no matter 
whether male or female, for tliey lived and 
died in the obscurity in which they were born., 
But in tihe year seventeen hundred and fifty, 
on the twenty-first of Hay, another child 
camp into the world—a boy, named Stephen 
Girard. 

Up to the age of ten or twelve, there 
is W record of the life and progress of 
this boy. At that time he was found, with 
one eye, embarked as a cabin-boy, •with 
no other acquirements than an in^rfeet 
knowled;^ of the elements of reading and 
writing, on board a vessel bound for the 
Wes^ Indies. His one eye was made the 
snMect of ridicule amongst his companions, 
ana his temper was thus early soivred for 
life. With this physical deformity, without 
ft-iends, patronage, or money, he was thrown 
upon the world. 

He did not remain long in the West 
Indies, but bound himself apprenti^ to 
a jhiparlster, in whose service be/first 
M%)ot iq the port of New Yffldrgabont 
jKe year'seventeen hundred ancTs^y-fbnr. 
rMoroae as Ste|dien Girard was, he gained 
the confidenee of hie employer, and he was 
made mate of the vessel in -which he saileil, 
.itetl afterwardi captdn, when bis master 
left , the sea. aHe voyaged eeveral, times I 

* . (ilS,. 


BUccssafuUy io.s^d froniNe’w Orleans.* In 
thn position he began to ao«unula.te 
means, and'to trade on his own aoi^ant, and 
he soon became part owner of the ship and 
eaigo, whi(h hs copiniandAdi A large gap 
in the minute pro^^,of his history nqw 
occurs, but in BeyeBteenlinndred and sixty- 
nine -We find hmi an obscufo, plodding, quiet, 
thrifty trader in Water Street, Philadelphia. 

At this period be took a liking to one 
Mary, or Fdty laim, the daughter o^nn old 
ship-canUcer, who lived in a wat«r-siae honse 
down amongst the vessels that traded to 
that city. The girl was plain, but cOmely, 
and employed as a domestic .servant in t. 
neigtibouving family. Stephen Gi^d does 
not appear ^ liavo been looked upon with 
favour by th*e parents of the gml. for they 
forl>ade him the house for some tin% They 
were eventually married, but the nliion was 
not a happy one. She was' ueglectfSil of her 
duty: he was morose and austere. One child 
was born, which died. At length he applied 
to the legislatnre of Pennsylvania for a 
divorce, and obtained it 

He still continued to rent the small honse 
in Water Street, to which he had taken his 
wife when they were married, and he indusi 
triousiy pursued his combined occupations 
of sea-captain,' shipowner, and merchant 
Ahont this time he entered into partner¬ 
ship with one Isaac Hazlehursi, of Philadel¬ 
phia, and purchased two vessels in which to 
tratle to the Island of Saint Domingo. The 
brigs were captured by British roen-of-war, 
and sent to Jamaica; a misfortune which 
dissolved the slmrt partnership. There 
ip another gap in the st6ry of Stephen 
Girard, extending from seventeen hundred 
and seventy-two, to seventeen hundred .and 
seventy-six. It is probable thelj^during this 
time he continued his old business, trading 
os shipmaster and merchant to New Orleans 
and Saint Domingo. 

The war put an eudi to the sea enterprises 
of Stephen Girard, and he was compelled to 
turn hU attention to the landL 

He opened a.small syoeery store in Water 
Street, .joined with a bottling establishment, 
where he worked hard with bis own habda at 
the occupation of bottling claret and cider. 
About the year seventeqp hundred and 
seventy-seven, the alkwd'approach of 
the British to M?hi ladeIpya- fte ft>urchased a 
small tract of Is^ from Ids tenner partner, 
Mr. Hazlehurat, on which ^cre was a house, to 
which he removed his Imsinees; employing 
his time, early and late, in preniu'ii^ claret 
and cider for the market, and selling them at 
a Jatge profit to the American army, en¬ 
camped near his reaidknee. Here he remmned 
nAtU seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, 
Bometimea'maklag a voyage in a boat as * 
water-pedlar to .Philadel^ia, to tkaposo of - 
his tyarea Hw jwpsarance was not much 
in his &vour. His skin.: was idark and 
dingy; his tern t^aS*short s^-^Mok; he 
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■ma conrse, rough, vulgar, and pngainlj j and power of ttie one-eyed oapitaliat, who com- 
hia oie eye glared oxulnouBly upon his menced ihe building of those large ships 
— TT. —i i r . . _ i eogaged In the Iraoh with Clana and(M- 


rteady energy of nn Iron wilL That object fearful pestilence broke out In the City of 
was; to make mon^. Philadelphia. The yellow fever left whole 

When Hiiladdpliia,waB evaouated by the streets tenaulless; the hearse was the vehicle 
British in seventeen hundred and seventy- most frequently seen in the streets; those 
nine, Stephen Girard , was again found in who wore the badge of monmirfg, on their 
Wato^ Street, this time occupying a range of arms, were avoided even by their friends; and 
frame stores upon the east-side. He was no the fumes of tobacco and camphor filled every 
more than twrenty-nine y^is of age, but so house ki the city. While the pestilence was 
plain, graye, and repulsive in appearance, that at its height, a [square repulsive man boldly 
Tie w ,18 known as.“Old Girard.*’ His business entered one of the most crowded hosintals, 
could not have been veiy prosperous at this and bore out in his arms a victim in the Isstf 
period,coBsideringthedisturbedanddepressed saflTron-coloured stage of the disease. Tor 
state oUhe country. He was quietly hiding days and weeks, this man continued to mr- 
hv tinf. His store was well-iilled with old form the same terrible office ofsattenqing 
blocks,'sails, pieces of cordite, and other upon the, sick and dying, discllargine the . 
materiall useful for ship-building. most paiuful and danprous duties of the. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty, .Stephen lowest servant in the place. This fepulsive- 
Girard ^ again commenced the New Orleans looking Samaritan was Stephen Girard, with 
and Saint Domingo trade. In two yeai-a he his strong will, his bodily energy, his btput 
had progressed so far as to be able to heart, and his one eye. The hard, griping 
piirt hiise a ten years’ lease, with renewal, of trader was not so selfish after all. When all ' 
a range of brick and frame .stores, one of the paid attendants, all the visitors of the 
‘which be occupied himself. The rents were poor were either dead, dying, or had fled ; 
low at the time, and the purchase very when no offers of money would purchase that 
advnntageous—^perhaps the turning point in labour which was required for the re-organi- 
his fortunes. s.ation of tlie iiest-house hospital at Bush 

In seventeen hundred and eighty, his wife, Hill; two men nobly volunteered for the 
MaiyGirardjfromwhomhehadbeendivorced, forlorn task—Stephen Girard and Peter 
w.as admitted an, insane patient into the Helm. On the afternoon of the same day on 
PennsylvanLa Hospital. Here she reniaiued which he offered his services, Stephen Girard, 
shut up, twenty-five years .and one month, a merchant of growing wealth and influence, 
while her hus^nd was busily pursuing his a foreigner with no ties of countiy between 
one oliject in the wqrld; iit last she died in liim and the afllicted city, entered upon his 
Hie year eighteen hundred and fifteen. On dangerous task witli all the perseverance and 
bfiiig told of her death,‘Stephen Girard decision of his character. He soon established 
selected hewburial-plqce, and requested that order and cleanlin^s; provided accomrn^- - 
ho .siionid be called as soon as all the arrange- tioiis, and procured supplies j and, for sixty 
meats tor her funeral were completed, ^he days continued to discharge his dutids at 
was buried in the manner of the Pj-iends. Her the hospital, 

husband was there, glaring with his one In eighteen hundred and twelve, Stephen 
te.srless eye, silent and nnmoved ; after Girard, the one-eyed cabin boy of Bordeaux, 
taking one short look at the remains, he purchased the baukiug premises of the old 
departe<l,saying, “allis well.” He returned Bank of the tJnited States (whose charter 
home, and began to give lai^ely to the lood was nbt renewed), and started the Girard 


charities and hospitals from this day. 


Bank: a large private establishment, which 


A circumstance occurred at this period not only conferred advantages upon the 
which naftiterially* aided Stephen Girard in community greater than the State institu- 
his cherish^ determination. . He was en- tion upon which it was founded, bnt^ while 
gaged in the West Indiaj^tif—particularly the public credit was shaken, and the Goveru- 
m the Island of Saint Domingo—and at nieiit finances were exhausted by war, the 
the moment of the well-known outbreak oi Girard Bank could command large subscrip- 
the slaves, he had two vessels lying off tions of loans, and put itself in the position of 
the port. The affrighted planters inslied the Principal creditor of the countiy. In 
to the docks, and deposited their most eiuliwen hundred and, fourteen Gward sub- 


to the docks, and deposited their most eigiit 
valuable treasures in those ships for safety, scrib 
returning to secure more, • They were nearly from 


i Anncipa 
liven hui 
ib^igihe^v 


hundred and, fourteen Gward aub- 
e whole of a large Government loan 
Sictie motives, and, in eighteen 


all, with their familie.s, massacred. Stephen hundred and seventeen, he contributed,, by 
Girard advertised liberally for the owners to His unshaken credit aud undiminished funds, 
the property, but very few claimants ever ap- to bring aboilt the resumption of Specie jiay- 
peaied, «mi !t was tranc^rted to Fhiladel- menta. In eighteen hundred ttud tiurty-Kina 
jiliia to swell tbq store, and increase the i his.operations were so exleufgve,; ,thai when 
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thA^coiiuta’y was placed ia extreme embar* 
rassuieul. from tne scarcity of money, by 
reasuu of the balance of trade being a^inst 
it, lie was enabled, by a single transaction 
with an eminent English firm, to turn me 
exchanges, and cause specie lo flow into the 
States. 

Stephen Girard began his remarkable 
trailing career with one object, which he 
steadily kept in view all his long life— 
the making of money for the power 
it conferred. He was content, at starting, 
with the small proflts of the retail trader, 
willing to labour in any'capacity to make 
those profits s'ecure. lie practised the most 
liffid personal economy ; he resisted all the 
allurements of pleasure ; he*exacted the 
last farthing that was due to him; and he 
paid the lapt farthing that he owed. He took 
every advantage which the law allowed hiE|^ 
in resisting a mim; he used men just so far 
os tl^ would accomplish his purpose; he 
paid hiB servants no more than the market 
price ) vrheu a faithful ciishicr died, he exhi¬ 
bited the utmost indifiereuce, making no 
, provision for his family, and uttering no 
sentiment of regret for his loss. He would 
higgle for a penny with a huckster in 
the streets: he would deny the watchman at 
his bank, the customary Christmas present of 
a great-coat. To add to his singular and 
deficient character, he was deaf in one ear, 
could only speak inoken English, never con¬ 
versed upon anjithiug but business, and wore 
the same old coat, cut in the French style, for 
five years together. An old ricketty chair, 
remai'kable for its age, and marked with the 
initials “ S. G.” drawn by a faded horse, was 
used when he rode about the city. He had 
no sense of hospitality, no friend to shared 
his house or his table. He was deferential in 
appearance, to rank and fatnily. Violent and 
passionate; only to one man—an old and 
fiiithful clerk named Eobergot His theolo- 
. gical opinions were heterodox in the extreme, 
and he loved to name his ^leudid vessels 
after Voltaire and Bousseau. He was devoted 
to the improvement of his adopted city and 
country: he was a determined foUovjier of 
ostentatious charity. Ko man ever applied 


to him for a large pnbUc grant in vain, while 
the starving beggar -was invariablfi sent 
from his mte. , Hr steadily roaef every 
morning the and nneeasiog labour 
was the daily wor^P of his life. 

Thus he- attained 'Mb eighty-second yeai;. 
In eighteen hundred am thirty, he ,hnd 
nearly lost the sight of his one eye, and 
ilsed to be seen gropii^ about his bank, dis¬ 
regarding every oflter ofassistance. Crossing 
one of the Philadelphian roads, h^was 
knocked down by a passing waggon, lira face 
was braised, and his right ear was nearly cut 
off. His one eye, which before opened slightly, 
was now entirely closed; be gradually wastedk 
away,* and his health demined. On the 
twenty-sixth of December, Stephen Girard 
expired in a back room, on the third floor of his 
house, in Water-street, Thilad«lphia,leaving 
the bulk of his large fortune, upwaqis of a 
million sterling, to found charities/^ and to 
benefit the city and the country in which 
he had acquired it. 

He left bis monument, in the ‘‘Girard 
Cottage; ” that marble-roofed palace for 
the education and protection of the orphau 
children of the poor, wh icli stands, the most) >er- 
fect model of architecture in the New World,, 
high above the buildings of Philadelphia, 
visible from every eminence of the surround¬ 
ing country. Everydetail of the external and 
internal arrangement of this Orphan College 
was set forth clearly and carefully iu his will; 
showing that the design ufion wiiioh he had 
lavished the mass uf his wealth, was not the 
hastily-developed fancy of a few hours or 
days, but was the heart-cherished, silent 
project of his whole life. ‘ 
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-MY LADY LUDLOW. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. * 

I AM an old womnn now, and tliiu;;;s are 
, very dj^ereut to what they wctc in my 
ycAitfi. prheu we, who travelled, travelled in 
coaclie3,^uiirryiug sia inside, and making a 
two dayr journey out of what people now go 
over in a couple of hours with a whiz/ and a 
dash, and a screaming whistle, enough todeafen 
one. Then letters c.aiuo in but three times a 
week; indeed, in some jilaces in Scotland 
where 1 have stayed when I was a girl, the 
})Ost Ciuue in but once a mouth;—but letters 
•were letters then ; and we made great prizes 
of them, and read them and studied them 
like books. Now the post comes rattling in 
twice a day, bjiuging short jerky notes, some 
without beginning or end, but just a little 
sharp sentence, which well-bred folk would 
think too abrupt V) be spoken. Well, well 1 
they may all be improvements,—I dare say 
tliey are; but you will never meet with a 
Lady Ludlow i^ these days. 

I will try and tell you about her. It is no 
story; it ‘tas neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. * 

]V!y fatliw was a poor clergyman with a 
large family. My mother was'al'ifeys said to 
have good blood in her veins; and when she 
wanted to ‘maintain her. position with the 
peo[ile she was thi'own among,—principally 
rich democratic manufacturere, all for liberty 
and the French lie volution,—she would put 
on a pair of ruffles, trimmed with real old 
Uiigliah point, very much darned to be sure, 
—but which could not be bought new for 
love or money, as the art of making it was 
lost yeats belbreS These ruffles showed, as 
she said, thft her ancestors !^d been Some¬ 
bodies, when tlie grand^'rtifflfs of the rich 
folk, who now looked dowu upon her, had 
been Nobodies,—if, indeed, they had any 
grandfathers at alL I don’t know whether 
any one out of our own family ever noticed 
these ruffles,—but we were all taught as 
children to feel rather proud when my mother 
put them on, and to hold up our heads os 
became the descendants of the lady who bad 
first possessed the lace. Not but what my 
dear father often told us that pride was a 
gi-eat sia; V® V®*'® newr allowed to be' 
proud of anylhing but my mother's ruffles;! 


and she was so innocently happy when she 
jmfc them oii,—often, poor dear creature, to a 
very worn and thread-baro gown,—that I 
still think, even after all my experience df 
life, they were a blessing to the family. You 
wUl think that I am wandering away from 
my Ladv Ludlow. Not at all.* The lady 
who hail owned the lace, Ursula Haubury, 
was a common ancestress of both my mother 
and my Tjady Ludlow. And so it fell out, that 
when my poor father died, and my mothef A^as 
sorely pressed to know what to do with her 
nine children, and looked far and wide for 
signs of willingness to help, Lady Ludlow 
sent her a letter, jirufieriug aid and assist¬ 
ance. I see that letter now; a large sheet of 
thick yellow paper, with a straight brpad 
margin left on tho left-hand stdo of t^6 
delicate Italian writing,—writing which con- * 
taiued fiU’ more in the same space of paper 
than all the sloping, or masculine hand¬ 
writings of the present day. 'It was sealed with j 
a coat of arras,—a lozenge,—^for Lady Ludlow 
was a widow. My mother made us notice 
the motto, “ Foy et Loy,” and told us where | 
to look for the quarterings of the Hanbury 
arms before she opened the letter. Indeed, 

I think she was lather afraid of what the 
contents might be; for, as 1 have said, in her i 
anxiou.s love for her fatherless children,'she 
had written to many people upon whom, to 
tell truly, she had but little claim ; ai;^ i 

their cold, hard answers had many a time i 

made her cry, when she thought none of ns | 
were looking. I do not even know if she ! 
hod ei^r seen Lady Ludlow ; all I knew of 
her was that she was a very grand lady, 
whose grandmother had been half-sister to 
my mother’s great-grandmother; but of her 
character and circumstances l .had heard 
nothing, and I doubt if my mother was 
acquainted with them. 

I looked over my mother’s shoulder to 
read the letter; it began, Dear cousin 
MarAret Dawson,” and I think I felt hope¬ 
ful ikra the moment 1 saw tho» words. 

She %n^a to say,—stay, 1 think 1 can 
remembe^he very words; 

Df,ak Codsin Massauet Daitsom^—I have been' 
much grieved td hear of the lus$ }ou have lustiuiiod in 
the death of to good a hiiAl>aud, and lo eacellent a 
clergyman aa I have alwaya beaid tlat my late ooulia 
Kichard was esteemed to bo. • . ■ 
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53 ih«re!’’ 8 iiidi 9 y' moitiwr^la 5 ii^^ 0 r finger afterwards, wKen 1 «^9 .to know I^ady Lud- 
On tlte pasiiage, “read tW ftlond to the little low, Z saw that 8 be..iW 0 Bld hare done her 
ones. Let them h,ear how their father’s duty by ne, as helpless relations, hof erer we 
gdod report trasreUed far and wide, and haw migpit^ have rejseted h^r ’ kindns^,—hy a 
well he iaaptikan «f h/ on« wh(»n he never pr^eii^itioa .to Ohrist’s; Hospital 3or one of 
saw, CoDsjtN Bichard, how ptettily her mybrotliera . * “ 

ladyship writes! G-o on, Margaret!’’ She And this was hbw ^.came to know fUy 
wiped ner eyes as she spoke; and laid her Lady Ludlow.; 

finger on her lips, to still my little sister,* I remember well thf afternoon of my arrival 
Cecily, who, mot amdetetanding anything at Hahbory Court. .'Ber .ladyship had sent 
about the important letter, was Iwginuing to to meet me at the nearest, post-town Myduch 
talk and make a noise. the mail coach stopped. There waSr m old 


„ , a i., • ,. T . groom inquiring for me, the ostler said, if my 

Y«v^.iy you Me loft wHl. ume oWdren. I too ^ was Dtiwson-from Banbury Court, ho 
suonld hnvo'hau nine, if mine had all lived. I nave . , t e li _ .i. _ > Lt i. . j 

believed. I felt it rather, formidable; and 


none left but *Kudolph, tbe urgent Lord Ludlow. He 

is married, and lives, for tU most part, in I.ondou. Urst^bcgan to understand what was meaupy 
But I entertain si* young gcntlctromcn at my bouse among strangers, when I lost^ sight of 

at donningten, who are to me as daughters—.sswe the guard to whom my mother had rntrusted 
■that, perhaps, I KStrict them in certain iudiilgeticcs in nie. I Was perched up in a high {fig with a 
dress and'diet that might be befitting in young lailics hooJ to it, SUch as in those days wa^Ciillsd a 
■ef a Itigher ftmk, and of more probable wealth. These chair, and my companion was drivuig dclibo- 
young persons—all of condition, though not of means rafcdy tlirough the most pastoral ^country I 
—are my constant companions, and I strive to do my bad ever yet seen. By-aud-by we asceiidetl 
duty as a Christian'lady towards tliom. One of these ^ i^ng hill, and the man got,out and walked 
young gentlewomen died (at her own home, whither I sliould liavediked to 

she had gone upon a visit) last M.ay. B ill , ou do mo ^ but 1 .!id not 

TL i! knw how for I might do it; and, in fact. I 

place ID ipy household ? She is, as 1 make out, about , , , > , ^ i . i. i i j _ A 

iialeen yem of age. Site will find eempanious hero | ‘ “red n«t epf h to ask to be helped down the 

who are hula Hide older than herself. I dress my i deep steps of .the gig. We were at IftSt.rfv 

Tounf (Henflfl myself, and make each of them a email top,—on a Joilg, breezy,’ SWOf-piUg, lUren- 

aUowmnctf for pocketiroonev. They have but few closed piece of ground^ called, as I afterwards 

■opportuniUei for matriorany, as Oonniiigton is fur rp- learnt, a Chaco. The ^oom shipped, breathed, 

moved from any town. The clergyman is a deaf old patted liis horse, and then mounted again to 

■widower ; my agent is married ; and as for the neigh- my Side. 

houring formers, they are, of course,below the notiec “Are we iioar Himbiiry Court 1 *’ I askcd. 
of the young gentlewomen under my protection. Still, “Near' Why, Miss 1 we’ve .a .TOattor of 
if any young woman widics to mairy, and hat con- „„ » 

ducted herself to my satisfaction, I give her a wedding launched into ..conversation, we went 

uiniicr, ner clothes, auu her hoiisc^hucTi. And such uh ,.ii , e t t i i r *i 

remain with me to my death, will find a small com- Pretty glibly. 1 fancy he had been afraid 
.petoncy provided for them iu my will. I re-serve to f. beginning to speak to me, just^as I was to 
myself the option of paying their travelling expenses,-^ him; but lie gAl over his shyness with me 
didiking gadding tromcn, o® the one hand; on the sooner than 1 dhl mine with him. 1 let him 
•other, not wishing by too long absence from the family choose UiP subjects of-conversation, although 
home to weaken natural tics. ' very often I could not understand the points 

If my proposal pleases you and your daughter—or of interest in them ; for instance, ho talked 
rather,, if it pleases you, for I trust your daughter has | for more than a quarter of an hour of .a femoits 
been too well brought up to have a will in opposition j-ace which a certain dog-fos had given him, 
to yours—let mo know, dear cousin Margaret Dawson, ^bove thirty yeara before ; and 8{)oke of .all 
aud IwiUmake arrangements for meeting the young! thg covers and .tuma jnst 88 i£I knew them 
pnlW_oman at Cai.stock, which is the imirost point 

0 vt ■ 0 coao wi ring ci. wondej’ing what kind of.an animal a dog-fox 

Ms naother dropped the latter, and sate might be. 
eilout. , After -we left the Chat;e,,,filie road grew 

“I shallot know what to do without you, worse. No o|^ in ithese ..dByB„,who has not 
Margaret-.” seen the byo^NSi^ls of .fifty years; ago, can 

A.moment before, like a young untried girl imagine what tiiey were, we had to quarter, 
.as I was, 1 had been pleased at the notion of as Baudal called it. nearly all the w.ty 
fleeing a now place, and leading a new life, j along the deep-mtted, miry lanes; and the 
But .now,—my mother’s look of sorrcA.', and tremendous jolts I occaHonally met with 
the children’s cry of remonstrance : “Mjther! made my-seat in the gig so unsteady, that I 
•Z won’t go,*’ I said. could not look about moat all, I was so much 

“Nay! but yon had lietter.’MfMed she, 'Occu)Hed in holding-on. The road was too 
shying head. “Lady Ludlow has much,muddy for me to walk without dirtying 
poBrer. BhOiflaD help your brothers. It will ipryaelf more than I liked'to do, just before 
not.do to slight her offer.” iny'.first sight of my Lady Ludlow. But by- 

• , So we afloe.^d it, after much consultaiion. ,and-by, when we came to the Adds jn wliich 
"We wfli’e Tcwfifdfod,—sor so we thoiiglitf—‘for, the lane ended, I begged Bantial' to ielp me 
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down, as I saw tilit I cotild pick ay steps 
■amoD^ the pasture without toaking 
ayseir nuiit to be seen ; and Itandal, out of 
pity for |tiB edeamiug bprsj^ wearied with the 
hard struggle, thro^fa'the mod, thanked,me 
kindly, and helped me'down with a springing 
jump. ' 

Tne pastures fell gradually down to the‘ 
lower land, shut in oa*either side by rows of, 
high elms, as if there had been a wide grand | 
ave«|ie liere in former times. Down the 
gra^ gorge #e went, keeing the sun-set sky 
at the end of the shadowed descent. Sud¬ 
denly we came to a long flight of steps. 

• “Jf you’ll run down there. Miss, f’ll go 
ronnd'and meet you, and then you’d belter j 
mount again, for my lady will like to sec 
you drive up to the house.” 

“ Ar#w6 near the house ? ” aaid I, suddenly 
cheeked by the idea. 

" J^ovip there, Mias! ” re]died he, pointing 
with his whip to Certain stacks of twisted 
chimneys rising out of a group of trees, 
in deep shadow against the criinsun light, 
and which lay just beyond a great square 
lawn at the base of the steep slope of a 
hundred yards, on the edge of which we 
, stood. 

I went down the steps quietly enough. I 
met Handal and the gig at the bottom ; and, 
failing into a side roail to the left, we drove j 
sedately round, through tlie gateway, andj 
into the great court in front of the house. | 

'riie road by which wo Mtd come lay right! 
at ihe back. • j 

H.anbury Court is a vast red-brick house ; 
at leait, it is cased in part witli red^Srick ; 
and tlie gale-hSiise, and walls about tlie place' 
are of .brick,—with stone facings at every 
corner, alid door, and window, such as you 
sec at Hampton Court. Af the back are the’ 
gables, anlf arched doorways, and stone inul- 
lions, which show (so Lady Lutltow used to 
tell us) that it was once a priory. There was 
a prior’s parlour, I know; only we called it 
Mrs. Medlicott’s room; and there was a' 
tithe barn as big as a church, and rows of, 
fiah-jionds, all got ready for the monks’ 
fasting-days is cud time. But all this f did 
not see till afterwards, I hardly noticed,; 
this first night,the great Virginian Creeper, 
(said to have been the firat planted in England i 
by one" of my lady’s aneeators) that half- 
covered tha front of the hpijise. As I had 
been unwilling to leav^ th'e guard of the 
coach, so did I now feel unwilling to leave 
Raftdal, a known friend of three hours. But 
there was no help for it; in I must go; past 
the grand-looking old gentleman holding the 
door open for me, on into the great hall on 
the right hand, into which the sun’s last rays: 
were -sending in glorious red light,—-thej 
gentleman was now w-alking before me,—up 
a step on to the dais, as I afterwanls Isarii^' 
tbat it was called,—tlien again to the left,' 
through a yeries of sitting-rooms, opening, 
one out of snofrher, ^aHr all of .them looking 


into a 

twilight, viui th» bloom of^fiwver*' TV® ^ 
went up four otsps out of the Iwlt of these 
room% and then my guide Ufted <^^.lieaf 7 
silk eortain, and I was in .thoTkoMBM.i^'di^ 
Lady Ludlow. . 

She WAS very small of statore, ffiud vWgr, 
u]might. She wore a grest lace cap, neai^ 
half her own height, X should think, that 
went round her head (caps which tied undet 
the chin, and which we called mofi% came jh 
later, and my lady held them in great con¬ 
tempt, saying, people might as well come 
down in their nightcaps). In front of my 
laily’s cap was a great bow of white satin 
ribbon; and a broad band of the same ribbon 
was tied tight ground her head, and served to 
keep the cap striught. She had 4 fine Indian 
muslin shawl folded over her shoulders aud 
across her ohest, and an a/iron of Ate same ; 
a black silk mode gown, made* with short 
sleeves and rutfics, and with the tail thereof 
pulled through the pocket-hole, so as to 
shorten it to a useful length ; beneath it she 
wore, as I could plainly see, a .qiiilted 
lavender satin petticoat. Her hair was 
snowy white, but 1 hardly saw.it, it was so 
covered with her cap; her akin, evui at her 
age, was waxen in texture and tint, her eyes 
were large and dark blue, and must have 
been her great beauty when she was yottng, 
for there was nothing particular, as far as X 
can remember, either in mouth or nose. She 
had a great gold-headed stick by her chair; 
but I think it was more as a mark of state 
and dignity than for use; for she had as 
light aud brisk a step when she chose as any 
girl of fifteen, and, in her private early 
walk of meditation in the mornings, would 
go as swiftly from garden alley to garden 
alley as any one of us. 

She was standing up when I went- jn. I , 
droppwi ray curtsey at the door, which my 
mother had always taught me as a pirt of 
good maimers, ami went up instinctively to 
my lady. She did not put out her houd, 
but raised herself a little oh tiptoe, aud kissed 
me on both cheeks. 

“ You ai'e cold, my child. You shall have 
a dislf of tea with me.” She rang .ii little 
band-bell on the table by her, anil her 
waiting-maid came in from a small ante¬ 
room ; and, as if all had l>een ^^pared, and 
was waiting my arrival, hrohghl'.ymh her a 
small cliina-servke with tea iieiiidy made, 
and a plate of delicately cut bread and butter, 
every morsel of which I could have eaten, 
and been none the better for it, so hungry 
wasfc after my long ride. The waiting-maid 
tool! off luy cloak, and I sate d(®vn, sorely ' • 
alarl^ML^ i'kQ silence, the hushed foot-falls 
of the snBRued maideu over the thick carpet, 
and the soft voice and clear proimnoiation of 
myLadyLudlow. Myteaspoon fellagainstmy 
cup with a sharp noise, that seemed so out of 
.plaee and season that I blnsliedf^eeidy.' My 
iady caught my eye :wit4 iers,—.biM keen 
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ware those dark Uue ^es of her 

'jldjrilhip’s: 

“ Yoitr hands are reiy ooM, my dear ; take 
off those gloves (I wore thick serviceable doe- 
ekin^ and had been too Shy to take them offj 
unbidden), m>d let me try and warm them— | 
the evenings are very chuly.” And she held 
my great red hands in hers,—soft, warm, 
white, ringdadeu. Looking at last a little 
Sristfully/uto my face, she said —“ Poor child! 
And you’re the eldest of nine! I had a; 
daughter who would have been just your' 
age; but 1 cannot fancy her tbe eldest of 
nine.” Then came a pause of silence; and 
then she rang her bell, and desired her 
waiting-maid, Adams, to show me to my 
room. c 

It was so small that I think it must have 
been a cell. The walls were wiiitewashed 
stone ; tb^ bed was of white dimity. There 
was a small piece of red stair-carpet on each 
side of the bed, and two chairs. In a closet 
adjoining wore my washstaud and toilet- 
table. There vras a text of scripture jxiiuled 
on tlio wall right opposite to my bed ; and 
below hung a print, common eiiongli in 
. those days, of King George and (Juoe6 Cliar- 
lotto, with all their numerous children, down 
to the little Princess Amelia in a go-cart. 
On each side hung a suiali portrait, also 
engraved ; on the left, it was Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, ou the other, Marie-Antoinette. On 
the chimney-piece there was a tindei^box 
and a prayer-book. 1 do not remember any¬ 
thing else in tbe room. Indeed, in those 
days people did not dream of writing-tables, 
and inkstands, and porll'olios, and easy chairs, 
and what not. We were taught to go into 
our bedrooms fur the purposes of dressing, 
and sleeping, and praying. 

Presently 1 was summoned to supper. T 
followed tbe young lady who had been sent to 
cal) me, down the wide shallow stairs, into 
the great hall, through which I had first 
passed on my way to my Lady Ludlow’s 
room. There were four other young gentle¬ 
women, all standing, and all silent, who curt¬ 
seyed to me when 1 fii-st came in. They were 
dressed iit a kind of uniform; muslin caps 
bound round their heads with blue ribbons, 
plain muslin hamlkercliicfs, lawn aprons, and 
.dralAioIoared stuff gowms. They were all 
gathered together at a little distance from 
the table, on which were placed a couple of 
cold chickens, a salad, and a fruit-tart. On 
the dais there was a smaller rouml tattle,-ou 
which stood a silver jng idled with milk, and 
'a small roll. Near that was set a carved 
d^air, with a countess’s coronet surmorutiug 
- Jiie .ba£k of it. 1 thought that soty-^ one 
* might have spoken to me ; but Alar were 
ebr» atsd I was shy; or else there was some 
otnw reason; but, indeed, almost the minute 
after I had come in to the hall by the dour at 
tbe lower end, her ladyship entered by the 
^dour opening %pott the dais; whereupon we 
, l|dl curtaeyea wery low } I, because I saw the 


others do it. She stood, abd looked at m 
for a moment. ... I 

“Young gentlewomen,’’saidjshe, “milke Mar¬ 
garet Dawson welcome among -you jjf and they 
treated me with the kind pditeness due to a 
stranger, but still without any talking beyond 
what was required for -the purposes of the 
meal. After it was over, and grace was said 
‘ by one of our party, my laHy rang her hand¬ 
bell, and tlie servants came in and cle.ariMl 
away the supper things; then they flight 
in a portable reading-desk, which was placed 
on the dais, and, the whole bonsehcld troop¬ 
ing in, my lady called to one of my companions 
to come up and read the Psalms and Lessoiv- 
for the day. I remember thinking,how afraid 
I should have been had 1 been in her ]>lac'^.. 
There were no prayers. My lady thought it 
sclnsinatic to tkave any prayers ^ceptiug 
those in tlie pi-ayer-book; and would as sflou 
have preached a sermon herself in Nie parish 
church, .as have allowed any one not a deacDU 
at the least to read prayers in a private 
dwclliug-bouse. I am not sure that even 
then she would have approved of his reading 
them in an uuconsecrated place. 

She had been maid of honour to Queen 
Charlotte : a ITanbury of that olii stock th;ij 
flourislied iu the days of the Phuitageuets, 
and heiress of all tbe laud that remained lo> 
the family of the great estates whie^ hud 
once si retched into four separate counties. 
IJanbury Court was hei-s by fight. SJie h;id 
married liOrd Ludlow, and had lived fur luaiiy 
years at his various seats,‘and away fr»»m her 
auce.stral iioine. She had lost all her childi'eu 
but one, and most of them had died at tlieso 
houses of Lord Ludlow’s; tiud, I dare say, 
that gave my lady a dista.ste to the places, 
and a longing to come Ixick tS" llatibniy 
Court, where she had been so happy as a girl. 
1 imagine her girlhood had been xhe liappic t 
time of her life; for, now I think of it, nio-t 
of her opinions, when I know her in later life, 
were singular enough then, but had been 
universally prevalent tifty years before. For 
instance, while I lived at Haubnry’ Court, tlie 
cry for, education was beginning to come up ; 
Mr. Itoikes had set up his Sunday Schools ; 
and some clergymen were idl for teaching 
writing and arithmetic, as well as reading. 
My Lady would have none of this; it was 
levelling and i-evolntionary, she said. When 
a youDw woiqjn came to be hired, my lady 
would have her ip, and see if she liked her 
looks and her dress, and question her abunb 
her family. Her ladyship laid great stress 
upon this latter point, saying that a girl who 
did not warm up when any interest or curio¬ 
sity was expressed about her mother, or the 
“ baby” (if there was one), wias not likely to 
make a good servant. Then she would: make 
her put out her feet, to see if they were well 
and neatly shod. Then she would bid her say 
the Lord’s Prayer, and tbe Creed. Then she 
inquired if she could write. IfMe could, and 
she had liked oU thqt had g^e belbre, her 
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face sank. It « . great disappointment, 

for it an all bnt inviolable role with her 
never to engage a servant who conld write. 
But I have kno^n Her liuljship break through 
it, altlioujni infpath coses hi which she did so 
she pul the girl’s prinaiples to a further and 
uflusual test iu asking her to. repeat the ton 
coiuiilandnients. One pert young woman— 
and yet I was sorry for her too, only she, 
afterwards married a rich draper in Shvews- 
burj^rwlio had got through her trials pretty 
toIeroSly, considering she could write, spoilt 
all, by saying glibly, at the cud of tlie List 
coiniiiiindment, " Aii’t please j’our ladyship, I 
gait ciist atconuts.’’ 

“ Clo away, wench,” said niy lady in a hurry, 
" Yoii 're only fit for trade ; you will nof suit 
me lor a servant.” Tlie girl went away west-; 
fallen ; Ju a minute, however, my lady sent 
111 * after her to see liiat she had something to 
eat before leaving the liouso ; and, indeed, 
she sent Tor her once again, but it was only 
to give her a Bible, and to bid her b>'ware 
of French ju'incipk'S, which had led the 
I’tcncU to cut oil their Icings’ and (jueens’! 
bf‘ i‘l-!. 

Tin: poor, blubbering girl said, “Indeed, 
my kilj, 1 wouldn’t hurt a fly, mneh less a 
•liiiiir, and 1 eannot abide the i’reucli, nor 
fro;;s iieithci', for that matter.” 

Jlttt iny lady was inexoriihle, and took a 
girl who could neither read nor write, to 
luiik" up for her alarm about the juogveas of 
education towards addition and suhtraetion ;' 
and, afterwards, ^vheu tlie clergyman who 
was at ITaubury parish wheu 1 eamc there,! 
bad died, and the bisliop had apimiuted 
another, and younger man, in his stead, 
this was one of the points on which he and 
uiy lady^id not agree. While good old deaf 
Jlr. Mountford lived, it wa.'siuy lady’s custom,' 
when iudieposed fur a sermon, to stand u}) at 
the door of lier large square pewy—just ojipo- 
slte to the re.ading-desk,—and to say {at tliat 
]>ari, of the moruing sei’vicc where it is decreed 
tliat in quires and places where they sing 
here followeth the Anthem);—“Mr. Mount- 
ford, I will not trouble you for a discourse j 
this morning.” And we all knelt down to; 
the Litany with great satisfaction ; for Mr. | 
Mountford, though he could not liear, bad; 
always his eyes open about this part of the i 
seryicC, for aity of my, lady’s movements. 
But the ipew clergyman, Mr. Gray, was of a 
different stamp. I'lo was very zealous in all 
bis parish work, and iffy lady, wlio was just 
as goqd as she could be to the poor, was often 
crying him up as a godsend to the parish, 
and lie never could send amiss to the Court 
when- be wanted broth, or wine, or jelly, or 
sago for a aiek person. But he needs must 
take'up the new hobby of eilucation ; ami I 
could see that this put my lady sadly about 
one Sunday, when slie suspected, 1 know' not 
how, that there was something to be said in 
bis senuot about a Sunday school which he | 
was plauu|iig. She stood up, as she had not | 


done since Mr. MopntfordV death, two 
and better before this time, 

“MnQray, I will not ti^Ue-yon for\ 
discoursethis morning.”' 

But her voice was not weH-^isinred and 
steady ; and we knelt down wi^ more hf 
ouriosity than satisfactiem in our minda 
Gray preached a veiy rousing sermini, on thn 
necessity of establishing a Sabbath School in 
the village. My lady shut her eyes, and 
seemed to go to sleep; but I doiVt believe 
she lost a word of it, though she said nothing 
about it tluit I heard until the next Saturday, 
when two of us, as was the custom, were 
riding out with' her iu her carriage ; and we 
went to see a poor bed-ridden woman, who 
lived some miles away at the other end of the 
estate, and of tAie parish; and as we came out 
of the cottage we met Mh Gray walking up 
to it, in a great lu'.at, and looking very tired. 
My lady beckoned- him to her, apu told him 
she should wail and take liim home with her, 
adding that she wondered to see him there, 
so far from his lioitie, for that it was beyond 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, and, from what she 
had gathered from his sermon the last Sun¬ 
day, he W 9 .S all for Judaism agaiust Christi¬ 
anity. lie looked ns it he did not imderstaud 
what she meant; but the truth w'ns that, 
besides the way in which he liad spoken up 
f-n- schools and schooling, he had kept colling 
Sunday the Sabbath; and, as her ladyship 
said, “the Sabbath is the Sabbath, and that’s 
one tiling—it is Saturday ; and if I keep it, 
I’m a Jew, which I’m not. And Sunday is 
Kunilay ; and tliat’s another thing ; and if I 
keep It, 1 ’m a Christum, wbich I humbly 
trust 1 am.” 

But wheu Mr. Gray got an inkling of her 
meaning iu talking about a Sahhath-day’s 
journey, he only took notice of a part of it; 
lie sruileil and bowed, and said no one knew 
better than her elailyship what were the 
duties that abrogated all inferior laws regard¬ 
ing the Sabbath ; and that lie must go in and 
read to old Betty Brow'n, so that ho would 
not detain her ladyship. 

“ But I shall wait for you, Mr. Gray," 
s.aid she. “ Or I will take a drive round by 
O.ik&eld, aud be back in an hour’s time,” 
b’or, you see, slie would not have him feel 
hurried or troubled with a thought that he 
was keeping her waiting, while he ought to 
be comforting and praying with old Betty. 

“A very pretty young man,, my dears,” 
said she, as we drove away. “ But I; shall 
have ray pew glazed all the same.” 

VVe did uot know what she meant at the 
tiiw ; but the next Sunday but one we did. 
Shi had the curtains all round the grand 
oltijpJaubury family seat, taken ‘^lowu, and, 
inst^Nfei^ them, there was glass up to the 
height ot six or seven feet. We entered by 
a door, with a window iu it that drew up or 
down just like what you see iu carriages. 
Tlus window was generally down, aud tlien 
we could hear perfectly; font if Mr. Ofay 













oripoke-iB farowtif 
K^l^ool&ag iu»i education, my ladff^ispped oat 
'4fSt*r (SJruer, gad drew op the wiadow' witit 
'j a decided 'dang and diuh. 

I I Tuost tell joa eoinethmg more aboot'^. 
Gray. Tlw jtreeientatloa to the living of 
Banbury v^ vested in two trastees, of 
whom Lady Ludlow was one; Lord Ludlow 
had exorcised this right in the appointment 
of Mr. Mountford, who had won his lordship’s 
favour byiiis excellent horsemanship. Nor 
was Mr. Mountford a bad clergyman, as 
.clergymen went in those days. He did not 
drinks though he liked good eating as much 
68 .any one. ,And if any poor person was ill, 
and he heard of it, he would send them plates 
from his own dinner of what he himself liked 
best; sometimes of dishes which were almost 
as bad as poison to sick people. He meaut 
* kindly to everybody except dissenters, whom 
Lady Ludiaw and he united in trying to 
drive out o£ the parish; and among dissenlers 
he particularly abhorred Methodists—some 
‘ one said, because John Wesley had objected 
to hie hunting. But that must have been 
' long ago, for wiien I knew him he was far 
too stout and too heavy to hunt { besides, 
the bishop of the diocese disapproved of 
hunting, and had intimated his disapproba¬ 
tion to the clei^y. Tor my own park 1 think 
a good run would not have come amiss, even 
in a moral point of view, to Mr. Mountford. 
He ate so much, and took so littie exercise, 
that we young women often heard of his 
being in terrible passions with his servants, 
and the sexton and clerk. Bnl they none of 
them minded him much, for he soon came to 
himself, and. was sure to make them some 
present or other—some said in proportion to 
his anger; so that tire sexton, who was a bit 
of a wag (as all sextons are, 1 tliiuk), said 
that the vicar’s saying, “the Devil hike you,” 
Was worth a shilling any 5ay, whereas “tlie 
. Deuc^” was a shabby sixpenny speech, only 
fit for a cuiate. 

There was a great deal of good in Mr. 
Mountford, too. He could not bear to see 
pain, or sorrow, or misery, of any kind; and, 
if it came under his notice, he w’as never easy 
till he had relieved it, for the time, at* any 
rate. But he was afraid of being made un- 
oomfortiible; so, if he possibly could, he would 
avoid seeing any one who was ill or unhappy; 
and he did not thank any one for telling him 
abont them, 

,* “ What would your ladydiip have me to do?” 

he. once p.id to my Lady Ludlow, when she 
wished him to go aud see a poor man who had 
brol^ hie leg. “I cannot piece the iegbs 
the doet(n|-caD ; I cannot nurse him as wjpi 
as Ids wife does; 1 may talk to him, to/Ie 
no more mtdentands me than Le^^lthe 
laagoage of the alchemists. My coming 
puts him out; he stifieus himself into an 
unernBfiHrtahle post^e, out of respect to 
the cloth, and d^ .' not take the comfort 
of Huck^ and *s wearm& . and scolding 


his wifi^!vrMih I am .there, ^1 hear him, with 
my figarativeears,,myrhl0yi' hwve a figh of 
relief when my baj» ia'thnifsd, <uid ihe sermon 
that he thinks I ought to' iu^e< kej:^ for the 
pulpit, and have delivered to neighbours 
(whose case, as he fsnotes^ it trodld'just havp 
fitted,'as it s«s€fmed to him to 1» addressed 
to the sinful), is all ende^ and done for 
the day. 1 Judge others‘os myself: I. do 
to them as 1 would be done to. That’s 
ObriBlianity, at any rate. I should 
saving your ladyship’s preSenee—to have my 
Lord Ludlow coming and seeing me,"if I were 
ill. ’Twould be a gree.t honour, uo doubt; 
but I should have to put on a cleitn night-*- 
cap few the occasion; and sham patience, in 
order to be polite, aud not weary his lordship 
with my complaints. I should be twice as 
thankful to him if he would send m® game, 
or a good fat haunch, to bring me up to that 
pitch of health aud strength one ought to be 
in, to appreciate the honour of a visit from a 
nobleinau. So 1 shall send Jerry Butler a 
good dinner every day till he is strong again; 
and spare the poor old fellow my presence 
aud advice,” 

My lady would be puzzled by this, and by 
many other of Mr. Monntford’s speeches. , 
But he had been appointed by my lord, and 
she could not question her deid husband’s 
wisdom; and she knew that the dinners wei-e 
always sent, and often a guinea or two to help 
to pay the doctoi-’s bills; aud Mr. Mounirord 
was trae blue, as we call it, to the back-boiie; 
hated the dissenlers luid <she Fi-encli; and 
could hardly drink a dish of tea without 
giving out the toast of “Church and King,aud 
Down with the Bump.” Moflsover, he had 
once had the honour of pi-cachiug before the 
King and t^ueen, and two of tins Princesses, 
.it Weymouth; aufi the King had miplauded 
his sermon audibly with,—^Very gSod; very 
good; and tlfat was a seal put upon his merit 
in my lady’s eyes. 

Besides, in the long winter Sunday evenings, 
he would come up to' the Court, aud read a 
sermon to us girls, and play a game of picquet 
with my lady afterwards; which served to 
slmrten Uie tedium of the time. My lady 
would, on those occasions, invite him to sup 
with her on the dais; but as her m^l was 
invariably bread aud milk only, Me. Mount- 
ford preferred sitting dowu amqugst-us, and,, 
made a joke about its being wicked and, 
heterodox to eat mcag;re on Sunday, a &gtival 
of the Church. We smiled at this joke just 
as much the twentieth time we heard it as 
we did at thd first; for we knew it was 
coming, because be always coughed a litUe 
nervously before he made a jok^ for fear my 
lady should not approve: and neitlier shr nor 
he seemed to remember that he had ever hit 
upon the idea before. ^ , 

Mr. Mountford died quite sn'ddenly at last. 
We were all very sorry to loss him. Bte left 
some of hie property (for he had|a private 
estate) to the poor of*thp parish,Ho furnish 
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EVR Or A JfeBTOJLOTlbsr., 


tliem wifcb %tt A&ntifid Obriatnw^dlimer ofToaat*- 
bticf anrrplumpa^ingi^lii^’^whictv he wrole out 
a very good ntcaipt ia' l^e-jcodkll ^to lus viU. 

Moreo^r, be^diiSidred hi»> execatora to see 
that the vjmlV hi 'which the vicara of Han- 
bury were interred'^at well aired, before his 
coihu was iakei[iiBi';*for, all his life long, be 
had bad a4read of-damp, and latterly he 
kept his rooms fo suoh a pitch of warmth^ 
that some thought it hastened his end. 

TI^d the other trustee, se 1 have said, 
presenred the living to Mr. Gray, Fellow of j 
Liucpin College, Oxford. It was quite natural j 
for ns all, as beluuging in some sort to the 
Mimbury family, to disapprove of the other i 
trustee's choice. But wheu some ill-nabired 
persoli circulated the report that Mr. Gray 
was a Moravian Methodist, I remember my 
lady sail “ She could not beljeve aiij thing so 
bafl, without a great deal of cvideuco,” 

THE EVE OF A EEVOLUTION. 

In spite of that dim, forewarning smithy 
light seen tlirough the chinks—nay, showing 
itself luridly through gaping crevices in the 
floor, with crackling sound and hot sulphuric 
.vai^pur, surely suiReient to have scared any 
Bane mortals—the mad revel went on'.* A 
revel with eyes shut, and that obtrusive 
o.r.ackling drowned and sw.allowed up in 
the music from the gallery. Nothing nearly 
S') like to it could be conceived svs that 
awful break of day in the great Opera 
Theatre, when thC few deb-tuched masquers 
left, being busy with their last bacehanalian 
rouud. cast one drunkeu look aloft, aud see a 
hot, glowing wffBto of flame preying on all the 
slides and tackle above. Terribly sobering 
that—wi^ instantaneous rout of pale, scared 
masquers, bearing their paint and tawdry’ 
dressings mto the broad daylight! Bemains 
now to see what species of eulertainmcnt 
our French masquers were busy with, when 
news was brought that their orgie-huuse was 
on flro. Unhappily those noble I'evellers, 
with their Bacehantes of quality, did not 
find their way to the street so easily. The 
groat roof, firo and all, was down upon the 
stupefied crew before they could compass 
that. It proved a complete cuFdo-sac for 
them i .Nay—to^t the parallel even closer- 
all their fine appliance for extinguishment, 
that huge tianklul of lits de justioe—divinity- 
edged kings—r6tat c’tst mol—ancient no¬ 
blesse—and the rest of their potent jargon, was 
proved quite useless, out of gear, and rusted. 

This, then, is to be text for the present 
paper—the fiddling, and dramming, aud 
aandng; tbe sports, the shows, and pas¬ 
times our noble Paris quality were so hope¬ 
lessly engrossed with, as to be heedless of all 
other concerns yhatever. 

In the earliest of this brace of papers, men¬ 
tion Ims made of the little Buyalist 

' * See S'o^i2S> page eso. 


Notebook, wher^ ' wth siuA 

pride' and Batisfaeti^ lkW^<g|MaQk"re4r 
Uttear'dayB on which bsd -biBnv Inrid tht^ 
Versailles receptions Poor loyalist ^hnee^ 
had been bidden i>retty ofteJi ; BO 
that he makes entry of it witli iiatisfacti!0&. 
l^is Versailles busiuese, and all connbeted 
with it—the Assembly (of two qualities^ 
majeur and minfeur, immeasuraldy superiof' 
distinction to be bidden to smaller)—pre- ' 
sentations—Hate-room atteudance-B-and thd- 
rest—^is beyond the grandest show of the' 
time. The show by excellence! The show 
on which our Pai'is man and woman’s heart 
rested with the deepest yeareing! Where 
his treasure was, there naturally euongli was 
his Parisian h^art: that is with his divine 
sun-god: his ineffable majesty: his a«gi«t' 
eldest son of the church! It always lay 
somfwhere along the frack of that VersailleB 
ro:id—tluit precious four league* of travel 
which led to the awful presence. ' Even the 
shopkeeper—bourgeois of good bodily con¬ 
dition—look his way out there with his 
family on Pentecost day, going cheaply by' 
boat as far as Sdvres, and thence on foot’to 
the Palace. There, he was allowed to see the 
state coaches, and tlic rich farnitui'e; tbe 
Swias guards; ami, above all, the King and 
Roy.al fiimily passing by to mass. Still more 
precious privilege, he might stand afar off, 
aud look on at his Eoyal family while they 
eat. 

Tliat Versailles road had need to be as 
handsomely paved and lighted as it was: for 
every hour of the day and night it was 
crowded with vehicles on the one errand. 
Tiie whole of the four leagues was illumi¬ 
nated with fine reflecting lamps, all at the 
State’s charge. My Lord Duke’s heavy 
Berliue and six trundled along without im¬ 
pediment : but hojv was' it to be with such 
as could not compass voliicles of their own I 
And here was another wretched sign and. 
token, outspeaking in the highest degree, of the 
utter rottenness of all things then existing. 
Your courtier, exj)ectant of savoury crumt^ 
may not stay aw.sy.yet means must be mt 
somehow to set him down at the Palace. To 
take d chaise out and post it down, would fall 
with terrible heaviness on his purse: post* 
masters being privileged along that rbM to 
levy extra monies. For a daily attendunce, 
such as his must be, this would be too 
grievous a burden—nay, one wholly impos¬ 
sible to carry. Fiacre, foargon, cabriolet, 
and such light vehicles of the city, those 
are altogether forbidden the road: 'Ihis 
boi'lg a matter, of what is called “exclu- 
sivtjT^riviWe”—a bit of Boyol wind-raising 
tha^y&^a bruigiiig in a liandsume sum. 
Coumef^ancing attendance must elect 
betwixt huge carrabas omnibus—heaving 
swinging machine, that takes full «x hours • 
to do thi BIX short leagues ; and a lighter 
couveyanoe, which however has the avajir- 
back of a questiouable ^me. CamtDM 
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fdld the feline Marqnie of tlwt 
’-xo^e’ furoisb them with rtiis eobriqiyst ?) 
h^ osier sides, was draws hy eight hordes, 
and held twenty coidrtfer^ with incoavesh' 
enoe. Of one of those hot Paris days, cour- 
tiei's went prptty nigh to being set down 
thorouglily grilled : or else, if it came on to 
rain, quite steeped ns it were in a soup. 
Tliese j)oot valets of the Versailles valets, as 
wit Duclos styled them, had a weary life of 
it after all! But there is the Vehicle with 
questionahie name still opeu to him—a light, 
rapid conveyance, made like a gig, w'hich will 
take lilin down for one slulUng. It will hohl 
four: and lie-who sits in front is pleasantly 
styled the Monkey, and the one behind the 
Babbit I Babbit and monkey, tliongli doing 
it economically enough, ran awful risk as to 
the turn the weatlior might take. Ihit being 
set down privily at the entrance of the town, 
both rabbit ^nd monkey are undistinguiali- 
. able from my Lord JJuko wlio lias conic in 
his own Bci-Iiiie. Then, they iti.ay bo seen in 
some corner, carefully dusting tlieir shoes 
< andjbhckles, arranging their bag-wigs, and 
setting their swords on straight. Then, being 
all trim, they may strut through the loug < 
long galleries and hang about the Boyal 
antochainbers with the rest of them. Heaven 
knows, this was Avretched twopenuy-half- 
peiiny sort of nobility ; a mean Brummagera 
goiii" to Court! These same rabbits and 
moukc\s may, for all we know, have hired 
their suits from the theatre—a thing done 
before now, nearer to liome. Wa,s not this so 
much open preaching of rottenness 1 Did 
not tliis, in its own small Avay, fall within 
Mr, (kvrlyle’s noble speech concerning the cer-' 
tain doom of all shams? ^¥.as tiiere evcrl 
sucli diseased finery as this mumming and' 
going to Court in gigs ? And surely, as funny i 
Sir. Titmavsh jnit it lon;j since, A (.loiirt 
Directory is in all conscience bud enongli; 
but .What shall be said to a sham Court 
Directory ? 

After all, our poor rabbit or monkey must 
have had a weary, heart-sick time of it. Jfis 
wages were hardly earned—almost as hardly 
as those of the poor serf down in the provinces 
'—property of a noble marquis. The game 
was scarcely worth the price of the light. 
That d^ of Ills at the palace must have been 
one of ]>.-iin and aus:iety, as he hung about 
the anteroom of the awful bull’s-eye, listening' 
to the dull chant of the strapping Swiss, ] 

' always to the one tunc: 

" ^iriss on, gentlemen ! Pass on ! Stand 
baek,%entlemen, stand back! You can’t enter, 
m^ lord! Pass on, gentlemen, pass on! ” t 

All eyestwatch with devouring interftt 
tb||^andle of the door on whicli h ia jp jgcrs 
jj^^watoh ivory turn of it. Who*SKmi he 
"Pext give entrance to—to the mysterions 
CEil de Bosttf ? Irreverent name enough for 
the sacreil apartment majesty condescends to 
Bit in—odd enougiii t#uly so to style a ro3'al: 
room, after a iitti^. round window or bull’s- i 
*- V 


^e looking oat into the eo^. Tbe vails of 
this aU-power&l. Swiss tuanoaut to 

nearly five httniired goldehloiiitdn year. 
His palm was not to be erossediwith|»o mean 
a metal as silver. And SO bnr poc« rabbit 
or monkey lets the day’go . by, WtiUi, his. eyea 
ei ernaily on the bulky Swiss, filing against all 
hope,tliat8ome vainchancemay turnupofhis ' 
being sent for, or of his long assiduity being 
noted. Tlie dodr opens not for him. Then 
he thinks it is time to look for a dn^r, 
which can be had after a fashion quite m* 
keeijing with that, omnibus jaunt down. Por 
his majesty’s cooks dispose of, cheaply, all 
I dishes, scraps, and meats, broken aif well as r 
unbroken, that have come down from his 
majesty’s table. And right gladly does^our 
labbit steal I’ound to the proper phsee and 
pureliase half a fowl, or a stray pttt6, ana make 
what cheer he can u[)on them. More of tha\i • 
rotten inside, forcing itself out in a tlnuusand 
ways. 'To matcli litly with wiiioh, it may be 
here incidentally mentioned, that at dinner 
parties certain dislivs Avere mere delusions 
and snares ; being no more than happy eirorls' 
of the mimetic. Thus, were presented tempt¬ 
ing roasted jilicosants—marvels of imitation 
—into which unthinking provincials boldly 
plniiged their knives. Sham pies—sliaiu 
fruits—in their own little way betonging to 
that false family. It was noted, too,, liow 
at this day tiie taste for this silent falsehood 
hail crept into all matters of furnituro and 
decoration ; rooms abounding in sham m.ii - 
bles, sliam wood<—in short,•everything tliat 
could be shammed. It has iiecu before imm* 
tioned how our ladies of quality hung their 
watches to chains of base mebtl, known to 
tlipiii as pinchbeck; and how my lord mar¬ 
quis would liavc no hesitation iu olfcring you 
a' pinch from his* lying snufl-box, all gold 
and jewelled as it would seem—fh reality 
only brass anil paste. The false meats and 
jewellery and sham metals ail wont up to¬ 
gether in a cloud Avhm tlie eruption took 
place. But to come back to our raldiit. 

Late iu the evening: he is in the ante¬ 
chamber again, with his wistful eyes fixed 
upon the Bwitzer. The hour of true ex¬ 
pectancy is now at hand. Who shall be 
sent for to sup with that awful divinity, the 
well-loved, the desired, or whatever faptasUc 
name they had for him.? Question to 4)B 
resolved with aching heart and btted breath. 
There were known, certain greyheaded mon¬ 
keys and rabbits who had waited u^ht after 
night with the same baseless longing, for 
good five-and-forty y^ar^ waiting for the 
tall Swiss to come forth with his list in Laud, 
and hear him read out Uie eight or ten b(q[)py 
Homes called to sup, with tne glorious s^- 
god. For five-and-forty years had he been 
turning silently away after that sure setting 
to rest of his day’s hopes, mug home in tlie 
moan gig once more, to be brought out again 
next morning ns monkey or »^bbift A ter¬ 
rible bondage I • ’ 
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So ^uoli foi^w^t'ire majcall the. prime | eountenaodes, aqA of jelloW-JIcitt ? did thet, 
li/w of JPeit^'s }u itieee queer ^ya. Bat, for wear their heir in long ringlbtr^f^d conftrflid 


-those o(|ier Huroyal shows with which the by a fillet f . Did they pttt thehjBMlves in sad 
city cothmotiaity were to be recreated—the postures, and recover thems.‘lvcs ^ter each 

S pen air, al foesco, paatomihiic, and theatrical feat, with a des|)Ouding salutatitm of 'the 
oitigs^on boulevard aud elsewhere,—there audience? * 

surely never was such racketing aud pleasure .A little way furtuer ou was the temjde of 
hunting, aud utfor foregoing of all serious the Sieur Corans, a mau of oxtraoraihary 
business since the days of Boiuau decadence, reputation in his walk of business—with a' 
itis the strangest problem in the world balcony outside, from wlieuce sUange men 
how a light people, so greedy of sport, so called to all passers-by to halt and ehter. 
utterly giveu to recreation, sliould Itave flown' Charlatan would be .the name that would fit 
off suddenly, at a tangent as it were, straight him best, being plainly one of that siiecisB. 
• to rouglf cruel business, and serious bloody introduced by Mesiner and Cagliostro—men 
wo]h 1 One would have fancied that with with beards aud flowing drcssc^ who affected 
enough of sweet food aud sliows, the whole to know concerning the past and the future, 
thing, sun-god, I’fitat e’est moi, and tlie rest, That is to say? men who had studied physics 
of it, would have worked ou somehow till and chemistry more carefully than their 
Doomsday. neighbours, and turned those sj^ieiices to 

To overtake their own provincial Johnny gristing purposes. The Sioiir Qomus had it 
Baw, who has been staring, oaf-hke, at all i in ids liaudbill, that he *’ respcclfully sub- 
thiiigs about him,—to take him good-mi-1 mitted to public notice the truly marvellous 
turedly in hand, as one might do a country | aiul asto^iiKliug eflccts of the uagnutic and 
coitsin,—show him all sights and raree-shows, sympathetic essence.” . 

—he should be brought straight to the boule-1 John Baw Broviucial hearkens to the great 
vards of an evening, to make a beginning,, inystevy-jnau, and trembles. Persons of high 
that is. Nut to the fields called Elysiau j quality went to Monsieur Mesmer. Here 
(sobriquet due to that whimsical craze for the was a cheap open-air Mc-smer for our corn- 
classical with which tlie PiU’is folk were so nioualty. Then, there wiis tlie wax-work of 
bitten), but to the boulevaivls ; then the the Bieur Curtius—one of the most surprising 
grand focus of all stirring tilings. Such a exhibitions of the day. For, there were to be 
busy pleasant scene of a cool evening could seen iuside, the figures of kings, great writCTS, 
scarcely be conceived. The place is ke[)t all the ju’etty women of the capital, aud even 
fleshly sanded, tod carefully watered, for! the great highwaymen. Above all, tlierc 
behoof of the pleasure world. All Paris is' was a mock show of the great show of all. 
out,—now free from such light harness as it, Nothing short of tlie king and his royal 
bore during the day,—strolling, cuallering, family, with the emperor ou his right hand, 
laughing, love-making, aud coffee-8i[ipiiig. seated at a Bhain banquet. The excitement 
It is the market-chorus of the Neapolitan to see this jiieec of uiodclling was tr|faen- 
opera. (Jolours passing ind repassiiig wifli doua. And hero tlie inquisitive iiiiiid puts to 


opera. Colours passing iliiil repassiiig wifU Uous. And Uero tiic inquisitive iiuiid puts to 
bright -miequered effect. Every grand old itself another question. Were these parties 
tree,—and at that day there t#bro lines and of singularly lioafse uUerauee, slatioued out¬ 
lines interminable of them—would have been side, inviting tbo juiblic in, after tlq; tradi- 
Uie shady centre of a pleasant party. The tioiial. form: “All in to begin 1 'Walk in 
eniel revolutionary axe had not as yet been ’adics and g’liirm’ii! All alive 0 ! ” 
laid to their roots. Not in those exact terms ; but, strange to 

Undoubtedly that crowd—principally of say, the precise shape of invitation in favour 
workmen coming from work—round a sort with the Sieur Gurtius's following has come 
of booth, with stage in front whence some do'wSi to us. They said out loud—perhaps 
slight foretaste of the entertainment within hoarsely, perhaps slirilly—“ Walk in, walk 
is given to thejgaping tlirong. This was the in, messieurs ! step in, and see the Grand 
Sieur Nicolet’s temple of magic,—^temple, be- Table ! Walk in! Just the same as at the 
sides, ofvtumbliiig, dancing, and surpassing noble palace. Walk in! ” The pulilic walked 
feats of pveslidigitHtfou, varied by comic in witli such eagerness, laying down each 
interludes ou the ti^it rope. No doubt his his twopence with an honest ardour, that 
company of voltigeurs, sauteurs, and India- the wimmiodelling Ourtlus often jiouchod 
rubber brethren, had then all the charm of over one hundred 6cu3 a day. Nicotet and 
novelty. The mere elementary feat of pass-: h f tumblers usually turned close upon two 
jng a gold Louis, obligingly lent by gentle- tlyusaud pounds yearly, 
rafii in the crowd, through one of the Guy togre was a Dutch young lady, too, known 
Fawkes* hats—also obligingly lent by a gen- popu}Sif4y as “ La Jeune ilollundaise,'* who 
tleuian in thy audience—would be enouglUhada show of her own, of cut and coloured 
in that day to take away a plain man's | papeps, niakiug the mild cutertainment called 
breath, ■ The mind of man, inquisitive con- j artificial fireworks. Tlien, there wm the 
ceming nl things past, puts to itself this, Sieur Pelletier, with a show embraeihg, as 
qnc-stum-Stand pqrdauably too: were the | his advertisement puts i<? “ everything That 
Sieur Nicoletiis acrobats men of melancholy i can flatter, amuse, or ifl&truct;”.but v^th 








bottnteou* promise of entertaiTtraept, we 
: sre not renewed «o mwdii'iM the emallest 
’ psrticu^. There,'too, ^ere' to be seen men 
with stmnge onthuidieh beasts—with ineoha- i 
nipal tojre imd’ untomata—with hocus tmksub 
over again;' while, from raised galleries,! 
comic creatures in fantastic dresses, ranted 
Fescmiue verses against one another, delight-* 
ing immeasurably the crowd below. One 
man leads about a bear, shaved close to the 
shin, and dressed up in shirt and trousers ; the 
most extraordinary lusus natur® in the wide 
•world. Another has a huge colossus made 
of wood, yrhich, strange to say, speaks, 
having a small child of six years’ old inside 
of him. 

A little while before this* date there was i 
the great Coliseum open; a dull, dingy place J 
of ententainment. Some poor dancing, and 
dispiriting* sea-fights on a piece of stagnant 
water, were its dreary attractions. In couj'se 
of time, as was, indeed, fitting, tlie Colisenm 
passed away (whether the stroke came from 
exeetition, as befell other Coliseunas, or from 
pure inanition of its own, is not known), and 
the New Chinese Temple, all gold and glory 
stood in its place ; place of promenade, 
music, and light actin;^ gorgeous niiiTors and 
costly refreshment. This was in imitation of 
Banalage, as it was called, and Waux Uall, 
of London. The enrions orthography, no 
doubt, came over with the rediug-gotes and 
the English mania. Elanalage and Waux Hall 
were faint precursors of the glories of Jardiiis 
Mobile and D’Hiver! Ilancing, however, 
was only allowed between the decorous hours 
of seven and eleven. 

But, should our Eaw Provincial need more 
stilkulating aliment, let him ask the way to 
the Grand Op6ra on some Sunday uiglit 
before Advent. Rather, him first hire a 
domino in the Rue Saint Honor6, to be had 
; for the small charge of ten francs, or for a 
gold Louis, if he want rich embroidery; and 
for six francs, paid at the door, he is free of 
the glittering salle and all its delectations 
until daybreak. But we have not done with 
tlie Boulevards yet. 

There was an entertainment there of h very 
strance order, more, indeed, of the drawing¬ 
room character. This was the startling per- 
fomance of three persons, a species of ven¬ 
triloquism or polyphony. These men could 
imitate the buzzing of a fly, the shutting of a 
door, the fall of a key, the breaking of a jar. 
"There, you heard the chanting nuns, in 
whicb was to be plainly distinguished tLose 
' that 'frere fresh from the old; the sohndpf a 
processioni^alking ; of a funeral train, imei^- 
mpted b/ a break-down and thei«arse 
shouting of tbs coaclimen; an ^Smbition 
certainly worth a good franc for admission. 

Besides these there were the shows theatri¬ 
cal, light, gossamer pieces which, at our day, 
opiy shifte^^hmr place to the Boulevards 
from the Fields^Elysian. The^ were, it is 
^ be feared, of a*very deecripUon, prin¬ 


cipally owing to t^e priifilege «f acting the 
regular drama accorded to the grand theatres. 


overflowing, and the isecea infiuitel^ relished. 
It was noted that, aMut this time, '^ey wpre 
losuig their'joyous buffqonii!^'eharaeter, and 
were slippiag into a sarctutiC nitting at the 
abuses of the day—^oll such aUusieus being 
received greedily enough ; significant sign 
of the times ! ^ 

If the tbreseeing Cardinal, who askal wlijit 
was being said of him, and was told that the 
people were busy singing, had lived some 
time longer, he would have thohght twiea 
befaco uttering that speech of his, “ Never 
mind: if they sing they’ll pay*!” father 
would he have gone into his clos^. with a 
trouliled air. That singing was a serious 
matter. All the large theatres closed at nine 
o'clock ; but these vaudevilles remained open 
until midnight. 

Prodigious use was made of gigantic 
posters and bills, which brought in abund¬ 
ant grist, falling under the category of Pri¬ 
vilege Exclusif; every such poster having 
his tax to pay. Theatrical notices were all 
coloured, and '^were usually placed in each, 
other’s company. The stately royal theatres 
with their patents for acting Racine and 
heavy legitimate drama, were indignant at 
the plebeian who placed the flippant vaude¬ 
ville afiiches beside them. It was cnniiical 
enough to read one mnler the other, Athalie ! 
and Jeaunot at the Hair'Lyer’s ! 1 ! or, per¬ 
haps, the tr.igedy of Ciistor and Pollux, 
slianied by the Little Bevil’s Hornpipe!! 
Advertiseraeuts ofbooks, saofrd and profane, 
treatises on the devout souL lost,dogs, ser¬ 
mons, &c., were all huddled together in a 
queer ruck upon'the walls. The ^ill-stickers 
were an order, forty in number, m imitation 
or ridicule of the famous academy of forty, and 
they enjoyed the exclusive right I)esides of 
hawking the last dying words of crimin;ds. 

So fur back as this moftrevolntionary 
epoch, theatrical observers ^d remarked on 
the mysterious law of combustion to which 
great theatres seem subject. Those of Rome, 
Amsterdam, Milan, and Saragossa, had all in 
their turn Wn burnt to the ground ; and in 
the year seventeen hundred, and eightv-ono, 
upon the eighth of June, the Grand Opera, 
House at Purls was discovered .W be on fire. 
One of the cords barging from the draperies 
was ignited by a lamp, and so was consumed 
what was held to be a noble building— 
malgr6 ses (Infants, adds thecbrouicler. 

But within little more than four raonths; 
there was standing on the Bonlevariis a 
second magnificent theatre—temporaS^ it is 
true, but massive and Ernest endtnj% in 
the quality of its material. “Four months ! ” 
says a bitter radical of the time—“ why for 
an hospital, they would have been four years 
talking over the mere plans!”/ But ill the 
meantime, lest poor Raris dhWd be al¬ 
together mmished tl^ough t^ieralic drought, 












CHIP. 


t Chailat rtokenij 


Hib -was pleaeed to mvB up a room 

in hia own p(dace>-the nail of MoUnoa,' 
that i9|r‘^o the uses of the opera I Here, was 
more m tliat queer jumble and meeting of, 
^extremes, always attendant on the eve of a 
crisis. ConoeivB'the Paris public crowding 
in, and paying down their money at the 
palace door—ten franca for the beat placerf*—' 
straying loose in the gilded curriuora and, 
ami|ent cliambera of that noble palace ! 
§ (^oi^ive, too, the ten prima douuas, the h!x ' 
t(>nors, and the six basses; the chorus, the i 
orchestra, the five leading d.inseusca, with 
their bitnd of hve and thiity coryph6o3, :dl ’ 
rtmning loose and at free quartei-ssin the I 
r^ce of KJings! Here was glaring con- 
tt adi^on ! The king so hedged up and fenced 
abtmc with state—alar off at VersailleH—and 
then of a sudden this rough fatailia"ily, this 
rubbiqg of skirts with singers and dancets I 

Itoom was also found in the palace fur 
another entertainment known as tlie Ooucerl 
Bpirltuel ; and ou Good Pndays, C'lnistnias 
eves, and such occasions when the theatres 
were closed, the orehestra, chorus, .uid lead¬ 
ing voices of the loyid opera, migrated to the 
Hall of the ifuudreJ Swiss, and gave Te 
Deiim and Miscreic! She wiio had been 
raving about the stage only the night In fuie as 
Arruida, now gave out with holy eonipassiou 
and fervour, the sacied strain ot Palest ina. 

The parton’e of the theatre was usiinlly in 
po'ssessiou of some half a regiment of Fusi¬ 
liers. These g^itlemeu looked well to tho 
right and to the left; and on any unduo 
marks of disapprobation, the ofleuiler was 
marched oil* under esuoit. Such dramatic 
tyiauny was submitted to, not without deep 
but suppressed mutlerin"S. But iheie was 
otlier uso for our French luilitaires: the 
noble fiouis Antoine do GoiUaiit, J)ne tie 
iiiron, hlarslial of France, Chevalier of all 
the Orders, St. Esprit, St. J^oiiis, and the lest 
of them—this noble gentlenmu, .dlowed his 
regiment, the French Guards, to asdst at tho 
opera spectacles, filling the stage haiidnomely 
aj “ the Army ; ” but lie insisteil on their giv¬ 
ing up to him the small drink-money tiny 
received for their night’s work. Be suie 
they were those very French Guard 
that .flung dojru their arms .at the ])co]de’s 
first invitation! Worthy regiment of a 
worthy cnloiiel! Was he one of Mr. Burke’s 
pet cavaliers, whose "jpord was to Jiave 'eaped 
irom its scabbard when the trial c.inie t 

Tile piofaue wits of the day, cliristened 
Vespers and Evening Office—The Beggars’ 
Opera! Q'he singing was so fine, and seats 
wore to be bad fur s>x\)euce. Which brings 
to. mind a certain English place of worship, 
that used to be known in old times as the 
Shilling Qperq. 

Ihero mutt have been a queer scene every' 
night at tho breaking up of the opera. There 
is a perfecit mob of hukboys and men to c<aU i 
carriages,*aU comjc ■fellows'by piofe88ion.l 
They deafen the air j^ith cries for my Lord i 


^ [AruiaUMJ 11 


Duko’o MMisee, for mgr Marq«M’» 

' vehicle 1 'They are alWa^ MM for A bit of 
drollery. If s poor Gascon), Ira^k fr0m the 
, countt 7 , and 'snth a queer out about the 
shape of his garments, should be trying to 
slip away home qnietly, the wagU lower toeir 
toi'ches to light up his tldn ungainly limbs,' 
I and whisper hoarsely to lum ; ** Hoes Jay 
I lord wish his coach called ? 'SVhat Is my 
lord’s coachman’s name 1 ” You must the 
' them haudsomely; otherwise, be he duke or 
marshal, our opera-goer will faavo to stand 
upon the steps, all night |ierhaps, waiti^ 
vainly for his equipage. * 

They were very fond of private theatricals 
at this tiiue^ and especially of the pleasant 
little pieces poor M. de Musset had a 
knack m fitting together. At Chantilly, the 
' Prince of Conil6 and Duchess 8f Bourbon 
I perluimcJ with signal grace ana success; and 
the Duke of Orleans would walk through a 
part fairly enough. How ill most that in¬ 
flamed blotched countenance of hiq have 
looked by the glare of tho footlights I >The 
Queen Marie Antoinette had entertainmeuts 
of her o’wu—not in that charming Versailles 
theatre-but in her own "small suite,” as 
tboy called it. With what dignity she would 
h rve played her part, it need not be suggested; 
here IS Mr. Buiko’s delicate cabinet piutnre 
of lier still to be seen, poor soul! That play 
'acting and descamputivos brought her no 
good. Yet it would have been a treat to 
liave had a seat in a front stall and looked, 
on one of those Versailles nights, at the 
queen and noble lords and ladies enacting a 
jietite comeJie. What gr.ace, what elegance, 
what e.ise, now tliat the finest ladies and 
gentlemen in the world were upon fhe 
I boards! Poor, poor souls I they were to play 
U 2 >t>u anotin r stnge presently ! 

I Now Iiave been run through lightly, the 
eliiel [loiiits of that stmnge harlequinade. 
And what a queer picture it makes ! All to 
bo soon blown up sky-high, or buried in the 
lava! But (hey fiddled on to the last, busy 
with their dancing, and music, and opera, 
au(^ even their bull-fights at Barrier. For 
these fine clement Bourbons had their bull¬ 
fights, iliough, not so long since, they tamed 
ca}iital out of certain doings at half-SlMUiish 
Bayonne. For nil wliieh short comings they 
have burely paid heavy reckoning ! 

I Here then wo will leave this fascinating 
subject ;, a nd so close this short scries of 
pnpera alMe the one tune.’' 

. 

<1 CHIP. , 

W • - 

FLY-CATOniNG. 

Tt is as Mr. Brown of the Stock Exchange 
I that I am now addressing the public. 1 h^ 
occasion, some few mouths back, to go to my 
bankers in Saint James’s Sti'set to draw the 

,-- 

• Vide Tho Pronch War Offle^m Sevsnteon Siuvlred 
and Eishto-iivo; Uamboa Pans rhutofjranhed, A Hq||at 
I Pilot iioltoon; T1^ Kro of a Ikvolutioii (uMl iskpwj. 











■ _'' ■ ^ , ■ HOUSIgOia^ y0 BD& _ -' ■ .; 

pwpoM tail, iustoad of t)attoB:eil'Vii^ ^ *■ bredst- 
’^ii^ije&Ayine mrtfuiE'liMucsbbld ek^nseo. pocker, the odds r^inGr five-to otra. I kuew 

buHter—although it itfim <Sl*Hng patdc-Uroe— it was m your left coat-tail, beoausef pd kept 
deliTered it to me withtbt' a murmur. 1 your hand there." 

kept my hand over the pocket in which it “And," I said, impatiently, *I pev'er tooir 


home it «aa g 


The loss itself did not rately; “you gave me a great deal of anxl 


^gC^ds was to be got without much ineou- before I'got home, 111 be hanged.” 

<^^ience, but whither that fifty pounds was “Don’t say that, sir," replied my new ac- 
gone, and by what miraculous means, was quainlauce, rather severely, “ don’t use an ** 
indeed a question. The pocket which my expreSsion of that kind, whatever yomdo.. 
hand had covered was inviolate and without j Yon stopped at a print shop on the west side 
a hole in it, . It could scarcely have happened, of Temple Bar, and then my last hope,began 
that any ^ie^ having ripped it open, would to expire; for, a fow steps more would ha^e 
kave the corrtesy, as well as the skill, to sew tukcu yon into the Spider’s territory, and 
it up again as I came along. my chance would have vanished.” • 

The problem so worried me; took so “Why did you not cut tlie bottom of my 
strong a hold upon my mind, that I sent for pocket ? ” I asked, intensely interested. 
Inspector Ferret, of the detective police. “Because you would have missed the 

“Ferret,” 1 said, after I had put him in weight of the coin,” explained Mr. Daddies, 
possession of the ciroumstauces, “now, who, “Nothing remained for me, but to try the • 
can have got this money 1” fly-cloJge.” 

“Tom Daddies, or else the Spider, sir,” he “A fly, Mr. Daddies, explain yourself; I • 
replied coolly, and witliout the least hesi- saw no fly.” 

tation; “one of those two—certain; whieh “You felt it though, Mr. Brown, if you 
of them, depends upon whether you lost the remember, upon the left cheek, and you took 
money east or west of the B.ar. Tom lakes your hand out of your pocket to remove it." 
all the Strand, and the Spider has Fleet “ 1 see it ail now.” 

Street and the Hill,here." “That was it," .assented Mi*. Thomas 

“Well, now,” I said, “ let me have a per- Daddies, in conclusion, “and a very neat 
Bonal interview, Mr. Insiwclor, if you please, thing it was, too, though 1 say it.” 
with the gentleman who has transferred this Honour prevented me froqi giving Mr. 
property of mine to his account. Of course, Daddies into custody : but I feci bound to 
1 yrill pass my word not to employ the arm, warn all ^ledcstriaus against any atUnupt at 
df the law against him. But I very much fly-catching when.a <iiiiet, thin, too observant 

want to knowhow the transfer was effected.” pickpocket is by. , 

On the same afternoon*the Inspector in- ^-- .- . 

forme^ me, that Mr. Daddies was the new TJiRjijj; SCENES FOR THE STUDY 

proprietor of tbo sum lu queatioiL and that « r tv 

he would pay me a visit on the following “ Poicrmaa and CAai.F.TTE. 

tnorning, early, with explanations. Caih,ktte! .by those lonorcd eyes I oheu' 

Accordingly, while 1 was at breakfast, Mr. , thought 
Daddies called. He was a thin, not ungentle- ^ ”*“■«, , . , 

manly looking young man, -soberly dressed, , Madame, woerc wo dare not love 

and having a rather conspicuous air of thou We me ? 

AA t, ,» Kisc, simpleton! If thou dost love me, Siivo 
Wlh regard to the money, Mr. Brown, „i,6m a cruel doom'awrfiis. 

he said, I saw you going westward along king bath ewom it: and the king hatji said 
the Strand, with the intention of procuring Truth, if it k-avcs the world, shall rest with kings. 

apecie- C. Is this rncourngcmel^ to plead for pardon 

How did you know that 1” interrupted I. Against his oath? 

“You bought, sir, at a slfob , close to Argue not. Save my father, 

^nwrset House, a saffron-coloured linen bag,' B® ™'»ed ”P A'ine, and gave the rank to thee, 
anch M,ili used for carrying money, and Ion' Where none staada higher in favor, 
daugl^ it fh your lituiu when you came oftt” | ^ khVw*,. 

“Ass thhi I was! ” I cried. I ‘b® ;/?' , 

Mr. D.a41«.»il.d ..v.r 

left you,” he continued, “from that moment 

J yon readied^ ^t JWs Street. | foL, th/llobk^^ 

I tt^W jou go toto the buukiog-houaej xho power of ecom to tbeo; ^ef we will abare. 
a I hacked myself two to, oa© that X should piBgroce' wo new wilL Jho worst disgzacej 
mieye you of your money. When I saw you lu all mou’i eyes k.llut which kins inffict: 

.out with^lb© m^y your left coat Their frown the giiLTsec slridder at7 the block 


J We may adore. 
®‘| D. 


Madame, where wo dare not love 
Speak plainly. Dost thou lave me ? 


















CkwlM tXdMUj »TriT4i 

Nackent beneaUt itnicfa lay fither*! doom; 

Give the king venei, let him call them Mil 4 
Give wit^ema’; they win vfbere juty fidl*; 

Try thou^ut these, and we may hope luccesi., 

C. Could Francis see (bat look, and kiu Uiat band 
1 how hare kbit arid dare to hold, but dare not 
(Lest my heart break) release . . . 

'• H. * Go, win roy sMt, 

For thou nnst win it, and none other can. 

OtUlaiTy not. 

- W*. The word wings me away ; 

'For the lint time I go hence willingly. 

t 

^ ScSNC II. DlAHa AMO Caillette. 

D, Well hast thou sped, Collette! It ill beseems 
To!l^ow my gratitude within these walls ; 

Desido, 1 hasten to the court to tiiaiik 
Our griCious monarch for his ciemeuey : 
lip thee 1 owe it all. 

G ’Tis only Fools 

Wlio plAd for mercy to an angry king. 

1 of all fools am the most fortunate. 

Many are merry, few of tliem oie happy, 

I am for life. 1 will stsk one more lavor, 

J>. Ask any. 

0. Hone from you, ray sot ran lady ; 

One from otir sovran lord. 

Jf. What can that he ? 

' 0. Frvrdomfrom court,from courtier, and fiom king. 

O! would God giant me eveiiiiure to kneel 
Upon these fragrant rushes, close bclurc 
The tapestry w liri'e treatl these slender feet! 

J}, Hush ! Iiear }oii not tlie liorscs (ramp tlic stones 
Under tlie aichway.’ Many days of rest. 

Since my disquietml^ hath kept me in, 

Make them iuipativiit to prance forth again. 

1 sec you iu your tit hahilimcuts 
Ucady to eume with me. 

£?. • To follow, 

il. No; 

To sit in Tront of me, that I m.ay see 
The face of him who saved my fathci’s life. 

» 

SciME 111. Fkamcis, Diana, Caili.et?e, Chancellor. 

AV. What means this whisporing at the foldiiig-deor, 
Dcforc the curtain and behind it ? 

Ghun. Sire! 

Caillcttc, yonr Majesty's appointed 1''ooJ, 

Hath ventured to rniiic forward with a dame 
Wlin, from her father’s criminality. 

Must have incurr'd your Majesty’s ill-will. 

Fr. 111-favor only can incur ill-will 
With me. 

eVuzsi. Too sui^y site is not ill-dsvor'd. 

Fr. Let her tlicu enter. Never would Caillette 
Bring ugly tuc or cruel one to me. 

Enter Diana idfd Caillrtte.- 
Fr, Diana! trotli! 1 am well pleas'd to sco 
Thy beauteous fui'u within tiiis hall again. 

Thy suit is granled. 

2*. Gracious Sire I I come 

To otier my most humble thanks for this. 

Fr, Thou eonldst have won without an intercessor, 
Blit -^lou liost chosen Well in choosing him : 

Nqr mo'ia Worthier of a lady’s love. 

J). i think so, §ire 1 He lias all mine where God's 
And yonr own laws have sanction’d it 
Fr, None else? 

. [jPii/Aou<o^pIys*«<«nw to Caillette. 
1 ). CailletM 1 take dmu my hatid : before thy king, 
Before thy God, a&ept my gratitude. 


' ' ' ' ■'I-V'r' 

HBATf., 


■ Ohm- Bf 1 sb».ki»i|i’ll|iy'\fbrb^^-w^ 

diamel’" . ; 

JV. None but a ^tuout woman dan^ do '' 
There have been modest poets ; GaillotM b , ‘ 

The only modest fool that ever lived.. 

_ t _ if' 

VITAL HEAT. “ ' J' 

We all of us like to make our&elvM ‘its 
comfortable aa we can ; the iner^ospeo^ a . 
neatly-laid grate, with a thick foundati(i&■ 
chips and shavings overlaid by a stratuai of 
tbe black shining pebbles which are kn^turo 
to cooks as nice round coal, is sufficient'to 
alleviate the uneasiiiess whicli agitates us in 
a HigUlttinl licatelry when a rainy afternoon 
sets in. If She man who invented slee^ waa 
a blessed benefactor to the human race, 
certainly the hero who stoic • fire from 
Heaven was an adorable philanthropUt. 
Man IS not only a cooking animal, but an 
animal w ho loves to kindle a blaze, and then 
to exclaim, “ A-ha! I am warm.” Tho 
reflected heat of a cbiumey-corner,* when 
tlie wind is roaring out of doors; the'snug 
retreat .afforded liy a goose feather bed 
beneath and Witney blankets above, when 
the windows are covered with hoar-frost and 
the roofs of the opposite houses are glaringly 
white ; a hot cnji of coflee before encounter¬ 
ing the raw air of’early November morning; 
the gleams of genial sunshine iu June which 
help the invalid and the aged to hold on t& 
life just a little longer; the earthen pot filled ■ 
with burning charcoal, with which a cou- 
tiiieutal beliediuue sometimes warms her 
! fingers, sometimes smokes her own iiaius, and 
: which—edifying spectacle that I have wit- 
' neased—she sometimes flings at lier hus¬ 
band’s head ; the snow cupola beneath which 
the Esquimaux creejis to shield himself from 
tlie icy darts 0*1' the North; all stoves,, 
wiiether Amott’s, American, or Prussionnes ; 
all calorifeies, heating apparatuses, and hot- 
water systems, are so mncli material evidence 
of tlie fact that Man, together with hia 
deiNsiidents and favourites (whether animal, 
parasitical, or vegetable), is a lover of tepid 
temperatures. Any medium approaching 
to zero is to him an abomination and a. 
detestable state of things. 

■ Meanwhile, iew of us reflect that we are 
all furnished with a little iutcriial stove, 
winch is of infinite service iu gratifying our 
taste for warmth. We are fittod up with an 
apparatu^^ the distribution of the heat so 
gei^ated, mbre complete and leas liable to- 
getrout of order than that of John Weeks 
and Company’s best-warmed Ijpthouse or 
than the thousands of feet of pipe which, it- 
is ad:$%r%ed, can be efficiently and eoouomi- 
call^-heated from one of Ormson’s powerful, 
patent, jointless, tubular boilers. If you 
doubt it, do me the friendship to shake me . 
by the haud, and you will discover wha^ a 
warm-hearted fellow 1 ani. For, I am a 
living organism. * • 

I Now, althoug)i living organisms afe Subject 















.•to we ia.tend;«3l>ge of tom- ItingB and the filcin to, tibemfor^ Ibr torial 

perature with seighlj^rihg bodiea, (wbetlter (ia contoidistiQetloti to sqiuttie) .plants .and 
through coutaot or* % mtons of condnotedj animal,«i, an inecasant and aometuofs a yery 
heat, <ar at a i^ktance, in'ciMneqneiiee of the! powerful oanss of i^rigomtion;* 
rmiiation Of neat) ; uerertheltos, as long as When, exe»pitionall77the sumnnding tenv 
life remai;^ whatever place they may occupy perature rises above forty Or forty-five cfegrtoa 
in the scale of being, they eivjoy the remark-1 qentigrade, living bein^, qnlike inanimate,^ 
able toculty of net necessarily assnmuig an' substances, refuse to receive the additional 
,equilibrium of temperature either witli the heat, and maintain themselves at a tem]>era- 
toorgame bodies wr other living organisms ture Ipwer than that whidh environs/tfem. 
.^prhiob.are,placed in their immediate neigh-1 During the great heats of an African snm^t 
^^tolirhood,'Uor with the gaseous or liquid mer, a dead body is hotter.to the touch than a 
H^iam in ^hicU they may be completely living man j and the live man continues corn- 
enveloped. Thus, a living cormorant — I paratively cool, provided the external influ-* 
wliether it is repsing on the surface of a! cnee lb neither lung enough nor intense e^ngh 
rook, or has hidden itself up tb the tip of its | to compromise his existence definitely. * 
bill in a tangled bed of water-weeds, or ia | The comparative study of the temperature 
taking a alofty flight through the clouds, or' of animals and of that of the medium—air 
ss.diviug to>.considerable depths in search of, water—in which they live, has caused them 
finny prey—does not gradually acquire the' to be divided into two very naturals grou]i3. 
temperature of the rock; nor that of the bed, llie first comprises the mammifers and birds, 
oi aquatic plants, nor that of tlie upper for whom has loug and exclusively been 
atmosphere, nor that of the water at the reserved the denomination of hot-blooded 
bottom of the lake. The oormoiant, so long animals, because they were wrongly eoii- 


as it is animated by the vital spark, main- 
toins its own proper temperature. 


sidered to be the only living creatures 
endowed with a tempemture of their own. 


In the normal condilious of their develop-, Into the second group wera swept all the • 
ment and their existence, tliat is, while they j other animals who are still generally de.sig- 
aie in a healthy tmd natural state, organised nated by the incorrect epithet of cold- 
beings have and, what is more, preserve, a blooded. With these last, the production of^ 
temperature supeiior to that of the anr-, heat is sufiicieutly feeble to have been placed 
‘ rounding medium. The most careless ob- in doubt by some physiologists. JFor a long 
servation suflices to demonstrate the fact in. time, in fact, it was believed that their tern- 
respect to birds and quadrupeds. The pigeon, perature is simply that of the surrounding 
' the swallow, and the bat, who hover for, inediuni, and that it follows its temperature 
hours suspended in air; the dab-chick, the in all its variations Numerous facts, fur- 
•otter, the penguin, the seal, and the water- 'nished by exacter methods *of observation, 
rat, who remain submergecl, some for con- have rectified this popular error, 

. siderable and frisquent intervals, and others . Of all the orgiuised beings, birds have llio 
for the greater portion of their time; the mole highest temperature; the commqri hen, the 
and creatures who' buftrow underground, domestic pigeon (at liberty), the guinea-fowl, 

, whom we might uaturidly believe to be and the duck, are amongst the topmost on 
chilled by the constant contact of the soil; the thermometrie scale. The hot blood of 
.iail maintain a degree of warmth perce])tibly,' tiie pigeon doomed it to be the victim 8.acri- 
nay Tsmarkabiy, higher than that of their; fioed in many of the barbarous remedito of 
habitat. In oi^er to verify the correctness | olden time, such as spirting its fresh-drawn 
of tlie proposition with respect to the rest of' arterial, blood into a wounded human eye, 
the animal kingdom, and throughout the | or applying the whole bird, split usumler 
whole extent of •the vegetable kingdom, it is! alive along the backbone, to the soles of the 
uecepm'y to have I'ecourse to the most' feet, as a cure for any great defect of spirits 
delicate methods of investigation, and, above' or decay of strength. The mammifers, 
luU, to be carefully guarded against the | although taking higher i^k in the scale of 
^jrerrigerating effects of evaporation ; but the animality, ai-e sensibly jimorior to ''feirds ia 
'.toct is not the less general, and at the point of teinperatuto; nevertheless, the dlf- 


. atTtoeir euianeous and respiratory sultoces rising above the lowest healthy heat of birds. 
«-tortmnuqaaurity of water, which is dissi- In spite of their continued existence ia tlie 
nipated linivoie .atm^phere under the form of water, the Oetaces, the whales and po|^|^es, 
vapour. JNow^, tliis water borroiqik fifOln the, are no exception to the ^^ve remariii^^le 
Itvmg'.being, wd carries away with it, tlie 'the case is just thb contJ^jr'with hit3^M|^ 
entire^quanl^ qf^sensihle heat necessary to! mammifers. Although tfamr ^'orgim^laua 
'maiutamto'Ottlto' toinpeiature of the living | assigns them a high place to the scale of 
toganisip ’fbom '^oh it is .derived, and -also i being, these creatures, by the phenomena of 
all the latent Seait nectotocy.to .allow it to'their calorification, are'almost completely 
•pai» from the sfhte i^ja liquid to the state of | associated anebmut oh quality with mein- 
vaponr* The .dotibl%.^-%At>|ratkiu from the i here of the inferipr closjes. Within the 

. * ‘‘sLr-« 












4)ound8 of certaiB extremea, llie temperature ttian the «sr op the ih^ lipe, 

.of luammifers, like that of bicda, raries and that uiey>toy?’^ iHlWw deeerre the 
aocor<hug to the famiJy, the genus, oT' the reproach of be^ C(»d-blde<k^ aaiutahi ; on 
species to Vhich they belong; it is found the-eoatrary^they A,pertainqJWOf 

to be not identically the same in different tity of heat iwhich is appreotahifeJjy soiontifio 
'individuals of tfcfe same species. The climate, instruments, although veryinfliiiwtotlmt of 
the season, the different hours of day, or birds and of quadrapeds propeT. The liaatda 
night, and many other physiological con- are generally the Trarmeet J then-, the TOpePi, 
ditians, influence the general temperature of adders, and snakes'}, ^then tfie toBfauses; 
ifnimals, or the’ local temperature of diverse while frogs and toads aippear to be endowed 
parts of tiieir bodies. The sheep, the goat, with a much feebler power of: ge^mrpl^^. 
the dog, the cat, and the rabbit, are among heat. But, generally speaking, the 
the hottest of quadrupeds. temperature of reptiles is very variable 

The\einperature of an adult man, taken at The same remarks apply to fish. He 
t|m armpit, .which gives the beat* of the ravenous |>ike seems to be one of the hottest- 
tiwuk, varies in the temperate zone between tempered fdtlows of bis class ; and, what we' 
thir^ six and a half degrees and tbirty^seven should hardly expect to find, those nimble 
and a half, centigrade. The force of resist- gainbollers, the bleak, the tro«t| and the 
^uce which the superior animals oppose to flying-llsh, are chilly to, not afiegreo,bnt to'- 
everyscauae of refrigeration is sutficiently half a degree and less above the ehilliness^ of 
j>roved by the narratives of Arctic voyagers, the water which -bathes thar agile bodies, 
who have lived in an atmospliere seventy The shark is not much more warmly eonsti- 
degrecs below zero, or freezing jioint, without tuied. The eel, also, is of a cool thmMrar 
ezperiencing any notable idteration of their nieut; but what is most remarkable about 
own temperature. Captain Piury found that the eel js, that although so tenacious of life 
the retie fox was more than seventy-six under violence, he is extremely sensitive to 
tlegrees warmer than the surrounding air; any extreme temperatnre, either in the as- 
aud Captain Back records that a willow oendiiig or the descending scale. Still not 
grouse was more than seventy-nine degrees only is it proved that fishes have the power 
hotter than the air it breathed. Conse- of producing heat, but also that the muscu- 
quently, birds and mtironiiferB may be con- lar parts of their bodies, exactly tbe_ ^mo 
sidered as creatures whose temperature is as in birds and auadrajjeds, are decidedly 
physiologically a constant quantity. warmer than the other portions of thei#frame. 

Under the denoniinatipn of inferior animals, Swammerdam, without giving Bny_ ther- 
may be ctiraprisod the two last classes of mometric degree, states that, even in the 
Vertebrata, namely, reptiles and fishes, and all depth of winter, the temperatnre of beeluvea 
the Invevteffrata or backboiieless creatures, is considerably above that of the atmosphere. 
Jlltho%gh very differently organised, they Tldaumur and Huber have confirmed the 
are brouglit into fellowsiiip by the common fact. Newport, observing a hive under the 
property that their temperature, unlike that same circniuatiaices, caused its teni]Mratare 
of inammifers and birds, doessnot maiutain to rise to a hi^ degree, by awaking and 
itself sensibly fixed and independent of ex- exciting the bees. Similar phenomesa haw 
teienal circumstances, but is subject to con- been produced in the nests of wasps and ante, 
siderablo variations, which lollow the Nobili aud Mclloiii endeavoured to sscertsiii 
variations of the medium, whether air or the proper temperature of insects by means 
water, in which they live. The observation of an ingenious thermo-electrical apparatus; 
of their vital heat presents considerable difli- and they stete that after operating on more 
culties. For creatures of very small volume, than forty indigenous species in the various 
observers have frequently employed a special stages of metamorphosis assumed by -those 
artifice, which consists in enclosing a certain creatures, every indication of the needle wm 
number of thesn in a email glass vessel, in positive, that is, indicative of the creature’s 
such a way, that they should be crowded superior warmth, without a single exception, 
round th§ bulb of a «mall thermometer. This Newport has proved thatthepropertempe- 
, mode has the advantage of preventing eviipo- rature is highest in insects which fly (and 
ration and tlie cold, which is its conse<iuence. amongnteihgin in bees and sphynxes) than m 
Newport, in his researches into the tern- all/lie otlrel- articulated animals, 
rwrature of insects, seized his subject with a miffits made on tuolluecs also establish their 
pair of pincers, and so applied and kept it iu faculty of producing heat. Snags and slugs 
^Btant contact with the bulb of his t^er- maintain a degree of warmth senaWy 
^MMiflter, thereby. avoiding any communi- riorlotbat of the ambient medium. So do 
jdj^^of’heat from bis own hands. To avoid cuttle-fish, sea-nrohins, and eea^memon^ 
^^M^won outwards, and evaporation, he took Star-fish and all zoophytes follow exactly toe 
the’ hreoaution of wrapping the insect and the same rule. Yaleniin discovered Qw amongst 
bulb ina pieoe of wool. tbe.inferior creatures the proper t^peratpw 

The temperature of reptiles has been the I of the crustaceans » the^igbest, and toat 
vubjcct of Numerous observations. The re- of the polypes the ■lowest; and wat 
salts obtained ^rove tli*t they are ajl warmer power nf prodocit^gfijeat increases ^xaeu^l^ 
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pi'oportion aa ibaj occupy a higher grade ii^ action of the air is neceaaary for the mtunte- 
Uie zoological scale. During Ufe, therefore, nance of lifa Other conte^^>orary phy- 
from nmn to the last of the zoophytes, every siologiats proved that a candle is extir^uiahed,. 
creature generptea heat. It is true there is and that an animal dies, if sliht up for too 
au enormous interval between the fox and long a time in the aame mass of conhued air ^ 
the grouae of Captains Parry and Back, and ana that, in both oases alike, a certain poT- 
the fi‘og, who is only just able to turn the tjpu of the air disappears, fjong discussions 
baliuice of warmth on the positive side; took place to ascertain whether the air' 
uevertbelels, the wonderful phenomenon of becaiue combined with the blood entirely and 
the production of vital heat exists equally bodily, or whether it merely yielded cejjfein 
for the reptile as for the mammal and the principles; endeavours were likewise roadet 
i^. The mferior animals, it must be re- to ascertain the real cause of the death of^ 
ihhmberod, aive so completely at'tbe mercy of animals in air confined in close vessela Each 
the physiosi condition of the medium in philosopher interpreted the fact afteif his own • 
which they live, tliat their mode of existence way ot thinking. Haller prudently ailwyed' i 
entirely depends ou external Circumalauces, them to look out for some yet unkifowu 
During summer they are lively, active, and cause of sudden death. Cigna, ofTurin, 
in the full*enjoyment of tlnfir vital powers; demonstrated by clever experiments, that 
at the appAiach of winter, they begin to the retl colour of arterial blood is due to tffe 
languish ; and, if the cold around them in- action of the atmospheric air. t 

creases, they fall into a condition so utterly • Priestly made a masterly stride in ad- 
benumhed, that the functions of life seem to vance ; he proved that common air, when 
be jsuspentled. Their heat-proJueiiig power vitiated by the combustion of a caudle, by 
becomes excessively weak ; and their tern- fermentation, by putrefaction, by the produc- 
perature, without falling below that of sur- tiou of rust on metals, and anally by respi- 
I'ounding bodies, gradually approximates to ration, are alike fatal to animal life ; that all 
it in proportion as their torpor mastei-s them, those modifications of air contain fixed air, or , 
It follows that their pro})er temperature carbonic acid ; and that, to remove its dele- 
should be studied at the time when their terious ]>roperties, to make it again respi- 
vital energy is in the plenitude of its exercise, rable, he had only to place it for several dayu 
The real source of vital heat lias been in contact wllb a plant vegetating vigor- 
known only within the last eighty years, to ously. Cumjireheudiug the value of his ex- 
speaR in lound numhers. Various liypo- iieriiuents, he enunciated very just ideas 
toeses, of greater or less plaasibility, had respecting the reciprocal uiliee of tiie plants 
been maintained previously. Many of iliese and the vegetables scattered over the surface 
inay be permitted to slumber in the calm of the globe, as means of maintaining the 
obscurity in which their obsoleteness now atmosphere in an invariable slate of ccm|>o- 
envelops them. Our own Brodie has main- sitiou. He afterwards discovered, oxygen, 
taint'd that the nervous system in warm- which ho calleiV dephlogisticated air; he 
blooded animals exercises ^powerful influence showed that this gas is not injurious to ani¬ 
on their temperature, and inquired what was mals, but that, on the contrary, it serves for 
the nhture ot the relation between tins cause their respiration a little longer time than 
and its efl'ect. Was the brain directly or in- ooinmon air. Subsequently, he read before the 
directly a necessary instrument in the pro- Jtoyal Society conclusive proofs that common 
ductiou of heat 1 !^uch physiologists, with air and dephlogisticated air alone possess tiie 
less reserve and cautiousness, have made property of restoring to venous blood the 
experiments by catting off the heads of aiti- j brilliant colour of arterial blood, and that 
mals (to suppress the aetion of the Wain,) I this action takes effect even through a 
and hiwe then concluded that the said animals moistened organic membrane; while bright 
died or cold, in spite of the artiliciai respi-! arterial blood assumes the dark hue of venous 
ration wliich they took care to establish j blood when placed in contaot with pliiogisti- 
through fl hole in the wind-pipe.' Such | cated air (azote), inflammable air (hydrogen), 

■ mutilations, of course, prove nothing to the i and fixed air (carbonic acid). *Affer this 
minds of any except the partisans of a . great jibysiological ^ogress, we expect to see 
tir^y. Delarive’s electricsA.^*bypothe8is, l*riestiy give the liuisliiug sti*oke to his work 
givqn to the world in eighteefiiiundrtlH and by cleai'ly and decidedly propounding the true 
t^umty, is merely an instance of the fabour theory of respiration ; bat the false notions 
j||nhat date enjoyed by eleeti'OHlynamicB as of his time led him astray, and he Just missed 
^Hportant agents in the ]iheuaiuena of life. ^ving the true explanation of the grand '^ttal 
Meuiwhrm, one grand fact rsigns' para- function, all whose detailed phenume^ 
‘mount through the whole history of animal held so firmly within his grasp. Phlo|fly^l^ 
^rmth. Au oreatum are provided with was the ignis fatuns which l^gniled hilplteps 
various fpparaiuA which enables the air to from the direct path, to wander fbuitieisly in 
jKnetralje lUto (be- interior of their bodies,! a morass of error. . The failure is as if 
and to mingle ^wirii thek" fluids. Boyle’s j Columbus had died on board ship'the day 
%xperitqonts prtmd idiat no ataimal can live before the New Worid -arose od-the horizon, 
vacuum; and that,, onnsequently, the i It is difficult to find in 1^6 whole range of 




















ecienflfic history a more striking example of 
the ^ fatal influence ‘which incorrect but 
. fashionable doctrines are able to exert on the 
intelleotipf a taau of genius, even wlion armed 
witli impoilant and wj*Il-founded observations. 
•./■The crowning discovery was reserved for 
tl>& great fouinfer of modern chcmlsty, 
^vvoisier. In seventeen hundred and seventy 
iicven, he published Ids Experiments on the 
Ibjspiration of j^uimals. Undet a lu-'ll'glass 
fillW with air, aiid whelmed over a basin of 
jluercuiy, he placed varitms small animals. 
^Vtl«r tlieir death, the air in the bell-glass 
was foiiml to have .become unlit for rospi- 
•ration ; it. no longer served to maintain com- 
buH^on ; it contained carbonic acid, and les.s 
oxypii tlian in its nonual state. He thence 
coiielu^il that the rcBj)iration of animals 
<l^ii*ive.s the air of oxygen, pvu(luce.s no modi¬ 
fication in its azote, but leplaues the oxygon 
by a nearly equivalent volume of carbonic 
acid. 'J’lie same year he read bcloi* tlie 
Academy of Sciences bis i’ainous memoir On 
Ciiiiibnstion in General, lie did not take 
leave of the subject without applying his doc- j 
trine to the explanation of the phenomena of i 
respiraMon; and he staled his theory ofj 
• aniiiiaj heab which was always uppermost in 
his mind. The pure air (oxygon), he said, 
'Which hits entered the lungs, comes out of 
them jiardy changed into fixe I air (carbonic 
acid). J>y the jirocess, therefore, of passing 
tlirough the lungs, the pure air experiences a 
decotiijiosition analogous to that which lakes 
jilace during the combustion of charcoal. 
Hovv, in the combustion oi charcoal, there is 
a disengagemeiit of the matter of lire—of 
caloric, or heat; coiisequeully, there ought to 
be also fi^iseugngcment of heat in the lungs 
in tlie intuiwal between an inspiration and* 
an expira^on ; and it is doubtless this matter! 
rif tire distributed by the blood*tliroughout 
the animal economy, which maintains a con¬ 
stant wf^rnilh of aliout thirty-two degrees 
and ii-half of ifoaiimur’s tbermonielcr. What 
confirms the notion that animal heat depends 
«u the decomposition of air in the lungs, is 
the fact that the only warm animals are 
those which breathe frequently, and that this 
warmih is proportionally greater according 
as the respiration is more frequently per-' 
formed f that is*to say, there is a constant 
relation between the heat of the animal and 
' the quantlly of air which enters, or, at 
least, is converted inlc^fixed air inside the 
Inpgs. In short, an animal, a guinea-pig for 
instsuce, burns in its lungs, in a given time, 
a determinate quantity of carbon, furnished 
by the venous blood ; and this act of burning 
produces an amount of heat wbichr can be 
mtfiitvred, as we measure the amouut of heat 
thw'a bushel of coals will give out in a 
fuiiiicB. > 

The identity of respiration and combustion 
was thus established. The substance of the 
animat itself, the blood,, fuz'nishes the com¬ 
bustible ; and as -a lamp will go out if not 


supplied with oil, so an-animaV^'li'ni perish if 
deprived of ifoed wb«nlfirkb^,tb.i repair the 
waste occasioited by ' mainblAapce of its 

vital warmtli. ft r^ults, that the. animal 
machine is priucipaily govei;f)ed by three 
main regulators: respiration, ;w|uch oda- 
snines hydrogen and carbon, and which fut^ 
nishes heat; perspiration, which iu^asw 
or diminishes, according as it is neees* 
saiy to carry off more or less *heat from 
the system; and lastly, digestion, which 
restores to the blood what it has lost by 
respinition and transpiration. Later WV, 
Lavoisier ascertained .that, eyen with " 
maiumifci's, the lung is not the only res¬ 
piratory surface; he discovered the cutaneous 
respiration, nfld thus embraced, iu their com¬ 
bination, and to their full extent, the rela¬ 
tions which connect living beings* with the 
atnios])here. Spallanzani proved that the 
absorption of oxygen is necessary to the 
inferior animals ; lie showed that their skin 
is a vcril.vblc respiratory organ; he even 
demonstrated that, iu frogs, the culatieous 
respiration is of more inqiortauce tlian Ihe 
pulmonary respiration, and is alone suflicient 
to maintain the animal long in life. At the 
same time, he ]iroved that with the inferior' 
ariini.als the absorption of oxygen is accom¬ 
panied by the disengagement of lieat, the same 
as m birds and mainmifers. Hr. Erunklin, we. 
know, writes entliusinsl.ically of the efl'eots of 
air baths on his own projicr person. • 

All the while that Lavoisier firmly main¬ 
tained his original idea, still he modestly re¬ 
frained from asserting that its details were 
any other than provisional. The time 
required to finish and perfect his great work 
wa.s not permitted to be liis to enjoy. It 
must be added that, .about the same time, 
Hr. Crawford, in England, occupied himself 
iu inve.stig.ating the same subject, arriving at 
nearly the same results, Edwards alter- 
wards proved the truth of Lagrange’s doc¬ 
trine, that the combusligu of the hydrogen 
and the carbon of the blood is not eii'octeu in 
the lungs, as Lavoisier supposed, but iu the 
circulating stream itself, and especially in 
the cniiillaries, at tho moment of the traUB- 
formation of arterial blood into venous blood. 

A few general facts may be added apropos. 
Infants are colder than adults. Women are 
constitutionally less able to resist external 
causes of cooling tlian men, and ought there¬ 
fore to bo more guarded against accidents 
from temperature of a sleeping 

man i^cari^ degree centigrade lower than 
thatmf the same man awake> M. Chossat 
made three hundred observatioi^ half on 
pigeons tliat were wide awake, and the 
other half«oa the same birds &8t asleep ; 
their temporature, like that of human lieings, 
was higher at noon than at midnight. These 
results accord with the circumstance, well 
known to medical men, that |lumbei(^g pe^ 
sous cannot expose themselves, without con¬ 
siderable risk, to temperatflres .whiedr theya 
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' wouM >Itoi^ witJl inipwmtrf in t&eir attire exercM^* of dB. their functions. If, off the 
and waking sturte. Msnffi<»«n<> food, tn poini. other hand, they are kept too Icog under the 
of guAutity, ^h in- men and animala, pro- ipflnenee of a too low temperature, ^ they 
dUoes a deidded dimindtlon of testperaturo no longer abaprb oxygen, so they no^longer 
. and of power tn resiet Oold. M. Chossat waa generate beatj they then cool like inert 
cmel enouj^. to atarve pigeons, guinea-pigs, bodies, but slowly, because .their tissues are * 
and otiier intiooent creatures, to death; and bad conductors. Their esttemities are the 
he found thait their temperature gradually first to freeze; little by little congelation . 
dirnfaished until the moment when their suf- gains ground,, till it reaches the orgauic 
fenngs ward at end ; the greatest and most centi-ea To natural lethargy succeeds dea^h 
rapid dimmutinn of their vital heat occurred cold, accompanied by all the anatomical, 
ontlto lost day of. their liie, both with birds disorders which take place In all animals i 
said'hiRmiuifers. In fact^ they really died of under similar eircumstancea. ‘ i 

cdMer-as M. CboBsat coolly remarks. By the very reason of the icPperfectncss, ' 

'living animals have the power of resisting or ratli^r the simplicity of dieir organisation, . 
ei^etne tempemtures, for a certain time, the inferior animals resist much longer |Ad 
until their powers give way under continued better tlian hibernating mammifers, the 
adverse innhences, and death ensues. Heat effects .of very low temperatures, ^acts 
is resisted hy the cooling effects of evapora- have been obseiwed which demonstrate that 
tion from tm skin. Thus, reapers snjiport not only insects, but even vertebrate oni- 
the fierceness of an August sun by imbibing mals, arc able to supjiort a veritable ^:onge- 
an abundance of liquid, which furnishes the hitiou, without its resulting in death. The 
mateml of perapiratiou. In the same way, eggs of insects adhering to tlie twigs of trees, 
copiouA draughts—to an amount of gallons often bear uninjured the severest frosts, 
per day, incredible to persons who sit quietly Catorpillura have been frozen stiff and hard, 
at home in their parlours—alone enables so that they caused a glass to ring when let 
gfasa-workerB, copper-smelters, iron-roundel's, fall into it, and yet have come to life again 
and the like, to bear the scorching glare, the by being brought into a warm chamber, 
’"radiated heat, and the burning atmosphere Monsieur Gavarret, one of the Professors at 
in which they are enveloped during their the Faeulty of Medicine of Paris—to whose 
^bours of toil Blagclen, who took a fancy able work we are indebted for the substance 
'^to making personal experiments inside a of this ai'tiule—states an additional case, 
heated stove, felt excessively uncom fur table which we cannot mad without a dnbitating 
'.at'his first entrance, hut was all right shake of the head. For segue time past, it 
ae soon as a profuse sweat broke forth .appears, it has been the practice in Bixssia 
throughout the entire surface of his skin, and the northern part of the United States, 
Heat, which is very bearable in a dry atmo- to traiisjiort to a distance certain fish frozen 
sphere' (that is in an atmosphere -which as stiff’ as stakes, and in a veritable state of 
rtndily absorbs evaptiration), becomes oppres- lliorongh congelation; nevertheless, it'jufliccs 
sive when the air is saturated with moisture, to plunge them iut* water at a temperature 
and is unbearable if endur|d in the form of a little above the freezing-point, to restore 
a hot bath^ which necessarily precludes, all these much Aiduring fi.sh to the fiill enjoy- 
perspimtion. Cold, we have seen, is defied laent of all their faculties. ’VVe know that 
by wam-blooded animals, so long as they ai'e toads have been frozen till they were hard 
animals and not dead bodies, by maintaining and stiff like frozen meat; all their limbs 
an ever-buming fire within themselves. were indexible and brittle; and, when . 

There are oertaip creatures, however, such broken, there issued not one droplet of blood 
aS' dormiee, loira, and marmots, which aii- from the wound. Nevertheless, when put 
proaeh the condition of the inferior rtfbes; into slightly-w'iirmed water, in ten minutes 
instead of keeping up their active functions they completely came to life again. Toads 
by respiaation, they yield to the benumbing are undoubtedly gifted witb wonderful 
influence of winter, become torpid, and fall tenaciousness of life; in respect to tlifc fish, 

. into a hibernal lethargy. The circulation in the great difficulty is the abseuM of the 
,,,Wberiiating animals is languid and retarded, specific names of the Hussian and American 
' it continues to a slight degree. Man- frost-bitten, but, in spi^e of that, resuscitated 

with the microscope t^v>b’*”“‘l’cir- patients. 

etdallns. in the capillaries of a^orpid Tbt’s ---—-- 

wl^' mbernating mammifei«,,in a lethaJfeic WESTEEN CAMPAIGN. 

.sisice, alialoKh they ap{mrentiy behave like , -- 

' dead'bodi^ are dead only in appearance. - On an April inomiug, in the 
Under the'fa^eaee of a temperatuee several ended, cannon were fired thrfoe fromithe . 
,desi^ above'freezing pint, their sen- parts of Fort SaeUmg, and re «|toed a fibn- 
simfity; their' ussal circulation, and the di-ed times from the rocks of thb'^ld'isBissippi 
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, mecbanioid; and 'icbemioal phen 
re^imtiouj are. ze-esfobiish.ea. 1 
ground them becomes waiter i 
completely, and-" recover 


phenomena of valley. It ww the signal for sU sblfliera on 
id. If the air leave of absence to repair to quaximi The. 
mer still, tliev - wind being west, the guns could heard in 
cover the full the streets ofSaint Paul, and Ol^edient bands of 
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refrcAed privates of the FoarthU.S. lufiiatry, 
coming forth from the puhlic-hoiiiw;* of that 
town, took tlie road to the Fort without deljty. 

A reason for the 8\UQmou8 ran through the 
town—The *ludiuua are Coming! They 
have ■ destroyed all tiettlemeuts within the 
huiufiM miles 1 They are up- iu arms 
all around f Hiousands more of the northern 
bribes are rapidly approaching from the Re<l 
llivor I Ina fewdays they will be at our gates I 

i^f-nu-houro afterwards, the alarm-beU 
^atig; the geueral was beaten by at least, 
m dozen drummers; sigiuJ-lioms and trum¬ 
pets aroused every street. The whole town 
^was riiiswl in a few minutes ; for, iu America, 
everybody is a soldier. Eight Ihousatltt sol- 
■ dici^aruui iu band, were mustered at eleven' 
o’clock^in the market-place of Saint Paul. 

Theil were the Gorman- gymnastic com- 
p.-mies Cidlud the Turners, oltwl in coarse 
linen, wylh an uniform of red neckerchiefs 
and scarfs, the eaiblems of their hnti-id of 
tyranny. They formed three liattalioiis of a 
thousand men each, and a line body they 
wero. Next to them, drawn uj) in files, 
stood the other volunteer cuiupnnies—the 
hliuiie.sota Riflemen, th'e Saint Paul Fuailcers, 
the Greys, the Blues, and several dozens 
•more, all variously dressed, but all well armed. 
Then, two sqiiadrous'of light dragoons mai’ched 
up ; Jind at last a battery of citizen artillery 
galloped into the square. This looked like 
earnest: as I am a soldier myself, my 
heart was gladdened at the sight. I could 
have envied the yoking fellow who comtuanded 
those three Goimau battalions. “Silence 
iu the ranks ! ” he cried, when the coloui's 
were brought an. “ Present arms ! ” The 
muskets clattered, and the baud fell iu with 
a tune sttielly prohibited iu the grand-duchy, 
ofiiuJeu, when-the red coloSrs were flattered 
iu the muAiiug air. 

1 knew that the Indians could not arrive 
before the d.ay alter the next, even in case 
they made every possible effort, wJiich of 
course I hoped they would. Did these eight 
thousand citizen soldiers mean to stay in tlie 
market-place until that time 1 If we had 
been iu SaXouy, 1 should have thought that, 
very probable. Many and many a time, when 
I was there in eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, have we been under arms for twenty- 
four hours tof'ether, because a tumult was 
expected toelake place in some small village 
fifteen miles away. But j, could hardly think 
the same tactics likely to prevail in the 
United States. 

At last I heard wliat was proposed. The 
chiefs of aU the dilfereut volunteer corps bad 
resolved to declare to the commandant of 
Forki’SMlUug their readiness to place them¬ 
selves umder, nis command, requesting him to 
deteisfiine ati't$ouee whither and when he 
wanted theni id.Aarch.. This resolution was 
commauUiKtfi^ to the troops, and received with 
hearty ao^amatious. The arms were piled ; 
the cavalry'di^moanted; the warriors allowed 


.themselves to become humatf ^<un ] and,the 
public-housee next the marit^plaoe allay^ 
unbonuded thirst for sdmetl^^ more than 
glory. Two honis-afterwa^e the deputation 
returned from ^’ort-SnelUng with: the answer 
of the militiM^ commandants The drums 
rattled again ; the signal-trumpets soundedi}. 
the foot soldiery went to arms; the drag(}OU|t< . 
mounted,; the ai'tillerymen hastened to tiieir- 
guns. • 

The commandant sent bis best complimm^ts'-* 
to the assembled militia of Saint Paul, tog^ / 
ther with fullest acknowledgment of tlie witp>i 
like and loyal sentiments displayed by tlm 
same; but, as to the actual ossustauce onered 
to him, he said that there was no need for 
it whatever ;• the two companies of the 
garrison desj>atched by bim already to the 
seat of actiou were enough to puk a stop to 
the disturbances. Without, therefore, winhiug 
to interfere in any way with the private - 
inclinations of the citizen soldiers, he thought 
it his duty to suggest that they might as well 
go back to their usual occupatioua • 

Tliis was a heavy disappointment for ei^ht 
thousand heroes. The flame of war began to ■ 
blaze up suddenly even in the hearts of those 
who had hitherto been very peaceable. There 
w'eru some, eager to go to war by all means, 
and to fight mr their own dear homes, for 
wives and children^iu spite of the commandant. 
with his inerceuariuB and his idlers. Others 
l.anglied, and went home to their dinners. Tbo 
German Turners marched of!^ with their band 
playing a national hymn. The market-place- 
became gradually almost empty, but there 
remained one squadrou of light dragoons, 
whoso captain — a watchmaker — had ex¬ 
plained to the men how important and 
decisive was the co operation of cavalry iu 
any enterprise of war, fuiil how it was, there¬ 
fore their duty n9t to forsake those two 
military companies sent from the tort,. Ue 
should like to know how they would ever bo 
able to make prisoners if they bad uo horse 
ready for purauit 1 It was only a matter of 
a few days, and then he and his brothers iu 
arras would go back to their shops; but no 
good ^'tlzeu could grudge a few days to the 
welfare of the country when that was at 
stake, and the territory of Minnesota was 
sure not to forget those who had saorificsd 
themselves for tlie assertion of its honour 1 

Before the bartlul haraugue of the watch¬ 
maker began, the squaiirou numbered emjh^ 
horses ^dujmg the same, its uumW am{- 
nisbe^REpm^ aud when the troop, afiCer- 
having crossed the river, rode up iu a line on 
the opfrosite shore, ouly forty-two choice men 
of his army paswd iu review before thevi|(al- 
lant captau^ They readied Shakopae;.aa:the 
Minnesota nver, at a late hour of Ae night, 
and continued their march next morning , 
in a seoth-'Westerly direotion towards the . 
theatre of war. 

Jordan is a small place, al. a distance of- 
about two hundred miles Amth-weet from. 
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Sain^ JPnxil It conaiats of four blook- 
housea, namely, two Wcurding-houae*, aud 
two piuiieer-stores, situated side by aide, in a 
deep and wild, bat very charming valley. ITie 
whole male popnlation of the place—twelve 
in numl»er-*-i8 capable of bearing arms. Oa 
the tenth of April last year, however, the 
backwoodsmen, for twenty miles round, had 
fiought shelter there, together with their 
women and* children, thus raising^Hhe de¬ 
fensive f >rce to six-and-thiity muskets^- 

Now, let me relate how the war began. 
Some filly miles westward from Jordan 
there lived an IrUhmnn named Radcliff. A 
few days before the general alarm of the 
country, he liod mot witit a gang of Imli.'ins 
on his hundred and sixty acres, aud had told 
them to take to their heels, because he 
would liavfi no vagal>onds u])on his land.' 
'J'he ludi.ans did not heed him, and he there-1 
fore set his bloodhound on them. Still the | 
descendants of the Warpekuteys remained' 
motionless, smoking their pipes as luicon-' 
cei'nedly as if they ivere the last ]>ersons in 
the 'world who had anything whatever to do 
with the matter. One only had started uj) 
and shot the dog. Almost at the satiie time | 
came the report of tlie Irishman’s rifle, and 
the Indian, shot through the heart, fell dead.! 

Were these the men, so mute and motion- 
less but iialf a minute since, now starting up, I 
•descending with a swoop niion the Irisli- j 
man, felling him to tlie ground, dashing liis 
brains out, tearing oflT his scalp, and liowling 
the while, like so many devils I And within; 
an hour there was an awful cry resounding j 
through the silent wood'4—the war-whoop 
of the Warpekuteys! They murdered the! 
dead man’s wife and his two little children ; j 
tliey set fire to liis blockhouse; they pounced 
upon the next settlements, which they took ^ 
by surprise, and tliere too ihey slew mother, 
child, .and sister. During the night they 
were joined by others ; when they continued i 
next day to attack the setliements, inas-j 
Sjicring inhabitants and burning dwellings,; 
they numbered aboUt fifty men. On the day j 
following, they rested and enjoyed the liquors 
they had found in the homes of their viq|;ims.! 

Matters stood tlius, when the alarm spread j 
round tjje country. 'The intelligence of these ■ 
•outrages assumed, of course, with every mile I 
•of distance from the scene, raqre frightful' 
^[JjsJ'oportion.s, and a general decampment of, 
backwoodsmen south of the Minnesota' 
liVur was the consequence, ^^hen the | 
llidialis, after iheir day’s set 

out on their'expedition of v«nge.ance,\hey | 
found aU ti>e settlerneuts abandoned, so they > 
halted opposite Jordan, in the woods of the | 
8maU/.Tal&yy And took counsel together onj 
their forther'^bpemtions. | 

In Jordan. §rere made hasty prep.arations; 
for defence. Thef'blockhouses were strength¬ 
ened, doors barricaded, ^windows blo^ed 
•with mattressedj walls pierfied with loop- 
Jjslce; on the toofs, water-pails and wet* 


blankets were kept ready. A courier j^ad 
been dispatched fdready to Fort $uelliiig, to 
apply for militaiy help. 

I The Indians were quiet during dav, woH 
knowing there was but a poor'chance for 
tiiem. At a late hour of the night,- however, 
j they broke fortli with savage cries, and dip-*'* 
I ciiarging their guns towards the blockhouses, 
tried the chance of an assault' Fortunately, 
the night happened to be clear; the baok- 
wqodsmen stood upon their guard, and 
njm .was pure. There was not even h.'ind to \ 
hand enoouWter. The Indians drew back as 
suddenly as they advanced, dragging along • 
with them five dead bodies. In the ‘houses, ' 
no one bad lieen hurt . 

The three following nights passed qui^y 
awa}', but the men did not yet venture to 
quit the houses, for they dreaded an alibus- 
cadc. On the ^'teruoon of the fourth da}^ 
two volunteer companies of sharp-s|^ootera 
arrived Irom Shakopee, aud pitcheil a flying 
camp close to the battle-ground. Thou, the 
men thought tlieinselves strong enough to 
act on the otfensive, without waiting lor the 
military force; and it was resolved to beat 
cover in the surrounding woods on tlie ue.xt 
morning. The woods were empty; tlie 
Indians gone. The glorious days of old, had 
passed with the War[iekuU'.y31 

On the sixteeqth of April the two military 
companies of Fort flneliing arrived, aud con¬ 
tinued their march-rafter a day’s rest—to 
the south-west iu two different detachments, 
for the pacification of the coantry. 

The inhabitants of Jordan had already 
gone back to their peaceable occupations, 
when, two diiya after the departure of the 
luiliUtry, they were roused out of their inoni- 
iug sleep by the sound of a trumpJfc. Tiie 
light dragoons of* Saint Paul—twenty-five 
horsc.s in all, the rest having fallen dif on the 
way—made their putdic entry into the forest 
city. The cumtuauder shook his he.id in¬ 
credulously when he was told of the conclu¬ 
sion of hfaililitics. ile wanted to shed Indian 
blood, he saiil, even if he was obliged to march 
as far as the lied River, ilis twent}'-tivc 
men said that he might march even to C';di - 
fornia if he chose to do so, but as far as 
they were concerned, they would have break¬ 
fast and go home. The commander y ielded, 
the trumpet sounded a retreat. But', when 
his squadron, after a diflicnlt mav:h of two 
days through thick ^resls, set foot at 1 ist 
upon the large plain wbioh extends to Slial^o* 
pee on the Miimeaota, the dragoons perceived 
two Indians coming from the town, and- 
travelling along the road quite inoilcu- 
sively. The eagle-eye of the triumphant 
watch-maker fiasliedr, fife. The. derive 

moment had arrived. >, -,'■•= , 

lie drew his sabre, and therlik'^, 'pointed 
to tae doable reinforcement the enemy 
was upon tlie point of gettin g.jj» d whidt 
they were bonud to intercept. ! .Hia 


pointed 
h the enemy 
whidt 
! .iHia 


trumpet eouaded the alarm. ThQ,two Indians 
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stoj^ed, and seemed to hesitate in wonder 
for a nionietit. When tliey saw, however, 
that they were being charged in good earnest, 
they t^row'tlieir bkukets o^ and run away. 

Tiiose Indians arg good walkers. If they 
u^had been thus huntetl in tlie woods, the 
valiant dragoousfeight have been discomfited, 
P but over tweJity miles of prairie there ^as 
easy chace. In less than half-an-hour there¬ 
fore, the greater part of the drE^oous—tlieir 
^ftptain foremost—-were close at the heay|pf 
f the fugitives. The poor f dl!ow^ rtSpH| 
I again, lifting up their guns f<J!f^BS[f-de1eiice. 
»“ Ha-a-a-a-alt!” shouted the watchmaker 
partly to his steed which was in that cpUiatl 
“ numte running away with him, and ferrying 
him through the very midst of the two corps 
d’arl%pe of the enemy. 

^ “ ;^ady for fi-i-i-ire! ” he was yet heard to 
roar at an euoriuons distivnee, whilst he 
darteA on like a John Gilpin of the western 
plain, • 

The Indians fired a volley of small shot 
against their assailants, wounding one amongst 
them. They were, however, soon surrounded, 
disiirmod, tied together, and to Shakopee 
conveyed triumphantly. Here the headless 
squadron met again witli its commander, who 
had given notice of his victory almost at the 
moment in which it w.as gained. 

The following day numbers amongst the 
brightest in that hero’s life. His public 
m.aioli froivi the quay to the miirket-place of 
iSaiut Paul was a triumphal proce.ssiou. 
Eeloie the couiihel bouse ho gave the word 
to h.alt, and after having thanked his sub¬ 
alterns for their perseverance and intrepidity, 
he (leliveied*hi8 two prisoners of war into the 
Iiand.s^>f the magistrate, declaringthereby that 
lie li.ad done ins duty, ai^ tliat it reiuaippd 
only fo^tlie civil authority to do the rest. 

1 am glad to say that the rqgt was wisely 
done. The magistrate ordered tlie poor fel¬ 
lows to be locked up until the assembled 
people had dispersed.; tlien, having given 
each of them a few dollai's to buy another 
blanket, he allowed them to resume their 
iulerrupted journey. 

THE GEOWTH OT OUE GAEDENS. 

Wjn are so accustomed to certain treasures, 
both of knowledge and of possession, that we 
forget Ijow they were first acquired ; with 
what difficulty the n^ist insiguificant impor- 
‘tation from foreign countries was first made; 
and how many noble human lives were spent 
iu solving questions,. which now that won- 
•lerful being. Every Schoolboy, has by heart. 
Heirs to all the ages, we are too often un¬ 
grateful to those from whom we iuUetit, and 
^ wbdse infinite pidusitroalde. risk, and some¬ 
times suiEs^ng,ourpr(‘8eut goods*were gained. 

Now, iii the special matter of fruits and 
yegetftbbhf, who cares to reflect on the original 
bieth^iace of tliose which are of present 
daily ase and umvprsal consumption 1 They 


have become so naturalised and so familiar 
that we treat them as indigenous;‘and, 
indeed, most of us, in our secret hearts, hold 
a vague, floating kind of belief, that tliey are 
Pritish by origin rather than by adoption, 
and belong to us by aboriginal grace of 
nature, instead of by the toil and iuteliigence 
of man. For instance, iu that commonest 
of all v^Utbles, the potato, who ever thinks 
of t{^i^«|ory lying between the present time' 
ofv'njUltoal aburioauce, and the days when 
'thpie' untried foreign roots grew wiki and 
^Atasted about Quito 1 Sir Walter Ealeigl^ 
amongst many otimr great and good thifigs 
tbht he did, brought t^e roots as rare dain¬ 
ties from Virginia * to England, in fifteen 
bundi'ed and eighty-six ; but G4rarde, Queen 
Elisabeth’s famous gardener, received them 
as curiosities only iu fifteen hundred and 
ninety-seven. Eleven years not niado- 
tliem known, or brouglit them into fashion. 
What revolutions, too, liave passed over 
society since sixteen hundred and sixteen, 
wlieu potalpes were eaten at tlip royal 
table of France as a regal luxury; though 
soon after to be abandoned to the commonalty 
with c6ntcmpt—since sixteen huudreil and 
nineteen, wlien they were one aliilliiig a 
pound, here iu English markets—and even 
since seventeen hundred and ninety, when 
Suffolk first began to possess them, according 
to the testimemy of Arthur Young. Why,, 
(lie most important changes -whicli the world 
lias ever seen, liave occurred since then. The 
whole map of Europe has been re-cast, and 
the whole fabric of human society has been 
remodelled ; countries liavo been annihilated, 
and nationalities.extinguished ; while reli¬ 
gious dogmas, political questions, and mural 
views, Lave all been as thoroughly^ taken to 
pieces, and patched into new sh.Lpcs, as if we 
had pulled dowma baronial castle, and made 
a row of model cottages with the stones. 

'J'he first potatoes grown in Irelaild were 
from tubers, given to Sir Eobert Southwell’s 
grandfather by Sir Walter Ealeigli. They 
soon became [loiiular ; but no one then looked 
forward to tlie time when the poor of the 
iiatjon would live almost exclusively ou^hem ; 
uor, when a failure in the crop would |)podace 
one of the moat heart-reudlng ffimmes on 
record. An Irish ship, laden with the roots, 
was wrec^d off Lancashire ; at least, so runs 
tlie twHiVan; when the potatoes, taking 
root, asSu spread far add wide; and, in a 
sho rt time , Lancashire w;as Qlled and famous. 
Tli|^''^t%^introdiiccd into the sou/Ui of 
Ej^pe by ■way of Spain and Italy. The 
Spaniards brought them from Quito direct, 
and passed them into Italy, wlieAie they jour¬ 
neyed to Vienna, tltrough tjie patreSiage of 
the govShior of Mens in- Halnauifo, It was , 
not until fifteen hundred and piuety-eight 
that they were sent to dusiua, a year 
after the time when G6rarde z’eceived tnem. 
In Spain they were callti(^)apas oiid bolotas, 
in Italy tartuii Uauchi (^ite ti'affiea),^aud 
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alao potatu, and—Hke the Frencli and Cer-I Salaafy—goat’e-beard, bat&'a-baatid, irack- 
malis—-eartii-applea, PtMatoJa our verBlon ' go-to-bed-at-nooa, Joaeph's Mower, Star of 
of the balata, or patota of ,tbe south.' Jerusalem—^by what name soever it may 
Honphton says that in Irel^d in sixteen ! please the reader to designate it—came from 
hundred and .ninety-nine, -Idiey were roMted ■ Siberia. It is not of any strikihg p^ularity 
Or bailed, and -eaten with butter and sugar ; iu England, but it is a Inore delicate kind 
it seems to have been quite of late years, parsnip in taste, and might be snore culti- 
that ..anything like a rational or scientific vated .than it is, with advantage. The broad- 
method of preparing them hha been dis- bban was originally an Egyptian ; by the bye,*" 
covered. ,Aud even now, few ||tod plain forbidden to the priests,; out it is also found 
cooks understand the proper mannwlpf cook- U^ldne end Japan, and has bean knownsfi-** 
,ing them. You may find cooks who can*mak4| Europe. , The kidnoy-bearii i 

exquisite siiffles, and delioibusimfiringnes, ite uWbh nflMfci the scarlet-runner os welUj 
nuudings, vul-au-vents,and allthe latest refine- camB from'the East TndiBs ! tlie deliL-ions'’ 


puddings,vul-au-vents,andallthelatestrefiue- came from'Uie East Indies; tiie delicious’ 
ments of the OaiiS Paris; but^ to find one j pea is from, the south of Europ#, Chinig!^ 
who can properly cook a potato, is os difficult Cocliia-China, and Japan. The garden c^i-ot' 
as todisoover.anewplanet, or.otnewpleosure. was broi^t from Aleppo, though we h&vq 
The loverapple or tomata is of the same' plenty of wild carrots in oiur was^ and 
tribe as the potato. Both are solanums, or | hedges ; turnips are partly wihr, and 
nightshad^8„pnd both came originally from partly from Sweden and Holland. Turaifis 
South America. Chops and tomata sauce. also were known to the Romans: wqi-e l.hey 
were not known two hundred years ago ; and' eaten witlnhoiled beef and legs of mutton, by 
the Pickwicks of that day ran one danger | those stately robbers inf sandals and togas ? j 


the Iqss. Jerusalem artichokes are sun-, rarsmpa are natives, improved oy cuiti- 
flowers—;girasolea—from Brazil. Mr. John ! vation ; so are cabbages ; but cauliflowera 
Goodyer received in sixteen hundred and, were brought from Candta, Cyprus, and Con- 
seventeen, two small roots, no bigger than stantinople, to Italy, by the Venetians and 
hens’ eggs, .firom Mr. Frauquevill of London ; Genoese ; and liroccoH, or little sprouts, came 


Parsnips are natives, improved by culti¬ 


the one he planted, and the other he gave to from Italy to Prance, towards 4he end of the 
a friend. The root he ]>]auted, produced a sixteenth century. Celery is native ; good for 
sufficient number to supply all Hampshire, nothing wild, but, as we all know, one of the 
But, there is every reason to believe that they most delicious of oiir vegetables when cared 
wereknowninQueen Elizabeth’stime,though for and cultivated. Cress, horse-radish, and 
, not generally cultivated, nor, indeed, gene- ’ musLiml, are partly native, and partly 
;■ wally known. Society was neither so com- foreign. Asparagus is doubtful. It is found 
municative, nor so doraocratie as at present;' wild in some parts of England, and it also 
and, what tlie grandees and nobles got for comes from the Tflast; bat, it is not exactly 
themselves, they, did not seek to make .known whether our garden-be<s are peopled 
general among the people. At first,'with improved Britons, or with foreigners. 
'Jerusalem artichokes were boiled tender,' Anyhow, they are peopled with e'sculents 
jjien peeled, and 8tew;ed with butter, wine, \ which almost deserve the strange kind of 
■ and spices; they were alsv made into pies, | canonisation given to vegetables, & well as 
with marrow, dates, ginger, raisim^ sack, &c.| to cows luid birds, on the banks of old Nile, 
llie M«nch brought them into Europe from • Spinach is in the same condition of unccr- 
Canada, but their original home was in tainty. It was,known to the Arabian physi- 
BraziL The common artichoke—which is cians; and probably by them—thmugh the 
only a more delicate kind of donkey’s food Moors—introduced into Spain, whence it 
after all, for it is nothing but a thistle—was spread through Europe; but who was the 
evidently known to the Greeks and Ronjans ;, bciicfiietor to the human race who first 
but no one now can trace its birthplace. It ( brought it into use we have no means of know- 
ia found wild in the south of Eurojie, Italy, iiig. Neither can we raise a monument to 
Sicily, <le south of Prance, &c.; hut, it is a the memory of that sainted ^man, who once 
wilding after transportation, mot by the esvt a cucumber when travelling in the far East, 

, -dignity of vegetable autouhthonjP ft is said and, fired by a noble patriotism, poeketed the 
its use had been forgotten iiwJtaly be-1 seeds for the everla^ng delectation of ibe 
the time of the Romans and the year j west. Radishes come from China, Coohiaf 
fbU|l|een hnn<lred and sixty-si of, China, and Japan ; beet-root comes from the 

. fhieStrbzXi family hn.ught to Florence 801^3 of j sea-coast of the south of Europe ; endive, 
these diunty tlHstAcs from NiqAes, whtdi had from China, Japan, and Italy ; vegetable- 
met rt^Wtfd a cargo of roots from the marro w (squash), from America jlettue^ from 
'1^'Rrst artichokes seen in Venice, the Levant in the second instance, bat.p Ibe 
says B^Brm<i&ms;Barbara8, were et/fn in four- first unknown ; garlic, from the dwlots 
(|een handred'^d seventy-three. The arti- from Paiesflno ; and onions lrofrti,,Spaiii 'and 
choke iia cmumon% Persia; though it is said! Pbrtufal. i ' 

^ have been carri^tiiither by the Carmelite Before all thm importatieaui ^iji^l.iaade, 
who fram^luhted many of the Euro- substitutes and predece^ors were'friund in 
garden vegefeihles tO Iranstfin. I plants which now rau^ little bighar than 
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Dandelion leaves, were nsed as sslaiil, wholly Ain«ri(!^j;«n3th!^nk,<»clifl«ipagne,. 
• as tlmy are to this day in the north, and the are Frennh. 6lr*whei>^ Jiw indigenQiis ; 
bliinched roots served the place of endive; and are said io haro been «hder .onltivation 
winter cress was also a couinion salad; so everginoethai^meofEichhtdfhfe'Seoond. But, 
Was ronket,, which is still used in Italy ; John Tradesoant the elder,'Who wai^hirdanfisr 
bulbous cl)ssrop}dlan<!, <Qr (diervi^ and ooror to Charles the First in sixt^n hundredilmd 
»^lad, a Talorian, ,were the ancient lettuces; twenty-niae^and who knew every flower;, sad 
I'Vance, the country of gastronomies, para- herb, and tree, by heart, first saw the stra#- 
^mount above •all, knows the v^alue *of berry plant, as a cultivated and cherished 
both, though we have turned them ont plant,in i^wamah’s garden near Plymouth. JHbr 
among the rank and file of weeds. The little chtn^hter hud seen it grfiwiotf wild in Idle 
yneuuese are notorious consumers of chervil woods,“and had transplanted it to the home. 
I Earnpiim was a salad, so wwe swrel leaves; garden for sake of its beautiful flower and 
I common Alexanders did duty for celery; fruit. If it had been in anything like genem ‘ 
^>*d ekirret, a poor, rank water-paraiiip, waa cultivation before then, Tradescaul^ thC' 
sbaten c(ild with oil and vinegar, or boUjd, like Paxton of those days, would have surely 
th^ciiltivated civilised parsnip of modern known of it. Afterwards, hliller saw it m - 
tabi^ By the way, parsnip, sti'ipped iji Hyde Park’and Hampstead Woods; and 
longj^hin strips, and fried in batter, is gradually it bus become a -primo public 
il^finitely supei im'to parsnip ydainly boiled, favourite. The hautboy is said tcahave come 
even with melted hotter iu addition. Monk’s from America Is it not rightly hautbois, or 
rliubartl was used as spiuach; ami even after from the high woods ? The wood strawberry 
tlio introduction of spinach in thirteen liun- is in much esteem in France, and tlie high 
dred and fifty-oue, some feeble-minded wood would naturally be the best fiavourM. ■ 
individuals sought to restore it to its former Easpberries are iudigenous, too, but, like 
j'l.ice, to the prejudice of the new plant: currants,have been crossed acid eultlv&ted, 
English mercuiy—good King Henry, or, till little of the original is left. Bilberries 
goose-foet—^is still much cultivated in lieu of are wild now, and ever have been ; so etfe 
the same: Lincoliiahire being especially i cranberries; but the best cranberries come 
notorious for-its wealih iu mei'cury, and itsj from America; barberries are .all over ,, 
dearth of spinach. Vetches were ancient peas Europe, but they were not originally wild in 
and beans; the leaves of the popperworf, or England. Pears came from the south rt' 
))ooi* man’s pepper, were used iuste;»d of our Europe to France, thence to England; so did 
modern East Indian spice ; paralcy was a the best kinds of apples, .though we have our 
favourite salad, ymd young nettles made a' native crab in its lull perfection of spurness 
reciiercho dish of greens. Borage leaves were! and indigcstibility. The bullen is native and 
used for soiip, and the beautiful blue flowers wild ; so is the sloe; but the real ripe purple 
of borage w|re used for salad and wiue, plum qame from Asia to Europe, passing 
to strengthen the heart. The sea-oabbago, from Syria to Greece, thence to Italy, and 
or colewoit, was tlie cabbage most i!i request; from Italy everywhere. The greengage liSj 
and Bcorzonera, or vipor’u-giass, was eaton French, as, indeed, are most of the beqt 


tlie end of the raign of Henrj the Eigiith that but the beat sorts arc English neither by- 
any salads, carrots, turnips, or oilier edible origin nor by cultivation. It is .said thut 
roots, were produced in England ; the little of cherries woiu firat cultivated in tlie time .of 
these vegetables that was usetl, was imported Henry the Eighth ; there is written evidence^ 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, however, that they were cried about by 
when she wanted a salad, was oUiged to hawkers before the middle of the fifteenth 
despatch a messenger hither on purpose.” century ; for, Lydgate, the black Benedictine 
But he forgets the common roots and plants of Bury St. Edmund’s, who lived in the 
which we have now disregarded—more’s | earlier part of the lifteotdh century, aays in 
the pity in soaie instances; and how the his poem of Lickpenny: 
poor imde up for rthe loss of foreigu escu- „ ^ 

leiits by fee use of narive weeds StmVwrys rypo and clLA iatheVyBe.” , . 

Of fruits, we have ^cry few of homo pro- 

duce ; oven the commonest have been trans- varieties came from Spain «nd 

formed out of all likeness w’ilh the original Fraw^ an?P the finest we have are to be 


formed out of all likeness w’ilh the original Fn^e; ancr the finest we have are to be 
stock, partly by cultivatiun, and partly by j found in Kent, that most beautiful garden of 
the introduction of foreign sorts; so that it! England. Apricuts came from Armenia, 
can taparcely be said of any of them, that they ^ They were known to the anoiew an^.fli’e 


are. p^elyfpative. Gooseberries came origi- ^ mentioneik by Diosoorides. 
nnJly''from Iberia; currants, though indi-' and Turkey, supplied us with pur bastA'fods; 
^noBs, ^ve^ been so re-crossed with slocks Portugal sent im quinces | dhe, -south hf- 
from America, and the south of Europe; that Europe, G»many, and America, medlars; the , 
it wooldl^ hard to say how much of native East, peaches and nectariues ; the sot^ , 
juice is, left iu them., Black cumuta are' of Europe the sorb ap|ds, orservlce-trea. In 
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France, tlie -wood of the service-tree is used by 'Oeuoa wiis long our nursery for lemonu; but, 
tufoers and iuuthematroal*instrumentuiakera, Genoa had gone to Media for her first^eeds; 
alsoforthegangingTSticks df eaciaeraep, and now, we import chiefly from S^in and Tor* 
for other pUi’poaes. Tlie Wack mdlberry tugal. The shaddock was brought from 
came to ti»e sciuth of Europe from Persia; the Batavia to Japan ; ^lid, though a cjfirua, wiia 
white, from &|paia and the south of Europe named after Captain Shaddock, its first im- 
geneially; the paper mulberry, from Jauau, porter, from the East. , 

Ohiua, and Sputii Caroliua; The white As to nuts; the walnut is fVom soutliern 
mulberry feeds Uie silkworms; it is the Europe, and America, the hickory irons, 
black which the oid Flemish weavers have America, the hazel originally from Avellitio, 
planted sitthickly about London. * The olive, a town in Naples; hence ite name, Corpus 
also, cornea from the south of Europe ; and avellina. Filberts came from Poutus ; clic^v 
everyone knows who-first planted the vine, nuts were brought by the Romans froin 
and where—with the fatal consequences' Sardis in Lydia, to Italy. They are iiidijj! 

■ thereof. Melons are natives of Calmuc Tar- getmus also in Asia; notably ip Chin^ 
tary and Armenia ; but the best kinds; Cochm-China, and Japan. Evelyn says, tUw* 
came from an insignificant little village near to I the chestnut is a native of Great Bri^in ; 
Borne. Almonds are East-IndijJh and Chinese.! aud S. Dncarel quotes an old deci^t gift 
The first fig-tree planted in England was! from Henry the Second to the mOiks of 
supposed4to have been one of the white Mar- Flexly Abbey, by which he grants tlienjki a 
seiiles kmd,*^plauted by Cardinal Pole in the tithe of his chestnuts in the Forest of Dean. 

E nlace garden at Lambeth. It was certainly The Honourable Davies Barrington days, that 
I'ought to England in the time of Henry tlie it is not a native of Great Britain, and that 

Eighth ; and,' as Cwaiinal Pole had been a it is not found wild, north of the Trent. It 

greatr deal abroad, and ecclcsitistics are sometimes grows to an enormous size. Tim 

famous as connoisseurs, it i.s as likely as notfamous Castagno di centi cavalli on Mount 

t<> be a true traditiou. Another very ancient Etna, was re[>orted in seventeen hundred 
tree was—and may still be—iu the garden of ■ and seventy to be two hundt'ed and seven 
the old Manor House at Mitcham, formerly feet in girth; but it was supposed that * 
the piivate residence of Archbishop Cran-1 this was more than one tree: anotlier, 
mer; a third was in the Dean’s garden at equally famous, and indubitably single, called- 
Winchester. This was of the red kind, and il Castaguo del galea, was twenty-six feet in 
was alive in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven, girth, at the distance of two feet above the 
protected by a rude wooden frame and glass, ground ; instances of extreme bulk ajid 
On the stone wall to which it Wiis fastened I longevity might be mnltipljed if we bad time 
was this inscription; " In tlte ye.or sixteen j and space. Our forefathers had but tew 
hundred and twenty-three. King James the {nuts, though, compared to our wealth in 
First tasted of the fruit of this tree with: that item. They did not ipaport oashew- 
great pleasure.” Tlie tree died, for want nuts, or Brazilian cocoa-nuts, or Aftierit-an 
of repairs to the frame. Dr. Pococke nuts of Various names and mult'iCudinoua 
planted one in sixteen hundred and forty- cizes; but they had beech mast, which tlu-y 
'eight, in the garden of the Regius Pro- sliai-ed with the forest swine, and they mailo 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford. The learned the most of<1,he wild hazel. Anyway, we are 
doctor brought the slips from the East, and ^tter off in our gardens than they were ; and 
the planting of them was an event of no it is not one of the least of the bU-ssiii.gs 
small magnitude. ITie black fig-tree was referable to steam and commerce, that our 
first cultivated, in fifteen hundred and dinners Jiave pleasanter vegetable^ and our 
sixty-two, according, to Turner; iu fifteen desserts riclier fruits, than iu the days when 
hundred and ninety-seven, Gerarde says of Queen Elizabeth ruled, or bluff King Harry 
it: “ The fruit never coraeth to a kindly so nobly brought the heails of sweet women 
maturity with us, except the tree be planted who bad lain on his bosom, to the block, 
undershot wall, whereto neither north nor -..... 


. north-east 


. ji»v4 bu-cMoo wutua uaiA caitcsiv But, the I nTTiT>Ti '0 TiiniT'C'VQ 

j «ooutry which produced vines is the abnnd- MIC OxlAltLiiO JJitijxliiJM) 
b#ppe iu which they once grew here, ought yVILL READ AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL: 

h.ave found much difficulty in growing oa TsunsnAT evesino* ju»e nth, at Bislit. Tho 
wish tbere wore walls' Poor TravclU)r» Boots at the Ho^y Tree, and Mih Oavrip. 

witira;:; WuTs.rr'”"' 

Sjoe&v iMvQs and luxunoUB pui’jue fruit! On Thuunday EvgaNiko, Jvkb at Eighty The 

They ^un^to us from Spain and Ischia, but ChristmiisO^. • -i, u it™ - ' 

‘ l-iicli Keoding wdl Iwt Two iloum. 

tfflgir or^tB to Asian. Placis stalls (uumhored and reservei^ Etto Shil- 

jJ^^inn-apfilM that royal fruit,* are from Unpr"; Area and (lallsrles, Half-a-crow^-t DurSfeervoil 
’Africa and * ha West imlies • ni-antroa Seats, Oao Shilliugr. Ticket* to be aSditSSil*, ©i«p- 

Ainca ana west Indies , oiangea and-. HaUVlHibliahwa IDS. aiatjt 

Imons pasSMiroxa Asia to soutbern Europe. i st Mariai’s Hall, toug Acre. * * 


mgJit VVILL READ AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL: 
iwilig On TsuBsnAT Evenino* Ju»e ITtb, at BiBbt, Tbo 
walls' Poor Traveller, Boots at the Hotly Tree, and Mis Uanip. 
.'i.riii On WBonEaOAY An'ElmoOH, JvsK 28rd, at Xluce, 'Xm 
S p, , fStovy of 1 jiile IJurobey. 

ruit ! On TautisnAY EVE.N1HO, JuKB Mth, at Bight,' The 


Bight 0f T^alttting Articles from Howsbhoid WoioxB is teserved hi/ t^if^lit/hors. 


^UltMttih*OBe*il>«.laWenia|teiiBtimtnaith,BtianA Piisted hr.BaAMsaT t Bris*. W^tefrian, Ism 

ft 4.: * 
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\ ^llE THISTLE IN' BUD. their pariah sohoola, go fortjx into everj 

- realm to take leading positions. Jilerature 

KprwEEN the troublous days of hdl* aove- and science iire cultivated at home .with the 
rcign^ady, Mary, when it was said of Soot- moat brilliant success. And the short-period 
land,%Lo, here a nation born in one day; of a century sees nearly every disadvan- 
yjfa, moulded into one congregation, and tageous contrast between our chantry and 
scaled us a fountain with a solemn oath and her neighbours obliterated,” * 
covoua*t,”—between tliose days of tlie half- The privy council and other records pre- 
luail-clad baron and his baud of foLowers, served in the General Register House at 
with swords and pistols, and the days of the Edinburgh, m.anuscripts of histories and 
silken gallant in full ]>eriwig, who wore a i journals preserved in the Advocates’library, 
rapier for show, and ((uietly saw ruin in the, burgli records, the volumes of curious record 
Revolution by which the existing political sys-1 published by the Maitland Ulub, the Simld- 
teiu was brought near to a settlement,—there jiug Club, the Wodrow Society, the Banna- 
lie about six score years of slow, yet certain I tync Club,—from these and olier sources ot 
])rogress. They are years of jjrogress from a; iuform<ation, Mr. Chambers has drawn an as- 
foriu of society full of strange features of | semblage. of suggestive facts, illustrative of 
barbarity and vudeuce, to another iorm that | life in Scotland during the imfwrtaut period 
was liarilly in closer harmony with what we | to which we have referred. These facts are 
see to day. The whole interv;il was occupied the Domestic Ann;ds of the country,—“ the 
by civil strife breil of religions differences ; at series of occurrences beneath the region of 
the close of it Die people remained poor, history, the effects of passion, superstition 
Tiiey had incompetent uiiivei'sities, no bank, and ignorance in the people, the extraur- 
110 news|)aper, no permanent stage-coach dinary natural events which disturbed their 
comniunicatioli, no system of police: they tranquillity, the calamities which affected - 
had oijy organised within hve-and-twenty their well-being, the traits of false political 
years a post system upqu a small scale, economy by which that well-being was 
They ev^u imported tlieir ivoollcn cloth checked, and generally those things which 
and their ]>aper. Judges isere jiirtial; enable us to see liftw our forefathers thought, 
witches were burnt; it was still possible felt, and suffered ; and how, on the #vhole, 
for gentlemen of ancient family, by trick or ordinary' life looked in their days." To 
violence, to seize on heiresses of teniler years ; collect a body of such annals has been the 
monopolies were the great rule of trade ; well-ilevised and thoroughly fulfilled inten- 
iutulerauce was universal. | tion of the book, from the surface of which. 

When the lesson of tolerance was learnt,; we propose to scrape a fact or two into this 
and concord was established in the laud,' paper. 

prosperityfset in; “and. then,” writes Mr.| To begin with the subject of intolerance, 
Robert Chambers—who has very recently, there are many quaint illustrations in tliese 
collected The Domestic Annals of Scotland j annals, not merely of the want of tolerance, 
from the Reformation to the Revolution, into < but of the utter absence of a perception that 
two most Interesting volumes—“ in five years j any such principle of social life exists in 
from the settlemeni ofsits religious troubles,' nature. Even at the close of the period illus- 
the country has its first bank ; in a few years' trated|^>{y;ick Walker says of himself and 
more it has native newspapera. Other his Jfieud8,''?!le extreme presbyterians, who 
troubles, or chances of trouble, being re- lool^d at the Revolution “as a surprising, 
moved by union with England, and the unexpected, merciful diapensatio)^” that we 
suppression of all hopes in favour of a dis- “ thought it some way belonged to 09 
crown^ dynasty, commerce becomes active ; to go to ail the popish houses and destroy 
an improved agriculture commences ; and I their monuments of idolatry^ with their 
nearly every kipd of manufacture for which I priests’ robes, and put in prison them- , 
England is distinguished takes hearty root selvea” 

with 118 . Scotsmen, frugally reared, and There was some hankeri^ after tolerai^e 
endowed with the elements of learning at |in James the Sixth; whidq when it shows 
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itself, is set down, as a matter of course, for 
evidence of iiifirin adherence to the presb^- 
teriu.n cause. “You see, my lord,” he eaid 
privately one day to Lord Hamilton, “you 


see, my lerd, how I am used, and have no 
map in whom I may trust more jtlian in 
Huutly, &C. If 1 receive him, the ministers 
out that I am an apostate from the reli¬ 
gion ; if not, 1 am left desolate.” 

“ If be and the rast he not enemies to the 
religion,” said the Lord Hamilton, “ye may 
receive tliem. Otheradse not.” 

“ I cannot tell,” saith the king, “ what to 
make of that; but the ministry hold them 
for enemies. Always, 1 would tliiuk it good 
that they enjoyed liberty of conscience.” 

Then the Lord Hamiliton crying aloud, 
said, “Sir, tlien we are all 4 gone I tbeu 
we are all gone ! then we are all gone! If 
there were no more to withstand, I will 
withstand.* ,, When tlie king perceived 
his servants to approach, he smiled and 
said: 

“My lord, I did this to try your mind.” 
Afterwards, his majesty found it advisable 
to repel tiie slander of those who accused. 
him of the crime of religious tuleranue 
more publicly. Some acts of lenity towards 
EojuUli cler gy aen begot a rumour to liis pre¬ 
judice ; and, m great indignation thereat, the 
king wrote from Hitchinbrooke to his Scot- 
tisti (Mmnciliurs,as to the report of his intention 
to “tolerate or grant liberty of conscience,” 
that “the foolish apprehension thereof had 
given occasion both to papist and puritan, to 
take heart, and grow insolent; tlie one 
vainly boasting of the said pretendit liberty, 
and the oilier with a seeming fear thcreot.” | 
He said, “ God knows that what proceedil in ' 
that coarse concerning the i>apista lierc was 
without any such iuleulion adding that he' 
“could not but marvel how any ol our sub-i 
jecls can be posaest with soMiijust an opinion ' 
of us.”^ j 

What disorder was not possible in the, 
half-civilised nation, whose king was com¬ 
pelled to resent as injury the inipuUilion of, 
a charitable temper ? Here is a tale of Scot- I 
land in the days of James the Siiitli. In the j 
yaai' fifteen hundred and fifty-seven, •John j 
Iniics, of luiies, being childless, entered into 
a mutpiil bond of tailyie with his nearest 
relatioii, Alexander Inues, of CVomy, convey-1 
iug the whole estate of either, faiting heirs 
male of his body, to the one who should sur- j 
vi,ve. A richer and more distant branch of. 
ti^lamily was represented by lio bert Tu nes, | 
of Iiinei’marky,.who was violenSlJ^fTwphbaed 
at the preference that had been shown^to 
Innes c* Cromy. Therefore. “ Crouiy, who, 
was the galiauteat man of his time, found ^ 
hl^pntli' obliged to make the proffer of meet-, 
faint siijgia in arms, and, laying the tailyie' 
S^'upon the grass, see if be duist take it up: in J 
one word, to pass from all other pretensions, > 
and let ttie best fellow have it.” | 

btuermaiky, bsaver ia the dark than in > 


jthe daylight, declined open coniba® and 
employed himself in poisuiiiug the iiiltd of 
the laird of Junes against G’ronty, whom lie 
accused of taking ail upon himself, even to 
the name of laiivl, aud against jwinm there 
was no lunger any defence, but by putting 
him out of the way. So' '^-he laird conseiiteji 
to the murder of the relatiVe, who, but a few 
mouths siuce, had been his, nearest triend.^ 
lihree yeam after the signing of the bond, it^ 
happened that Cromy, who had been called 
on business to Aberdeen, was detaiifc' 
there by reason that his only son, Robert, ivi 
youth of sixteen years of age, had fallen sick I 
at the college, and hia father could not leavc^ 
the place till he saw what becanie*'of himf« 
He hdii carried him to Ids lodgings in /he 
New Town, and sent several of his sety^nts 
home from time to time, to let Ids lad]|f^uow 
of the buy's state. In that domestic trial tl^e 
assassins saw their opportunity. I'roin the 
servants who ai'rived at Kiunairdyt, they 
learnt where and how Cromy was lodged at 
Aberdeen, and how attended. Wherefore, 
getting togetlier a considerable number of 
assistants, Robert of Inuermarky, and the 
laird, Juiiu, rode forth on their errand of 
death, entered Aberdeen at night, and about 
midnight came to Alexander’s lodging. The 
outer gate of the close they found open, but 
the rest of the doors were shut. They were 
afraid to break up the dooi-s by violence, lest 
the noise might alarm the neighboui-s. The 
cry of feud between the families of Forlies 
and Gordon, and the simulation of street 
combat would, as a commoti incident, excite 
less not'icc ill the neighbourhood, and would 
bring Cromy out, for he was ileeply interested 
in the Gordons. They raised a.try, therefore, 
as if there had been an outfall o,'', these 
ppojile—“ II elpaGordon—a Gordon I” Cromy 
started from his bed, took sword jii hand, 
and, openings a back-door that lea to the 
court below, stepjied down three or four 
steps, and cried to know what was the 
matter. Iiiiicrmarky, who, by his white 
shirt, disceiued him perfectly, then shot him 
through the body, and in an instant as many 
ns could get about him fell upon him, and 
butchered him barbarously, 

Jiinermarky, perceiving that the laird 
iTohn stood by, as either relenting or terri¬ 
fied, held to his tliroat the Jiluody dagger, 
that he had newly taken out of the innr- 
dered body, swearing dreadfully*that lie 
would serve him in tVe simie way if he did 
not as he did, and so cumpullod liim to draw 
his dagger, and stab it up to the hilt in the 
body of hi.s nearest relation. All others 
were bound to stain their weapons in like 
manner; and even a boy of the family, then 
at scliool, was raised out of bed, and com¬ 
pelled by luuei'inarky to stab a dagger into 
the dead body, that he inigli^ be under tfae 
same condemnation. The sick youth, Robert, 
scrambled away to the shelter of a neigh¬ 
bour’s house. His blood was eagailjf sought; 
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but iavnin, for he lived long enough to bring Neabit’s body in the Edinburgh High Street, 
lioiim"veiigeanee to the muraerera. quietly walk on to the Court of Session, and 

Then Itinerraarky took the dead man’s utere sit as if he liad done no wrong. Once, 

_I _ 1 . _ _ 1 . A . I « ^ k « M. k • e 1 - _*1 t_ _ 


eignet ring, and sent one of the dead man's wneu Anchinleck stood within H>e bar of the 
pn ■'chased servants on the dead man’s horse, Tol booth, a decayed old man prated lorwand 
with a cunning stojw to hie wife, as from her to him,^aDd, when Auchinlecfc 'asked what 
Jjusband, orderiuj^er to send him a parti- he wanted, said, " I am Oliver Sinelair;" 
ciitar box, containing the bond of tailyie, and and, without another word, turned and 
nail that had followed betwixt him and laird parted. Oliver Sinclair, then a broken man, 
J(>hn. The wife, though troubled by so nad once been a king’s &vourite, and men 
blind a mossage, delivered to the man what talked of his strange presentment of himeetf 
sought, and let liim go. But there hap- to Auohinleck, because it seem^ to mean, 
pen^d to be about the house a youth related Be not too proud, I was as you are, and yorar 
to the fitmily, who, being a close friend to end is yet to come. And the end came. 


jthe yo^pg laird, then sick, desired to go to With the decline of Morton’s power, fell the 
•Aberdeen and see liim. This youth had prosperity of Morton’s frienm Four of his 
gc%e to the stable to intercede with flic ser- private enemies beset Auchinleck when he 


gc%e to the stable to intercede with flic ser- private enemies beset Auchinleck when he 
van^httt he might carry him behind him, was walking in the High Street of Edin- 
and,^y the man’s confusion of statement, burgh, near St. Giles’s church, and by one of 
I ^as led to suspect, he knew not what; but, them he was shot through the body, Imt not 
' further knowledge he resolved to have.' killed. He survived to fall intli% following 
Tlierefsre, he stepped out a little beyond the I March into the hands of the &rl of Arran, 
entry, watching the servant’s coming, and, as! by whom he was put to the torture, in order 
he went by, suddenly leapt up behinii liim, | to extract from him confession of certain 
whore he would stay; till he had sufficient j crimes which he denied. , 

reason why he siiould not. The contest be-1 Of the use of torture, here is an example, 
came such, that the servant drew his dirk to I John Master of Orkney wiis aconsed, with- 
rid him of the youth’s trouble, which the | out sufficient ground, of practising, by witch- 
• Other wrung out of Ids hands, aud downright I craft and otherwise, against his brother'e 
I killed him with it, and brought back the box' life. The case rested on the confession of an 
j with tlie writs and horse to the house of old woman, Alison Balfour, who *had been 
I Innea. Into the midst of the confusion suf-; executed as a witch in Deceralier, fifteen 
i fered by the lady, came another of the hundred and ninety-four. When she made 
I servants in from Aberdeen, to tell the her confession it was under this pressure of 
I manner of her,busbimd’a slaughter. She suffering: she had lieen kept forty-eight 
! setsured, tlierefore, ids writings, and fled to hours in the cashiclaws—an iron case for the 
I her friends, by whom she was brought to leg, to which fire was applied till it become 


insupportably painful. At the same time. 


make complidnt before the king. insupportably painful. At the same time. 

But of public justice there was then so her aged husband, a man of ninety-one jears, 
little dreail, that Innermarky, five weeks her el lest son and her (laughter were like- 
atier the event, obtained from bis cldcf. a wise kept under torture, the father being in 
disposit'sin of the estate in his own favour. “ the laiig irons of fifty stane wcht," the son 
The avenger of blood was tl*e sou of the fixed in the bo(»t.s (a foot-screw) with fifty- 
murdered man, at first taken under the care seven strokes, and llic daughter in the pilnie- 
of hi-s relative, the Earl of Huntly. Two or winks (a finger-screw), tliat they " b^ing sae 
three years afterwards the joung laird of tormented beside her, might move her to 
Crotuy went iioi-th, with a commission for make any confession for their relief.” From 
the avenging of ids father’s murder, and the another person, a man, the desired Blatenient 
laird of Junes went as well as Innermarky was extorted, “ lio being kept in the cashie- 
into Itidiug. Junennarky skulked among the law^ eleven days and eleven nights,—twice in 
lulls, then made a i'('trcal for himself in the the day by the space of fourteen days callit 
bouse of Edingliusvie. Tiiere, Cromy at'(driven) in the booto, ho being nakit, in the 
length surprissd him ; the same young man tneatilime, and scourgit with tows (ropes) in 
who had killed bis servant being the first sie sort that they left neither flesh nor hide 
to force*a way into his den; and, for this upon him.” 

veiiluresoine act he*waB, all his life after. In proportion as the working of the law 
called l>aig-in-peril. Innermarky’s head w.asjwle, it was intrusive, and concserned 
was ent oil', taken to Edinburgh, and cast itsdlwiili •T*rivate ■ matters. A child might 


exultingly at the king’s feet, by the elder receive, semeiice from the presbytery for 
Croray’s widow. passing bis father without reverent saluto- 

Agaiii, in the career of George Auchinleck tion. The Aberdeen town council fined a 
of Baliminno, there are incidents which pre- liousehoyer or his wife thirteen and four- 
sent to our mitids vividly the wildness of pence, a craftsman six and oightpence, for 
those times. Auchinleck nad been a friend absence from sermon ou Sunday “afore and 
to the liegent, Morton, in bia days of power, after noon,” or on Tuesday and Thuisdny 
His jKtsi^n was then so secure, that he “afore noon.” “And in case ony merchand' 
could tbrost his sword througii Captain or burgess of guild botfound withiu*his 
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my lady lttdlow. 

Charts the First; when, although marriage ment of a so 
of fii-st cousins was legal, Alexander Blair, and a man w 
a tailor in Currie, was i)elieaded for marrying Scotland, 
his first wife’s half-brother’s daughter. On _______ 

the sau^^ day another man proved gnilty of «- 

bigamy, received Ao worse sentence than * 

/ r 

It was also somewhat hard upon a person Before I • 

••who was “bothtnan and woman, a thing not I ought to n 
ordinar in this kingdom,” .that he-and-she more of wha 
fljjpuld be hung for such irregularities Court. Thei 
^s that *' liis custom was always to go in a which I am 
I woman’s habit.” “ When opened by tiertaiu good dpsceni 
^oetors and apothecaries, he was found to be to people of 
,^wo evety way, having two hearts, two livers, my lady, Mr 
every inward thing.” On the sapie day gentle little i 
a^^pld man was burnt for warlockry, upon to my lady f 
his fcni confession, and desire to be burnt I have beed 
for tfili safety of his soul. her. Mi-s. I 

* Our last citation we give as it stands upon Germany, an 
one of the later p.ages of the annals. It English with 
belonjp to the reign of Charles the Second, consequence 
and the date is October, sixteen hundred manner of m 
and seventy-eight: “At this time, eighty even by nai 
jiersons were detained in prison in Ediu- dam either 
burgh, on aecount of matters of religioT), or stockings, 
waiting till they should be transported as the hole or 
slaves to Barbaaoes. l^otestant, 

“ In connection with this distressing fact day at churc 
may be placed one of a diil'ercnt complexion, as any nun i 
which Fountainhall states elsewhere. The I take a piece 
magistrates, lio tells us, were sensilde of tho j ing out some 
iuiideqiiacy of their old Tolbooth for tlie'it became d 
purposes of justice in those days of pious I She did the 
:seal. Coiiseqisently, one Thoraiis Moodie made coarse 
leaving them twenty thousand merles to build lady’s napkn 
a church, they decl.-iriug ‘ they have no use We worked 
for a church’ — offered to build with the of the day, ( 
money a new Tolbooth, above tlie west port, sewing in a 
'‘and \) jmt Thomas Hoodie’s name and great hall, 
■arms tliereon! ’ • • work that 

“It Ireally appears that our ancestors work. She 
looked upon the building of a^.aol as a public coloured tin 
act of some dignity and importance. Batrin; amuse cliih 
et poslcris (for our country and posterity) j ought not t( 
is the self-complacent inscription on (he front' reds, bat to 
of the Canongate Tolbooth.” to making s 

The Scottish Church w.a8, in those days, a would speak 
prison. The bond of Christian brotherhood as tlm work 
differed bi!t little from the fetters of the before the 
Tolbooth. A bequest for a gaol might rea- quently uuac 
sonably have been spent in the erection of tastes in woi 
,a cliurch, and it was not less i-easonable, as would my li 
the wo^fd then went in Scotland, that when day, wiiich,! 
Thomas Moodie be<^ueathed money for the made all tho 
building of a church, the Edinburgh corpora- She said thi 
tion, in a candid humour, gave it the form of of &:i, Frem 
agaoL iq^h to alTi 

These domestic annals are full of romantic and class, ai 
pictures of Scottish life, which startle an | yonng ladies 
Englishman familiar with the social state of lasts, and aw 
bis own nation during the contemporary shoe-makers’ 
period, by their dark shadows. Mr. Bobert Very freq\ 
Chambers Itas most jiidimously refrained moned to it 
B'om any tampering with the originals: he where she i 
presents them to us without any re-tonchings room, some 
of his own; and with the skilful arrange-irally Mr. A 




ment of a sound and appreciative historian, 
and a man who is, in alt things, an honour to 
Scotland. 

* MY LADY LUDLOW. s 

rHAPTER THE SECdsP. 

Before I tell you about Mr. Gray, I think 
I ought to make you understand something 
more of what we did all day long at Hanbury 
Court. There were five of us atthe time of 
which I am speaking, all young women of 
good descent, and allied (however distantly) 
to people of rank. When we were not with 
my lady, Mrs. Medlicott lookgd after ns; a 
gentle little woman, who had been companion 
to my lady for many years, and was indeed, 

I have beeif told, some kind of relation to 
her. Ml'S. Medlicott’s parents had lived in 
Germany, and the consequence wt^, she spoke 
English with a very foreign accent. Another 
consequence was, that she excelled in all 
manner of nee<ile-work, such as is not known 
even by name in these days. She could 
dam either lace, table-linen, India muslin, 
or stockings, so that no one could tell ^hero 
the hole or rent had been. Though a good 
Protestant, and never missing Guy Faux 
day at church, she was as skilful at fine work 
as any nun hi a Papist convent. She would 
take a piece of French cambric, and by draw¬ 
ing out some threads, and working in others, 
it became delicate lace in a very few hours. 
She did the same by Hollands cloth, and 
made coarse strong lace, with which all ray 
lady’s napkins and table-linen wgre trimmed. 
We worked under her during a great part 
of the day, either in the still-room, or at our 
sewing in a chamber that opened out of the 
great hall. My lady despised every kind of 
work that would now be called Fancy- 
work. She considered that the use of 
coloured threads or worsted was only fit to 
amuse chlldreu; but that grown, women 
ought not to be taken with mere blues and 
reds, but to restrict their pleasure in sewing 
to making small and delicate stitches. She 
would speak of the old tapestry in the hall 
as tiie work of her ancestresses, who lived 
before the Reformation, and were conse¬ 
quently unacquainted with pure and simple 
tastes in work, as well as iii religion. Nor 
would my lady sanction the fashion of the 
day, wiiich, at the beginning of this centur/, 
made all the fine ladies take to making shoes. 
She said that such work was a consequence 
of French Revolution, which had done 
iq^h to a^ihilate all. distinctions of rank 
and class, and hence it was, that she saw 
yonng ladies of birth and brewing handlbg 
lasts, aud awls, and dirty cobbfer’s-wax, like 
shoe-makers* daughters. 

Very frequently one of us would be suia- 
moned to my lady to read aloud to her, 
where she sate in beF small withdrawing- 
room, some improving book. It w.aB sene-, 
rally Mr. Addison’s “ Sj^ctatorbuttons 
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TOar I remember, wo had to read Sturm’s equipage through the narrow Warwi^culiiiv 
Reflections, tcansJated from a German book lanes ; and I used often to think it' was well 
Mrs. MeilJicott recorntneuded. Mr. Stnrm that countesses were not plentiful, or (dse 
told U.S what to think about for every day in we might have met another, liKly of quality 
the year; and very dull it was. Rut I be- in another coach and four whei-fe th(4e would 
lieve Queen Qbarlotte had liked the book have been no possibility W turning, or paasintf 
very much, and the thought of her royal each other, and very litU^chauoe of backr^^ 
approbation kept my lady awake duriijg the Once when tlie idea of this danger of taeetingL 
reailing. Mrs. Chapoue’s Letters, and Dr. awolher countess in a narrow deep-rutted*'' 
Gregory’s Advice to Young Ladies, com- lane was vei^. prominent in my mind, I 
posed the Vest of our library for week-day ventured to ask Mrs. Medlicott wliat wo#’ 
reaiiing. I, for one, was glad to leave my have to be done on such an occasion; an^fi * 
fine sewing, and even jpy re<u.iing aloud, she told me that de latest cretition mustt 
(though this last did keep me with my dear back, for aitre, which puzzled mo a goodr 
huly), to go .to the still-room and potter deal at the time, altliough 1 undefstaiul if • 
about among the preserves and the meflicaled now. •! began to find out the use of^e 
waters. There was no doctor for many miles Peerage, a book which had seemed Uf me 
round, and with Mrs. Medlicott to direct us, rather dull before; but, as I was alpays a 
and Dr. Buebau to go by for receipts, we sent coward in a coach, I made myself well ac- 
out many a bottle of physic, wbicli, I dare qnaiiited with the dates of creation of our 
■»y. was us good us what comes out of the three Warwickshire earls, and was b;(.[tpy to 
druggist’s siiop. At any rate, I do not think find that Earl Ludlow ranked second, the 
we did much harm; for if any of our physics oldest earl being a hunting widower, and not 
tasted stronger than usual, Mrs. Medlicott likely to drive out in a carriage, 
would 'bid us let it ilown with cochiueal and All this time I have wandered from Mr. 
water, to make all safe, as she said. So our Gray. Of course, we first saw him in church 
bottles ofiuedicine had very little real physic in when ho read himself in. Jie was very red- 
thematlast; but we were cai'eful iii juitting faced, the kind of redness which goes with « 
labels on them, which looked very mysterious light hair, and a blushing complexion; he 
to those who could not read, ami beljied the: looked slight and short, and his bright light 
medicine to do its work. I have sent off frizzy hair had hanlly a dash of powder in it. i 
many a bottle of salt and water coloured red; I remember my lady making this observa- 
wid whenever we had nothing else to do in tion, and sighing over it; for, tliongh since 
the stiU-room, Mrs. Medlicott would set us the famine in seventeen hundred and niuety- 
to making bread-p'ills by way of practice, and, nine and eighteen hundred, there had been a 
as far as 1 q|,a say, they were very eflicacious, tax on hair-powder, yet it was reckoned very 
as before we gave out a box Mrs. Medlicott revolutionary amlJacobin not to wear a good 
always told the patient what symptoms to deal of it. My lady hardly liked the opinions 
expect; and I hardly ever inquired wilhont of any man who wore his own hair ; Uut this, 
hearing that they had produced their effect, she would say was rather a prejudice ; only 
Ibere was one old man, who took six pills in'youth none but !hc mob went wiglcss, and 
Rruight, of any kind we like^J to give him, to she could not get over the associatioil of wigs 
make him sleep; and itj by any chance, his with birth ano breeding; a man's own hair 
daugiitfr had forgotten to let us know that with that class of people who had formed tlie 
he was_ out of his medicine, he was so restless rioters in seventeen hundred and eighty, 
•ml miserable that, as he said, he thought when Lord George Gordon had been one 
he was like to die. I think ours was what of the bugbears of my lady’s life. Her 
would be called homoeopathic practice now- husband and his brothers, she told ns, had 
Srdays.' Then we learnt to make ail the been put into breeches, and had Aheir heads , 
Oakes and dishes of the season in the eHill- shaved on their seventh birthday, each of 
|?oom. We had plnm-porridge and mince- them ; a handsome little wig of the newest 
pies at^l/'hristmas, fritters and pancakes on fashion forming the old Lady Ludluwts in- 
Shrove Tuesday,, fnrmeuty on Mothering variable birthday present to her sons as they 
/Sunday, violet cakes in Passion 'Week, tansy each arrived at that age ; and afterwards, to 
'^^lidding on j^ter Sunday, three-coniered the day of their d6ath,«they never saw their 
Trinity Sunday, and so on through own hair. To be without powder, as some 
; all made from good^d underbred {Mople were talking of l^iug now^ 

VeemlAs, handed down from one of my lady’s was iu fact to insult the proprieties of life, 
Protestant ancestors. Every* one of by being undressed. It was English sans- 
A^i’tion of the day with Lady culottism. But Mr. Gray did wear a littlo 
Lnolow; Sara now and then we rode out powder, enough to save him in my lady’s 
with her iu her coach and four. Sh% did not good o^nnion ; but not enough to make her 
like %o go obt’ with a pair of horses, con- approve of him decidedly. 
sidnnng this ratte beneath her rank'; The next time 1 saw him was iu the greaifc 
and, indeed, four jj^rees were very often hall. Mary Mason and I were going to drive 
^.nsMCd to pall her h^vy coach through the out with my lady in her coach, and when 
atianutd. Bat rather a cumbersome we went down-ataire with^oor best^ats and 
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cloaks,|on, we found Mr. Gi'ay awaiting myl 
laily’s coining. I believe he had paid his! 
respects to her before, but we had never 
seen him ; ami he had declined her invitation 
to spo'id%Suuday evening at the Court (as 


•?o be not over well pleased with him. ■ • | 

He bln.shed redder than ever at tlie sight 
:is we entered tho hall, and druT>|>e<l j 
mm our curtsies, lie couglied I,wo 6r three 
Killies, as if he would have liked to speak to' 
\s, if he could but have found soinelhiug to' 
••Vy i anil every lime he coughed, he went 
ho^er>luukiiig tliau ever. I aiu nsiiaiped l.o 
say/V® were nearly laughing at him ; half 
beuai^ we wore so shy too that w e under- 
stfMid what his awkwardness meant. I 

•My lady came in, with her quici' active 
stej)— 8^0 always walked quickly wlieii she 
did not bethink lierself ot her cane,—as if 
she were sorry to have kept us waiting,—andi 
as she entered, she gave us all round one of' 
those graceful sweeping custseys, of which 
I tliink llie art must have died out with her, i 
—it iini>Ued so nuich courtesy ;—tins time it 
^ said, lui well as words could do, “1 am sorry 
to have kept you all waiting,—forgive me.” 

She went up to the mantel-piece, near 
which Mr. Gray had been standing until her' 
entrance, and curtseying afresh to him, and 1 
jiretly dec]dy this time, because of his cloth,! 
and lier iieiiig ho.-.te.ss, and ho, a new guest.' 
She a.skcd him if* lie would not prefer speak-1 
iug to her in her own private parlour, and! 
looked as thongh she would have conducted { 
him there. I5«i he hurst out with Lis errand, i 
of which he was full even to clioking, and, 
wliich sent the glistening tears into liis largo' 
bine eyes, wliicli stood lUrther and farther 
out wltlfhis excitement. | 

“ My latly, 1 want to speak 1;o you, and to 
peranade you to exert your kind interest, 
with Mr. Lathom—Justice Lathom of Hath¬ 
away Manor—’’ 

“Harry Lathom]” inquired my lady,—os 
Mh Gray sto(>ped to take the breatli he had 
lost in his hurry,—“1 did not know he was 
in the commission.” 

“He is only just appointed; he took the 
oaths not a mo^nth ago,—more’s the pity ! ” 

“ I* do not‘understand why you should 
regret if. The Lathoms have held Hatliaway 
since Edward the F,jr8t, and Mr. Lathom 
bears a good cliaracter, although his temper 
is hasty—” 

“ My laily! he has committed Job Gregson 
for stealing—a fault of which he is as iniio- 
cenl as I—and all the evidence goes to prove 
it, now that the case is bi’Oiight before the 
Bench; ouly Uie Squires hang so together 
that they can’t be brought to see justice, and 
sure idl for setfdiiig Job to gaol, out of compli- 
ment to Mr. L.ithoiii, saying it is his first' 
conmiitiiil, ami it won’t be civil to tell him 
thera is no evidence, against his man. Eor, 


God’s sake, my lady, speak to the gentlemen; 
they will aitend to you, while they only tell 
mo to mind my own btksiness.’* _ * 

Now, my lady was always inclined to 
stand by her onler, and the LaMimus of 
Hathaway Court were cousins to the Han- 
burys. Besides, it was rathkr a point of 
honour iu those days to encourage a young 
magLtrate, by passing a pretty sharp sen-,, 
tence on liis first committals; and Job Grogsott 
was the father of a girl who had keen lately 
turned away from her place as scullery-inaid 
for sauciness to Mrs. Adams, her ladyship’s 
own maid ; and Mr. Gray had not said a 
word of the reasons why he believed the man 
innocent,—for he was in such a hurry, I be¬ 
lieve lie would have bad my hidy drive off ^ 
to the Henle/Court-house tlieii and tliere - 
so there seemed a good deal against the man, 
ami nothing but Mr. Gray’s burg word for 
him ; and my lady drew herself a little up, 
and said: 

“ Mr. Gray! I do not see what reason 
either you or I. liave to interfere. Mr. Harry 
Latliom I.S a sensible kind of young man, well 
capable of ascertaining the truth without our 
help—”. 

“ But more evidence has come out since,” 
broke in Mr. Gray. 

My lady went a little stiffer, and spoke a 
little more coldly. 

“ I suppose tills additional evidence is before 
tiie justices; men of good family, and of 
bonour and credit, well known in the county. 
1 'hey uaturaily feel tliat the opinion of one of 
themselves must have more weight than the 
words of a man like Job Gregson, wlio bears a 
very indifferent character,—lias been strongly 
suspected of poaching, coming from no one 
knows where, squatting on Hareman’s Com¬ 
mon—which, by ilie way, is extra-parochial, 

I believe ; consequently you, as a clergyman, 
are not respotisiole for what goes on there ; 
and, although impolitic, there might ^e some 
truth in what the magistrates said, in ecd- 
visiiig you to mind your own business,'*—said 
her ladyship, smiliug,—“ and they might be 
tempted to bid me mind mine, if I inter¬ 
fered, Mr, Gray; might they not ? ” 

He looked extremely ttucomfortablo ; half 
angry. Once or twice he began to spea^ but 
checked liimself, as if bis words would not 
have been wise or prudent. At last he said: 

“It may seem presumptuous in me,—a 
stranger of only a few weeks standing—to 
set up my judgment as to men’s character 
ogah'it that of residents—Lady Ludlow 
ga^B a littft bow of acquiescence, w“hieh 
was, l«tliiuk, involuntary on her part, and 
which I don’t think he |)erceiyed,—“but I 
am convinced tliat the man ra -innocent of 
this offeree,—and besides, the justices them¬ 
selves allege this ridiculous custom of paying 
a coinpiiiiient to a newly-appointed magis¬ 
trate us their only reason.”— 

That unlucky word “ ridiculous 1 ” 
undid all the good his mj^est beglnnmg'hiwr 
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. done him with my lady. I knew, as well 
as words could have told me, that she was 
affi'Onted at the expression being used by a 
man inferior in rank to those whose actions he 
applied it to,—and, truly, it was a great want 
of tact, considering to whom be was speaking. 

Lady Ludlow spoke very gently and 
slowly; she alwayk did when she was an¬ 
noyed ; it was a certain sign, the meaning 
of which we had all learnt. 

“I thii^, Mr. Gray, we will drop the 
subject, ft is one on which we are not 
likely to agree.-” 

Mr. Gray’s mddy colour became purple, 
and then faded away, and bis face became 
pale. I think both my lady and he had for¬ 
gotten our presence ; and we were beginning 
to feel too awkward to wish to»remind them 
of it. And yet we could not help watching 
and listening with the greatest interest. 

Mr. Gray drew himself up to his full 
height, with mi unconscious feeling of dignity. 
Little as was his stature, and awkward and 
embarrassed as he had been only a fewniinutes 
before^ I remember thinking he looked almost 
as grand as my lady when be spoke. 

“ Your ladyship must remember that it 
may be my duty to speak to my parishioners 
on many subjects on which tliey do not .agree 
with me. 1 am not at libei*ty to be silent, 
because they differ in opinion from me.” 

Lady Ludlow’s great blue eyes dilated with 
surprise, and—I do think—anger, at being 
thus spoken to. I am not sure if it was 
very wise in Mr. Gray. He himself looked 
afraid of the consetiuences, but as if he was 
determined to bear them without flinching. 
Por ja minute there was Bilence. Tlieii my 
lady replied : 

“ Mr. Gray, I respect your plain speaking, 
although I may wonder whether a young 
man ot your age and position, has any right 
to assume that he is a better judge than one 
with the experience which I have naturally 
sained at my time of life, and in the station 
I hold.” 

“If I, madam, as the clergyman of this 

r rish, am not to shrink from telling what 
believe to be the truth to the poor and 
lowly, no more am I to hold my peac? in 
the presence of the rich and titled.” Mr. 
Gray’s 4kce showed that he was in that 
state of excitement which in a child would 
have ended in a good fit of crying. He 
looked as if he had nerved himself up to 
dolpg and saying things, which he disliked 
above everything, and which nothin^^hort 
of serious duty could have compelled to 
do and «ay. And at such times every minute 
circumstiume which could add to naiii' comes 
vividly befott one. 1 saw that lie became 
aware of onr presence, and that it added to 
his disoomfitare, * 

My lady flushed np. “Are you aware, 
sir,” asked she, you have gone far 

astray from the origit$ld subject of couversa- 
*Hioat But as you^tjik of your parish, allow 


me to remind you that Haremnn’s cWmon 
is beyond the bounds, and that you are'really 
not responsible for the characters and lives 
of the squatters on that unlucky piece of 
ground.” ^ 

“Madam, I see I hpwe only done harm 
in speaking to you abou^he affair at all^ •{ 
beg your pardon, and lake my leave.” 

He bowed, and looked very sad. Ladjt*, 
Ludlow caught the expression of his face. 

“Good morning !’’ she cried, in rathw a 
louder and quicker way than that in wliR^ ^ 
she had been speaking. “Jlemember, Jobl 
Gregsoii is a notorious poacher and evil-doer J 
and you really are not responsible,for wha/ 
goes on at Hareman’s Common.” ^ ' 

He 'was near the hall-door, and said spAe- 
thing—half to himself, which we hean^jcing 
nearer to him), but my lady dur not; 
although she saw that he spoke. " Wlvit 
did he say ] ” she asked, in somewhat a 
hurried manner, as soon as the dd;ir was 
closed—" I • did not hear.” We looked at 
each other, ami then I spoke: 

“He said, my lady, that God help him ! ho 
was responsible for all the evil he did not 
strive to overcome.” 

My lady turned sharp round .away from us, 
and Mary Mason said afterwards she thought ' 
her ladyship was much vexed witli both of us, 
forhaving been present, and with me for having | 
repeated wliat Mr. Gray had said. But it ' 
was not our fault that wc were in the hall, 
and when niy lady asked wh.at Mr. Gray had 
said, I thought it right to tcjl lier. 

In a few minutes she bade us accompany 
her in her ride in the coach. 

Lady Ludlow always sate .forwards hy 
horseltj and we girls backwanls. Somehow 
this was a rule, which wo never thofiglit of 
questioning. It vms true that filling back¬ 
wards made some of us feel very um.oml'oi t- 
able and faiub^ and to remedy this iny lady 
always drove with both windows open, which 
occasionally gave her the rheumatism ; but 
we alw.ays went on'in the old way. This 
day she did not pay any great attention to 
the road by which we were going, add coach¬ 
man took his own way. We were very 
silent, as my lady did not speak, and looked { 
very serious. Or else, in general, she made | 
these rides very pleasant (to those who were 
not qualmish, with riding backwards), by 
talking to us in a very agreeable maimer, 
and Idling ns of the different things whicli 
had happened to her 'Xt various places,—at 
Paris and Versailles, where she had been in 
her youth,—at Windsor and Kew and Wey- : 
mouth, where she had been with the Queen, 
when maid of honour—and so on. But this 
day she did not talk at all. All at once she 
put her head out of the window. 

“John Footman,” said she, “where .are 
we ? Surely this is Hareman’s. Common.” . 

“Yes, amt please my lady,” said John 
Footman, and waited for further speech or 
orders. My lady thought awhile, and then 
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said she Vould have the steps put down and 
get out. 

As soon as she was gone, we looked at 
each oil^, abd than without a word began 
lo gaze after her/ * We saw her pick her 
daSnty way, in tile little high-heclod shoes 
^he alwaj's wore (because tliey had been in 
'• hishion in her youth) among the yellow podls 
of stagnant water that had gathered in the 
J(iiyey soil. Jolm Footman followed, stately, 
o ^fter ; afraid too, for all his stateliness, of 
^ B[)la>hing his pure white stockings. Suddenly 
ttny lady turned round, and said something 
m\o him, and he returned to the carnage witli 
i a 4alfi leiised, half-puzzled air. • 

htoiady went on to a cluster of rude mud 
hou^ at the higher end of the Common; 
witUiges built, as they were occasionally at 
tliat day, of wattles and clay, and thatched 
•with (yds. As fair as we could make out 
fi-om dumb show, Lady Ludlow saw enough 
i of the interiors of these places to make her 
' hesitate before entering, or even speakiaig to 
ainy of the children who were playing about 
I in the jaudilles. After a pause, she disap¬ 
peared into one of llio cottaiges. It seeineil 
• to us a lung time before sho came out; but 
I (hue say it was not more than eight or ten 
naioutes. She came baick with her head 
' banging down, as if to choo.se her waiy,—but 
we saw it was moi>e in thought aind hewilder- 
ni<‘iit than for any such purpose. 

She li.ad not ma<le up her mind where wo 
should drive to when she got iaato the eairriago 
again, .lolm Footman stood, bwe-hcaded, 
waiting for orders. 

I “ 'I'o Haitdaway. My deairs, if you are 
tired, * 01 - if you Jaave anything to do for 
Mrs. MeJlicott, I can dr<a) you at Barford- 
Corner.aand it is but a quarter of am hour’s 
brisk walk home 1” ^ 

But luckily we could safely saiy that 
Mrs. Medlieott did not want us, and os wc 
had whispered to each other, as we sat alone 
ill the coach, that sui-ely my lady must have 
goiao to Job (jregson’s, we vrere far too 
anxious to know the cud of it all to say that 
wc were tired. So we all set off to Hath¬ 
away. Mr. Harry Lathom was a bachelor 
squire, tliirty or thirty-five years of age, more 
*at home intbofield than in the drawiug-room, 
and with sporting men than with ladies. 

My lady did not alight, of course ; it was 
Mr. Lathom’s place-'to wait upon her, and 
she bade the butler,—who had a smack of 
the gamekeeper in him, very unlike our own 
powdered venerable fine gentleman at llan- 
furry,—tell his master, with her compliments, 
that she wished to speak to him. You 
limy think how ]>le.ased we were to find that 
wc should hear all that was said; though I 
tliiiik afterwards we were half soiTy when 
we saw how our presence confused the squire, 
who would have found it bad enough to 
answer my lady’s questions, even without 
two eager girls foj; audience. 

“Pray, MJ. Lathom,” began my lady, 


something abruptly for her,-—but she ,was 
very lull of her snbjeot, “ what is this I hear 
about Job Gregson ?” 

Mr. I^tbom looked annoyed and vexed, 
but dared not show it in his words. 

“I gave out a warrant against him, my 
lady, for theft, that is all Yon are doubt¬ 
less aware of his character; a man who sets 
nets and springes in long cover, and fishes 
wherever he takes a fancy. It is nut a short 
step fronl poaching to thieving." 

“ That is quite true,” replied Toady Ludlow 
(who had a horrer of poaching for this very 
reason): “but I imagine yon .do not send a 
man lo jail on accoimt of his luid character.” 

“ iiognes i^>d viigahouds,” said Mr. Lathom. 
“A man may be sent to prison for being a 
vagabond; for no specific act, hut for uis 
general mode of life.” * 

He liad the belter of her laRyship for one 
moment; but then she answered, 

“ But in tliis cjise, tlie Marge on which you 
committed him was theft; now his wife tells 
me he can prove he was some mile-s 'di^hmt 
from Holmwood, where the robbery took 
place, all that afteraopn: she says you had 
the evidence before you.” 

Ml'. Lathom here interrupted my lady, by 
sftying, in a.somewhat sulky manner. 

“No such evidence was brought before mo 
when I gave the warrant. I am not answer- 
able for the other magistrates’ decision, when 
they had more evidence before them. It was 
tliey who committed him to gaol. I am not 
responsible for that.” 

My lady did not often show signs of impa-^ 
ticnce; but we knew she was feeling irritated ’ 
by tlie little perpetual tapjiing of her high- 
heeled shoe against the bottom of the carriage. 
About the same time we, sitting backwards, 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Gray through the 
open do(>r, standing in the shadow of the 
hall. Doubtless Lady JiUdlow's arrival had 
interrupted a conversation between Mr. La- 
tbom and Mr. Gray. The latter must have 
heard every word of what sho was saying; 
but of this she was not aware, and caught at 
Mr. Lathom’a disclaimer of resjwnsibility 
with pretty mucli the same argument that 
she had heard (through our repetitiou) that 
Mr. Gray had used not two hours before. 

f‘ And do you mean to say, Mr. Lathom, 
that you don’t consider yourself responsible 
fur all injustice or wrong-doing tliat you 
might have prevented, and have not ? Nay, 
in tuiiis cas% the first germ of iujustioe was 
ydur own mistake. I wish you had been 
with a little while ago, and seeu the 
misery in that poor fellow’s (j^ttage.” She 
spoke lower, and Mr. Gray drew near, in a 
sort of Involuntary manner, as if to hear all 
she was saying. We saw him, and doubtless 
Mr. Lathom heard his footstep, and knew 
who it •was that was listening behind him, 
and approving ot every word that was eaid^ 
He grew yet more auUm in manner; but 
still my kd^was my lady, and he daredangfi 
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rous»d her as I had never seen her roused. priee nor displeasure in ^er idannifr, as she 
“ I am euro jou will not refuse,' air, to answered: ' V • 

accept my bail. I offer to tlie fellow out, “ 1 thank you, Mr. Gray. I was not awkfe 
and to be responsible for his appearance at thatyouwereherejbutlthinkleanundorstnnd 
the sessions. What say you to that, 'Mr. on what errand you came. 'And seein>r you * 
Lathoni 'l” here, recalls me to a duty I owe Mr. Lathom. 

“ The offence of theft is not bailable, my Mr. Lathom, I have spoken to you pretty 
lady.” • plainly,—forgetting, until I saw,Mr. Gra^ * 

*• Not in ordinai'y cases, I dare say. But I that only this very afternoon I differed froiui 
imagine this is an extraordinary case. The him on this very question ; taking completely 
man is sent ip prison out of compliment to at that time the same view of the Av^iolc sulir « 
Tou, and against all evidence, as far as I can ject Wiich yon have done; thinking Lhat|i.he 
learn. He will have to rot in^gaol for two county would be well rid of such a fyfa as 
mouths, and Ids wife and children to starve. Job Gregson, whetlicr he had committi^'i this 
I, Ijady Ludlow, offer to bail him out, and theft or not. Mr. Gray and 1 did not part 
pledge myself for his appearance at next quite friends,” she continued, bowing towartls 


qttirter sesaiuns.” 

“ It is against the law, my lady.” 


him ; ” but it so happened that 1 s^w .1 ob 
Gi-egson’s wife and home,—1 felt that Mr. 


“Ball 1 Buhl Bah! Who makes laws? Gray had been right and I had been wrong, 
Such as 1 in the House of Lords—such as so, with the famous iucousistencr of my sex, 
you in the House of Commons. We, who 1 came hither to scold you,” smiling towards 
make the laws in St. Stephen’s, may break Mr. Lathom, who looked half-sulky yet, and 
the mere forms of them, when we have right did not relax a bit of his gravity at lier smile, 
on our sides, on our own laud, and amongst “ for holding the same opinious that I had 
our own people.” done an hour before. Mr. Gray,” (again 

“The loi'ti-Iieutenant may take away my bowing towards him) “these young ladies 


commission, if he heard of it.” 


will be very much obliged to yon for your 


“And a very good thing for the county, escort, and so sliall I. Mr. Lathom, may 1 


Harry I.Athum ; and for you too, if he did, 
—if you don’t go on more wisely than you 


beg of you to accompany me to Uculey 1 ” 
Mr. Gray bowed very low, and went very 

_ 1 - 'fciT- -f ..i.1__ :j _...__- 


have begun. A pretty set you and your red; Mr. Lathom said soiucthing which we 
brother magistrates are to administer justice none of us heard, but which was 1 think 
through the land! I always said a good some remonstrance against the course he 
despotism wm the best form of government; was, as it were, compelled ttf' take. Lady 
and I am twice as much in iavonr of it now Ludlow, however, took no notice .of his 
I see what a quorum is! My deal's!” sad- murmur, but sat^.in an attitude of polite 
denly turning round to us, “ if it would not eifieclancy; and as we turned o^ on our 
tire you to walk, home, 1 n^ould beg Mr. La- walk, 1 saw ^Mr. Lathom getting into the 
thorn to take a seat in ray coach, and we coach with tire air of a whipped hound. I 
would drive to Henley Gaol, and have the must say, considering my lady s feelin?, I did 
poor man out at once.” not envy him his ride,—though, I believe, he 

“ A walk over the fields at this time of day was quite in the right as to the ohjeot of the 
is hardly fitting for young ladies to take ride being illegal. 

Alone,” said Mr. Lathom, anxious no doubt Our walk home was very dull. We had 
to escape from his t6to-a-t6te drive with my no fears, and would far rather have been 
lady, and ^lossibly not quite prepared t& go witliout the awkward, blushing young mwn, 
to the illegal length of prompt measures, into which Mr. Gray had sunk. At everv 
which sh^had in coutemplatiou. stile he hesitated,—sometimes he half got 

But Mr. Gray now stepped forward, too over it, thinking that he could assist us better 
Itjuious for tlte release of the prisoner to, in that way; then he would turn hack ua- 
l^w any obstacle to intervene which he | willing to go before lacies. He had no ease 
could do away with. To see Lady Ludlow’s ■ of manner, as my lady once said of him, 
•Iboe when she first perceived whpm slwe^iad though on any occasion of duty, he had an 
had tax auditor and spectator m her intur- immense deal of dignity. 


had auditor and spectator of her inter¬ 
view witii Mr. Lathom, was as goo€ as a 
pipy. She ^ad l>een doing and saying the 
very things she had been so much annoyed 
at Mr. Gray’s saying and proposing only an 
hour or two ago. She had been setting down 


immense deal of dignity. 

SHOT. 


isin^ only an It is the fortune of war to he honoured 
setting down with monuments. Not always dignified statue# 


Mr. Lathom, pretty smartly, ill the presence {standing on short pedestals — not always 
of the very man to udildxn she had spoken of! marble horaetnon sitting jauntily upon marble 
•Jiha^gentleman as go sensible,and of sueb a, steeds — not always blood and fury relicvi, 
standing in the coraE^,4hat it was presuiup-'which, with their h,ttelid 4 »iit tabla^, adorn 
Uoip. to question lua -dainga. But before I the peaceful, dim, religious disleir’^of the 
II * 
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Natio^l Oatliedrnl-Hiot alwaya iron duitea, thoaa «n^e8 of war that 'are known Ijy the 
who.iii tiiehataul')K?tidles,an I withtlie batoua titles of bombshells nod hand-grenades, are 
of the ghosts in Hamlet and Bon Giovanni, not mixed by crook-backed, grinning dwarfs 
point, tor a’brojiM eternity, to some Lomion with grinding teeth, and aged, mumbling 


, aUble-yard or skiVtle ground—but sometimes crones with wiUiered arms. Oh, no,, niy 
It is a inoio ambitious monument—a colnmu Christian brethren, for tiieee things—like all 
^ that towers upward into the outer cuutiu^ things else—obey the universal law of supply 
• of the lui'troirolilaii smoke, looking at a tiis- and demand. Machinery may iniorveiie, and 
tauee like a high constable’s statF of oHice, or remove the workman to a decent distance from 
^lihe oruaniental pillar of a lamp for patent his labour, but grant the necessary st pend, 
a candles. Two such columns us these are and pay it pnnctnally, and you shall never 
among the architectural features of our city, want for jovial, full-blooded men to obey your 
—the iiioimment to Lord JSelson, and the bidding. And while one mass of fools are 


:']• —the iiionument to Lord JSelson, and 
pillar Wthe Duke of York. 
j| \ tiliiuding in the iron cage that erswns 


determined to march againsLanother muss of 
the fools for the avowed pnniose of fire ami 


ji 6i*uiit ot this latter structure, and directing'slaughter, ;jyho can grumble that they have 
j yoaioyes in a south-easterly direction td the I materials put into their hands with which to 
i ^blinks of the river, you may yet s-e another kill each other in an artistic and expe- 
^ cii’cular column of greater altitud,., but of ditious manner 1 Theiyfore, ifrany entbusi- 
I mor^ homely exterior, built, in fact, of un- astic and hot headed memboA of the Peace 
j jircti'iiding brick, and mirmoiintud by nothing | Society should ever think of marcliing bodily 
more ornamental than a bare flag SI aft'. This' against my friends of the shot-tower, I will 
I is also a building dedicated to war, but it be one of the first to defend them and their 
' beai-B the same rolatioii to the Duke of York’s stronghold with all the physical pow’er at my 
column as the i>rivate soldier does to the ^ conimund, 

I comnmnder-in-cnief, — the same relation to I If ever I am to be sent suddenly into the 
. the Kelson coluinn, as the able seaman docs lap of eternity, let it be with my boily nicely 
; to the lord liigh admiral. It is the Dimheth bepluiubcd with the smooth, round, glossy shot 
’ shot-tower, and if ]>oetical justice had been that X have seen manniactured at Iiambeth, 
consulted iustead of the adoriinieiit of the and not—like some of my wicestors—with 
metropolis, the statues of tliuse distinguished my head split in two, like a water-melon, 
lighting men whom England delights to by a clumsy battle-axe, or one of iny eyes 
honour should have been plac d upon the knocked into my brain with a cloth yard 
' summit, and in*niches round the interior of shaft. Let me—like Julius Omsar in the 
this working monument, where the stream of f'rum—die decently ; let me—unlike Julius 
deailly sliot, pouring from roof to has -meut, Cmsar—^have all the advantages of civilisa- 
witli a Icaoleu roar, would have gladdened tion assisting at my death, m developed in 
their* marble eyes and ears, and hearts, the improvement of the engines of destrno- 
making a worthy Walliqjla for tlieir mighty tion. 
j marble^ souls, even amongst the Bunksule A most deceptive place is the Bhot-de|>art- 
wharves and timber-yards. As it is, the ment ot this Dambeth workshoj). It the 
Lambeth shot-tower is in tfie peaceful pos- emblem of peace is [denty—as the poets put 
session of Messrs. Walker, I-’arker, and Qom- it—and the image of plenty, as th» painters 
paiiy (by whose kind permission 1 have been put it, is a female scattering, I'ight and left^ 
allou'ed to go over the work-), and the con- the seeds of golden corn, then must the shot- 
stunt manufacture of the small, globular, tower and its warehouses be the very temple 
insidious instruments of death does not seem of peace, for never did a place that was not a 
to have had an uuamiable efleot either ujam granary, put on such a natural granarial ap- 
maslers, overlookers, or labourers. pelirance. If any member of that society that 

Those who are' curious in speculations on f have before alluded to was brought here 
the, effect of*certain employments upon the blindiolded, and the bandage taken off when 
menial and moral character of man, will he was in the midst of the sifters, and the 
probaldy be glad to learn tliat tlie labourer trougiis of shot, he w’ould immediately fancy 
who is'occupied for* ten hours every day in himself, without any stretch of imagination, 
sharpciiiug daggers and bayonets, or giving in the corn-market of Mark Lane, liandliug 
' the liiiishmg edge to the chine-splitting sabre, ids specinvus of the finest agricultural 
is a mild, an inoffensive creature in the jirodnce. Canvas bfigs open at the top, and 
intervals of business ; an atfectiouate bus- full ffS the smooth, black, deadly grkio, are 
band ; and an indulgent father of a family, lying about, to aid in the ill||sion, which is 
Deadly revolvers are not put togetlier in all further assisted by the general cieanUueas of 
tlicir fatal beauty by sour cynics who have this dejftirtmcnt of the place. 


noise, like the 
take the arm of 


-become weaiy of, or spiteful to the world, but Led by a steady, l ushing no»e, like the 
by hard-h.'iiuled workmen, who laugh, sing sound of a great waterfall, 1 take the arm of 
songs, and whistle tunes as they follow their my imagUiary friend from the Peace Society, 
employment, and claim a fair day’s wages and in a few minutes we are standing i#sidsw 
for vliHjj tliey conwder a fair day’s work. | the base of the sliot-to\«r. It is a frw feet 
The mouey ftigreiliente that go to make up | higher than the monument on Fish Strict 
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Ilill, 4 nd about three times its diameter. It is thunders down into the waters benea^. As 
circular iu form, built all the way up with we wind slowly down the etairs, we stay to 
solid brickwork, aud lighted at intervals with reflect that in the perfectly globular form 
small, arched, cavernous, glazed windows, which the liquid metal assufues as it debcends 
the recesses of which serve to show the the pit, is contained a beautifui, although 
thickness' of the wall. Winding up the side minute exemplification of that great law m 
is a narrow staircase, plentifully lined with physics which gave the sphej-ical shape' to 
dirt, coaldust, and blacklead, aud protected evel'y planet that rolls above our heads. The 


dirt, coaldust, and blackleau, aud protected every planet tnai 
by a thin irop railing. The cost of this tower oliject of prepari 
is estimated at thirty ihuusand jxxmds. On ceive the metal 
the floor are several bars of prepared lead— globular form, wl 


object of preparing the water below to re¬ 
ceive the metal drops, is to preserve 
globular form, wliicli would be destroyed by 


the material from which the shot is cast coming in contact with an unyielding sub- 
‘—and a kind of copper with a fire burn- stance. ^ ■ . 

ing uuderueath it. In the centre are Wlien the white shot is taken out of tho^ 1 
two short, broad tubs—^llke washing-tubs— tuba of Valer, it. is removed to that part eft' 
filled with a thick, muddy-loobing water, the building wliich 1 term the 
One is perliBctly tranquil on the surfiice, but where it undergoes a simple procerfr of 
the other is bubbling and foaming up like a drying. After this, it is found necessary^ 
water-plug tliat lias been opened iu the that it slioiild be carefully sifted, to sepa- 
stre^s, lor a stream of lead is pouring into it rate the different sizes of sliot. The maclisnery 
from the roof of the tower, at the rate of a provided for tliis is a long, hollow, copper 
ton of shot in every five-and-forty minutes, cylinder, perforated with holes like a iiut- 
causiug, the ceaseless, deafening roar that mcg-graler, or the barrel of a musical box, 
first excited our atteutiou. Casting our eyes wlieu all the pegs are taken out. These 
upwards along this stream, aud tracing it to hoiesareofdilferentsizes, divided into several 
its source, we find it coming from a few stages down the cylinder, tlicsmallestcomiug 
silvery drops that fall through a small square first, and progressing gradually to the largest, 
trap in a wooden platform erected across the which come last. The cylinder is slightly 
top of the building. These drops increase iu inclined towards the large perforations, and 
force aud density as they fall lower, until, is made to revolve slowly by steam power; 
about tlie centre of the column, they unite the shot is then poured iu through a funnel 
in a straight, thick, slate-coloured stream, at the up[)er end, and tlie operation is then 
lighted up by the sunbeams as it passes the left to work itself out. Tlie |,)aby-sliots, the 
windows in the wall. Looking through tlie youthful shots, and the full-grown shots, as 
open trap at the top, watching the descent of tliey roll into aud ai-e worked round the 
his handiwork, is the man who is superin- cylinder, find the holes themselves through 
tending the casting, dressed iu a dirty canvas which they can comfortably squeeze their 
smock shirt aud a brown paper cap ; pre- forms, falling into the different troughir tliat 
eenting the appearance of a small, quaint are waiting to receive them.' This is alto- 
picture set in a square frame. He has a getber so much like an agi'icultural ojwralion 
counterpart iu a mild-lookiug fellow-workman connected will 4 the seed trade, that my 
below, who stands calmly by, while the sliadowy, peace-loving friend forgets where 
cataract'of death is hurrying down'to the he is, and, for a time,'is happy, 
waters of oblivion. Anxious to examine When the deadly grain is collected from 
more closely the source of the cataract, we the troughs, it is placed within another small, 
toil laboriously up the winding stairs, passing- revolving cylinder (not perforated) where its 
the roaring, rushing stream at every turn, leaden whiteness is changed by the agen^ 
until, after a time, we reach the sumu^it. of blacklead, to a bright, polished sable, it 
There we find a simmering cauldron full of is then found that amongst the mass are w 
molten lea A set in a frame of brickwork on number of imperfect globular shot, so much 
• furnace ;'wbile by its side stands over the flattened at the pole or poles, as to be utterly' 
open trap a metai pan, or shallow basin, set unfit for a place in the hearts of men, or 
UKin four thin iron legs. The bottom of birds, or beasts, and only worthy of & tomb- 
uispon is made of paste, and as the man in in the waste-box. The% false one's'are de- 
ihe cap keeps ladling it full of the red- tected by a simple, but very ingenious pro- 
Irot I^iid metal from the copfier, small, cess. A small, smooth, wooden fan-shaped 
bright, ^silvsry drops keep oozing thrpugh, platform is fitted up, edged in, and iucliniug 
like quicksilver globules, and faUing^down slightly towards two troughs, one placed 
the open trap tike hai'p strings into the gulf immediately under the edge of the board, the 
beneath, llook on, perhaps, with culpable other at a Uttle distance from it. The 
indifibrence, equal to that of tbe placid work- polished shot'is then poured gently, and with 
man who goes through his allotted task like equal force, down a perpendicular funnel that 
a workhouse master serving out the dinner discharges itself upon the inclined platform, 
soup; but iny shadp^fy companion of the The shot that is perfect rolls with suflicieut 
^ease Society, Bhu^en as be feels that in impetus down the board, to carry it over 
that small, insignifi&it bapd-basin, lies the into the farther trough ;*wbile the kpiierfect 
r aq^ufta of the great stream of^deatb that 1 shot either slicks fast tHth its flattened sur* 
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face upon tfle platform, or drops lamely into shepherds approached this light, it seemed to 
the nearest waste-trough waiting to receive open, and in its midst they iwreeived a lady 
it. . silting upon a stone, weeping, with her 

With tlAs nlild, }^ayful, infantine, toy- elbows resting upon her knees, and her fiwe 
iik£ process the terrible business of shot- in her handa At seeing her the little girl 
making ends. That which began in tiie became frightened, and let fail her stick } 
t^ipest of the roaring shot-tower, is finished hut the boy courageously told her to keep 
^iuuily in tiie quiet of the granary of death. >lier stick, as he did his, because if be (the 
Wc walk out into the street once more, and ligiil) did them any harm, he would give him 
iuhAhe middle of the nineteenth century— a good thump. But the lady dispelled all 
aiid my shadowy, pe^e-loviug friend ; and fear by getting up, and begging the children 
though those who pass us by can hear no to advance towards her and listen to what she 
v<ico, there are certain questions that he had to tell them. The lady then said : 


into* my ear which I cannot answer, 
ioa|[h 1 have the will • 

iksTOEY OF A MIRACLE 
A’bout the middle of the month of Septein- 


“ If iny people will not humble themselves, 
I shall be obliged to let my sou’s arm fall 
down upon them; it is so lieavy and so 
weighty, that T can hold it up no longer. 
How long I have suffered fur you all because 
1 do not wish my son to abandon you, and all 


her, eiglp.een hundred and forty-six, tlie the while you do not care. , . 

diligence running from Valauce to Grenoble, “1 Lave given six days for labour, and 
took up at Saint Marcelliu, aiuoug tiie muun- reserved to myself the seventh; but you will 
taiius of Hauphiny, a lady of mature age, not give it to me! That weighs down my 
whose only luggage consisted of a bandbox, sou's arm. 

All the places inside being already filled, the “ And also the carters cannot swear with- 
lady was obliged to share with the conductor out using my son's name. T'hcse are the 
the modest cabriolet which surmounted tlie tilings which weigh down my son’s arm. 


vehicle. Soon entering into couversatiou, “ if the harvest rots, it is all the same to 
she informed the conductor that a glorious you. I wai'ned you last year by the potato 
event hud just happened iu lier family ; one harvest, but you did not care; on'the con- 
of her nearest relatives had covered him- trury, when you found rotten ones, you swora 
self with glory in Africa, had been mentioned and used my sou’s name: therefore they will 
iu the order of the day to the army, and liad continue to rot, aud by Cbristmas there will 
won a higher grafte. The lady added, how- be none left.” 

ever, that she thought military renown w'as Here Melanie did not understand what 
as fiectiug as the smoke of gunpowder; and had been said, aud inquired of her com- 
aspii'iug herself to a more durable lustre, she panion, upon which the ladr answered: 
w.as cou*biuing an act which would become “ Ah! my children, you do not uudemtand 
immortid, aud was then on her way to the French; wait then, I will tell it to you 
Alps, feeljpg sure of founding there the im> differently.” 

mortldity at which she aimed. The con- She then repeated in patois the sentence 
ductor, while admiring her courage and reso- about the harvest,* and continued : ^ 

lution, could not underataiid what she meant, “ He who has com must not sow it, jjiecausa 
and when on arriving at Grenoble ha handed the animals will eat it; if a few planti wore 
. the lady her bandbox, and she repeated that to grow, iu thrashing them they would fall 
sbe was going to the mountains, where a into dust. 

great event would soon take place, he wished ” A great famine is coming; before it 
ber a good journey and good luck, aud comes, tlie little children under seven years of 
thought no more of the incident. age will be seized with trembling, and will 

A few days afterwards, two shepherds, die in the arms of the persons holding them; 
Dame4 Maximiq Giraud, aged eleven yeai's and the grown-up people will make peuanoe 
and a half, aud Melanie Malhieu, aged four- by hunger. The grapes will rot, and the 
teen yearst on descending frbm the moautaiu walnuts will become bad.” 
of La Salette, where they had been tending At this point the lady gave each of the 
tbeircatUe,luformedtheirmaBterthat,atabout children a secret, speaking in French, but 
three o’clock in the afternoou, a beautiful adding, “You must not tell this, nor this, 
lady had appeared to them, telling them nor this * s •» As she spoke toeaoh in 
some great news, and confiding to each of turn, th^other could not hear what she said, 
them a great secret. When questioned, they only seeing the movement of hm: lips. The 
gave a detailed account of the apparition, of lady then added : f 

which the following is the substance : “ But i&they become converted, the stones 

In the afternoon, after taking the cows to and the rocks will transform themselves into 
drink, the chiMreu had gone to sleep beside corn, aud the potatoes will be found planted 
the stream, near a little dried-up fouutaiu, in the earth.” 

On awaking they went in search of the cows, The mysterious stranger then explained to 
aud on their return saw what they called a the children, at some length, the natare'*of 
great light, ndhr the 4iuutain. When the bad com ; after whihh sdie concluded by 
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ing twice in French: “Well! iny children, 
jfou will make this known to my people,” 

' “She tlieii ascended the monntain,” says 
. Miiximin, in hie account of the affair, “about 
fifteen paces, sliding along the grass as if she 
was 8fts|)enacd or being pushed, her feet 
hardly touching the earth. We followed her 
to iin elevation, Melanie passing before her,' 
and niyself walking by her side. Before dis* 
appeuritf^, this beautiful lady raised herself 
up as liigh as a metre and a half from the 
groviiid, remaining thus suspended in' the 
air for a moineut; wo then successively lost 
sight of he^ head, her arms, and the rest of 
her body. She seemed to melt away like 
butter in soup. A great light remained, 
wliich I tried to catch in ray band, as well as 
^he flowers which she wore upon her feet, 
bnt ifaey,all vanished together. 

“Melanie said to rae, ‘Slic must be agreat 
saint,’ and I replied, ‘If we had known she 
was a great saint, we would have asked her 
to take us with her.’ ” 

The costume woim by the lady, as described 
by' the shejiherds, wivs as sir.-inge as her 
language. It consisted of a wlute dress 
trimmed with a garland of silver flowers ; a 
yellow silk ajiron edged with silver fringe: 
yellow stockings; white satin shoes orua- 
men’ ed with a tiny garland of flowers ; a scarf 
also trimmod with roses; a rosary made of 
red coral beads ; a gracefully put-on veil, 
attached by a wreath of roses; a chain bear¬ 
ing a crucifi.x; and hanging to her waist a 
hammer end pair of pincers, which are 
believed by French Catholics to be instru¬ 
ments used in the torture of -lesus Christ. 

Great excitement prevailed in the little 
village of La Saletta on Sunday tlic 
twentieth of September, when Monsieur 
the Cure had announced the pul]>it the 
event of the preceding day. Soon the news, 
flying Jrom department to department, spread 
hll over France and the Catholic world ; and 
pilgrims : usijed in crowds to the holy moun¬ 
tain, to drink the water of the formerly 
■dried-up, but now miraonlonsly abundant 
fountain, standing near the scene of the 
apparition. • 

On the nineteenth of July, eighteen hun¬ 
dred anl forty-seven, the Bishop of CJ'enoble 
inetrncted Monsieur Housselut, his vicaire- 
ij[6n6ral, and Orcel, the superior of the grand 
aeminai'y, to proceed to an investigation of 
the event of I^a Sidelte. After spending two 
Sobh'ths in visiting tiie monnta^, questioning 
the children, and examining the persons who 
had heard their st.ory, as well as l/ose who 
uretended'^ have been miraculously cured 
by jjjrfing the Water of the fountain, these two 
gaiittemeu nvule a report, in whtcli*they came 
to the coiiolasion that the apiiarition was 
eupernaturaljHitd that it was the Holy Virgin 
who appeared and'spoke to Maximin and 
j Il^lahie. This report having been submitted 
to a commission v^mpos^d of sixty canons, 
and vicairca of Ureiiubl^ and presided 


over by the bishop himself, was awpted after 
eight sittings. 

About the month of July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-onp, the Pope,having beni informed 
that the little shepherds wished to divide 
to him the secrets they had received from me 
Holy Virgin, his holiness requested M<^p- 
seigneur de Bouald, the Cardinal ArchbislioJJ 
of Jjyoiis and Metropolitan of Grenoble, to go 
aud question the children,- and receive 
them, in his name, iheir so-calleil secrew 
Arriving on the twelfth of the month, ao- 
cortling to appointment, the archbishop vwya 
received by all the clergy of the dioeese, /sr 
cepU. the cur6 of the cathedrid, who, ^om 
out, he was informed, with the fali«ie8 of 
his ministry, had gone to the Muutrj^o take 
a few days’ rest. His lordship was also told 
that the children, declining to conCile tobim 
their secrets, intended to send tlieni^direct to 
the Pope. Mean while, MonsieurBousselotaud 
Monsieur G6iin, the cur6 of the cathedral, 
iiad started six days before for Itome, carrying 
with them the secrets, whieli had been put 
into writing by tlie cliildren, and carefully 
packed and scaled in presence of wiinesses. 
The archbishop, doubtless, feeling hurt b> 
this proceeding, on his return to bis own 
dioccs'' [irotested against the growing belief 
in tlic appiirition. 

Neverilieleas, upon the nineteenth of Fep- 
temb'u following, the fifth anniversary of the 
a[)j>arition, the Bisliop of Grenoble issued a 
doctrinal charge to his cRirgy, in which he 
stated his opinion os follows : 

Wo deem that tbo apparition of the Holy Virgin to 
two Bheplienla, on the niiieteonlh of Septrinhcr, 
upon uiiv of llie mountains of the Alp-nc cliain, 
jiiliiuU'il in tlie psi'isS of La Salctte, bears in ilsrlt all 
tlie a|)|>raiantes of truih, and tliat lbo*f>iitbful arc 
aulhuiised in Relieving it to be indubitably certain. 
We believe dial this fact acquires a new degree of 
certainty from tlie immense sjmntaneoui concourse, of 
faitliful to tlic site of tbo apparition, as well as from 
tiic wonderful results of tlie said event, a great number , 
of which cannot be questioned without violating the 
rules of human testimony. On this account, to testify 
to God and tlie glorious Virgin Mary our lively grati- 
Uido, we antliuriSD die worship of Our Lady of 
Solette. We expressly forbid tlie priests and the 
f.iilliful of our diocese from ever speaking or writing 
publicly against the fact wbicli wo^iroclaim lo-Say, and 
which lieiiccfortb commands respect from dL 

The worship of Ld. Salelte, after the ap- 
jiearanee of this document, assumed gigantic 
proportions. Pioueera were eraplovsii to cut 
a road in the steep and precipitous mountain, 
wiiich had already been marked out with 
cros-ies by devout pilgrims. The bare tabjsr 
land of the nioaiitain entirely changed its 
aspect, beoomiiijj covered with houses in 
whicli niissiouarios of the Salctte took np 
their abode. The sheep anH cattle disi^ 
peiived from, tlieir green pastures, while 
sisters of charity arrived in flocks to provide 
for the wauls of the pilgigms. 'JJhe miracu¬ 
lous water, sold atetbur shiflings a bottle. 
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8ui(i to ))o»8ens lie.-iliog virtues, were struck apperitinu ‘ by (iivine intervention, as given 
and w-i(:e4]’ tlistributed ; and finally on the by the Bishop of Grenoble, he sought to prove 
twenty-fiflli of May,“eighteen hundreil and in a second volume of the Valley of Falsehood 
fifty •two, the bishops of Valance and Grenoble that the ttfiair was a purely human invention. 
|^i(l (lie fouiidatiou-stone of the church, which Bringing into notice the lady traveller who 
•is now seen riaiiig majestically upon the sito journeyed from Mareeltin to Grenoble with, 
of the apparit ion. a baudboiL in eigiiteen hundred and forty-six, 

,9iie Caiilinal Arebbisbop of Lyons, seeing Moiisiour Deleon alleged upon the%uthority 
wAie maina spreading thus rapidly, tried to of the conductor of the diligence, that it was a 
check Its coiii'se by issuing, on the sixth of Mademoiselle Coust.ance Saint Ferreol de 
August, a charge to his clergy, forbidding Lamerlidre, who, carrying her costume with ■ 
W\ciu frofn encouraging the worshi)i of La her in a isimlbox, and arriving^ uiisceii njion 
S^tte until it had received the sanctum of tlie mountain of La Salette, had played the 
the l^ie. He also warned them not to be part of the Holy Virgin to tlie stupid and 
tnkeii\) by miracles, projihecios, pictures, or ignorant sliepfjerds. ’ 
prayers, wliich were only a sonoce of vuilty M<iii.sieur Deleon says: 
gafii to ctfvetous people. About the same “ When the miracle of La Salettcjiad taken 
time the Bishop of Gap denounced the nifair some liold of tlio pojiular belief, the con¬ 
ns a gnilty iniriguc and an unworthy speou- ductor of the diligence suddenly recollected 

Istiou, and al.so severely iutertlicted the wor- the strange language lield by the lady tra- 

ship ol lar .Salette in his tlioccse until its veller who was going to the mountains, and 
ajijiroval by our holy father the I’ope. aiming at immortality. And he soon'eame 

These oltsl.icles were, however, soon i“e- to the couclusicm that this lady was 'the 

j moved by a jescrijit from his hoIine-<8, dat'-d heroine .of Ija Salette. He said nothing, 

I ,tlic twenty-fourth of Augus*, granting certain liowever, for some time, until one day hap- 

pri\ ileges to the graml altar of the ,San.;tuary pening to go n]>ou business to the house of a 

' of La Salette, and by a hnllconfciTinp special respectable and intelligent iniiabitaui of the 

■ iiidnlgcnccs upon all the luemberr of the villag. of Tullius, named Maset, th - con- 

! hrotherliood of La Salette. ductor found him and his wife examining some 

I Toward the end of the year eigl < n ’nm- of tlie medals struck in honour of tlie apparl- 

j dred and fifty-two, however, tin- worshif) of tion. Monsieur Mazet showed the medals to 

■j our Lady ot Salette reccived a severe blow Fortin, the conductor, who, after taking tliem 

' i from an uiiexficcted quarter. A priest of the in his hand and turning them over, smiled 

ibocese of Grenoble, named Deleon, euro of ami shrugged his sliottlders, saying: ‘La 

I Viileiirlianne, published, under the name of Sidette is u trick of Mademoiselle lAmer- 

Itomiadieu, in a. pamjihlet entitled Im Salette litre’s.’ Monsieur and Madiutie Mazet 

I Fall.iv.anx (fiiUax vallis), oj the Valley of knowing Mademoiselle Lamerliere, and not 

FalsehooiJ, a violent attack upon the dovolio!< being able to believe what Fortin had alleged, 

of La Salette. Throwing doubts upon the replied; ‘Yon would ceitiiiiily not dare to 

I testimony and veracity of the Children, timl say such a thing it Madi'inoisolle Lamerlidre 

j by analysing the language which they put w'ere here.’ ‘ You are n Aakcii,’he answered, 

jiilo the mouth of the Virgin Mary.as well a.s ‘ for if she were her- I would repeal to her 

, the costume they described, Monsieur JJeleoii what 1 have said to you, and she ■' oold not 

argued that the niii'acle of La Salette had deny it.' ” 

been iuventeil for the purpose of imposing C'liaiicc would have it, that Mademoiselle 
upon the credulity of the faithful, and robbing Lamerlidre eun.o to pay a visit to Monsieur 
lliem of their money. He denounced tlie and^ladame Mazet wliile the conductor was 
affair as a Californian speculation got up by still talking to them about the miracle, 
the clyrgy and .bishop of Grenoble tor their “Yon see,” be whispered, “that lam not 
own profit, ami helped by Monsieur Eons- afraid—I do not go away, and I will tell her 
Belot to }#y his debts. what I said.” 

i luiniediately after Itte appearance- of this M.tdaiiie Mazet, without allowing him 
j publication, tlie Bishop of Grenoble wrote to time to spe.'ik, repeated to Mademoiselle 

the I'liivers a.iid all the other religious news- l.atiicrlidre exactly what Fortin had said re- 

pajiere, condemning tliat infamous jiauijdiiet, specliiig lier :"aud Mademoiselle Lamerlidre 

full of lalse slateniuiits, calumnious siqiposi- merely^plied; 

lions, ami gross abuse, containing as many “What llio conductor says must not be 
lies !iK words. Ill January,eighteen hiimlred believed, bn-aiise it wonl.i injur *roligioji.” 
and fifty-three, Monsieur Rousselot published Three «• four days after this conversation, 
an answer to the attack of Monsieur I’Abbc Fortin meeting Mademoiselle Lamerlidre in 

J>eleoii, ill a Book called a Now Buiictiiary the street, accosted Inr. saying: “We are 

to Mary; adding many cases of marvellous alone to-day : all reserve upon your side is 

cures to those already known. useleas—tell me what induced you to go^to 

Lut, in Jhe month of April following, Mon- Ija Salette, and play thefjiart ofthe M<»ly 
•ieur Deleon I'fi-eiitereiy.lie lists, armtji witli Virgin t” Mademokclie Lomeriidre cauj);ht 
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unawares, and pressed by an interrogator 
wnom sill* could not deceive, answered: “ You, 
Fortin, may be allowed not to believe in it, 
but pray let others believe in it, because it is 
BO good Ibr religion.” 

Mademoiselle Lamerli^re is descended from 
a good family, and her brother-in-law, the 
Marquis de Suzy, greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in Africa. fVom her youth until about 
the year" eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
Madonioiselle Lamerlidre was a nun. Soon 
after she ceased to belong to any religious 
institution, her sister and brotlicr-iri-law tried 
to have her.deprived of the management of 
her affairs upon the pretext of insanity. 
Ever since that time she has ^ved a wander¬ 
ing life, travelling frdm place to place, but 
always carrying with her a bandbox. Imme¬ 
diately after the announcement of tiie miracle 
of La Salette, Mademoiselle Lamcrlicre be¬ 
came one of its most ardent and zealous sup¬ 
porters ; all her energy, all her intelligence, 
her wliole efforts were concentrated upon tlie 
propagation of the new belief. 

Wlien the revolution of February, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, had iuilamed all 
the youtiiful imaginations of tlie towns, it 
was for a moment feared that morality and 
reli^don miglit snifer in consequence. Made- 
muisslle Lanierliere, therefore, took up tier 
abode in a modest apartment .in Grenoble, 
which soon liecame the daily rendezvous of 
ilie most democratic of the workmen, soldiers, 
and students. Then standing before an 
image of the Madonna, and child, site 
preache<!. And, pretending to he more liiicral 
than any of her auditors, she surprised them 
all, by the boldness of her ideas, and tlie 
temerity of her language. Indeed, Made¬ 
moiselle Lamerlidi-e carried her revolutionary 
excitement so far as to aUend and speak at 
the democratic clubs, where she always pro¬ 
voked the laughter and applause of her 
audience. Moreover, when disputing in the 
clubs against an eccentric abb6, named Didon, 
her popularity rose to such a pilch, that the 
multitude carried her in triuin[)li tlirough 
the streets; and, finally, Mademoiselle 1^- 
luerlidre became a candidate for a seat iu the 
Natimml Assembly. 

Not'having been elected, however, slie left 
Grenoble about the end of April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight; and in a few days 
it was aquouuced that a beautiful wiiite lady 
had apjieared at a lonely spot near the 
^lage of Sodi^i-es to a littl^, boy and girl, 
teltiiw them that she was the I^dy of Salette, 


and that peo[)le did very wrong in 'not be¬ 
lieving wl»&she said. 

Two monSns after this, the Lady of Salctte 
again appeared to two young girls near So- 
didree, still dressed in tlie same costume, 
holding the same language, and giving the 
same warnings to her people. These appari- 
1 ), ti^B having been repeated several times, i 
created a considerable sensation in the sur- 
^^ending cuuntty,'kidaeuig rome thousands I 


of people, including many priests, hasten to 
the spot, and stay all night, w.-itchiDg for a 
re-appearance of the apparition; but tlie 
Lady of Salette did not ventufe ts^show her¬ 
self . < 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Lamerlidre, in 
the course of her wanderings, often stopped 
'at an hotel outside tile town of Grenoble,* 
kept by an hoiieat conple named Carrat. 
Mademoiselle Lamerlidre was generallySSDjC- 
compauied by a governess, wlioni she had' 
fascinated, and vmo had given up a good 
situation to follow lier. She had, moreovqs, 
four dogs i aud all this family lived tfigetlieySL' 
one ifoom on tenpence a day. Mademoiselle 
Lamerlidre, finding lier bed too soft, asl^'l and 
obtained permission to sleep upon bare 
ground in the stable, where a stone served 
her as a pillow; and she lay, witli iier 
precious bandbox and crucifix i>y her side. 
She remained iu her room all day, going out 
only at twiliglit, aud returning late in the 
evening to her bed in the staiile. 

Tills strange existence liaviug inspired 
distrust in the mind of tlie liostess, she went 
lip one day to lier lodger’s room aud remon¬ 
strated with her, kindly and gently, ujioii her 
way of living. 

“ You do not know,” answered Mademoi¬ 
selle Lameiiiiit'c, “ who 1 am. I will iufurm 
you.” 

She then opened her bandtiox, and took 
out of it a purple dress, tastefully trimmed 
with ditfereut ornaments," and jint it on. 
Without allowing her visitor time to admire 
it, she took out a pink dress and put it on 
witli a somewhat mystic air. Eladaine Carrat 
then ihouglit that her lodger was ar actress, 
and told her so q^ldly. 

“ You are very simple, my dear, hostess,” 
replied Mademoiselle Lamerlidre, “wait u 
monieut.” Aud immediately taking ofl* her 
pink costume, she replaced it by a white 
dress, a yellow apron, yellow stockings, wliite 
satin shoes, a scarf, a veil; a wreath of roses, . 
a gold chain and cross, a coral chaplet, a 
hammer, and a pair of pincers, the exact 
costume, in short, of the Lady of Salette. 
Madame Carrat was still more surprised by 
the studied attitude of her lodger, who in an 
inspired tone, told her of .the evils ;vhich 
overran France, caused by the impiety of the 
people, and of the mission slie had received 
from God to prevent their (^utinuanee. 
Grieved indeed, was Madame Carrat, at 
what she saw and heard, for she thought 
hei'seif a good Christian, aud had in, ner 
kitciien a picture of the apparition represent¬ 
ing the Lady of Salette in the very same 
costume she beheld before her. Moreover, 
aiie had read what had been written about 
the event, aud reeo^ised in the montii of 
Mademoiselle Lamemdre, the language attri¬ 
buted to the Virgin. 

“ You have done a bad action,” she said to 
her; “ it-was you who went to 1^ Salette.” 

“The action is ■ssry praiSeworthy,” an- 
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swet^d ^ademoiaello Lamerlidre, " because! volume. The first was entitled La Salette 
it serve! the interests of religion ; besides, j befoi’e the Pope, or Rationalism and Heresy 
am I not as beautiful as a Virgin 1 ” I flowing from the event of La Salette, by 

“Beautiful, I grant you! But why did Monsieur I’Abbd Deleon. In this book 
you plaj^thc'part of the holy Virgin 1 ” i Monsieur Deleon examined the miracle from 
“ The welfare of religion required it. You an ecclesiastical point of view, showing that 
lave seen my means oi success, and can yt)u!it had not been sufficiently proved, to be 
jl exi)eet me to do otherwise than succeed 1 j received according to the rigid doctrines of 
^^•Let me continiuJ my mission in your house,*— the Church : and he continuetl to point out 
I tlie locality is favourable. I will soon draw Mademoiselle Laiuerlicre as the^heroine of 
gipwds, and yuu will be happy through the apparition. 

I., •me.” The second work was entitled, A Memoire 

‘ This proposal not having been accepted, addressed to the Pope by several members of 


Crn^a little village near TiiHiiis, iu a lint i the diocese (Signed their names and gave 
I coiil^ilng but one room. Upon the outside their adhe.sion to it; upon the condition, 
of tlie hut, the following sign is I'ainled, in ' however, that none of their names should 
I lifl’ge letters,—“ To the little Bethleheei.” Jn-! be published. Moreover, the Mimoire was 
)1 side l!ic liut there are two beds, and the taken to the Archbishop of L 3 'onB, the known 

I '4^walls Ire covered with inscri|itionr. and. eueray of the miracle, and obtained his pri- 
|. devices. TTudergrouiul tliere is a cellar whicli vate sanction prior to its publication. 

' has been transformed into a stable, represent-1 A few days after the appearance pf this 
|| ing the birtli-place at Bethlehem, with the ! book. Monsieur Deleon was summoned before 
child and motlier in the manger, and the ass a secret ecclesiastical tribunal, presided over 
: and bullock all complete. Mademoiselle I by the Bishop of Grenoble ; and, after a trial 

TaniR'rlicre'B hut is, indeed, a sort of temple, I which lasteil two days, was found guilty of 
in wliii-h she assembles her neighbours and insubordination towards his superiui-s, and 
'! the peasants from the surrounding vilhige.s, | was therefore interdicted from all jiriestly 
Ij t<) jjveaeh Ui them about La Salette. But ■ functions. The venerable Abli6 Garbeliier 
alie is not satisfied with peo]>Ie coming to! was also informed that he would meet the 
'■ her; upon Sundays, market-days, and fair'same fate if he did not separate himself 
• days, she goes to tlie dillbrent villages, in the i from Monsieur Deleon, and make a complete 

II ])Lildic places atiiSUie public inns, where she retractation of everything contained in his 
ij g<>s.sips. drinks, and preaches La Salette. Memoire. 

|i She mounts ujmn a table in oi-der to be Upon the thirtieth of September the Bishop 
I lieticr seen, end her faithful companion, of Grenoble issued a charge to his clergy, 

I Mariette Bcrtin, sings Hymn? in honour of condemning the two works, and threatening 
I Jia Salette ; often until a late hour at night ; with severe punislirneht .“iny person in holy 
! and this lias lasted for mfAy yeara. Lvefy orders, who either read, kept, lent; or cirou- 
j Sunday sue is to be seen, either at rolienas, lated iu any way«s.vhatever any of Monsieur 
: at Moictte, or at Tiillins, alv^aj’s ready to i Deleon’s books against La Salette, and with 
1 drink in the pnlilic-houscs, provided peojilc j c.xcomnmnication any member of the laity 
I will listen to her sermons and hymns upon i guilty of the same oflence. 

Jja Salette. . Twenty-two months afterwards, Mademoi- 

Aiid this is not all: nearly all tlie ac- scllc Lamerlidre brought an action against 
quaintauce of Mademoiselle LamerliOre have the Ahhds Deleon and CarteHier, and Mon- 
seen her bandbox and her costume, which sieur Rendon, their publisher, for eight hun- 
she venerates almost as much as her manger; drc'jf pounds damages, for defamation. Of 
and none of them doubt that she is the course, while tlie trial was preparing, tlie 
heroine of Ln Salette. Moreover, she has Parisian press busied itself with discussing 
been often queAioiied upon the subject, and the different aspects of the case; and among 
if she hqp never thought it prudent to con- the writers against La Salette none wrote iu 
fess, at any rate she ^has never denied it, so gay, so witty, or so amusing a strain as 
faerely replying when hard pressed, “ Believe Monsieur Pellitan in the Si^cle. That gen- 
in La Salette, because it is good for reli- tleinan, fullo\|}ng the aptbority of Monsieur 
gion.” Deleon, presented Mademoiselle Lanierlidre 

Such is the accusation brought by Mon- before ^e world as the heroine of La 
j sieur I’Abbd Deleon, against Mademoiselle Salette, acting upon the iuspir^ion of the 

I Lamerlifire, in the second volume of The clergy of her diocese. This allegation 

1 Valley of Falseliood. No notice, however, aroused h8r anger to such a pitch that she 

I Was taken of the work, either by that lady or, wrote to the Bishop of Grenoble, threatening 

by the clergy of Dauphiny. ' to sue in the ecclesiastical courts for por- 

j In the month of September, eighteen mission to bring an action against him pev- 
. hundred and fifty-four, two new works upon sonally, if he did not promise that she shotrikl 
I La Salette made their appearance in one, receive complete satisfacti^ fur the insults 
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heaped upon lier I'rora all sides, Mademoi- were,—that the apparition of La S^jttc was 
Belle Lioierliere also wrote a letter to Mon- not n human one, beeausc nobody except 
sieiir Pellitaii coutaiuing a hali' confesaioii, slippherda could climb such stee]) muiiiitains. 
which was turned into a powerful weapon Monsieur Bethinout answered, that the 
against her tipon a subsequent trial. lady, with her strong cmiatitution.fltvas well 

After a long* sjjoech from Monsieur Morel, able to climb the mountain. Witb regard te 
on behalf of Mademoiselle LamerliOre, the the accouiils given by the cbildren, that the 
defence of Monsieur Doleoii, presented by lady was in an aureola of Jiglit, and disap-i,^ 
liimself, and a few explanations on behalf of phared gradually, head first, and feet last, 
the Abli6 Oarlollier and Monsieur Rendon, Alonsieur Betbmont declared them to be 
the court gave a verdict for the dcfendauls, Merely optical delusions. Tu the first pla^,. 
but rouderiined them to pay all expenses. the lady had on a yellow silk a])rou, and ' 
Mademoiselle Lanierliure ap])ealed against yellow silk stockings, and all her costume 
this decision, except as i-egarded Monsieur was spangled over with gohl au«l silver; tia, 
Ihndoii, and all parties had to prepare fora sun shining upon her would therefore stiilfli' 
new trial. upon ‘'everything biiglit, and j>rodi:ce file 

In Aj)ril, eighteen butulnid wnd fifty-six, effect ,of rays of light, iu the second ^U'.ace, 
Monsieur Deleon published another work upon the tops of mountains, cspceiall.y*in the 
against Lt Salette, entitled. The (Jonscience autumn time, there are often thick mists, and 
of a Priest and the Power of a Pisliop: and as the lady is described as disappearing on 
in it he brought to light some new details going up the side of tlie muiiiilaiu, slie pro- 
respecting the miracle and Mademoiselle bably hecame more and more covered in 
LamerliCre. mist, until she vanished entirely from the 

The reception of the cliildren’s seeret by gaze of the bewildex’ed slieplienls. 
the "Pope IS thus described by Monsieur Monsieur Jules Favre having rejiliod 
Deleon. In the month of July, eighteen without adduning any new facts, Monsieur 
hundred and fifty two, many cardinals and Farcoiiet maile a short speech in favour of 
Roman prelates were passing the evening at tlie Abbd Oartellier- In it lie said, it was. 
the Vatican, The Pope deigned to entertain not iu fact Mademoiscllo Lamcrlifii'c, but the 
them with an account of the inyslerious miracle, which was iu cause, and that if tlie 
embassy of the morning, calling the first court decided in favour of ilailemoisclle 
secret a silly stupidity, and the sccoml a LamerliOre, it would be remaking the fortune 
monstiosity, and saying that those al>surd of La Salctte. 

documents had been brought to him on that At length, after a few explanations made 
day by two fanatical priests, and had been : by Monsieur Deleon, and the sumniing up of 
immediately thrown auioug tlie waste paper, the Attorney-General, the court cunlinucd 
Mademoiselle Lamerliore’s appeal against the decision of the first tribunal, and cou- 
the decision of the first court came on for demiied Mademoiselle Laiuorficrc to jiay all 
bearing upon the twenty-seventh of April, expenses, and the flue which is .always im- 
eighteeu hundred and fifty-seven. Orders posed upou uiisugecssful appellants. 

were given to prevent women from attending---- -,_ 

the court, but Mademoiselle Laraerliere in- TOO WEAK FOR THE PLACE. 


the court, but Mademoiselle Laraerliere in¬ 
sisted upon being admitted with her com¬ 
panion, Mai'ietto &rtin, good-humouredly ob- 


TirE boy was never strong enough for the 


• vfiSf avjkfM Ji w uv a waasj g uwa ava waao^ 

serving: “ As 1 have to jiay for the dinner, place. His age must Lave been about four- 
I have a good right to ait down to table.” teen when he went tlici-e. Uo was inclined 
And she accordingly took her seat beside to be spiderish about the legs, and his memory 
her advocate. ’ She is described as a little was weaker than his body, 
woman, neatly dressed, about sixty years of His parent fa mother, his father being 
age, and rather stout, with bright eyes aiid a dead) had asked him several times what be 
lively dimiosition. Monsieur Deleon, who is would like to be ? She might also have a.sked 
tall, witl* a severe and expressive coun- him what he would like to do and to suffer 1 
tenauce, announcing great energy of cliarao- What could he say 1 They were poor, and 
ter, sat by the side of Monsieur Bethmout, he could not be apprenticed to an^ trade ; 
and Monsieuf Cartullier did not appear. and yet it was necessary that he should go 
The* c<mrt w.as so crowded with barristers [ to work. He made several inquiries about 
and priests, that thc.pidge foiia 1 it necessary erapluyment, without success, and in an evil 
to sead' for a body of troops to keep order iu nioiiieut he saw a bill stuck up in the window 
the rewm. Upon the opening of trtS” sitting of a city tavern, “A strong, sharp, active lad 
tte jLttorp(|y-(Jeneial demanded that the wanted.” He did not quite come up to the 
French newspapers should be forbidden from description, but he thought he would try. 
miblishing any accounts of the proceedings. He v\ as always a willing boy. 

This request was granted by the court, with They engaged him upon trial at a few 
a view, it was eoid, of preventing public dis- shillings a week, much to the‘delight of him- 
turbonces. self and Ills mother. 

'T'fae principal points which Monsieur Jules He began, work, on a Monday at seven in 
Fam, for jhe fww plaiutilT, tried to prove, the morning; his duty b.eing to assist in pre- 
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paring kitulien for llio business of tlte occasion of tlie opening of a new Coni Ex- 
day. It was a busy place, that tavern-—a change. Woo uj'ou tlie hwltleiw boy in tiie 
msliiiig, tinnl>]i(ig, bawliii:;, maddening, busy kitchen below. The tempest began with a 
place—between the Ijourt. of twelve ami four, rump-steak piiddiny, rivup-sto.ik pudding 
Every man in tlic Cilw of Jjomlun seenuxl to and French beans. Tiarge platjf of lamb and 
ruu .in there for Inncheori, and to have no new potatoes ; small plate and old potatoe.s j 
time to eat it in. l)ig<srion, and the nonr- large jilate again; ami no potatoes—eauli- 
» ishuient of the hifniau body, were seemingly flower instead. Extra beans for the ruinp- 
cousidereil to be things of very minorinn»ort- steak piiildiug. Mow, the steam is np, and 
aijjjis by tile side ofolfico appoiiitineius, traus- cooks, scullions, and stout, active Ifoy are in 
^aelious, operations, and the saving of a few fearful agitation, like the cranks and wheels 
iniii'.itea ol tune. The marvel is, why they of a large engine, working to the toii iif their 

J aiiio ill at all—why they did notliniry along bent. .Stern, pera|nruig, excited tr-idesinau 
streats, craiiimiiig pieces of bread into bawls down the pipe, and demipids tliai, his 
motitlis hv the way, and washing,them words sliali be repeated, to make .sure that 
dowi^y drinking from a flask constructed the order is rlearly uuderslood. 
like ajLpockot-book. Kut no, they wanted “ One s.ans.a5o ! ” 

Ronielhiiig, and they came into the tavern to A feeble echo of s-ins.'tge co nos from the 
geff it. When then*, tlieir iniiividual tastes depths of the kitchen up the tut**. Again 
Were a.s vations as the cut of their coats, or the lioy repeats the word totlie nfaii presiding 
the patt^rn.s of their waistcoats. If they had over the gridiron ; a glowing, dancing being, 
all been eonlent to feed out of .1 huge bowl, who, witha long toasting-fork, keeps pricking, 
amt drink out of a Inige mug, the kitchen of go.nling, tiud turning small steaks, lamb 
the tareni—uott.vilh.statid'iig its large lire in; chops, multoii chops, khlneys, and saHsitgcs— 
the heat of suinmei—woiihl have been more ■ about si.vty in number, all frizzling toge.tlicr 
like Pariniise, instead of its aulipode.s. Hiit over the.same fin*. An incessant rumble is 
the Variety of food and drink, whieh they caused by the sliding shelves going np and 
cidl.dfor, .and wliicli wais supplied to Iheiu down. 

•with electric rapidity, wa.s sonieiliing won- “ Uoast veal and h.am : gonseberrv tart; 
derlul; while their coinbinatioiis of eatables small plate of cold beef and horseradish; a 
were remarkable for ingenuity, ami origi- rotist fowl; large ])late of boiled mutton, no 
nality. caper sauce; rhiiliaibtart; extra cauliflower ; 

The boy’s emj.loyincnt at this periotl of the large pkite of roast beef, well done ; small 
day was to attend to the slidiiig shelves which plate of roast mutton, underdone, greens, and 
desecnded fi'oni the tavern floor to the kitchen, new potatoes; small plate of veal, no ham; 
filled with empty plates, and which ascended currant and raspberry tart; two rumji-steak 
from the kitchen to the tavern floor re-filled }mddings ; lamb chop and cauliflower ; e.\tra 
with thevarionrie.-itable.s. lie hail anotlier,and potatoes, new ; mutton chop ; large steak and 
a more t^ierous duty to perform ; his ear wsm greens ; small plate of roait fowl; hasiu of 
made the resfionsible repository of the erowR oxtail; extra greens; two sausages; small of 
of motley oidcrs which raced with fearful lioilcd mutton anj new; kidney; four rhu- 
rapidity ilowu a speaking tubeC There wtis barb puddings ; now then, that roust fowl; 
no time for thought, no time for repose, small steak instead of oxtail ; boiled if’i’ton^ 
The powerful lungs of the master of the cs- lean; extra greens ; sninmer cabiiago'';, 'ead 
tablishiuent were incessantly in aciion, giving of cauliflower with that lamb chop.” «. 
out the m.andales for endless food, in a bully- One after the other, these orders pour down 
iug tone, that he imagined to be absolutely the pipe, coming op executed in half dozens 
iiucessary to command attention. He was a;on the shelves. Perfect Label and panto- 
bully by nature, this tavern-keeper. Stout,' mimic madness below—fully equalled by the 
beetle-browed, and (iers]/iring. Paid his way, Babel and pantomimic madness above. No 
and did not care for brewer or distilh*r. one would suppose eating capable of de- 
“Why Should he care for cooks, scullions, and velopiug the latent laleul f<ir sleight of hand 
stout, active boys 1 which seems to exist amonest the frequenters 

At twelve o’clock mill-day this stern, well- of this teiiqile of refreshnieul.. No one 
to-do, determined tradesman took up his would suppose that much boneiit could be 
position ready for anything. Orders were derived from a lunelieon or dinner taken 
sliAUled down the tube to be in readiness, in a crowd shch as assembles at the pit 
He felt like a General directing an army, doors a theatre, when free admission is 
At the turn of the hour, the .avalanche given by^ order of Govemmeiit on a great 
of hunger came down upon the devoted public holiday. All slaiiding uf—reaching 
building. Clerks, merchants, stockbrokers over each uthers’heads—eiiting on the eornera 
—no matter what their relative stations— of counters—tops of casks—balancing plates 
small balance «t bankers, large balance, or i in one baud, while carving with the other- 
no balance—met in the ten.iile of refresh-] bustling and jostling—ten times worse tliun a 
ment as on common ground, for the general; large rout in a small house in Alay Fam. 
craving for uoui islnniint had made equals' Shouting of or<lur.s, anxioils ghiU'-es at the 
of them uli. it a warm day, and the 1 clock, goading of excited perspiring tradga- 




paring kitclien for llio business of tire occasLou of the opening of a new Corn Kt- 
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man, mltlH fifty per centum to the goad- 
in|, and slioute it down the pipe. The storm 
increasfs ; the call for food becomes louder : 
tlie vai'ieties are not distinctly marked. 
Names of meat and vegetables, fish, fiesh, 
and fowl, pastry and salad, are mixed up to¬ 
gether in nopcless confusion. 'L'he machinery 
is going wrong. Once the shelves come up 
with nothing on them, to be hurled down 
indignantly by stern proprietor. Again they 
rise to the surface with everything out 
of order—^potatoes standing in the midst of 
raspberry tart, and gooseberry pudding put 
in a butter-boat. A barman is ordered to 
take charge of the position, while the bursting 
proprietor rushes round to ihe kitchen to 
see what is the matter. Ohee more the 
shelveu go down ; once more they come up, 
containing a scrubbing-brush, and one pickled 
onion ! The storm of indignation from 
hungry customers is overwhelming. Again 
the stentorian landlord nearly splits the pipe 
with reiterated ordem, sent down in a whirl¬ 
wind * of rage. A sound of faint, weak, im¬ 
becile singing is heard below. 

The proprietor goes down. He finds the 
kitchen a wreck. The dancing maniac at 
the gridiron has fled with two snullions to 
enlist in the army. 

Moil Dicu! the very eook is fast asleep. 

And all that hiillurk's heart is baking still ! 

The artist of the establishment is lying 
supinely on his back at an open window. 
The boy—the stout, active hui—has given 
way under the pressure ; his mind is a blank ; 
he sits at his post, but be is an idiot! 

City men are eccentric, and very exacting 
where labour i.s concerned ; but they are 
kind, humane, and generous, notwithstanding. 
They felt that they were re3]>0UBible for this 
sad state of things undA-grouud. A suli- 
scription was raisecl. l’he boy wanted repose 
(the cook liad already taken it). lie was 
removed to a lonely fisherman's hut on the 
Essex coast, far from the sound of everything,, 
except the sailor’s song upon the river, and 
the washing of the water in amongst the 
sedges on the bank. ITis mind sometimes 
Avanders, and his tongue babbles of strange 
and unknown dishes ; but bo is progressing 
favourably. 

BAEDANA HILL. 

JjcPOSTor.s .are almost always—for a while, 
at least—suocc.ssful. Their popularity sur¬ 
passes the measure of any triumph^yet re- 
corSed to have been won by a veritiftle bene¬ 
factor of hi Apecies. Tims,while John Hunter, 
footsore and dust-begrimed is trudging all 
the way from Scotland up to Jjondon, with a 
single change of linen tied up in a darned 
cotton handkercliiei) John Ijaw is giving 
alienee in his gilded saloon at Paris, under 

shadow of the old palatial Tuilerics, to a 


ai|iisted br 


tm shadow of tb( old palatial Tuilerics, to a 
{dti^ging mob of princes of the blood, and of^ 
k,?' 4 


the ancien noblesse, representative of that 
haughtiest of all the proud European aris¬ 
tocracies. And so, too, while tliat dearest 
friend of ns all, Doctor Oliver Goldsmith, 
then of Southwark, stands bowiiig^cfore his 
poor Baukside patient, politest of all thread* 
bare physicians, his sccond-liand three’eor- 
pered hat held ]iertin.aciouRly over the patch , 
in the rusty velvet, Caglioslro, the Knave of 
Trumps, the very trump ot all the knaves in 
the ever-shuflling human pack, is m.aking1fi« 
tonr of the groat capitals of the continent^ 
with as many kings grouped before his 
chariot wheels as were ever harnessed, ad- 
cordi^ig to the old classic story-book, to ^'*14 
triumphal car of the Emperor Susoslris. 
Intolerable though all contrasts of tliA dis¬ 
heartening kind undoubtedly are iif’them¬ 
selves, I neverthclcs.s do frankly ackntw- 
ledge at once, that 1 have a certain weakness 
for these same delightfully menilacicJus char¬ 
latans. I think ft is only, indeed, in obeilience 
to a common weakness of our nature, a 
weakness, by reason of wbicli we all of us 
love to be deluded soinnlimos. 

Sujiposiiig, for example that a curious pang 
has seized upon a pet molar or a favourite 
incisor—(dierished tooth of all, like tlie weak¬ 
liest bantling in a iannly, or, what is pretty 
much the same, with the maternal preference, 
the veriest scajiegraco .and the most incorri¬ 
gible ne’er-do-weel,—suppo.sing the demon 
ache in that agreeable little bony core of throbs 
to have reached the very climax of jiulsation, 
and the old preposterous nr.stnini in the little 
finnikin bottle Avith the big cork, the panacea 
you have tried so often, and never yet with 
any avail whatever, is brought fortli again 
for the uiuety-niiitli time for the purpose of 
t?‘Tt purely imaginary alleviation! Don’t 
you, even then, Irrok with an inflamed eye of 
unbi'Iief ovei the top of your baiMkerebief, 
still with a secret, sanguine, spectral credu¬ 
lity in your heart, as the snowy atom of 
cotton is being pinkly moistened—though 
you know perfectly Avell in your heart of 
hearts, what must, after all, by necessity, bo 
the one inevitable conseiiueiice ? Namely, 
that in a few minutes afterwards you Avill be 
closeted in the bank-parlour of }mur diabolical 
iieiglibour round the corner, Forceps the 
dentist, reposing in the cruel luxury of that 
ridiculously easy chair, talking an open- 
mouthed contemplation of the ceilifig : while 
the catfooted m.onipidator, with his delicate 
instrument of torture secreted, like a con¬ 
juring trick, up his wristband, comes to you 
with his hand behind his back and, with t^t 
monstrous afiectation of merely looking, that 
you feel, even then, as an insult to your 
common sense. Yet, next ye,ar, next month, 
with the toothache rampant, perhaps, in 
another section of the jaw, J dare say that 
absurd little anodyne will be out again, as 
though the futility of all its exhilarating, but 
utterly illusive, pretensions had never once 
been detected. ' ■ . > 
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I don’t^onder then in the least that, before he still survivee to this day in a queer little 
now, miriiculoiis curatives like magic rings out-of-the-way corner of the world’s remeni- 
have bccu_ worn, or that other marvellous brauce—so called by after times, as by his 
things, such -as love-philters, have been own, in consideration of that tincture of 
swallowed^ It is only quite natural after bardiiua, notable even among the many 
all that the Homans should have had imaginary remedies catalogued in the ridi- 
their amulel8„ and the (Ireeks their phy- culous list of his spurious p'larmacopoeia. A 
^ Heteries. It secips only a matter of coui'sc nonsensical repertory of aiiudyues including, 
that of yore such extraordinary note among other maiwels, fever-few-tea as a 
should have been taken of Omens, and certain cure for headache, the alaisy for 
th^ such wotulcrful regard should have been lie'clic fever, the leaves of camomile . for 
ipaid to Numbers. People liave evinced even cholic, the flowers of camomile for ague—to 
in the luichlle of this boasted nineteenth cen- say nothing of Sir John’s renowned and most 
t^ry, in tlie scicutilic age of steam engines redoubtable pectoral balsam of honey, hiB 
electric telegraphs, such an ineradicable : essence of sage, and his tincture’ of valerian, 
lo^ of the mai'vellous, such an iiisaCialile j Vet, outrageous quack though the man in- 
Ihirslv and Iniiiger for deception—in the i dubilably was» Barclana Hill did some good 
preposw i’ous matter of Table Turnings and service in his day. Despite his absurd exhi- 
of /Spirit Huppiugs—that we should lairly bitiou of himself before the Royal Society, 
have the tables turned against us, that our decked out in tinsel-trappings, ai;piSd with a 
sneers incredulity would probably and dagger of lath, and bearing before him a shield 
with justice be regarded as in conimun par- ofj)asteboard—tliebnifoon-censorwas actually 
lance j-eally not worth a rap, if directed the means of effecting, if not a total reorga- 
agaiiist tlie gullibility of our forelaihei’s. nisatiuu, a perceptible improvement iu the 
Against tlicir search for walcrsjn-lngs by whole scheme of tlic Philosophical Trwis- 
mcaiis of the divimug-rod or the dowsing- actions. And—what is yet more extraordi- 
withy—.-tgaiust their credence in the signi- nary in his regard—Sir John Hill, with all 
llcaiice oi the palmy lines of chiromancy— his pretensions as a herb-doctor, truly and 
against their reverent fiith iu the second- literally did more lliun any other man of his 
sight vouchsafed to the privileged adepts in age towards the general development and 
the psrudo-science of Deutcroscopia. With elevation of the science of botany, .and in so 
tin* iMoi'iuon (’reed slill festering at Utah, doing nialerially ass'stud the labours of the 
a social gi'tiigreue or politii al iiuposlhunie— iiiitiiraiisl. If iie crowned himself with the 
with many a slcight-of-Lanil and sleight- fool’s eap-aiul-hells by publishing his cox- 
ui-aukle Medium, ;till proeur.-ibh* at a fee of eombieal itanqdilet on the virtues of British 
a few paltry guineas for the holding of a: herbs, he secured to himself the gratitude of 
stance in our drawing-rooms any evening j all the .after disciples of Linnmus by his iuge- 
iu the twclvevionth — I don’t lliink tlut^t uious volume entitled Exotic Botany, and 
we have any clear right to be 8U])erciliou!', afterwards by the most laborious and ornate of 
of the .amiable wi.seacres of a bygone gcDe^ his raainfold lilei’.ary j»roductions. The Vege- 
ration ; or to wonder so very opeu-cyeii al table System—a work published (plain) at 
tlie epocln. when tliere were al(;hemisl8 and thirty-eiglit guine.'Js, and (cqloureil) at one 


astrologei s, enchanters and rosicniciuus. 


hundred and sixty guineas—comprising within 


Did not the seed-germ of alchemy—buried it sixteen hundred four-guinea copiierjilale 
away and rutting—blossom into cheniisiry ? engravings, extending over twenty-six folio 
Remembering the jargon droned by uluhe- volumes, and portraying, by mwins at once of 
mists over their furnace fires—fires that were the pen aud the graver,no less than twenty-six 
notwithstanding kept thus perpetually kiudletl thousand different plants; everyone of them 
by their hands, as the very Vestal lamps of copied from nature. No wonder the jioor man 
ti'ulh—may we not ajiply to them Pope’s was ruined in the ])ro8ecution of this resplen- 


wisely witty and familiar couplet: dent enterprise. No wonder his health sunk 

Flyno their allaje, there they’ll talk you dead; 

Yet fooU r«.h in where aiigeU fear to tread. exhausting oud ponderous 

• an undertaking. 

Precisely thus by ahecf force of their serene Although Bardina Hill died of gout iu tlie 
and unblushing audacity have these reviled sixtieth year of his age, on the twenty- 
pretenders to scientific authority often proved second of Dece-nlier, seventeen hundred aud 
Ipi^llhve been the pioneers to solid knowledge, seventy-five, such is the sense of vitality 
•Conspicuous among the impcstoi's who about liiui produced in one’s mind by the 
have been really useful in their generation scrambling records of his ea,ref, that he 
is one of whose name I am but just now appeal's somehow to have died iu a manner 
reminded by a somewhat startling ajipli- prematiireli^. Looking down the perspective 
cation—to wit. a request recently made by of those sixty yews, 1 can hardly think of 
a sick pauper f^r a bottle of Sir John Hill’s him as having been born at Spalding in 
Essence of Waterdock. seventeen hundred and sixteen, the son of 

^ A wonderful humbug was this vivacious Mr. Theophilus Hill, a respeqtable clergyman 
and versatile Sir John ililL AsBai'dauaHill of Peterborough. It would ^em more reason- 
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able to note hia entrance .into life in a cellar Barclana Hill certainly came in for more 
of,Grub Street, or in a garret in Seven than a few eiinirt raps over the ^nncklea. 
Dials. Tlie_ adventurer’s after career What does Charh’s (’hurchili sing .of him in 
divides itself into five separate sections, each the terrible llosciad t 


as distinct in its way, even in costume and 
situaiion, us Uie transformations of a moun¬ 
tebank. At the ontscit, yonug Bardaiiu sets 
up reputatily as au apothecary in St. Martin’s 
Lane, Westminster. Afterwards, he aseun\eR 
the direction of the botanical gardens of 
Lord Pelre and tlie Duke of Iliclimoud. 
Quitting that more wholesome and primi¬ 
tive occufisition, he struts and frets his 
liour tipoii tlie stage until fairly hissed 


With sleek nppcurancc, anH with ambling pace, , 
And, type of vacant head, with vacant fanC) 

The Protein Hill put in his iiiodosl plea,— ^ 

‘ l.et favour apeak for oiliera, ivhrth for me.’ 
h’or who, like liini, hia varuuia powers could call 
Into BO many shapes, and ahini; in all •* 

Who could so nolily grace the motley liat— 

Actor, inspector, ductnr, botanist ? 

Kiiowa any one ao well—sure no one knows— 

At once to play, ptcacribe, compound, enpiposc? t 


and laughed, off the boards, sneceMsively of ^ • 

Covent Garden and the Daymarket, as But then his own hand was against eiftry 
something loo ridiculous to bo^.ulerated even other man’s remorselessly. And evewibudy 
as a histrionic butt. Subsequently, the ex- knows how proverbial wisdom suith d^'iuati- 
actor, ex.^ardeiier, ex-apothecary, takes to cally—Those who play at bowls must look put 
literature,*and takes kindly too,, fie under- for rubbers. Rubbers ! Sir John ttie Doctor 
takes tbe British Magazine. Ue scribhic.s had more than those to look out fot, as his 
off a Naval History of England—h aving wonderful serio-comic history relates. It is in 
Horatio Nelson to illustrate it transcend-j most sLgnifi ;ant allusion to this circiimsUinsa 
antly^and Willian Janies to write it a long that the merciless Smart puts into the mouth 
while afterwards. Turning Novelist even, he | of a wretched Sybil this ludicrcnis admoui- 
pens the Adventures of a Creole, the Life of j tion ; 

Lady Frail, and tlie History of .Mr. Lovell. , . 


Lady Frail, and the History of .Mr. Lovell. 

By the bye, however, Bardana Hill, took a 
higher flight. Not ronteut with thus merely 
dabbling in literature, the chrysidis of tlie 


The chequered woild'a before thee ; go, farewell t 
Beware of IiUliiiicn, aud learn to apoll. 

This mysterious anil remarkable warning 


desk butst forth at last respleiideiitly into Imd reference to an iraReible geutleniaii of 
the butterfly of the Quack Physician, bask- the name of Browne and of the nature of 
ing in the daylight and the waxlighl alter- Pat, who, irritated by some of the aeandalous 
natuly, as a gay lounger perfectly eijuipiied jileasaiil.riea of Sir .lohii, one fine afternoon 
ill the airiest fashions then in vogue : liis thrashed liiiii soundly with a cane npon one 
cane daintily clouded, his velvet coat richly of the lainnlit gravel walks of li.inelagh. 


enibroidereil, his wrists and iireast delicately ! More l.ei’riblc, however,than either the s'-om- 
laced, his peruke exquisitely crinqied and fql eouiihts of Smart, or the uinscul ir di uli- 
powdered. His chariot rolls continually li’ng.s of llrowiie. there liesccnded upon poor 
between Bedford Sqmtre and llanelagh, llekless Hill the stinging, derisive' wit of 
He is such a matchless ecoiioiiiist of the Henry Pieliling, from the empyrean of his 
twenty-four lionr.s, that, in spite of all his (,'ove.nt Uardrn Journal. Even thii*, llaidaiia 
professional avocations, during an interval of Hill drew down upon himself—at the very 
many e-ears, he is never once known to have time, too, when he was being iinniercifnlly 
missed a single public entertaiiiraent. He is ! belaboured by the lithe and flickering wand 
at every rout and ridotto. He flaunts among | of the then famous Harlequin, Woodward, 
the “pleiiclied allies” and the sniooth-ahaven Literary ouslanghts of a far more dniiagiiig 
lawns of the public gardens. Coiispicnons descri]>tiuu Sir .Tolin doubtless often had to 
in his bo.x at the tlieatre, he there raises endure, but no assailant 'ever made more 
critical turmoils about him during the per- lively attacks upon bis lualehless impudence 
forraanees. 11avinw judiciously obtained his than liglit-footed, merry-handed Harlequin 
diploma betimes, Irom the college of St. Woodward; one of whose p.tper-pellsts di- 
Audrew’s in Scotland, Bardana becomes reeled against the Quack of Quarks, still 
furtlier glorified by the King of Sweden, preserves a mo.st agreeable refuitatiou as 
who cre.vtes him (flievalier of the order of an exquisite specimeji of sly and humorous 
the Polar Star or Vasa. Whereupon, forth bantering. 

ewues yet more luatiously typ ever-imjier- Who can wonder, however, that Bardana, 
tm-bable and 8elf-coin|>Iaeeiil Quack, siyliug having raised himself thus cnnspienoilRiy 
liin^lf—Sir .Tohn Hill, Acad. Re|<r Scient.! upon a pedestal of insolent pretension, si mu hi 
Butfd. Soo.* To which magical hieroglyphic have there become tlie butt upon which 
Hiy amusing acquaintance Smart, one of the, were concentrated for a time all the flyitig 
,jilmall poets of those times, facetiodsly alludes shafts of ridieiilc, pointed with the s-corn 
. in his satiric volume, entitled The Hdliad, and winged with tlie wit of the wisest as 

where hs says: . -well of the most wlninsica'i of Ins iii.my 

gifted coutemporaries ? Surely no one who 
a "While .Tarsron gave hia tUlea on a block, hiui ever ventured to turn tlie leaves of his 

And atyk-d Acad. Budig. Soc. scurrilous luspectoi', ,a pjrioilieal paper 












